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LECTURES   ON 

HUMAN  AUTOMATISM. 

DBLIVEnED  AT  THE  LOWELL  INSTITUTE,  BOSTON, 

By  WILLIAM  B.  CARPENTER,  M.  D.,  LL.  D.,  F.  R.  S.,  Etc. 

Lk<  TIRE  I. 

Tlie  Qnnlum  Stated, — Ih  llie  Bmly  of  Man  the  Minister  and  Instru- 
ment of  liis  Mind ;  or  is  his  Mental  Artion  a  function  of  his  Bodily 
Organization?  Relation  hetween  Mental  Adivitics,  or  I'tychosea,  a\A 
Physical  Clianges  in  the  Nervous  System,  or  A'eurosa.  Analogies  be 
tween  Bodily  and  Mental  Automatism.  Teslimony  of  Consciousness  to 
the  Independent  Personality  and  Self.dlrcctlng  power  of  the  £!go:  how 
far  ia  this  trustwoitliy  ? 

Of  all  the  pliilosopliical  questions  on  wliich  the  intelli- 
gent thought  of  the  present  generation,  and  especially  of  its 
younger  members,  is  at  present  exercising  itself,  there  is 
none  that  aeenis  to  me  more  fundamental  in  its  character, 
or  more  momentous  and  far-reaching  in  its  issues,  than  tliat 
which  I  have  undertaken  to  bring  before  you ;  and  I  know 
this  to  be  the  conviction  of  many  who  have  come  here  with 
the  desire  to  learn  what  light  can  be  thrown  on  it  by  one 
who  has  made  the  bodily  and  mental  constitution  of  man 
the  special  study  of  his  life.  To  such  I  dare  not  promise 
more  than  help.  Every  student  of  human  nature  knows 
that  it  contains  penelralia  he  can  not  enter,  depths  he  can 
not  fathom.  But  it  is  something  to  learn  the  limits  of  our 
inquiry,  and  to  make  clear  what  the  physicist  would  call  its 
"  critical  points  "  ;  something,  too,  to  find  ourselves  lielped  in 
the  pursuit  of  it  b}'  experiences  whose  very  familiarity  often 
prevents  our  recognition  of  their  importance.  And  just  Jis 
the  Alpine  climber  who  meets  with  an  obstacle  to  hia  di- 
rect progress,  in  the  form  of  a  perpendicular  precipice  or  a 
deep  crevice,  may  find  a  way  round  it,  so  I  think  1  shall  be 
able  to  show  you  that  we  may  often  reach  a  safe  conclusion 
by  some  indirect  path,  when  the  direct  road  is  closed  against 
118.  And  it  will  be  my  special  object  to  point  out  to  yow 
that  some  of  these  assured  convictions  which  no  one  ever 
thinks  of  seriously  calling  in  question — such,  for  example, 
as  the  certainty  which  every  one  feels  as  to  the  existence  oi 
a  world  external  to  himself — rest  on  a  basis  not  one  whit 
more  secure,  logically,  than  that  of  man's  (limited)  selt'-dc- 
terraining  power,  although  this  is  supposed  by  many  to  have 
been  completely  exploded  by  modern  scientific  research.  It 
there  be  any  among  my  auditors  who  think  it  strange  that 
a  physiologist  should  regard  man  as  the  possessor  of  any 
measure  of  moral  freedom,  and  who  wonder  how  an  evolu- 
tionist can  claim  for  him  any  higher  place  in  nature  than 
that  which  he  owes  to  the  greater  complexify  of  his  auto- 
matic mechanism,  I  would  ask  them  to  suspend  their  judg- 
ment until  I  have  shown  what  seems  to  me  to  be  the  com- 
plete conformity  of  the  doctrine  I  advocate  with  tliose 
fund.-unental  facts  of  consciousness  which,  in  the  words  of 
Jolin  Stuart  Mill,  "  are  much  more  real  than  anything  else 
— the  only  things  which  we  directly  know  to  be  real"  ;  and 
which  therefore  constitute,  in  ray  view,  the  "  base  of  verifi- 


cation "  to  which  all   our  logical   triangulation   must  be 
worked  back  in  order  to  test  its  validity. 

The  questions  we  have  to  consider  are,  (1)  whether  man 
in  his  entirely  is  an  automaton  ;  and,  if  not,  (2)  what  part  of 
his  bodily  and  mental  activity  j>  automatic,  and  how  his 
automatism  may  be  directed  and  controlled.  But  we  have 
first  to  frame  such  a  precise  definition  of  that  term  as  may 
enable  us  to  pursue  our  inquiry  with  a  clear  and  distinct 
conception  of  the  meaning  it  conveys.  Such  a  definition  is 
not  adequately  furnished  by  its  etymology ;  which,  as  you 
all  know,  only  implies  the  power  of  self-motion.  Now,  as 
we  are  all  "  self-moving  "  creatures,  we  are  all  in  that  sense 
automata.  But  this  is  not  the  sense  in  which  the  term  is 
used  scientifically ;  and  I  think  that  in  defining  an  automa- 
ton as  "  a  machine  which  has  within  itself  a  power  of  ac- 
tion, under  conditions  fixed  /or  it  but  not  by  it,"  I  shall  call 
up  in  your  minds  the  precise  idea  which  I  myself  attach  to 
the  term,  and  which  I  mean  to  make  the  basis  of  our  dis- 
cussion. 

This  is  precisely  the  view  which  a  certain  school  of 
philosophy  takes  of  the  nature  of  man.  It  regards  him  as 
a  self-acting  machine,  whose  operation  at  each  moment  of 
its  existence  is  the  necessary  response  of  its  thtn  constitu- 
tion to  external  agencies  ;  that  constitution  being  originally 
determined  for  him  by  his  "heredity,"  and  subsequently 
modified  by  his  "environments" — that  is  to  say,  by  the 
various  influences  which  have  been  brought  to  bear  upon 
him  during  his  whole  life,  but  especially  during  that  early 
stage  of  it  in  which  his  original  constitution  is  most  capable 
of  being  modified  by  external  agencies,  and  in  which,  by 
the  direction  thus  given  to  the  processes  of  growth  and  de 
velopment,  those  modifications  tend  so  to  fix  themselves  in 
his  constitution  as  to  exert  a  persistent  influence  upon  his 
whole  subsecpient  existence. 

Now,  if  that  be  the  whole  truth  of  the  case,  it  is  clear 
that  man  is  an  automaton,  his  conduct  being  in  no  degree 
determined  by  himself,  but  determined  for  him  by  influ- 
ences which  he  has  no  power  to  control  or  direct,  and  for 
which  he  is  therefore  in  no  degree  answerable.  Strange  as 
it  may  seem  to  many  of  you,  this  doctrine  is  explicitly  af- 
firmed to  be  the  only  one  which  a  really  scientific  man  can 
now  hold  ;  tliose  who,  like  myself,  attach  some  value  to 
those  facts  of  consciousness  which  are  to  us  "  more  real  than 
anything  else,  the  only  things  we  tnoic  to  be  real,"  being 
pitied  as  the  victims  of  a  self-delu.sion  which  arises  out  of 
the  erroneous  shaping  of  our  early  beliefs,  and  which  will 
soon  die  out  with  other  exploded  errors.  It  is  to  me  not 
a  little  singular  that  one  of  the  most  distinguished  members 
of  this  school,  who  now  maintains  that  the  state  wc  call 
volition  is  not  the  cause  of  the  motion  which  follows  it,  but 
merely  the  "symbol  in  consciousness"  of  that  state  of  the 
brain  which  is  the  immediate  cause  of  that  act  (just  as  the 
blowing  of  a  steam  whistle  signals,  but  does  not  cause,  the 
starting  of  a  locomotive),  should  have  abandoned  the  firm 
position  he  formerly  took,  that  "man's  volition  counts  for 
something  as  a  condition  in  the  course  of  events  " — a  belief 
which,  he  said,  "can  bo  verified  experimentally  as  often  as 
we  like  to  try,  and  which,  therefore,  stands  upon  the  strong- 
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est  foundation  upon  which  any  belief  can  rest,  and  forms 
one  of  our  highest  truths."  *  And  I  appeal  to  the  con- 
sciousness of  every  one  of  you  whether  it  does  not  give  you 
the  most  distinct  and  explicit  assurance,  as  often  as  you  like 
to  try  the  experiment,  that  your  will  has  a  power  over  the 
movements  of  your  body.  Now,  when  I  speak  of  "the 
will,"  I  wish  you  to  understand  that  I  mean  the  Ego  in  ac- 
tion. I  do  not  regard  the  will  as  a  distinct  faculty.  It  is 
merely  that  state  in  which  the  Ego  is  purposely  and  expressly 
acting  either  upon  the  body  or  upon  the  mind.  I  shall 
show  you  by  and  by  what  a  parallelism  there  is  between 
these  two  forms  of  acti\ity ;  and  I  think  that  you  will  all 
recognize  it  in  that  "  sense  of  effort "  which  we  experience 
alike  in  the  performance  of  bodily  movements  which  are 
difficult  to  us,  and  in  the  keeping  our  attention  fixed  upon 
some  mental  object  from  which  some  powerful  attraction 
would  else  withdraw  it.  That  line  of  thought,  however,  I 
shall  not  pursue  at  the  present  moment,  as  I  wish  to  place 
before  you  a  case  in  which  purely  mechanical  automatism 
and  the  asserted  automatism  of  huuian  action  can  be  brought 
into  direct  contrast. 

I  have  a  friend  who  is  accustomed  to  recreate  himself 
occasionally  by  playing  upon  the  chamber-organ.  You 
know  that  the  pipes  of  an  organ  are  made  to  sound  by  the 
blowing  of  air  throtigh  them ;  and  that  its  wind  is  pro- 
vided by  the  action  of  bellows,  which  send  air  into  the 
"  wind-chest "  from  which  the  pipes  are  supplied.  Now, 
when  the  player  is  using  a  good  many  stops  there  is  a  con- 
siderable demand  for  wind,  and  the  bellows  must  be  worked 
quickly ;  but  if  he  is  playing  softly  on  a  few  pipes,  the 
wind  goes  out  much  more  slowly,  and  a  very  much  slower 
action  of  the  bellows  is  needed.  The  quantity  of  wind  in 
the  wind-chest  is  indicated  by  a  little  weight  called  a  "  tell- 
tale," which  moves  up  and  down  within  view  of  the  bel- 
lows-blower ;  and  he  is  thus  informed  whether  a  large  or 
small  supply  of  wind — requiring  much  or  little  action  on 
his  own  part — is  required.  Now,  my  friend  used  to  be 
sometimes  troubled  by  the  inattention  of  his  bellows-blower 
— a  female  servant  who  was  summoned  for  the  purpose. 
Whether  it  was  that,  being  charmed  with  his  music,  she 
gave  her  attention  to  his  performance  instead  of  to  the  in- 
dications of  the  "  tell-tale,"  or  whether  her  thoughts  were 
occupied  in  some  entirely  difEerent  manner,  I  do  not  know  ; 
but  she  used  to  vex  him  not  infrequently  by  letting  the 
wind  out  (as  we  call  it),  so  that  the  sound  of  the  organ 
would  suddenly  cease  with  a  very  unpleasant  sort  of  expir- 
ing sigh.  Now,  being  rather  tired  of  this,  and  having 
other  reasons  for  wishing  to  be  independent  of  a  servant, 
my  friend  took  counsel  with  a  mechanician,  and  established 
an  automatic  bellows-blower,  worked  by  water-power,  which 
should  do  exactly  the  same  thing  mechanically  that  the  hu- 
man bellows-blower  did  by  voluntary  movement,  the  appa- 
ratus being  so  arranged  (I  dare  say  that  many  of  you  are 
acquainted  with  it,  as  I  believe  it  is  used  here,  as  well  as  in 
my  own  country,  for  church  organs)  that  the  up-and-down 
movement  which  works  the  bellows  is  more  or  less  rapid  as 
the  demand  for  wind  is  greater  or  less.  At  first  this  ap- 
paratus did  not  answer  very  well.  Not  having  been  quite 
♦  Professor  Huxley's  "Lay  Sermons,"  p.  160. 


rightly  fixed,  it  worked  stiffly,  and  sometimes  would  not 
work  at  all ;  but  a  little  "  doctoring "  on  the  part  of  its 
maker  soon  set  it  right,  and  it  has  ever  since  worked  to 
my  friend's  entire  satisfaction.  Now,  supposing  that  ap- 
paratus to  be  incased  within  a  human  figure  ;  you  would 
then  have  a  real  "  automaton,"  which  would  do,  under  con- 
ditions purely  mechanical,  exactly  the  work  which  the  hu- 
man bellows-blower  ought  to  have  done,  but  failed  to  do. 
And  the  question  I  have  to  bring  before  you  is,  whether  her 
action  was  really  as  automatic  as  that  of  the  machine,  so 
that  for  her  failure  to  perform  the  duty  with  which  she 
was  charged  she  was  no  more  responsible  than  was  the 
water-blower  for  the  fault  of  its  first  fixing.  Her  failure 
was  due  not  to  any  defect  in  her  bodily  constitution ;  she 
had  good  sight  to  see  the  "  tell-tale " ;  she  had  plenty  of 
muscular  strength  to  work  the  very  easy  bellows ;  she  had 
the  knowledge  that  she  was  expected  to  exert  this  when 
the  "  tell-tale  "  warned  her  that  the  wind  was  low ;  and  she 
did  not  contest  the  obligation  to  do  the  work  imposed 
upon  her.  What,  then,  was  wanting  ?  Simply  the  mental 
determination  to  keep  her  attention  fixed  upon  the  object. 
Here  was  the  "  critical  point ;  "  for  it  is  on  the  power  which 
I  affirm  the  Ego  to  possess,  of  fixing  his  attention,  that  the 
regulation,  by  his  personal  effort,  of  all  his  intellectual, 
moral,  and  volitional  activities  seems  to  me  to  depend. 

We  are  told,  however,  by  those  who  hold  the  doctrine 
of  automatism,  pure  and  simple,  that  the  human  bellows- 
blower's  work  could  be  dope  just  as  well  if  her  mind  had 
no  concern  in  it  whatever,  the  train  of  nervous  mechanism 
supplying  all  that  is  really  necessary,  the  will  being  only 
the  "  symbol  in  consciousness"  of  the  outgoing  of  her  braui 
power,  and  her  conscious  recognition  of  the  call  for  exertion, 
with  the  purposive  response  to  it,  being  mere  "  surplusage." 
According  to  this  view,  it  was  not  necessary  that  she  should 
either  see  the  "  tell-tale "  or  attend  to  its  movements,  the 
visual  impression  made  by  them  upon  her  retina  being  suffi- 
cient to  call  forth  through  the  optic  nerve  that  change  in 
the  nervous  center  which  we  call  reflex  action,  and  thus  to 
excite  the  respondent  movement  through  the  muscular  ap- 
paratus. Supposing  the  nervo-muscular  apparatus  to  be  in 
good  working  order,  not  only  the  working  of  the  bellows, 
but  the  regulation  of  it  by  the  movements  of  the  "  tell-tale," 
might  be  executed  without  any  more  direct  participation  of 
mind  in  them  than  there  is  in  the  action  of  the  self-regulat- 
ng  water-blower. 

Now,  I  assure  you  that  this  is  no  parody  upon  the  teach- 
ing of  the  automatist  school,  but  is  merely  the  explicit  ap- 
plication of  its  general  doctrine  to  a  particular  case.  And 
yet  I  can  not  help  thinking  that  you  will  see  that  this  is  one 
to  which  our  "  common  sense  "  refuses  its  assent — what  I 
mean  by  "  common  sense  "  being  that  general  "  resultant  " 
of  our  experiences  upon  which  we  are  constantly  falling  back 
(as  I  shall  have  occasion  to  show  you  during  this  course)  as 
the  test  of  truth  and  the  guide  of  conduct. 

It  is  remarkable,  however,  that  the  views  taken  of  this 
subject  by  different  members  of  that  school  are  by  no  means 
identical.  The  late  Professor  Clifford,  who  was  in  some  re- 
spects the  most  prominent  exponent  of  it,  reproduced  in 
another  form  the  "  pre-established  harmonies  "  of  Leibnitz, 
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ilcnying  that  mental  and  bodily  activities  can  have  any  possi- 
l)ie  relation  to  each  other.  In  a  lecture  on  Mind  and  Body, 
which  I  myself  heard,  he  maintained  that  the  mental  facts 
go  on  by  themselves,  and  the  bodily  facts  go  on  by  them- 
selves, as  it  were,  on  two  different  platforms ;  and  affirmed 
— I  quote  his  own  words,  that  I  may  not  misrepresent  them 
— that,  as  "  the  only  thing  which  can  possibly  be  conceived 
to  influence  matter  is  either  tlie  position  or  the  motion  of 
surrounding  matter,"  the  statement  that  "  the  will  influences 
matter"  is  simply  "nonsense."  In  taking  this  position. 
Professor  Clifford  seems  to  me  to  have  been  dominated  by 
his  purely  i)hysical  preconceptions.  He  was  a  most  accom- 
plisheil  mathematician,  and  an  able  physicist,  who  had  gone 
into  the  study  of  psychology  with  the  prepossessions  de- 
rived from  his  physical  training,  and  without  the  correction 
which  the  study  of  physiology,  ami  especially  that  of  the 
intimate  nexus  between  mental  and  bodily  states,  would 
have  afforded  him.  However  great  was  Professor  (Clifford's 
authority  upon  the  subjects  he  had  especially  studied,  I  deny 
his  claim  to  the  knowledge  of  everything  about  matter  and 
its  relations,  and  his  right  to  affirm  that  mankind  at  large 
arc  wrong  in  the  conviction  that  the  movements  of  their 
bodies  are  to  some  extent  directed  by  their  minds.  On  the 
other  hand,  there  are  eminent  members  of  the  automatist 
school  who  freely  admit,  as  Professor  Huxley  once  did,  that 
man's  volition  determines  his  bodily  action;  their  contentiim 
being  that  his  volition  is  itself  determined  for  him  and  not 
by  him.  And  Professor  Huxley,  while  now  donving  that 
man's  will  can  prompt  his  brain  to  call  his  muscles  into  ac- 
tion, still  holds  to  the  belief  that  certain  physical  changes  in 
his  nervous  mechanism  can  call  forth  those  affections  of  the 
mind  which  we  call  sensations — giving  us,  in  fact,  terms 
which  we  shall  find  it  extremely  convenient  to  use  in  this 
inquiry.  He  designates  that  state  or  affection  of  the  nerv- 
ous system  by  which  it  receives  and  transmits  impressions 
made  on  it  by  external  agencies  as  a  neurosis,  using  this 
term  to  express  the  physical  affection  of  the  nervous  system 
which  is  the  immediate  antecedent  of  the  mental  state  we 
call  sensation,  without  going  into  any  ([ucstion  as  to  wliat 
the  particular  nature  of  that  affection  is.  Sensation,  on  the 
other  hand,  being  a  purely  mental  condition,  he  very  hap- 
pily (as  I  think)  designates  the  affection  of  our  conseioiis- 
ness  which  is  called  forth  by  the  neurosis  as  a  psychosis  ; 
and  the  ap]>lication  of  this  term  may  be  extended  to  aiiv 
other  mental  affection  called  up  by  brain  changes,  as  in  the 
ca.se  of  those  phenomena  which  I  shall  hereafter  describe 
under  the  term  "  unconscious  cerebration." 

Now,  as  Professor  Huxley,  in  his  latest  (Belfast)  lecture 
upon  this  subject,  distinctly  affirmed  it  to  be  a  fact,  based 
on  the  nonual  experience  of  healthy  men,  which  we  may 
verify  experimentally  as  often  as  we  choose,  that  running  a 
]>in  into  one's  finger  produces  that  unpleasant  sensation 
which  we  call  a  prick — such  psychosis  being,  in  the  normal 
or  healthy  condition  of  man's  organism,  the  uniform  sequence 
of  that  particular  iifurosis — I  find  myself  (juite  unable  to 
understand  why,  in  that  same  lecture,  he  should  have  denied 
the  converse  proposition  which  he  had  previously  affirmed 
(by  implication)  upon  the  very  same  basis  of  universal  ex- 
perience— namely,  that  in  the  performance  of  a  volitional 


act  a  psychosis  calls  forth  a  neurosis.  To  me  it  still  seems 
clear  that,  in  the  act  of  "willing,"  the  determination  bvthe 
Effo  to  execute  a  given  movement  expresses  itself  in  the 
nervous  change  which  calls  forth  the  muscular  contraction ; 
the  sequence  of  the  neurosis  upon  the  psychosis,  in  this  case, 
being  just  as  constant  as  the  sequence  of  the  psychosis  upon 
the  neurosis  in  the  other. 

Again,  Mr.  Herbert  Spencer  and  Professor  Haxley  alike 
take  their  stand  upon  the  doctrine  of  the  universality  of 
causation  as  consisting  in  unconditional  sequence — a  doc- 
trine which  every  man  of  science  accepts  in  regard  to  phys- 
ical causation,  but  which  seems  to  me  utterly  inapplicable 
to  mental  phenomena,  which  can  not  be  reduced  to  any 
common  measure  with  material  changes.  When  Professor 
Huxley,  in  his  Belfast  lecture,  spoke  of  man  ;is  nothing  but 
"  a  part  of  the  great  series  of  cau-scs  and  effects  which,  in 
unbroken  continuity,  composes  that  which  is,  and  has  been, 
and  shall  be — the  sum  of  existence,"  I  have  no  doubt  that 
he  expressed  Mr.  Herbert  Spencer's  conviction  a.s  well  as 
his  own. 

Now,  what  seems  to  me  the  inevitable  corollary  from 
this  doctrine  wjls  explicitly  set  forth  in  the  correspondence 
j)ublished  many  years  ago  between  Mi.ss  Martineau  and  Mr. 
Atkinson.  I  quote  their  words,  because  they  express,  more 
concisely  and  perspicuously  than  any  others  I  have  met 
with,  what  I  think  any  one  who  considers  the  matter  must 
see  to  be  the  necessary  deduction  from  the  purely  automa- 
tist view  of  the  case.  "I  am  what  I  am  :  a  creature  of  ne- 
cessitj' ;  I  claim  neither  merit  nor  demerit."  "  I  feel  that  I 
am  as  completely  the  result  of  my  nature,  and  impelled  to 
do  what  I  do,  Jis  the  needle  to  point  to  the  north,  or  the 
puppet  to  move  according  lus  the  string  is  pulled."  "  I  can 
not  alter  ray  will,  or  be  other  than  what  I  am,  and  can  not 
deserve  either  reward  or  punishment." 

Such  is  the  doctrine  of  which  the  consideration  forms 
the  special  subject  of  this  course.  And  the  view  to  which 
I  shall  endeavor  to  lead  you  is  this :  that,  while  there  is  a 
great  deal  of  truth  in  it,  we  can  not  accept  it  as  the  whole 
truth;  that  while  a  great  deal  of  our  mental  as  well  as 
bodily  action  is  determined  by  our  heredity,  by  the  condi- 
tions of  our  education,  and  by  the  envir<minents  in  which  we 
subsequently  find  ourselves — that,  in  fact  (as  John  Stuart 
Mill  was  accustomed  to  maintain),  what  a  man  will  do  in 
any  particular  juncture  may  be  predicated  from  his  formed 
character — yet  that  (ils  he  came  explicitly  to  admit)*  man 
ha.s  a  power  over  the  formation  of  his  character.  I  shall 
endeavor  to  show  you  that,  in  shaping  the  course  of  his 
conscious  life,  man  has  a  power  of  self-detormin!»tion,  which 
depends  essentially  upon  l\ic  jLration  of  his  attention  upon 

•  See  espwially  the  account  given  in  his  "  Aulobiographj  "  of  hb 
course  of  tliought  on  Ms  BubjccU  After  tolling  ho*  the  doctrine  of 
"determinism"  weighed  him  down  in  his  earlier  je»r»  "like  »n  incu- 
bus," maltiDg  him  feel  himself  "  fciontificallr  proved  to  be  the  help- 
less slare  of  antecedent  cirfuiiisuners,"  he  narrates  how  the  light 
broke  in  upon  him  in  the  perocplion  that  "our  own  desires  can  do 
much  to  shape  those  circumslani-es ;  that  tc*  Anry  fW  ftorrr  orer  tX* 
formntinn  of  cur  efuiraeirr  ;  tliat  our  will,  by  influencing  some  of  our 
circumstances,  can  modify  our  future  habits  and  capacities  of  willing." 
This  position  is  more  fully  developed  in  chap,  i  of  Book  VI  of  J.  S. 
Mill's  "  System  of  Logic." 
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the  motives  which  automatically  present  themselves  before 
him ;  thus  giving  a  preponderating  effect  to  those  which  he 
knows  ought  to  prevail.  Toward  this  conclusion  everything 
I  shall  bring  before  you  will  lead  more  or  less  directly ;  so 
that  in  the  end  you  will  find  it  so  completely  in  harmony 
with  a  number  of  separate  and  independent  probabilities  as 
not  only  to  justify  but  to  require  our  acceptance  of  it,  not- 
withstanding that  it  may  seem  to  be  negatived  by  what  is 
called  logical  proof — the  fallacy  of  which  seems  to  me  to  lie 
in  its  fundamental  assumption  of  the  identity  of  moral  with 
physical  causation.* 

Now,  in  what  remains  of  our  present  meeting,  I  wish 
specially  to  bring  before  you  the  question  of  the  relation 
of  our  mental  to  our  bodily  organism.  Every  one  feels 
that  he  has  a  mind  and  a  body;  and  every  one  knows, 
when  he  comes  to  think  about  it,  that  he  is  directly  con- 
scious of  what  is  taking  place  in  his  mind,  while  he  is  only 
indirectly  conscious  of  what  is  taking  place  in  his  body  ;  and 
thus  he  comes  to  regard  his  mind  as  his  true  self,  and  to 
look  upon  his  body  as  external  to  that  self.  Although  we 
refer  our  sensations  to  particular  localities  in  our  bodies, 
yet  it  is  not  in  our  bodies,  but  throuyh  our  bodies,  that  they 
are  really  felt  as  affections  of  the  conscious  mind.  Thus, 
when  we  speak  of  feeling  the  prick  of  a  pin  in  the  finger, 
what  we  really  feel  is  a  change  in  our  own  state  of  sensorial 
consciousness ;  and  this  change  we  are  led  by  the  automa- 
tism of  our  constitution  to  refer  to  a  certain  part  of  our 
bodily  fabric  in  which  it  seems  to  ourselves  to  have  origi- 
nated. I  must  not  now  go  into  a  discussion  of  the  mode 
in  which  we  arrive  at  this  or  many  similar  conclusions ;  but 
shall  have  to  appeal  constantly  to  the  individual  experiences 
of  each  one  of  you,  and  to  the  fundamental  facts  of  his  (or 
her)  own  consciousness.  And  those  (if  such  there  be)  who 
expect  me  rather  to  adduce  some  striking  and  novel  phe- 
nomena than  to  go  over  ground  already  so  thoroughly  trod- 
den, may  be  asked  to  recollect  that  it  is  only  by  an  appeal  to 
the  individual  consciousness  of  each  of  my  hearers  that  I 
can  hope  to  lead  him  (or  her)  to  my  own  conclusions  upon 
these  points ;  because  no  one  can  make  the  consciousness  of 
another  his  consciousness.  Every  one  thinks  and  feels  for 
himself.  He  may,  to  a  certain  degree,  come  to  know  what 
another  person  is  thinking  and  feeling ;  but  no  one  can  ever 
penetrate  the  thoughts  and  feelings  of  another  fully  and 
entirely,  however  intimate  his  relation  to  that  other  may 
be.  He  can  only  judge  of  the  thoughts  and  feelings  of  an- 
other by  those  outward  manifestations  of  them  which  come 
to  him  through  that  other's  movements,  are  perceived 
through  his  own  sensations,  and  are  then  interpreted  through 
his  own  intellectual  and  emotional  sympathies. 

The  relation  between  our  minds  and  our  bodies  is  main- 
tained through  that  wonderful  piece  of  organic  mechan- 
ism— the  nervous  system.  And  this  mechanism  has  two 
principal  modes  of  operation  :  one,  that  by  which  it  makes 
us  aware  of  what  is  taking  place  in  the  external  world  (in- 
cluding our  own  bodies,  which,  as  I  have  just  pointed  out, 
are  really  external  to  our  mind),  through  the  apparatus  of 

*  "  In  itself,"  siiy.<!  Professor  Huxley  ("  Lay  Sermons,"  p.  160),  •'  it 
is  of  litile  moment  whether  we  express  the  phenomena  of  matter  in 
terms  of  spirit,  or  the  pheDOmena  of  spirit  in  terms  of  matter." 


sensation ;  the  other,  that  by  which  it  expresses  the  deter- 
mination of  the  mind,  through  its  power  over  the  apparatus 
of  motion  (I  confine  myself  for  the  present  to  the  volitional 
determination,  the  power  which  the  Ego  possesses  of  calling 
forth  purposive  muscular  movement).  You  know  that  the 
muscular  apparatus  is  that  by  which  the  limbs  and  other 
movable  parts  of  our  bodies  are  put  into  action,  those  mus- 
cles acting  upon  a  set  of  bony  levers  which  constitute  the 
skeleton ;  and,  in  fact,  the  aggregate  of  the  nervo-muscular 
apparatus  (including  the  organs  of  sense  and  motion)  would 
— if  it  could  sustain  itself — be  the  man. 

But  it  is  impossible  that  such  should  be  the  case.  A 
great  and  complicated  apparatus  is  necessary  for  the  build- 
ing up,  in  the  first  place,  and  for  the  subsequent  mainte- 
nance, of  this  wonderful  fabric,  of  which  the  nervous  system 
constitutes  the  center,  being  the  part  with  which  our  minds 
are  in  immediate  and  direct  relation.  The  nature  of  that 
relation — the  mode  in  which  a  neurosis  gives  origin  to  a 
psychosis,  or  a  psychosis  produces  a  neurosis — is  the  great 
fundamental  problem  of  our  dual  nature,  a  mystery  which  I 
scarcely  expect  that  any  one  will  ever  solve. 
(To  be  concluded.) 
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CAEBOLIC  ACID  IN  THE  TEEATMENT  OF 
WOUNDS. 

By  WILLARD  PARKER,  M.  D., 

KMEHITITB  PR0FE8S0B  OP  SURGERY  IN  THE  COLLEGE  OF  PHYSICIANS  AMD  SUR- 
GEONS,  NEW  YORK. 

In  limiting  my  remarks  to  carbolic  acid,  I  wish  to  be 
understood  as  referring  to  that  agent  chiefly  as  the  repre- 
sentative of  a  class  of  antiseptics,  germicides,  etc.,  which 
have  come  into  use  within  the  past  few  years  in  the  treat- 
ment of  wounds,  more  or  less  in  conformity  with  the  doc- 
trines and  practice  taught  by  Professor  Lister.  I  single  it 
out  for  the  reason  that  it  is  better  known  by  the  profession, 
and  more  closely  bound  up,  so  to  speak,  with  what  we 
speak  of  as  Listerism,  than  the  other  drugs  that  are  used 
for  like  purposes.  Furthermore,  since  antiseptic  surgery 
did  not  come  into  vogue  until  after  I  had  in  great  meas- 
ure withdrawn  from  the  active  practice  of  surgery,  I  would 
premise  that  my  impressions  in  regard  to  its  value  are 
drawn  not  so  much  from  my  own  personal  experience  with 
it  as  from  a  comparison  of  the  results  which  it  now  enables 
my  younger  colleagues  to  obtain  with  those  which  were 
secured  in  the  practice  of  surgery  during  the  many  years 
that  I  was  busily  engaged  in  surgical  work  before  anything 
was  known  of  the  Listerian  system. 

I  will  state,  at  the  outset,  my  decided  conviction  that 
the  use  of  carbolic  acid  is  a  valuable  adjuvant  in  surgical 
practice.  As  a  mere  disinfectant,  carbolic  acid  seems  to 
me  to  be  in  no  way  superior  to  a  number  of  other  agents, 
but  probably  inferior  to  some  of  them  ;  as  an  antiseptic  and 
detergent,  however,  I  am  inclined  to  believe  that  it  is  not 
surpassed  by  any  other  substance.     As  to  its  supposed  spe- 
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nific  property  of  allaying  or  antagonizing  the  inflammatory 
process,  apart  from  its  antiseptic  action,  my  impression  is 
that  the  stock  of  well-ascertained  facts  now  at  our  com- 
mand is  too  small  to  warrant  our  drawing  any  decided  con- 
elusion.  It  is  to  its  germicidal  properties,  in  my  opinion, 
that  its  effleioncy  in  averting  inflammatory  complications  is 
mainly  due.  It  is  valuable  also  as  a  topical  stimulant  to  ill- 
conditioned  suppurating  surfaces,  sHch  as  the  walls  of  cold 
abscesses  and  the  like,  in  patients  broken  down  in  health. 

As  a  matter  of  course,  a  germicide  is  needed  only  under 
circumstances  that  make  it  a  reasonable  inference  that  mor- 
bific germs  are  actually  present  in  the  air  about  the  patient^ 
or  in  the  implements  and  appliances  that  arc  used  in  dress- 
ing the  wound ;  carbolic  acid,  therefore,  is  of  the  most  sig- 
nal advantage  in  the  case  of  patients  who  have  to  be  treated 
in  close,  ill-ventilated  rooms,  or  within  the  range  of  exhala- 
tions from  diseased  surfaces  in  other  patients — or,  in  gen- 
eral terms,  under  any  circumstances  in  which  the  sufferer  is 
compelled  to  breathe  a  confined  atmosphere,  perhaps  con- 
taminated with  morbid  animal  effluvia.  The  use  of  this 
agent  must,  therefore,  be  eminently  valuable  in  the  treat- 
ment of  the  wounded  in  hospitals,  in  tenement-houses,  and 
in  other  localities  of  a  like  unfavorable  hygienic  character. 

I  am  not  yet  convinced  that  the  use  of  the  spray  is  of 
any  direct  advantage,  especially  in  cases  where  the  patient's 
constitution  and  general  health  are  such  as  they  should  be, 
and  the  wound  is  kept  perfectly  clean  ;  but  there  can  be  no 
doubt,  I  think,  that  not  only  the  spray,  but  also  every  one 
of  the  many  minutia)  that  are  a.ssociated  with  Listcrism, 
are  of  the  very  greatest  benefit,  in  an  indirect  way,  by  call- 
ing the  attention  of  the  operator,  of  the  assistants,  of  the 
bystanders,  and  of  the  nurses,  all,  in  short,  who  arc  in  any 
way  connected  with  the  patient's  personal  surroundings,  to 
the  never-ending  necessity  of  that  cleanliness  which  is  next 
to  godliness — calling  their  attention  to  this  necessity,  and 
keeping  it  fixed  there  throughout  the  whole  course  of  the  c.-ise. 

On  the  whole,  it  does  not  yet  appear  to  me  that  opera- 
tive surgery,  leaving  out  of  account  those  operations  in 
which  the  abdominal  cavity  is  opened,  is  more  successful 
under  Lister's  method  of  practice  than  it  used  to  be  before 
that  system  came  into  use  ;  certainly,  in  the  case  of  clean 
Wounds,  well  cared  for  and  treated  in  the  country,  it  is  my 
decided  impression  tliat  no  better  results  can  be  got  with 
Listerisni  than  without  it.  In  saying  this,  I  do  not  lose 
^  eight  of  the  fact  that,  no  matter  how  favorable  the  sur- 
roundings may  be,  pent-up  and  putrescent  material  in 
volves  terrible  dangers.  Under  s\ich  circumstances  carbol- 
i/.ed  injections  are  unquestionably  of  the  greatest  value,  but 
from  this  point  of  view  there  is  nothing  new  about  antisep- 
tic surgery  ;  in  former  times  the  chlorine  preparations  and 
other  detergout.s  and  antiseptics  doubtless  proved  equallv 
efficient  preventives  of  septica>mia. 

Like  everything  else  that  has  the  charm  of  novelty,  the 
use  of  carbolic  acid  has  been  pushed,  I  believe,  beyond  the 
limits  that  will  in  the  future  be  set  upon  it;  at  present  the 
strict  measure  of  its  value  does  not  seem  to  me  to  bo  fully 
settled,  nor  has  it  been  quite  determined  under  what  cir- 
cumstances it  should  or  should  not  be  resort-od  to.  I  am 
not  yet  convinced  that  its  employment  is  imperative  as  a 


routine  measure,  but  am  quite  willing  to  concede  to  it  the 
character  of  a  most  valuable  resource  in  cases  that  plainly 
call  for  it. 


ANTISEPTIC    SUEGERY, 

By  n.  B.  8.\NDS,  M.  D., 


In  the  brief  remarks  which  I  am  allowed  to  make  in  the 
present  communication,  I  propose  to  discuss  the  question  of 
antiseptic  surgery  under  the  following  headings,  namely  : 
1.   Principles.     2.  Methods.     3.  Results. 

1.  Principles. — On  this  topic  my  views  are  perhaps  en- 
titled to  little  weight,  a,s  1  have  never  made  it  the  subject  of 
original  experimental  investigation.  But  an  extensive  ex- 
perience in  the  management  of  wounds  according  to  Lister's 
method,  and  other  similar  methods,  has  convinced  me  that 
their  success  is  mainly  due  to  their  agency  in  preventing 
putrefaction.  Other  explanations  have,  however,  been  offered 
by  able  observers.  Markoe  believes  that  the  beneficial  influ- 
ence exerted  by  the  local  application  of  carbolic  acid  de- 
pends on  a  specific  power  which  it  possesse.s  "  of  modify- 
ing vital  actions  "  and  "  controlling  inflammation."  This 
statement  appears  to  me  somewhat  unsatisfactory.  A  more 
definite  explanation  is  offered  by  Prudden,  who,  having 
proved  by  experiment  that  certain  antiseptics — namely,  car- 
bolic acid  and  salicylic  acid — hinder  the  ama-boid  move- 
ments of  the  white  blood  corpuscles,  and  retard  or  prevent 
their  emigration  from  the  blood-vessels,  suggests  that  the 
efficacy  of  these  substances  in  the  treatment  of  wounds  may 
be  due  in  part  to  their  action  in  lessening  suppuration,  so 
far  as  this  depends  upon  cell  emigration  and  not  upon  ccl- 
proliferation.  A  serious  objection  to  this  new  is  the  clini- 
cal fact  that  the  direct  and  continued  application  of  carbolic 
acid  to  wounded  surfaces  promotes  suppuration,  and  so  far 
retards  recovery.  Perhaps  no  theory  on  this  subject  is  be- 
vond  criticism;  but,  in  the  present  state  of  our  knowledge, 
that  oftered  by  Lister  seems  to  me  the  least  objectionable, 
The  contrast  between  the  behavior  of  a  subcutaneous  lesion 
and  an  open  wound  left  witliout  protection  can  be  explained 
only  by  the  occurrence  of  putrefactive  changes  in  the  latter^ 
and  their  absence  in  the  former;  and  the  fact  that  wounds 
which  run  an  aseptic  course  are  comparatively  free  from  dan- 
ger is  undeniable.  I  also  adopt,  without  reserve,  the  germ 
theorv  of  putrefaction,  and  believe  that,  when  this  kind  of 
decomposition  occurs  in  an  open  wound,  it  is  caused  by  the 
entrance  of  air  containing  solid  particles  which  act  as  fcr- 
ment.s.  That  this  action  is  not  invariable,  and  that,  even 
when  genns  are  freely  admitted  to  wounds,  their  putrefac- 
tive power  is  neutndized  wholly  or  in  part  by  the  living  tis- 
sues, may  be  conceded  without  denying  the  agency  of  these 
bodies  in  causing  putrefaction  under  favorable  conditions, 
»s,  for  example,  when  secretions  are  retained  in  a  wound  to 
which  atmospheric  air  is  .admitted.  The  aim  of  antiseptic 
surgery  is  simjily  to  ]>revent  these  putrefactive  changes. 

2.  Methoiis. — Lister's  method,  which  is  familiar  to  all,  is 
strictly  scientific,  and  is  an  admirable  adaptation  of  the  prin- 
ciples on  which  it  is  founded.    It  seeks  to  exclude  the  living 
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germs  or  ferments  from  the  wound,  thereby  preserving  it  asep- 
tic ;  and  no  pains  are  spared  to  accomplish  this  result.  The 
minute  details  and  precautions  insisted  on  by  Lister  have  ex- 
cited opposition  and  ridicule ;  yet  they  are  the  logical  out- 
come of  the  theory  which  underlies  his  practice.  And  I  gladly 
testify,  from  personal  experience,  to  the  excellence  of  this 
method,  which,  when  it  can  be  thoroughly  carried  out,  is 
almost  uniformly  successful.  But  it  is  troublesome,  com- 
plicated, and  expensive.  In  common  with  many  others, 
therefore,  I  have  sought  simpler  and  cheaper  methods.  For 
several  years  past  1  have  substituted  irrigation  for .  the 
spray,  without  any  apparent  disadvantage.  I  have  almost 
invariably  employed  carbolic  acid  for  disinfecting  the  hands, 
the  instruments,  and  the  wound  during  operations,  believing 
this  antiseptic  to  be  superior  to  all  others  for  this  purpose. 
As  a  dressing  for  wounds  that  can  be  closed,  I  have  found 
nothing  equal  to  iodoform.  A  piece  of  iodoform  gauze — 
10  per  cent. — six  to  eight  layers  in  thickness,  is  laid  over 
the  line  of  union.  Over  this  is  placed  a  thick  pad  of  sali- 
cylated  absorbent  cotton,  then  a  piece  of  gutta-percha  tis- 
sue, and  finally  a  bandage.  After  operations  involving  such 
loss  of  integument  as  to  prevent  closure  of  the  wound,  I  have 
used  as  applications  to  the  raw  surface  carbolized  oil  (1  to 
10),  iodoform  gauze,  naphthalin,  and  an  aqueous  solution 
of  corrosive  sublimate,  1  to  2,500.  Of  these,  the  one  last 
mentioned  possesses  many  advantages.  It  is  odorless,  highly 
antiseptic,  and,  so  far  as  I  am  aware,  causes  no  toxic  symp- 
toms, even  when  used  in  considerable  quantity. 

As  a  rule,  I  employ  catgut  ligatures  which  have  been 
soaked  for  several  months  in  carbolized  oil.  Silk  ligatures, 
prepared  by  being  boiled  in  a  five-per-cent.  solution  of  car- 
bolic acid,  as  recommended  by  Czerny,  I  have  used  exten- 
sively, and  have  generally  been  satisfied  with  the  result. 
They  are  stronger  than  catgut,  and  are  more  easily  tied. 
But  occasionally  they  act  as  foreign  bodies,  and  cause  ab- 
scesses after  the  wound  has  healed ;  and  on  this  account  I 
have  nearly  abandoned  their  use  in  wounds  that  are  ex- 
pected to  unite  by  adhesion.  The  same  objection  applies 
to  catgut  ligatures  which,  according  to  a  recent  suggestion 
made  by  Lister,  have  been  treated  with  a  one-per-cent.  solu- 
tion of  chromic  acid,  and  afterward  with  sulphurous  acid. 
These,  according  to  my  observation,  often  fail  to  undergo 
absorption,  and  act  as  irritants.  A  firm  but  soluble  catgut 
ligature,  which  can  be  kept  dry  until  needed  for  use,  is  still 
a  desideratum.  Am  Ende,  of  Hoboken,  lately  sent  me 
some  samples  of  dried  catgut  which  had  first  been  soaked 
in  carbolized  oil,  and  afterward  covered  with  a  film  of  stea- 
rin. A  limited  trial  of  them  leads  me  to  think  that  they 
•will  prove  efficient. 

To  secure  drainage,  I  most  often  employ  tubes  of  India- 
rubber,  as  recommended  by  Lister,  and  find  it  advanta- 
geous to  insert  tubes  of  large  caliber,  being  careful  to  re- 
move them  as  soon  as  practicable.  As  a  rule,  especially  in 
deep  wounds,  free  drainage  is  doubtless  indispensable.  But 
it  may  be  expedient,  in  certain  cases,  to  close  the  wound 
completely,  provided  it  is  aseptic.  Thus,  I  have  several 
times  tied  such  arteries  as  the  common  carotid,  the  femoral, 
and  the  lingual ;  and,  without  using  a  drainage  tube,  have 
obtained  complete  primary  union  under  a  single  dressing. 


During  the  past  year  I  have  treated  six  compound  fractures 
of  the  leg,  and  one  compound  fracture  of  the  thigh,  merely 
by  thorough  syringing  of  the  wound  with  a  five-per-cent. 
solution  of  carbolic  acid,  and  then  applying  an  iodoform 
dressing.    All  these  patients  recovered  without  suppuration. 

Finally,  I  disturb  operation  wounds  as  little  as  possible, 
using  infrequent  dressings,  and  avoiding  injections,  unless 
there  is  evidence  of  putrefaction  or  copious  suppuration. 

3.  Results. — Alluding  only  to  my  own  experience,  I  can 
testify  to  a  wonderful  improvement  wrought  in  the  manage- 
ment of  wounds  by  antiseptic  surgery.  Much  study  and 
practice  are  required  to  follow  even  its  simplest  methods ; 
but,  when  these  are  faithfully  observed,  the  results  are  most 
gratifying.  Primary  union  is  now  the  rule  where  formerly 
it  was  the  exception  ;  diffuse  inflammation  and  suppuration 
are  rare,  even  after  severe  injuries ;  operations  once  formi- 
dable now  excite  little  apprehension ;  and  that  dreadful 
scourge,  pyfemia,  has  been  nearly  abolished.  In  the  surgi- 
cal service  of  the  Roosevelt  Hospital,  containing  seventy- 
five  beds,  no  operation  performed  during  the  last  three 
years  has  been  followed  by  septicaemia  or  pyaemia. 

These  results  are  surely  surprising,  and  need  hardly  any 
comment.  Many  years  ago  it  was  the  fashion  to  decry  the 
microscope  ;  but  the  condemnation  came  only  from  those 
who  had  never  learned  to  use  the  instrument.  In  a  similar 
manner,  much  of  the  opposition  to  antiseptic  surgery  at  the 
present  day  springs  from  ignorance  and  prejudice,  while 
those  who  have  applied  its  principles  most  carefully  have 
obtained  the  largest  measure  of  success,  and  unite  in  ac- 
knowledging its  achievements.  It  would  be  unwise  to  deny 
that  further  improvement  in  the  treatment  of  wounds  is 
possible,  but  it  may  be  safely  affirmed  that,  until  something 
better  shall  be  discovered,  antiseptic  methods  will  continue 
to  prevail,  and  also  that  the  methods  of  our  predecessors 
are  not  likely  to  be  revived. 


EEMAKKS  ON  CARBOLIC  -  ACID,  IODO- 
FORM, AND  CORROSIVE -SUBLIMATE 
DRESSINGS  FOR  WOUNDS. 

By  ROBERT  F.   WEIR,   M.  D., 

BUKOEON  TO  THE  NEW  YORK  AND  BELLEVUE  HOSPITAIS. 

It  is  no  longer  an  open  question  concerning  the  germ 
theory  in  connection  with  the  treatment  of  wounds.  The 
principal  point  now  is,  What  is  the  best  method  of  either 
preventing  or  arresting  the  development  of  these  germs  ? 
Up  to  quite  a  recent  period,  surgeons  strictly  following  Lis- 
ter, as  was  just,  employed  carbolic  acid  for  this  purpose,  and 
the  use  of  this  arrester  of  bacteric  life  became  well  nigh 
universal,  and  it  is  not  yet  deposed  from  its  well-earned 
pre-eminence.  An  individual  experience  since  1877  in  the 
wards  at  the  Roosevelt,  New  York,  and  Bellevue  Hospitals 
has  taught  me  to  lean  in  the  main  securely  on  this  germi- 
cide. Yet  it  has,  as  all  germicides  so  far  known  have,  the 
disadvantage  of  occasionally  acting  toxically  on,  j^^tients. 
Within  the  past  year  I  have  had  to  record  a  spcs,edf  death 
which  was  due  to  carbolic-acid  poisoning,  after  an  operation 
for  the  removal  of  a  tumor.    Two  other  narrow  escapes  have 
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also  brouj^ht  mc  to  listen  to  the  claims  of  other  antiseptics, 
coincident  with  the  desire  to  simplify  the  somewhat  com- 
plicated details  of  a  full  Lister  dressing;.  A  number  of  such 
new  antiseptics  have  been  of  late  brouffht  to  our  notice. 
The  two  most  important  are  iodoform  and  the  bichloride  of 
mercury  (corrosive  sublimate).  It  is  not  intended  to  give  at 
length  the  records  of  the  experience  with  these  germicides,  but 
merely  to  indicate  some  points  connected  with  each  that  have 
been  evolved  by  working  with  them.  Iodoform  has  practi- 
cally been  in  use  in  wound  dressings  since  1 880,  and  its  virtues 
as  a  powerful  antiseptic  have  been  generally  acknowledged, 
but,  in  r,onse(juence  of  the  number  of  mishaps  that  have  oc- 
curred in  the  hands  of  various  surgeons,  a  diminished  free- 
dom in  its  use  has  recently  occurred,  so  that  now,  instead  of 
using,  hs  Mosetig-Moorhof  and  Mikulicz  advised,  from  10  to  20 
gramme^  of  the  powder  over  a  wound,  incrusting  to  a  depth 
of  1  to  2  millimetres,  the  caution  comes  from  Neuber  himself 
that  an  amount  beyond  3  grammes  (about  45  grains)  can 
not  be  exceeded  with  safety  when'used  on  the  surface  of  a 
wound.  Under  the  use  of  iodoform  1  lost  by  death  last 
winter,  after  a  clitoridectomy,  a  young  patient  with  the 
cerebral  symptoms  peculiar  to  poisoning  by  this  drug;  and, 
later,  recognizing  the  cause  in  an  amputation  at  the  knee 
joint,  followed  by  delirium,  ra[)id  pulse,  etc.,  without  other 
cause,  removed  the  dangerous  dressing  and  restored  the 
patient.  Such  accidents  have  been  met  with  by  other 
surgeons,  though  the  percentage  is  small  compared  with  the 
total  number  of  cases  treated.  Kiistcr,*  of  Hcrlin,  has  en- 
countered toxanmic  symptoms  even  after  its  cTuployment  in 
minute  doses,  and  he  says  that  under  its  use  erysipelas  and 
phlegmonous  inllamniations  have  appeared,  which,  under  the 
Listerian  treatment,  have  been  of  the  greatest  rarity.  So 
many  accidents  occurred  in  his  ward  that  a  return  was  made 
to  the  carbolic  acid.  In  the  "Lancet"  for  October  7,  1882, 
it  is  editorially  remarked,  in  connection  with  the  subject  of 
surgery  in  Germany,  that  "  Crermany  seems  to  have  taken 
up  with  zeal  the  (piestion  of  a  .substitute  for  carbolic  acid, 
and  proposals  have  from  time  to  time  been  made  as  to  the 
use  of  salicylic  acid,  thymol,  eucalyptus  oil,  and,  more  re- 
cently, of  naphthalin  and  a  preparation  of  common  turf. 
Iodoform  was  supposed  to  have  solved  the  ditTioulty ;  but, 
despite  its  value  in  healing  wounds,  it  occasioned  such 
derangements  in  the  system  generally  that  it  fell  into  dis- 
favor." 

The  difticulty  of  readilj'  recognizing  the  sjinptoms  of 
a  poisonous  dose  of  carbolic  acid  or  of  iodoform  led  to  ex- 
periments early  in  the  spring  of  the  year  at  the  \ew  York 
Hospital  with  a  new  antiseptic.  Tliis  was  corrosive  sub- 
limate, the  effect,s  of  which  are  (juickly  detected  if  acting  poi- 
sonously,  and  the  essay  was  based  upon  the  trial  test-s  made 
of  various  germicides  by  M.  de  la  Croix, f  an  excerpt  from 
which  was  published  in  the  "Lancet"  for  March  4,  1SS2. 

*  "  ConlraUilfttt  f.  Chinirpic,"  1882. 

f  The  list  is  ns  follows  :   1  gr.  to  S5  pcrm»ngftnntc  of  potassium. 

1  "     "  478  noetato  of  aluminium. 

1   "     "  34.1  inlioTlie  acid. 

1  "     "  410  iodino. 

1  "     "  431  olilorino, 

1  "     "   10  phenol. 

1  "     "  2,825  corrosiTc  BubUraitr. 


This  experimenter  undertook  a  .series  of  trials  with  a  number 
of  antiseptics,  with  the  result  that  1  gramme  of  corrosive 
sublimate  to  2,525  grammes  of  water  was  capable  of  kill- 
ing bacteria,  showing  it  thtis  to  be  the  most  potent  of  all. 
.My  results  with  it  in  three  compound  fractures  of  the  thigh 
and  six  of  the  leg  were  verj'  enco\iraging,  and,  on  my  rettini 
from  my  vacation,  this  treatment  was  resumed ;  and  the  re- 
sult, .so  far,  confirms  a  recent  report  on  the  subject  by  Kiim- 
mel,  of  Hamburg,  at  the  last  congress  of  the  German  sur- 
geons,* giving  a  large  and  satisfactory  showing  concerning 
the  value  of  this  dressing.  In  over  two  hundred  cases 
treated  successfully  by  this  method,  Kiimmel  and  Schede 
have  met  with  but  two  slight  cases  of  salivation. 

The  foregoing  remarks  have  been  made  as  a  preface  to 
the  practical  portion  of  detailing  the  writer's  present  mode 
of  dressing  wound.s.  First  of  all.  it  must  be  said  that  the 
carbolic  dressing  is  considered  by  far  the  mo.st  reliable  one ; 
it  has  sundry  inconveniences,  some  of  which  have  been  over- 
come, but  many  will  continue  to  exist,  due  to  the  volatility 
of  the  antiseptic  used. 

In  all  incised  wounds,  or  those  whose  depths  can  bo 
readily  reached  by  irrigation,  the  spray  is  omitted ;  f  but 
this  only  takes  place  at  the  first  dressing ;  all  changes  in  the 
dressing,  if  an  aseptic  condition  is  maintained,  are  made 
under  the  protection  of  a  spray,  \  as  it  is  felt  that  the  irregu- 
larities or  Imfractuosities  of  a  partially  healed  wound  are 
not  to  be  easily  protected  or  cleaned  out  by  irrigation.  All 
forcible  injection  of  a  closed  wound  through  drainage  tubea 
is  carefully  avoided.  It  is  in  this  way  that  carbolic-acid 
poi.soning  is  often  brought  about;  hence,  to  assure  one's 
self  of  the  patency  of  the  tubes,  it  is  only  neccs.sary  to  pass 
a  probe  through  them. 

Another  deviation  from  the  ordinary  programme  is  the 
employment  of  Mr.  Lister's  latest  carbolized,  chromicized, 
and  snlphuricized  catgut.  "  This  gut  can  be  kept  dry  in 
the  pocket-case,  like  an  ordinary  ligature,  and  needs  only  to 
be  immersed  in  the  carbolic  solution,  1  to  20,  for  a  ijuartor  of 
an  hour  prior  to  an  operation.  It  is  stronger  than  the  old 
catgut,  does  not  slip  in  tying,  as  does  that  kept  in  oil,  and  it 
does  not  so  ipiickly  di.ssolve  or  soften  in  the  tissues.  From 
personal  observation  I  can  state  that  it  will  remain  in  titu 
from  eight  to  twenty-two  days.  Two  simplifications  are  so  far 
made.  \  third  is  the  use  of  nnms's||  formula  in  making  the 
gauze.  One  can  keep  on  hand,  in  private  practice,  a  quart  or 
so  of  this  solution,  and  when  it  is  wanted,  the  gauze,  or  what- 
ever absorbing  material  is  employed,  can  be  wetted  with  it 

*  '•  ContralhUtt  f.  Chirurgie,"  July  22,  1882. 

t  In  Upurotomv,  kolotomv,  colotoiny,  and  in  opcretioni  on  the 
joints,  the  spray  ia  nlwayi  used. 

X  In  Hullo  and  Vienna,  much  irriRalion  and  little  spray  are  u»od  ; 
in  Berlin  and  Kiel,  much  spray  and  much  irrigation  ;  in  Munich,  much 
spray  and  little  irrigation  ;  in  Paris,  spray  and  irrigation  ;  in  London, 
spray  and  irrigation. 

«  The  formula  ("  Uncet,"  March  1?.  1882,  p.  440)  is  as  follows  : 
S;«cp  the  catgut  in  a  one-per-ocnt.  solution  of  chromic  acid  twelr* 
hours,  then  in  sulphurous  acid  (Br.  P.)  twelve  hours,  securing  the  ends 
to  prevent  untwisting.  Sulphuro>is  acid  of  only  half  the  strength  has 
lately  imived  to  be  K'tter,  k.-oping  the  gut  in  it  but  three  hours. 

I  Bruns  gives  the  following,  by  which  a  very  soft,  well-impreg- 
nat«il  gauze  is  easily  made:  Resin,  400  grammes ;  carl>olic  acid,  100 
grammes;  castor-oil,  80  granune*;  alcohol,  2  litres. 
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and  immediately  placed  on  the  wound,  or  it  can  be  kept 
for  some  time  by  being  enveloped,  without  any  drying,  in 
a  rubber  cloth.*  The  other  familiar  details  of  the  Lister 
treatment  are  still  resorted  to,  viz.,  the  "  protective,"  the 
drainage  tube  of  red  or  black  rubber,  the  carbolized  silk 
for  sutures  (not  always  previously  waxed,  but  simply  im- 
mersed in  the  stronger  carbolic  solution),  and  the  Mackin- 
tosh. A  retrograde  step,  so  far  as  simplitieation  is  con- 
cerned, made  to  avoid  the  renewal  of  drainage  tubes, 
which  is  usually  done  on  the  fourth  to  the  sixth  day,  is  the 
substitution  of  decalcified  chicken-bone  tubes,  as  suggested 
by  Neuber  for  the  ordinary  rubber  ones ;  with  these,  in  a 
case  otherwise  progressing  satisfactorily,  the  dressing  is  not 
renewed  until  soiled,  or  the  parts  healed.  In  using  iodo- 
form, the  wound  is  irrigated  frequently  with  a  l-to-20  solution 
of  carbolic  acid  before  the  powder  is  lightly  dusted  or  blown 
on  by  an  insulHator,  but  no  spray  is  used.  All  instruments 
and  sponges  are,  however,  protected  by  the  customary  car- 
bolic solutions.  The  wound  is  then  closed  by  metallic  or 
carbolized  silk  sutures,  drainage  tubes  of  either  rubber  or 
bone  are  introduced,  and  a  small  pad  or  cushion  of  iodo- 
formized  gauze,  or  other  absorbent  substance,  is  then  placed 
next  the  wound,  and  over  this  a  larger  mass  of  absorbent 
material,  without  any  Mackintosh  or  other  impermeable 
material  over  it,  is  applied,  and  secured  by  a  lightly  com- 
pressing bandage.  Now,  this  omission  of  the  outer  im- 
permeable layer  may  strike  a  devoted  adherent  of  carbolic 
acid  as  a  mistake,  but  the  slightly  volatile  nature  of  iodo- 
form permits  the  use  of  the  undiluted  antiseptic  directly  in 
contact  with  the  wound,  which  is,  it  is  said,  thus  protected 
very  strongly  from  the  secretions  that  may  be  tainted  at  the 
surface  of  the  dressing.  It  is,  moreover,  found  that  less 
risk  of  poisonous  action  takes  place  if  no  Mackintosh  or 
other  impermeable  substance  is  employed,  and  also  if  nuich 
pressure  of  the  retaining  bandages  be  not  resorted  to. 

Of  the  materials  utilized  to  soak  up  the  discharges  from 
the  wound,  there  are  three  that  are  in  common  use  besides 
the  ordinary  carbolized  gauze.  The  first  is  the  iodoformized 
gauze,  which  is  prepared  either  by  simply  dusting  a  given 
quantity  on  several  thicknesses  of  gauze,  or,  preferably,  by 
the  costly  method  of  impregnating  the  gauze,  previously 
washed,  with  50  parts  iodoform,  250  parts  ether,  and  750 
parts  alcohol;  this  gives  a  10-per-cent.  gauze.  Bruns  uses 
a  solution  of  1  part  iodoform,  4  parts  of  resin,  and  20  parts 
of  alcohol.  The  gauze  is  wetted  with  this  solution,  and 
subsequently  from  30  to  50  per  cent,  of  iodoform  is  dusted 
on  the  sticky  gauze,  to  which  it  adheres.  Lately  a  new 
wound  dressing  has  been  introduced  from  the  celebrated 
clinic  of  Kiel  by  Esmarch  and  Neuber,  which  possesses  ab- 
sorbability to  a  remarkable  degree.  It  is  peatr  or  turf- 
mold,  very  friable,  light,  and  spongy.  This,  impregnated 
with  2^  per  cent,  of  iodoform,  is  packed  lightly  in  a  small 
gauze  bag,  which  has  been  previous!}-  disinfected  with  a 

*  This  gauze  is  stronger  than  that  of  Lister,  but  it  loses  the  car- 
bolic acid  more  rapidly.  This  observation  {"  N.T.  Med.  Jour.,"  Jan., 
1880)  has  been  confirmed  by  Kopff,  who  found  that,  on  the  second  day 
after  each  kind  was  prepared,  the  gauze  of  Bruns  contained  5'62  per 
cent,  of  acid,  while  Lister's  only  retained  2-61  per  cent.  In  the  ordi- 
nary gauze  sold  at  the  shops  only  one  half  of  one  per  cent,  was  found. 


carbolic-acid  solution ;  over  this  a  larger  bag,  tilled  with 
plain  turf,  but  saturated  with  a  l-to-20  solution  of  carbolic 
acid,  is  placed  and  secured  wth  a  bandage,  considerably 
more  pressure  being  resorted  to  than  when  gauze  is  used. 
Bags  of  sawdust  are  also  used,  impregnated  with  iodoform 
or  corrosive  sublimate  and  carbolic  acid.  Such  dressings, 
with  the  decalcified  bone  drains,*  often  permit  an  amputa- 
tion wound  to  be  completely  healed  without  any  change. 
•When  such  a  prolongation  of  the  dressing  is  intended,  the 
outer  bandage  is  stiffened  by  water-glass.  Although  sand, 
cinders,  spun  glass,  and  other  substances  have  been  sug- 
gested, the  direction  of  trials  in  the  New  York  Hospital  has 
been  toward  perfecting  the  readily  obtained  and  cheap  saw- 
dust dressing,  and  so  far  it  has  answered  well.  But  nothing 
yet,  it  is  true,  has  been  found  to  surpass  the  effectiveness 
of  the  peat  dressing,  and,  although  it  may  in  the  future  be 
obtained  here,  yet  that  employed  now  has  to  be  procured 
by  importation,  and  is  hence  expensive. 

In  the  employment  of  corrosive  sublimate  as  an  anti- 
septic, a  spray  of  one  part  to  one  thousand  of  water  (about 
8  grs.  to  the  pint)  is  used,  or  a  solution  of  a  similar  strength 
is  irrigated  over  the  wound,  and  at  first  gauze  bags  of  turf 
or  sawdust,  impregnated  with  a  like  solution  and  dried,  were 
used,  but  recently  microscopic  examinations  have  showed 
that  they  were  of  insufficient  strength,  and  hence  the  absorb- 
ing dressings  have  been  immersed  in  the  stronger  solutions 
whicli  the  larger  e.xperience  of  Kiimmel  has  shown  to  be 
most  effective — viz.,  40  grs.  of  corrosive  sublimate  to  the  pint 
of  alcohol,  to  which  3  jss.  of  glycerin  is  added.  The  sponges 
and  compresses  are  kept  in  one-tenth-of-one-per-cent.  solu- 
tion, i.  c.,  8  grs.  to  the  pint  of  water.  The  silk  sutures  are 
prepared  by  soaking  for  two  hours  in  a  one-per-cent.  solu- 
tion, i.  e.,  76  grs.  to  the  pint,  and  subsequently  kept  in 
soak  in  the  weak  solution  (one-tenth  of  one  per  cent.). 
The  sublimated  catgut  is  very  strong  and  supple,  and  is 
made  by  placing  it  in  the  one-per-cent.  solution  (alcoholic) 
for  twelve  hours,  and  then  in  one-quarter-of-one-per-cent. 
(20  grs. — Oj)  solution,  to  which  is  added  3  j  of  glycerin. 
Under  such  dressings,  within  the  past  ten  days,  an  ampu- 
tation at  the  hip  joint  has  passed  satisfactorily  toward  com- 
plete recovery. 

Additional  advantages  of  the  sublimate  dressing  are 
its  freedom  from  odor,  its  slight  effect  upon  the  hands, 
much  less  than  from  carbolic  acid,  and  its  cheapness  and 
ease  of  preparation.  For  the  disinfection  of  instruments, 
however,  the  carbolic-acid  solution  has  still  to  be  used,  as 
the  prolonged  mercurial  immersion  is  apt  to  dull  cutting 
edges.  With  these  three  antiseptics  all  wounds  under  my 
charge  are  now  treated,  preference  being  given  to  carbolic 
acid.  Next  in  order  is  the  corrosive  sublimate,  iodoform 
being  reserved  for  small  wounds  or  injuries,  such  as 
crushed  fingers,  stabs,  etc.,  or  wounds  invohing  the  orifices 
of  the  body. 

The  statement  that  the  antiseptic  treatment  is  nothing 
but  cleanliness,  notwithstanding  the  remarkable  cases  of 
Tait,  is  not  borne  out  by  the  experience  of  the  majority 

*  Experiments  are  now  being  carried  out  to  determine  if  temporary 
drains  can  not  be  made  of  compounds  of  gelatin,  and  also  of  the 
chromicized  carotid  and  iliac  arteries  of  the  sheep. 
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of  the  loafliii}f  surj^einis  abroad.  Volkinann  r<^itorates  liis 
remark  that  no  suppuration  will  take  place  if  septic  infec- 
tion is  prevented,  and  Esmarch  and  Nussbaum  pronounce  a 
surffcon  criminal  in  neglecting  antiseptic  measures. 

The  tendency  in  the  striving  after  new  methods  of 
securing  this  end,  and  in  simplifying  the  more  compli- 
cated dressings,  is  to  neglect  the  thorough  and  complete 
first  disinfection  of  a  wound.  It  is  better  to  err  on  tin; 
side  of  too  much  care  than  to  assume  that  the  antiseptic 
u.sod  has  so  much  potency  that  no  care  at  all  need  be  taken. 
Since  the  satisfactory  working  of  iodoform,  for  instance,  I 
have  seen  surgeons  ignore  the  care  of  the  hands,  sponges, 
and  instruments — drying  the  wounds  with  towels  after  wash- 
ing the  same  with  carbolic  solutions,  etc.  Whatever  may 
be  the  theory,  if  an  antiseptic  is  used  it  should  be  applied 
from  the  beginning  of  a  wound,  and  kept  applied  until  the 
wound  has  either  healed  or  been  placed  beyond  the  reach 
of  tlanger,  by  full  granulation. 


ANTISEPTIC    SUKGERY 

By  .J.  WILLISTON  WRIGHT,  M.  T)., 


Ik  the  (pu'stiou  were  asked  me,  whether  I  believed  in 
antiseptic  surgery  or  not,  I  should   answer  both  yes  and  no. 

Yes,  if  by  antiseptic  surgery  is  implied  the  thorough 
cleansing  and  disinfection  of  th<'  hands  of  the  surgeon  and 
liis  assistants,  together  with  his  instruments  and  si)onges, 
when  about  to  perform  an  operation  or  dress  a  wound. 

Yes,  if  by  the  term  is  implied  the  removal  from  the 
vicinity  of  an  open  wound  or  sore  of  all  nuiterials  which 
■ire  liable  to  infect  it,  such  as  decomposed  sernm,  blood- 
pus,  or  particles  of  dead  tissue ;  the  removal,  at  the  earliest 
|)ossible  nioment,  not  only  from  the  patient's  person,  but 
.ilso  from  his  room,  of  all  .soiled  bandages,  poultices,  or  other 
dressings,  and  the  thorough  cleansing  of  the  injured  part  im- 
mediately thereafter  with  water  impregnated  with  some  one 
of  the  many  s()-i'alle<l  germicides  or  antiseptics,  of  which  car- 
bolic acid  is  perhaps  as  good  as  any,  on  account  of  its  well- 
known  property  of  preventing  and  arresting  fermentation 
.■iikI  putrefaction,  on  account  of  its  cheapness,  and  the  facil- 
ity of  obtaining  it  almost  everywhere. 

Yes,  if  the  term  embodies  the  purifying  of  the  air  of 
the  patient's  apartment,  as  far  as  possible,  of  such  elements 
as  are  supposed  to  develop  septicn-mia,  pya-mia,  or  erysipe- 
las, whether  in  the  form  of  living  microscopical  organisms, 
•iccording  to  the  theories  of  Pasteur,  or  in  tlie  form  of  mi- 
nute particles  of  septic  matter  thrown  oflE  from  the  skin, 
t'rom  the  lungs,  or  from  the  surface  of  the  wound  itself. 

Yes,  if  it  means  the  timely  evacuation  of  all  pent-up 
tluids,  whether  pus  or  other  inflammatory  prod\icts,  and  the 
making  of  suitable  provision  for  their  discharge  as  fast  as 
formed,  and  before  decomposition  liiis  had  time  to  occur, 
by  the  use  of  counter-openings,  position  of  the  part,  and  the 
proper  employment  of  drainage  tubes. 

Yes,  if  it  means,  in  a  word,  perfect  cleanliness  not  only 
of  the  wound,  but  of  everything  which  conies  in  contact 


with  it,  including  fingers,  instruments,  sponges,  dressings ; 
including  the  patient's  clothes  and  his  bed  linen,  and  in- 
cluding, last  but  not  lea-st,  as  perfect  disinfection  of  the  air 
of  the  apartment  as  can  be  secured,  first,  by  thorough  ven- 
tilation, and,  secondly,  by  keeping  the  air  more  or  less 
charged  with  carbolic  acid  or  some  other  reliable  antiseptic. 

No,  if  it  means  that  all  wounds  must  necessarily  do 
badly  ;  that  septicsemia,  pya>mia,  and  erysipelas  must  be  the 
rule  and  not  the  exception,  without  recourse  to  all  of  the 
endless  details  of  Lister's  method. 

Xo,  if  it  implies  that  the  science  and  art  of  surgery  have 
reached  that  state  of  perfection  which  enables  their  votaries 
not  only  to  predict  with  absolute  certainty  the  results  of  a 
given  operation,  but  even  to  guarantee  a  successful  termina- 
tion. 

No,  if  it  woulil  force  upon  us  the  doctrine  that  all 
wounds,  whether  of  an  incised,  a  lacerated,  or  a  contased 
nature,  do  best  when  hermetically  sealed  under  seven  or 
eight  layers  of  antiseptic  gauze,  with  one  or  two  of  caoat- 
chouc  or  oil  silk  coated  with  varnish  interspersed. 

No,  if  it  would  compel  us  to  discard  in  all  cases  the 
open  treatment  of  Humphrey  and  tlie  water  dressings  of  Sir 
William  Fergusson  as  relics  of  a  barbarous  age.  to  be  con 
demned,  shunned,  and  avoided  by  all  decent  society,  and 
especially  by  all  surgeons  who  make  the  slightest  preten- 
sions to  scientific  attainment. 

No,  if  it  would  have  us  believe  that  the  statistical  rec- 
ords bearing  upon  this  question  have  always  been  fairly, 
honestly,  or  impartially  made  ;  or  that  when  we  are  regaled 
with  an  array  of  twenty  or  more  cases  of  amputation  of 
cancerous  breasts,  for  example,  in  the  experience  of  one 
man,  all  done  with  strict  attentiim  to  the  details  of  Lister's 
methofl,  and  .'ill  resulting  in  union  of  the  wound  by  the  first 
intention  throughout,  there  is  not  some  part  of  the  history 
of  these  or  other  cases  in  the  experience  of  the  same  indi- 
vidual which,  for  rea.sons  best  known  to  himself,  has  not 
been  told. 

No,  if  it  would  have  us  believe  that  the  better  results 
which  are  now  obtained  in  the  treatment  of  surgical  inju- 
ries generally,  over  those  of  even  a  few  years  ago,  are  attrib- 
utable exclusively  to  the  minutiie  of  Lister's  method ;  that 
no  credit  is  due  to  the  general  recognition  on  the  part  of 
surgeons  of  the  necessity  for  free  drainage,  the  improved 
state  of  hospital  hygiene,  the  importance  of  abundant  air- 
supply,  the  avoidance  of  overcrowding,  etc. 

With  regard  to  carbolic  acid  considered  merely  in  the 
light  of  a  dressing  calculated  to  promote  the  cicatriwtion 
of  wound.s,  and  independently  of  its  antiseptic  properties,  I 
believe  that  it  acts  as  a  stimulant  to  the  parts  to  which  it 
may  bo  applied  ;  that,  like  many  other  allied  9ul>8tanoes,  it 
protects  a  sore  from  the  air,  hardens  and  contracts  its  sur^ 
face,  thereby  lessening  its  sei-retion.  and  so  favors  those  pro- 
cesses of  nature  whereby  alone  perfect  repair  can  lake  place. 
But  th.st  its  virtues  in  this  respect  are  specially  greater  than 
those  of  alcohol,  creasote,  and  many  of  the  terebinthinates, 
or  that  they  are  at  all  comparable  with  those  of  Pemvian 
balsam,  for  example,  I  have  always  had  serious  doubts. 

The  danger  of  jv>i8oning  by  carbolic  acid  in  the  treat- 
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jnent  of  open  wounds,  especially  where  considerable  quan- 
tities are  used,  as  in  the  syringing  out  of  the  cavity  of  a 
large  abscess,  are  not  so  trifling,  nor  are  cases  of  this  kind 
so  rare,  as  many  of  its  warmer  advocates  would  have  us  be- 
lieve. For  which  reason,  as  also  on  account  of  its  well- 
known  irritating  qualities,  I  do  not  think  it  is  a  proper  sub- 
stance to  introduce  into  the  peritoneal  or  pleural  ca\dties 
in  the  form  of  vapor,  as  commonly  used  during  operations, 
or  in  the  form  of  a  watery  solution  for  washing  out  these 
cavities,  except  in  a  very  high  state  of  dilution. 

Like  other  novelties  in  medicine  and  surgery  which  pre- 
sent themselves  from  time  to  time,  carbolic  acid  has  been 
the  popular  craze  for  the  last  fifteen  years;  it  has  been  used 
externally  or  internally,  in  some  form  or  other,  for  almost 
every  ill  that  flesh  is  heir  to. 

That  it  has  been  the  means,  either  directly  or  indirectly, 
of  saving  many  lives,  chiefly  through  the  teachings  of  Pro- 
fessor Lister  and  his  followers,  no  one  who  has  been  at  all  ob- 
servant can  deny  ;  that  it  has  killed  a  considerable  number 
of  people  is  equally  certain  ;  that  it  will  not  cure  every- 
thing, and  that  it  will  not  always  prevent  blood  poisoning 
where  the  constitution  of  the  patient  is  depraved  and  the 
blood  vitiated,  is  a  proposition  too  self-evident  to  require 
an  argument  for  its  demonstration. 

That  the  majority  of  simple  wounds  occurring  in  a 
healthy  subject,  and  treated  under  favorable  local  conditions, 
will  heal  equally  well  without  it,  is  perhaps  not  so  easy  to 
prove,  yet  is  generally  acknowledged  by  a  large  number  of 
careful,  conscientious  surgeons. 

In  a  word,  carbolic  acid,  considered  as  a  panacea,  has 
had  its  day  ;  like  bromide  of  potassium,  like  chloral  hydrate, 
and  many  other  new  drugs,  after  having  turned  the  heads  of 
more  than  half  of  the  medical  world  for  a  few  brief  years,  it 
has,  in  this  country  at  least,  like  them,  come  to  occupy  a 
definite  place  in  the  minds  of  the  majority  of  physicians, 
or  has  come  to  be  valued  by  them  for  just  about  what  it  is 
really  worth,  neither  more  nor  less. 


ANTISEPTICS  IN  EVERT-DAY  PRACTICE. 

By  WILLIAM  T.  BULL,  M.  D., 

BTmSEON  TO  BT.  ITTKE'S  AND  THB   OHAUBEBS  STBEIET  HOSPITALS. 

While  the  antiseptic  treatment  of  wounds,  either  by 
Lister's  dressing  or  some  of  its  substitutes  or  modifica- 
tions, is  now  carried  out  in  most  of  our  hospitals,  it  does 
not  seem  to  be  so  generally  adopted  by  practitioners  as  is 
desirable.  It  is  admitted  to  be  indispensable  for  all  im- 
portant operations  and  wounds,  and  in  wards  where  many 
patients  are  aggregated,  but  is  thought  unnecessary,  or  of 
less  value,  in  the  minor  wounds  which  occur  in  every-day 
practice.  Or,  if  its  advantages  are  not  denied,  it  is  thought 
to  be  too  complicated,  and  to  be  too  tedious  to  warrant  its 
adoption. 

Now,  it  is  a  fact  that  these  minor  wounds  may  be  the 
starting-points  of  the  most  serious  inflammations,  and  it  is 
hence  most  important  so  to  treat  them  as  to  prevent  such 
inflammations.  This  can  be  most  surely  accomplished  by 
carrying  out  strict  antiseptic  measures ;  and  it  is  fortunately 


the  case  that  treatment  by  these  measures  has  been  much 
simplified  in  the  past  five  years,  so  that  no  one  can  reason- 
ably refrain  from  practicing  it  on  the  score  of  complexity. 

Before  mentioning  in  detail  the  class  of  cases  to  which 
I  refer,  let  me  point  out  the  ways  in  which  the  original 
Lister  dressing  may  be  modified  and  made  to  answer  all 
purposes  for  small  wounds.  In  place  of  the  expensive  car- 
bolized  gauze,  one  may  use  the  iodoform  gauze  *  (made  by 
rubbing  the  crystals  into  the  meshes  of  well-washed  cheese- 
cloth), or  compresses  of  lint  or  gauze  wet  in  two-and-a-half- 
per-cent.  solution  of  carbolic  acid.  Carbolized  catgut  may 
be  replaced  by  silk  which  has  been  boiled  for  an  hour  in  five- 
per-cent.  solution  of  carbolic  acid,  and  kept  in  that  solution. 
This  will  serve  both  for  ligatures  and  sutures,  but  is  not  so 
sure  to  prove  unirritating  as  catgut.  The  "  protective  "  may 
be  dispensed  with,  and  the  spray  is  not  needed,  since  one  can 
rely  on  irrigation  with  a  five-per-cent.  solution.  But  the 
utmost  care  should  be  taken  to  cleanse  the  parts  about  the 
wound,  the  hands  of  the  surgeon,  and  the  instruments,  using 
for  this  purpose  the  five-per-cent.  solution  of  carbolic  acid. 

Among  the  cases  that  fall  frequently  under  the  exclusive 
care  of  the  general  practitioner,  and  in  which  surgeons  are 
not  consulted,  are  scalp  wounds,  wounds  of  the  hand,  and 
small  wounds  in  the  vicinity  of  the  larger  joints,  or  over- 
lying the  pleural  or  peritoneal  cavity.  Even  the  most 
trifling  of  these  wounds  may  have  serious  consequences. 
From  scalp  wounds  erysipelas  is  a  frequent  and  pyaemia  an 
occasional  result,  while  finger  and  hand  wounds  are  fre- 
quently attended  with  prolonged  suppuration  in  the  sheaths 
of  the  tendons  and  the  cellular  tissue  of  the  forearm  ;  and 
synovitis,  pleurisy,  and  peritonitis  often  follow  superficial 
wounds.  It  is  needless  to  dwell  on  the  importance  of  these 
wounds.  It  is  sufiicient  to  say  that  their  ill  consequences 
may  be  avoided  by  preventing  sepsis  during  their  healing. 

In  all  scalp  wounds  the  head  should  be  thoroughly 
washed  with  the  five-per-cent.  solution,  and,  in  all  but  the 
smallest,  the  hair  cut  off  about  the  wound.  After  stopping 
bleeding  with  the  ligature,  or,  better,  by  the  application  of 
forcipressure  forceps  for  a  few  minutes,  the  wound  itself 
should  be  irrigated  with  the  same  solution.  Small  incised 
wounds  of  the  scalp  alone  (without  gaping)  require  no 
sutures ;  only  a  pad  of  iodoform  lint  on  either  side,  and  a 
third  larger  pad  to  cover  and  extend  beyond  them,  held  in 
place  by  a  snug  bandage.  Larger  wounds,  with  detachment 
of  the  scalp,  or  exposing  the  bone,  may  be  sutured,  but 
must  be  carefully  drained  with  horse-hair  (previously  cleansed 
with  ether  and  five-per-cent.  carbolic-acid  solution)  at  the 
ends  of  the  wound,  and  through  a  counter-opening  at  the 
most  dependent  point,  and  covered  with  iodoform  gauze  (or 
compresses  of  lint  wet  in  two-and-a-half-per-cent.  solution), 
overlapped  by  gutta-percha  tissue.  Finally,  wounds  with 
much  contusion,  or  laceration,  or  loss  of  substance — in  gen- 
eral, those  in  which  healing  by  granulation  is  the  best  that 
can  be  hoped  for — will  do  best  if  stuSed  with  iodoform  gauze, 
or  the  lint  wet  in  two-and-a-half-per-cent.  solution,  and  cov- 
ered with  absorbent  cotton  and  gutta-percha  tissue.  The 
iodoform  dressing  should  be  renewed  when  discharge  appears 

*  Seabury  &  Johnson,  who  manufacture  a  superior  carbolized 
gauze,  promise  to  furnish  «oon  an  equally  satisfactory  iodoform  gauze 
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on  its  surface  or  at  its  edge ;  the  compresses  of  two-and-half- 
per-cent.  solution  twice  or  three  times  in  twenty-four  hours. 
(A  Lister  dressing  will  need  changing  only  after  intervals 
of  several  days.)  If  decomposition  should  occur,  the  wound 
iijimt  be  irrigated  with  five-per-ccnt.  solution.  But,  if  it  re- 
main sweet,  it  must  not  be  disturbed  (washing,  etc.),  except 
to  renew  the  dressing. 

Wounds  of  the  fingers  and  hand  require  most  careful 
cleansing,  both  of  the  wound  and  the  parts  adjacent,  with 
Hve-per-cent.  solution,  since  they  arc  mostly  complicated 
with  foreign  matters,  such  as  dirt,  machine-oil,  powder,  glass, 
etc.  For  small  incised  wounds,  neither  drains  nor  sutures 
are  necessary.  Carefid  approximation  of  the  edges  by  com- 
])rcs8e8  with  strips  of  iodoform  gauze  (aj)])lied  like  ad- 
hesive plaster),  covered  by  cotton  and  rubber,  will  suffice 
to  secure  first  intention.  Deeper  incised  wounds  should 
have  a  horse-hair  or  rubber  drain,  and  cut  ends  of  tendons 
be  sutured  with  carbolized  silk  cut  short.  All  lacerated  and 
contused  wounds,  including  compound  fractures  and  dis- 
locations with  detachment  of  the  skin,  should  be  left  to 
granulate,  and  no  parts  removed  by  operation  which  are 
not  actually  dead.  (1  am  satisfied,  from  the  experience  of 
many  cases  at  the  Chambers  Street  Hospital,  that  this  is  the 
hcst  course  to  follow.  1  have  often  been  disappointed  in 
the  effort  to  unite  and  drain  this  class  of  wounds,  with  a 
careful  Lister  dressing  too,  and  had  cellulitis  follow.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  most  serious  lacerations  have,  when  left 
open,  granulated  finely  in  from  five  to  ten  days,  without  the 
least  local  or  constitutional  reaction,  and  with  moderate  and 
sweet  suppuration.)  After  the  irrigation,  all  recesses  of  the 
Wound,  especially  those  beneath  detached  skin  and  fascia, 
should  be  lightly  stufEed  with  iodoform  gauze,  and  the  cot- 
ton and  gutta-percha  outside  dressing  ai)j)lied  to  the  entire 
hand  and  wrist  with  a  splint.  In  place  of  the  iodoform 
gauze,  the  compresses  of  two-and-a-half-per-ccnt.  solution  of 
carbolic  acid  may  be  used ;  but  this  is  not  so  sure  to  pre- 
serve asepsis,  and  will  need  to  be  renewed  every  day,  if  cov- 
ered with  gutta-percha,  or  kept  constantly  wet  with  the  same 
solution,  .\fter  the  wound  granulates,  useless  parts  should 
lie  amputated,  and  cicatrization  promoted  by  skin  grafting 
Hud  strapping  with  adhesive  plaster.  The  most  rapid 
growth  of  the  cicatrix  I  have  found  to  follow  the  boracic- 
acid  dressing.  The  surface  and  edges  are  protected  with 
gutta-percha  tissue,  oil-silk,  or  (best  of  all)  "  protective " 
wet  in  five-per-cent.  solution  of  carbolic  acid.  Over  this,  and 
projecting  an  inch  or  more  beyond,  comes  a  compress  of  lint 
wet  in  a  saturated  solution  of  boracic  acid,  and  then  an  elastic 
liandage,  which  must  be  very  evenly  and  smoothly  applied. 
This  will  require  renewal  only  every  third  or  fourth  day. 
U  is  more  suited  to  ulcers  of  the  arm  and  leg,  however, 
where,  without  exaggeration,  I  have  seen  the  cicatricial  edge 
advance  fully  an  inch  from  all  sides  under  one  dressing. 

In  the  third  class  of  cases  that  1  have  referred  to — that 
of  small  wounds  overlying  the  greater  joints,  or  the  thoracic 
or  abdominal  cavity — the  greatest  care  is  needed  to  prevent 
se])sis.  After  thorough  washing,  the  discharge  should  be 
given  free  vent  through  the  largest  drain  the  wound  will 
permit  (a  couuter-opening  is  ofteu  advisable),  and  iodo- 
form gauze,  or  the  carbolized  (two-aud-a-half-per-cont.)  com- 


presses, applied  as  above  described.  If  one  were  in  doubt 
whether  the  cavity  was  opened  or  not,  it  would  be  best  to 
apply  the  fivc-per-cent.  solution  on  a  sponge,  or  (better)  to 
spread  a  thin  film  of  iodoform  on  the  raw  surface.  At  all 
events,  the  wound  had  better  not  be  tightly  sutured ;  and, 
on  the  first  appearance  of  inflammatory  reaction,  it  should 
be  opened,  irrigated,  stuffed,  and  left  to  granulate  under  a 
dressing.  In  cases  of  slight  punctured  wounds,  such  as  are 
made  by  sharp  hooks,  or  pocket-knives,  it  might  be  safe  to 
dispense  with  drainage,  especially  if  the  wound  had  been 
but  a  short  time  exposed  to  the  air,  and  there  was  no  reason 
to  fear  the  presence  of  foreign  matters;  but,  in  general,  I 
should  feel  .safer  from  septic  influences  with  a  freer  wound 
thoroughly  carbolized,  or  iodoformized,  and  drained,  than 
with  a  small  one  left  to  Nature's  sealing  process,  that  of  the 
coagulation  of  the  blood  in  it.  Of  course,  absolute  rest 
should  be  enjoined.  The  following  case  illustrates  the  sad 
result  of  neglecting  this  class  of  wounds :  A  laborer  was 
brought  to  the  Chambers  Street  Hospital  suffering  from 
suppurative  synovitis  of  one  knee  joint.  A  week  before  he 
was  stabbed  over  the  knee  with  a  pocket-knife,  and  walked 
to  a  doctor's  office.  A  piece  of  adhesive  plaster  was  applied 
to  the  cut ;  he  was  told  that  it  amounted  to  nothing,  but 
recommended  to  keep  <juiet.  The  joint  began  to  swell,  but 
he  delayed  seeking  advice  till  high  fever  came  on.  On  ad- 
mission to  the  hospital  the  joiut  was  full  of  pus,  he  bad 
pneumonia,  pericarditis  developed  a  day  or  two  later,  and 
the  autopsy,  ten  days  after  the  injury,  revealed  pyajmia. 

A  word  of  caution  as  to  the  infection  of  wounds  by  the 
practitioner  himself  may  be  apropos.  We  all  know  that  it 
is  possible  to  carry  the  germs  of  puerperal  septicu;mia  from 
one  woman  to  another;  and  it  is  equally  possible  to  carry 
germs  from  a  septic  wound  to  a  healthy  one,  and  to  set  up 
unhealthy  action  in  the  latter.  It  is  advisable  never  to  go 
direct  from  an  erysipelatous  patient  to  one  with  a  healthy 
w  ound,  and  one  should  never  pass  from  the  dressing  of  one 
Wound  to  another  without  el.aborate  cleansing  of  the  hands 
with  five-per-cent.  solution.  Tlie  following  is  a  good  in- 
stance of  infection  through  the  surgeon,  which  came  under 
my  notice  recently  :  A  dispensjiry  surgeon  dressed  a  hand 
with  severe  cellulitis,  and  a  half  hour  later,  without  wash- 
ing his  hands,  sewed  up  a  slight  wound  in  the  check  of  a 
healthy  child,  and  applied  a  cold-water  dressing.  Twenty- 
four  hours  later  the  child  was  brought  back  with  vomitiog, 
high  fever,  and  erysi])clas  of  the  face.  Careful  inquiry  failed 
to  find  any  source  of  infection  in  his  surroundings. 

Such  dressings  jis  I  have  described  can  not  be  reason- 
ably called  complicated.  The  materiids  are  easily  procured, 
they  are  easily  aiiplied,  and  without  the  sjicriticc  of  much 
time.  In  the  end,  from  the  intrequcnoy  of  their  renewal, 
and  the  more  rapid  course  of  the  hcjUing  process,  much 
time  is  saved  to  both  physician  and  patient.  It  is  in  the 
power  of  the  physician,  by  the  use  of  these  antiseptic 
measures,  to  secure  a  prompt  and  inoffensive  healing  of 
such  wounds  as  I  have  mentioned,  and  to  avoid  all  second- 
ary inflammations.  I  do  not  mean  to  assert  that  he  will  be 
successful  in  every  case.  Neglect  on  the  part  of  the  pa- 
tient, disarrangement  of  the  dressing,  or  its  failure  to  pro- 
vent  sepsis,  may  cause  an  occasional  bad  result,  but  thote 
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are  conditions  beyond  his  control.     But  my  own  experience 
tells  me  that  if  he  takes  every  precaution  he  will  secure  the 
best  result  in  the  great  majority  of  cases. 
2  East  Thiety-thikd  Street. 


CASE  OF  OSTEOMA  OF  THE  CONJUNCTIVA. 

By  E.  G.  LOPvING,  M.  D.,  New  Yobk. 

The  patient  was  a  healthy  aud  well-developed  child  of 
eight  months.  Just  after  its  birth,  a  small  fold  of  "  skin," 
as  the  mother  said,  was  noticed  in  the  upper  and  outer 
angle  of  the  eye.  This  fold  began  to  be  more  and  more 
apparent  until  the  child  was  five  months  old,  when  it  at- 
tained its  present  position  and  size,  which  have  not  changed 
during  the  last  three  months.  The  eye  has  never  been  at 
all  red  except  to  a  trifling  degree,  and  then  only  at  times 
over  the  fleshy  protuberance.  Nor  has  there  been  any  pain 
connected  with  it.  The  protuberance  presented  the  ap- 
pearance of  a  small  oval  cystic  growth,  midway  between  the 
outer  angle  of  the  eye  and  the  edge  of  the  cornea,  and  was 
in  about  the  horizontal  meridian.  It  was  not  until  the 
forceps  touched  the  mass  after  opening  into  the  fold  that 
its  bony  or  cretaceous  character  was  suspected.  It  was 
firmly  attached  to  the  conjunctiva  above  and  at  the  sides, 
though  it  did  not  appear  to  be  attached  at  all  to  the  globe. 
The  operation  healed  kindly,  there  only  remaining,  at  the 
end  of  the  fourth  week,  when  the  child  was  last  seen,  a  slight 
injection  along  the  wound. 

The  other  eye  was  perfectly  normal.  The  child  has  a 
slight  naevoid-looking  spot  on  each  upper  lid. 

The  weight  of  the  mass  was  45  milligrammes ;  length,  8 
mm.;  width,  5'5  mm.;  height,  2'5  mm.  It  was  oval  in 
shape,  with  the  long  diameter  in  the  horizontal  meridian  of 
the  eye.  It  was  convex  above  and  concave  below  where  it 
rested  upon  the  sclera. 

The  specimen  was  given  to  Dr.  W.  H.  Welch,  and  his 
report  is  as  follows :  The  bony  growth  is  enveloped  in  a 
thin  fibrous  capsule.  The  growth  is  found  to  consist  of 
true  bone.  Thin  slices  removed  with  the  scalpel  show  per- 
fectly formed  lacunae  and  canaliculi.  No  large  medullary 
spaces  are  found,  but  there  are  Haversian  canals,  around 
which  the  bone  corpuscles  are  arranged  in  lamellar  systems. 
The  addition  of  acid  to  a  fragment  of  the  specimen  causes 
an  evolution  of  abundant  bubbles  of  gas,  leaving  behind  an 
organic  residue. 

Dr.  Welch  reports  that  only  two  other  cases  which  had 
been  reported  are  known  to  him.  These  are  found  in 
Graefe  and  Saemisch's  "  Handbuch  d.  gesammt.  Augenheil- 
kunde,"  Bd.  iv,  Th.  2,  p.  151,  1876.  He  finds  no  reference 
to  any  cases  since  then  in  Virchow  and  Hirsch's  "  Jahres- 
bericht." 


Dr.  Hdnter  McGuire  writes  to  the  editor  of  the  "  Virginia  Medical 
Monthly  "  concerning  the  title  of  "  Emeritus  Professor  of  Surgery  in 
the  Medical  College  of  Yirginia,"  erroneously  appended  to  his  name  in 
the  "  International  Encyclopaedia  of  Surgery."  He  expresses  his  sur- 
prise and  mortification  at  the  mistake,  stating  that  he  resigned  the 
chair  of  surgery  in  the  college  several  years  ago,  and  has  since  had  no 
connection  with  the  iu*titution. 


Corrfsponirena. 

LETTER   FROM   BOSTON. 

Boston,  November  13,  1882. 

Among  those  matters  likely  to  prove  interesting  in  corre- 
spondence from  another  city,  the  subject  of  medical  charities 
stands  prominent.  Of  the  older  institutions  of  Boston,  how- 
ever, the  Massachusetts  General  Hospital  and  the  City  Hospital, 
there  is  little  to  say  that  is  not  known  to  most  of  your  readers. 
The  former  has  recently  opened  its  beautiful  Convalescent  Home 
at  Belmont,  a  charming  town  a  few  miles  from  Boston,  and 
everything  is  in  good  working  order.  A  new  building  has  been 
erected  for  the  Training  School  for  Nurses,  and  will  soon  be 
dedicated.  The  Out-patient  building,  which  has  long  been  over- 
crowded, is  to  have  an  additional  story,  so  as  to  better  accom- 
modate the  throat  and  skin  departments ;  and,  when  these 
changes  are  finished,  we  may  expect  others.  In  fact,  it  is  an 
open  secret  that  another  new  ward  will  be  begun  iu  the  spring, 
upon  the  remaining  available  space  in  the  hospital  grounds. 
Soon  the  trustees  will  begin  the  buildings  for  the  lunatic  depart- 
ment of  the  hospital,  now  called  the  McLean  Asylum,  which  is 
at  Somerville,  situated  upon  a  hill  overlooking  Boston.  The 
base  of  this  hill  is  surrounded  by  railroads;  in  fact,  one  railroad 
runs  directly  across  the  grounds.  I  say  soon,  for  it  is  only  a 
question  of  time,  and  that  in  the  near  future,  when  the  land  can 
be  sold  for  enough  to  build  a  model  asylum  on  the  corporation's 
beautiful  grounds  near  the  Convalescent  Home. 

The  Carney  Hospital,  carried  on  under  the  direction  of  the 
Catholic  Sisters,  is  situated  on  the  historic  "Dorchester 
Heights,"  in  South  Boston,  having  a  more  beautiful  and  ex- 
tended view  than  any  like  institution  in  Boston,  overlooking  as 
it  does  the  harbor  and  the  surrounding  country.  It  is  the  only 
general  hospital  in  our  neighborhood  where  patients  having 
private  rooms  can  select  their  physicians  from  those  who  are 
not  on  the  hospital  staff.  It  is  also  the  only  one  where  ovari- 
otomy is  done  under  the  hospital  roof,  Dr.  John  Homans  having 
performed  fifty  of  this  class  of  operations  there. 

The  Adams  Nervine  Asylum  is  situated  in  one  of  the  out- 
lying wards,  near  where  we  hope  to  have  a  park,  when  our  city 
fathers  can  agree  to  accept  the  liberal  offer  from  the  Overseers 
of  Harvard  University,  they  offering  the  Bussey  Arboretum  to 
the  use  of  the  public  if  the  city  will  build,  and  keep  in  repair, 
walks  and  drive-ways,  and  furnish  police  service,  the  care  of  the 
grounds  being  paid  for  by  the  college.  Founded  through  the  gen- 
erosity of  the  man  whose  name  it  bears,  the  Nervine  Asylum  has, 
during  the  short  time  it  has  been  open,  demonstrated  that  there 
was  a  wide  field  of  usefulness  ready  for  it,  and  that  it  is  doing 
its  work  well.  As  one  of  the  trustees  of  the  Adams,  and  also 
of  the  McLean,  said  to  me,  "  I  can  not  help  thinking  that  by  our 
work  at  the  Nervine  we  are  preventing  people  from  going  to 
SomerviUe,  taking  them  in  time  to  benefit  them."  Dr.  Fraidc 
Page,  formerly  of  the  McLean  Asylum,  is  the  resident  physican. 

Some  twelve  years  ago  the  Childi'en's  Hospital  was  organ- 
ized upon  a  small  scale.  Now  its  sphere  of  usefulness  has  large- 
ly outgrown  its  present  quarters,  aud  it  will  soon  be  moved 
into  the  spacious  new  building  on  Huntington  Avenue.  The 
exterior  is  plain,  without  any  attempt  at  ornamentation  ;  but 
everything  that  sanitary  engineering  and  plumbing  can  do  has 
been  done,  and,  though  the  location,  on  sanitary  grounds,  is  not 
the  very  best,  a  brilliant  future  may  be  predicted  for  it. 

One  of  the  oldest  and  best-conducted  of  our  charities,  but 
one  little  heard  of  outside  of  the  city,  is  the  Boston  Dispensary. 
For  years  before  out-patient  departments  were  thought  of,  the 
afiflicted  poor  were  treated  in  a  quiet  way  at  its  building  in  Ben- 
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iK'tt  Street,  anil  its  district  pliyHiciaiis  went  over  the  whole  city, 
rjot  only  giving  advice  and  furnishing  njedicincs,  but  in  many 
(•iises  providing  food  and  raiment  out  of  their  own  private  nieuiis. 
In  the  directors'  room  in  the  Dispensary,  over  the  fire-place,  is 
a  carving  representing  the  biblical  story  of  the  Good  Samaritan  ; 
in  many  houses  the  district  physician  has  put  that  scene  in  prai'- 
tice.  So  quietly  has  the  institution  done  its  work  that  many 
charitable  people  have  never  heard  of  it.  Recently  it  lias  made 
an  ai)peal  for  money  in  order  to  erect  a  new  building.  The 
plans  arc  drawn  and  have  been  accejited  (^not,  however,  till  they 
liail  been  examined  and  api)roved  l>y  the  medical  board  i,  and 
soon  work  will  be  begun,  ami  we  HJiail  have  a  model  building, 
which  will  accommodate  the  stall'  and  the  greatly  increased 
number  of  patients. 

Another  new  building  of  interest  to  your  readers  is  the  new- 
Harvard  Medical  School.  Situated  on  Boylston  Street,  near  a 
number  of  handsoino  churches  and  other  public  buildings,  it  is 
an  ornament  to  the  city,  and  one  that  all  those  interested  in  medi- 
cal education  may  be  proud  of.  It  is  the  intention  of  the  Faculty 
to  have  everything  in  readiness  for  I  he  new  year,  and  fitly  cele- 
brate the  centennial  year  of  the  Medical  School. 

Dr.  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes  has  resigned  his  [u-ofessorsliip  in 
the  Medical  School,  as  most  of  your  readers  are  doidjtiess  aware. 
l''or  over  a  (|uarter  of  a  century  ho  was  Profes.eor  of  Anatomy 
arul  Physiology ;  but  since  these  subjecta  were  separated,  upon 
the  introduction  of  the  "  New  System  "  of  medical  education,  he 
has  continued  to  show  that  the  study  of  anatomy  can  be  made 
anything  but  a  dry  subject.  It  will  be  hard  to  fill  his  jilace 
satisfactorily  to  all.  Fortunately  the  funds  in  the  hands  of  the 
Overseers  for  the  Chair  of  Anatomy  will  be  large  enough  to 
attract  a  capable  anatomist,  for,  by  oonihining  the  "  Parkman  " 
and  "  Wynnm  "  professorships,  about  ifS.OOO  a  year  will  bo  at 
their  disposal.  Of  course,  this  would  render  occasional  lectures 
at  Oanihridge  necessary ;  but  a  man  with  that  salary  wouhl  be 
expected  to  devote  his  whole  time  to  the  subject.  What  the 
University  loses  by  Professor  ll(ilines"s  resignation  the  literary 
world  at  largo  will  gain. 

^  It  is  a  common  saying  with  us  that  any  deserving  charity 
can  got  all  the  money  it  asks  for.  One  such  institution  has  just 
received  a  handsome  sum  without  asking  for  it.  The  lioston 
l.ying-in  Hospital  has  had  a  bequest  of  $50,000,  which  will  en- 
able it  to  continue  its  good  work  without  annually  appealing 
for  aid. 

This  hospital  was  an  old  corporation  which  apparently  had 
outlived  its  usefulness;  and  for  twenty  years  the  only  sign  of 
life  it  gave  was  the  annual  meeting  of  the  directors,  who  at 
snch  times  voted  various  .sums  to  certain  charities.  The  prin- 
cipal in  the  mean  time  kept  increasing,  and  in  all  probability 
would  have  continued  to  increase,  without  doing  any  good,  to  this 
present  ilay,  but  for  the  energy  of  one  of  the  younger  men  in 
the  [H'ofession,  who  awoke  the  trustees  to  their  duty,  and  hud  the 
new  hospital  o|)encd.  Now,  though  only  in  its  tenth  year  uiuler 
the  now  management,  it  is  doing  as  much  work  as  its  present 
quarters  will  permit. 

The  Massachusetts  .Medical  IJciuvolent  Society  held  its 
twenty-fifth  imniversary  a  short  time  ago,  and  celebrated  it  by 
a  dinner  at  Young's  Hotel.  The  event  was  a  very  eiyoyable  one. 
The  object  of  the  society  is  to  give  financial  aid  to  widows 
and  orphans  of  medical  men.  The  funds  amount  to  $20,000, 
and  each  beneficiary  receives  $S0  a  year. 

These  are  the  greater  charities.  To  Hpeak  of  the  various 
special  hospitals  aiul  day  nurseries  would  be  too  much  in  a  letter 
like  this;   hereafter  1  may  refer  to  them  in  various  conuectioim. 

I'. 


I^ooh   Tlotifcs. 

The  Treatment  of  Diaeateii  hy  the  Ilyjjudennatii-  Meth'Ml.  By 
Roberts  Baktiiolow,  M.  D.,  LL.  D.,  Professor  of  Materia 
Medica  and  General  Therapeutic-  in  the  .Jefferson  Medical 
(.'ollege  of  Philadelphia.  Fourth  edition,  revised  and  en- 
larged. Philadelphia:  .1.  H.  Lippincott  &  Co.,  1882.  Pp. 
36.5.     [Price,  $2.] 

This  edition  of  Professor  Bartholow's  well-known  work  is 
considerably  larger  than  the  third,  and  the  author  informs  as 
that  it  has  been  in  great  part  rewritten,  all  well-proved  advances 
in  our  knowledge  of  the  subject  having  been  incorporated  in  it. 
As  it  stands,  it  is  a  most  useful  and  instructive  monograph,  on 
a  theme  of  the  utmost  practical  importance. 


yitrn-frlijcfriu  an  a   Remedy  for  Angina  Pectoru.     By  WlLl.- 
M.M  -Mi-nKKLi.,  M.  I>.,  M.  R.  C.  p.,  Lecturer  on  Materia  Medica 
and  Therapeutics  at  the  Westminster  Hospital,  etc.    Detroit : 
George  S.  Davis,  1882.     Pp.  78.     [Price,  $1.25.] 
This  is  an  exhaustive  monograph  on  nitro-glycerin  in  medi- 
cine; its  i)reparation,  administration,  and  effects.    Special  refer- 
ence is  nnide  to  its  use  in  the  treatment  of  amjinn  pectoru.    The 
subject  is  very  thoroughly  discussed  in  all  its  aspects.     Xitro- 
glycerin  being  a  new  remedy,  and  so  little  having  been  written 
about  it  except  in  journals,  the  author's  little  work  is  an  impor- 
tant addition  to  literature. 


.{itln  to  Ratiomd  TlierapeutieK.     By  .1.  Milxke  Fotheroili.,  M. 

I).,  M.  K.  C.  p.      New  York  :    U.  P.  Putnam's  Sons,   1883. 

Pp.  121.     [Students'  Aids  Series. — Price,  2.5c.] 

This  little  work  is  written  in  exactly  the  same  style  as  the 

author's  larger  Hand-book  of  Therapeutics.     It  needs  no  other 

description   than   the  statement  that  it  is  a  miniature  of  the 

larger  book,  (littering  from   it  merely  as  to  the  fidlness  with 

which  the  subjects  are  treateil  of. 

BOOKS  AND   PAMPHLETS   RECEIVED. 

.Vnatomical  Technology,  as  applied  to  the  Domestic  Cat:  an 
Introduction  to  Human,  Veterinary,  and  Comparative  Anatomy. 
With  lllustrati(Uis.  By  Burt  fi.  Wilder.  B.  S.,  M.  D.,  Profes.sor 
of  Physiology,  Comparative  .Vnatomy,  and  Zoology  in  Cornell 
University,  etc.,  and  Simon  II.  (iage,  B.  S.,  Assistant  Professor 
of  Physiology  and  Lecturer  on  Microscopical  Technology  in 
Cornell  University,  etc.  New  Y'ork  and  Chicago:  A.  S.  Barnes 
&  Co..  1882.     Pp.  xxvi-.575.     [Price,  $4..50.1 

The  Diseases  of  the  Liver,  with  and  without  Jaundice:  with 
the  Special  .Vpplication  of  Physiological  Chemistry  to  tlieir 
Diagnosis  and  Treatment.  By  (ieorge  llarley,  M.  D..  F.  R.  S.. 
F.  R.  C.  P.,  Physician  \o  University  College  Hospital,  London, 
etc.  Illustrated  by  colored  plates  and  wood  engravings.  Phila- 
delphia :  P.  Blakiston,  Son  &  Co.,  1883.  Pp.  751.  [Price,  cloth, 
$5 ;  leather,  !?•>.  ] 

The  Etiology  of  Consumption.  A  paper  read  before  the 
Ohio  State  Medical  Society,  June  14.  1H82.  By  D.  N.  Kins- 
man, .M.  D.,  Columbus.  Ohio. 

Conjoint  Session  of  North  Carolina  Board  of  Health  and 
Medicid  Society  of  North  Carolina,  held  in  Concord.  May  10, 
1882. 

Three  Cases  of  Stricture  of  the  Urethra  Cured  by  Electrolysis 
after  all  other  Methods  of  Treatment  had  Failed.  By  John 
Butler.  M.  D.     [Reprint  from  the   'New  York  Me»Iioal  Time*.") 

London  Water  Supply.     Report,  etc.     No.  \x\. 

Walsh's  Physicians'  Combined  Ctdl-B<H>k  and  Tablet,  from 

18 to   18 .     Seventh   edition.     Washimrton  :    Ralph  Wsilsh, 

M.  D.     jPricw,  lil.fti' 
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MEDICAL   TKAINING  FOK  NON-MEUICAL   WORK. 

Foe  a  man  to  forsake  the  practice  of  the  law  and  devote 
himself  to  statecraft  is  of  such  common  occurrence  that  a  knowl- 
edge of  the  law  has  almost  come  to  be  looked  upon  as  necessary 
to  a  creditable  career  on  the  part  of  a  public  official  or  a  legis- 
lator. From  the  chancel  to  a  professorship  in  some  institution 
for  the  instruction  of  the  young  is  a  step  to  which  we  are  little 
less  accustomed.  But  let  a  physician  find,  after  years  spent  in 
fitting  himself  for  practice,  that  medicine  is  not  to  his  liking — 
there  seems  to  be  no  other  vocation  into  which,  more  than  into 
others,  he  is  naturally  and  obviously  led.  It  is  true,  artistic 
anatomy  is  commonly  supposed  to  be  among  the  acquirements 
with  which  a  well-educated  physician  should  be  credited,  and  a 
knowledge  and  a  love  of  this  branch  account,  from  the  popular 
point  of  view,  for  the  success  which  in  many  instances  physi- 
cians have  met  with  in  painting  and  sculpture.  In  particular, 
we  have  lately  had  this  idea  held  up  as  an  explanation  of  the 
excellence  of  some  of  Mr.  Seymour  Haden's  etchings,  Mr.  Haden 
being  a  surgeon,  as  many  of  our  readers  are  doubtless  aware 
Now,  apart  from  the  fact  that  such  men's  best  work  is  quite  as 
often  shown  in  other  branches  of  the  pictorial  art  as  in  their 
delineations  of  the  human  figure,  if  not  more  so,  we  have  very 
decided  doubts  as  to  whether  more  than  the  most  trifling  aid  is 
derived  by  them  from  such  knowledge  of  human  anatomy  as 
they  acquired  in  the  medical  curriculum.  Moreover,  painting 
and  sculpture,  although  often  taken  up  as  a  diversion,  do  not 
seem  to  be  at  the  bottom  of  more  defections  from  the  ranks  of 
medical  practitioners  than  many  another  calling  that  might  be 
named.  They,  therefore,  form  no  exception  to  the  general  fact 
that  there  is  no  obvious  way  out  from  a  career  in  the  practice 
of  medicine. 

The  field  of  investigation  in  the  natural  sciences  has  proved 
attractive  to  many  who  have  renounced  medical  practice.  A 
noteworthy  example  will  be  brought  home  to  the  minds  of 
many  of  our  readers  by  the  recent  untimely  decease  of  Profes- 
sor Henry  Draper,  whom  medicine  may  well  be  proud  of  having 
added  to  the  number  of  workers  in  pure  science.  The  student 
of  medicine  is  too  apt  to  look  upon  the  natural  sciences  only 
as  subsidiary  to  medicine,  but  now  and  then  the  means  proves 
more  to  his  taste  than  the  end,  and  he  lingers  in  the  by-way, 
forgetful  of  the  high  road  he  started  for.  In  no  wise  should 
such  a  course  be  thought  retrogressive,  under  the  idea  that  we 
have  aUuded  to,  that  the  natural  sciences  are  chiefly  of  im- 
portance as  tributaries  to  medicine.  Those  sciences  touch 
human  progress  and  human  happiness  at  many  other  points 
than  those  immediately  connected  with  the  matters  of  health 
and  disease.     Not  for  a  moment  would  we  gainsay  the  justness 


with  which  medicine  assumes  to  be  in  a  certain  sense  the  sum 
of  the  sciences,  for  to  a  great  extent  that  assumption  is  well 
founded.  It  is  a  practical  fact,  however,  that  one  may  forsake 
the  practice  of  medicine,  and  devote  his  life  to  the  study  of  one 
or  more  ot  the  physical  sciences,  without  in  the  least  lowering 
the  high  station  which  he  originally  proposed  to  himself  to  at- 
tain. Even  were  this  not  the  case,  it  would  by  all  means  be 
desirable  for  a  man  to  give  up  practical  medicine,  in  favor  of 
a  more  congenial  pursuit,  when  he  finds  that  success  in  medi- 
cine, far  from  being  assured  by  the  best  attainable  mastery  of 
it  as  a  science,  demands  also  the  ability  to  manage  men,  a 
capacity  in  which  he  may  find  himself  sadly  wanting. 

Turning  to  literature,  we  shall  find  that  none  the  more  does 
that  pursuit  afford  a  refuge  for  those  who  wish  to  cut  loose 
from  the  practice  of  medicine,  for  a  fondness  for  literary  work 
is  prone  to  show  itself,  if  ever,  earlier  in  a  man's  life  than  the 
time  at  which  he  usually  enters  upon  the  study  of  medicine ; 
therefore  it  may  divert  many  from  ever  engaging  in  medical 
study,  but  can  scarcely  draw  off  many  who  have  already  gone 
through  with  the  curriculum.  This  we  say  in  spite  of  Professor 
OUver  Wendell  Holmes's  recent  renunciation  of  his  position  as 
a  teacher  of  anatomy,  for  the  purpose  of  devoting  his  whole  time 
to  literature.  His  life-long  prominence  in  the  little  knot  of 
American  writers  of  excellence  would  vitiate  any  contradiction 
that  the  instance  might  be  taken  as  opposing  to  our  statement, 
even  if  he  had  ever  been  a  practitioner  of  medicine,  and  cer- 
tainly that  occupation  has  never  formed  any  considerable  part 
of  his  career. 

Turn  in  whatever  direction  we  may,  then,  we  see  no  calling 
into  which  that  of  medicine  naturally  runs.  And  yet  many 
find  it  the  wiser  part^to  change  their  [pursuit.  We  are  inclined 
to  think  that  this  course  will  be  exemplified  more  and  more  as 
the  profession  gets  to  be  more  and  more  over-crowded.  No 
doubt  the  step  would  be  taken  oftener  were  it  not  for  a  certain 
repugnance  to  what  has  been  called  "pulling  up  and  coming 
down  " — a  feeling  that  is  natural  enough,  but  by  no  means  war- 
ranted by  the  facts.  To  change  one's  pursuit  argues  no  sense  of 
unworthiness  so  long  as  the  change  is  not  a  descent,  but  rather 
gives  proof  of  a  creditable  self-appreciation.  Given  a  well- 
founded  recognition  of  one's  comparative  unfitness  for  the  prac- 
tice of  medicine,  the  renimciation  of  that  pursuit  is  praiseworthy 
and  for  the  common  good.    Let  it  not  be  thought  that  we  > 

would  counsel  a  discontented  or  unsuccessful  practitioner  to 
throw  up  the  game  on  a  mere  whim,  or  for  any  but  the  most 
cogent  reasons ;  success  in  medicine  often  comes  late  in  life, 
and  We  would  advise  no  one  to  take  such  a  step  without  having 
first  convinced  himself  that  he  is  positively  unfitted  for  a 
medical  career,  and  that  he  has  a  real  aptitude  for  some 
other  calling  equally  honorable. 


THE  NEW  PHARMACOPCEIA. 

I, 

The  sixth  decennial  edition  of  the  Pharmacopoeia  of  the 

United  States,  recently  published,  deserves  more  attention  than 

is  ordinarOy  accorded  to  works  of  its  class.     On  that  account 
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wo  think  it  proper  to  devote  more  space  to  its  considerution 
than  the  limits  of  our  department  of  book  notices  admit  of.  A 
I)harmacoptt!ia  is  not  a  book  from  which  a  practitioner  of  medi- 
cine can  derive  much,  if  any,  guidance  in  his  daily  work  ;  it 
appeals  rather  to  tlie  pharmacist.  Nevertlieless,  the  pliysician 
can  scarcely  afford  to  remain  in  ignorance  of  its  contents,  or, 
if  he  wishes  to  keep  pace  with  the  movements  of  the  profes- 
sion as  a  body,  wait  for  a  new  edition  of  one  of  the  dispensa- 
tories. The  latter,  to  be  sure,  would  in  duo  time  give  him  the 
gist  of  the  pharmacopoeia,  but  the  work  of  revising  so  large  a 
work  as  a  dispensatory  necessarily  takes  up  so  much  time  that, 
depending  on  it  alone,  one  is  likely  to  find  himself  at  fault  in 
his  knowledge  of  the  officinal  preparations  for  a  vexatious 
length  of  time.  Hence  wo  advise  our  readers  to  familiarize 
themselves  with  the  new  pharmacopcoia,  although  we  are  well 
aware  that  it  will  not  at  all  obviate  the  necessity  of  studying 
the  more  elaborate  works  that  are  sure  to  he  founded  on  it. 

This  last  edition  of  the  Phnrmacopa-ia  shows  abundant  evi- 
dence that  the  Committee  of  Revision  have  performed  their 
task  in  no  perfunctory  manner,  hut  with  an  industrious  and 
conscientious  devotion  to  the  end  in  view — to  make  the  hook 
a  closer  approach  to  perfection  than  any  of  its  jjrodecessors. 
We  tliink  it  must  be  conceded  that  they  have  mot  with  a  fair 
degree  of  success  in  this  direction,  although,  as  will  appear 
further  on,  wo  can  not  look  upon  their  production  a.s  all  that 
is  to  bo  desired. 

Wo  are  apt  to  found  our  first  impressions  of  such  a  work 
upon  the  list  of  new  articles  admitted  into  the  officinal  cate- 
gory, as  compared  with  the  list  of  substances  formerly  recog- 
nized but  now  dismissed.  In  the  former  class  wo  find  a 
number  of  new  preparations  termed  abstracts.  These  are 
powders  consisting  essentially  of  sugar  of  milk  impregnated 
with  a  solution  (generally  alcoholic)  of  the  active  constitu- 
ents of  a  vegetable  drug,  the  finished  product  being  of  twice 
the  strength  of  the  crude  drug.  The  form  is  a  convenient 
one,  aftd  in  many  instances  the  elegance  of  the  preparation 
is  all  that  could  be  asked  for.  A  few  of  them,  however, 
such  as  those  of  aconite,  of  hyoscyamus,  and  of  nnx  vomica, 
are  apt  to  "gum  up,"  on  account  of  the  unfitness  of  the  con- 
stituents of  those  drugs  for  a  preparation  of  this  sort.  The 
other  additional  preparations,  except  the  triturations,  lack  the 
^  charm  of  novelty,  and  we  therefore  pass  on  to  the  further 
consideration  of  the  articles  newly  admitted.  Of  these  there 
are  tliirty  of  vegetable  origin,  sixty  inorganic  drugs,  and  six- 
teen classed  as  "miscellaneous  substances."  The  most  note- 
worthy, as  it  seems  to  us,  are:  boric  acid,  oleic  acid,  .salicylic 
acid,  nitrite  of  amyl,  iodized  starch,  hydrocblorato  of  apomor- 
phine,  chloride  of  gold  and  sodium,  cartoino,  sulphurated  lime, 
monobromated  camphor,  chinoidin,  chrysarobin,  sulphate  of 
cinchonidine,  cinchonine,  codeine,  elaterin,  eucalyptus,  frangula, 
grindelia,  guarana,  haniamclis,  sulphate  of  hyoscyamino,  malt, 
oleate  of  mercury,  oleato  of  veratrine,  oil  of  tar,  petrolatum 
(vaseline),  picrotoxin,  hydroohlorato  of  pilocarpine,  pilocarpus, 
Pulsatilla,  sulphate  of  quiuidine,  quinine  (together  with  ita  bi- 
Hulphate,  hydrobromate,  and  hydroohlorato),  sallciu,  green  soap, 


benzoato  of  sodium,  salicylate  of  sodium,  sulphocarbolate  of 
sodium,  staphisagria,  sumbul,  thuja,  thymol,  triticum,  diachylon 
ointment,  ustilago,  viburnum  (prunifoliumj,  viola  tricolor,  and 
the  bromide,  iodide,  and  phosphide  of  zinc.  Most  of  the  others, 
it  seems  to  us,  might  just  as  well  have  been  omitted,  nnless, 
indeed,  the  officinal  list  is  to  include  every  drug  and  every 
preparation  that  an  intelligent  practitioner  is  at  all  likely  to 
prescribe ;  and  we  are  by  no  means  sure  that  this  would  not  be 
the  best  plan  on  which  to  proceed. 

Of  the  articles  dismi.ssed,  we  regret  only  erigeron  canadense, 
glycerite  of  tannic  acid,  flaxseed  meal,  castorenm,  and  compound 
tincture  of  iodine — and  this  rather  mildly.  Hereafter  w^o  shall 
refer  to  some  of  the  other  features  of  the  work. 


THE  POLYCLINIC. 

We  have  already  acquainted  our  readers  witli  the  general 
plan  of  the  Post-Graduate  Medical  School  lately  established  in 
New  York.  Almost  simultaneously  with  that  undertaking  an- 
other has  been  started,  termed  the  New  York  Polyclinic.  The 
scope  of  the  two  schools  varies  in  some  matters  of  detail,  un- 
dergraduates being  admitted  to  the  Polyclinic,  as  we  are  in- 
formed, and  no  didactic  lectures  being  given ;  but  they  agree  in 
the  negative  characteristic  that  they  have  not  the  power  of 
conferring  a  degree  that  carries  with  it  a  license  to  practice, 
and  hence  can  not  degenerate  into  diploma-mills,  and  in  the 
uiobt  praiseworthy  work  of  supplementing  the  formal  course* 
given  at  the  great  scliools.  Allowing  for  the  diversity  that  we 
have  pointed  out,  doubtless  there  is  still  similarity  enough  be- 
tween the  two  institutions  to  give  rise  to  a  certain  amount  of 
rivalry.  It  does  not  seem  to  us  that  this  is  to  be  regretted  in 
the  interest  of  either ;  there  is  room  for  both,  and  a  wholesome 
emulation  can  not  but  prove  a  safeguard  against  any  tendency 
to  sluggishness — a  tendency,  by  the  way,  that  would  seem  to 
be  amply  precluded  by  the  excellent  character  of  the  corps  of 
instructors  with  which  each  of  the  two  has  entered  upon  ita 
work. 

We  understand  that  the  Polyclinic  already  shows  signs  that 
active  clinical  work  is  going  on  within  its  walls,  and  that  thus 
early  in  its  career  it  is  meeting  with  an  encouraging  amount  of 
l)atronage.  This  it  certainly  deserves  in  view  of  the  ai>parent 
excellence  of  its  j)lan  of  organization  and  the  constitution  of 
its  faculty.  There  is  a  board  of  sixteen  directors,  six  of  whom. 
are  distinguished  members  of  tlie  profession,  including  two  who 
are  professors  in  colleges  that  have  the  jiower  of  conferring  the 
degree  of  doctor  of  medicine.  As  regards  the  faculty,  I)r.  Jamefl 
R.  Leiuning,  the  president,  is  intrusted  with  the  department  of 
diseases  of  the  chest:  to  Dr.  E.  Darwin  Hudson  i»  assigned  the 
chair  of  general  medicine;  Dr.  John  H.  Uiplcy  takes  the  de- 
partment of  diseases  of  children,  with  Dr.  George  B.  Fowler  m 
acyunct;  diseases  of  the  mind  and  nervous  system,  with  electro- 
therai)eutics,  fall  to  Dr.  Landon  Carter  Gray;  laryngology, 
rhinology,  and  otology  are  divided  between  Dr.  Lonis  Elsberg 
and  Dr.  Richard  C.  Braudois:  dermatology  is  shared  by  Dr. 
Andrew  R.  Robinson  and  Dr.  Edward  B.  Bronson ;  Dr.  John 
A.  Wveth  and   Dr.   A.   Ci.  CJerstcr  teach  general  and  gunito- 
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urinary  surgery;  gyncecology  and  obstetrics  are  in  the  hands 
of  Dr.  Paul  F.  Mund6  and  Dr.  W.  Gill  Wylie ;  Dr.  EmU  Gruen- 
ing  and  Dr.  David  Webster  have  charge  of  ophthalmology  ; 
and  Dr.  V.  P.  Gibney  takes  the  orthopEedic  branch  of  surgery, 
with  Dr.  Charles  F.  Stillman  as  adjunct.  Besides  these  well- 
knovrn  gentlemen,  there  is  a  corps  of  twenty-three  assistants, 
also  made  up  of  excellent  material. 

It  is  undoubtedly  the  case  that  practitioners  from  various 
parts  of  the  country  come  to  New  York  in  yearly  increasing 
numbers  for  the  purposes  of  recalling  their  lialf-forgotten  lore 
in  a  pleasant  and  expeditious  way,  of  studying  disease  more 
systematically  than  the  opportunities  afforded  by  private  prac- 
tice readily  admit  of,  and  of  sharpening  their  practical  acumen 
by  closer  contact  with  others  engag(4d  in  the  same  pursuit  than 
can  faU  to  their  lot  in-  sparsely  peopled  districts.  To  such  men 
the  older  colleges  have  attractions  of  then-  own,  and  it  is 
scarcely  to  be  supposed  that  these  attractions  will  be  at  all 
dimmed  by  the  younger  institutions ;  but,  quite  apart  from  the 
pabulum  afforded  by  the  former,  there  can  be  little  question 
but  that  the  Post-Graduate  School  and  the  Polyclinic  will  offer 
supplementary  advantages  that  will  be  availed  of  by  great 
numbers.  Nor  is  it  necessarily  to  be  expected  that  there  will 
be  any  hard  and  fast  choice  between  the  two;  the  men  of 
whom  we  speak  come  with  a  settled  purpose  to  make  the  most 
of  all  opportunities  they  can  find,  and  they  will  not  be  slow- 
to  recognize  the  wisdom  of  attending  both  institutions.  There 
is,  indeed,  no  incongruity  in  such  a  course,  and  we  heartily 
trust  that  both  schools  may  draw  largely  from  the  same  body 
of  pupils. 

THE  NEW   INFECTIOUS    DISEASES  ORDINANCE   OF   BALTI- 
MORE. 

In  a  supplementary  sheet  published  with  the  December 
number  of  the  "  Medical  Chronicle,"  of  Baltimore,  we  find  the 
full  text  of  a  new  ordinance  now  in  force  in  that  city  in  regard 
to  the  duties  of  physicians  and  others  in  the  matter  of  such  in- 
fectious diseases  as  small-pox,  cholera,  yellow  fever,  malignant 
diphtheria,  and  scarlet  fever.  By  this  ordinance  the  Commis- 
sioner of  Health  is  vested  with  powers  that  would  seem  to  be 
quite  adequate  to  any  possible  emergency  afl'eoting  the  health 
of  the  city — powers  so  plenary,  indeed,  as  to  carry  with  them 
the  gravest  responsibility,  and  to  call  for  the  utmost  discretion 
in  the  selection  of  that  functionary.  Concerning  many  of  its 
sections,  to  be  sure,  it  may  be  said  of  the  ordinance  that  it  re- 
quires the  concurrence  of  the  Mayor  in  the  Commissioner's  acts 
in  order  to  make  them  valid,  but  it  goes  without  saying  that  a 
Commissioner  at  aU  worthy  of  the  place  must  feel  that  on  his 
own  shoulders  rests  the  real  responsibility.  In  view  of  this 
state  of  things,  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  office  can  not  fall  to  a 
nou-medical  man. 

Physicians  are  required  to  report  all  cases  of  the  diseases 
mentioned  within  twenty-four  hours  after  their  first  visit,  and 
a  like  requirement  is  made  of  all  keepers  of  hotels  or  boarding- 
houses,  and  indeed  of  householders  in  general,  as  well  as  of 
officers  and  consignees  of  vessels  in  port.     Pveports  of  deatlis 


from  these  diseases,  too,  must  be  made  within  twenty-four 
hours,  with  a  statement  of  "  the  specific  name  and  type  "  of  the 
disease.  It  occurs  to  us  in  this  connection  that  the  term  "  ma- 
lignant," as  applied  to  oases  of  diphtheria,  opens  a  loop-hole  for 
evasion,  since  a  dift'erence  of  opinion  may  be  maintained  as  to 
the  precise  applicability  of  the  term  in  individual  instances.  It 
seems  to  us  that,  if  diphtheria  is  to  be  reported  at  all,  the  re- 
quii-ement  should  extend  to  all  cases. 

There  is  a  stringent  section  forbidding  the  landing  or  near 
approach  to  any  wharf  or  building  of  any  infected  skins,  fish, 
rags,  bones,  hides,  or  like  articles,  or  their  storage  within  tlie 
city,  without  a  written  permit  from  the  Commissioner;  also 
the  sale,  exchange,  or  exposure  of  infected  straw,  bedding, 
clothing,  or  other  articles,  until  they  have  been  adequately 
cleansed  or  disinfected.  A  prohibition  to  the  same  purpose  at- 
taches to  the  exposure  of  individuals  to  infection  by  allowing 
them  to  inspect  houses  where  infectious  diseases  have  occurred, 
with  a  view  to  buying  or  renting ;  and  a  particularly  explicit 
section  forbids  the  use  of  any  public  vehicle  for  the  transporta- 
tion of  any  person  affected  with  any  of  the  diseases  mentioned ; 
or  of  the  body  of  any  person  dead  of  such  disease — unless  it  can 
be  shown  to  the  Commissioner's  satisfaction  that  such  vehicle 
is  used  for  those  purposes  only — on  pain  of  the  seizure  and  de- 
tention of  the  vehicle  for  the  purpose  of  its  disinfection. 

The  Commissioner  is  also  given  power  to  order  the  evacu- 
ation of  any  over-crowded  or  filthy  habitation,  visited  with 
an  infectious  disease,  whenever  in  his  opinion  such  a  course  is 
demanded  for  the  protection  of  its  occupants  or  their  neigh- 
bors, maintenance  being  afforded  by  the  city  to  those  who  may 
thus  be  taken  from  their  dwellings.  For  like  reasons  he  maj' 
close  streets  and  practically  quarantine  whole  districts,  setting 
sentinels  to  guard  his  muniments,  anil  displaying  a  yellow  flag 
in  front  of  the  infected  premises. 

Vaccination  may  be  made  compulsory  in  the  case  of  any  in- 
dividual whenever  the  Commissioner  considers  it  necessary, 
provided  five  years  have  elapsed  since  such  person  was  last 
vaccinated.  The  penalty  for  violating  any  of  these  require- 
ments is  a  fine  ranging  from  one  dollar  to  two  hundred  for 
each  offence,  but  it  is  specified  that  the  fine  for  refusing  to  be 
vaccinated  shall  not  exceed  ten  dollars.  The  vaccination  of  all 
infants  before  attaining  the  age  of  one  year  is  made  compul- 
sory upon  parents  and  guardians. 

We  do  not  understand  that  this  ordinance  is  temporary  in 
its  operation,  and  designed  only  to  meet  an  emergency ;  it 
seems  to  be  meant  for  permanent  application.  If  this  is  tb« 
case,  it  must  be  called  somewhat  more  sweeping  than  most 
communities  are  willing  to  submit  to. 


THE  VISITING  LISTS. 
The  physicians'  pocket-books  known  by  the  name  of  visit- 
ing lists,  or  some  term  more  or  less  equivalent,  have  come  into 
very  general  use,  and  their  leading  characteristics  are  so  well 
known  that  we  need  not  enter  upon  any  description  of  them. 
It  is  probable  that  most  physicians  who  use  them  are  accus-" 
tomed  to  one  or  another,  and  are  likely  to  continue  with  that 
particular  one.     In  truth,  there   is  very  little  choice  between 
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them,  as  they  all  contain  very  much  tlie  same  sort  of  printed 
matter,  together  with  hlanli  pages  arranged  for  a  simple  form 
of  book-keeping,  iiieiiioianda  of  professional  engagements,  ad- 
dresses, etc.  Those  that  liave  reached  us  for  the  year  188;i 
are:  1.  Lindsay  &  Blakiston's  "Physician's  Visiting  List,"  now 
published  by  Messrs.  I'.  Blakiston,  Son  &  Co.,  of  Philadelphia. 
Thisseeins  to  he  the  oldest  of  them  all,  being  now  iii  the  thirty- 
second  year  of  its  publication.  2.  "  The  Physician's  Iland- 
Book,"  prepared  by  Dr.  William  Elmer  and  Dr.  Albert  D.  El- 
mer, and  published  by  Mr.  \V.  A.  Townseud,  of  New  York. 
This  is  rather  a  thick  book  for  the  |)Ocket,  owing  mainly  to  the 
extended  list  of  remedial  agents  contained  in  it.  :i.  ''The  Medi- 
cal Record  Visiting  List,  or  Physicians'  Diary,"  published  by 
Messrs.  William  Wood  &  Co.,  of  New  York.  This  strikes  us  as 
more  tastefully  got  up  than  the  others,  and  as  commendable  for 
the  brevity  of  its  printed  matter.  4.  "  Walsh's  Physicians' 
('ombincd  Call-Mook  and  Tablet,"  published  by  Dr.  lialpli 
Walsh,  of  Washington,  who  also  publishes  the  "  Physicians' 
Handy  Ledger,"  concerning  which  we  have  before  taken  occa- 
sion to  speak  in  terms  of  (M)mmeudatioii.  The  "  Call-Book  and 
Tablet  "  is  a  lilting  companion  to  the  larger  book,  and  both 
seem  to  bo  very  harnlily  arranged. 
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NEW  YORK  MEDICAL  AND  SURGICAL  SOCIETY. 

A  STATED  meeting  was  held  October  14,  1882,  Dr.  T.  (i.wi.- 
I.A.KD  Thomas,  President,  in  the  chair. 

Paualysis  ok  tmk  Arm  foi.lowixc*  Si.Kiirr  11.\xdi.ix<;  of 
THE  Median  Neisve. — About  ten  days  ago  Dr.  Ai.fueu  C.  Post 
removed  a  tumor  from  the  a.'cilla  of  a  gentleman  some  thirty- 
five  years  of  ago,  who  had  first  noticed  the  growth  five  or 
si-x  weeks  before.  Wlien  Dr.  Post  saw  it,  it  was  between  the 
size  of  a  hen's  egg  imd  that  of  a  goose's  egg.  It  was  not  at- 
tended with  pain,  but  was  growing  somewhat  rapidly.  On 
cutting  through  its  investments,  nearly  to  its  substimce,  it  ap- 
peared to  bo  very  closely  adherent  to  the  median  nerve,  .so  that 
it  seemed  likely  that  it  was  a  neuroma,  and  that  it  might  be 
necessary  to  excise  the  nerve;  but.  on  cutting  through  the  re- 
maining investment,  the  tumor  was  enucleate<l  without  injury 
to  the  nerve.  The  nerve  had  l)een  handled  during  the  opera- 
tion, but  not  rudely.  To  Dr.  Post's  surprise,  ho  found,  the  next 
day,  that  there  was  paralysis  of  both  motion  and  sensation  of  the 
forearm  atul  hand,  not  absolutely  complete,  but  nearly  so.  A 
year  or  two  before,  the  i)atient  had  had  a  swelling  about  the 
shoulder,  which  was  regarded  as  rheuTuatic;  it  continued  a 
number  of  day.s,  and  at  that  time  he  hail  paralysis  of  tho  same 
'  parts.  The  nerve,  therefore,  had  hecii  weakened  by  previous 
pressure  or  disea.se.  The  patient  was  luiw  gradually  recovering 
from  the  paralysis. 

Neorobis  of  the  Lower  Jaw  due  to  a  Fragment  ok 
TooTir. — Dr.  Post  also  narrated  the  following  case  :  A  seiiues- 
trum  of  tho  lower  jaw,  which  he  presented,  was  removed  six 
or  eight  weeks  ago  from  a  young  num  who,  about  two  years 
before,  applied  to  a  dentist  to  have  a  bicuspid  tooth  extracted. 
Tho  tooth  was  broken,  and  the  principal  |)iirt  of  it  was  left  be 
hind;  no  imiuediate  irritation  followed,  but,  after  the  lap.-ie  of  a 
year  and  a  half,  iufiammatory  swelling  occurred  over  tho  bone, 
and  portions  of  dead  bone  were  discharged,  togother  with  tho 
remnant  of  the  tooth.  For  a  long  interval  thereafter  no  frag- 
ments of  bone  were  discharged.  When  the  patient  ajjplied  to 
Dr.  Post  there  was  a  siuiis  leading  to  roughouod  bone,  lie  cut 
down  and  removed  the  seijuestrum  shown.     The  special  inter- 


est of  the  case  was  with  r<lerence  to  etiology.  The  necrosis 
came  on  at  a  somewhat  remote  period  after  tho  breaking  of  the 
tooth,  a  part  of  which  was  left  behind  ;  then  irritation  increased 
until  a  considerable  portion  of  the  jaw  had  to  be  removed. 

Dr.  Henry  B.  Sands  had  treated  a  case  somewhat  resem- 
bliDg  Dr.  Post's  a  few  months  before.  There  was  a  point  con- 
nected with  the  case  which  puzzled  him  then,  and  he  was  yet 
unable  to  explain  it.  A  man  entered  Koosevelt  Hospital  on  au- 
count  of  necrosis  of  the  lower  jaw.  Tho  iufiammation  which 
had  led  to  necrosi.s  followed  the  extraction  of  a  tooth.  On 
examining  the  patient,  it  was  not  discovered  that  anything 
remarkable  had  occurred  during  the  performance  of  the  opera- 
tion, but  he  stated  that  soon  afterward  a  severe  iufiammation 
followed,  and  when  he  presented  himself  for  admission  the  booe 
was  found  dead  and  separated.  The  peculiarity  of  the  ca^e 
was  that  the  necrosis  was  very  extensive.  It  involved  nearly 
one  half  of  the  jaw,  extending  down  to  within  half  an  inch  of 
tho  sym|)hysis,  and  nearly  to  the  level  of  the  articular  extremity. 
The  necrosed  portion  wjls  in  many  fragments — perhaps  eight  or 
ten — which  were  readily  removed  with  the  forceps.  Dr.  Sands 
was  unable  to  explain  why  there  should  have  been  so  many 
pieces  of  bone.  Tliero  could  not  have  been  that  amount  of 
comminution  at  the  time  of  tho  extraction  of  tho  tooth,  be 
imagined,  nor  could  fissures  have  taken  place  in  .so  many  direc- 
tions. The  man  made  a  good  recovery,  and  new  bone  wa** 
formed. 

The  Treatment  ok  Ruiture  ok  Laiwe  Blood- VEssEiij  con- 
-nkited  with  a  Sdbcutaneocs  Lesion. — Dr.  Sands  would  like 
to  elicit  tho  experience  of  the  surgicid  members  of  the  society 
ill  regard  to  tho  treatment  of  ruptured  arteries  and  veins  oi 
largo  size  with  subcutaneous  lesions.  A  lud,  fifteen  years  of 
age,  came  under  his  notice  on  the  preceding  Wednesday  even- 
ing, having  received  an  injury  at  five  o'clock  on  the  morning  of 
the  same  day  from  having  tlie  left  thigh  caught  between  two 
suil-boats.  Tho  boats  came  into  collision  with  considerable 
force.  The  boy's  leg  was  hanging  over  the  side  of  one  of  the 
boats,  and  the  thigh  was  caught  between  thom,  so  that  the 
force  was  applied  laterally  at  about  the  lower  third  of  the 
femur.  Upon  the  outer  imd  inner  side  of  the  limb  there  was 
well-nuirked  ecchymosis,  covering  an  area  of  several  s<)uare 
inches.  The  boy  said  that  within  five  minutes  of  the  lime  of  the 
injury  the  limb  reached  a  large  size,  and  at  the  time  of  his  ad- 
mission it  wa.s  found  very  greatly  swollen,  the  swelling  extend- 
ing up  to  the  middle  of  the  thigh,  and  involving  the  popliteal 
space.  Tho  swollen  parts  were  exceedingly  tense;  the  leg  was 
cold,  and,  although  not  devoid  of  circulation,  the  passage  of 
blood  through  the  veins  and  capillaries  was  very  Aluggish.  Tho 
pain  had  subsided  when  he  entered  the  ho.spital,  and,  indeed, 
tho  leg  wie<  idmost  insen>itive.  He  had-sufiered  somewhat  from 
shock.  No  pulsation  coulii  be  discovered  in  the  atVectcd  liiiib, 
at  or  below  tho  seat  of  tho  iiyury.  Dr.  Sands  had  no  doubt 
that  it  was  a  case  of  rupture  of  the  artery  or  veiu.  or  lK)tli;  it 
was  well  known  that,  when  an  artery  was  niptured  completely, 
pulsation  was  generally  absent.  As  to  a  murmur,  some  au- 
thorities stated  that  it  wils  present,  and  some  that  it  was  not. 
Where  the  rupture  was  partial  the  signs  of  traumatic  aneurism— 
that  is  to  say,  pulsation  and  murmur — were  much  more  com- 
monly observed.  Ho  propos^-d  to  cut  down  upon  and  secure 
the  bleeding  ve.ssels,  or,  failing  in  that,  to  amputate  the  limb. 
But  the  boy's  relatives  were  not  present,  and  nothing  could  be 
done  but  to  wait.  On  Thursday  the  boy's  condition  was  im- 
proved. He  had  rallied  from  sliock,  tho  temperature  of  th<* 
limb  had  risen  somewhat,  so  that  it  was  no  longer  cold,  |>aiu 
had  nearly  disappeared,  and  the  circulation  was  more  active, 
the  capillary  cireixlatiou  being  quito  so.  The  venous  circulation 
still  seemed  to  be  slow.     On  Fridajr  he  was  worse  again;  slight 
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delirium  had  occurred  during  the  previous  night,  the  tempera- 
ture had  risen  to  103°  F.,  the  limb  was  cold,  and  gangrene  was 
evidently  threatened.  Still  there  was  capillary  circulation  in 
•nil  parts  of  the  limb.  To-day,  Saturday,  his  condition  was  not 
much  changed.  Perhaps  there  was  a  little  more  swelling,  with 
a  little  extension  of  the  coldness  up  the  leg,  hut  the  circulation 
was  still  going  on,  and,  of  course,  there  was  no  hne  of  de- 
markation.  Dr.  Sands  proposed  to  amputate  the  limb  to-morrow 
afternoon,  if  the  consent  of  the  relations  could  be  obtained. 
The  point  which  he  wished  to  raise  was,  the  proper  treatment 
of  sucli  an  injury  in  which  there  was  rupture  of  a  large  vessel, 
as  of  the  popliteal  artery.  Two  methods  of  treatment  had  been 
proposed :  one,  to  cut  down  and  find  the  bleeding  vessel  and 
secure  it ;  the  other,  to  amputate  the  limb.  So  far  as  experience 
was  concerned,  the  latter  was  the  proper  operation.  It  had 
been  found  under  these  circumstances  exceedingly  difficult  to 
discover  the  bleeding  vessel  in  the  infiltrated  tissues ;  it  was 
found  very  often  that  both  the  artery  and  vein  were  ruptured, 
and  cases  in  which  that  operation  had  been  done,  he  beUcved, 
had  proved  fatal  as  a  rule.  One  such  case  occurred  to  him  in 
Bellevue  Hospital  in  1867.  A  lad  of  twelve  years  entered  the 
hospital  with  an  injury  caused  by  a  bank  of  earth  falling  on 
him.  A  diagnosis  of  rupture  of  the  popliteal  artery  was  made. 
Swelling  took  place  very  rapidly,  the  limb  became  cold,  and 
after  a  while  lost  its  vitality.  In  his  case  the  operation  of  open- 
ing the  popliteal  space  and  tying  the  wounded  vessel  was  pro- 
posed, but  was  not  accepted.  All  operative  interference  was 
declined  until  twelve  days  after  the  injury,  when,  gangrene 
being  evident,  the  parents  consented  to  an  amputation,  which 
was  performed  at  the  middle  of  the  thigh,  and  the  boy  made  a 
recovery.  An  examination  of  the  vessels  in  that  case  showed 
that  the  artery  and  vein  were  both  completely  ruptured  at  the 
level  of  the  knee  joint.  From  the  rupture  of  a  vein,  of  course, 
recovery  might  take  place;  but  it  was  difficult,  on  account  of 
the  absence  of  pulsation  and  murmur,  to  make  an  exact  diag- 
nosis. There  were  some  cases  in  which  a  large  vessel  was 
ruptured,  and  recovery  took  place  spontaneously.  He  remem- 
bered the  case  of  a  man  at  Bellevue  Hospital  who  had  a  fracture 
or  a  dislocation  of  the  humerus  into  the  axilla,  he  did  not  re- 
member which.  Within  an  hour  after  the  injury  the  limb 
became  enormously  swollen  in  consequence  of  extravasation. 
A  consultation  was  held,  and  amputation  was  proposed,  but  the 
patient  declined  it.  Afterward  the  blood  was  absorbed,  and 
the  man  made  a  very  good  recovery.  A  few  years  ago,  while 
attempting  to  reduce  a  dislocation  in  a  very  old  lady,  he  un- 
fortunately ruptured  a  large  vessel  in  the  axilla.  The  swelling 
was  very  sudden  and  very  great,  and  pulsation  in  the  radial 
artery  stopped.  He  was  unable  to  say  just  what  vessel  was 
ruptured.  The  swelling  extended  down  to  the  hand,  and  finally 
blood  made  its  way  down  on  the  back  of  the  pelvis.  This 
patient  also  recovered.  In  a  case  like  the  present  one,  however, 
in  which  a  large  artery,  as  the  femoral  or  the  popliteal,  was 
ruptured,  he  thought  that  the  proper  course  to  pursue  would  be 
to  ligate  the  artery  at  once,  if  possible,  if  this  alone  were 
wounded ;   otherwise,  to  amputate  the  limb. 

Dr.  Post  thought  the  course  to  be  adopted  in  such  a  case 
would  depend  very  much  upon  the  severity  of  the  injury.  If  it 
were  inflicted  by  direct  violence,  producing  very  great  contusion 
and  laceration,  the  chances  of  saving  the  limb  by  securing  the 
ruptured  artery  would  be  small.  If  the  artery  were  ruptured 
by  indirect  violence,  so  that  no  very  serious  injury  was  done  to 
the  other  tissues,  he  would  suppose  the  prospect  of  giving  relief 
by  cutting  down  and  securing  the  artery  would  be  very  fair.  In 
the  first  instance  the  injury  to  the  parts,  without  rupture  of  a 
vessel,  would  often  lead  to  gangrene.  Lately  a  patient  was 
brought  to  him  who  had  received  a  stab  in  the  wrist  from  a  pen- 


knife. The  wound  was  sewed  up  at  the  Chambers  Street  Hos- 
pital, but  afterward  the  patient  was  brought  to  Dr.  Post  by  a 
physician,  with  the  statement  that  repeated  hsemorrhages  had 
occurred,  that  the  limb  was  paralyzed,  and  that  no  pulsation 
could  be  felt  in  the  arteries.  The  whole  history  of  the  case 
led  Dr.  Post  to  beUeve  that  the  ulnar  artery  had  been  wounded. 
He  applied  an  Esmarch  bandage,  cut  down  and  ligated  the  ulnar 
artery.  The  patient  left  the  hospital,  and  Dr.  Post  supposed  he 
did  well.  He  had  not  seen  any  cases  of  rupture  of  large  arte- 
ries, as  of  the  femoral  or  popliteal,  in  which  the  diagnosis  was 
perfectly  clear. 

Dr.  Thomas  M.  Makkoe  did  not  recall  any  cases  exactly  simi- 
lar to  the  one  mentioned  by  Dr.  Sands.  A  patient  once  came 
under  his  care  who  had  rupture  of  the  anterior  tibial  artery  in 
connection  with  a  fracture  of  the  bone.  The  evidence  of  trau- 
matic aneurism  was  very  marked,  the  swelling  was  great,  but 
the  case  terminated  favorably. 

Dr.  Post  remarked  that  he  had  had  two  cases  of  compound 
fracture  in  which  there  was  wound  of  the  main  artery,  in  one 
case  the  femoral,  in  the  other  the  brachial.  He  tied  the  artery, 
and  the  patients  recovered. 

The  President  asked  whether  aspiration  woidd  decide 
whether  arterial  or  venous  haemorrhage  had  occurred. 

Dr.  Post  thought  that,  unless  aspiration  were  performed  very 
soon  after  the  haemorrhage  had  occurred,  there  would  be  no 
apparent  difference  between  arterial  and  venous  blood. 

Obliterating  Inflammation  of  the  Cerebral  Arteries. 
— The  case  was  narrated  by  Dr.  Franois  Delafield.  The  pa- 
tient was  a  man  about  fifty  years  of  age,  a  sailor.  He  had  been 
perfectly  able  to  perform  his  duties  until  the  15th  of  September. 
Then,  while  sitting  on  a  bench  on  deck,  engaged  in  some  work, 
he  suddenly  fell  over  to  one  side.  He  did  not  lose  conscious- 
ness or  become  paralyzed.  He  was  picked  up,  and  after  a  little 
while  was  so  much  better  that  he  could  climb  the  ropes.  Two 
days  later,  however,  he  noticed  that  he  could  not  control  his 
gait  as  well  as  before;  he  walked  too  fast,  and  ran  against 
things.  He  continued  in  this  condition,  otherwise  feeling  pretty 
well,  until  the  24th,  when  he  entered  the  hospital.  Now  there 
was  also  a  little  dragging  of  the  left  leg,  and  a  little  loss  of  power 
in  it.  Sensation  was  unimpaired.  The  motor  power  was  good 
in  the  right  leg  and  in  both  arms.  He  could  speak  fairly.  He 
desired  to  go  to  bed.  The  next  day  his  speech  was  a  little 
aflected  ;  he  articulated  slowly  and  with  difficulty.  Motor  pa- 
ralysis remained  confined  to  the  left  leg.  He  did  not  wish  to 
get  up  or  to  do  anything.  On  the  27th  the  speech  was  so 
affected  that  one  could  hardly  understand  what  he  attempted  to 
say.  The  left  arm  was  now  almost  paralyzed,  and  the  left  side 
of  the  face  was  a  little  paralyzed.  By  the  first  of  October  the 
patient  had  become  almost  completely  unconscious,  but  he  was 
not  comatose.  There  seemed  to  be  pretty  complete  paralysis 
of  the  whole  of  the  left  side  of  the  body,  and  some  involun- 
tary contraction  of  the  muscles  of  this  side.  He  became  more 
profoundly  unconscious,  and  passed  his  urine  and  foeces  in  bed. 
He  remained  in  this  condition  until  death,  which  took  place  on 
the  10th  of  October.     There  was  no  history  of  syphOis. 

At  the  autopsy  all  the  cerebral  arteries  were  found  to  pre- 
sent the  lesions  of  chronic  obliterating  arteritis  in  a  very 
marked  degree.  The  caliber  of  the  arteries  was  very  much 
narrowed ;  the  right  middle  cerebral  artery  was  almost  oblitera- 
ted. The  white  matter  of  the  right  cerebral  hemisphere,  just 
outside  of  the  corpus  striatum  and  the  optic  thalamus,  was  soft- 
ened. The  right  corpus  striatum  was  also  softer  than  the  left. 
The  rest  of  the  arteries  of  the  body  showed  the  ordinary  lesions 
of  chronic  endarteritis  in  a  moderate  degree.  There  was  but 
very  httle  change  in  the  kidneys.  Those  were  the  only  changes 
which  had  occurred.    The  case  was  rather  an  vmusuaUy  clear 
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example  of  the  symptoms  rluo  simply  to  obliterating  endarteritis 
of  the  cerebral  arteries.  In  reply  to  a  question  by  the  President, 
Dr.  Delafield  said  that  syphilis  might  undoubtedly  cause  oblit- 
erating endarteritis,  bnt  he  believed  it  was  no  longer  questioned 
that  tbe  latter  iniglit  occur  independent  of  syphilis.  This  pa- 
tient was  a  ros|)ectable  man,  who  stoutly  denied  syphilis,  and 
no  lesions  of  the  disease  could  bo  found. 

Dr.  A.  Bbayton  Ball  had  seen  a  similar  case. 
Sai.ioymo  Acid  im  tfte  Treatment  of  Cystitis. — Dr.  Will- 
iam H,  Dhapkr  related  a  case  of  cystitis  in  which  ho  had  used 
salicylic  acid  to  advantage.     [It  will  bo  given  in  a  future  num- 
•ber  of  the  journal.] 
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Ol'IlTIIALMOI.OOY. 

The  Secretion  of  the  Hitman  Lachrymal  Gland. — Ma- 
gaard  ("  Arch.  f.  path.  Anat.  u.  Physiol,  u.  f.  klin.  Med.,"  Ixxxix, 
2,  1882)  has  been  investigating  the  secretion  of  the  lachrymal 
gland  in  man.  His  observations  wore  made  upon  a  man  who 
had  marked  ectropium  of  both  lids  and  of  the  external  cantbus 
of  the  right  eye,  and  prolapse  of  the  retrotarsal  fold  above  and 
l)elow,  so  that  the  mouths  of  the  lachrymal  ducts  were  visible. 
Ill  the  loft  eye  the  condition  was  even  worse.  As  preliminary 
to  his  observations,  the  eyes  were  carefully  cleansed  with  hiko- 
vvarni  water,  until  the  parts  gave  a  neutral  reaction.  Then  the 
contents  of  the  lachrymal  gland  were  squeezed  out,  and,  when 
tested,  always  gave  an  alkaline  reaction,  Tho  results  of  his  ob- 
servations may  be  condensed  as  follows:  1.  The  lachrymal  se- 
cretion is  very  variable  in  quantity,  from  various  p.sychical  and 
other  eau.so.s.  2.  By  careful  calculation,  it  was  estimated  that 
both  lachrymal  glands  .secrete  in  twenty-four  hours  t'>'4  grammes 
of  fluid.  .3.  Atropine  diminishes  tho  secretion  in  time.  4. 
Esorine  annuls  the  action  of  atropine,  and  in  a  short  time  in- 
crea'ios  tho  secretion.  .">.  Irritation  of  the  syinpatlietic  norvo  in 
tho  neck  by  tho  faradaic  current  »eems  to  accelerate  tho  secre- 
tion, fi.  Tho  secretion  coagulates  by  heat,  and  contains  albumin 
and  the  chlorides,  but  no  jdiosphates. 

DiPiiTiiEurno  Opiithalmia  and  its  Treatment.  —  Barettc 
("Andi.  <r()pbtahuol()gie,"  March-April,  1882)  calls  attention 
to  two  facts  not  hitherto  mentioned — lo.ss  of  the  eyelashes,  and 
paralysis  of  tho  lid.  In  the  patients  examined  by  him  the  ciliary 
bulbs  were  so  altered  by  the  disease  that  most  of  the  cilia  were 
lost,  and  were  not  reproduced.  The  only  rational  trealmcnt 
consists  in  exciting  in  the  mucous  membrane  a  state  of  intlamiua- 
tory  congestion  favorable  to  the  elimination  of  neoplastic  ])ro- 
ducts  and  to  the  production  of  healthy  pus,  or,  in  other  words, 
a  i)undeut  conjunctivitis;  and  then  treating  this  purulent  inlbiiu- 
luation  by  tho  ordinary  means  in  use.  Ho  removes  false  niciu- 
brancs,  employs  antiseptic  lotions,  and  applies  constantly  li^'t 
fomentations.  As  an  antiseptic  lotion  he  employs  cither  Labar- 
raque's  solution,  or  a  solution  of  carbolic  acid  of  live  per  cent. 

Treatment  op  SERpioiNotfs  Ulcer  of  the  Cornea. — Verdcsc 
("Arch.  d'()phtal.,"  Mareh-.Vpril,  1882)  jirescnt^s  a  somewhat 
noTcl  view  of  tho  origin  of  this  form  of  ulcor.    He  supposes  an 


obstmction  in  the  course  of  tho  tears,  or  a  simple  diminution  in 
the  force  of  the  current,  which  becomes  insufficient  to  carry 
along  with  it  or  to  retard  septic  substances  which  may  be  en- 
gaged in  tho  inferior  orifice  of  the  na.«al  canal,  either  spontane- 
ously or  by  the  patient  blowing  his  nose ;  and  these  septic  sub- 
.stances,  leptothrix  buccalis  or  aspcrgillus,  will  penetrate  into  tho 
lachrymal  canals,  and,  being  in  an  excellent  state  for  cnltivation, 
multiply,  and  only  await  the  proper  moment  for  manife.sting 
their  necrotic  action.  He  considers  that  the  serpiginous  form 
of  ulceration  is  due  entirely  to  the  infection  by  micro-organUms 
which  thus  find  a  nidus  of  cultivation  in  the  altered  conditions 
of  tho  lachrymal  canals.  He  says  that  in  the  majority  of  cases 
tho  simple  lachrymation  precedes  the  corneal  complications. 
These  serpiginous  germs  may  infect  slight  corneal  desquama- 
tions, which  were  po.ssibly  produced  by  the  obstruction  to  tho 
course  of  the  tears,  lie  recommends  the  injection  of  intact 
lachrymal  puncta  with  a  four-per-cent.  solution  of  boracic  acid  as 
the  best  prophylaxis  against  simple  ulcers  as  well  as  the  serpigi- 
nous. When  such  an  ulcer  appears  he  scra7)es  roughly  its  entire 
surface  with  a  narrow  cataract  knife,  and  •ndeavors  to  produce 
an  actual  resection  of  the  pultaceotis  margin,  especially  on  the 
side  where  tho  destructive  action  seems  to  be  going  on.  As  the 
necrotic  elements  are  detached,  an  as«istant  brushes  over  the 
cornea  with  a  .solution  of  .salicylic  acid  and  borate  of  sodium, 
each  one  gramme  to  ten  grammes  of  water.  Then  the  lachrymal 
punctnm  is  oy)ened,  the  point  of  an  Anel's  syringe  introduced, 
and  a  series  of  injections  made  with  a  four-per-cent.  sulution 
of  boracic  acid.  The  conjunctival  cul-de-sac  is  then  carefully 
cleansed  with  carbidized  cotton,  and  the  solution  of  salicylic  acid 
and  borate  of  .sodium  again  spread  over  the  cornea.  The  eye  is 
then  covered  with  carbolized  cotton.  This  dressing  should  be 
done  twice  a  day.  Bowman's  operation  may  be  done  upon  tho 
lachrymal  pa.ssages  if  deemed  advisable. 

Amyloid  Degeneration  of  the  Eyeud. — Raehlmann("Arch. 
f.  Augenlicilk.,"  xi,  4)  .•states  that  the  first  beginnings  of  the  de- 
generation appear  generally  in  the  deeper  layers  of  the  conjunc- 
tiva, and  here  ho  hius  found  the  most  marked  degree  of  degen- 
eration. It  seems  to  extend  in  both  direction.s,  toward  the 
epithelium  and  toward  the  tarsus.  .Still,  all  layers  and  tissnea 
of  the  lid  may  be  involved  in  tho  degeneration.  In  most  of  the 
eases  examined,  he  found  the  conjunctival  epithelium  unchanged], 
but  in  a  number  of  cases  ho  observed  that  the  cells  had  the 
peculiar  hyaline  glistening  appearance.  In  several  ea.«es  be  no- 
ticed the  first  signs  of  hyaline  degeneration  and  amyloid  forma- 
tion in  the  walls  of  the  bloml-ve.ssels.  The  median  coat  is  liero 
generally  more  involved  than  tho  adventitia.  The  .subconjunc- 
tival tissue  is  frequently  the  main  seat  of  the  disease,  and  in 
these  cases  sclerosis  of  the  connective-tissue  fibers  plays  an 
important  part.  In  many  ca.ses  of  amyloid  degeneration  this 
seems  to  precede  the  peculiar  degeneration  of  the  fibrous  con- 
nective tissue.  The  swelling  of  the  tissues  of  the  lid  is  generally 
moderate.  Tho  swollen  parts  feel  hanl,  and  are  brittle.  The 
broken  surface  ha.s  n  granular  appearance,  and  the  granulations 
rosemblo  frog-spawn  or  boiled  sago. 

This  tissue  is  eolore«l  mahogany-brown  by  a  solution  of 
iodine.  The  color  produced  by  the  solution  of  iodine  and  sul- 
phuric acid  is  in  most  of  these  ca.«es  not  pnro  bine,  but  rather 
a  dirty  brownish-green  or  greenish-violet.  The  lids  in  these 
eases  are  not  very  hard,  but  are  elastic  and  resisting.  The  cut 
surface  does  not  show  a  granular  consistence,  but  rather  a  dense, 
brawny  consistence. 

The  fibers  of  the  orbicularis  are  generally  involved  early. 
The  first  signs  of  the  hyaline  and  amyloid  degeneration  may 
frequently  be  seen  in  eircuinsorihed  spot.*  in  tlie  continnity  of 
the  muscular  fibers,  and  the  fibers  here  have  a  no<iular  appf-ir- 
ance,  as  if  they  were  varicose,  and  lose  their  striated  appearance. 
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Modification  of  the  Operatiok  of  Transplanting  the 
CiLiAET  Border  of  the  Lid. — Panas  ("  Arch.  d'Ophtal.,"  May- 
June,  1882)  recommends  the  following  modification  of  Anagnos- 
takis's  operation  for  the  relief  of  entropium.  He  dissects  u|) 
completely  the  ciliary  tiap  from  above  downward  to  the  free 
border,  where  it  is  only  held  by  the  mncous  membrane.  He 
tlien  dissects  up  and  pushes  upward  the  fibers  of  the  orbicular 
muscle  by  means  of  a  blunt  hook.  He  then  fixes  the  ciliary  flaj) 
to  the  suspensory  ligament  of  the  lid  by  means  of  needles  armed 
with  a  suture.  In  cases  of  inveterate  trichiasis  with  involution 
of  the  tarsus  he  adds  to  this  operation  a  tarsotomy,  in  which  the 
transverse  section  is  made,  of  course,  before  the  application  of 
the  sutures. 

Glioma  or  the  Retina. — Poncet  ("  Arch.  d'Ophtal.,"  May- 
June,  1882)  records  some  interesting  facts  in  connection  with 
a  case  of  retinal  glioma.  He  thinks  it  singular  that,  in  a  tumor 
which  returns  as  rapidly  as  glioma,  we  so  seldom  meet  with  cells 
with  a  segmented  nucleus  or  a  double  nucleolus,  and,  therefore, 
he  thinks  that  the  rapid  growth  of  glioma  can  not  be  attributed 
to  this  mode  of  evolution.  In  the  case  seen  by  Poncet  the  sclera 
was  healthy,  as  was  also  the  cornea,  but  Fontana's  space  was  ob- 
literated and  the  iris  atrophied.  The  walls  of  the  blood-vessels 
were  the  seat  of  the  formation  of  giant  cells.  The  neoplasm  was 
in  the  vicinity  of  the  ciliary  processes,  and  in  the  midst  of  the 
hemorrhagic  exudation,  in  the  posterior  segment  of  the  eyeball, 
were  masses  of  gliomatous  cells,  irregularly  scattered  through 
the  vitreous.  The  ciliary  muscle  was  atrophied,  but  not  glioma- 
tous. In  the  choroid  the  internal  limitaus  was  intact,  the  capil- 
lary zone  was  but  sligiitly  atfected,  and  the  glioma  was  mainly 
developed  in  the  deep  layers  of  the  choroid,  nearest  the  sclera. 
In  the  optic  nerve  the  elements  primarily  the  seat  of  the  degen 
eration  were  the  cells  of  the  neuroglia,  and  the  nerve  fibers  had 
become  granular  by  the  pressure  exercised  by  the  neoplasm. 
From  the  masses  of  cells  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  disc, 
and  the  condition  of  the  optic  nerve,  Poncet  regarded  it  as  cer- 
tain that  the  disease  began  in  the  papilla.  In  the  blood-vessels 
the  first  tissue  affected  was  the  endothelium,  and  here  the  pro- 
liferation started.  This  he  regards  as  a  proof  of  the  epithelial 
nature  of  glioma.  He  also  thinks  that  glioma  may  be  propagated 
as  well  by  the  grafting  of  one  cell,  or  even  of  the  granulations  of 
protoplasm,  as  by  dichotomic  division  of  the  nucleus.  He  found 
that  when  the  retina  remained  attached  to  the  choroid,  the 
march  of  the  neoplasm  was  very  rapid,  but,  when  the  retina  was 
detached,  the  progress  was  less  rapid,  and  the  eyeball  retained 
its  shape  longer.  The  detachment  is  a  mechanical  act;  a  for- 
mation of  adhesions  by  epithelial  desquamation,  a  more  or  less 
thick,  fibrinous  exudation  in  greater  or  less  abundance,  a  gliom- 
atous perforation  in  the  choroid  so  situated  as  to  retain  the 
retina  in  place,  would  all  hinder  the  detachment  and  favor  the 
propagation  of  the  neoplasm ;  but  these  are  all  entirely  acci- 
dental. Whenever  this  tendency  to  detachment  occurs,  the  dis- 
ease is  isolated  in  an  exudation  for  a  certain  time  before  it 
involves  the  other  membranes  by  grafting  or  cell  migration.  If 
enucleation  is  done  at  this  period,  a  return  of  the  disease  is  cer- 
tainly postponed,  and  perhaps  prevented. 

Division  of  the  Sphincter  Ieidis  with  the  SpHrNOTEEEt- 
TOME. — MaklakofiE  ("Arch.  d'Ophtal.,"  May-June,  1882)  recom- 
mends the  operation  of  sphincterectoniy,  and  describes  an  in- 
strument for  its  performance,  which  consists  of  a  small  hook, 
made  of  sUver  or  flexible  steel,  and  so  small  that  it  can  be 
introduced  through  a  very  small  incision  in  the  cornea.  The 
pupillary  margin  of  the  iris  is  seized  and  brought  out  through 
the  corneal  incision,  and  then  excised,  so  that  the  circular  pupil 
is  transformed  into  an  oval.  He  has  had  this  hook  adapted  to 
Wecker's  scissors,  so  that  it  may  be  introduced  through  a  small 
corneal  wound,  the  iris  sphincter  hooked  and  drawn  out  through 


this  wound,  between  the  open  blades  of  the  scissors,  which  are 
then  closed  by  the  action  of  the  thumb  and  forefinger,  and  the 
iris  excised. 

New  Researches  itpon  the  Sensibility  of  the  Retina. — ■ 
Oharpenticr  ("  Arch.  d'Ophtal.,"  May-June,  1882)  draws  the  fol- 
lowing conclusions  fi-om  his  investigations  into  the  sensibihty  of 
the  retina  :  1.  The  minimum  illumination  necessary  for  the  per- 
ception of  small  luminous  surfaces  is  inversely  proportional  to 
their  extent.  2.  The  minimum  illumination  necessary  for  the 
perception  of  large  luminous  surfaces  is  independent  of  their 
extent.  3.  The  limit  of  retinal  surface  beyond  which  the  sur- 
face exerts  no  influence  upon  the  luminous  perception  about 
corresponds  to  the  dimensions  of  the  fovea.  4.  The  same  laws 
seem  to  be  applicable  to  indirect  vision.  5.  We  must  distinguish 
between  simple  luminous  sensibility  and  visual  sensibility,  or 
perception  of  distinct  centers  of  luminous  excitation.  6.  Visual 
seusibility  demands  for  its  production  more  light  than  simple 
luminous  sensibility.  1.  Visual  sensibility  is  not  affected  by 
obscuration  of  the  eye.  It  is  always  produced  by  the  same 
minimum  of  brightness  in  spite  of  the  diversity  of  physiological 
conditions.  8.  The  perception  of  two  luminous  points  is  pro- 
duced directly  and  witliout  confusion  when  they  are  situated  at 
a  greater  distance  from  each  other  than  the  breadth  of  the  fovea. 
9.  The  ditferentiation  of  two  points  illuminated  by  a  pure  color 
demands  more  light  than  [the  perception  of  this  color,  which 
itself  demands  more  light  than  the  simple  sensation  of  light.  10. 
Within  the  limits  mentioned,  the  differentiation  of  two  points 
upon  a  black  ground  is  independent  of  their  brightness.  11. 
Within  the  same  limits,  the  illumination  necessary  for  the  ditfer- 
entiation of  two  points  upon  a  black  ground  is  inversely  propor- 
tional to  their  surface.  12.  We  may  rely  upon  these  laws  for 
establishing  the  principle  of  a  precise  method  of  physiological 
photometry.  13.  The  method  here  indicated  applies  equally 
both  to  white  and  colored  light.  14.  The  perception  of  colors 
is  influenced  by  the  extent  of  the  colored  surface ;  the  smaller 
the  surface,  the  greater  the  necessary  illumination.  15.  The 
relation  which  exists  between  the  surface  excited  and  the  mini- 
mum illumination  of  the  color  is  not  simple,  as  for  the  luminous 
sensation.  Sometimes  the  chromatic  sensibility  increases  more 
rapidly  than  the  surface,  and  sometimes  more  slowly.  16.  I 
we  take  away  from  the  quantity  of  light  which  has  provoked 
the  chromatic  perception  that  which  is  necessary  for  the  pro- 
duction of  the  primitive  luminous  sensation,  we  see  that  the 
remainder  is  independent  of  the  colored  surface.  17.  The  chro- 
matic sensation  is  thereibre  once  again  differentiated  from  the 
simple  luminous  sensation..  It  is  much  easier  produced  for  red 
than  for  blue,  the  only  colors  which  he  has  been  able  to  com- 
pare precisely. 

Enotsted  Cavernous  Angioma  of  the  Orbit.  —  Eloni 
("  Arch.  d'Ophtal.,"  May-June,  1882)  reports  an  interesting  A  . 
case  of  encysted  cavernous  angioma  of  the  orbit,  occurring  in  a 
woman  aged  fifty-two,  of  three  years'  duration,  coming  on  with- 
out traumatism,  but  connected,  he  thought,  with  naevi  of  the  lid, 
which  existed  in  childhood.  There  were  marked  tinnitus  aurium, 
an  audible  bruit,  and  marked  diminution  of  vision.  A  nrevus 
also  appeared  in  the  lower  lip,  and  another  on  the  calf  of  the 
left  leg.  There  was  also  marked  exophthalmus  in  a  forward 
direction,  but  no  diplopia.  Ko  ophthalmoscopic  change.  Eloni 
removed  the  tumor  by  excising  the  external  angle  of  the  con- 
junctival cul-de-sac,  dividing  the  external  rectus,  and  dissecting 
out  the  growth,  of  the  size  of  a  walnut,  by  the  aid  of  a  finger  and 
the  handle  of  the  instrument.  It  was  found  completely  encysted. 
The  result  was  good,  though  vision  was  only  eccentric,  and 
the  cornea  became  anaesthetic  over  the  entire  supero-temporal 
quadrant.  The  eccentric  vision,  together  with  the  narrowing 
of  the  vessels  of  the  optic  disc,  and  the  gradual  atrophy  of  the 
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papilla,  intluccfl  Eloni  to  suppose  that  there  had  been  a  cer- 
tiiin  ainoiint  of  haBiiiorrliage  betweon  the  sheaths  of  the  optio 
iK'rve.  Tlic  tumor,  on  examination,  proved  to  be  an  endysted 
cavernous  angioma.  From  the  constitution  of  the  walls  of  the 
blood  spaces,  from  the  contents  of  the  latter,  and  from  the  to- 
|)ograpliioal  situation  of  the  cavities,  Eloni  thoufiht  that  ho  had 
f<)un<l  cavornouH  spaces  occupying  the  place  of  capillaries,  some 
cif  whidi  rescmliled  arteries,  and  others  veins.  The  existence 
of  normal  and  atrophied  adipose  cells,  the  atrophy  being  pro- 
duced by  the  compres.sion  exercised  by  the  surrouudiiif?  connec- 
tive tissue,  and  the  <listension  of  the  walls  of  the  blood  spaces, 
induces  the  belief  that  these  cells  are  the  last  remains  of  adiijose 
{;issuc  l)ack  of  the  eyeball,  and  in  the  midst  of  which  the  angioma 
was  devolo|)ed.  The  enlargement  of  the  cavities  being  caused 
liy  distension  and  consecutive  atrophy  of  the  limiting  walls  and 
liartitions,  Eloni  thinks  that  these  ])artitions,  which  theoretically 
otfcr  a  siitliciont  resistance  to  the  tension  of  the  blood,  becoming 
relaxed  and  ruptured,  the  volume  of  the  tumor  ciught  to  increase 
iiulefinitely,  if  a  new  force  were  not  substituted  for  the  one  de- 
stroyed. This  force,  he  thinks,  is  furnished  by  the  incessant 
development  of  the  elastic  tissue  of  the  envelo[)e. 

(^HANOES  IN  Trre  FrN'Dus  OciiLi  (\\i:si:i>  nv  cERTArx  Diseases 
(II-  TMK  LivKK. — Litten  ("Zeitschr.  f.  klin.  Med.,"  v,  1)  lias  been 
making  some  investigations  into  the  changes  produced  in  the 
IiiikIus  of  the  eye  by  certain  diseases  of  the  liver,  with  the  fol- 
lowing results:  1.  In  all  the  various  diseases  of  the  liver  which 
are  complicated  with  icterus,  retinal  lucmorrbages  occur  not 
infre([uently,  and  these  must  ho  regarded  as  symptomatic  of 
other  widely  extended  ha'morrhagic  processes  occurring  in  mimy 
of  the  internal  organs.  These  luemorrbapes  are  by  no  means  al- 
ways to  be  regarded  as  of  evil  omen,  for  they  occur  in  a  compara- 
tively harndess  form  of  catarrhal  hepatic  intlamnuition  when- 
ever the  latter  is  complicated  with  icterus.  AVith  the  latter 
lliey  stand  in  close  connection.  2.  In  one  case  of  acute  atro|iliy 
of  the  liver  from  ])hospliorus  poisoning,  besides  fresh  retinal 
luemorrhnges,  Litten  observed  multiple  white  spots,  which 
proved,  on  microscopic  examination,  to  bo  fatty  degeneration, 
which  were  mainly  situated  in  the  granule  layer,  and  contained 
inuTierous  granular  bodies  and  tufts  of  tyrosin.  The  capillaries 
liail  also  undergone  fatty  degeneration.  3.  In  two  cases  of 
alropliic  lirrbosis  of  the  liver,  be  ol)serve<l  pigmentary  deiren 
eration  of  the  retina,  which  in  one  of  the  cases  was  developed 
long  after  the  disease  of  the  liver  had  existed,  while  in  the  other 
it  preceded  it  by  a  year.  In  both  oases  there  was  marked  con- 
centric limitation  of  the  field,  with  good  central  vision  ami  gen- 
eral diminution  of  the  visual  i)ower  under  diminished  ilhunimi- 
tion.  4.  Ilemernlopia  sometimes  occurs  during  the  existence  of 
a  liyperlrophic  or  an  atrophic  cirrhosis  of  the  liver,  without  any 
trace  of  a  demonstrable  organic  retimd  change.  •I.  I?y  ligation 
~\ftf  the  optic  nerve,  as  near  as  |)ossible  to  the  eyeball,  it  is  pos- 
-^  slblo  to  produce  in  the  retina  processes  similar  to  those  Herlin 
describes  as  produced  by  divi.sion  of  the  optic  nerve,  ami  similar 
also  to  those  seen  in  retinitis  pigmentosa:  atrophy  of  the  celhdar 
elements  of  the  retina,  absorption  of  the  jiigment  of  the  epithelial 
layer,  and  waiulering  of  the  .same  into  the  innermost  layers  of 
the  retina.  On  the  ,ither  hand,  a  hyperplasia  of  the  connective 
tissiu',  as  observed  in  pigmentary  degeneration  of  the  human  eye, 
was  almost  entirely  wanting.  f>.  Immediately  after  ]>uncture  in 
ft  mark-ed  case  of  ascites,  a  neuro-retinitis  with  slight  swelling 
bl*  the  papilla  was  developed,  with  exudation  into  its  tissue  and 
around  the  vessels.  F.itten  thinks  that  this  was  caused  by  tlie 
rapid  alteration  of  the  conditions  of  hydroslafio  pressure,  in 
conse(iuence  of  the  rapid  withdrawal  of  sixteen  litres  of  Huiil. 

CKUEiutAi.DisrruiiANcKsoF  Vision  in  rAUAi.vTus. — StengerV 
remarks  ('•  .\rih.  f  rsych.,"  xiii,  t)  are  based  upon  the  careful 
examination  of  eight  cases,  with  li\e  autopsies.    In  one  cuso  the 


intra-cranial  inflammation  had  attacked  especially  the  central 
organs  of  speech  and  sight.  The  patient  with  every  attack  lost 
the  intellectual  perception  of  all  visual  objects  for  a  period  of 
about  ten  days.  Then  the  faculty  of  memory  for  most  objects 
returned,  but  for  a  small  number  of  objects  was  permanently 
lost.  Finally,  after  nmny  attacks,  all  optical  intellectaal  images 
were  lost,  and  the  patient  lost  entirely  and  permanently  the 
psychological  perception  of  objects.  In  a  second  case,  after  u 
pronounced  right  hemiplegia,  cerebral  amaurosis  and  aphasia 
aj/pcared,  and  after  a  duration  of  four  weeks  disappeared  :  after 
a  second  attack  they  again  appeared,  accompanied  by  destruction 
of  the  sense  of  feeling.  A  few  days  later  the  right  eye  became 
entirely  blind  (Miiiik's  cortical  amaurosis);  subseipicntly  a  third 
paralytic  attack  was  followed  by  complete  loss  of  consciousness, 
and  death.  The  autopsy  showed  extensive  atrophy  of  the  left 
frontal  lobe,  cloudiness  and  thickening  of  the  pia  most  marked 
in  the  posterior  convolutions,  and  general  firm  adhesions  of  the 
latter  to  the  cortex.  Kight  hemianopsia  occurred  whenever  the 
cortex  or  medullary  fibers  leading  to  it  from  the  occipital  lobe 
were  destroyed,  and  the  defect  in  the  visual  field  was  greato,«t 
in  the  right  eye.  Left  hemianopsia  occurred  with  di.scase  of  the 
right  occipital  lobe.  The  hemianopsia  is  partial  or  total,  .iccord- 
ing  to  the  extent  of  the  destruction. 

The  Pehii'iierai,  axd  Cexthai.  Ari!ani;emext  of  the  Optic- 
XERVE  FiRERs. — (ianscr's  paper  ("Arch.  f.  Psych.,"  xiii,  2)  is 
ba.sed  upon  a  series  of  exi)erinients  carried  on  upon  kittens.  His 
method  of  experimentation  consists  in  taking  a  kitten  about  three 
days  old,  enucleating  an  eye,  and  then  introducing  a  sharp  pair 
of  forcejis  through  the  optic  foramen  and  endeavoring  to  tear 
through  the  optic  tract  of  the  same  side  close  to  the  me<lian  line. 
If  this  succeeds,  the  crossed  bundles  of  fibers  of  both  eyes,  the 
uncrossed  of  the  left,  and  the  entire  inferior  commissure  will  bo 
destroyed,  and  only  the  uncrossed  bundle  of  fibers  of  the  right 
eye  will  remain  intact.  These  experiments  he  has  repejitcd  a 
number  of  times,  and  careful  examination  afterword  convinced 
him  that  the  animal  only  saw  with  the  temporal  half  of  each 
retina.  An  ophthalmoscopic  examination  showed  white  dis- 
coloration of  the  inner  half  of  the  optic  disc  of  the  one  eye  left. 
He  concludes  from  his  observations  that  in  the  cat  the  uncrossed 
optic-nerve  fibers  in  the  chiasm  and  nerve  run  in  an  isolated 
bundle  alonir  the  external  border  of  both  nerve  and  chiasm,  so 
that  they  slightly  c<mceal  the  crossed  bundle  on  its  dorsal  aspect. 
Uetween  the  two  there  exists  only  a  very  small  zone  of  niixe<l 
fibers.  The  uncrossed  bundle  in  the  cat  con.se(|Uently  forms  a 
real  fiusciculus  lateralis,  as  described  by  Hannover.  In  the  retina 
the  result  is  similar.  The  nerve  fibers  spread  out  exclusively  in 
the  temporal  half,  while  in  the  nasal  half  a  complete  atrophy  of 
all  nervous  part*,  involving'  both  nerve-fiber  and  ganplion-eell 
layer,  results  from  these  experiments. 

Disease  of  toe  Oitic  Disc  is  coxnkctiox  with  Ttpiioio 
Kkver.— Oglesby  ("  Brain,"  v,  2)  calls  attention  to  s<ime  of  the 
ocnhir  complications  of  typhoid  fever.  These  elinnges  are  in 
the  optic  disc,  and  he  has  never  met  them  in  any  case  of  typhoid 
fever  where  the  patient  had  passed  through  the  dise:i.«e  without 
prominent  cerebral  meningitis.  The  disc  is  the  siiit  of  n  suh- 
acute  neuritis,  in  which  the  etfusion  is  of  so  slight  a  character  as 
to  deceive  any  but  the  most  practical  in  Iho  use  of  the  oph- 
thalmoscope. The  visual  defect  is  not  noticed  until  long  after 
the  health  of  the  patient  is  restonnl.  The  discs  present  an  un- 
usual appearance,  having  a  peculiar  tint  of  brownish-redness. 
Tlie  veins  seem  to  carry  too  much  blood.  Tlie  . 
disc  is  unaltered.  As  a  rule,  patients  sutTeriui: 
amblyopia  have  a  decided  appearance  of  facial  I. . 
.indyet  no  albumin  appears  hi  the  urine  after  repeat.-.!  examin.i- 
tions.  The  disease  of  the  optic  disc  (rrows  progressively  wors*-, 
and,  though  not,  as  a  rule,  ending  in  atrophy,  does  so  not  infr.^ 
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qnently.  It  is  much  more  frequent  among  child-bearing  women 
than  among  men.  Oglesby  has  never  yet  met  with  a  case  in 
which  a  history  of  meningitis  could  not  be  obtained.  In  those 
cases  in  which  eftusion  into  the  disc  has  rapidly  destroyed  vision, 
the  optic  tracts  have  presented  direct  evidences  of  softening. 

The  Histology  of  the  Cornea. — Hoeno  ("  Med.  Jahrb.," 
1882,  Heft  2)  has  been  investigating  the  changes  undergone  by 
the  substantia  propria  of  the  cornea  by  age,  and  liis  observa- 
tions, made  upon  animals,  have  convinced  him  that  the  linear 
appearance  in  the  cornea  is  due  neither  to  the  presence  of 
lamellae  of  connective  tissue  nor  to  the  presence  of  a  cementing 
substance.  The  tine  threads  which,  under  a  high-power  ob- 
jective, are  seen  both  longitudinally  and  in  cross-sections,  arise 
from  the  so-called  plates  or  lamellae,  and  penetrate  the  basic 
ubstance  in  all  directions,  giving  off  branches  as  they  go, 
which  again  penetrate  neighboring  lamellse.  It  is  Hoene's  opin- 
ion that  these  little  threads  are  nothing  more  than  the  thread- 
like processes  of  the  corneal  corpuscles.  A  proof  of  this  view, 
he  thinks,  is  given  by  the  fact  that  both  threads  and  lamellae  in 
the  cornea  of  new-born  rabbits  and  dogs  are  stained  by  pro- 
longed contact  with  the  chloride-of-gold  staining  fluid.  Obser- 
vations upon  older  animals  have  led  him  to  the  conclusion  that 
the  processes  of  the  corneal  corpuscles,  in  the  course  of  time, 
become  altered  into  elastic  plates  and  threads.  The  successive 
diminution  and  disappearance  of  the  cells  seem  to  indicate  that 
the  corneal  corpuscles  are  gradually  changed  into  the  substantia 
propria  until  they  all  finally  disappear  in  advanced  life. 

TuBERCtrLOSIS  OF    THE   EtE   WITH  CONSECUTIVE  GlAUOOMA. — 

Falchi  ("  Ann.  di  Ottalmologia,"  xi,  2  and  3)  reports  a  very  in- 
teresting case  of  general  tuberculosis  of  the  eye,  followed  by 
secondary  acute  glaucoma,  in  a  boy  aged  seven,  of  scrofulous 
famOy.  The  eye  was  enucleated,  and  a  very  careful  microscopical 
examination  made.  From  the  clinical  and  anatomical  examina- 
tion of  this  case  he  draws  the  following  conclusions:  1.  Tuber- 
cles may  be  propagated  in  difi'erent  parts  of  the  eye  and  provoke 
an  attack  of  glaucoma.  2.  The  cloudiness  of  the  cornea  in  this 
particular  case  was  due  to  the  presence  of  oedema  of  the  lym- 
phatic spaces  of  the  corneal  parenchyma,  especially  in  its  pos- 
terior half,  sometimes  accompanied  by  disappearance  of  the 
connective-tissue  elements,  while  the  epithelium  and  anterior 
elastic  lamina  remained  normal.  3.  A  fresh,  young  connective- 
tissue  element  with  fibrinous  coagula  may  be  the  medium  of 
adhesion  between  the  iris  and  the  membrane  of  Descemet  in 
acute  glaucoma. 

Spurious  Neuroma  of  the  Optic  Nerve. — Hulke  ("  Roy 
Lond.  Ophth.  Hosp.  Rep.,"  x,  3)  reports  an  interesting  case  of 
tumor  of  the  optic  nerve  in  a  woman  aged  nineteen,  which  was 
at  first  suppo.sed  to  be  a  neuroma.  It  was  removed  with  tlie 
eyeball,  and  was  firm,  spheroidal,  and  about  one  third  as  large  as 
the  eyeball,  from  which  it  was  separated  by  a  portion  of  seem- 
ingly healthy  optic  nerve  about  half  an  inch  long.  The  ex- 
tremely slow  growth  of  the  tumor  was  a  remarkable  circum- 
stance. Except  for  some  thickening,  the  dural  sheath  passed 
unchanged  over  the  mass,  but  the  loosely  arranged  fibers  of  the 
intervaginal  space  were  enormously  increased  in  the  neighbor- 
hood of  the  entrance  of  the  nei-ve  into  its  front  part.  The  new 
growth  appeared  to  be  a  sarcoma,  taking  its  rise  in  the  loose 
tissue  of  the  intervaginal  space,  most  probably  from  the  nu- 
cleated cells  found  upon  its  fibers. 

IvoET  Exostosis  of  the  Oebit.  —  Tweedy  ("  Roy.  Lond. 
Ophth.  Hosp.  Rep.,'"  x,  8)  reports  a  case  of  ivory  exostosis  of 
the  orbital  and  cranial  cavities  in  a  man,  aged  twenty-five,  in 
whom  the  orbital  portion  of  the  growth  was  removed  by  opera- 
tion. The  patient  died,  thirty-two  days  after  the  operation,  in 
profound  coma.  At  the  autopsy,  the  greater  part  of  the  exos- 
tosis was  found  in  the  left  anterior  cranial  fossa.  It  had  originally 


sprung  from  within  the  left  frontal  sinus,  and  had  grown  chiefly 
upward.  The  roof  of  the  sinus  was  in  part  extended  over  the 
tumor,  and  in  part  absorbed  by  it.  In  the  frontal  sinus  were  a 
few  semi-transparent  polypoid  growths.  The  bony  growth 
reached  one  inch  above  the  orbital  plate  of  the  frontal  bone, 
and  extended  for  that  distance  into  the  left  anterior  lobe  of  the 
brain.  It  measured  two  inches  from  before  backward.  It  also 
sent  a  prolongation  about  half  an  inch  long  downward  into  the 
left  side  of  the  nasal  cavity,  and  this  portion  was  broken  oif  the 
remainder  of  the  tumor,  apparently  at  the  time  of  the  operation. 
Backward  the  growth  had  forced  its  way  into  the  inner  end  of 
the  great  sphenoidal  flssure.  There  was  general  basilar  men- 
ingitis, with  a  little  lymph  in  the  fissure  of  Sylvius  and  at  the 
anterior  part  of  the  pons  Varolii.  The  brain  in  immediate  con- 
tact with  the  tumor  was  in  a  state  of  red  softening,  being  semi- 
fiuid,  with  some  puro-lymph  on  its  surface  at  the  summit  of  the 
bony  mass.  The  case  teaches  that  it  is  impossible,  by  the  orbital 
portion  alone,  to  judge  of  the  real  size  and  extent  of  an  exostosis 
springing  from  the  frontal  sinus ;  and,  consequently,  that  other 
indications  must  he  sought  for  in  considering  the  feasibility  of 
removing  the  tumor  by  operative  interference. 

Tumor  of  the  Brain  with  Optic  Neuritis. — Lawson's  case 
("  Roy.  Lond.  Ophth.  Hosp.  Rep.,"  x,  3)  of  tumor  of  the  brain 
with  optic  neuritis,  ending  in  death,  occurred  in  a  man  who  had 
just  had  a  severe  epileptic  convulsion.  Within  an  hour  the 
convulsions  recurred,  and  with  great  violence.  Each  convulsion 
lasted  a  few  minutes,  and  was  followed  by  an  interval  of  coma. 
These  recurrences  continued  for  seven  hours,  and  then  ceased, 
the'patient  sinking  into  deep  coma,  which  lasted  for  three  hours. 
He  then  became  violently  delirious,  remained  so  for  several 
hours,  and  then  fell  asleep.  When  he  awoke  he  had  regained 
consciousness.  From  this  time  he  remained  free  from  all  symp- 
toms save  severe  headache  for  a  period  of  five  months.  Then 
various  symptoms,  all  pointing  to  tumor  of  the  brain,  made  their 
appearance,  and  he  slowly  grew  worse,  and  died  in  about  a  year 
after  the  first  attack.  At  the  autopsy  the  anterior  third  of  the 
right  hemisphere  was  found,  to  a  large  extent,  occupied  by  a 
tumor  of  somewhat  ovoid  shape,  two  and  a  half  inches  long, 
two  inches  wide,  and  weighing  about  four  ounces.  Wliere  it 
reached  the  surface  it  involved  the  posterior  two  thirds  of  the 
first  frontal  convolution  and  a  small  part  of  the  middle  of  the 
second  frontal.  Below,  it  encroached  upon  the  anterior  part  of 
the  right  lateral  ventricle.  There  was  marked  softening  of  the 
brain  substance  surrounding  the  tumor,  especially  below  and  to 
the  outer  side.  The  tumor  was  remarkably  dense  and  firm. 
very  sharply  defined,  and  readily  separated  from  the  surround- 
ing brain  tissue,  though  firmly  adherent  to  the  dura  mater 
above.  Its  surface  was  smooth,  rounded,  slightly  lobulated, 
highly  vascular,  and  covered  by  a  ramified  network  of  small 
vessels.  On  section  it  was  of  a  somewhat  dark,  fleshy-red  color, 
rather  paler  toward  the  center,  highly  vascular,  homogeneous  ( 
and  not  encapsulated,  slightly  granular  in  appearance,  and  very 
firm  to  the  touch.  The  vessels  and  nerves  at  the  base  of  the 
brain  were  perfectly  healthy,  with  the  exception  of  the  left  optic 
nerve,  which  appeared  flattened. 

Sympathetic  Ophthalmitis  following  Extraction  of 
Cataract.  —  Milles  ("Roy.  Lond.  Ophth.  Hosp.  Rep.,"  x,  3) 
reports  a  number  of  cases  of  undoubted  sympathetic  inflamma- 
tion following  extraction  of  cataract.  The  operation  performed 
was  Graefe's  modified  peripherical  extraction.  In  six  cases  the 
operation  was  uncomplicated.  In  two  some  soft  lens  matter 
was  left  behind.  In  one  the  iris  was  partially  torn  from  its  at- 
tachment. In  one  the  cataract  had  to  be  removed  by  the  scoop, 
with  slight  loss  of  vitreous.  As  regards  the  condition  of  the  ex- 
citing eye  after  the  operation,  in  two  instances  there  was  simply 
a  small  incarceration  of  iris  in  the  corners  of  the  corneal  section. 
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In  one  a  dense  membrane  and  posterior  synecliite  formed  as  a 
result  of  iritis ;  in  two  iris  and  capsule  were  adherent  to  the 
wound;  in  two  more  the  pupil  was  drawn  up  and  closed  h\- 
incnihrane;  in  one  suppurative  iritis  of  a  painless  character 
resulted  ;  and  in  three  instances  suppurative  iriuo-cyclitis  oc- 
curred. The  interval  between  the  extraction  and  the  onset  of 
sympathetic  ophthalmitis  was,  as  a  rule,  two  to  tliree  months. 
'I'lie  shortest  period  was  six  weeks,  the  longest  fifteen  months. 
Keratitis  [lunctata  was  invariably  observed  in  the  sympathizing 
eye,  usually  at  an  early  period.  In  the  syn)pathizing  eye  the 
tension  varied  from  time  to  time.  Several  of  these  patients 
■retained  excellent  vision  in  the  exciting  eye.  The  severity  of 
the  .sympathetic  ophthalmitis  bore  no  proportion  to  the  damage 
done  to  the  exciting  eye. 

Embolism  of  tub  Cknthal  Artery  of  the  Ketina. — Ben.son 
("  Roy.  Lond.  Ophtii.  IIosp.  Rep.,'"  x,  Z)  rejiorts  a  case  of  em- 
Ijolism  of  the  central  artery  of  the  retina,  occurring  in  a  healthy 
jjcrson  in  whom  no  cause  could  be  discovered.  There  was  a 
coMiplication  in  the  shaiio  of  a  cilio-retinal  vessel.  The  line  of 
(Icriiarkation  between  the  (edematous  retina  round  tlie  tnacula 
and  tlu!  normal  Jiatch  to  its  inner  side  was  extraordinarily 
shar[)ly  detineil.  The  fatty  changes  in  the  retina  occurred,  with 
great  rapidity,  in  less  than  three  days.  The  circulation  was 
eventually  completely  re-established,  and  the  vision  was  rapidly 
restored  by  the  use  of  electricity.  Subsequently  well-marked 
small  round  or  oval  white  patches  appeared  in  the  region  of  the 
yellow  spot  and  in  the  extreme  peri])hery. 

Ikidotomy  Oi'KHATioNs. — Milles  (^"Roy.  Loud.  ()phth.  IIosp. 
Rep.,"  X,  3)  suggests  a  moditication  of  the  operation  of  iridotomy. 
which  consists  in  nniking  the  corneal  incision  in  a  radial  manner, 
t  he  outer  end  being  at  the  selero-corneal  margin ;  that  is  to  say. 
it  is  at  right  angles  to  the  ordinary  incision  in  the  circumference 
of  the  cornea.  The  resulting  scar  is,  of  course,  far  cxternid  to 
the  axis  of  vision.  The  advantages  of  this  modification  are:  1. 
riiat  the  incision  in  the  cornea  can  bo  much  more  limiteil,  and 
proportionally  gives  more  play  to  the  .scissors.  2.  That  the  knife 
can  be  plunged  directly  through  the  iris  in  the  direction  pre- 
viously decided.  3.  That  the  scissors  are  introduced  and  remain 
in  the  same  direction,  and,  conseiiueutly,  that  tlioy  completely 
till  up  the  corneal  incision,  and  so  prevent  any  escape  of  vitre- 
ous. 

Si/K  AND  rosiTU>>j  OK  THE  Lf.ns  I.N  tii.AifoMA. — Hrailcv 
("Roy.  Lond.  Ophtb.  llosp.  Rep.,"  x,  3)  reports  the  results  of  his 
investigations  into  the  size  and  positicm  of  the  lens  in  glaucoma, 
lie  thinks,  from  his  measurements  and  observations,  which  he 
has  hero  tabulated,  that  ho  is  justified  in  concluding  that  in 
glaucoma  an  enlargement  of  the  lens  is  an  uncommon  and  unim- 
jiortant  occurrence,  and  that  its  average  diameter  in  this  disease, 
wlicthor  it  bo  cataractous  or  dear,  is  even  somewhat  below  the 
normal  at  the  corresponding  period  of  life.  He  regards  the 
vitreous  body  as  the  immediate  agent  of  the  advance  of  the  lens, 
for  detachments  of  this  body  by  means  of  accuinnlations  of  fluid 
iu  front  of  the  ora  serrata  ap])ear  to  be  as  rare  in  glaucoma  as 
ill  other  diseases.  The  accuiuulation  of  fluid,  either  within  or 
behind  the  vitreous,  must  be  due  either  to  the  .separation  of  an 
abnormally  large  quantity  from  the  blood-ves.sels  surrounding  it, 
without  a  pri>portionato  increase  of  that  e.soaping  from  it  into 
the  vitreous  chamber,  or  to  an  iusutticient  drainage  in  the  last- 
nieiitioued  direction,  the  ipuintity  passing  from  the  blood-vessels 
remaining  unaltered.  If  a  mechanical  obstruction  checked  the 
outflow  here,  wo  should  expect  to  find  an  accumulation  of  fluid 
immediately  behind  it — that  is  to  say,  between  it  and  the  vitre- 
ous, just  as  we  find  the  jjosterior  chamber  distended  when  the 
pupil  is  excluded.  Hrailey  a.sks,  What  proof  have  we  that  such 
a  mechanical  obstruction  over  exists  <  Physiological  variations 
iu  the  size  of  the  leus  arc  not  sutiiciont  to  produce  one,  and, 


moreover,  the  lens  would  reipiire  to  be  very  coDsiderabl;  in- 
creased in  diameter  before  it  could  by  itself  constitute  an  ob- 
struction. For  the  surplus  fluids  of  the  vitreous  chamber  pa.s8 
forward,  not  between  the  len.s  an<l  the  summits  of  the  ciliary 
folds,  for  the  two  touch  under  normal  circumstances,  but  along 
the  channels  between  the  folds.  It  is  clear  that  any  influence 
exercised  by  the  lens  would  be  insignificant  in  comparison  with 
that  produced  by  the  swelling  of  tin.-  ciliary  folds  themselves. 
Observation  has  taught  lirailey  that,  so  far  from  tliere  being  any 
enlargement  of  the  latter,  their  average  .size  is  greater  in  eyes 
with  normal  or  subnormal  tension  than  in  glaucomatous  eves. 
It  seems  indisputable  that  their  size  is  directly  influenced  by  the 
intra-ocular  pressure,  and  it  is  highly  probable  that  one  of  their 
functions,  especially  of  their  anterior  or  most  projecting  part, 
is  to  adapt  themselves  to,  and  to  some  extent  regulate,  the  vary- 
ing conditions  (jf  intra-ocular  pressure.  Brailey  fails  to  recognize 
in  cases  of  primary  glaucoma  any  obstruction  to  the  normal  flow 
of  fluid  at  the  anterior  surface  of  the  vitreous  sufficient  to  ad- 
vance the  lens.  If  we  must  have  obstruction  as  a  cause,  we 
must  look  for  it  in  the  vitreous  itself.  Hut  we  find  no  evidence 
of  this,  at  lea.st  in  the  eases  where  this  body  is  not  shrunken  or 
altered  in  strneture.  The  same  may  be  .said  with  regard  to  tlie 
retina  in  relation  to  the  accunmlations  found  behind  it,  not  only 
with  choroidal  tumors,  but  in  many  advanced  cases  of  primary 
glaucoma.  If  the  increased  contents  of  the  vitreous  chamber 
can  not  be  attributed  to  a  diminution  of  its  normal  outflow,  we 
must  fall  back  upon  the  theory  first  advocated  by  iJonders — of 
an  increased  separation  of  fluid  from  the  blood;  that  is,  an  ex- 
aggeration of  the  normal  process. 

Anatomy  of  the  Zonule  of  Zixn. — Berger's  investigations 
("  Arch.  f.  Ophth.,"  xxviii,  2)  into  the  anatomy  of  the  zonule  of 
Zinn  and  pars  ciliaris  retime  have  led  him  to  the  following  con- 
clusions: 1.  The  pars  ciliaris  retina;  consist  of  cylindrical  cells 
with  a  frame-work  of  fibers  between,  the  latter  appearing  to  be 
united  with  the  vitreous  lamella  covering  the  inner  surface  of 
the  ])ars  ciliaris  retime.  This  frame-work  of  fibei-s,  like  the  ele- 
ments of  the  retinal  frame-work,  is  not  digested  by  a  solution  of 
pepsin,  though  the  cylindrical  cells,  the  vitreous  lamella,  and  the 
inner  ends  of  the  frome-work  fibers  connected  with  the  latter, 
are  digested  by  such  a  solution.  2.  The  vitreous  lamella  of  the 
pars  ciliaris  retime  is  the  prolongation  of  the  membrana  limitans 
interna.  It  covers  the  posterior  surface  of  the  iris  as  far  as  its 
pupillary  e<lge.  3.  The  zonula  originates  by  a  small  number  of 
delicate  fibers  from  the  vitreous.  4.  The  zonula  is  closely  con- 
nected with  the  pars  ciliaris  retina*  in  the  orbiculus  ciliari.s  and 
on  the  po.sterior  part  of  the  ciliary  processes.  In  the  central 
part  the  zonula  is  connected  only  with  the  points  of  the  ciliary 
proces.ses  and  the  smaller  elevations  lying  between  them.  In 
the  anterior  part  the  zonula  is  only  connected  with  the  poini« 
of  the  ciliary  processes,  o.  Between  the  zonule,  the  ciliary  body, 
and  its  processe.s  are  hollow  spaces,  formed  by  the  zonula  paw- 
ing over  the  hollows  between  the  priK-e-sses  instead  of  dipping 
down  between  them.  These  hollow  spaces  are  connected  with 
the  jKistorior  chamber,  but  hove  no  connection  with  each  other. 
6.  From  the  limitans  interna  and  its  prolongation,  the  vitreona 
lamella  of  the  pars  ciliaris  retinw,  fibers  run  to  the  zonula,  in  a 
direction  t'rom  behind  and  outwanl,  forwanl  and  inward.  The 
increa.se  in  the  ma.ss  of  fibers  in  the  anterior  part  of  ilic  zonula 
is  caused  by  the  entrance  of  these  liliers  into  the  zonula.  They 
run  sometimes  singly,  and  sometimes  arranged  iu  lamella'.  In 
the  middle  and  anterior  parts  of  the  ciliary  body  they  lie  in  the 
boUow  spaces  formed  by  the  depressions  l>etwecn  the  zonula  and 
the  ciliary  i)roces8es.  7.  Pelicate  short  filiors  bind  the  zonula 
to  the  ciliary  processes.  They  run  partly  forwanl,  partly  liack- 
ward  af^er  their  union  with  the  zonula.  8.  In  young  persons 
nuclei  are  found  but  rarely  in  the  zonula,  but  in  the  zonula  of 
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the  newly  bom,  and  in  tbe  foetus  of  six  or  seven  months,  they 
are  numerous.  In  one  foetus  of  six  months  delicate  capillaries 
were  found  in  the  zonula,  but  it  was  undecided  whether  they 
belonged  to  the  zonula  or  to  the  vitreous.  9.  The  surface  of 
the  zonula  toward  the  posterior  chamber  is  covered  with  an 
endothelial  membrane,  which  is  demonstrable  in  a  seven-months 
human  foetus.  It  is  also  to  be  seen  on  the  posterior  surface 
of  the  iris,  and  on  those  parts  of  the  posterior  section  of  the 
zonula  which  are  not  adherent  to  the  ciliary  body.  The  mode 
of  action  of  the  fibers  running  from  the  zonula  to  the  pars 
ciliaris  retinse,  which  Berger  calls  the  tensor  fibers,  is  easily 
understood.  These  fibers  are  attached  posteriorly  to  the  pos- 
terior part  of  the  ciliary  body.  Their  anterior  insertion  is  in 
the  zonula.  The  contraction  of  the  muscle  of  accommodation 
draws  the  posterior  end  of  the  choroid  forward,  and  at  the  same 
time  the  posterior  part  of  the  ciliary  body  advances.  By  these 
changes  the  posterior  insertion  of  the  tensor  fibers  approaclies 
the  anterior  insertion.  By  this  change  the  tension  of  these 
fibers  upon  the  zonula  ceases.  Up  to  this  time  the  observations 
upon  tlie  living  eye  can  not  yet  be  made  use  of  for  deciding  in 
■what  way  the  change  of  form  of  the  ciliary  processes  during  the 
act  of  accommodation  influences  the  position  and  state  of  tension 
of  the  zonula.  If  we  take  into  consideration  the  view  that,  in 
accommodation  for  the  near  point,  the  ciliary  processes  swell 
and  approach  tlie  margin  of  the  lens,  it  is  evident  that  here  the 
zonula  is  relaxed.  But  we  can  not  deny  the  possibility  that  the 
ciliary  processes  during  the  act  of  accommodation  recede  from 
the  longitudinal  axis  of  the  eye.  If  tije  ciliary  processes  in 
their  anterior  portion  are  drawn  forward  during  the  act  of 
accommodation,  a  relaxation  of  the  zonula  may  also  result 
■when  the  ciliary  processes  recede  from  the  longitudinal  axis 
of  the  eye. 

Homonymous  Bilateral  Hemianopsia  and  Decussation  of 
THE  Optic-nerve  Fibers  in  the  Optio  Chiasm. — Marchand  re- 
ports ("Arch.  f.  Ophth.,"  xxviii,  2)  a  number  of  cases  of  disease 
of  the  optic  nerves  and  brain  with  homonymous  bilateral  hemia- 
nopsia which  go  to  prove  the  theory  of  the  decussation  of  fibers 
in  the  chiasm.  In  one  case  of  optic-nerve  atrophy  in  which  suc- 
cessive microscopic  sections  were  made  of  optic  chiasm,  nerves, 
and  tracts,  it  was  found  that  a  portion  of  the  atrophic  nerve 
fibers,  which  at  first  ran  in  the  upper  region  of  the  chiasm,  and 
afterward  in  the  miJdle  region,  were  uncrossed.  Another  por- 
tion passed  gradually  to  the  opposite  tract,  and  here  appeared  in 
the  inferior  region  of  the  tract,  and  toward  the  inner  side.  The 
narrow  border  zone  in  the  upper  region  of  the  chiasm,  which  at 
first  appeared  at  the  external  border,  next  the  uncrossed  bundle 
of  fibers,  and  gradually  spread  over  the  upper  region  of  the  tract 
of  the  same  side,  did  not  correspond  to  any  atrophic  zone  of  the 
other  side.  There  must,  therefore,  be  a  system  of  commissur.al 
fibers,  which  can  not  be  distinguished  from  the  uncrossed  bundle 
of  fibers.  Marchnnd  thinks  it  certain  that  the  uncrossed  bundle 
contains  the  fibers  for  the  outer  half  of  the  retina,  but  it  may  be 
assumed,  from  the  shape  of  the  visual  defects,  and  from  the  by 
no  means  rare  occurrence  of  a  zone  of  transition  between  both 
halves  of  the  visual  fields,  that  the  region  of  the  macula  and 
that  part  of  the  retina  between  it  and  the  papilla  receive  fibers 
from  both  optic  tracts.  It  is  evident  that  the  fibers  which  .supply 
the  lower  part  of  the  retina  do  not  necessarily  run  in  the  lower 
half  of  the  tract  and  chiasm.  If  there  were  complete  destruc- 
tion of  the  tract,  the  hemiopia  would  be  complete;  but  it  is 
different  in  partial  destruction  of  one  tract.  If  the  fibers  in  the 
optic  tract  ran  crossed  and  uncrossed  through  the  entire  cross- 
section,  then  large  defects  of  any  size  of  the  tract  would  be  con- 
stantly followed  by  entirely  congruous  defects  of  the  visual  field, 
for  there  would  be  the  same  number  of  fibers  destroyed  on  the 
one  side  as  on  the  other.    This  is  gainsaid,  however,  both  by  the 


results  of  anatomical  examination  and  by  the  sliape  of  the  visual 
defects. 

Action  of  Metallic  Foreign  Bodies  in  the  Interior  op 
THE  Eye. — Leber  publishes  ("  Arch.  f.  Ophth.,"  xxviii,  2)  some 
further  results  of  his  observations  upon  the  action  of  metaUic 
particles  in  the  interior  of  the  eye.  He  has  found  that:  1.  Par- 
ticles of  copper  introduced  aseptically  into  the  anterior  chamber 
excite  purulent  inflammation,  but  only  when  they  are  in  contact 
with  the  iris.  This  does  not  occur  when  they  are  imbedded  in 
the  lens  and  project  free  into  the  anterior  chamber.  2.  If  the 
l)article  of  copper  is  suspended  free  in  the  vitreous,  purulent  in- 
flammation does  not  arise ;  if  it  is  lodged  in  the  coats  of  the  eye 
in  the  ciliary  region,  there  results  a  circumscribed  suppuration 
in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  foreign  body.  3.  Pieces  of  lead 
do  not  give  rise  to  purulent  inflammation  either  in  the  vitreous 
or  in  the  anterior  chamber.  On  the  other  hand,  particles  of 
lead  suspended  free  in  the  vitreous  produce  the  same  form  of 
detachment  of  the  retina  as  is  found  in  cases  where  particles  of 
iron  or  copper  have  lodged  in  the  eye.  4.  Metallic  mercury, 
introduced  aseptically,  causes  violent  purulent  inflammation  both 
in  the  vitreous  and  anterior  chamber,  which,  however,  is  to  be 
distinguished  from  .septic  inflammation  by  the  fact  that  it  does 
not  extend  to  the  remaining  parts  of  the  eye. 

Anatomical  Changes  in  Chronic  Inflammation  of  the 
Iris. — Ulrich  ("  Arch.  f.  Ophth.,"  xxviii,  2)  has  been  investigat- 
ing the  anatomical  changes  produced  in  the  iris  by  chronic  in- 
flammation. He  found  a  hyaline  condition  of  the  vessels  in 
many  cases,  accompanied  by  more  or  less  marked  obliteration 
of  their  lumen.  Tliis  was  a  marked  symptom  in  leucoraa  ad- 
herens and  in  chronic  iritis  with  posterior  synechise,  and  to  some 
extent  in  primary  glaucoma.  The  obliteration  of  vessels  and  the 
fibrous  thickening  of  the  iris  were  the  most  marked  pathologi- 
cal changes.  Out  of  twenty-four  cases,  eleven  were  accompanied 
by  increase  of  tension,  and  in  ten  of  these  there  was  hyaline  de- 
generation of  the  iris  vessels,  with  partial  obliteration.  Fibrous 
thickening  of  the  iris  was  very  pronounced  in  five  cases  of  sec- 
ondary glaucoma.  It  was  also  found  in  other  cases  without 
increase  of  tension,  but  where  anterior  synechise  had  existed  for 
a  long  time.  On  the  other  hand,  in  cases  Where  anterior  synechia 
had  not  existed  for  a  long  time,  as  well  as  in  cases  of  chronic 
iritis  and  keratitis  interstitialis  with  iritis,  the  iris  tissue  was  still 
in  a  state  of  hyperaimia  and  cellular  infiltration,  but  there  Was 
no  increase  of  tension.  Extensive  destruction  of  the  vasctJar 
region  of  the  iris  must  lead  to  disturbances  of  circulation  in  the 
vessels  of  the  ciliary  body,  and  fibrous  thickening  of  the  peri- 
pherical  portion  of  the  iris  must  make  the  process  of  filtration 
of  the  aqueous  humor  in  this  region  very  difficult. 

Maxwell's  Spot. — Mayerhausen  ("  Arch.  f.  Ophth.,"  xxviii, 
2)  has  been  investigating  the  subject  of  Maxwell's  spot,  and  has 
found  that,  on  looking  through  glasses  which,  besides  the  blue  / 
and  violet,  comi)letely  absorb  all  other  rays,  the  appearance  of 
the  spot  to  his  eyes  differs  in  shape  from  that  laid  down  in  otlier 
observations.  When  he  held  before  his  closed  eye  a  plane  glass 
of  the  shade  F  of  Nitsche  and  Gilnther's  scale  and  looked  toward 
the  sky,  and  suddenly  opened  the  eye  behind  the  glass,  at  the 
very  moment  of  the  entrance  of  the  light  he  saw  the  extreme 
periphery  of  the  Maxwell's  spot  constantly  as  a  six-pointed  star, 
instead  of  a  circle  or  rhomb.  In  an  albino  whom  he  examined, 
in  whom  there  was  a  tot.al  deficiency  of  pigment  in  the  eyes,  he 
found  that  the  yellow  coloring  matter  of  the  macula  was  present 
in  normal  extent  and  intensity. 

Pathogenesis  of  Sympathetic  Inflammation  op  the  Eye. 
— Deutsclimann  ("Arch.  f.  Ophth.,"  xxviii,  2)  has  been  making 
some  experiments  as  to  the  pathogenesis  of  sympathetic  inflam- 
mation of  the  eyes  by  injecting  the  sheath  of  the  optic  nerve  and 
the  vitreous  with  a  preparation  of  aspergillus  spores  in  a  three- 
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quarter-per-cent.  solution  of  common  salt.  He  found  that,  if  the 
injection  were  made  into  the  Hheath  of  the  optic  nerve,  on  the 
day  after  the  injection  the  papilla  was  very  much  injected,  am! 
the  vessels  markedly  engorj^cd  and  distorted,  with  all  the  sifjns 
of  a  papillitis.  In  suiiie  cases  these  lasted  for  several  days,  and 
then  gradually  subsided  entirely,  leavini/  a  normal  papilla.  In 
others  tiio  inHuiiiniatory  .symptotns  gave  place,  after  a  tew  days, 
to  all  the  signs  of  atrophy,  which  in  turn  lasted  for  a  few  weeks, 
and  then  the  vessels  became  gradually  more  distended  and  the 
papilla  gradually  regained  a  normal  appearance.  In  the  cases 
in  which  all  the  signs  of  papillitis  were  marked  in  the  eye  in- 
jected, there  appeared  in  the  fellow-eye,  at  a  period  varying 
between  six  and  fourteen  day.s,  an  engorgement  and  distortion 
of  the  papillary  vessels,  which  incroa.scd  so  rapidly  that  in  a  very 
short  time  a  marked  papillitis  was  present.  This  lasted  un- 
changed for  several  days,  and  then  gradually  subsided  as  in  the 
first  day,  and  the  papilla  regained  its  normal  appearance.  When 
till'  injection  was  made  into  the  orbital  tissue,  a  subsequent  ex- 
amination showed  that  an  inflammatory  process  had  been  excited 
without  any  germination  of  the  siiores,  as  they  were  found  un- 
changed, in  the  form  of  yellow  nodules  resembling  tubercaloiis 
masses.  The  entire  mass  w  as  adherent  to  tlie  optic-nerve  sheath, 
with  moderate  intiltration  of  the  trunk  and  sheath  of  the  optic 
nerve.  In  the  sympathetically  inflamed  eyes  the  papillaj  were 
swollen  so  that  the  retina  seemed  pushed  oflT;  they  were  in- 
filtrated with  nuclei,  and  this  infiltration  extended  into  the 
nerve-fiber  layer  of  the  retina.  In  some  of  these  cases  the  pia 
mater  in  the  anterior  part  of  the  base  of  the  brain  was  infiltrated 
with  lymph  corpuscles.  When  the  injection  of  the  spores  was 
made  Into  the  vitreous,  there  f(dlowed  purulent  inflammation  ol 
the  vitreous,  with  violent  sympton:s,  which,  however,  stoppe<l 
short  of  panophthalmitis.  Sympathetic  affection  of  the  fellow- 
eye  appeared  in  seven  or  eight  days  in  the  guise  of  marked  papil- 
litis, which  lasted  for  several  days,  and  then  subsided.  An 
examination  of  these  eyes  showed  purulent  infiltration  of  the 
injected  eye,  with  marked  papillitis  and  interstitial  neuritis, 
slight  perineuritis  of  both  nerves  and  of  the  chiasm,  papillitis  ol 
the  second  eye,  and  infiltration  of  the  pia  mater  in  the  anterior 
section  of  the  base  of  the  brain. 

The  Theort  of  Squint.  —  In  a  paper  upon  the  theory  of 
squint  ("Arch.  f.  Ophth.,"  xxviii,  2)  Schneller  states  that  >■ 
characteristic  propeity  of  accommodative  convergent  squint  is 
that  the  limits  of  the  visual  field  remain  still  within  normal  con 
ditions.  He  propounds  the  questi<in  whether  every  hyperme- 
trope  with  goo<l  visual  acuity  and  accommodation,  and  with 
normal  mu.scle.s.  the  state  of  whose  eyes  is  still  toutid  within 
certain  sjiecified  limits,  must  necessarily  squint?  and  answers  it 
affirmatively,  if  the  hypermetrope  accommo<lates  for  the  work- 
ing distance.  11,  however,  a  hypermetrope  is  so  circumstanced 
^hat  ho  is  not  obliged  to  concentrate  his  attention  on  fine  ob- 
jects for  any  continuous  jieriod,  he  will  not  squint.  Another 
causal  factor  to  be  considered  in  the  ])roduction  of  squint  is 
found  in  the  degree  of  ability  the  persons  possess  of  recognizing 
objects  in  circles  of  dispersion.  This  dei)ends  on,  Ist,  the  width 
of  the  pupil;  2d,  on  the  light-sense;  and,  Hd,  on  the  psychic 
(lower  of  combination.  A  third  factor  in  the  causation  of  squint 
is  the  power  of  the  accommodation.  The  power  of  fusion  and 
the  necessity  for  fusion  of  the  images  of  the  two  eyes  also  play 
a  very  important  part  in  the  causation  of  squint. 

CONOENITAI.  PaR.M.YSIS  OK  THE  SiXTll  ANI>  SeVKNTII  XkbVES. 

— Chisolm  reports  ("Arch,  of  Opiith.,"  xi,  .t)  an  interesting  case 
of  congenit;il  paralysis  of  the  sixth  and  seventh  pairs  of  cranial 
nerves  in  an  adult.  There  was  complete  congenital  paralysis  of 
the  external  rectus  muscle  on  each  side,  causing  in  early  life 
marked  convergent  squint  from  absence  of  muscular  antagonism. 
In  the  operation  performed  at  that  time  for  the  correction  of 


tlie  squint,  a  myotomy  was  done  instead  of  a  tenotomy.  The 
patient  was  never  able  to  close  the  lids,  from  paralysis  of  the 
orbicularis  palpebrarum.  Tlie  skin  of  the  face  remained  smooth, 
from  paralysis  of  nearly  all  the  facial  muscles.  In  this  case  the 
>ixtli  and  seventh  cranial  nerves,  according  to  Chisolm,  have  no 
cerebral  origin.  There  is  another  possibility  to  be  considered, 
however,  and  that  is,  the  nuclei  of  origin  may  be  normally  de- 
veloped, but  the  nerves  themselves  may  not  have  developed  at 
all,  or  may  have  developed  for  a  part  of  their  course  only. 

On  the  Artificial  Ripening  of  Cataract  and  Extraction 
OF  THE  Anterior  Capsi'le. — Forster  ("Arch.  f.  Ophth.,"  li,  8) 
discusses  the  suljject  of  the  maturity  of  cataract,  and  also  the 
means  to  be  taken  for  its  artificial  riyxning,  such  as  pressure  and 
corelysis.  He  recognizes  the  fact  tliat  there  are  cataracts  which 
have  been  mature  for  years,  in  which,  however,  the  iris  still 
throws  a  shadow,  and  the  dilated  pupil  is  more  or  less  illumin- 
able  by  the  ophthalmoscope,  while,  on  the  contrary,  there  are 
cases  of  immature  cataract  in  which  the  iris  does  not  throw  a 
shadow  on  the  lens,  nor  does  the  dilated  pupil  give  the  slightest 
red  reflex  from  the  fundus  of  the  eye  when  ilhmiinated  with  the 
o|ilithaliiioscope.  Anatomical  examinations  would  seem  to  prove 
that,  after  every  cataract  extraction,  portions  of  the  cortex  are 
left  behind  in  the  capsular  fold.  But  in  all  these  eases  the  frag- 
ments of  cortex  float  about  loosely  in  the  capsule,  or  outside  it 
in  the  anterior  chamber,  and  are,  consequently,  not  subjected  to 
a  subsequent  process  of  opacification  and  swelling.  A  mature 
cataract  is  one  in  which  we  can  positively  assert  before  the 
operation  that  there  are  no  lunger  any  cortical  layers  which  will 
adhere  to  the  capsule  and  undergo  secondary  opacification.  An 
iiniiiature  cataract  is  one  of  a  consistence  which  experience 
leaches  us  is  liable  to  be  accompanied  by  a  layer  of  cortex  ad- 
hering closely  to  the  capsule.  Under  the  head  of  mature  are  in- 
iluded  the  great  nifyority  of  cataraet.<i  in  which  there  can  be  no 
doubt,  and  in  which  there  are  no  sectors  which  shine  like  mother- 
nf-pearl;  and  also  those  cataracts  with  a  very  large  brownish- 
yellow  nucleus  which  completely  fills  the  capsular  envelope,  and 
with  no  cortex  at  all,  or  only  a  very  thin  layer.  In  some  direc- 
tions as  to  the  modtm  operandi  of  extracting  cataracts,  FOrster 
*ays  tliot  the  best  method  of  clearing  the  capsule  after  exit  of 
ihe  lens  is  to  push  the  fine,  straight-toothed  forceps  between  the 
lips  of  the  incision,  and,  by  repeatedly  opening  and  closing  it, 
to  endeavor,  in  the  whole  length  of  the  incision,  to  catch  the 
iragments  of  the  capsule.  lie  then  makes  gentle  traction.  He 
thinks  it  not  only  unnecessary,  but  even  iiyurious.  to  cut  oflf 
ilicse  capsular  fragments,  us  has  been  recomiiiemh-d,  for  the 
tVagiiR-nts  are  then  much  more  liable  to  become  incarcerated  in 
the  incision. 

PfRn.ENT  roN.irN<TIVITlS  ARTIFICIALLY    PROmCKn   IIT  InFF- 

sioN  OF  .lEgrniiTV. — Werker  (•' Kl.  Mon.  f.  Augenheilk.,"  Sept., 
1H82)  has  been  experimenting  with  jequirity,  and  has  found  that 
iin  infusion  of  the  drug  used  locally  in  the  eye  is  a  sure  method 
of  exciting  purulent,  or  rather  croupous,  ophthalmia.  The  con- 
junctiva beciiines  markedly  swollen  and  chemotic,  and  covered 
with  a  croupous  membrane.  The  application  is  not  painful,  and 
produces  a  purulent  conjunctivitis  as  ripidly  as  pus  inoculation. 
New  Method  ok  Tuf-atment  of  the  Lachkyval  PASSAoca 
iiv  MEANS  OF  A  DiLATOK. — (lalozowski  ("  Recucil  d'Ophtal.," 
.Vug.,  1SI52)  recommends  the  intrcHlucti«m  into  the  n&>al  canal  of 
:i  special  dilator,  not  larger  than  a  N".  4  Bowman  probe,  to  the 
bottom  of  the  duct,  and  then  withdraw  it  slowly,  at  the  same 
tiuio  pressing  upon  a  second  bhule,  »  bicli  separates  the  sound  in 
two  to  such  an  extent  that  its  volume  corresponds  to  a  No.  10' 
or  12  probe.  This  dilatntion  scarcely  draws  a  drop  of  blood, 
and  is  relatively  but  little  painful.  This  is  repeated  every  fiv« 
or  six  days,  and  this  treatment  rarely  requires  to  be  prolonged 
beyond  a  month  or  six  weeks. 
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An  Operation  foe  the  Reopening  of  the  Obstructed  Iris- 
Angle  IN  Glaucoma. — Grossman  ("  Ophth.  Rev.,"  Oct.,  1882) 
has  been  trying  an  operation  which,  while  avoiding  the  draw- 
back of  iridectomy — viz.,  the  deformity  of  the  pupil — effects  in 
a  higher  degree  tlian  iridectomy  can  do  the  reopening,  or  at 
least  the  easing,  of  the  obstructed  angle  at  the  ligamentum  pecti- 
natum.  With  a  paracentesis  needle,  provided  with  a  stop,  he 
punctures  the  cornea  about  half  way  between  the  free  margin 
of  the  iris  and  the  limbus,  or  about  two  millimetres  from  the 
latter.  After  the  escape  of  the  aqueous  humor,  he  takes  a  club- 
ended  silver  probe,  previously  bent  at  the  end  like  a  button-hook, 
passes  it  into  the  anterior  chamber  through  the  corneal  wound, 
the  convexity  of  the  hook  being  directed  toward  the  ciliary  re- 
gion, and  tries  to  push  it  gently  but  decidedly  forward  between 
the  cornea  and  iris  as  far  and  in  as  large  a  circumference  as 
possible.  With  the  hook  he  gently  presses  the  peripheral  part 
of  the  iris  back  toward  the  lens,  where  a  distinct  resistance  can 
be  felt.  He  repeats  this  proceeding  a  few  times,  and,  having 
done  so  in  one  quadrant,  he  turns  the  convexity  of  the  probe 
round,  and  then  presses  in  another  quadrant.  He  then  simply 
covers  the  eye  with  a  bandage. 

A  New  Operation  for  Ptosis.  —  Wecker  ("Ann.  d'Oc," 
July-Aug.,  1882)  describes  a  new  operation  for  the  relief  of 
ptosis.  He  dissects  up  an  oval  flap  of  skin  and  orbicular  muscle 
for  a  space  of  four  or  five  millimetres  m  length  along  the  free 
border  of  the  lid.  He  then  passes  a  suture  through  the  skin 
above  the  eyebrow,  about  the  width  of  the  finger  above  the 
superior  orbital  margin,  beneath  the  skin  and  muscular  tissue, 
and  brings  it  out  at  the  upper  part  of  the  wound  beneath  the 
divided  orbicular  muscle.  He  then  introduces  the  needle  again 
beneath  the  orbicular  muscle  near  the  inferior  margin  of  the 
wound,  and  brings  it  out  through  the  middle  of  the  bridge  of 
skin  just  above  ciliary  margin.  Then,  making  a  bridge  of  five 
or  six  millimetres  along  the  ciliary  border  of  the  lid,  he  passes 
the  needle  and  suture  in  a  reverse  direction,  and  brings  it  out 
just  above  the  eyebrow.  A  second  suture  is  also  introduced  just 
like  the  first,  and  at  a  centimetre  from  it.  Slight  traction  suffices 
to  completely  close  the  wound,  and  the  two  ends  of  each  suture 
are  then  tied  over  a  little  roll  of  kid.  The  results  have  been 
very  satisfactory. 

( To  he  concluded.) 
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arranged  to  fit  a  faucet  of  any  ordinary  size.  When  the  cold  shower 
bath  is  desired,  one  has  but  to  turn  the  cock  of  the  cold-water  faucet 
(or  of  both  the  hot  and  cold  if  it  is  advisable  to  moderate  the  temper- 
ature of  the  water),  and  hundreds  of  minute  streams  issue  from  the  per- 
forated tube.  When  the  vapor  bath  is  needed,  the  bather,  seated  at  the 
end  of  the  tub,  out  of  reach  of  the  hot  streams,  on  a  chair  made  for  the 
purpose,  and  under  a  canvas  or  rubber  cloak  fastened  at  the  neck  and 
covering  the  tub,  turns  on  the  hot  water,  the  steam  from  which  is  con- 
fined by  the  cloak.  For  the  purpose  of  medication,  or  the  employment 
of  disinfectants,  are  two  cups — one  for  solids,  the  other  for  liquids. 
The  former  is  of  metal,  and  contains  the  drug  or  article  thi'ough  which 
the  water  passes  before  reaching  the  perforated  tube.  The  cup  for 
liquids  is  of  glass,  connected  with  a  metallic  air-chamber,  so  arranged 
that  the  liquid  is  fed,  drop  by  drop,  against  the  pressure  of  the  water, 
until  the  cup  is  emptied.  The  ingenuity  of  the  inventor  (a  lad  of  six- 
teen) is  here  apparent.  For  direct  inhalation  of  vapor,  the  apparatus, 
constructed  somewhat  like  the  ordinary  shower  bath,  is  adapted  to  the 
wash-basin  faucets,  and  the  vapor  inhaled  through  an  opening  in  a  cloak 
made  for  the  purpose. 

The  apparatus  is  on  exhibition  at  the  rooms  corner  of  Thirty-first 
street  and  Broadway,  under  the  Grand  Hotel. 


PORTABLE  APPARATUS  FOR  SHOWER  AND  VAPOR  BATHS, 
AND   FOR   DISINFECTING. 

Among  the  maay  appliances  used  for  giving  Russian  or  vapor  or 
spray  baths,  or  for  the  purpose  of  disinfecting,  there  seems  to  have 
been,  until  recently,  nothing  adapted  to  either  or  all  of  these  uses,  at 
the  same  time  combining  those  essential  requisites,  cheapness,  porta- 
bility, and  easy  adjustment  to  the  bath-tub  or  washbowl  faucet,  by 
means  of  which  one  can  have  in  one's  own  bath-room  or  chamber  the 
ready  means  of  taking  a  vapor  bath,  or  disinfecting  the  atmosphere  of 
the  sick  room  or  rendering  it  moist — conditions  imperatively  demanded 
in  certain  forms  of  disease. 

The  Portable  Hygienic  Vapor  and  Disinfeclor  Apparatus,  now  in 
use  at  two  or  more  of  our  city  hospitals  and  in  several  private  dwell- 
ings, has  been  found  to  meet  the  requirements  referred  to. 

For  the  vapor  or  simple  shower  or  needle  bath,  the  apparatus  con- 
sists of  a  metallic  tube  about  three  feet  long,  an  inch  in  diameter,  per- 
forated with  many  minute  holes,  and  hung  upon  hooks  at  the  top  and 
side  of  the  bath-tub.  One  end  of  the  tube  is  closed,  the  other  con- 
nected, by  means  of  a  rubber  pipe  ending  in  a  Y,  with  the  hot  and  cold 
water  faucets,  to  which  it  is  attached  by  an  adjustable  bib  or  coupling 


A    PHYMOSIS    FORCEPS. 
Br  J.  H.  GiRDKEK,  M.  D. 

As  I  have  already  published  a  description  of  this  forceps,  I  will  not 
now  speak  of  its  mechanism,  but  wid  add  a  few  words  of  explanation 
as  to  the  manner  of  using  the  instrument. 

Grasp  the  penis  between  the  thumb  and  forefinger  of  the  left  hand, 
and  draw  the  prepuce  as  far  back  as  possible,  or  until  the  muco-tegu- 
mentary  junction  forms  the  boundary  of  its  opening.  The  instrument 
is  taken  in  the  right  hand  and  the  blades  are  pressed  together  until  the 


points  are  completely  closed,  when  it  is  introduced  into  the  preputial 
opening  until  the  barbs  have  passed  just  within  the  opening  above  and 
below. 
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Now  the  graap  on  the  instrument  is  slowly  relaxed,  and  the  spring, 
pressing  tlie  jaws  apart,  causes  the  bariif  to  transBx,  first  tlie  mucom 
membrane,  and  then  the  rfltin.  Now  traction  is  made  on  the  instrument, 
and  the  skin  and  mucous  membrane  are  both  drawn  out  together, 
and  arc  cut  off  at  one  strolic  just  in  front  of  the  glans  penis;  they 
both  recede  togctiier,  and,  when  the  sutures  are  applied,  the  edges  co- 
aptate  perfectly,  having  been  cut  at  the  same  stroke,  and  unite  by  first 
intention  in  from  twenty-four  to  forty-eight  hours,  tearing  no  cicatrix, 
as  when  union  takes  place  by  granulation.  If  Ricord's  forceps  is  used, 
or  any  of  the  otheri  found  in  the  shops,  which  take  hold  of  the  skin 
outside,  it  will  be  found  that  the  skin  rolls  on  the  mucous  membrane 
tlirough  the  medium  of  the  large  amount  of  loose  areolar  tissue  be- 
tween these  two  surfaces,  and  the  incision  includes  only  the  skin, 
^.  iiich  recedes  and  leaves  the  mucous  membrane  still  covering  the 
glans,  which  requires  to  be  slit  and  turned  back.  Even  then  it  does 
not  accurately  fit  the  cut  edge  of  the  skin,  and  must  heal  by  granula- 
tion, thus  leaving  a  scar,  to  say  nothing  of  the  slovenly  appearance  of 
the  operation. 

This  forceps  can  t)e  hud  of  Mr.  W.  K.  Ford,  Mr.  J.  Reyndcrs,  or 
Messrs.  George  Tiemann  k  Co.,  all  of  this  city. 
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Malaria  i.s  Skin  Diseases. — Dr.  Lunsford  P.  Yandell,  of  the 
"  Louisville  Medical  News,"  writes  as  follows:  "Some  lime  since  the 
following  paragraph  appeared  in  the  '  Michigan  Medical  News,'  and 
has  been  widely  copied  in  the  medical  journals  of  the  country: 

"  'A  century  ago  John  Hunter  divided  all  skin  diseases  into  three 
classes,  one  of  which  is  cured  by  mercury  and  the  iodides,  a  second  by 
sulphur,  and  a  third  class  which  the  devil  himself  can't  cure.  Dr.  L. 
V.  Vandell,  who  quotes  Hunter  as  above,  is  given  credit  for  a  much 
less  complex  clussitication  than  even  this.  He  attributes  all  skin  erup- 
tions to  malaria.  Quiiiini'  is  a  specific  for  malaria;  ergo,  quinine  is 
the  remedy  for  all  skin  eruptions.  Q.  E.  I).' 

"I  trust  that  my  confreres  of  the  press  will  do  me  the  kindness 
and  the  justice  to  publish  the  correction  now  given,  as  the  matter  is 
not  only  one  of  personal  interest  to  the  writer,  but  is  of  seicntifio  in- 
terest to  the  profession.  The  subjoined  extracts  are  from  a  supple- 
ment to  a  report  read  to  the  American  Dcrmatological  Associatioe, 
September,  1877.  A  copy  of  this  report  will  be  gladlysent  to  anyonn 
desiring  it : 

"  '  From  the  criticisms  which  have  been  made  on  my  views,  I  find 
that  I  have  not  succeeded  in  making  myself  perfectly  understood. 
VVhiil  I  Imvc  contended  for,  and  what  1  haTC  reiterated, is  simply  this: 
Malaria  is  the  chief  tourer  of  acule  skin  disease.  Scrofula  is  the  ehief 
murce  of  chronic  skin  di.seaso.  The  more  inveterate  cases  of  skin  dis- 
ease are  often  due  to  the  co-cxistenee  of  these  two  things.  The  spe- 
cific cxanthenis,  of  course,  are  not  included  here,  but  I  contend  that 
their  progress  and  Icrniination  are  often  largely  influenced  by  the 
presence  of  malaria,  or  slnima.  /  do  not  claim  that  malaria  and  struma 
are  the  sole  causes  of  the  dcrinaloses.  Indeed,  iiKinv  of  the  dermatoses 
may  exist  indrpnidmili/  of  malaria  or  ulnima,  and  most  frequently 
some  exciting  cause  is  necessary  to  develop  the  cutaneous  eruption. 
Among  the  exciting  causes  are  irritants,  injuries,  insullieient  or  im- 
proper ingcsta,  vicissitudes  of  temperature,  alcohol,  dentition,  menstru- 
ation, parturition,  lactation,  etc.  The  proofs  of  the  truth  of  my  views 
are,  in  the  first  place,  that  the  diseases  of  the  skin  are  cured  more  cer- 
tainly and  more  quickly  by  the  antimalarial  remedies  on  the  one  hand, 
and  by  the  aiilistrumous  on  the  other,  than  can  be  done  by  any  other 
line  of  therapeutics ;  and,  in  the  second  place,  that  careful  and  pains- 
taking investigation  will,  in  the  m.ijority  of  dermatoses,  make  appareni 
the  existence  of  the  malaria  or  the  struma,  as  the  case  may  be. 

" '  In  conclusion,  1  ilesirc  to  impress  upon  the  reailer  that  my  views 
arc  Hot  coH/iHCii  to  the  shin  (iisea«cs.  What  prodiices  disease  hero  will 
produce  it  in  all  other  organs  of  the  body.  What  is  true  of  derma- 
tology is  equally  true  of  gyna-cology  and  ophthalmology  and  otology,  and 
it  is  just  as  true  of  the  diseases  of  all  the  other  regions  of  the  body.' 


"  Subsequent  observation  hag  confirmed  my  belief  in  the  correct- 
ness of  these  views." 

The  New  York  Society  job  the  Relief  oe  Widows  a.np  Or- 
phans or  Meok'al  Mes. — The  annual  statement  of  the  affairs  of  this 
society  for  the  year  1S82  shows  that  the  members  now  number  one 
hundred  and  forty-two,  of  whom  ninety-four  are  for  life,  and  forty-eight 
annual  subscribers.  The  number  of  benefactors  living  is  twenty-two, 
of  whom  one  is  a  layman ;  deceased,  thirty,  of  whom  six  were  laymen. 
The  society  has  extended  aid  to  thirteen  widows  and  four  children  of 
deceased  members  during  the  year. 

The  financial  condition  of  the  society  (as  audited)  for  the  year  end- 
ing September  19,  1882,  is  as  follows: 

Total  Assets,  September  15,  1881 $1X0,460  68 

Rec.Kim. 
Interest  on  Mortgages  and  from  United  Slates 

Trust  Company,  etc $6,331   79 

Dues  and  Initiation  Fees  of  Members 1,576  00 

Legacy  from  Estate  of  .Simeon  Abrams 2,248  70 


$10,166  49 


DlSBlTR-SEllENra. 

Annuitants $4,288  00 

Indispensable  Expenses — Postage, 

Printer,  Safe  Deposit 84  68 


Making  Total  Disbursements 4,372  68 

Which,  deducted  from  Receipts,  leaves  a  Net  Increase  of.        6,782  81 

Making  Total  Assets  September  19,  1882 $141,242  49 

( 'otuiiting  of — 
.\mounl  invested  in  Bond  and  Mortgage. . . .  $116,.'iOO  00 
Amount  in  I'nited  States  Trust  Company.. . 
Amount  in  Bank  of  America  


26,389  08 
363  41 


-$141,212  49 


Ca»h  Account, 

Balance  in  Treasury  September  15,  1881 $21,459  68 

Receipts. 

Interest  from  all  Sources $6,331   7« 

Members'  Dues  and  Initiations 1,675  00 

Legacy  from  Estate  of  S.  Abrams 2.248  70 


10,166  49 


$31,616  17 


DiSBfRSEJIENTS. 

Invested  in  Bond  and  Mortgage $1,600  00 

Annuitants 4,288  00 

Expenses 84  68 


Bal.ince  in  Treasury  September  19,  1882.    .  . 


$5,872  «8 
26,742  49 

$31,615   17 

Dr.  Edward  C.  Seocis. — At  a  stated  meeting  of  the  New  York 
.Vcademy  of  Me<licine.  held  November  1ft,  1882,  the  following  preamble 
and  resolutions,  reported  by  a  committee  appointed  by  the  prcfideolat 
I  former  meeling,  were  unanimously  adopted : 

Whereat,  Dr.  E.  C.  Segnin.  an  honored  fellow  of  this  .AraiieroT,  has 
been  stricken  with  n  domestic  calamity  so  overwhelming  as  to  paralyxc 
him  with  despair,  and  so  heartrending  as  to  command  uniTersal  com- 
passion ;  therefore, 

/if!>o/iW,  That  the  Academy  of  Medicine  offer  to  Dr.  Segtiin  the 
expression  of  its  profound  and  respectful  s ynipathy  and  commiseration. 

Hetnlvrd,  That  while  the  .Academy  regards  wi:h  foliciluilc  the  effect 
which  this  tragic  bereavement  muy  have  upon  a  useful  and  brilliant 
career,  it  will  cherish  the  hope  that  Dr.  Seguin  may  recover  the  spirit 
und  the  strength  to  retuni  to  his  home,  and  to  take  up  his  work  in  the 
sphere  in  which  he  has  already  aehiered  wide  and  well-mrriled  renovn. 

Remlveii,  That  a  copy  of  these  resolutions,  signed  by  the  president 
and  secretary  of  the  Academy,  b«  forwarded  to  Dr.  Seguin,  and  be  pub- 
lished in  the  medical  journals  of  this  city. 
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MISCELLANY. 
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QniNOLEiNE. — This  artificial  alkaloid,  C'H'N,  made  by  distilling 
quinine  or  cinclionine  with  potash,  has  been  studied,  as  regiirds  its 
physiolngical  and  therapeutical  effects,  chiefly  by  Dimath,  von  Jaksch, 
and  Biach  and  Loimann;  and  wliat  is  known  of  them  is  briefly  sum- 
marized by  an  anonymous  writer  in  a  recent  number  of  "  Le  Progres 
Medical."  Tlie  leading  physiological  effects  are:  a  notable  lowering 
of  the  temperature,  irregularity  and  diminution  of  the  respiratory  move- 
ments, nausea  and  vomiting,  a  sense  of  humming  in  the  ears,  and  a 
feeling  of  pressure  at  the  nape  of  the  neck.  Poisonous  doses  produce 
increased  frequency  of  respiration,  diminution  and  finally  abolition  ol 
reflex  excitability,  complete  paralysis,  and  death,  often  with  pulmonary 
hyperaemia  and  oedema.  The  alkaloid  and  its  salts  have  antiseptic 
properties,  and  might  be  used  as  a  substitute  for  quinine,  over  which 
they  have  the  advantage  of  being  cheaper. 

The  tartrate  and  the  hydrochlorate  are  the  only  salts  of  quinoleine 
that  are  employed  subcutaneously.  According  to  ,von  Jaksch,  who 
has  used  the  hydrochlorate  hypodermically  in  doses  as  large  as  three 
grains,  such  injections  are  painful,  and  are  often  fulloired  by  rather 
extensive  infiltration  of  the  subcutaneous  tissue.  The  tartrate  is  to 
be  preferred  ;  it  is  of  a  pale  color,  has  a  less  pronounced  odor,  and  is 
soluble  in  water  and  in  alcohol,  but  not  in  ether.  The  medium  dose, 
as  a  subcutaneous  injection  for  an  adult  man,  is  from  three  to  fifteen 
grains. 

With  varying  results,  the  salts  of  quinoleine  have  been  used  in  in- 
termittent fevers,  neuralgias,  typhoid  fever,  whooping-cough,  tubercu. 
losis,  pneumonia,  erysipelas,  septlcsemia,  etc.  Their  real  value  can  not 
yet  be  stated,  and  further  investigation  is  desirable.  For  their  his- 
tory and  chemistry,  references  are  given  to  Wurtz,  "  Dictionnaire  de 
Chimie,"  t.  iii,  and  to  an  article  by  Skraup  in  the  "  Monatsbefte  fiir 
Chemie,"  1881,  p.  139. 

De4TH  of  M.  Davaine. — In  a  recent  number  of  "  Le  Progrfeg  Medi- 
cal "  we  find  a  note  announcing  the  decease  of  M.  Davaine,  at  the  age 
of  seventy  years.  Davaine's  contributions  to  helminthology  are  well 
known,  and  the  journal  alluded  to  credits  his  writings  with  having 
played  a  leading  part  in  clearing  up  the  question  of  the  anthrax  group 
of  diseases  in  man  and  in  the  lower  animals. 

Medical  Expert  Testimo.nt. — It  is  doubtful  if  a  physician  is  ever 
placed  at  greater  disadvantage  before  the  public  than  when  occupying 
the  witness-stand  as  an  expert.  His  audience  is  usually  critical  and 
exacting,  and  any  lack  of  dogmatism  and  promptness  in  his  testimony 
is  usually  attributed  to  imperfect  and  inexact  ir.formation  upon  his 
part.  The  fact  that  most  physicians  are  unaccustomed  to  discussing 
professional  questions  before  lay  audiences  adds  to  the  difliculties  ot 
the  situation,  and  the  embarrassment  ofa  cross-examination  by  a  shrewd 
attorney  often  involves  the  witness  in  doubtful  and  ambiguous  state- 
ments concerning  familiar  facts  of  medical  observation.  Hence  the 
situation  is  a  most  trying  one  for  those  best  qualified  to  testify  upon 
any  given  branch  of  medical  science  and  practice,  and  criticism  in  any 
given  instance  should  be  lenient. 

It  is  always  a  matter  for  regret,  however,  when  an  overweening 
desire  for  notoriety  induces  a  medical  man  to  take  the  stand  to  testify 
relative  to  scientific  matters  in  whicli  his  information  is  inexact  and 
untrustworthy.  Under  such  circumstances  he  is  almost  sure  to  bring 
disaster  upon  liia  own  reputation,  and  to  seriously  damage  medicine  a.-< 
a  science  in  the  public  estimation.  Such  a  case  has  recently  occurred 
in  Michigan,  in  which  a  physician  was  so  imprudent  as  to  appear  as 
a  witness  for  the  plaintiff  in  an  action  against  a  brother  physician  for 
malpractice.  According  to  the  published  account  of  the  testimony, 
this  widely  known  physician  confessed  under  oath  to  a  very  limited 
knowledge  of  anatomy,  and,  in  response  to  a  question,  admitted  that  he 
had  never  seen  nor  treated  such  a  case  as  the  one  under  consideration. 

Such  an  exhibition  is  always  damaging  to  the  highest  interests  of 
the  profession,  and  mortifying  to  its  members.  Before  mounting  the 
witness-stand  physicians  should  be  thoroughly  posted  in  all  the  details 
of  the  questions  at  issue,  and  should  speak  dogmatically  only  concern- 
ing those  features  of  the  case  in  which  they  are  qualified  to  substan. 
tiate  the  statements  made.  To  speak  long  and  learnedly  in  response 
to  questions  is  always  enticing;  to  be  brief  and  cautious  is  wise. — 
f/juisville  Medical  News, 


An  Army  Surgeon  on  Shoes. — At  a  recent  meeting  of  the  Hygi- 
enic Congress  at  Geneva,  says  the  "Scientific  American,"  Colonel  Zieg- 
ler,  who  is  chief  surgeon  of  the  Federal  army,  read  a  paper  on  the  evil 
effects  ol  badly  made  shoes,  with  special  reference  to  hygiene  and  the 
marching  power  of  soldiers.  Colonel  Ziegler  mentioned  that  the  Swiss 
examining  surgeons  were  compelled  to  reject  every  year  800  recruits — 
the  strength  of  a  battalion — for  malfurmation  of  the  feet,  resulting 
from  badly  fitting  shoes.  The  foot  is  in  reality  a  bow,  so  elastic  thut, 
at  every  step,  it  contracts  and  expands,  lengthens  and  shortens,  and  a 
line  drawn  through  the  center  of  the  great  toe  intersects  the  heel. 
But  shoemakers,  who  are  generally  utterly  ignorant  of  the  anatomy  of 
the  foot,  do  not  give  room  enough  for  the  lateral  extension  of  the  great 
toe.  They  crib,  cabin,  and  confine  it  until  it  is  forced  against  the  other 
toes.  Hence  arise  frequent  inflammations  of  the  great  toe,  cc-vs, 
ulcerations,  and  sometimes  veritable  articular  inflamm  Uion.  Another 
evil  which  Colonel  Ziegler  ascribes  in  great  measure  to  bad  shoeing  is 
flat-footedness,  whereby  the  arch  is  converted  into  a  straight  line,  and 
prolonged  walking  and  marching  are  rendered  impossible.  Another 
cause  of  this  defect  is  the  liabit  of  carrying  heavy  weights  at  an  early 
age ;  but  in  most  instances,  Colonel  Ziegler  contends,  perfect  shoes 
would  restore  the  foot  to  its  normal  condition.  The  first  obstacle  to  a 
reform  in  the  shape  of  shoes  lies  in  the  fact  that  it  would  involve  a 
great  expense  in  the  shape  of  new  lasts — an  expense  that  shoemakers 
are  naturally  loath  to  incur.  Fashion  has  also  its  lasts,  and  shoemakers 
consider  themselves  bound  to  conform  to  the  prevailing  mode.  A  test 
of  a  perfect  pair  of  shoes  is  that,  when  placed  together,  they  should 
touch  only  at  the  toes  and  heels ;  the  soles  should  follow  the  sinuosities 
of  the  feet,  and,  to  give  room  for  their  expansion,  should  exceed  them 
in  length  by  fifteen  to  twenty  miUimetres. 

Peppermint  Oil  in  Herpes  Zoster. — Dr.  Meredith,  of  Birmingham, 
England,  finds  that  peppermint  oil,  applied  locally,  is  capable  of  rap- 
idly allaying  the  pain  of  herpes  zoster. — New  Remedies. 

Marine-Hospital  Service. —  OfficiallAst  of  Changes  of  Stations  and 
Duties  of  Medical  Officers  of  the  Marine- Hospital  Service,  July  1,  18SS 
to  September  30,  1S82. — Hctton,  W.  H.  H.,  Surgeon.  To  inspect  keep- 
ITS  and  crews,  Lite  Saving  Service,  July  11.  1882.  ==  Miller,  T. 
W.,  Surgeon.  To  inspect  keepers  and  crews,  Life  Saving  Service,  August 
7,  1882.  ===  Wyman,  Walter,  Surgeon.  To  inspect  keepers  and 
crews,  Life  Saving  Service.  =^^  Long,  W.  H.,  Surgeon.  Granted 
leave  of  absence  for  ten  days,  July  1,  1882.  Granted  leave  of  absence 
for  fourteen  dajs,  September  16,  1882.  -  Murray,  R.  D.,  Surgeon. 

To  proceed  to  Brownsville,Texas,  August  21,  1882.  —  Purviance, 

George,  Surgeon.  To  inspect  keepers  and  crews,  Life  Saving  Service, 
July  13  and  18,  1882.  To  report  for  temporary  duty  at  Washington, 
August  23,  1882.  To  report  for  teniporary  duty  to  Chairman,  Board 
of  Eximiners,  revenue  bark  Chase,  at  Norfolk,  August  26,  1882. 
^=^=  Smith,  Henry,  Surgeon.  Granted  leave  of  absence  for  thirty 
days,  July  5,  1882.  =^=  Fisher,  J.  C,  Passed  Assistant  Surgeon. 
To  report  for  temporary  duty  to  Ctiairman,  Board  of  Examiners,  reve- 
nue bark  Chase,  at  Norfolk,  August  25,  1882.  :==  Irwin,  Fair- 
fax, Passed  Assistant  Surgeon.  Granted  leave  of  absence  for  thirty 
lays,  July  28,  1882.  _  Cakter,  H.  R.,  Passed  Assistant  Surgeon. 

To  proceed  to  Hickman,  Ky.,  for  temporary  duty,  August  10,  1882.  Tl 
proceed  to  Memphis,  Tenn.,  for  temporary  duty,  August  12,  1882.  To 
proceed  to  Little  Rock,  De  Vall's  Bluff,  and  Newport,  Ark.,  as  inspector, 
September  16  and  21,  1882.  ==  Porter,  F.  D.,  Assistant  Surgeon. 
To  proceed  to  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  for  temporary  duty,  Augu.-t  21,  1882. 
To  report  to  Surgeon  Sawtelle  for  examination  for  promotion  Septem- 
ber 1,  1882.  To  rejoin  his  station  (Chicago)  when  relieved  by  Assist- 
ant Surgeon  Crquhart,  September  1,  1882.  ^=^=  Benson,  J.  A.,  As- 
sistant Surgeon.  To  proceed  to  Cairo,  111.,  foi  t  ^mporary  duty,  August 
12,  1882.  Devan,  S.  C,   Assistant  Surgeon.      To  join  revenue 

steamer  Corwin  for  cruise  in  Alaskan  waters,  July  10,  1882.  = 
Crquhart,  F.  M.,  Assistant  Surgeon.  To  proceed  to  Wilmington,  N.  C, 
for  temporary  duty,  July  26,  1882.  To  proceed  to  St.  Luuis,  Mo.,  for 
temporary  duty,  September  1,  1882.  Promotion. — Porter,  F.  D., 
Passed  Assistant  Surgeon.  Promoted  and  appointed  Passed  Assistant 
Surgeon  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  from  October  1,  1882.  Sep- 
tember 14,  1882. 
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LECTURES   ON 

HUMAN   AUTOMATISM. 

VELIVEREI)  AT  THE  LOWELL  INSTITUTE,  BOSTON, 

liv  WILLIAM  B.  CAIiPENTER,  M.D.,  LL.D.,  F.R.  S.,  Etc. 

LECTUIiE  L 
(Concluded  from  page  4) 

The  neurosis,  or  physical  action  of  the  nerve-substance, 
has  a  very  close  relation  to  electricity ;  but,  though  elec- 
tricity may  imitate  some  of  its  effects,  yet  it  is  perfectly 
certain  that  nerve-force  is  quite  distinct  from  electricity ; 
ami  I  only  advert  to  their  relation  to  clear  your  minds  frotn 
any  confusing  idea  you  may  have  as  to  their  identity. 
'I'liore  is  no  doul)t  that  both  chemical  changes  and  electri- 
cal changes  occur  in  the  working  of  the  nervous  system, 
it  has  been  shown,  for  example,  that,  when  light  falls  upon 
tlie  retina,  a  chemical  change,  indicated  by  an  electrical 
manifestation,  is  called  forth  ;  but  that  chemical  change  is 
really  (I  think)  only  the  symbol  of  the  nervous  change,  the 
neurosis.  It  is  the  nervous  change  which  is  the  essential 
part;  and  it  is  only  by  the  excitement  of  this  neurosis  that 
the  psychosis  can  be  produced.  It  is  entirely  through  our 
bodily  organization  that  our  minds  arc  kept  in  communi- 
cation with  the  external  world.  Supposing  all  the  inlets  to 
sensation  closed,  the  mind  would  accjuire  no  knowledge 
whatever  of  that  world.  You  are  well  aware  of  the  case 
in  this  city — which  has  been  a  celebrated  one  throughout 
the  world,  owing  to  the  admirable  manner  in  which  it 
was  dealt  with  by  my  old  friend,  and  your  friend.  Dr. 
Howe — in  which  the  greater  part  of  the  inlets  of  sensation 
were  closed,  so  that  it  was  only  through  the  touch  that  im- 
pressions could  be  received ;  and  these,  in  the  first  instance, 
only  drew  forth  the  simplest  and  most  elementary  forms  tif 
iiiontal  activity.  But,  by  the  persevering  use  of  the  saga- 
cious method  devised  by  Dr.  Howe,  the  higher  forms  of 
thought  were  awakened  in  Lnura  Bridgmau  through  the 
medium  of  language,  so  that  her  mental  life  has  not  dif- 
fered ver}'  coiusideralily  from  our  own  ;  I  mean,  of  course, 
as  to  its  general  character. 

On  the  other  hand,  we  may  have  an  almost  complete  loss 
of  the  power  of  the  mind  to  express  itself  in  action.  One 
organ  after  another  may  be  paralyzed,  and  that  paralysis 
may  extend  to  everything  but  the  parts  of  the  muscular  ap- 
I>aratus  that  are  essentially  concerned  in  the  maintenance  of 
those  organic  functions  which  build  up  and  sustain  the  nervo- 
uuiscular  apparatus — without  affecting  the  activity  of  the 
mind,  which  may  express  itself  to  others,  if  only  one  single 
muscle,  remains  obedient  to  the  mental  impulse.  Some  of 
you,  I  dare  say,  recollect  in  one  of  Dumas's  sensational  novels 
the  case  of  an  old  man,  the  head  of  a  family,  who  controlled 
that  family,  and  especially  prevented  a  marriage  from  being 
forced  upon  his  granddaughter  which  was  distasteful  to 
her,  by  the  simple  winking  of  his  evelids,  which  was  the 
only  movement  over  which  he  retained  any  voluntary  con- 


trol. The  movements  of  respiration,  swallowing,  etc.,  will 
go  on  automatically,  as  I  shall  hereafter  describe  to  you, 
when  all  voluntary  action  is  suspended ;  and  the  novelist 
does  not  seem  to  me  to  have  gone  beyond  the  possible 
truth  in  representing  this  old  man  as  having  no  other  mode 
than  the  winking  of  his  eyes  of  expressing  his  mental  de- 
terminations, and  thereby  governing  his  family. 

It  may  have  occurred  to  some  of  you,  perhaps,  as  it  has 
to  myself  a  good  deal  lately,  that  our  mental  power  is  often 
exerted  most  strongly  through  the  smallest  of  our  muscles; 
and  this  alike  in  our  ordinary  daily  communications,  and  in 
those  which  have  the  most  important  and  wide-reaching  in- 
fluence. 

Think  what  are  the  movements  of  speech.  We  are 
obliged  to  make  use  of  the  respirator)'  muscles;  but,  then, 
these  are  always  in  automatic  activity ;  and  what  we  do  in 
speech  is  to  exercise  a  certain  regulation  and  control  over 
them,  so  as  to  make  the  supply  of  wind  (to  revert  to  our 
former  simile)  conform  to  the  demands  of  our  vocal  organs. 
But  the  muscles  which  are  really  employed  in  vocalization 
— in  the  production  of  vocal  tones  and  in  the  articulation 
of  language — are  among  the  smallest  in  the  body.  Look, 
again,  at  the  muscles  of  expression.  The  slightest  twitch  of 
the  face  may  give  the  turn  to  the  lives  of  two  persons, 
who,  without  knowing  it,  are  in  that  state  of  mutual  attrac- 
tion, which  just  needs  the  revelation  of  each  to  be  made  to 
the  other,  by  (ius  it  were)  the  closing  of  the  circuit  that  shall 
bring  them  together.  And  so,  again,  the  act  of  writing 
is  mainly  done  by  some  of  the  small  muscles  of  the  fingers, 
the  large  muscles  of  our  arms  being  used  very  little  indeed. 
The  same  is  the  case  in  the  telegraphic  transmission  of  mes- 
sages— a  point  that  happened  to  occur  to  me  not  long  ago, 
when  Lord  Granville  telegraphed  the  order  to  the  com- 
mander of  the  British  naval  force  off  Alexandria,  "  Bora- 
bard  the  forts  to-morrow  morning."  If  you  think  of  the 
small  twitches  that  were  given  by  the  telegraph  clerk  to 
the  needles  that  conveyed  that  order,  you  will,  I  think, 
feel  with  me  that  scarcely  a  more  "  pregniint  instance" 
could  be  adduced  of  the  truth  of  one  of  the  most  pithy  say- 
ings of  the  great  sage  who  has  recently  passed  from  among 
you :  "  Thoughts  rule  the  world."  Here  w.is  a  thought 
that  dominated  a  vast  amount  of  physical  power,  and  yet 
that  domination  was  exerted  through  the  smallest  musclos 
of  the  body. 

And  I  am  thus  led  to  another  point  which  I  hold  to  bo 
of  fundamental  and  essenti.al  importance — that  there  is  no 
"common  measure"  between  our  mental  and  our  physical 
activity.  The  chemical  tests,  the  electrical  indications,  the 
mechanical  me.-vsurcments,  which  we  bring  to  bc.v  on  the 
phenomena  of  muscular  movement,  will  mea.'surc  the  physi- 
cal energv  that  those  muscles  put  forth,  and  the  force  of  the 
7Uurosis  which  calls  those  muscles  into  action;  but  we  can 
not  thus  measure  the  ment.al  force  which  willed  the  move- 
ment, the  force  of  the  psychosis,  which  was  the  immediate 
antecedent  of  the  neurosis.  These  two  I  hold  to  be  utterly 
and  completely  incommensurabU.  True  it  is  that  we  may 
to  a  certain  extent  measure  the  quantity  of  ner\-ous  tissue 
that  is  (to  use  the  term  in  its  physiological  sense)  "  wasted  " 
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in  various  forms  of  mental  activity.  The  application  of  chem- 
ical tests  to  the  kidney-secretion  shows  that  there  is  such  a 
"  waste,"  and  that  its  amount  is  in  some  degree  accordant 
with  the  severity  of  the  strain  (so  to  speak)  which  we  put 
upon  our  nervous  organization.  It  would  appear  that  the 
brain  wastes  more  rapidly  when  we  are  fixedly  directing 
our  attention  to  a  particular  subject  which  we  find  it  rather 
difficult  to  comprehend  than  when  we  are  reading  a  pleasant- 
ly written  book,  the  ideas  of  which  we  readily  take  in.  This 
point  was  worked  out  a  few  years  ago  by  my  friend  Pro- 
fessor Haughton,  of  Dublin,  one  of  our  "  all-round  "  men, 
who  is  a  good  chemist  and  physicist,  an  eminent  mathema- 
tician, and  an  able  physiologist.  Applying  all  this  trained 
power  to  the  investigation  of  the  question,  he  came  to  the 
conclusion  that,  while  a  simple  placid  exercise  of  the  mind 
would  be  attended  with  a  certain  amount  of  "  waste,"  in 
proportion  as  the  mind  was  made  to  exert  itself  in  study  by 
the  fixed  direction  of  the  attention,  and  in  proportion  as  that 
study  was  found  more  and  more  difficult,  requiring  more 
and  more  determination  on  the  part  of  the  subject  of  the 
experiment  to  master  the  ideas  that  the  book  conveyed,  the 
greater  was  the  "  waste  "  of  nervous  tissue.  But  that  does 
not  give  us  any  measure  whatever  of  the  kind  of  thought 
which  was  passing  through  the  mind  of  that  subject,  or  of 
the  importance  of  its  results.  These  results  might  be  quite 
barren,  or  might  be  of  the  highest  intellectual  value.  A 
fruitless  attempt  to  solve  a  crabbed  mathematical  problem 
might  produce  as  much  "  waste  "  of  brain  as  was  involved 
in  the  discovery  of  the  law  of  gravitation  or  the  invention 
of  the  differential  calculus.  And  so  of  the  moral  power  of 
those  "  thoughts  that  breathe  and  words  that  burn  " — can 
that  be  measured  by  the  amount  of  brain-waste?  I  re- 
member once  listening  to  a  very  able  lecture,  at  the  Royal 
Institution,  by  Professor  Alexander  Bain,  who  spoke  of 
this  correlation  between  the  nervous  waste  and  the  thought 
upon  which  the  brain  was  employed,  as  a  thing  that  was 
so  surely  indicated  that  there  could  be  no  question  about 
it ;  that  we  had  not,  it  was  true,  demonstrative  evidence 
of  it,  but  that  everything  pointed  in  that  direction;  and 
he  quite  anticipated  the  time  when  our  methods  of  re- 
search would  be  so  refined  and  delicate  that  this  relation 
would  be  clearly  traced  out.  A  friend  sitting  next  me  re- 
marked at  the  close  of  the  lecture :  "  It  will  be  a  very  long 
time  yet  before  we  shall  be  able  to  measure  how  much 
bacon-fat  went  to  the  composition  of  '  In  Memoriam.' "  I 
think  you  will  all  feel  that  that  remark  was  perfectly  just 
and  relevant.  In  the  exertion  of  physical  power  we  can 
trace  its  correlation  with  other  forms  of  physical  force ;  but 
there  is  no  such  measure  for  mental  activity.  Thus,  when 
a  muscle  is  called  into  contraction  by  the  electric  stimula- 
tion of  its  nerve,  we  can  determine  the  amount  of  chemical 
change  which  takes  place  in  the  substance  of  that  muscle, 
and  the  quantity  of  oxygen  consumed  in  efEecting  it ;  and, 
by  our  previous  knowledge  of  the  mechanical  and  calorical 
equivalent  of  the  amount  of  muscle-sugar  consumed,  it  can 
be  shown  that  the  mechanical  work  done,  plus  the  heat 
generated  in  the  act  of  contraction,  makes  up  the  whole 
"  energy  "  which  that  combustion  can  produce. 

But  does  any  one  dream  of  being  able  to  measure  a 


thought  or  feeling  that  does  not  express  itself  in  muscular 
movement  by  any  kind  of  balance  or  electrometer?  Any 
such  attempt  seems  to  me  to  be  utterly  futile ;  a  true 
"  waste  "  of  energy  in  a  pursuit  far  less  likely  to  succeed 
than  the  transmutation  of  metals  or  the  production  of  dia- 
monds; for  both  these  things  lie  within  the  material  sphere; 
while  the  sphere  of  mental  action  and  the  sphere  of  bod- 
ily action  seem  to  me  to  be  entirely  separate  and  distinct, 
coming  into  contact  only  at  that  mysterious  "  junction  "  at 
which  neuroses  and  psychoses  are  translated  each  into  the 
other.  That  junction  takes  place  over  two  lines ;  the  one 
being  that  through  which  the  physical  impressions  entsr 
and  are  rendered  into  sensations ;  and  the  other  that  at 
which  the  volitions  pass  forth  to  express  themselves  in  mus- 
cular movements.  And  I  think  that,  if  you  keep  in  view 
that  aspect  of  the  relation  of  our  bodies  to  our  minds,  you 
will  find  it  to  be  the  one  which  most  completely  accords 
alike  with  our  own  consciousness  and  with  the  general  facts 
which  we  observe  in  the  world  around  us. 

Let  us  consider  some  of  these  leading  facts.  In  the  first 
place,  no  one  who  studies  the  mode  in  which  hereditary 
qualities  are  transmitted,  and  traces  the  effect  of  their  trans- 
mission in  the  whole  mental  life  of  the  beings  it  affects,  can 
doubt  that  there  is  through  the  body  a  certain  shaping  of 
the  mental  nature.  On  the  other  hand,  it  seems  to  me  to 
be  equally  clear  that  the  mental  nature,  properly  trained 
and  disciplined,  can,  as  John  S.  Mill  came  to  feel  in  later 
years,  shape  itself,  and  can  not  only  shape  itself,  but  shape 
the  bodily  organism.  We  have  a  familiar  instance  of  this 
in  the  training  of  the  bodily  organism  to  do  work  which  we 
can  not  do  when  we  begin.  We  are  constantly  thus  train- 
ing ourselves — as  in  writing,  drawing,  music-playing,  and 
the  like.  And  I  regard  this  relation  of  the  body  to  the 
mind  as  very  much  that  of  the  horse  to  his  rider,  who  trains 
him  to  execute  his  behests,  to  turn  at  the  twitching  of  his 
bridle,  to  stop  when  the  reins  are  pulled  in,  and  so  on.  By 
keeping  that  simile  in  view,  I  think  you  will  find  that  you 
will  come  to  a  clearer  apprehension  of  the  mode  in  which 
that  direction  is  exerted.  The  body  is  essentially,  I  think, 
automatic  in  its  operation.  We  shall  find  our  first  evidence 
of  this  in  the  study  of  those  movements  which  are  immedi- 
ately concerned  in  the  maintenance  of  our  organic  life.  If 
it  were  not,  in  fact,  for  the  strict  and  pure  automatism  of 
those  movements,  we  should  cease  to  respire.  Whenever 
our  attention  to  them  might  be  called  off,  our  heart  would 
cease  to  beat,  the  air-cells  of  our  lungs  would  no  longer  be 
alternately  filled  and  emptied,  and  we  should  not  be  able  to 
swallow  (as  I  shall  hereafter  show  you),  even  by  a  volitional 
determination.  The  maintenance  of  our  whole  organic  life 
is  committed  to  a  strictly  automatic  part  of  the  apparatus ; 
a  certain  voluntary  control  being  given  in  some  instances 
which  renders  that  automatism  subservient  to  our  purposes. 
For  example,  we  breathe  regularly  and  slowly  at  a  certain 
rate,  which  may  be  slightly  modified  by  the  exercise  we 
take ;  we  continue  to  breathe  during  repose,  and  even  in 
the  most  profound  sleep ;  and  it  is  only  when  the  action  of 
poisons  paralyzes  the  nerve-centers,  or  when  the  supply  of 
blood  to  them  is  defective,  that  we  cease  to  breathe.  But, 
on  the   other   hand,  we    have   a   certain   control  over  our 
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movements  of  respiration ;  and  it  is  by  virtue  of  that  con- 
trol that  we  are  able  to  use  our  organs  of  speech.  Although 
I  can  not  go  on  without  breathing  while  I  am  addressing 
you,  yet  I  can  so  regulate  and  time  my  respiratory  move- 
ments that  1  can  use  the  outgoing  current  for  the  purpo.ses 
of  vocalization  ;  and  I  think  wc  may  draw  from  this  act 
some  very  useful  indications  of  the  nature  of  bodily  automa- 
tism, and  the  relation  of  the  will  to  it,  which  will  help  us 
in  conceiving  of  the  same  processes  mentally. 

Besides  the  ordinary  automatism  of  respiration,  there  are 
several  other  respiratory  movements  which  take  place  auto- 
i/i'atically  under  certain  occasional  conditions.  If,  for  in- 
stance, I  draw  into  my  windpipe  a  crumb  of  bread  or  a  drop 
of  water,  by  the  coincidence  of  an  inspiratory  movement  with 
tlio  act  of  swallowing,  the  presence  of  such  a  particle  pro- 
duces that  violent  explosive  scmi-convuKsion  which  we  call 
the  act  of  coughing.  This  act  consists,  first,  in  the  involun- 
tary closure  of  the  glottis,  which  is  the  outlet  of  the  wind- 
I)ipc,  and,  sccomlly,  in  a  sudden  and  violent  spasmodic  ac- 
tion of  the  muscles  of  expiration,  the  tendency  of  which  is 
to  drive  forth  the  offending  particle.  If  the  entrance  of  an 
irritating  gas  is  the  exciting  cause,  the  action  is  just  the 
same. — Now,  although  the  act  of  coughing  is  in  itself 
[)Mrcly  automatic,  yet  it  is  one  which  we  can  reproduce  by 
an  act  of  the  will.  I  can  say  to  myself  "  cough,"  or  can 
say  to  another  person  "  cough,"  and  a  cough  shall  follow. 
I  do  not  know  how  it  may  be  in  your  Congress,  but  we 
know  very  well  that  coughs  arc  sometimes  got  up  in  our 
I'urliament  to  induce  a  troublesome  speaker  to  "shut  up"; 
and  it  y)robably  falls  within  your  experience  that  coughs 
arc  often  intentionally  used  as  little  signals.  On  the  other 
hand,  we  may  sometimes  be  very  desirous  of  controlling  a 
rough,  and  may  do  so  by  an  exercise  of  the  will,  if  the  au- 
tomatic stiiiMilus  be  not  ovcrpoworingly  strong. 

The  point  to  which  I  would  now  specially  call  your  at- 
tention is  this — that  the  mental  determination  to  cough 
exactly  replaces  the  stimulus  by  which  the  cough  is  excited 
under  ordinary  circumstances.  The  change  in  the  respira- 
tory ncrvc-ccnter  which  produces  the  muscular  movement 
may  be  called  forth  either  by  an  impulse  transmitted 
tliro\igh  the  afferent  nerves  which  pass  to  it  from  the  wind- 
|)ipe,  or  by  the  downward  transmission  of  a  similar  impulse 
along  what  have  been  called  the  "  nerves  of  the  internal 
senses" — the  fibers  which  descend  from  the  convoluted 
substance  of  the  cerebral  hemispheres  to  the  respiratory 
centers  at  their  base.  That  substance  is  the  instrument  of 
our  intellectual  operations;  and  it  is  through  these  descend- 
ing fibers  that  the  results  of  our  volitional  determinations 
affect  the  lower  portions  of  the  nervous  system.  And  just 
as  one  mode  of  excitement  takes  the  place  (as  it  were)  of 
the  other,  so,  as  it  seems  to  me,  we  are  able  to  bring  to 
bear  upon  a  course  of  thought  which  is  in  itself  automatic 
the  same  volitional  direction  or  determination  as  wc  bring 
to  bear  upon  the  act  of  coughing.  Just  as  wc  substitute 
cerebral  action  in  the  latter  case  for  the  stimulus  which  is 
brought  to  the  nervous  centers  from  the  organ  of  voice,  so 
we  can  bring  the  will  to  bear  upon  our  course  of  thought 
and  feeling;  controlling,  and  it  may  be  suppressing  (as 
when  wo  try  to  suppress  a  cough),  that  which  we  desire  to 


keep  under,  and  exciting  that  which  we  wish  to  render  pre- 
dominant. 

This  may  seem  a  little  difficult  to  you  just  now ;  but  I 
shall  hope  to  make  clear  to  you  as  we  proceed  that  there  is 
a  close  parallelism  between  the  two  modes  in  which  the  ef- 
fort of  mind  thus  manifests  itself  in  directing  and  controlling 
an  automatic  bodily  movement,  and  in  directing  and  control- 
ling the  course  of  our  thoughts  or  the  play  of  our  feelings. 

And  having  spoken  generally  of  the  automatism  of  our 
bodies,  I  shall  conclude  this  lecture  by  giving  you  a  very 
simple  illustration  of  it.  I  said  that  we  had  to  train  our 
bodies  to  execute  our  behests.  You  know  perfectly  well 
the  training  that  the  young  child  has  to  go  through,  first 
to  make  him  stand  upon  liis  legs,  and  then  to  walk. 
When  he  has  acquired  that  training  by  practice,  the  mech- 
anism has  been  so  developed,  the  physical  conditions  have 
been  so  shaped  out  in  his  nervous  system,  that  this  action 
will  take  place  thereafter  mechanically  or  automatically. 
We  can  voluntarily  set  our  legs  in  action  to  walk,  and  we 
can  voluntarily  stop  them  at  any  moment;  yet  the  walk 
shall  go  on  automatically  wliile  our  attention  is  otherwise 
engaged — in  talking  with  a  friend,  for  example.  So  long 
as  we  keep  it  up  without  fatigue,  and,  consequently, 
without  effort,  it  is  not  a  Tolitional  movement.  The  dis- 
tinction between  voluntary  and  volitional  is  a  very  simple 
but  a  very  imnortant  one.  The  "  volitional "  implies  effort ; 
the  "voluntary"  only  implies  that  we  can  control  it  if  we 
choose  to  do  so.  You  set  out  to  walk  with  a  friend,  and 
you  fall  into  conversation  with  him ;  your  attention  is  en- 
tirely given  to  your  .subject  of  conversation  ;  your  thoughts 
and  feelings  express  themselves  in  language,  and  are  re- 
ceived, each  by  the  other,  through  his  auditory  sense ;  your 
minds  are  engaged  entirely  upon  the  subject  you  are  talk- 
ing of;  and  your  legs  go  on  of  themselves  without  your  giv- 
ing any  attention  to  them  ;  so  that  it  may  not  be  until  you 
find  yourselves  come  to  the  end  of  your  walk,  or  perhaps  in 
some  place  to  which  you  did  not  intend  to  go,  that  you  ex- 
ercise any  voluntary  control  over  them,  and  "  pull  yourselves 
up."  Now,  on  the  other  hand,  if  you  take  a  long  walk  into 
the  country,  you  may  being  after  some  time  to  feel  that  you 
can  not  prolong  that  walk  without  effort ;  your  movements 
are  no  longer  strictly  automatic,  but  make  themselves  felt; 
you  can  not  avoid  feeling  the  fatigue  that  forces  itself  upon 
your  attention;  what,  then,  have  you  to  do?  You  have  to 
throw  into  every  movement  a  distinct  purposive  effort ;  that 
"effort"  is  one  of  which  we  arc  I'mmfrfia/^/y  conscious;  and 
we  know  that  the  feeling  of  fatigue  which  results  from  it 
is  the  mark  and  measure  of  the  muscular  energy  that  we 
throw  into  the  action. 

Now,  here,  again,  we  have  a  most  striking  parallelism 
between  mental  and  bodily  action.  Our  thoughts  may  be 
flowing  freely  without  any  constraint  or  control ;  we  may 
be  reading  a  book  that  interests  us,  and,  if  we  readily 
take  in  its  meaning,  we  do  not  feel  it  necessary  to  make 
any  effort  to  keep  our  attention  fixed  upon  it.  our  thoughts 
being  automatically  attracted  to  it.  But  sonic  other  ob- 
ject of  interest  comes  in  the  way ;  a  new  book,  for  in- 
stance, comes  in,  which  wc  should  like  to  look  at ;  or  we 
hear  a  piece  of  music  played  that  we  should  like  to  attend 
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to ;  and  the  temptation  is  strong  to  intermit  the  attention 
that  -we  have  been  giving  to  the  book.  Now,  to  maintain 
that  attention  an  efiort  is  required.  If  we  desire  to  com- 
plete our  task,  if  we  are  determined  to  finish  that  book  before 
we  leave  ofi,  we  intensify  that  desire  by  our  own  act,  keeping 
our  attention  fixed  on  the  book  in  opposition  to  the  other 
attraction.  And  the  sense  of  fatigue  that  we  subsequently 
experience  is,  I  think,  the  mark  and  measure  of  that  effort ; 
and  the  "  waste "  of  nervous  tissue  that  takes  place  will 
probably,  as  I  just  now  said,  more  closely  correspond  with 
the  effort  it  has  cost  me  to  fix  my  thought,  than  with  either 
the  quantity  or  the  quality  of  the  thought  which  has  passed 
through  my  mind. 


Original  Communuations. 


OF 
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A  CONTKIBUTION  TO  THE  SUBJECT 
THE  EEMOVAL  OF  THE  UTEPwINE 
PENDAGES  (TAIT'S  OPERATION)  FOR 
PROLONGED  MENSTRUAL  TROUBLES, 
WITH  RECURRENT  PELVIC  INFLAMMA- 
TIONS.* 

By  T.  GAILLARD  THOMAS,  M.  D., 

PEOrESSOB    OF    GYNX0OI.OQT    IN  THE  COLLEGE   OP  PHYSICIANS  AND  SUBGEONS, 
NEW  TORE. 

In  the  issue  of  the  "  British  Medical  Journal  "  for  July 
29,  1882,  appeared  a  remarkable  essay  by  Mr.  Lawson  Tait, 
of  Birmingham,  England,  enunciating  views  entirely  at  vari- 
ance with  those  heretofore  held  by  the  medical  profession, 
advocating  pathological  tenets  which  were  altogether  new, 
and  recommending  a  plan  of  treatment  which  is  at  once 
original  and  bold. 

This  article  was  entitled  "Remarks  on  the  Diagnosis 
and  Treatment  of  Chronic  Inflammation  of  the  Ovary,"  and 
I  refer  to  it  at  some  length  to-night,  first,  because  my  own 
paper  is  based  upon  its  suggestions ;  second,  because  I  feel 
sure  that  the  positions  which  it  assumes  will  interest  the 
Fellows  of  the  Academy,  even  if  they  deny  their  validity ; 
and,  third,  because  I  myself  feel  convinced  that  this  bold 
and  original  surgeon  has  advanced  views  which  are  destined 
to  open  a  new  field  for  gynajcological  surgery  in  the  future, 
and  to  exert  upon  this  department  of  medicine  an  enduring 
influence. 

I  propose  to  give  to-night,  in  as  succinct  a  manner  as 
possible,  those  points  in  the  paper  which  are  original  with 
Mr.  Tait ;  and  I  would  say  here  that,  while  I  do  not  by  any 
means  feel  warranted  by  my  own  experience  and  observa- 
tion in  accepting  all  of  them,  I  do  believe  that  there  is  a 
suflacient  amount  of  truth  in  some  of  them  to  make  the 
essay  one  of  the  most  valuable  which  this  decade  has  pro- 
duced for  the  gyntecologist. 

Since  that  period  which  constituted  so  remarkable  an 
era  in  the  history  of  gynaecology — when  Henry  Bennet,  of 
England ;  Simpson,  of  Scotland ;  and  Marion-Sims,  of  Ameri- 
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ca,  brought  their  eminent  labors  to  bear  upon  this  depart- 
ment of  medicine — until  the  present  time,  a  vast  deal  of 
attention  has  been  directed  to  the  uterus,  the  vagina,  the 
uterine  ligaments,  and  the  pelvic  peritoneum  and  areolar 
tissue ;  while  diseases  of  the  ovaries  and  Fallopian  tubes 
have  been  left  enveloped  by  a  cloud  of  ignorance  and  uncer- 
tainty which  few  have  endeavored  to  penetrate  and  dispel. 
Tilt,  of  London,  the  firm,  persistent,  and  able  advocate  of 
the  claims  of  ovarian  pathology,  has  during  this  time  stood 
almost  alone,  steadily  and  consistently  enunciating  views 
with  which  few  sympathized,  and  still  fewer  indorsed  and 
sustained.  At  the  present  time  it  may  safely  be  stated  that 
a  wholesome  revolution  is  occurring  in  this  respect,  that  re- 
flective men  devoted  to  gynascology  are  now  recognizing 
that  a  very  large  proportion  of  cases  of  menstrual  disorder, 
pelvic  neuralgia,  and  difficult  locomotion,  which  were  for- 
merly attributed  to  the  uterus,  its  ligaments,  or  the  pelvic 
areolar  tissue,  are  entirely  due  to  ovarian  disorder,  and  that 
hundreds  of  cases  in  which  that  devoted  organ,  the  uterus, 
was  cut,  cauterized,  and  leeched,  had  the  same  pathological 
origin.  Mr.  Tait's  paper  deals  with  this  most  prolific  sub- 
ject, and  for  this  reason,  added  to  those  which  I  have  men- 
tioned, must  be  regarded  as  a  most  opportune  effort  to  cast 
light  where  the  darkness  is  most  dense  in  gynaecology,  and 
to  offer  aid  in  a  class  of  cases  in  which  the  operator  in  this 
department  needs  most  assistance. 

The  following  points  may  be  given  as  the  most  original 
and  valuable  of  the  views  enunciated  by  Mr.  Tait : 

1.  He  assumes  that  the  view  formerly  held — that  lapa- 
rotomy operations  should  be  postponed  until  absolute  risk  to 
the  life  of  the  patient  rendered  them  necessary — should  now 
be  abandoned ;  and  that,  in  the  hands  of  an  expert,  they 
are  at  present  so  free  from  danger  as  to  be  justifiable  even 
when  life  is  not  jeopardized. 

2.  That  the  usually  accepted  doctrine  of  the  dependence 
of  menstruation  upon  ovulation  is  wholly  erroneous. 

3.  That  the  ovaries  have  nothing  whatever  to  do  with 
menstruation,  and  that  this  phenomenon  is  dependent  upon 
the  Fallopian  tubes. 

4.  That  many  cases  of  abnormal  menstruation  arc  justi- 
fiably treated,  and  are  relievable  in  no  other  way  than,  by 
extirpation  of  the  ovaries  and  tubes. 

5.  That  in  chronic  ovarian  disease  the  tubes  are  invaria- 
bly involved,  and  that  in  most  cases  it  is  the  tubes  which 
are  chiefly  at  fault. 

6.  That  the  mortality  in  his  last  thirty-five  operations 
having  been  only  one,  even  this  slight  loss  of  life  is  suscep- 
tible of  diminution  in  the  future. 

7.  That  many  of  those  cases  heretofore  regarded  as 
instances  of  menstrual,  or  recurrent,  pelvic  peritonitis  or 
cellulitis,  are  really  due  to  tubal  dropsy  and  ovarian  disease, 
an  occasional  discharge  of  the  purulent  accumulation  of  the 
former  giving  rise  to  slight  and  passing  attacks  of  these 
affections. 

This  last  statement  Mr.  Tait  does  not  make  in  the  paper 
to  which  I  have  alluded.  I  am  indebted  for  it  to  my  friend 
Dr.  Emmet,  who,  in  a  recent  visit  to  Europe,  obtained  it 
from  a  personal  conversation  with  that  gentleman. 

As  many  of  the  Fellows  of  the  Academy  have  paid  little 
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attention  to  the  subject  which  engages  us  to-night,  it  may 
not  be  out  of  place  for  nie  to  make  a  short  statement  con- 
cerning it  which  will  make  my  paper  more  comprehensible, 
and  at  tlie  same  time  give  it  an  interest  which  it  might 
otherwise  lack. 

Removal  of  the  uterine  appendages,  as  it  concerns  my 
remarks  to-night,  has  nothing  whatever  to  do  with  the  sub- 
ject of  ovariotumy.  The  latter  operation  is  resorted  to  for 
the  removal  of  large  and  increa.sing  tumors,  which,  if  not 
removed,  almost  invariably  destroy  life  within  a  few  years. 
'J'he  former  is  generally  performed  for  severe  menstrual  dis- 
.•rders  and  nervous  troubles  taking  their  origin  in  the  uter- 
ine annexic,  which,  while  they  do  not  jeopardize  life,  render 
it  utterly  miserable  and  intolerable. 

The  history  of  ovariotomy  is  well  known  ;  that  of  oopho- 
rectomy, and  the  modification  of  that  operation,  which  con- 
cerns us  to-night,  is  so  short  that  it  may  be  summed  up  in 
a  few  sentences.  In  July,  1872,  Professor  Ilegar,  of  Ger- 
many, first  performed  the  operation  of  extirpation  of  the 
ovaries  when  not  affected  by  tumors,  and  five  days  after- 
ward it  was  performed  by  Mr.  Tait,  of  England.  Neither 
of  these  operations  was  published.  In  August  of  the  same 
year,  only  one  month  later.  Dr.  Robert  Battey,  of  Georgia, 
not  only  performed  the  operation  as  an  original  conception, 
but  published  it  to  the  world,  and  obtained  for  it  the  con- 
sideration of  the  profession.  The  credit  of  cst^iblishing 
oophorectomy  upon  a  secure  basis  has  therefore  been  justly 
accredited  to  liim,  although  he  was  immediately  preceded 
by  two  operators.  The  operation  to  which  Mr.  Tait  lays 
claim,  and  which  will  in  the  future  receive  the  name  of 
Tait's  operation,  consists  in  the  removal  of  the  Fallopian 
tubes  as  well  as  the  ovaries:  First,  because  he  believes  that 
in  that  way  alone  menstruation  can  be  controlled;  and,  scc- 
oiidlij,  because  he  regards  tubal  disease,  salpingitis,  and  tubal 
(Iroj)sy  as  universally  present  with  chronic  ovaritis,  and  as 
being  the  more  important  of  the  two  pathological  factors. 

In  the  short  essay  which  I  present  this  evening,  I  do 
not  propose  to  consider  Mr.  Tait's  views  in  an  analytical 
ni.'inner.  I  intend  merely  to  report  four  cases  in  which 
very  grave  menstrual  trouble,  accompanied  by  all  the  symp- 
toms of  recurrent  pelvic  peritonitis  and  cellulitis,  were  found 
due  to  tubal  dropsy  existing  coincidently  with  chronic 
ovaritis,  exactly  as  Mr.  Tait  has  described  it  as  so  often 
doing.  This  is  all  to  which  my  paper  pretends,  for  the 
cases  reporteil  are  of  too  recent  occurrence  for  me  to  draw 
any  deductions  as  to  the  remote  results  of  the  practice  of 
Tait's  operation  upon  them. 

Cask  I. — Mrs.  R.  W.,  a  colored  woman,  who  was  horn 
in  North  Carolina,  thirty  years  of  age,  menstruated  at  four- 
teen, has  been  married  nine  years,  and  is  the  ;uother  of 
one  child,  eight  years  old,  entered  my  service  in  the 
Woman's  Hospital  with  the  following  history  :  Her  men- 
struation was  perfectly  normal  up  to  the  period  of  weaning 
her  child,  eighteen  months  after  delivery.  In  reference  to 
the  year  and  a  half  immediately  following  the  birth  of  her 
child,  no  symptom  bearing  with  any  prominence  upon  her 
case  can  be  elicited.  At  that  time,  in  the  intermenstrual 
period,  she  was  taken  with  very  sudden  symptoms  resem- 
bling those  of  cellulitis  or  peritonitis,  accompanied  by  a 


slightly  bloody  discharge  from  the  vagina.  This  attack 
confined  her  to  bed  for  one  week,  and  since  its  occurrence 
she  has  been  a  confirmed  invalid.  Tier  menstrual  periods 
have  been  painful,  scanty,  and  irregular;  she  has  suffered 
constantly  from  neuralgic  pains  in  the  pelvis;  locomotion 
has  been  difficult,  and  standing  so  painful  that  she  has 
been  unable  to  gain  a  livelihood,  or  even  to  attend  to  her 
ordinary  household  occupations.  She  has  had  an  attack 
of  severe  pelvic  inflammatioi],  similar  to  that  already  de- 
scribed, about  once  a  year,  almost  invariably  about  the 
menstrual  period.  During  the  past  eighteen  months  she 
has  been  almost  constantly  a  sufferer  from  pain  in  both 
ovarian  regions  and  across  the  back,  headache,  leucorrhoea, 
and,  for  the  last  six  months,  profuse  loss  of  blood  at  the 
menstrual  periods. 

Upon  examining  her,  I  arrived  at  the  conclusion  that  the 
case  was  one  of  menstrual  or  recurrent  pelvic  inflammation, 
due,  as  we  have  heretofore  supposed  these  cases  to  be,  to 
some  unknown  influence.  As  the  uterus  wa-s  large  and  ante- 
verted,  and  gave  forth  too  free  a  menstrual  flow,  I  supposed 
that  endometrial  fungosities  probably  existed,  and  cautious- 
ly scraped  the  cavity  of  the  body  with  the  wire  curette. 
To  my  surprise,  very  few  and  small  fungoid  growths  were 
removed.  I  then  endeavored  to  give  relief  to  some  of  the 
existing  symptoms  by  an  anteversion  pessary,  but  this  at- 
tempt resulted  in  absolute  harm.  Upon  more  careful  ex- 
amination, I  now  detected  enlargement  over  the  site  of  the 
ovaries  extending  from  the  uterus  toward  the  iliac  bones, 
and  strongly  suspected  that  this  was  one  of  the  cases  of 
coincident  ovaritis  and  tubal  dropsy  which  have  been  so 
well  described  by  Mr.  Tait ;  and,  as  by  observation  I  became 
more  and  more  convinced  of  the  truth  of  this  conclusion,  I 
decided  upon  an  explorative  incision,  to  be  followed  by 
Tait's  operation,  if  the  diagnosis  were  found  to  be  correct. 

Upon  making  an  incision  in  the  median  line  and  passing 
two  fingers  into  one  iliac  fossa,  I  drew  up  an  ovary  about  as 
large  as  an  English  walnut,  distended  by  a  multitude  of 
small  cysts  and  a  Fallopian  tube  resembling  closely  in  size 
an  ordinary  sausage,  and  giving  to  the  touch  very  much  the 
feel  of  a  loop  of  intestine.  Tube,  ovary,  and  ovarian  liga- 
ment were  ligated  by  an  a.septic  banjo-string,  and  removed. 
The  same  condition  was  found  to  exist  on  the  other  side, 
and  the  same  procedure  was  adopted.  I  would  remark 
here  that  this  and  all  the  other  operations  to  be  related 
were  performed  under  the  strictest  antiseptic  measures, 
with  the  exception  only  "f  the  use  of  the  spray  during  the 
operation. 

On  the  thirteenth  day  after  operation  the  patient  was 
sitting  up  in  bed,  and  recovered  completely  without  a  bad 
symptom. 

The  time  of  one  menstrual  period  has  pa.ssed  for  this 
patient,  but  as  yet  no  sjinguineous  disoh.irgc  has  occurred. 

I  here  show  the  ovaries  and  Fallopian  tubes.  The  latter 
have  greatly  diminished  in  size  since  removal,  but  even  now 
equal  in  circumference  an  ordinary  spermaceti  candle. 

Cask  11. — Mrs.  \V.,  twenty  five  years  old,  who  h.is  been 
married  three  years,  and  is  the  mother  of  one  child,  now 
eighteen  montlra  old,  entered  my  service  in  the  Woman's 
Hospital.     Ucr   menstrual    periods   began    at  the   age  of 
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seventeen,  and  before  her  marriage  gave  her  no  trouble 
whatever.  Nine  months  after  confinement  she  was  taken 
with  an  attack  of  pelvic  inflammation,  which,  from  her  de- 
scription, seems  to  have  been  unquestionably  one  of  slight 
cellulitis  or  peritonitis.  Since  the  birth  of  her  child  she 
has  never  been  well.  She  has  always  felt  "dragged  out," 
as  she  expresses  it ;  suffered  from  constant  pelvic  pain,  with 
occasional  accessions  of  inflammation ;  has  menstruated  ir- 
regularly and  painfully ;  and  has  suffered  from  constant  leu- 
corrhoea  and  difiiculty  of  locomotion. 

Upon  examining  her  physically,  I  found  partial  lacera- 
tion of  cervix  and  perinaeum  to  exist ;  discovered  a  mass  the 
size  of  a  hen's  egg  occupying  the  position  of  the  left  ovary  ; 
and  detected  such  exquisite  tenderness  in  the  ovarian  re- 
gions, and,  in  fact,  all  around  the  uterus,  that  I  decided 
upon  explorative  incision,  to  be  followed  by  Battey's  or 
Tait's  operation,  if  the  case  seemed  to  require  one  or  other 
of  these  procedures. 

Upon  making  an  incision  in  the  median  line,  the  ova- 
ries were  found  very  slightly  diseased,  a  few  small  cysts 
only  existing  within  them,  but  the  tubes  were  discovered  to 
be  distended  by  large  accumulations  of  pus.  Both  the  ova- 
ries and  tubes  were  removed,  though  with  great  diflSculty, 
as  firm  adhesions  bound  the  latter  to  the  roof  of  the  pelvis, 
which  had  to  be  broken  by  force. 

I  would  here  draw  attention  to  the  fact  that,  while  Bat- 
tey's operation  may  be  performed  without  coincident  re- 
moval of  the  tubes,  the  latter  procedure  can  not  be  prac- 
ticed without  removal  of  the  ovaries,  for  it  would  leave 
ovulation  uninterfered  with  while  removing  the  canal  by 
which  its  products  could  reach  the  uterus. 

This  patient  recovered  without  any  remarkable  rise  of 
either  pulse  or  temperature. 

The  ovaries  and  tubes  are  here  exhibited  in  the  phial 
marked  Case  II. 

Case  III. — Miss  F.,  aged  twenty-two,  entered  my  pri- 
vate hospital  with  the  following  history :  She  began  to 
menstruate  at  fourteen,  and  from  the  first  epoch  has  suf- 
fered from  the  most  dreadful  dysmenorrhoea.  Until  a  year 
ago,  pain  was  confined  to  menstrual  periods,  and  was  ago- 
nizing only  for  about  thirty-six  or  forty-eight  hours.  For 
the  last  year  it  has  been  almost  constant,  lasting  through- 
out the  intermenstrual  period,  but  greatly  increasing  at  that 
time.  The  physician  and  friends  described  the  menstrual 
suffering  as  being  so  very  severe  and  exhausting  that  it  was 
impossible  for  her  to  bear  it  unless  she  were  kept  semi- 
narcotized.  At  the  last  period,  her  physician,  a  very  intel- 
ligent man,  declared  to  me  that  for  hours  the  pulse  was 
scarcely  perceptible  at  the  wrist,  and  that  he  had  feared  a 
fatal  result. 

Upon  physical  examination,  I  found  the  ovaries  tender, 
enlarged,  and  somewhat  prolapsed,  though  not  very  mar- 
kedly so.  Of  enlarged  Fallopian  tubes  I  could  discover  no 
traces.  Some  months  previous  to  my  examination  of  the 
case,  Dr.  T.  A.  Emmet  examined  it,  and  felt  satisfied  that 
he  discovered  evidences  of  pelvic  inflammation. 

In  this  case  I  had  not  the  slightest  hesitation  in  recom- 
mending Battey's,  or,  if  found  necessary,  Tait's  operation, 
and  the  friends  of  the  patient  very  gladly  consented  to  any 


procedure,  however  dangerous  it  might  be,  which  held  out 
a  prospect  of  relief  to  this  suffering  woman. 

I  removed  both  ovaries  and  tubes,  for  I  found  the  for- 
mer filled  with  small  cysts,  jnd  the  latter  distended,  their 
lining  membranes  inflamed  and  bathed  with  pus,  which 
was  not,  however,  confined  within  them  so  as  to  create 
dropsical  enlargement.  In  place  of  this,  that  condition  de- 
scribed by  the  older  writers  as  profluent  dropsy  of  the 
tubes  existed.  An  ordinary  lead  pencil  could  readily  be 
passed  through  them. 

Unfortunately,  the  specimens  from  this  case  were  de- 
stroyed. 

The  patient  recovered  without  unfavorable  symptoms, 
and,  although  the  time  for  her  next  period  is  at  hand,  she  is 
free  from  pain,  and  very  much  more  comfortable  than  before 
operation.  (This  period  was  marked  merely  by  a  slight  and 
painless  bloody  discharge.) 

Case  IV. — Miss  M.,  aged  twenty-seven  years,  entered 
my  private  hospital,  giving  the  following  history :  She  be- 
gan to  menstruate  at  fourteen,  and  with  severe  pain.  Until 
two  years  ago  her  case  could  have  been  classed  with  one  of 
those  very  common  ones  of  exceedingly  severe  dysmenor- 
rhoea with  which  we  so  often  meet,  but  at  that  time  a  sharp 
attack  of  pelvic  peritonitis  occurred,  and  since  then  she 
has  been  a  most  wretched  invalid,  having  become  greatly 
emaciated,  suffering  constantly,  and  being  almost  always 
confined  to  bed.  During  these  two  years  she  has  had 
quite  a  number  of  attacks  of  pelvic  peritonitis,  which  have 
uniformly  occurred  either  just  before  or  just  after  menstrual 
epochs.  In  September,  soon  after  admission,  one  of  these 
occurred,  and  the  patient  very  nearly  lost  her  life,  the  tem- 
perature, even  under  active  repressing  means,  reaching  104'5° 
F.  and  the  pulse  140.  The  great  peculiarity  of  the  attack 
was  the  excessive  degree  of  pain  by  which  it  was  accom- 
panied. 

Close  observation  of  the  rational  signs  of  this  case,  com- 
bined with  the  physical  signs,  led  me  to  the  conclusion  that 
it  belonged  to  that  class  of  cases  with  which  I  am  dealing 
to-night,  and  the  patient's  friends,  fully  appreciating  the 
more  than  ordinary  dangers  which  attended  upon  the  pro- 
cedure in  her  case,  gladly  consented  to  the  performance  of 
Tait's  operation,  feeling,  as  did  the  patient  herself,  that 
death  even  would  be  preferable  to  the  wretched  existence 
which  she  was  forced  to  endure. 

The  operation  being  decided  upon,  with  the  assistance 
of  my  colleague.  Dr.  P.  F.  Chambers,  everything  possible 
was  done  to  increase  the  vital  forces  of  our  patient,  but, 
after  a  month's  treatment,  we  came  to  the  conclusion  that 
nothing  could  be  accomplished  by  these  efforts,  for  no 
sooner  would  we  gain  a  little  than  a  slight  pelvic  flurry 
would  not  only  rob  us  of  what  we  had  obtained,  but  throw 
us  backward.  It  was  therefore  decided  to  operate  at  once, 
as  both  Dr.  Chambers  and  I  felt  satisfied  that  the  patient, 
in  her  existing  condition,  could  not  live  through  the  com- 
ing spring,  and  that  the  chances  of  operation  would  be  betr 
ter  in  the  beginning  of  December  than  in  that  inclement 
season  intervening  between  January  and  April,  when  the 
mortality  of  ovariotomy  rolls  up  with  such  frightful  rapidity 
in  this  climate. 
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In  justice  to  Tait's  operation,  let  me  describe,  as  accu- 
rately and  graphically  as  I  can,  the  condition  of  this  patient 
])iior  to  operation.  In  emaciation,  pallor,  and  depreciation 
of  vital  forces,  she  resembled  closely  a  patient  in  the  third 
stage  of  pulmonary  consumption.  Unable  to  walk  even 
across  the  floor  without  assistance,  she  was  constantly  con- 
fined to  bed  with  a  temperature  of  100°,  a  pulse  of  1 15  to 
120,  a  great  deal  of  irritability  of  the  stomach,  with  loath- 
ing of  food  and  never-ending  pelvic  pain. 

The  operation  was  performed  on  the  11th  of  the  pres- 
ent month.  The  ovaries  were  found  not  very  much  dis- 
eased, but  having  within  their  structure  a  number  of  small 
cysts.  The  Fallopian  tubes,  which  are  now  shown,  wore  in 
M  condition  of  tubal  dropsy  from  one  (|uartcr  of  an  inch  from 
tlic  uterus  to  their  fimbriated  cxtrciiiitius,  and  throughout 
llicir  whole  extent  were  firmly  Ixnind  down  by  false  mem- 
liraiies,  which  had  to  be  torn  with  considerable  force.  The 
npcration  was  tedious  and  difficult,  and  at  its  conclusion  no 
line  who  witnessed  it  could  avoid  making  an  unfavorable 
jirognosis  as  to  the  result.  Unfortunately,  this  was  sus- 
tained, for  in  twenty-four  hours  one  of  those  insidious  at- 
tacks of  peritonitis  with  low  temperature  and  little  pain — 
\\  hich  we  so  often  see  develop  after  laparotomy  performed 
upon  very  much  enfeebled  women — declared  itself,  and  on 
I  he  sixth  day  destroyed  the  patient's  life.  The  tubes,  which 
I  now  .show,  will  be  seen  to  be  as  large  as  ordinary  sau.sages, 
to  be  filled  with  pus,  and  to  be  iiiurh  twisted  upon  them- 
selves. 

This  embodies  all  my  experience  in  reference  to  this  sub- 
ject. As  I  have  already  said,  1  regret  that  the  remote  re- 
sults of  these  operations  are  not  yet  at  my  disposal.  All 
tliat  I  have  aimed  to  do  has  been,  as  far  as  in  me  lies,  to 
"hold  u])  till'  hands"  of  an  original  and  brilliant  investiga- 
tor, who,  1  sinecrely  believe,  is  working  a  most  useful  and 
|)rolific  pathological  vein. 

If  there  be  any  here  to-night  who  desire  to  exercise  a 
spirit  of  criticism,  believing  that  1  have  brought  these  cases 
before  you  in  too  jejune  a  form,  let  them  do  so  upon  our 
worthy  president,  who,  a  week  ago,  seized  upon  me  with 
that  relentless  grip  under  the  merciless  nature  of  which  so 
many  of  you  have  groaned  in  the  past,  and  will,  I  trust, 
have  an  opportunity  of  doing  still  longer  in  the  future,  and 
insisted  upon  my  making  this  preliminary  report.  Resist- 
ance was  in  vain,  and  I  yielded. 

A  few  words  more  in  conclusion.  Mr.  Tait's  immediate 
results  from  his  oophorectomy  operations  liave  been,  like 
those  of  Keith,  Wells,  and  several  other  European  sur- 
geons tVom  ovariotomy,  exceedingly  gratifying.  Out  of 
seventy-five  cases,  his  whole  number  in  July  last,  he  had  only 
six  deaths;  out  of  the  last  sixty -one  of  these  cases,  onlv 
three;  and  out  of  thirty-five  operations  for  pure  chronic 
ovaritis,  only  one  death. 

In  this  country,  alas!  we  have  no  such  glorious  figures  to 
present.  Dr.  iiattey's  last  report  *  was  of  fifteen  cases,  out 
of  which  he  lost  three;  and  out  of  my  whole  number  of 
twenty-one  cases  I  have  lost  four.  The  question  as  to  why 
luiropean  statistics  of  laparotomy  operations  are  better  than 
those  of  our  own  country,  the  birthplace  and  the  nursery  of 
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this  great  surgical  achievement,  is  equally  interesting  and  uu- 
portant,  and  it  behooves  American  operators  to  look  to  the 
matter  most  carefully.  It  is  true  that  they  may  lull  their 
misgivings  to  rest  by  listening  to  the  kindly  suggestions  of 
a  superior  physique  on  the  part  of  patient.s,  a  more  advan- 
tageous climate,  and  the  concentration  of  cases  in  the  hands 
of  experts  on  the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic  ;  but  it  is  un- 
like the  genius  of  our  land  to  accept  such  placebos.  Let  us 
look  the  disagreeable  truth  frankly  in  the  face,  and  recog- 
nize that,  so  far,  at  lea.st,  our  European  brethren  are,  in  this 
field  of  surgery,  for  some  unknown  reason,  ahead  of  us,  and 
let  us  seek  f(jr  and  find  that  reason  as  soon  as  possible.  The 
discrepancy  which  exists  between  our  statistics  to-day  can 
not  be  met  by  argument ;  it  must  be  aboli.shed  by  results. 
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TOnK    roBT-ORADDATE  XEUICAL  SCUOOL,   ETC. 

On  the  4th  of  November,  1882, 1  examined,  in  conjunc- 
tion with  Dr.  L.  A.  Stimson,  and  at  the  request  of  the  Cor- 
poration Counsel,  a  gentleman  who,  it  was  asserted,  had  re- 
ceived a  serious  injury  of  the  spine.  It  appeared  that  on 
the  27tli  of  February,  1881,  he  wits  driving  from  the  citj* 
to  his  residence  at  South  Yonkers.  It  was  a  dark,  foggy, 
and  rainy  night,  and  he  drove  into  a  ditch  which  the  ice 
and  snow  had  formed  entirely  across  the  road.  The  front 
axle  of  his  carriage  was  at  once  broken,  and  he  was  jerked 
forward  against  the  dash-board.  The  horses  started  to  run, 
and  dragged  the  vehicle,  with  him  iu  the  constrained  posi- 
tion mentioned,  for  the  distance  of  about  two  hundred  feet 
before  they  were  stopped.  He  then,  not  thinking  himself 
to  be  severely  injured,  procured  another  carriiige,  and  drove 
on,  in  his  wet  clothes,  through  the  rain  to  his  home,  which 
he  reached  at  about  half  past  two  o'clock  the  following 
morning.  In  a  day  or  two,  symptoms  indicating  spinal 
trouble  began  to  be  developed.  He  some  time  afterward 
consulted  a  physician  of  this  city,  who  diagnosticated  Pott's 
disease.  This  opinion  was  confirmed  by  a  surgeon  to  whom 
the  physician  took  him,  and  a  plaster  jacket  was'  applied. 
Amendment  soon  began,  and,  finding  the  jacket  uncomfort- 
able, he  removed  it ;  but,  his  symptoms  recurring,  it  was  re- 
placed, and,  in  addition,  an  ajip.iratus  designed  to  keep  the 
head  from  resting  directly  on  the  vertebral  eohuun  was  ap- 
plied. 

Several  months  elapsed,  during  whii-h  he  was  at  times 
better  and  at  others  worse.  Upon  the  whole,  however, 
there  was  no  decided  improvement.  The  fact  that  he  had 
brought  an  action  for  heavy  damages  against  the  city  was 
the  immediate  cause  of  my  examination. 

So  far  as  I  could  determine  from  the  clinical  bistor>- 
given  me  by  the  patient,  I  w.ns  s,-itisficd  that  at  no  time  had 
he  suffered  from  injury  of  the  vertebral  colunm  or  subse- 
quent Pott's  disease.  Certainly  he  exhibited  no  symptoms 
of  that  affection  when  I  visited  him,  and  the  sui^con  who 
applied  the  plaster  jacket  testified  at  the  trial,  a  month  sub- 
sequently, that  he  was  cured.     Neither  Dr.  L  A.  Stimson, 
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nor  Dr.  Hamilton,  nor  Dr.  Clymer  could  discover  indications 
of  its  existence.  It  is  quite  evident  that  lie  did  not  have 
Pott's  disease  on  the  4th  of  November,  when  I  saw  him,  or 
at  any  subsequent  period,  and  exceedingly  probable  that  he 
had  never  had  it. 

He  complained,  however,  of  pain  throughout  the  whole 
spine,  and  of  excessive  nervous  irritability.  He  had  had 
contractions  of  the  muscles  of  the  lower  extremities,  and 
on  causing  him  to  walk  about  the  room  it  was  evident  that 
his  limbs  were  stiff,  and  that  he  lifted  his  feet  with  diffi- 
culty. His  gait  was  very  diflPerent  from  that  of  a  person 
suffering  from  locomotor  ataxia.  The  feet  were  not  raised 
from  the  ground  with  a  jerk  and  put  down  with  the  two 
distinct  movements  so  characteristic  of  locomotor  ataxia, 
but  were  moved  as  if  they  were  weighted  dowu  with  some 
heavy  substance.  The  knee-tendon  reflex  was  greatly  exag- 
gerated on  both  sides. 

TJp  to  this  time  no  experiments  had  been  made  with  the 
view  of  testing  the  sensibility  of  the  lower  extremities. 
These  were  now  denuded  of  their  clothing,  and  the  patient 
was  told  to  shut  his  eyes.  The  touch  of  a  finger,  the  scratch 
of  a  pin,  or  a  deep  puncture  with  the  blade  of  a  pen-knife 
was  equally  unfelt  in  the  right  leg.  On  making  the  like 
experiments  on  the  left  leg,  he  complained  of  pain  when  the 
knife  was  stuck  into  it,  and  automatically  carried  his  hand 
to  the  place  which  he  supposed  I  had  punctured,  but,  instead 
of  touching  the  spot  injured,  he  indicated  the  exactly  corre- 
sponding situation  on  the  other  leg.  Repeated  experiments 
led  to  like  results.  He  had  sensibility  in  the  left  leg,  but 
referred  all  impressions  to  the  other  side.  Dr.  Stimson  as- 
sisted in  verifying  these  results. 

I  came  to  the  conclusion  that  the  patient  was  suffering 
from  antero-lateral  or  lateral  sclerosis,  with  the  implication 
of  the  posterior  horns  of  gray  matter,  and  probably  of  the 
membranes  of  the  cord  to  a  slight  extent. 

With  the  diagnosis,  however,  I  have  little  to  do  at 
present,  my  intention  being  to  restrict  what  I  have  to  say 
to  the  crossed  sensibility  which  the  patient  exhibited.  To 
this  condition  the  name  allochiria  (aXXoq,  %£tp)  has  been 
given  by  Professor  Obersteiner,*  of  Vienna,  who  was  the 
first,  so  far  as  I  know,  to  call  special  attention  to  the  phen- 
omenon, though  it  had  been  incidentally  alluded  to  by  Ley- 
den,  and  one  or  two  others,  as  an  occasional  symptom  of 
locomotor  ataxia.  A  case  following  severe  cranial  injury 
has  also  been  reported  by  Ferrier.f 

Of  Obersteiner's  four  cases,  two  were  of  locomotor 
ataxia,  one  was  hysterical,  and  the  other  was  the  result  of 
severe  and  direct  injury  of  the  spine.  Death  ensued  in  this 
last  case,  and,  on  post-mortem  examination,  it  was  found  that 
there  had  been  inflammation  of  the  first,  second,  and  third 
lumbar  vertebrae,  meningitis,  and  extensive  transverse  in- 
flammation of  the  cord.  The  posterior  columns,  for  a  con- 
siderable distance  above  the  seat  of  the  injury,  were  in  a 
state  of  sclerosis,  and  the  posterior  horns  of  gray  matter  in 
portions  of  the  cervical  enlargement  were  "  transversely  di- 
vided by  a  peculiar,  structureless,  transparent  mass,  intensely 

*  "  On  Allochiria,  a  Peculiar  Sensory  Disorder,"  "Brain,"  July 
1881,  p.  163. 

f  "  Case  of  Allochiria,"  "  Brain,"  October,  18S2,  p.  389. 


colored  by  carmine,  and  very  similar  to  the  mass  which 
is  found  round  the  larger  vessels  in  inflammatory  processes 
in  the  cord." 

I  have  quoted  Obersteiner's  own  language  because  I 
think  it  is  to  such  a  lesion  of  the  posterior  horns  of  gray 
matter  as  he  describes  that  the  phenomenon  of  allochiria  is 
to  be  ascribed.  Neither  he  nor  Ferrier  offer  any  explana- 
tion of  the  mechanism  of  its  production.  On  the  contrary, 
they  declare  their  inability  to  do  so. 

Certainly  allochiria  is  not  a  usual  symptom  of  sclerosis 
of  the  posterior  columns  of  the  spinal  cord.  I  do  not  think 
it  is  ever  met  with  in  uncomplicated  cases  of  this  disease, 
nor  do  I  think  it  is  a  possible  condition  in  such  instances. 
For  the  complete  understanding  of  the  subject,  a  few  words 
relative  to  the  anatomy  and  physiology  of  the  cord  are 
necessary. 

The  posterior  tract  of  gray  matter  is  probably  the  only 
channel  by  which  sensory  impressions  reach  the  brain,  the 
posterior  columns  having,  in  their  normal  condition,  nothing 
whatever  to  do  with  the  transmission  of  such  impressions. 
But,  before  reaching  the  posterior  horns,  the  posterior  roots 
of  the  spinal  nerves  pass  through  the  columns  of  Burdach, 
and,  when  these  are  the  seat  of  inflammation,  as  they  are 
in  locomotor  ataxia,  disturbances  of  sensibility,  such  as 
hypersesthesia,  parajsthesia,  and  antesthesia,  are  produced 
in  the  parts  below  by  the  pressure  exerted  upon  these  roots. 

It  is  quite  certain,  as  Brown-Sequard,  Lockhart  Clarke, 
Gerlach,  and  others  claim,  that  there  is  an  almost  complete 
decussation  of  the  sensory  fibers  within  the  gray  matter — 
those  from  the  right  side  of  the  body  passing  over  to  the 
left  side  of  the  cord,  and  vice  versa.  We  are  taught  these 
facts,  not  only  by  experimental  physiology,  but  also  by  the 
instruction  we  derive  from  the  study  of  cases  of  disease  or 
injury  of  the  cord.  Disregarding,  as  of  no  importance  in 
the  present  connection,  the  fibers  that  do  not  decussate,  we 
have  in  the  accompanying  diagram  (Fig.  1)  an  explanation 
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of  the  phenomena :  a,  the  left  posterior  horn  of  gray  mat- 
ter ;  b,  the  right  posterior  horn  ;  c,  the  commissure  of  gray 
fibers ;  d,  sensory  fibers  coming  from  the  left  side  of  the 
body ;  e,  sensory  fibers  coming  from  the  right  side.  A  lesion 
of  the  right  posterior  horn  at/ would  produce  anaesthesia 
of  the  left  side  of  the  body,  and  vice  versa. 

Now,  in  sclerosis  of  that  portion  of  the  posterior  column 
called  the  column  of  Burdach  the  lesion  is  almost  always 
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symmetrical,  both  sides  being  equally  and  correspondingly 
affected.  As  a  consequence,  we  have  in  the  latter  stages 
more  or  less  profound  antesthesia  and  retardation  of  the 
conveyance  of  sensory  impressions  in  both  lower  extremi- 
ties, and  this  not  only  from  pressure  exerted  upon  the  pos- 
terior roots  of  the  spinal  nerves,  but  from  an  extension  of 
the  morbid  process  to  both  posterior  Iiorns  of  gray  matter, 
exactly  as  would  be  the  case  if  the  line/ in  the  diagram 
were  prolonged  so  as  to  interfere  with  the  nerve  e.  Allo- 
cliiria  is  in  such  cases  an  impossibility,  for  all  channels  to 
the  brain  are  closed,  wholly  or  in  part,  and  the  patient 
cither  does  not  feel  at  all  or  feels  imperfectly  in  the  parts 
bel(jw. 

But,  in  those  cases  of  disease  or  injury  of  the  posterior 
Iiorns  of  gray  matter,  whether  they  be  primarily  involved 
or  secondarily,  as  in  locomotor  ataxia  in  which  allochiria 
exists,  either  the  lesion  must  be  unilateral,  or,  if  both  horus 
arc  involved,  the  lesions  must  be  at  different  levels.  In 
either  case,  as  Dr.  Morton  suggested  in  a  discussion  in 
which  our  views  of  the  subject  were  interchanged,  allochiria 
must    exist.       The    acrompanying    diagram    (Fig.    2)    will 
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make  this  plain  :  Lit  a  represent  the  left  posterior  horn  of 
gray  matter  and  b  the  right — c  the  gray  commissure,  rf  the 
left  hemisphere,  and  e  the  right.  A  sensation  starting  at 
/'  in  the  right  lower  extremity  would  in  the  normal  condi- 
tion follow  the  fibers ;/  and  h  to  reach  the  cortex  rf,  where  it 
would  be  referred  to  its  proper  situation  at/.  But  sup- 
pose there  is  a  lesion  in  the  left  posterior  horn  at  i ;  then 
the  sensation  would  be  directed  through  the  gray  eoinniis- 
sural  fibers  to  the  right  posterior  horn,  and  would  reach 
the  corticid  center  in  the  right  hemisphere,  which  is  iu 
relation  with  fibers  coming  from  the  left  side  of  the  body. 
The  sensation  would,  therefore,  be  referred  to  k  through 
the  fibers  I,  I.  This  would  constitute  the  condition  of 
allochiria,  in  which  all  impressions  made,  for  instance,  on 
the  right  side  of  the  body,  would  be  felt  on  the  left,  while 


those  made  on  the  left  would  be  felt  in  their  proper  situa- 
tions. 

But  suppose  there  is  another  lesion.  If  this  is  symmetri- 
cal with  that  on  the  right  side  at  i,  it  is  evident  that  no 
sensorial  impressions  from  either  side  can  reach  the  brain ; 
there  will  be  absolute  ansesthesia  in  all  parts  below  the 
lesion.  Let  ua  further  suppose,  however,  that  the  other 
lesion  is  lower  down,  at  m.  Then  impressions  coming  from 
k  will  be  diverted  to  the  left  side  on  reaching  the  obstruction, 
and,  arriving  at  i,  will  either  be  altogether  arrested,  leading 
to  complete  anaesthesia  at  k,  or  will  be  again  diverted,  and, 
reaching  e,  though  with  their  strength  greatly  impaired, 
will  be  imperfectly  felt  at  k.  Such  lesions  explain  those 
cjises  in  which  there  is  absolute  ana;sthesia  on  one  side  of 
the  body,  with  sensation  on  the  other  side  for  impressions 
coming  from  both  sides.  They  also  show,  as  Obersteiner 
asserts,  that  anx'sthesia  is  not  a  necessjiry  concomitant  of 
allochiria. 

In  the  only  case  of  allochiria  in  which  a  post-mortem 
examination  has  been  made,  and  to  which  I  have  already 
alluded,  Obersteiner  found,  among  other  abnormal  condi- 
tions, disease  of  both  posterior  horns  of  gray  matter.  The 
morbid  process  was  not  continuous,  as  it  is  stated  that  it 
was  not  perceived  in  all  the  sections.  It  was  situated  at 
the  narrowest  part  of  the  posterior  horns,  being  so  placed 
as  to  interrupt  the  decussation  of  all  the  nerve  fibers,  and 
hence  to  cause  the  transmission  of  sensory  impressions  up- 
ward in  the  side  in  which  they  entered — a  condition  which, 
equally  with  that  I  have  described,  would  give  rise  to  allo- 
chiria. 

It  is  a  well-known  physiological  fact  that  section  of 
one  lateral  half  of  the  spinal  cord  gives  rise  not  only  to  aa- 
icsthesia  of  the  parts  below  on  the  opposite  side  of  the 
body,  but  to  hyperiusthesia  of  the  parts  below  on  the  same 
side.  This  circumstance,  which  has  not  hitherto  been  ex- 
plained, is,  I  think,  satisfactorily  accounted  for  by  the  the- 
ory I  have  proposed.  For  the  parts  below,  corresponding 
to  the  cut  half  of  the  cord — for  example,  the  right — not 
only  remain  in  undisturbed  relation  with  their  proper  cor- 
tical center  in  the  left  hemisphere,  but  this  latter  receives 
also  the  sensory  impressions  coming  from  the  left  side. 
There  will  therefore  be  increased  sensibility  in  the  right 
side.  Numerous  facts  in  morbid  anatomy  and  pathology 
could  readily  be  brought  forward  in  support  of  this  view. 

This  explanation  of  the  cause  of  crossed  hypcro'sthcsia 
is  different  from  the  ingenious  one  of  Ott,*  though  proba- 
bly not  irreconcilable  with  it. 


SAR.VTOOA  Waters. — The  eitraordinarr  richness  of  Sarttoga  >nd 
its  vicinity  in  nulurni  mincitil  waters  is  «n  interesting  geolo^iml  f»ct, 
and  an  important  one  medically.  The  variety  is  so  great  that  sone 
ouo  can  lie  lound  of  use  in  almost  any  chronic  di'rcasthl  condition. 
What  is  singular,  exploration  reveals  waters  of  con<Untly  diversified 
cliaracler.  One  of  the  most  efficient  of  all.  the  Uaihorn  spring,  wai 
discovered  as  Lite  as  1S63.  It  is  a  saline,  alkulino  water,  of  very  posi- 
tive therapeutic  action,  somctliin;;  like  the  eld  Oingress  water,  but 
more  eflicii  nU  It  is  believed  to  contain  some  litliia,  and  the  reporla  of 
its  action  by  medical  obstrrers  entitle  it  to  rank  high  among  our  Da- 
tive medicinal  beverages. — .\Mical  and  Svrgical  Htjvi-ler. 


*  "Journal  of  Physiology,"  vol.  ii,  Na  S. 
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A  SIMPLIFIED  EYACUATOR  FOE  LITHOLA- 
PAXY. 

By  henry  J.  BIGELOW,  M.  D., 


SURGEON  To  THE   MASSACBUBETTS  GENERAL  HOSPITAL;   EMERITUS  PROrESSOR 
OF  SURGERY  IN  HARVARD  UNIVERSITY. 

The  operation  for  the  immediate  removal  of  a  calculus 
through  a  catheter,  like  many  other  surgical  operations,  can 
be  accomplished  more  or  less  satisfactorily  by  any  one  of 
several  instruments  which  much  resemble  each  other.  But 
it  can  be  done  better  by  employing  a  more  perfect  appara- 
tus than  those  now  generally  in  use.  It  has  been  said  that 
"  no  new  form  of  instrument  is  required  by  this  operation," 
which  is  true  so  far  as  it  implies  that  neither  a  lithotrite  nor 
an  evacuator  is  a  new  instrument.  But  it  would  be  a  mis- 
take to  infer  that  the  operation  could  have  been  done 
with  the  instruments  of  the  old  lithotrity,  and  that  they  had 
needed  no  change  to  adapt  them  to  what  is  now  required 
of  them,  or  that  they  can  not  be  still  further  modified  to 
advantage.  The  new  operation  can  not  be  performed  with 
the  old  instruments.  It  requires  a  larger  evacuating  cathe- 
ter than  that  of  Clover,  through  which  the  usual  product  of 
the  lithotrite  could  not  pass,  except  powder  and  sand,  and 
that  only  in  limited  quantities,  because  the  other  detritus 
obstructed  the  entrance  of  the  tube.*  Though  at  first  re- 
ceived with  a  good  deal  of  distrust,  the  large  catheter  has 
been  finally  adopted  by  all  the  surgeons  who  have  done  the 
operation,  and,  in  fact,  can  not  be  dispensed  with.  It  should 
be  combined  with  a  thoroughly  efficient  aspirator.  But  no 
particular  form  of  aspirator  has  so  far  mot  with  general  ap- 
proval. Though  better  than  it  was,  surgeons  have  none  as 
yet  which  entirely  satisfies  all  requirements  of  the  operation 
and  is  at  the  same  time  compact  and  convenient  to  handle, 
and  simple  in  construction.  This  part  of  the  evacuator  still 
needs  improvement. 


*  Sir  Henry  Thompson  says  ("  Diseases  of  the  Urinary  Organs," 
Philadelphia  and  London,  188i):  "  The  cv.iciia ling  catheter  to  be  at- 
tached to  the  aspirator  should  be  as  large  as  the  urethra  will  admit  ■ 
usually  No.  15  or  16  of  the  English  scale  [26  to  28^  FrenclL]  may  be 
used  without  any  danger.  Sometimes  No.  17  or  18  [30  and  31  Frencli] 
are  admissible ;  but  such  sizes  are  quite  unnecessary  for  small  stones 
and  may  produce  mischief;  hence  they  are  only  to  be  u?ed  where  the 
presence  of  a  large  stone  demands  corresponding  instruments."  Or  it 
might  be  added,  to  expedite  the  operation,  when  the  urethra  is  large 
and  healthy.  Tlie  size  of  the  normal  urethra,  according  to  Otis  is  if 
we  except  the  meatus,  32  of  the  French  scale.  Clover's  evacuating  ca- 
theter was  21.  Those  now  in  use  range  from  26  to  31.  Care,  however 
and  often  special  skill,  may  be  required  to  introduce  safely  the  largest 
sizes;  31  is  very  rarely  needed,  and  the  French  sizes  28  and  29  are 
generally  the  most  convenient.  For  a  final  washing  or  soundin"' 
without  aniesthesia,  when  it  is  desirable  to  give  the  patient  the  least 
discomfort,  even  so  small  a  caliber  as  26  is  sometimes  useful.  Through 
a  catheter  of  this  caliber  Mr.  Teevau  lias  removed  calculi  weighing  six 
or  eight  hundred  grains,  but  such  cases  should  be  regarded  as  showing 
what  is  possible,  rather  than  as  establishing  a  rule  of  practice.  Here  I 
may  add  that,  although  no  lithotrite  compares  in  size  with  the  Xa.vev 
tubas,  it  is  yet  true  that  long-bladed  litbotrites,  especially  if  they  have 
the  sharp  extremity  of  the  old  instruments,  are  more  difficult  than  tubes 
to  introduce  with  safety.  Although  since  1878  my  liiholrites  have 
been  made  in  three  sizes,  I  have  rarely  had  occasion  to  employ  any 
other  than  the  middle  size. 


The  usual  parts  of  an  evacuator,  not  including  the  cathe- 
ter, are  these  : 

1.  The  exhaust,  the  best  form  of  which  is  an  elastic  bulb. 

2.  A  sjsace  or  trap  for  air,  at  the  upper  part  of  the  instru- 
ment. 

3.  A  glass  receiver  at  the  lower  part,  to  collect  and  show 
the  debris. 

In  drawing  out  fragments  from  the  bladder  through  the 
large  catheter,  one  bulb  or  aspirator,  if  strong  enough,  is 
about  as  efficient  as  another.  An  aspirator  of  almost  any 
shape,  and  having  almost  any  combination  of  its  parts,  will 
do  this.  So  will  a  mere  elastic  bulb  attached  directly  to  the 
catheter,  without  joints  or  receiver,  if  it  is  placed  lower 
than  the  catheter,  bent  down  like  the  body  of  a  retort,  so 
that  the  fragments  can  fall  to  the  bottom  of  it ;  and  the  in- 
strument will  still  work  well  if  it  has  joints  made,  for  econ- 
omy, of  cork  or  rubber  instead  of  metal.  But,  however 
otherwise  arranged,  a  satisfactory  aspirator  should  have  : 

4.  Some  device,  near  the  catheter,  to  act  as  a  trap  for 
debris  and  secure  every  fragment  that  has  passed  it. 

The  chief  difference  among  evacuators,  now,  is  in  the 
certainty  with  which  they  retain  the  fragments  they  have 
aspirated.  Any  instrument  will  draw  out  the  fragments, 
but  few  hold  them  securely,  for  the  debris  do  not  always 
fall  into  the  glass  receiver,  nor  do  they  always  remain  in  it. 
On  the  contrary,  they  are  easily  carried  back  to  the  blad- 
der. This  defect  in  the  action  of  the  evacuator  has  received 
little  attention  from  surgeons,  although  it  is  the  only  point 
connected  with  the  instrument  which  offers  any  difficulty 
whatever.  Until  recently  it  has  been  remedied  only  by 
sacrificing  simplicity  in  the  apparatus. 

In  endeavoring  to  make  a  satisfactory  evacuator  for  litho- 
lapaxy,  many  experiments  have  to  be  tried.  It  is  quite  pos- 
sible that  a  perfectly  satisfactory  instrument  might  have  been 
contrived  some  time  ago,  if  it  had  been  generally  understood 
that  an  evacuator  that  works  best  with  pieces  of  broken  coal 
in  a  vessel  of  water  will  succeed  best  with  the  fragments  in 
the  bladder.*  So  also  w'ill  the  surgeon  if  he  is  otherwise 
well  qualified.  It  is  true  that  the  living  tissues  are  easily 
injured,  but  in  other  respects  the  experiment  can  be  made 
sufficiently  like  the  operation  to  give  it  great  value.  As- 
pirating debris  from  the  bladder  is  not  a  question  of  pathol- 
ogy, but  of  operative  surgery — of  physics.  And,  in  view 
of  the  fact  that  we  fail,  in  some  bladders,  to  discover  a  last 
fragment  even  by  repeated  washing,  an  evacuator  should  be 
so  constructed  that  it  will  absolutely  prevent  a  fragment  that 
has  once  passed  the  catheter  from  returning  to  the  bladder 
to  become  the  nucleus  of  another  calculus. 

It  is  not  altogether  easy  to  meet  this  requirement,  be- 
cause the  solid  particles  are  usually  borne  back  and  forth 
with  the  current  of  water.  In  a  common  evacuator,  they 
are  carried  wherever  it  goes,  first  from  the  bladder  to  the 
bulb,  and  then,  when  it  is  reversed,  back  to  the  bladder, 
a  part  only  falling  into  the  receiver  at  each  aspiration.  As 
we  may  fairly  assume  that  a  surgeon  would  not  deliberately 
inject  foreign  bodies  into  a  patient's  bladder,  there  must  be 


*  The  specific  gravity  of  hard  coal  is  l'57o.     That  of  a  urate  calcu- 
lus is  1-640,  and  of  a  mulberry  calculus,  1'262. 
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soinctliiiitr  wiiiii.f  in  ;i  sy-lfm  which  obliges  him  to  do  this, 
and  makes  it  nei^i^ssary  to  ;i.spiratc  the  same  debris  twenty 
times  over  in  order  to  remove  it.  In  short,  the  apparatus 
as  commonly  arran;;ed  is  still  a  defective  one,  and  needs 
some  special  contrivance  to  assist  the  action  of  gravity  in 
securing  the  ilchn's. 

Surgeons  have  long  felt  this.  The  use  of  a  long  elastic 
tuhe  connected  with  the  catheter  has  been  more  than  once 
criticised,  and  with  some  reason,  on  the  ground  that  it 
might  contain  fragments  which  would  be  returned  to  the 
liiiiiidcr.  And,  again,  in  order  to  shorten  by  an  inch  the 
roiilo  I'roin  tiic  bladder,  a  less  convenient  stop-cock  has  been 
sulistituted  for  the  usual  one.  But  lithotritists  should  be 
I'ully  aware  of  the  fact  that,  whether  there  is  an  elastic  tube 
iir  not,  a  tenfold  greater  cpiantity  of  fragments  is  generally 
liriven  back  out  of  the  bidb  itself,  and  that  the  difliciilty 
lies  almost  wholly  in  that  part  of  the  instrument.  At  each 
expansion  deliris  are  drawn  from  the  liladder  into  the  bull>, 
where  they  are  delayed  until,  when  it  is  compressed,  they 
MIC  injected  back  into  the  bladder.  Only  a  part  of  them, 
sonietimcs  only  the  larger  half,  the  (|uantity  varying  in  dif- 
ferent instruments,  settle  into  the  glass  receiver.*  This  im- 
]M)rtant  fact,  so  little  recognized,  should  not  be  accepted 
without  demonstration. 

An  instrument  which  Sir  Henry  Thompson  has  lately 
.iliandoned  (Kig.  1)  can  be  nuidc  to  demonstrate  exactly 
liiiw  the  currents  act  upon  the  fragments  in  an  evacuator 
uliicli  is  unprovided  with  a  catheter-trap  to  prevent  them 
tViiMi  re-entering  the  catheter.  It  is  here  selected  because 
the  peculiar  form  of  this  instrument  makes  it  easy  to  fit  a 
glass  tube  to  it  so  that  we  can  see  what  takes  place  in  the 
interior.  Let  a  piece  of  glass  tube  an  inch  in  diameter  be 
inserted  at  the  joint  J  J,  between  the  bidb  B  and  the  eatlie- 
ler,  tn  show  what  [)asses  with  the  current  from  one  to  the 
oilier-  in  either  direction.  If  the  end  of  the  catheter  be 
now  ]il,ir(il  in  a  suitable  vessel  of  water  containing  frag- 
ments of  coal  of  dilTerent  sizes,  while  the  hulb  is  alternately 
roMipressed  and  allowed  to  dilate,  a  continued  stream  of 
liMgments  will  be  seen  rising  from  the  vessel  into  the  bulb, 
and  then  returning  to  the  vessel  as  they  inevitably  do  to 
the  bladder.  The  baek-tlow  of  debris  can  be  still  better 
watched  if  a  glass  tube  be  also  substituted  for  the  catheter, 
as  in  the  figure. 

r.ut  there  is  another  important  t'aet  illustrated  by  this 
instrument.  I'ragments  do  not  always  slay  in  a  receiver 
.■liter  tliey  h.ive  been  deposited  there.  When  the  glass  re- 
eei\  er  U  of  this  evacuator  is  half  filled  with  fragments,  a 
p.-irt  of  these  are  easily  carried  back  into  the  bladder  or  into 
the  vessel.  They  are  first  lifted  up  from  the  receiver  into 
the  Imlli.  :uid  then  driven  out  through  the  catheter.  For, 
lliough  the  orifice  of  this  glass  receiver  is  small  and  pro- 
tected by  a  special  trap,  the  current  and  debris  pass  out  of 
it  as  well  as  into  it.  If  could  not  have  been  foreseen  that 
iV.ignienls  «ould  ese.ipe  from  .-i  receptacle  apparently  so 
well  arriMgeil.  Hut  it  will  be  I'ound  that  in  any  in.stru- 
nieut,  if  the  Imlb  or  catheter  directs  tlie  I'urrcnt  into  the 
glass  rec<'i\ cr,  whether  directly  or  obli<|uely,  fmgments  are 
easily  carried  out  again. 

And  the  general  result   is  little  better  if,  to  avoid  stir- 


ring the  fragments  which  lie  in  the  receiver,  the  current  is 
directed  horizontally  over  the  mouth  of  it  instead  of  into 
it.     Some  of  them  then  pass  directly  back  and  forth  be- 


R 


B,  bulb;  R,  rccclvor;  J  J.  ajoiiit.  Thi'BC  1«..  ,,_  i  -,  ,  -  i.ilne  I  ho  nine 
Inmnimcnt.  nrc  Intended  to  illiiDlrole  the  fnct  Itial  »11  pvncnamr*  rclnm 
rni<;iiu>iits  tu  the  bladder  unle^fl  proridcdwlth  !»ome  ciipecnl  arrnnp'mciit 
to  renin  tlicm.  The  joint  J  J  of  the  i-nwlU'r  fleure  U  opcneil  in  the  larger 
fljnre  to  receive  a  glasa  lube.  Tbrough  Ibli".  fra;,'nient»  an-  f een  a*  they 
are  drawn  Into  Ibe  bulb  and  expelled  from  it.  The  );la««evaenMlng  cathe- 
ter shows  them  afn>ln,  on  thelrwajr  to  and  fi^ni  the  bladder.  The  recolTcr 
R  sbcwv!'  other  fragment!'  lu  the  act  of  being  lifted  bj  the  curnnt  and  re- 
turned lo  the  bladder. 

tween  the  bladder  and  the  bulb,  over  the  receiver,  without 
falling  into  it.  This  defect  can  be  shown  in  an  instninient 
recently  employed  by  Sir  Henry  at  the  suggestion  of  Weiss 
ifc  Co.,*  where  the  stream  from  the  catheter  pn.s.sc-s  horizon- 
tally through  an  empty  chamber  on  its  way  to  the  bulb. 
.Vs  the  stream  enters  it,  its  velocity  is  so  diminished  that 
fiiigments  fall  to  the  bottom  into  the  receiver,  in  greater 
number  when  the  bulb  is  weak.  Many  fragments  arc  as 
usual  secured.  But,  in  order  to  be  wholly  effectual,  tlic 
chamber  intended  to  retard  and  break  up  the  current  by  its 
size  would  have  to  be  inconveniently  large,  to  give  time  to 


♦  "  Lancet,"  Jm.  7,  1882. 
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the  floating  debris  entering  on  one  side  to  settle  into  the 
receiver  without  passing  farther.  The  principle  here  in- 
volved is  quite  different  from  that  of  the  evacuator  repre- 
sented in  the  foregoing  figure.  This  instrument  is  not 
unlike  one  formerly  figured  in  the  "  Lancet,"  *  but  the 
valve  and  strainer  which  there  act  as  a  trap  have  been 
omitted,  and,  in  consequence,  not  a  few  fragments  escape 
back  to  the  bladder. 

In  Weiss's  evacuator,  again,  some  of  the  fragments  which 
enter  the  bulb  gather  in  the  bottom  of  it,  which  is  lower 
than  its  outlet,  and  where  there  is  no  receiver  to  collect 
them.  The  chief  difiieulty,  however,  is  not  that  these  frag- 
ments stray  into  the  bulb,  but  that,  for  want  of  a  trap,  they 
are  afterward  liable  to  escape  out  of  it,  to  the  bladder. 

This  difficulty  is  not  wholly  obviated  by  placing  a 
strainer  across  the  mouth  of  the  bulb  to  prevent  the  frag- 
ments from  entering  it,  as  has  been  done  in  some  other 
evacuators.  Let  me  mention  in  this  connection  the  results 
of  a  former  experiment.  It  might  be  supposed  that  if  the 
passing  fragments  were  arrested  by  a  flat  strainer  placed 
across  the  current,  whether  at  the  orifice  of  the  bulb  or  else- 
where, they  would  fall  into  a  glass  receiver  placed  directly 
below  them.  But  this  is  not  the  case.  Though  a  large 
part  fall  into  it,  others  collect  upon  the  strainer,  and,  unless 
the  operator  pauses  after  each  aspiration  till  they  have  set- 
tled quietly  into  the  receiver,  they  are  liable  to  be  carried 
back  by  the  current,  unless  it  is  a  very  weak  one.  This  lias 
happened,  in  my  own  experience,  whether  the  strainer  was 
horizontal,  vertical,  or  oblique.  The  fragments  do  not  glance 
from  it  down  into  the  receiver,  but  some  of  them  cling  to  it 
until  the  current  is  reversed,  and  then  go  back.  To  make 
a  strainer  act  as  a  trap,  the  fragments  should  pass  freely  be- 
yond it  and  be  intercepted  only  on  their  return.  They  will 
then  be  strained  away  from  the  bladder  and  not  toward  it. 
It  is  very  desirable  that  the  current  should  be  unobstructed 
while  the  bulb  is  expanding,  whether  by  a  strainer  or  bv 
curves  and  angles  in  the  tubes.  A  simple  flat  strainer, 
placed  anywhere  across  the  whole  current,  retards  it,  espe- 
cially if  the  urine  is  flocculent. 

I  find  that  the  simplest  expedient  for  collecting  the 
fragments  so  that  they  will  settle  undisturbed  in  a  glass  re- 
ceiver is,  to  admit  them  into  the  bulb  and  prevent  their 
escape  from  it.  After  many  expel-iments,  I  have  found 
nothing  more  effectual  for  this  purpose  than  a  straight  cyl- 
inder with  perforated  walls,  which  is  practically  a  prolonga- 
tion of  the  catheter  into  the  bulb.  The  water,  after  bring- 
ing the  fragments  from  the  bladder,  is  strained  as  it  returns. 
To  the  open  end  of  this  perforated  cylinder  a  valve  might 
be  attached ;  either  a  ball-valve  moving  loosely,f  which  is 
less  liable  to  obstruction  than  a  valve  with  a  hinge,  or,  still 
better,  at  the  same  point  half  an  inch  of  cotton  tube,  Avhich 
opens,  allowing  the  fragments  to  pass  up  through  it,  and 
collapses  with  the  reversed  current,  cutting  off  their  retreat, 
the  water,  as  it  returns,  passing  back  through  the  perforated 
walls.  In  operating  with  this  arrangement  I  have  found  it 
to  work  perfectly,  but  a  valve  is  not  necessary,  and  the  ap- 
paratus is  more  simple  without  it.J 


*  "Lancet,"  Sept.  2i,  1S81,  Fig.  5.  f  Ibid.,  Sept.  24,  1881. 

X  A  hinged  or  other  valve-strainer  at  the  mouth  of  the  catheter,  if 


The  evacuator  described  below  is  more  simple  in  con- 
struction, and  aspirates  more  perfectly  than  any  I  have  used. 
It  is  shown  in  Fig.  2,  and  is  a  compact  modification  of  one 


Fio.  2. 
The  writer's  evacnator.  It  has  an  elastic  bulb,  glass  receiver,  and  etop-cocks. 
Below,  there  ia  a  metal  brace  between  the  collar  of  the  glass  receiver  and 
that  of  the  c.itheter,  to  steady  the  latter.  Within  the  bulb,  and  open  at 
the  end,  in  a  tube-strainer  to  prevent  the  return  of  debris.  The  bulb 
forms  a  concentric  handle  to  the  catheter. 

formerly  published  in  the  "  Lancet "  *  as  "a  simplified 
evacuator,"  but  without  the  stand  of  that  instrument,  which 
is  not  essential,  and  has  been  omitted  because  operators 
seem  to  prefer  to  do  without  it. 

The  catheter  is  made  to  enter  a  spherical  bulb  obliquely 
upward,  and  is  prolonged  to  the  center  of  the  cavity  by  the 
tube  just  referred  to,  open  at  its  end,  and  perforated  on  its 
sides  with  numerous  holes,  which  act  as  a  strainer.  The 
catheter,  tube,  and  elastic  bulb  are  in  a  straight  line.  This 
arrangement  has  the  great  advantage  of  not  deflecting  the 
current  and  thereby  diminishing  its  force.  During  aspira- 
tion, the  current  bearing  the  debris  is  drawn  straight  from 
the  bladder  through  the  tube  into  the  widest  part  of  the 
bulb,  and  the  fragments,  spreading  there,  fall  toward  the 
receiver.  But,  when  the  bulb  is  compressed,  the  water  re- 
turns mostly  through  the  perforations  in  the  side  of  the 
tube  because  their  area  is  collectively  larger  than  the  open- 
ing at  the  end  of  it,  and  because  they  are  nearer  the  point 
at  which  the  water  passes  out  of  the  bulb.     By  means  of 

it  opens  to  allow  the  water  and  the  debris  to  pass  through,  woiks  well 
enough  as  a  substitute  for  the  tube-strainer.  The  catheter  then  opens 
directly  into  the  bulb,  and  the  route  is  the  shortest  possible  one.  But 
the  tube-strainer  is  much  more  simple,  and  the  two  inches  which  it 
adds  to  the  length  of  the  catheter  are  quite  unimportant.  In  fact,  the 
usual  length  of  the  catheter  itself  might  be  reduced  two  inches  to 
shorten  the  route  if  desired.  For  strainers  and  strainer-traps,  see  the 
"  Lancet,"  Sept.  24,  1881.  As  there  described,  they  are  used  in  pairs, 
one  protecting  the  entrance  of  the  bulb,  while  the  other,  furnished 
with  a  valve  and  placed  at  the  head  of  the  catheter,  acts  as  a  trap. 
The  former,  for  reasons  already  given,  is  not  always  advantageous,  but 
an  effectual  catheter-trap  to  arrest  returning  fragments  is  necessary. 
*  "Lancet,"  Sept.  24,  1881,  Figs.  8  and  11. 
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this  simple  contrivance  the  water  is  strained,  and  the  return 
of  frnymenla  is  prartiriilbj prevented.  The  tul)e-strainer  can 
be  removed,  cleaned,  and  replaced  in  a  moment,  and  this 
is  an  advanta<jc  when  there  ia  much  mucus,  coagulum,  or 
shreddy  material  in  the  urine,  by  which  the  holes  of  any 
strainer  may  be  jiartly  obstructed.  Even  then  this  tube 
continues  to  work  well,  but  it  is  better  to  pass  a  brush 
over  it  if  mucus  adheres  to  it.  It  can  be  examined  as  often 
as  the  receiver  is  emptied.  After  the  water  has  once  been 
chau<;ed,  less  mucus  will  be  found. 

The  action  of  the  perforated  tube  meets  all  refjuire- 
'meiits.  In  fact,  if  the  catheter  is  prolonged  into  the  bulb 
by  a  tube  which  has  no  perforations  in  its  sides,  the  instru- 
ment will  perform  very  fairly.  Such  a  tube  might  be  fast- 
ened permanently  in  the  bulb,  but  the  apparatus  can  be 
kept  cleaner  if  there  is  a  joint  through  which  it  can  be  re- 
moved. The  cavity  of  the  bulb  can  not  be  made  too  acces- 
sible. 

This  arrangement  has  several  other  advantages. 

1.  With  the  trap  placed  inside  the  bulb,  the  instrument 
is  more  cotnpact,  .shorter,  and  more  easily  held,  and,  as  the 
spherical  bulb  is  here  placed  in  a  straight  line  with  the 
catheter,  it  forms  a  concentric  handle,  which  enables  the 
surgeon  to  direct  the  catheter  better  than  when  this  handle 
is  placed  above  it,  at  an  angle  with  it. 

2.  The  glass  receiver  is  here  attached  immediately  bc- 
b)w  the  bulb,  and  is  easily  seen.  A  glass  cylinder  shows 
fragments  better  tlian  ii  globe,  but  is  less  capacious. 

.1.  It  is  well  known  that  the  bulb  in  action,  especially 
when  ])laeed  above  the  catheter,  at  an  angle  with  it,  com- 
municates an  oscillation  to  it  of  which  some  patients  coni- 
plaiii.  V>y  a  special  device  the  catheter  is  here  made  so 
steiidy  while  the  instrument  is  in  use  that  a  separ.ate  stand 
is  not  wanted.  This  consists  of  a  brace  uniting  the  metal 
collar  of  the  catheter  with  that  of  the  glass  receiver,  and  so 
steadying  it  that  the  catheter  no  lom/er  feels  the  morement  of 
the  huUt.  The  conical  projection  of  the  bulb  at  the  point 
wluM-e  the  catheter  is  ;ittai'Iii'fl  contributes  to  the  same  re- 
sult. 

4.  An  elastic  hose  (Kig.  S),  which  can  be  quickly  con- 
nected with  the  top  of  the  bulb,  facilitates  the  operation. 
Wc  c;iu  then,  with  a  single  compression  of  the  bulb,  get  rid 
of  any  air  nr  discolored  wafer,  and  replace  it  with  clean 
water  without  delay,  and  without  uncoupling  the  catheter. 
Besides,  no  matter  how  the  bulb  may  have  been  tilled  at 
first,*  it  is  better  to  be  able  to  vary  the  ipiantify  of  water 
at  any  moment  afterward,  and,  although  without  a  hose  we 
can  add  wafer  through  a  tunnel,  we  can  not  as  easily  with- 
draw it  in  the  same  way.  \Ve  should  be  able  to  regulate 
the  amount  of  water  carefully,  not  only  at  the  outset,  ac- 
cording to  the  capacity  of  the  particular  bladder,  but  also 
during  the  operatiiMi.  For  example,  it  is  sometimes  desira- 
ble to  draw  it  (juickly  away  to  allow  for  the  muscular  strain 
of  retching,  or  to  relieve  the  expulsive  efforts  of  the  bladder 
itself,  which  sometimes  becomes  very  tense,  and  ejects  wa- 
ter at  the  side  of  the  catheter,  even  the  large  ones.     More 

*  We  enn  (luioklv  till  the  ovacuator  from  a  pitcher,  if  we  invert  the 
bulb  anj  lielnch  the  receiver.  The  little  remaining  air  can  afterward 
escape  through  the  hose  or  tiinnol. 


water  is  required  at  first,  while  fragments  are  numerous,  to 
separate  them  and  prevent  their  being  wedged  in  entering 
the  catheter.     Later  in  the  operation  less  water  makes  it 


;; 


Apparatus  bcloDi^Inj];  to  Itic  cvncnator  bat  not  c6&«ntiAt  to  it.  riz.,  a  tunnel 
and  a  hose,  linth  of  whicli  fli  on  the  top  ot  the  bnib;  and  an  extra  atop- 
coclc  for  the  evacuating  catheter. 

ea.sier  to  find  the  last  fragment,  the  minimum  being  reached 
when  the  wall  of  the  bladder  vibrates  against  the  orifice  of 
the  catheter  as  thft  bulb  expands,  painfully  if  the  patient  is 
conscious.  It  is  then  important  to  add  water  again,  just 
enough  to  prevent  this  obstruction  and  no  more.  In  short, 
there  is  no  di>ubt  that  wc  can  evacuate  better  by  trying  a 
little  more  or  less  water  from  time  to  time  during  the  oper- 
ation, and  that  this  can  be  done  more  accurately  and  more 
readily  by  means  of  a  hose  than  in  any  other  way.  With 
one  end  attached  to  the  bulb,  the  other  can  conveniently 
remain  in  a  vessel  placed  between  the  patient's  knees,  or  in 
any  convenient  position,  or  remain  unattached  till  wanted. 

The  hose  may  be  used  or  not.  For  those  who  prefer  a 
tunnel  (Fig.  3),  one  is  furnished  with  the  instrument ;  a-s 
also  a  second  stop-cock  (Fig.  .3),  which  I  find  useful,  if  at- 
tached to  the  head  of  the  catheter,  in  keeping  the  bed- 
clothes dry  when  the  bulb  is  to  be  removed. 

This  evacuator  is  made  bv  Codman  k  Shurtleff,  Boston. 


(Llinifal  licports. 


BOSTON    LYIXG-IN    HOSPITAL. 

Reported  by  .1.  Foster  Bfsii,  M.  H. 

(Sehvick  OF  Dr.  WILLIAM  L.  RICHARDSON.) 

ACfTE    rrERPKRAL    SEPURITIS. 

Mrs.  E.,  primipnra,  twenty-one  years  old,  dnring  the  latter 
months  of  pregnancy  lind  severe  hendnches,  and  was  also  de- 
prc-seil  in  spirits  on  .ncconnt  of  the  non-employment  of  her 
husband.  Xo  nausea  or  vomiting.  For  the  last  few  weeks  there 
was  noticeable  diminntion  of  urine,  and  some  swelling  of  the 
feet. 

April  10th. — She  scnldod  her  feet  and  left  leg,  from  which 
she  sufferotl  considcrnhly,  and  on  Wednesday  night,  April  12th, 
she  eomplnine<l  of  severe  pain  in  her  head,  and  of  seeing  pecidiar 
objects.    At  about  1  a.  m.,  April  18th,  she  had  a  convnlsion;  the 
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hands  and  arms  were  first  rigidly  fixed,  with  the  fingers  and 
thumbs  clenched  into  the  pahns ;  the  face  soon  becanae  cyanotic, 
and  there  was  frothing  at  the  mouth,  with  protrusion  of  the 
swollen  tongue.  This  was  soon  followed  by  convulsive  spasms 
of  the  whole  muscular  system,  with  rolling  up  of  the  globes  of 
the  eyes,  leaving  only  the  sclerotic  portion  visible,  and  retrac- 
tion of  the  muscles  of  the  mouth  producing  a  sardonic  grin. 

After  an  interval  of  fifteen  or  twenty  minutes,  during  which 
she  was  partially  conscious,  another  convulsion  occurred,  more 
severe  than  the  previous  one.  A  German  midwife  was  then 
procured,  who  distinctly  felt  the  foetal  movements. 

But  notwithstanding  her  wonderful  knowledge  and  the  medi- 
cine she  gave,  of  vrhich  vinegar  appears  to  have  been  the  prin- 
cipal ingredient,  convulsions  became  more  frequent,  the  pa- 
tient in  the  intervals  lying  unconscious,  with  more  or  less  groan- 
ing. 

The  dispensary  physician  of  the  district,  Dr.  C.  P.  Strong, 
who  had  been  called  in,  was  present  during  one  of  the  convul- 
sions, and  at  once  ordered  her  removal  to  the  Boston  Lying-in 
Hospital. 

The  twelfth  and  last  convulsion  occurred  at  1.30  p.  m.,  April 
13th,  and  at  3.30  p.  m.  she  entered  the  hospital,  in  a  comatose  state, 
tongue  and  face  swollen  and  cyanotic.  There  was  no  oedema  of 
the  legs  or  feet.  Pulso  114  and  weak.  No  urine  had  been  passed 
for  twelve  hours.  Two  and  a  quarter  ounces  were  drawn  by  a 
catheter.  The  urine  was  high-colored,  and  contained  about  one 
half  of  one  per  cent,  of  albumin,  and  numerous  hyaline  and  a  few 
granular  casts.  A  vaginal  examination  showed  that  the  cervix 
was  not  wholly  taken  up,  the  os  admitting  the  tip  of  the  finger, 
the  head  presenting  with  the  occiput  left  anterior.  The  patient 
was  etherized ;  manual  dilatation  and  version  were  performed  by 
Dr.  W.  L.  Richardson  with  difficulty,  owing  to  the  low  attach- 
ment of  the  placenta  and  tonic  contraction  of  the  uterus. 
Forty-eight  minutes  were  occupied  in  the  dilatation  and  extrac- 
tion of  the  child,  still-born,  a  male,  weighing  six  pounds.  There 
was  considerable  post-partum  hsemorrhage.  At  6.30  p.  m.  urine 
drawn  was  |-| ;  at  8.30,  -J  | ;  at  12,  1  | ;  after  which  urine  was 
drawn  every  four  hours,  gradually  increasing  until  it  reached 
67i  3  in  twenty-four  hours,  and  then  diminished  to  the  normal 
amount. 

At  8  p.  M.  one  sixth  grain  nitrate  of  pilocarpine  was  given 
subcutaneously  without  eflfect.  The  same  dose  was  repeated  at 
nine,  which  produced  considerable  perspiration  and  salivation. 
Cream-tartar  water  and  milk  were  given  ad  libitum.  Poultices 
of  flaxseed  and  mustard  were  applied  over  the  kidneys  every 
four  hours. 

April  nth. — At  1  A.  M.  one  sixth  grain  nitrate  of  pilocarpine 
was  given  subcutaneously  ;  there  was  some  perspiration.  At  3 
A.M.  she  was  very  restless;  large  doses  of  bromide  of  potassium 
and  chloral  failed  to  quiet  her  ;  was  then  slightly  etherized,  after 
which  she  slept  well.  At  8  a.  m.  one  sixth  grain  nitrate  of  pilo- 
carpine was  given,  without  effect,  and  the  same  dose  was  re- 
peated at  10.80  A.  M.,  with  good  result.  Tr.  digitalis,  gtt.  x  every 
four  hours,  was  given.  At  10.30  p.  m.  natural  perspiration  oc- 
curred, lasting  five  hours. 

April  15th. — At  12.45  a.  m.,  forty-eight  hours  after  the  first 
convulsion,  she  became  conscious,  smiled,  and  nodded  her  head 
when  asked  if  she  had  slept  well;  drank  a  glass  of  milk,  after 
which  she  relapsed  into  a  semi-comatose  state,  becoming,  how- 
ever, fully  conscious  at  intervals.  Poultices  omitted.  The  even- 
ing temperature,  103-1°  F. ;  lochia  normal ;  no  abdominal  ten- 
derness. Intra-uterine  carbolized  injections  were  given,  and 
continued  twice  daily. 

April  16th. — Perspires  freely.  Examination  of  urine  showed 
albumin  trace;  no  casts.  Burns  doing  well,  being  dressed  with 
carbolized  oil.    The  patient  is  fully  conscious,  and  in  good  spirits. 


She  thinks  her  sickness  is  due  to  the  burns,  and  still  expects  to 
be  confined. 

April  17th. — Tr.  digitalis  omitted.  Examination  of  urine : 
albumin  absent.  Evening  temperature,  105'4°  F. ;  pulse,  130; 
lochia  normal ;  slight  abdominal  tenderness.  In  addition  to  the 
intra-uterine  injection,  a  sponge  bath  was  given. 

April  18th. — The  morning  temperature,  100'9°  F. ;  evening, 
100-2°  F. 

Cream-tartar  water  and  the  intra-uterine  injections  omitted. 

The  patient  continued  to  improve,  on  the  23d  sat  up,  and, 
while  putting  on  her  clothes,  for  the  first  time  realized  her  con- 
dition. 

She  was  discharged,  well,  April  28th. 


hok  Sottas. 


Hereditary _  Syphilitic  Eruptions  of  the  Shin  in  Earhj  Life; 
or,  Congenital  Syphilo-Dermata.     By  James  Staetin,  Sur- 
geon and  Joint  Lecturer  to  St.  John's  Ilospital  for  Skin  Dis- 
eases, etc.     London :  Henry  Renshaw,  1882.     [Pamphlet.] 
In  this  pamphlet  of  nineteen  pages  the  various  eruptions  of 
the  skin  from  hereditary  syphilis  are  grouped  and  described, 
with  brief  suggestions  as  to  their  diagnosis,  etiology,  treatment, 
dietetics,  and  complications,  and  a  contrasted  parallel  of  the 
stages  and  symptoms  in  acquired  and  inherited  syphilis. 

The  motive  of  the  writer  in  publishing  this  production  is 
not  apparent;  it  certainly  adds  nothing  to  our  knowledge  of  the 
subject,  while  it  has  not  the  merit  of  presenting  accepted  fiicts 
in  a  clear  and  intelligible  form.  The  style  is  slip-shod  and  con- 
fused, often  to  such  a  degree  that  the  reader  is  in  doubt  as  to 
the  precise  meaning  intended  to  be  conveyed. 

In  the  description  of  the  different  eruptions  characteristic  of 
congenital  syphiUs,  we  notice  that  the  writer  still  clings  to  the 
terms  "syphilitic  eczema,"  "syphilitic  psoriasis,"  "syphilitic 
herpes,"  etc. — a  nomenclature  which  is  condemned  by  its  un- 
philosophical  grouping  of  two  diseases  essentially  distinct  in 
their  nature,  and  one  which  is  fortunately  obsolescent. 

A  few  quotations  will  indicate  the  looseness  and  general 
ndefiniteness  of  the  language  employed,  as  well  as  the  unscien- 
tific character  of  the  statements.  The  author  says  (page  7) : 
"  However  severe  the  symptoms  and  the  eruptions  may  prove, 
the  child,  as  a  rule,  is  born  in  perfect  health,  with  a  sound,  clear 
skin."  The  absurdity  of  declaring  that  a  child  with  syphilis 
"is  born  in  perfect  health  "  is  evident.  Again,  he  says:  "It 
might  be  thought  that  an  outbreak  occurring  a  few  days  after  ( 
birth  would  be  more  likely  to  recover  than  that  which  shows 
itself  in  a  month  or  so ;  but  such  is  not  necessarily  the  case,  nor 
is  the  child  affected  materially  by  the  infection  of  either  the 
mother  or  father,  as  might  be  thought."  The  information  con- 
veyed in  this  extremely  lucid  sentence  is  somewliat  negatived 
by  the  assertion,  on  the  following  page,  that  "in  the  great  ma- 
jority of  instances  the  disease  descends  from  the  fother,  but  this 
is  not  absolutely  the  rule." 


Note  cliniche  ed  anatomiche  sulla  lejna.     Per  Campana  Ro- 
berto, Professore  nella  Eegia  L'niversita  di  Geneva.     Con 
due  tavole.     Milano:  Fratelli  Recliiedei,  1881.     [Reprint.] 
The  clinical  observations  of  the  author  of  this  brochure  re- 
late to  sixteen  cases  of  lepra,  which  he  has  divided  into  four 
groups — embracing  two  cases  of  macular  leprosy,  five  of  tuber- 
cular leprosy,  two  of  anesthetic  leprosy,  and  seven  of  mixed 
eprosy,  in  which  latter  the  characteristics  of  the  three  forms 
generally  recognized  were  more  or  less  blended.     He  gives  his 
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observations  of  four  of  these  cases  at  some  length  and  in  detail, 
describing  tlio  Bj-miitoiiiatology  and  the  difTerential  featnres  of 
I  be  several  varieties  of  leprosy.  In  one  of  the  cases  he  had 
an  opportunity  of  making  a  post-mortcni  e.tarnination,  and  liis 
anatoinico  -  pathological  investigations  were  conducted  system- 
atically and  carefully,  and  are  recorded  with  a  minuteness  of  de- 
tail which  leaves  little  to  be  desired  in  the  way  of  completeness, 
as  they  extended  to  almost  every  organ  and  tissue  of  the  body. 

Ho  enters  somewhat  e.xhaustivoly  into  the  tieatment  of  this 
affection,  describing  the  drugs  and  methods  of  treatment  which 
have  been  tried  with  more  or  less  success  Iiy  others.  In  this 
part  of  the  work  wo  find  nothing  essentially  new,  except  pos- 
1  silily  the  eiiii)loyment  of  chrysarobin  ("cbrysopbanic  acid)  in  the 
local  treatment  of  certain  cutaneous  lesions  of  leprosy. 

The  histologico-patliologicul  changes  in  the  arteries,  nerves, 
and  other  tissues,  revealed  by  microscopic  analysis,  are  admira- 
bly depicted  in  two  line  litliographic  plates. 

BOOKS   A.VD   PAMPHLETS   RECEIVKD. 

A  Treatise  on  Fractures.  Iiy  Lewis  A.  Stimson,  ]}.  A.,  M.  I). 
Professor  of  Surgical  Pathology  in  the  Medical  Faculty  of  the 
tinivcrsity  of  the  City  of  New  York,  etc.  With  three  hundred 
and  sixty  illustrations  on  wood.  Philadelphia:  Henry  C.  Lea's 
Son  <fc  Co.,  1H8.3.     Pp.  xvi-.33  to  .598,  inclusive. 

Mittheilungen  aus  der  ophlbaliniatrischen  Klinik  in  TQ- 
bingen.  Ilernusgogebcn  von  Dr.  Albrecht  Nagel,  ordentlicbeiii 
Professor  der  Augonbeilkunde  unil  Vorstandc  der  o|)hthalmi- 
atriscben  Klinik  an  der  Universitat  Tttbingen.  Erster  Band. 
Tabingeu:  II.  Laui)p,  1882.  Pp.  v-2.'i4-n8-12].  [From  1!. 
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"9CS  a  niclallio  point  for  drawing  ohjccts  with  »  camiTA  lucida,  the 
clriiwing  being  made  nol  on  paper,  but  on  a  sheet  of  gelatin  laid  on  a 
dark  ground.  The  shining  point  is  .ilways  visible,  and  is  claimed  to 
provide  a  remedy  for  the  indistinctness  of  the  point  of  the  pencil, 
which  is  the  chief  dillioultT  cxporienced  in  drawing  with  the  canieni 
by  the  ordinary  method.  The  drawing  can  also  lie  readily  transferred 
to  stone.  It  is  questionable  whether  the  advantage  gained  through 
the  greater  distinctness  of  ihc  drawing  point  is  not  more  than  counler- 
halanci'd  by  ihc  disadvantage  of  not  bring  able  to  draw  on  rMipcr.  .\s 
the  particular  benefit  clninie'l  appears  to  rest  upon  the  shinioz  point, 
that  could  be  obtained  without  great  difficulty  with  an  ordinary  p«ncil. 
liotftil  iticroscopictti  Journal. 

Wrr-rACKiNO  ix  AsvLrys. — A  romcdT  which  may  bo  beneficial 
when  prudently  and  skillfully  employed,  but  which  might  do  harm  if 
indiicriminatcly  ufoI,  and  which  might  in  unworthy  hands  degVDcrato 
into  an  instrument  of  punishiurnt. — Srilitfi  MfJicul  Journal. 
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DERMATOLOGY  IN  AMERICA. 
It  is  altogether  likely  that  for  many  years  to  come  the  lustei' 
of  the  late  Pi-ofe?sor  Hebra's  fame  as  the  practical  founder  of 
modern  dermatology  will  not  be  dimmed  appreciably  by  the 
achievements  of  any  other  one  man.  Nor  are  we  unmindful  of 
the  steady  and  effective  work  that  has  been  accomplished  by 
Sir  Erasmus  Wilson.  Bnt,  however  prominent  an  individual 
may  stand  out,  a  less  glittering,  but  on  the  whole  a  more  sub- 
stantial, advance  in  science  usually  has  to  be  brought  about  by 
the  concerted  labors  of  the  great  throng  of  lesser  note.  Cuta- 
neous medicine  is  no  exception  to  this  rule ;  it  takes  a  step  for- 
ward here,  and  another  there,  and  its  progress,  thus  insensibly 
worked  out,  is  among  the  most  solid  of  the  improvements  with 
which  the  medicine  of  the  present  day  is  to  be  credited. 

Our  country  may  justly  claim  to  have  done  its  full  share, 
and  to  be  doing  it  still,  in  this  work.  It  is  no  more  than  their 
due,  and  a  fitting  recognition  of  their  painstaking  efforts,  that 
the  attention  of  the  profession  should  be  called,  although  not 
for  the  first  time,  to  something  of  what  American  dermatolo- 
gists have  done.  The  late  Dr.  Henry  D.  Bulkley  gave  many 
years  of  what  time  he  could  snatch  from  the  daily  duties  of  a 
family  practitioner  to  the  study  of  diseases  of  the  skin,  and  left 
behind  him  an  invalnahle  collection  of  clinical  records — data  that 
have  since  been  turned  to  good  account.  Dr.  Bulkley  also  gave 
lectures  on  dermatology  from  time  to  time,  and  brought  out  a 
translation  of  Oazenave's  book.  The  crowning  work  of  hn 
life,  however,  was  the  part  he  took  in  founding  the  New  Y'ork 
Dermatological  Society,  a  few  years  before  his  death. 

This  society  has  flourished  from  the  outset,  and  its  monthly 
meetings  have  always  brought  together  a  goodly  assemblage  of 
men  earnest  in  their  devotion  to  dermatology.  But  little  of  its 
work  has  taken  the  form  of  set  essays,  and  it  has  steadfastly 
steered  clear  of  the  whirlpool  of  debates  on  classification.  For 
the  most  part,  its  meetings  have  been  given  up  to  the  observa- 
tion and  study  of  actual  cases  of  skin  diseases,  and  it  is  doubt- 
ful if  anywhere  else  in  the  world  can  so  many  rare  cases,  puz- 
zling cases,  of  diseases  of  the  .skin  be  seen  in  the  course  of  a 
year  as  at  these  meetings. 

The  American  Dermatological  Association,  although  labor- 
ing under  the  disadvantage  of  meeting  but  once  a  year,  and 
necessarily  dealing  more  with  formal  papers  than  with  clinical 
work,  has  yet  a  most  creditable  record,  as  may  be  learned  from 
its  volumes  of  transactions.  Although  a  younger  organization 
than  the  New  York  society,  it  has  accomplished  a  great  deal, 
mainly  in  the  opportunity  it  has  given  for  dermatologists  from 
various  parts  of  the  country  to  profit  by  that  wholesome  attri- 
tion that  accompanies  the  occasional  concert  of  action  by  men 


who  are  to  a  great  extent  strangers  each  to  the  other's  pecu- 
liarities of  mind  and  training. 

Shortly  after  the  formation  of  the  New  York  Dermatologi- 
cal Society,  "  The  American  Journal  of  Syphilography  and  Der- 
matology" was  established,  and  its  quarterly  publication  was 
kept  up  for  four  years,  with  credit  to  the  editor  and  with  profit 
to  the  branches  of  medicine  to  which  it  was  devoted.  At  about 
the  time  its  publication  ceased,  the  issue  of  "The  Archives  of 
Dermatology,"  another  quarterly,  was  begun.  That  journal  has 
contained  some  of  the  most  notable  contributions  to  dermato- 
logical literature  that  have  appeared  since  its  establishment. 
With  the  number  for  October,  1882,  without  having  shown  the 
slightest  sign  of  decadence,  its  existence  ended,  simultaneously 
with  the  appearance  of  a  new  monthly  journal,  "The  Journal 
of  Cutaneous  and  Venereal  Diseases,"  a  handsome  and  promis- 
ing journal,  and  one  which  already  gives  good  grounds,  in  the 
few  numbers  that  have  been  issued,  for  the  hope  that  it  may 
long  continue  the  good  work  done  by  its  predecessors.  Thus 
at  no  time  during  the  past  twelve  years  has  dermatology  been 
without  its  special  literary  repository  in  this  country,  to  say 
nothing  of  the  admirable  text-books,  colored  plates,  and  photo- 
graphic portr.aits  that  have  been  produced  by  American  au- 
thors. 

The  didactic  and  clinical  teaching  of  dermatology  has  come 
to  be  a  regular  feature  in  the  courses  given  at  our  leading  col- 
leges, and  the  interest  shown  in  various  private  courses  of  in- 
struction gives  evidence  that  it  is  not  alone  among  our  special- 
ists that  the  study  of  diseases  of  the  skin  is  duly  followed,  but 
that  the  field  those  diseases  afford  for  general  pathological  in- 
vestigation— being,  so  to  speak,  an  epitome  of  general  pathol- 
ogy— is^appreciated  by  a  large  proportion  of  the  profession  as  a 
body. 

Although  many  of  our  best-known  dermatologists  doubtless 
caught  their  first  enthusiasm  in  Vienna,  they  have  no  more 
yielded  themselves  up  to  the  peculiar  etiology  taught  by  Hebra 
than  to  the  opposing  views  that  have  been  enunciated  so  per- 
sistently and  so  ably  in  France.  Neither  the  one  nor  the  other 
of  these  disturbing  influences  has  dazzled  them,  and  we  may 
well  question  if  it  is  not  to  this  independence  of  thought,  this 
unprejudiced  study  of  the  natural  history  of  skin  diseases,  that 
we  owe  the  present  satisfactory  and  promising  state  of  derma- 
tology in  this  country. 


THE  LATE  SIR  THOMAS  WATSON. 
It  is  safe  to  say  that  no  physician  of  modern  times  has  won 
the  hearts  of  so  many  of  his  contemporaries  as  the  revered 
nonogenarian  whose  recent  decease  gives  occasion  for  these 
remarks.  Others  have  been  more  admired  for  their  direct  con- 
tributions to  the  advancement  of  our  art,  but  the  homage  they 
have  received  has  been  that  which  springs  from  the  intellect  rath- 
er than  from  the  feelings.  Watson's  name  can  not  be  set  down 
among  those  of  the  few  men  of  our  period  to  wliom  medicine 
is  materially  indebted  for  having  aided  itn  progress  toward  that 
perfection  which  we  all  hope  it  will  ultimately  attain  to.  He 
made  no  discovery ;  he  maintained  no  new  theory  or  practice; 
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)io  settler]  no  dispnted  point.  Yet,  had  ho  done  all  these  things, 
nnd  been  other  than  what  ho  was,  no  such  tender  words  wonid 
have  been  written  of  him  as  appeared  in  onr  London  contem- 
poraries during  his  last  illness.  As  it  grew  painfully  certain, 
from  week  to  week,  that  the  end  of  his  life  was  clo.se  at  hand, 
more  and  more  touching  were  the  bulletins.  But  it  was  not 
that  tho  shadow  of  impending  death  heightened  the  love  borne 
him — it  needed  not  that  hallowing  influence;  for,  twenty  years 
ago  or  more,  when,  although  then  ripe  in  years,  he  was  still 
actively  at  work,  a  leniency  was  shown  him  that,  in  this  critical 
'  age,  would  not  have  been  accorded  to  a  man  for  whom  admira- 
tion rather  than  esteem  had  before  been  felt,  on  the  occasion 
of  his  accounting  for  the  steady  abatement  of  the  general  mor- 
tiility,  notwithstanding  the  disuse  of  the  lancet,  that  had  figured 
so  prominently  in  his  own  practice  and  teaching,  by  suggesting 
that  diseases  had  changed  their  character.  Men  saw  the  weak 
noss  of  tho  argument,  but  it  was  the  honored  Watson  who  had 
spoken,  and  cai)tiousne8s  wa.s  silenced. 

It  was  not  because  ho  was  a  baronet  that  his  name  was  hold 
in  such  reverence,  lor  to  that  honor  ho  did  not  attain  until  he 
W.1S  past  seventy-four  years  of  age;  it  was  not  for  his  having 
been  President  of  tho  Koyal  College  of  Physicians  ;  it  was  noi 
for  tho  distinction  of  his  having  been  chosen  ono  of  Her  Maj- 
esty's physicians  in  ordinary — all  these  were  but  coincident 
results  of  the  career  that  had  already  endeared  him  to  evorv 
English-speaking  practitioner  and  student  of  medicine.  It  was 
as  the  lecturer  at  King's  College  that  men  know  him  far  and 
wiilo.  But  few  men  in  Great  Britain  or  in  America  can  havf 
gone  through  tho  medical  curriculum  at  any  time  during  tlu' 
last  half-century  without  reading  his  matchless  lectures  on  the 
"  Practice  of  Physic,"'  the  charm  of  which  lay  not  alone  in  their 
exquisite  style,  but  in  the  witness  that  every  page  boro  of  their  au- 
thor's practical  acumen,  and  in  the  graphic  pictures  of  disease  that 
could  not  but  be  taken  in  and  remembered.  It  was  a  work  thai 
never  exacted  any  exertion  on  the  reader's  part,  and  yet  never 
failed  to  command  his  respectful  attention.  None  but  a  great  man 
can  write  such  a  book,  and  that  fact  was  recognized  intuitively 
by  every  reader.  It  does  not  reflect  the  medicine  of  the  present 
day,  but  none  the  less  is  it  still  a  power,  and  none  the  less  will 
its  sway  be  acknowledged  so  long  as  a  masterly  portrayal  of  the 
clinical  aspects  of  disease  is  api>reciated.  Sir  Thomas  Watson, 
iillhough  no  longer  in  the  flesh,  .still  lives  in  its  pages,  lighting 
up  the  dry  and  formal  records  of  medicine,  and  teaching  us  anew 
the  lesson  of  a  long  and  graceful  career. 


THE  DE.VUTn  OF  AN.VTOMIC.VL  M.VTKRI.M,  IN  rnil,.\. 
DHI.nil.V. 

It  is  to  bo  hoped  that  the  community  which  lately  un- 
horsed Buchanan,  and  broke  up  his  revolting  trade  in  medical 
diplomas,  will  lose  no  time  in  putting  an  ond  to  its  present 
treatment  of  its  phy.sicians — that,  namely,  of  requiring  them  to 
make  bricks  without  straw ;  in  other  wonls,  holding  them  re- 
sponsible for  ignorance  of  their  art,  and  yet  withholding  the 
only  moans  whereby  thoy  may  acquire  ai\ytliing  approaching  an 


adequate  knowledge  of  the  very  corner-stone  of  that  art,  the 
anatomy  of  the  human  body. 

How  many  of  the  mature  practitioners  who  earned  their 
degree  in  Philadelphia,  and  who  are  now  scattered  over  the 
length  and  breadth  of  tho  land,  can  patiently  mingle  with 
their  recollections  of  alma  mater  the  thought  that  now,  in  the 
city  of  Horner,  of  Motter,  of  Pancoast,  and  of  Leidy,  the  dem- 
onstrator of  anatomy  in  one  of  her  honored  colleges  languishes 
in  the  gra.ap  of  the  law,  charged  with  having  connived  at  a  sys- 
tematic course  of  ruffianlydesecration  of  the  sepulchre— all  forthe 
want  of  that  decent  and  seemly  provision  that  every  civilized 
government  recognizes  the  necessity  of  making  for  the  practical 
study  of  anatomy?    And  yet  that  is  the  actual  state  of  things. 

Truly,  tho  glory  of  Philadelphia  will  have  paled  when  that 
old-time  center  of  medical  teaching  shall  not  only  see  tho  ac- 
customed throng  of  pilgrims  diverted  to  other  regions,  but 
shall  also  be  forced  to  send  her  own  sons  beyond  her  borders 
for  instruction ;  but  that  time  will  tread  ch)se  npon  any  last- 
ing ob.stacle  in  the  way  of  dissection.  Whatever  else  may  be 
glos.sed  over,  no  apology  will  be  taken  in  extenuation  of  any 
.shortcoming  in  the  means  for  teaching  anatomy. 

It  is  easy  to  ponr  obloquy  upon  the  demonstrator  io  ques- 
tion, to  argue  that  he  should  not  have  yielded  before  what 
he  doubtless  considered  the  inexorable  force  of  circumstances. 
That  is  quite  true,  and  his  conduct  seems  wholly  indefensible, 
provided  the  charges  again.st  him  are  substantiated ;  but  it  doe« 
not  shift  the  responsibility  from  the  shoulders  of  those  whose 
business  it  was  to  see  that  no  such  crushing  temptation  wa.s 
thrown  in  his  way.  Medicine  has  nothing  to  gain,  but  every- 
thing to  lose,  by  covering  up  unlawful  and  abhorrent  acts 
committed  in  her  name;  but,  having  re-solntely  refrained  from 
any  such  course  of  action,  it  can,  with  all  the  more  vantage, 
call  apon  the  legislative  power  to  remedy  tho  evil  that  this 
man's  conduct  might,  but  for  his  detection,  have  enabled  him 
to  evade  in  the  future  as  it  doubtless  has  in  the  past. 

The  astonishing  phase  of  the  matter  is,  that  this  thing  has 
occurred  at  such  a  late  date.  We  can  .scarcely  suppose  that 
the  pnblic  provision  for  the  supply  of  anatomical  material  at 
present  is  grossly  difl'erent  from  what  it  has  been  in  the  past, 
nor  can  wo  entertain  the  idea  that  a  systematic  course  of 
grave-robbing  has  heretofore  been  followed  in  Philadelphia, 
lasting  through  all  the  years  that  that  city  has  been  promi- 
nent in  medical  teaching,  and  only  now  coming  to  light.  One 
explanation  is  offered,  indeed,  embodying  a  new  feature  in 
"bossisni,"  to  the  efl'ect  that  a  coroner,  who  is  also  interested 
in  a  private  school  of  anatomy,  makes  such  use  of  his  power 
in  the  disposal  of  the  dead  as  to  hamper  tho  great  medical 
schools,  while  his  own  institution  suffers  no  want.  Tliat  a 
member  of  the  profession  should  thus  be  guilty  of  strangling 
tho  author  of  his  oflicial  being,  is  too  monstrous  to  bo  orod- 
ite<l  without  more  substantial  proof  than  has  yet  come  to  light. 
Wh.itover  may  turn  out  to  bo  the  true  reason  for  tho  humili- 
ating state  of  things  that  now  exists,  we  feel  confident  that  a 
remedy  will  soon  be  enforced,  for  Philadelphia  can  not  atTord 
to  let  her  prestige  in  medical  teaching  go  by  default. 
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THE  PROPOSED  NEW  FRENCH  DEGREE. 

The  project  being  under  consideration  in  France  of  creatine 
a  grade  superior  to  that  of  doctor  of  tnedicine — that,  namely, 
of  doctor  of  the  medical  sciences  {docteur  is  sciences  medicales) — 
the  Minister  of  Public  Instruction  has  issued  a  circular  of  in- 
quiry to  the  rectors  of  the  various  colleges,  asking  for  their 
views  as  to  tbe  probable  utility  of  the  measure,  and  as  to  the 
proper  requirements  to  be  exacted  of  candidates  for  the  pro- 
])Osed  new  degree. 

Some  uncertainty  seems  to  be  felt  among  the  profession  in 
France  as  to  what  effect  the  adoption  of  the  scheme  may  have 
upon  the  status  of  practitioners.  It  is  hinted  that  the  profes- 
sors and  tbe  agreges  may  find  it  the  means  of  abridging  thelolty 
height  to  which  they  now  tower  aliove  tbe  rank  and  file,  since 
a  sort  of  gradation  may  be  established  between  the  two  by  the 
creation  of  an  intermediate  dignity. 

It  is  feared,  too,  that  abuse  may  readily  creep  in  by  reason 
of  the  degree  being  conferred  upon  some  whose  only  claim  to 
any  such  stamp  of  distinction  will  be  found  to  have  been  based 
on  work  of  no  noteworthy  merit.  Moreover,  it  is  obvious  that 
in  the  general  run  of  instances  the  achievement  of  that  amount 
of  eminence,  due  to  individual  contributions  to  the  advance- 
ment of  medicine,  that  should  really  entitle  one  to  so  marked 
a  recognition  as  is  implied  in  a  degree  of  this  sort,  falls  to  the 
lot  of  workers  in  the  special  branches  of  medicine,  more  espe- 
cially the  elementary  branches.  Now,  suppose  a  man  to  have 
reached  this  pitch  of  eminence,  in  physiology,  for  example;  the 
absurdity  of  dubbing  him  doctor  of  the  medical  sciences  on  that 
account  is  extreme,  for  in  regard  to  much  that  goes  to  make  up 
the  sum  of  what  we  call  the  medical  sciences  he  is  quite  likely 
to  be  behind  the  ordinary  practitioner. 

It  is  evident  that  only  the  general  practitioner,  or  at  least 
the  student  of  general  medicine,  can  attain  to  such  a  height  of 
excellence  in  the  whole  range  of  the  medical  sciences  as  to  war- 
rant the  title  in  question  being  conferred  upon  him ;  and  how 
many  such  men  are  to  be  met  with  in  a  generation  ?  The  degree 
would  be  given  to  such  a  man,  if  at  all,  in  conformity  with  the 
general  voice  of  the  profession,  tacitly  if  not  avowedly.  Trous- 
seau might,  perhaps,  have  won  such  a  suffrage,  but  it  would  be 
given  to  very  few,  we  fancy,  to  secure  that  amount  of  homage 
from  their  associates,  short  of  their  practical  superannuation,  at 
all  events.  The  minister's  circular,  indeed,  takes  account  of 
tests  of  far  less  weight  than  any  that  we  have  mentioned,  even 
entertaining  the  idea  that  it  may  be  thought  wise  to  confer 
the  degree  on  all  who  have  been  hospital  internes.  It  can 
scarcely  be  doubted  that  such  a  paltry  consideration  as  that 
would  utterly  defeat  the  intention  that  seems  to  underlie  the 
project. 

The  essential  idea  of  the  scheme,  that  of  setting  the  seal  of 
public  recognition  on  a  career  of  more  than  ordinary  merit, 
seems  to  ris  a  good  one,  but  the  proposed  title  does  not  strike 
us  as  answering  the  purpose.  Perhaps  it  would  be  better  to 
make  the  doctorate  the  higher  grade,  giving  a  lesser  degree  at 
graduation  from  a  medical  school — that  of  bachelor  of  medicine, 
for  example. 


THE  NEW  SURGEON-GENERAL  OF  THE  STATE. 

In  selecting  Dr.  Joseph  D.  Bryant,  Professor  of  Anatomy  in 
the  Bellevue  Hospital  Medical  College,  for  the  position  of  Sur- 
geon-General on  his  staff,  Governor  Cleveland  gives  an  earnest 
that,  in  so  far  as  his  medical  appointments  may  be  concerned, 
care  is  likely  to  be  taken  that  a  just  discrimination  as  to  profes- 
sional standing  and  fitness  shall  not  fail  to  be  exercised.  In 
that  respect  his  course  stands  out  in  marked  contrast  with  that 
of  his  immediate  predecessor. 

It  is  so  seldom  that  the  profession  have  reason  to  feel  satis- 
fied with  political  appointments  from  their  ranks  that  we  feel 
inclined  to  emphasize  the  expression  of  our  gratification  at  the 
judicious  choice  that  has  been  made  in  this  instance.  Dr.  Bry- 
ant's position  as  an  attractive  and  successful  teacher  of  anatomy, 
and  as  an  esteemed  practitioner,  impels  us  to  say  that  the  Gov- 
ernor honors  not  so  much  the  appointee  as  the  ofiice.  Short  of 
an  outbreak  of  war— which  God  forbid — the  Surgeon-General 
is,  indeed,  not  likely  to  have  forced  upon  him  any  actual  duties 
more  trying  than  that  of  a  dignified  bearing,  yet  we  trust  that 
the  Governor  will  not  hesitate  to  require  his  action,  in  an  ad- 
visory capacity,  not  only  in  regard  to  medical  appointments  in 
the  National  Guard,  but  also  with  reference  to  such  other  selec- 
tions of  medical  officials  as  may  have  to  be  made  during  his  in- 
cumbency. In  no  way  could  the  interests  of  the  State  be  better 
served  by  the  oflice. 


flrofccbiitigs  ai  ^orictics. 


NEW  YORK  SURGICAL  SOCIETY. 

A  STATED  meeting  was  held  November  28,  1882,  Dr.  T.  M. 
Markoe,  President,  in  the  chair. 

Dr.  J.  0.  HcTonisoN  read  a  paper  on 

KlTBOtTTANEOUS    OsTEOTOMT    BEI.OW   THE    TROCHANTER. Dr. 

H.  B.  Sands  referred  to  a  case,  occurring  in  an  adult,  in  which  he 
performed  Adams's  operation.  The  deformity  was  anchylosis  at 
an  angle  of  1 10°,  the  result  of  articular  rheumatism.  He  divided 
the  nock  of  the  femur,  and  the  wound  healed  by  adhesion  under 
a  simple  dressing.  The  man  was  kept  in  bed  for  six  weeks,  with 
the  view  to  obtaining  bony  anchylosis  in  a  straight  position ;  but 
a  false  joint  formed,  and  when  he  left  the  hospital,  two  months 
after  the  operation,  the  limb  was  shortened  one  fourth  of  an 
inch.  A  year  and  a  half  after  the  operation  the  limb  was  short-  ( 
ened  three  fourths  of  an  inch,  and  still  there  was  a  movable 
joint,  but  the  deformity  was  entirely  relieved.  As  in  Dr. 
Hutchison's  case,  it  was  necessary  to  divide  some  of  the  tendons 
in  order  to  bring  the  limb  into  the  proper  position.  The  final 
result  was  that  the  patient  was  able,  without  a  cane,  to  walk 
with  only  a  slight  limp,  and  with  a  cane  no  limp  could  he  de- 
tected. 

Dr.  C.  T.  PooRE  remarked  that  he  had  not  seen  reported 
cases  in  which  motion  remained  after  section  high  up,  except  in 
Dr.  Sands's  and  Dr.  Sayre's  cases,  and  one  published  by  Dr. 
David  L.  Rogers,  in  1830,  in  which  motion  existed  three  and  a 
half  years  after  the  operation.  Barvvell,  of  London,  had  reported 
a  case  in  which  he  performed  double  section  high  up,  adopting 
Gant's  method,  and  the  patient  died  on  the  forty-seventh  day 
from  bed-sores.  The  case  was  one  of  anchylosis  from  double 
.strumous  hip-joint  disease.  He  thought  that  osteotomy,  as  per- 
formed by  any  of  the  usual  methods,  could  hardly  be  called  sub- 
cutaneous. 

Dr.  HuTonisoN  thought  that  Gant's  operation  was  subcu- 
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taneous,  as  the  skin  was  drawn  well  to  one  side  before  the  punc- 
ture was  made. 

Dr.  A.  0.  Post  had  performed  osteotomy  at  the  upper  part  of 
the  femur  in  two  cases.  In  tiie  first,  iierforined  many  years  ajro 
at  the  Now  York  Hospital,  he  divided  tlic  bono  just  below  tlio 
les.scr  trochanter  by  an  open  section.  The  litnb  became  gan- 
Krcuous,  and  the  jjatient  died.  At  tlie  autopsy  it  was  found 
that  tlie  great  vessels  had  become  cau(,'lit  over  the  upper  frag- 
iiiont  of  bone,  and  in  that  manner  the  circulation  in  the  limli 
luid  been  destroyed. 

The  other  case  was  one  in  which  there  had  been  double 
morbus  coxarius.  On  a  former  occasion  he  had  excised  the 
head  of  the  femur  upon  one  side.  The  head  of  the  femur  upon 
the  opposite  side  subseipiently  became  diseased,  and  anchylosis 
occurred  while  extension  was  being  usl<1.  As  there  was  ])ro- 
fuso  deep-seated  suppuratiotj  around  the  bone,  Dr.  Post  com- 
menced the  operation  with  the  view  of  excising  the  head  of  the 
femur.  But  finding  that  the  Iiead  was  inseparably  connected 
with  the  acetabulum,  he  divided  the  bone  with  a  saw  just  below 
tlie  trochanter  minor;  and,  as  the  limb  was  considerably  longer 
tlian  its  fellow,  having  divide<l  the  bone,  he  removed  a  piece, 
so  as  to  make  the  two  extremities  nearly  of  the  same  length. 
Anchylosis  took  place  after  the  operation;  the  limb  was  in  the 
straight  position,  and  was  u.seful. 

Dr.  Hi'Tcm.soN  said  that  one  of  the  most  interesting  cases 
ho  had  met  with,  among  those  reported,  was  Mr.  Lund's,  of 
Manclkstrr.  There  was  anchylosis  at  both  hip  joints,  the  re- 
sult of  rheumatic  arthritis.  The  patient  was  unable  to  sit ;  could 
only  stand  or  Ho  down.  Mr.  Lund  performed  Adams's  opera- 
tion, and  succeeded  in  getting  false  joints,  after  which  the  pa- 
tient was  able  to  sit  and  walk  very  comfortably.  The  result 
was  attributed  Largely  to  a  suggestion  made  liy  Mr.  Adams — that 
the  patient  draw  up  the  limb,  while  the  weight  and  pulley  were 
attached,  several  limes  a  day,  for  the  purpose  of  preventing 
union  of  the  bone. 

Dr.  George  A.  Peteks  directed  attention  to  another  method 
of  correcting  the  deformity — namely,  fracture  of  the  bone, 
which  he  had  regarded  as  safer  than  dividing  the  bone  through 
an  o|>en  wound.  One  difticulty  in  applying  the  method  had 
been  to  produce  the  fracture  at  the  exact  point  <lcsired.  This 
he  thought  had  been  overcome  by  the  osteoclast  devised  by  Dr. 
Fayette  Taylor,  a  complete  description  of  which  had  been 
published  in  the  "New  York  Medical  .Journal.''  In  the  case 
reported,  Dr.  Taylor  fractured  the  femur  just  below  the  trochan- 
ter, straightened  the  limb,  and  Dr.  Peters  took  charge  of  the 
case  during  its  ])r<igress.  The  result  was  complete  union,  w  ith 
the  limb  in  good  position.  At  the  time  the  operation  was  per- 
formed, it  seemed  to  him  to  be  a  inucli  safer  procedure  than 
•-eetion  of  the  bone,  and  he  should  be  inclined  to  adopt  it. 

Dr.  C.  K.  UniDDo.N  referred  to  tlio  ca.se  of  a  girl,  eighteen 
years  of  age,  who  entered  the  Presbyterian  Hospital  with  anchy- 
losis at  the  hip  joint,  and  anchylosis  of  the  right  hand.  As  he 
recoUectod,  the  hvel  was  live  inches  from  the  floor.  While 
nuiking  an  examination  under  ether,  he  accidentally  fractured 
the  bone  about  four  inches  below  the  trochanter  minor.  The 
limb  was  placed  in  the  straight  ])osition,  a  fixed  apparatus  was 
applied,  and  union  took  place.  The  result  was  very  good.  The 
shortening  was  very  much  diminished. 

Dr.  Sands  said  he  was  unable  fully  to  understand  how  any 
instrument  could  determine  the  point  of  fracture  within  half  an 
inch.  If  it  was  desired  to  fractiu-e  the  bone  where  it  was  thick- 
ened, as  the  result  of  inflammation,  he  should  fear  that  it  would 
give  way  at  its  weakest  i)oint.  In  his  case  the  bone  was  exces- 
sively firm,  and  twenty-five  minutes  were  occupied  in  dividing 
it.  He  was  (piito  certain  that  the  application  of  a  force  sufficient 
to  cause  fracture  would  have  broken  it  at  some  lower  point. 


AVith  regard  to  the  relative  safety  of  osteotomy  and  fracture, 
he  doubted  if  there  had  been  sufficient  experience  to  enable  us 
to  compare  the  two  operations.  Certainly  osteotomy  had  been 
remarkably  successful;  and  ho  should  apprehend  that  if  force 
enough  wa.s  applied  to  cause  fracture,  the  large  blood-vessels 
might  occasionally  be  injured. 

Dr.  Peteks  said  that  when  Dr.  Taylor  first  proposed  the 
operation  he  objected  to  it  for  the  same  reasons  which  had  just 
been  given  by  Dr.  .Sands.  But  when  he  saw  tlie  apparatus,  and 
especially  after  seeing  it  used,  he  believed  that  there  was  an  al- 
most absolute  certainty  that  the  bone  would  not  be  fractured 
exce|)t  at  the  exact  point  selected. 

The  PitEsiDEXT  suggested  that  fracture  at  a  precise  point, 
althongh  he  had  not  tried  if,  in  the  class  of  cases  nndcr  consid- 
eration, might  be  secured  by  first  using  Hrainard's  drills,  and 
afterward  the  osteoclast,  lie  had  used  the  drills  in  several 
ca.ses  of  vicious  union  with  satisfactory  results. 

Another  suggestion  was  with  reference  to  the  accident  which 
occurred  in  Dr.  Post's  case.  Perhaps  the  danger  had  been  some- 
what overlooked  of  the  sharp  edge  of  bone  wounding  or  abrad- 
ing important  vessels.  Tliis  accident  had  occurred  to  him,  and 
Dr.  Peters  would  recall  the  case.  After  dividing  the  bone  in 
the  middle  position  of  flic  femur,  with  great  difficulty,  with  a 
chisel,  in  a  case  in  which  the  bone  exhibited  a  deformity  nearly 
at  a  right  angle  after  necrosis,  he  had  the  misfortune  to  rupture 
the  femoral  artery  in  making  extension  for  the  purpose  of  bring- 
ing the  fragments  of  bone  into  proper  position.  The  re>ult  was 
that  the  limb  was  destroyed,  althongh  the  patient's  life  was 
saved  by  amjjutation  high  up.  On  examination  of  the  limb 
after  amputation,  it  was  found  that  the  artery  had  become  at- 
tached to  the  posterior  surface  of  the  bone  as  the  result  of  long- 
continued  inflammation  in  connection  with  the  necrosis,  and,  of 
course,  when  the  bone  was  straightened,  the  artery  was  torn 
across.  Ho  thought  it  wa-s  one  of  the  jioints  to  bo  borne  in 
mind  in  all  operative  procedures  in  this  class  of  cases. 

LiTiiOLAPAXY  TiiROfoii  THE  PEHix.BrM. — Dr.  Geobge  a. 
Peteks  reported  a  case  as  follows:  On  the  (ith  of  November 
be  removed  a  stone  from  the  bladder  of  a  boy  ten  years  of  age, 
who  had  suffered  from  sym])t<>ms  of  vesical  calculus  for  five 
years.  On  examining  the  bladder  with  a  Thompson's  searcher,  a 
stone  was  readily  detected,  and  it  was  estimated  to  be  of  large 
size,  hard  and  rough.  The  patient  was  prepared  for  the  opera- 
tion, and,  after  he  was  placed  upon  the  table,  bimanual  examina- 
tion, with  one  finger  in  the  rectum,  and  pressure  made  above  the 
pubcs,  detected  a  stone  in  the  bladder  which  was  then  estimated 
to  be  over  an  inch  in  length.  Appreciating  the  tact  that  he  had 
to  deal  witli  a  large  calculus.  Dr.  Peters  determined  to  perform 
the  median  operation,  with  some  modification,  and,  through  the 
opening  thus  made  in  the  urethra,  to  crush  and  remove  the  frag- 
ments. The  modification  consisted  in  nmking  the  incision 
through  the  skin,  and  to  .some  distance  through  the  soft  parts, 
and  then  introducing  the  knife  in  the  usual  manner,  toucbiog 
the  groove  in  the  staff  and  dividing  the  urethra.  A  pair  of  for- 
<'eps  was  then  introduced  into  the  bladder,  with  the  expectation 
of  being  able  to  crush  the  stone,  but  it  was  found  to  be  at  least 
ono  and  three  quarter  inches  in  diameter,  and  the  instrument 
too  weak  to  break  it.  Considerable  difficulty  was  then  experi- 
enced in  removing  the  forceps  from  the  stone,  as  the  bladder 
was  empty  and  had  contracted  firmly.  The  forceps  being  re- 
moved, a  short  lithotrifc — which  had  been  made  for  him  by 
Weiss,  of  London,  for  crushing  stone  in  the  female  bladder — was 
introduced ;  but,  after  the  calculus  wius  pr.ispod,  it  proved  to  bo 
so  large  that  the  instrument  could  not  be  locked. 

HigelowV  large  litbotrite  was  then  introduceil,  the  stone  was 
seized  and  crushed  sevend  times,  several  of  the  large  fnigmenfs 
were  removed  w  ith  the  forceps,  and  the  operation  was  completed 
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with  the  scoop,  passing  it  over  every  portion  of  the  bladder. 
On  introducing  the  finger,  he  found  that  the  irritation  produced 
by  the  operation  had  caused  hour-glass  contraction,  so  that  there 
were  some  fragments  shut  up  in  the  upper  part  of  the  bladder. 
Finally  the  bladder  was  emptied  completely.  The  fragments  and 
detritus  collected  weighed  four  hundred  and  seventy  grains. 
During  the  subsequent  history  of  the  case  nothing  of  special  im- 
portance occurred,  except  high  temperature — 105°  F.  during  a 
part  of  the  first  twenty-four  hours.  But  that  readily  yielded, 
and  on  the  sixth  day  the  boy  began  to  pass  water  through  the 
penis,  and  on  the  twelfth  day  the  urine  was  passed  entirely  in 
the  normal  manner.  From  that  date  the  case  had  progressed 
favorably. 

Dr.  Peters  suggested  that,  should  he  again  be  called  upon  to 
operate  in  a  similar  case — a  young  person's  bladder  with  a  large 
stone— he  should  perform  litholapaxy  through  the  perinseuui  in 
the  following  manner  :  Make  an  incision  in  the  perinieum,  enter 
the  urethra  a  little  farther  forward  than  in  ordinary  median 
lithotomy,  and  by  an  incision  only  large  enough  to  admit  a 
lithotrite,  and  through  tliat  opening  crush  the  stone  and  extract 
the  fragments,  as  in  ordinary  rapid  lithotrity  with  Bigelow's 
apparatus. 

In  connection  with  the  report  of  this  case  Dr.  Peters  exhib- 
ited 

An  Apparatus  fob  seoueino  good  Position  in  all  Opee- 

ATIONS  ON  THE  PeRIN^UM,  THE  BlADDER,  THE  Y  AGIN  A,  OK  THE 

Rectum. — It  had  been  brought  from  London  by  Dr.  T.  A.  Em- 
met, and  consisted  of  two  padded  rings  or  bands  to  encircle  the 
legs  just  below  the  knees.  To  one  ring  was  attached  a  steel  rod, 
to  the  other  a  barrel  which  i-eceived  the  rod.  The  rod  could 
be  secured  at  any  point  by  means  of  a  thumb-screw  passing 
through  the  wall  of  the  barrel,  and  thus  permitted  any  degree 
of  extension  required  (consequently,  separation  of  the  knees,  and 
placing  the  perinseum  on  the  stretch).  To  the  inside  of  one 
ring  was  attached  a  strap  which  was  to  pass  around  the  patient's 
neck  and  be  held  fast  with  a  buckle  at  the  inner  side  of  the  op- 
posite ring.  With  this  strap  the  elevation  of  the  limbs  could 
be  regulated.  [A  more  complete  description,  with  illustra- 
tion, can  be  found  in  the  "Medical  Record  "  for  December  9, 
1882.] 

Cancer  or  tue  Thyroid  Bodt. — Dr.  A.  G.  Geestek  pre- 
sented a  specin)en  removed  last  August  from  a  patient  sixty-two 
years  of  age.  It  had  the  following  history  :  A  woman,  very 
fleshy,  had  carried  a  goitre  for  several  years.  During  the  last 
five  years  she  had  suffered  from  periodical  attacks  of  dyspnoea, 
which  passed  of  without  special  treatment.  For  about  four 
months  before  he  saw  the  patient  the  dyspnoea  had  been  almost 
constant,  and  her  general  symptoms  had  increased  in  severity  to 
an  alarming  extent.  On  examination,  he  found  in  the  median 
line  of  the  neck  a  tumor  about  the  size  of  an  orange,  and  hard. 
It  moved  up  and  down  with  deglutitiou.  The  dyspnoea  was  so 
marked  that  the  wheezing  inspirations  of  the  patient  could  be 
heard  in  the  second  and  third  rooms  distant.  Her  face  and  lips 
were  slightly  cyanosed,  and  she  was  obliged  to  maintain  the 
upright  position.  There  was  evidence  of  fatty  heart,  and  of  a 
certain  amount  of  pulmonary  emphysema,  apparently  induced  by 
the  tumor.  Several  methods  of  treatment  had  been  employed 
before  he  saw  the  ease,  and  last  some  sort  of  injections  into  the 
tumor  by  an  irregular  practitioner.  From  that  date  the  alarm- 
ing condition  took  its  origin.  The  tumor  was  attached  to  the 
anterior  surface  of  the  trachea,  and  it  was  evident  that  trache- 
otomy, so  certainly  iudicated,  could  be  performed  only  with 
great  difficulty.  One  of  two  ways  could  be  adopted  in  perform- 
ing tracheotomy :  either  cut  directly  through  the  tumor,  or  re- 
move the  tumor  first,  and  afterward  open  the  trachea.  He  was 
unable  at  that  time  to  decide  which  he  would  adopt.    The  pa- 


tient, however,  declined  any  operative  interference,  and  went 
away.  Not  long  afterward  Dr.  Post  saw  the  patient,  and  pro- 
posed tracheotomy,  but  the  proposition  was  declined.  Finally 
Dr.  Gerster  was  called,  and  was  asked  to  resort  to  whatever 
surgical  procedure  was  necessary.  Not  having  a  cannula  of  the 
proper  size,  he  was  obliged  to  extemporize  one  as  foUows : 
Three  inches  and  three  quarters  of  the  curved  end  of  a  tin 
catheter,  of  No.  13  English  caliber,  were  cut  off  for  a  cannula. 
A  suitable  piece  of  sheet  brass  was  perforated  in  the  middle  for 
the  admittance  of  the  cannula,  which  latter  also  received  two 
lateral  holes  near  the  end  fitted  to  the  plate.  Two  wire  loo|)s, 
placed  near  the  large  aperture  of  the  plate,  served  to  hold  the 
cannula  and  the  plate  together  by  means  of  a  wire  pin  thrust, 
through  the  loops  and  the  cannula. 

Althougli  the  woman  had  fatty  heart,  and  her  general  con- 
dition was  very  bad,  he  preferred  to  use  chloroform,  on  account 
of  the  threatening  lung  complication.  The  anesthetic  was  ad- 
ministered without  accident.  An  incision,  extending  from  the 
chin  to  the  jugular  fossa,  was  made  in  the  median  line  and  down 
to  the  capsule  of  the  tumor.  This  did  not  give  sutHcient  space, 
and  a  second  incision  was  made,  at  a  right  angle  witli  the  first, 
at  about  the  middle  of  the  neck,  and  extending  from  the  anterior 
margin  of  one  sterno-cleido-mastoid  muscle  to  the  first  incision 
Beginning  at  the  lower  bolder  of  the  tumor,  he  proceeded  to 
enucleate  the  growth,  and  soon  discovered  that  it  was  attached 
to  the  anterior  surface  of  the  trachea.  Whenever  he  hfted  the 
tumor  the  trachea  was  so  much  compressed  as  to  prevent  the 
entrance  of  air  into  the  lungs.  By  means  of  a  blunt  instrument 
he  tlierefore  dissected  the  tumor  off,  and  then  found  that  the 
tracheal  rings  from  the  first  to  the  fifth  had  been  involved  in 
the  disease.  After  the  trachea  had  been  laid  bare  there  was  no 
diminution  in  the  severity  of  the  dyspnoea.  An  incision  was 
made  through  the  tracheal  rings,  and  the  tube  was  introduced. 
No  unfavorable  symptoms  followed.  The  patient  recovered 
rapidly  from  the  ansesthetic,  and  took  food  shortly  after  the 
operation.  During  the  first  twenty-four  hours  she  had  slight 
fever.  In  the  afternoon  of  the  second  day  she  had  an  attack  of 
threatening  collapse,  for  which  stimulants  were  given,  and  she 
rallied.  It  was  ordered  that  the  stimulant  he  continued,  and  in- 
creased should  threatening  symptoms  again  appear.  Either 
through  failure  to  give  sufficiently  explicit  directions,  or  lack  of 
understanding  on  the  part  of  the  attendants,  stimulants  were 
given  to  the  extent  of  producing  acute  alcoholic  intoxication, 
and  on  tlie  evening  of  the  third  day  she  was  a  maniacal  di-unken 
person,  and  in  tlie  drunken  fit  died  in  collapse. 

Dr.  Gerster  reported  the  case  for  its  interest  in  the  manner 
of  death  as  much  as  for  the  interest  in  the  tumor  itself.  The  / 
tumor  had  been  examined  microscopically,  and  determined  to  he 
a  cancer.  The  prognosis  in  malignant  growths  of  the  thyroid 
gland  was  very  unfavorable.  In  a  recent  number  of  Langen- 
beck's  "  Archiv  "  a  synopsis  had  been  given  of  the  published 
cases,  and  it  had  been  found  that  most  of  the  patients  perished 
very  shortly  after  an  o[ieration,  whether  for  i-emoval  of  the  body 
or  for  tracheotomy  necessitated  by  the  great  difficulty  of  breath- 
ing. But,  despite  the  bad  prognosis,  he  thought  the  surgeon 
was  justified  in  attempting  to  give  these  patients  relief. 

The  htemorrhage  at  the  operation  was  very  slight,  as  every 
portion  of  connective  tissue  was  divided  between  two  ligatures. 

In  reply  to  questions,  Dr.  Gerster  remarked  that  the  tracheal 
rings  could  not  be  recognized  by  sensation  as  the  knife  passed 
through  the  tissues,  and  yet  the  traeliea  maintained  its  usual 
appearance  after  the  tumor  liad  been  removed  from  its  anterior 
surface.  In  most  of  these  cases  similar  tumors  had  existed  in 
the  mediastinum,  and  the  tracheotomy  was  therefore  performed 
to  obviate  death  from  sudden  development  of  subsequent  attacks 
of  dyspncea. 
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AND  TO   TUB    NURKBRT   AND  CIIILD'lj   no!«PITAI.. 

{Concluded  from  patje  26.) 

A  New  Rk(ii8tekino  Perimeter. — Priestley  Smith  ("  Ophth. 
Kev.,"  Nov.,  1882)  I1118  devised  a  new  perimeter,  wliicb  ho  de- 
scriboH  as  follows:  Tlie  hiise  of  the  iiistriiineut  i^  a  strong 
wooileu  staiiil,  11)  inclies  long  by  8  inches  wide.  It  contains  a 
drawer,  in  wliich  lie  the  charts,  squares  of  jiapor  for  test-objects, 
and  colored  pencils  for  outlining  the  field.  At  one  end  of  the 
base  is  a  short  metal  support  currying  a  wooden  pillar,  whicli 
terminates  above  in  a  round  knob.  Tho  patient  rests  his  face 
liglitly  against  the  pillar,  so  that  liis  eye  stands  vertically  over 
the  knob,  and  about  an  inch  and  a  half  above  it.  At  the  other 
end  of  tho  base  is  a  strong  metal  column,  bearing  the  movable 
portions  of  the  perimeter,  viz.,  the  a.\is  carrying  the  quadrant, 
haiid-whiel  and  i)rickcr,  and  the  chart-holder.  The  quadrant  is 
a  flat  slip  of  brass,  presenting  its  edge  to  the  eye  under  exami- 
nation, and  engraved  on  its  two  sides  in  intervals  of  five  de- 
grees ;  tho  figures  are  thus  hidden  from  tho  patient,  but  visible 
to  the  operator.  Tho  test-object,  a  S(iuare  of  paper  changeable 
at  pleasure,  is  held  in  a  little  clip  wliich  slides  on  tho  quadrant; 
tho  latter  is  notched  on  its  outer  edge,  so  that  the  test-object  is 
readily  moved  along  by  ten  degrees  or  five  degrees  at  a  time. 
The  radius  of  tho  inner  edge  of  the  (piadrunt  is  ten  inches.  The 
revolving  n.xis  which  carries  the  quadrant  has  fi.xed  to  its  other 
cikI  a  wooden  disc  or  hand-wheel  eight  inches  iu  diameter,  by 
moans  of  which  it  is  rotated;  this  wheel  is  weighted  in  such  a 
way  as  to  counterbalance  tho  weight  of  tho  arc ;  tho  latter, 
therefore,  travels  smoothly  round  tho  whole  circle,  and  remains 
at  any  point  at  which  it  may  be  placed.  On  the  posterior  sur- 
face of  the  hand-wheel  is  tlie  jiricker.  This  is  a  pointed  steel 
pencil,  wliicb  slides  in  a  brass  plato  in  the  meridian  correspond- 
ing to  the  quadrant  of  tho  perimeter.  The  brass  plate  is  gradu- 
ated from  0"  to  90°,  like  the  quadrant.  The  position  of  the 
pencil  is  altered  by  the  finger  and  thumb  of  the  operator  acting 
on  buttons  ueiir  the  edge  of  the  hand-wheel.  IJehind  tho  hand- 
wheel  is  tho  chart  holder,  hinged  at  the  bottom  and  kejit  in  posi- 
tion by  a  spring-catch ;  when  the  catch  is  raised  by  the  finger 
tho  chart-holder  falls  backward,  so  that  tho  chart  may  bo  in- 
spected or  a  new  one  introduced.  The  chart  is  thus  held  very 
near  to  the  point  of  tho  pricker,  and  is  easily  brought  into  con- 
tuct  with  it  by  the  thumb  of  tho  operator.  When  the  pricker  is 
drawn  out  to  90°  on  the  sciUo,  it  travels  over  tho  outermost 
circle  of  the  chart ;  when  it  is  pushed  down  to  0°,  it  stands  iu 
the  axis  of  the  instrument  and  corresponds  to  the  center  of  the 
chart. 

PownERKD  Boric  Acid  in  tiir  Treat.ment  of  Pi'kulknt 
Conjunctivitis. — Ferguson  (''  Opbtli.  Rev.,"  Nov.,  1882)  sug- 
gests the  a]iplication  of  finely  powdered  boric  acid  to  tlie  con- 
junctiva in  purulent  conjunctivitis,  lie  has  found  that  it  cliecks 
the  discliargo  completely  for  a  period  varying  from  two  to  twelve 
hours,  and  in  tho  milder  cases  tho  first  application  is  sufiicieiit 
to  stop  the  discharge  altogether.  When  the  discharge  reappears, 
it  is  usually  less  in  amount  and  more  watery  iu  character,  and  a 
very  few  applicatious  of  the  powder  stop  it  entirely.     The  con- 


junctiva is  then  red  and  succulent,  but  dry,  and,  if  touchod  two 
or  three  times  with  a  solution  of  silver  nitrate,  it  rapidly  returns 
to  its  normal  state. 

Nystaomcs  and  IIemebalopia  in  Mixers. — Dransart  ("  Ann. 
d'oculistique,"  Sept.-Oct.,  1882)  comes  to  the  following  conclu- 
sions as  regards  the  etiology  and  prognosis  of  nystagmus  and 
hemerulopia  occurring  iu  miners:  1.  The  nystagraos  of  miners 
is  a  simple  jiaresis  of  the  levator  muscles  and  nerves  of  the  eye^^, 
produced  by  fatigue  in  these  levators  as  a  consequence  of  work 
iu  veins  but  slightly  elevated  and  in  low  galleries ;  and  is  inde- 
pendent of  a  central  lesion  of  the  nervous  system,  as  well  as  of 
any  error  of  refraction.  The  general  atony,  anH?mia,  and  faulty 
illumination  are  secondarily  important  factors,  but  not  essential 
to  the  production  of  nystagmus  in  minors.  2.  There  esi>ts  in 
miners  a  hemeralopia  closely  connected  with  the  nystagmus, 
hut  which  may  exist  independently  of  this  affection.  3.  The 
nystagmus  of  miners  is  a  curable  disease,  and  should  not  be  con- 
sidered as  a  reason  for  exemption  from  military  service. 

Certain  Complications  following  the  Operation  for 
THE  Extraction  of  Cataract,  and  the  Means  for  1're- 
vestino  or  Remedying  tucm. — Abadie  (•' Ann.  d'oculistiijue," 
Sopt.-Oct.,  1882)  begins  by  sounding  the  praises  of  strict  jrnti- 
i^eptic  surgery,  but  admits  that,  iu  spite  of  all  these  precautions, 
there  occur  from  time  to  time  cases  of  suppurative  iridoclio- 
roiditis  after  extraction  of  cataract.  These  secondary  complica- 
tions Abadie  regards  as  dne,  in  the  immense  majority  of  cases, 
to  the  inoculation  of  sejitic  substances  in  the  corneal  wound. 
The  influence  of  these  germs  deiiosited  in  the  wound  far  out- 
weighs in  importance  any  diathetic  influence  in  the  causation 
of  inflammation.  When  the  inflammation  develops  rapidly, 
wilhin  twonty-four  hours  after  the  operation,  it  is  generally 
very  violent  and  very  grave,  and,  in  spite  of  all  antiphlogistic 
treatment,  the  eyo  is  usually  lost  by  suppuration.  Convinced 
that  the  cause  is  infection  of  the  wound,  Abadio  now  nses  dis- 
infectants from  the  beginning,  in  place  of  antiphlogistics.  As 
soon  as  the  danger  threatens  he  removes  the  bandage,  separates 
the  lips  of  the  corneal  wound  with  a  probe,  and  evacuates  the 
contents  of  tho  anterior  chamber,  if  necessary,  by  slight  pressure 
on  the  eyeball.  He  then  introduces  into  the  anterior  chamber 
the  spray  from  a  vaporizing  machine  filled  with  a  saturated  solu- 
tion of  boracic  acid,  and  thus  irrigates  completely  and  eflcctually 
the  anterior  chamber.  Then  during  the  day  every  fifteen  min- 
utes, and  several  times  during  tho  night,  a  spray  of  tho  same 
strength  is  directed  upon  tho  eye  so  ao  to  cleanse  completely 
the  conjunctival  surlace.  Every  four  hours  a  collyriura  of  eser- 
ino  is  to  be  instilled.  At  the  end  of  twenty-four  hours  the 
chemosis  is  noticeably  diminished,  tlio  pain  is  less,  and  all  the 
synijitoms  are  more  favorable.  This  treatment  is  to  be  kept  up 
as  long  as  may  be  deemed  necessary.  When  the  inflammatory 
action  threatens  to  be  very  violent,  Abadio  cauterizes  tho  entire 
extent  of  the  corneal  wound  with  the  galvano-ciutery,  the  plat- 
inum wire  being  heated  to  a  white  heat;  and  he  has  seen  the 
cornea  on  tho  following  day  become  transparent,  the  aqueons 
humor  regain  its  limpidity,  and  tho  morbid  process  arrested 
completely. 

Other  Noteworthy  Papfri. 
Abadie,  C. — Quelqucs  mot.<<  A  propos  du  traitomeut  de  la  con- 

jonctivite  granuleuse.     •' Ann.  d'oc,"  Sept. -Oct.,  1882. 
.\dadie,  C. — l)e  certaines  complications  cons^cutives  u  I'op^ra- 

tion  de  la  cataraote,  et  dos  moyens  d'y  rem6dier.     "  Ann. 

d'oc,"  Sept.-Oct..  1882. 
Abadie,  C. — Considerations  nouvelles  sur  la  r^tinito  ditc  albu- 

luinurique.     "  Union  mW.,"  Oct.  15,  1882. 
AouiLAB. — Contribution  ^  IV'tudo  de  la  k^ratite  inter>titiell«. 

"  Rec.  d'opht.,"  -\ng.,  1882. 
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Albertotti,  J.,  jr. — Experimentelle  Messung  des  verkehrten 

ophthalraoskopischen  Bikles.     ''  Klin.  Monatsbl.  f.  Augen- 

heilk.,"  Oct.,  1882. 
Albeecht,  J. — Statistische  Beitrage  zui-  Lebre  von  der  Myopie. 

"Klin.  Monatsbl.  f.  Augenheilk.,"  Oct.,  1882. 
Alexandeoff. — Contributions  a  I'^tude  de  I'elongation  des  nei-fs 

crfiniens.     "Arch,  d'oplital.,"  July-Aug.,  1882. 
Barraquer,  J.  —  Tratamiento  de  la  dacriocistitis.      "Cronica 

oltal.,"  June  12,  1882. 
-Benson,  A.  H. — On  a  case  of  voluntary  nystagmus.      "  Roy. 

Lond.  Ophth.  Hosp.  Rep.,"  x,  3. 
Berger,  E. — Ueber  Bindegewebsbildungen  in  der  Sehnerven- 

papille  und  der  Netzbaut.    "Klin.  Monatsbl.  f.  Augenlieilk.," 

Aug.,  1882. 
Berlin,   R.  —  Zur   Pbysiologie    der   Ilandschrift.      "Arcb.   f. 

Opbtb.,"  xxviii,  2. 
Bertin-Sans,  E. — Le  problenie  de  la  myopie  scolaire.     "  Ann. 

d'hygiene  publique.,"  Jan.- Feb.,  1882. 
Blanch,  A. — Melano-sarcome  de  la  paupidre.     "Rec.  d'opht.," 

Oct.,  1882. 
Boll. — Tesi  ed  ipotesi  sulla  pereezione  della  luce  e  dei  colori. 

"Ann.  di  ottal.,"  si,  2  and  3. 
Borthen. — Epicanthus.     "Rec.  d'opbt.,"  Oct.,  1882. 
Bowen,   W.  S.  —  Long-continued  presence   of   a  spiculum   of 

copper  in  tbe  cornea  without  exciting  apparent  irritation. 

"  Arch,  of  Ophth.,"  xi,  3. 
Braohet. — Conjonctivites  simples:  leur  nature  et  leur  traite- 

ment.     "  Rec.  d'opht.,"  July,  1882. 
Braiiet,  W.  a.,  and  Gama  Lobo. — On  choroidal  new  forma- 
tions.    "  Roy.  Lond.  Ophth.  IIosp.  Rep.,"  x,  3. 
Burnett,  S.  M. — Circumcorneale  Ilypertrophie  der  Conjunctiva 

und  einige  Eigentbumlichkeiten  ihres  Auftretens  bei  Negern. 

"Arch.  f.  Augenheilk.,"  xi,  4. 
Capron,  F.  p. — A  case  of  blindness  after  fracture  of  the  base  of 

the  skull.     "  Arch,  of  Opbtb.,"  xi,  3. 
Cabreras-Aeago. — Del  sarampion  en  sus  diversas  manifesta- 

eiones  oculares  primarias  6  secundarias.      "  Oftal.  pract.," 

Aug.  10,  1882. 
Casagemos,  J. — La  cirugia  ocular  antiseptica  en  la  clinica  del 

Dr.  Barraquer.     "  Cronica  oftal.,"  July  12,  1882. 
Chabnlet,  W. — On  keratoscopy.     "Roy.  Lond.  Ophth.  IIosp. 

Rep.,"  X,  3. 
Chaepentier,  a.  —  Sur  quelques  usages  du  trou  st6nop6ique. 

"Arch,  d'opht.,"  May-June,  1882. 
Charpentier,  a. —  Recbercbes   sur  la  distinction   des  points 

lumineux.     "  Arch,  d'opht.,"  July-Aug.,  1882. 
Chisolm,  J.  J. — Cataract  extraction  with  iridectomy  in  an  in- 
fant six  months  old.     "  Arcb.  of  Ophth.,"  xi,  3,  1882. 
CoENWELL,  H.  G.  —  A  compound  dermoid  cyst  of  the  orbit. 

"  Arch,  of  Ophth.,"  xi,  3. 
CoHEAL. — Una  pregunta  sobre  la  sindectomia.      "  Cronica  of- 
tal.," July  12,  1882. 
Critchett,  a. — On  a  case  of  &ym|)athetic  ophthalmia  occurring 
fifteen  days  after  removal  of  tbe  injured  eye.     "Roy.  Lond. 
Ophth.  Hosp.  Rep.,"  x,  3. 
Denissenko. — Zur  Frage  der  Erniihrung  der  Cornea.     "Klin. 

Monatsbl.  f.  Augenheilk.,"  Sept.,  1882. 
Desfosses   et  Banviee.  —  Anatomie    de    la    ratine.      "  Arch. 

d'opht.,"  March- April,  1882. 
Dianoux. — De  I'autoplastie  palpebrale  par  le  proc6J6  de  G  ayet. 

"Ann.  d'oc,"  Sept.-Oct.,  1882. 
Dimmer,  F. — Zur  Diagnostik  der  Glaskorperablosung.     "  Klin. 

Monatsbl.  f.  Augenheilk.,"  Aug.,  1882. 
Deansaet. — Gu6rison  du  ptosis  par  des  proc^dds  op6ratoires  sp6- 
ciaux.     Conjonctivite  purulente  et  conjonctivite  catarrbale, 
par  cause  rhumatismale.     "  Ann.  d'oc.,"  Sept.-Oct.,  1882. 


Dransaet. — Du  nystagmus  et  de  I'b^meralopie  cbez  les  mineurs. 

"Ann.  d'oc,"  Sept.-Oct.,  1882. 
FALcni,  F. — Granuloma  e  tubercolosi  della  congiuntiva.  "Gazz. 

degli  ospit.,"  Oct.  22,  1882. 
Falchi. — Tuberculosi  dell'  occhio  per  inoculazione.     "Ann.  di 

ottal.,"  xi,  2  and  3. 
Feeguson,  H.  L. — A  new  treatment  for  purulent  conjunctivitis. 

"  Opbtb.  Rev.,"  Nov.,  1882. 
Fontau,  J. — De  I'h^m^ralopie  tropicale.     "  Rec.  d'opht.,"  Oct., 

1882. 
FnoHS,   E. — Aneurysma   arterio-venosum   retinse.      "  Arch.   f. 

Augenheilk.,"  xi,  4. 
Fucns,  E. — Melanoma  iridis.     "Arch.  f.  Augenheilk.,"  xi,  4. 
(iALEzowsKi. — Opbtbalmoscope  a  refraction  et  a  double  foyer. 

"Rec.  d'opht.,"  July,  1882. 
Galezowski.  —  Chancre   des  paupieres   et  du   globe   oculaire. 

"  Rec.  d'opbt.,"  Oct.,  1882. 

Gama  Lobo. — M^tbode  suivie  au  laboratoire  de  M.  le  professeur 

Donders   pour   d^couvrir   la   excite   des    couleurs.      "  Rec. 

d'opbt.,"  Sept.,  1882. 

IIaase,  C.  G. — Eiu  Fall  von  Cysticercus  cellulosae  im  Glaskor- 

per.     Extraction  desselben,  Erbaltung  des  Auges  und  des 

vorbandenen  Sehvermogens.     "  Arch.  f.  Augenheilk.,"  xi,  4. 

Harlan,  H. — Iodoform   in   purulent   ophtluilmia.     "  Maryland 

Med.  Jour.,"  Nov.  1,  1882. 
Higgens,  C. — Cases  of  conical  cornea  treated  by  elliptical  in- 
cision.    "  Roy.  Lond.  Ophth.  Hosp.  Rep.,"  x,  3. 
IliRSciiBERG,  J. — Zur  Prognose  des  Aderhautsarcoms.  "Arcb. 

f.  path.  Anat.  u.  Physiol,  u.  f.  klin.  Med.,"  xc,  1. 
IIoLT,  E.  E. — Boiler-makers'  deafness  and  bearing  in  a  noise. 

"Trans,  of  the  Am.  Otol.  Soc,"  iii,  1,  1882. 
rioTZ,  F.  C. — Schliiume  Folgen  einer  Calomeleinstiiubung  in  's 

Auge.     "  Arch.  f.  Augenheilk.,"  xi,  4. 
Javal. — Seconde    contribution   a  I'ophthalmometrie.      "  Ann. 

d'oc,"  July-Aug.,  1882. 
JuLER,  H. — Tbe  theory  and  practice  of  retinoscopy  in  the  diag- 
nosis of  the  errors  of  refraction.    "  Ophth.  Rev.,"  Oct.,  1882. 
Ji'LER,  H. — The  application  of  retinoscopy  to  the  diagnosis  and 
treatment  of  tbe  errors  of  refraction.     [Brit.  Med.  Assoc] 
"Brit.  Med.  Jour.,"  Oct.  7,  1882. 
Knapp,  II. — On  tbe  treatment  of  aural  ])olypi.     "  Trans,  of  the 

Am.  Otol.  Soc,"  iii,  1,  1882. 
KoLBE,  B. — Ein   Fall   von   angeborener   einseitiger  Rothgrun- 

sohwiicbe.     "  Centralbl.  f.  prakt.  Augenheilk.,"  Oct.,  1882. 
Krause,  F. — On  tbe  anatomical  alterations  after  optico-ciliary 

neurotomy.     "Arcb.  of  Opbtb.,"  xi,  3,  1882. 
Latdesberg,  M. — Zur  Kenntnis  des  Verhaltens  fremder  Korper      \  ' 
im  Augeninnern.     "  Centralbl.  f.  prakt.  Augenheilk.,"  Sept., 
1882. 
Landmann,  E. — Ueber  die  Wirkung  aseptisch  in  das  Auge  einge- 

drungener  Fremdkorper.     "  Arch.  f.  Opbtb.,"  xxviii,  2. 
Lawson,  G. — On  a  case  of  tumor   springing  from  the   optic 

nerve.     "  Roy.  Lond.  Ophth.  Hosp.  Rep.,"  x,  3. 
Lawson,  G. — Hydatid  tumor  of  the  orbit.    "  Roy.  Lond.  Opbtb. 

Hosp.  Rep.,"  X,  3. 
I.EROT,  J.  A. — Optique  pliysiologique,  vision  centrale,  irradia- 
tion et  acuit6  visuelle.     "  Arch,  d'opht.,"  July-Aug.,  1882. 
Lopez-OcaUa,  J. — La  sindectomia  en  la  conjuntivis  purulenta. 

"Cr6nica  oftal.,"  June  12,  1882. 
Maconaohie,  G.  a. — Three  cases  of  purulent  opiithalmia  rap- 
idly cured  by  iodoform.     "Opbtb.  Rev.,"  Aug.,  1882. 
Magxi. — Considerazioni  intorno  alia  formazione  e  costituzione 
definitiva  del   vitreo  nell' occhio  umano.      "  Riv.   Clin,  di 
Bologna,"  June,  1882. 
Mandelstamm,  L. — Ein  Fall  von  Mikrophthalinus  congenitus. 
"Centralbl.  f.  prakt.  Augenheilk.,"  Oct.,  1882. 
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Matthiessen,  L. — Ueber  die  Beziehungen  welche  zwischen  dem 

Brecliungsiiidex   des   Kerncentrums  der   Krystalllinse   nnd 

den  DimcDsionen  des  Aiiges  bestehen.     ''Arch.  f.  d.  ges. 

PhjB.,"  xxvii,  11  and  12. 
MAYERtiADSEN,  G. — Zur  Actiologie  des  Ilydrophthalmus.  "  Cen- 

tralbl.  f.  prakt.  Aiigcnheilk.,"  Aug.,  1882. 
Mayeriiausen,  G. — Uebor  ABSociation  der  Klange,  speciell  dcr 

Worte,  niit  Farben.  "  Klin.  Monatsbl.  f.  Augenbeilk.,"  Nov., 

1882. 
MoouE,  J.  W. — PycBmic  panoplitlmlmitis  resulting  from  embolism 

in  mitral  stenosis.    "Dublin  Jour,  of  Med.  Sci.,"  Sept.,  1882. 
MooREN. — Disturbances  of  vision  and  uterine  diseases.    "  Arch. 

of  Ophth.,"  xi,  3. 
Naranjo  y  RiiTE. — Las  discusiones  sobre  la  peritomia.    "  Oftal. 

pract.,"  Sept.  10,  1882. 
NioATi. — Reraarques   au   sujet  des   conditions  de  vue   exigd-es 

pour  le  service  railitaire.     "  Arch,  d'opht.,"    March-April, 

1882. 
NcEi.,  J.  B. — Des  glandes  tubulenscs  pnthologiques  dans  la  con- 

jonctive  humaine.     "  Ann.  d'oc,"  July-Aug.,  1882. 
Ohmerod,  J.  A. — Symmetrical  syphilitic  disease  of  the  third 

nerves.     "  Brain,"  v,  2. 
Obio. — Una  rospuesta  d  correo  vuelto.      Sobru  la  sindectomia. 

"Cr6nioa  oftal.,"  July  12,  1882. 
Parrot,  J. — Sur  un  phenomi^uc  pupillnire  obscrv6  dans  quelques 

^•tals  patbologiques  de  la  premiOro  enfance.    "  Rev.  do  m6d.," 

Oct.  1",  1882.  •     • 

De  i.a  Pe.^a,  A. — El  nitrato  y  clorhidrato  de  pilocarpina  en  la 

oftiilinologia.     "La  Oftal.  practica,"  Aiio  i,  No.  6,  Sept.  10, 

1882. 
Pfi.Coer. — Zur  Frago    der    llornliautcrnilhrung.      "Klin.   Mo- 
natsbl. f.  Augenbeilk, ,"  Nov.,  1882. 
PoNOKT. — Tnberculoso   primitive   do    I'iris   et  du   corps   vitri!'. 

"  Bull,  et  mL'm.  do  la  soc.  do  cliir.,"  July  5,  1882. 
Rami'oi.di. — Sulle  cau.Ho  menu  frequenti  dell'  astenopia  d'accomo- 

daziono.     "Ann.  di  ottal.,"  xi,  4. 
Ramtoi-di. — Un  caso  do  tenonito  [)rimitiva.     ".\nn.  di  ottal.," 

xi,  2  and  3. 
Rara. — Contributo  alio  studio  delhi  paralisi  dei  ncrvi  niotori 

deir  occhio.     "  Ann.  di  ottal.,"  xi,  2  and  3. 
RoBiNSKf,  S. — Untersuchungen  fiber  die  sogenannten  Augenlin- 

scnfusern.     "Arch.  f.  .\ugenheilk.,"  xi,  4. 
RocKLiFi'E,  VV.  C. — A  caso  of  acute  conjunctivitis  caused  by  the 

electric  light.     "Ophth.  Rev.,"  S.pt.,  1882. 
Santos-Fernandez,  J. — La  jierdida  do  la  vista  en  la  fiebre  ama- 

rilla.     "  Cr^nica  oftal.,"  Sept.  12,  1882. 
Saundhy,   R. — On  changes   in   the   fundus   oculi    in   annjmia. 

"Ophth.  Rev.,"  Sept.,  1882. 
Soiirokder. — Do  I'essonce  do  rhyperm6tropic  manifesto   et  do 

rhyperm6troi)io  latente.     "  Arch,  d'opht.,"  July-Aup.,  1882. 
Soni'i-TEN,    M.  W. — Ueber  dio   Bcobachtung  des   Augenhiiiter- 

grundes  unter  hochgradiger  Vergrosserung.    "  Arch.  f.  Anat. 

u.  Physiol.,  physiol.  Abtli.,"  1882,  3.  u.  4.  Heft. 
SoiiwEiGOER,  C. — Zur   f]mbolio   der  Artoria  centrales    retina*. 

"  Arch.  f.  Augenbeilk.,"  xi,  4. 
SiiAW,  J. — Melancliolia  with  left  hemiplegia  and  defective  vision 

of  left  eye.     "  Brain,"  v,  2. 
Smith,  1'. — Glaucoma  following  a  bbnv  on  the  eye:  [lathology. 

"Ophth.  Rev.,"  Aug.,  1882. 
Stevens,  W.  I.e  C. — Vision  by  the  light  of  the  electric  spark. 

"Jour,  of  the  Franklin  Institute,"  Nov.,  1882. 
Tamamohek,  J. — F.in  neuer  Beitrag  zur  Pathologio  und  Therapie 

der  Aftoctioucn  des  Tarsalrandos  insbesoudero  des  Trichiasis* 

und  Distichiasiu.     "  Coutralbl.   f.  prakt.  Augenbeilk,"  Sept., 

1882. 


Tatiob,  C.B. — On  the  transplantation  of  skin  en  matM  in  the 

treatment  of  ectropiun  and  other  deformities  of  the  eyelids. 

[Brit.  Med.  Assoc]    "Brit.  Med.  Jour.,"  Oct.  7,  1882. 
Van   deb   Weyde,   A.  J.  —  Die   Systeme   der  Farbenblinden. 

"  Arch.  f.  Ophth.,"  ixviii,  2. 
Van  Duybe.  —  Bride  derinoide  ocolo-palp6brale  et  colobome 

parliel  do  la  paupif-re,  avec  reinarqiies  sur  la  gfni-se  de  ce« 

anomalies.     "Ann.  d'oc,"  Sept. -Oct.,  1882. 
Vetsch,  U. — Uebor  Glioma  retinto.      "Arch.  f.   Augenbeilk.," 

xi,  4. 
Von  Kkies,  J. — Dio  Gesichtsempfindungcn  und   ilire  Analyse. 

"  Arch.  f.  Annt.  u.  Physiol.,"   1882,   physiol.   Abth. :  Snppl. 

Band. 
De  Wecker,   L.  —  Die  mittelst  Jequirityinfusion  kOnstlich   er- 

zeugto  Ophthalmia  purulenta.     "  Klin.  Monalsbl.   f.  Angen- 

heilk.,"  Sept.,  1882. 
Weinberg. — Exophthalmic  k  la  suite  de  dents  carifes.     "Rec. 

d'opht.,"  July,  1882. 
Weinberg. — Kystes  de  I'lris.     "  Rec.  d'opht.,"  Jaly,  1882. 
YvERT,  A. — Do  Textraction  des  corps  C'trangers  dn  globe  de 

I'ceil   (morceaux  de  for  on  d'acier)  an  moyen  de  I'aimant. 

"Rec.  d'opht,"  July,  Aug.,  .Sept.,  1882. 
Zelinka,  C. — Die  nerven  der  Cornea  der  Knocbenfische  nnd 

ihre  Endigung  im  Epitbel.     "Arch.  f.  mikr.  Anat.,"  xxi,  2. 

Otologt. 
H^MORBnAoic  Inflammation  of  the  Labthinth  in  Cuil- 
dren. — Lucae  ("Arch.  f.  path.  Anat.  u.  Physiol,  u.  f.  klin. 
Med.,"  Ixxxviii,  3)  states  that  if  in  a  previously  normal  ear 
complete  deafness  suddenly  appears,  wo  mast  assume  that  there 
has  occurred  a  sudden  ha;raorrhage  into  the  labyrinth.  When 
this  occurs  in  children  the  deafness  is,  almost  without  exception, 
bilateral,  and  more  or  less  complete;  and  coming  as  it  d'jes 
usually  at  a  very  early  age,  the  result  is  almost  certain  to  be 
deaf-mutism.  In  one  case  which  he  reports  there  were  two 
stages  distinguishable  in  the  disease :  one  short,  which,  under 
the  form  of  epidemic  cerebro-spinal  meningitis,  is  about  ended 
on  the  tenth  day  ;  and  a  second  longer,  which,  with  a  reappear- 
ance of  tho  meningeal  symptoms,  ended  in  six  weeks  in  death. 
The  clo.so  of  tho  first  period  was  marked  by  the  sudden  deaf- 
ness, which  was  bilateral  and  complete,  and  remained  so  until 
death.  Tho  deafness  is  not  accompanied  by  vertigo.  At  the 
autopsy  of  this  case,  in  detaching  the  dura  from  tho  petrous 
bone  there  was  seen  on  both  sides  a  moderately  thick,  red,  vas- 
cular, cord-like  prolongation  from  the  dura,  which  entered  the 
petrous  bone  beneath  the  superior  semicircular  canal.  When  this 
was  removed,  its  place  of  entrance  was  found  to  be  a  deep,  red, 
triangular  opening.  Lucao  concluded  that  this  was  tho  channel 
by  which  the  inflammation  was  propagated  from  the  brain  to 
the  labyrinth,  and  that  in  this  propagation  the  bony  structure 
surrounding  the  semicircular  canals  plays  an  important  part. 
An  usteo-myelitis  first  arises,  then  the  vessels  become  inflamed, 
and  finally  a  ha>morrhagic  inflammation  in  the  s^niioircular 
canals  is  |iroduced,  in  which  it  is  still  uncertain  whether  the 
inflammation  or  the  liaMuorrhage  is  the  tirst  stop.  This  bony 
structure  in  young  children  is  extremely  thin.  If  the  dura  cov- 
ering the  petrous  bone  be  regarded  as  its  periosteum,  which  acts 
as  conductor  for  the  nutritive  fluid  coming  from  the  middle 
mcningeid  ortery  and  its  various  branches  to  the  pyramid,  it 
will  bo  seen,  on  careful  examination,  that  of  these  arterial 
branches  the  artoria  subarcuata  is  the  one  upon  which  the 
growth  of  tho  bony  tissue  surrounding  the  semicircular  canals 
depends.  It  is  known  that  in  new-born  infants  the  two  ver- 
tical canals  lie  almost  uncovered,  and  that  the  vascular  cord 
from  the  dura  is  here  very  large,  and  its  point  of  entrance  is 
very  wide,  while  as  year*  go  ou,  both  become  smaller  from  de- 
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posit  of  bone  around  them.  Tliis  may  explain  why  diseases  of 
the  cranial  cavity  and  middle  ear  in  young  children  so  often 
lead  to  great  disturbances  of  nutrition  of  the  pyramid  and  laby- 
rinth. To  this  circumstance  must  be  ascribed  the  great  vulner- 
ability of  the  labyrinth  in  very  young  children.  The  great 
danger  of  all  is  the  threatening  deaf-mutism,  because  the  excit- 
ing cause  for  these  destructive  changes  in  the  labyrinth  occurs 
at  a  period  wlion  the  child  either  has  not  yet  begun  to  speak, 
or  else  when  the  command  of  the  faculty  of  speech  is  still  very 
slight. 

New  Audiometer  for  Appreciating  Auditory  Sensibilitt. 
— Lacliarriere  (-'Ann.  des  raal.de  I'oreille,"  etc.,  July,  1882) 
describes  a  new  audiometer  for  determining  the  degree  of  audi- 
tory sensibility.  It  consists,  1,  of  a  microphone  for  giving  ap- 
preciation of  the  noise,  and  set  in  motion  by  two  small  piles  of 
chloride  of  silver ;  2,  of  a  tuning-fork,  caused  to  vibrate  by  a 
battery  of  four  piles  of  manganese  ;  3,  of  a  telephone  for  trans- 
mitting to  the  ear  noises  and  sounds  ;  4,  of  a  rheostat  for  deter- 
mining the  number  of  ohms  or  electric  units  introduced  into  the 
circuit ;  5,  of  the  principal  induction-coil,  which  is  traversed  by 
the  currents  from  botli  sonrces  of  electricity,  which  is  Boudet's. 
The  tuning-fork  is  made  to  vibrate  by  four  elements  of  binoxide 
of  manganese  coutained  in  the  bottom  of  the  box.  The  current 
penetrates  tlie  tuning-fork  on  one  side  by  the  heel  of  the  instru- 
ment, which  receives  the  wire  of  the  negative  pole,  and  from  the 
other  si3e  by  an  induction-coil  placed  at  its  ends.  The  inner- 
most induction-coil  is  connected  wit  li  the  pile  by  the  "manette," 
and  gives  off  a  wire,  which,  by  the  aid  of  a  regulating  button, 
connects  it  w'ith  the  platinum  wire  bound  to  the  end  of  the  tun- 
ing-fork, and  serves  as  interrupter.  The  outermost  induction- 
coil  is  connected  on  one  side  with  the  rheostat,  and  on  the 
other  with  Boudet's  induction-coil. 

Audiometers. — Baratoux  ("  Rev.  mens,  d'otol.,"  Aug.,  1882) 
describes  a  modification  of  Boudet's  audiometer,  which  he 
thinks  is  an  improvement.  He  preserves  the  rheostat  and  tele- 
phone in  place,  but  suppresses  the  microphone  and  watch.  In 
the  place  of  the  latter  he  has  introduced  an  electric  tuning-fork 
with  a  single  coil.  This  tuning-fork  is  attached  at  one  end  to 
the  pile,  and  at  the  other  to  a  Boudet's  coil.  By  means  of  the 
formula  given  by  Boudet,  he  can  measure  the  auditory  acuity  in 
ohms.  To  do  this,  it  is  necessary  to  first  measure  the  resistance 
of  all  the  apparatus  employed.  He  employs  the  pile  of  Calland- 
Trouv6. 

Boiler-maker's  Deafness  and  Hearing  in  a  Noise. — Dr. 
Holt  ("Trans,  of  the  Am.  Ophth.  Soc,"  iii,  1,  1882)  has  ex- 
amined tlie  hearing  and  ears  of  a  large  number  of  boiler-makers. 
He  found  that  several  of  these  men  could  hear  the  tick  of  a 
watch  when  pressed  against  the  auricle,  when  they  could  not 
hear  it  from  the  mastoid  or  tlie  temple.  Wlien  placed  vibrating 
in  the  center  of  the  teeth  or  vertex,  the  tuning-fork  was  invari- 
ably heard  better  in  the  poorer  ear.  The  length  of  time  the 
tuning-fork  was  heard  by  bone  conduction  indicated  that  the 
deafness  was  not  due  wholly  to  the  effects  of  the  concussions 
upon  the  nerves,  but  that  it  was  principally  due  to  the  effects  of 
the  occupation  upon  the  conducting  apparatus  of  the  ear,  since 
they  heard  the  tuning-fork,  when  placed  vibrating  in  the  center 
of  the  teeth,  as  long  as  or  longer  than  the  normal  ear,  and  al- 
ways longer  in  the  deafer  ear  for  aerial  sounds.  The  more 
Holt  examined  tliese  men,  the  more  he  was  impressed  with  the 
idea  that  tlie  impaired  hearing  was  due  much  more  to  the  con- 
dition of  tlie  conducting  apparatus  than  to  an  impairment  of 
the  central  perceptive  apparatus  of  the  car,  and  also  that  there 
was  a  direct  bone  or  tissue  conduction  of  sound  to  the  nerve. 
In  all,  the  membrana  tympani  showed  about  the  same  changes 
that  are  observed  to  have  taken  place  in  chronic  catarrhal  otitis 
media.     The  naso-pharynx  was  invariably  in  a  catarrhal  condi- 


tion. The  Eustachian  tube  was  patent  in  most  of  the  cases. 
He  thinks  that  those  patients  who  claim  tliat  they  can  hear  bet- 
ter in  a  noise  are  inexact  in  their  observations,  and  labor  under 
a  misapprehension  of  facts.  In  reviewing  the  results  of  the  ex- 
amination of  the  men  who  are  employed  in  making  steam- 
boilers.  Holt  finds  that  all  thus  engaged  become  more  or  less 
deaf,  the  degree  and  length  o"f  time  elapsing  before  this  occurs 
depending  somewhat  upon  the  tendency  of  the  middle  ear  to 
take  on  catarrhal  inflammation.  The  deafness  and  condition  in 
which  the  organ  of  hearing  is  found  does  not  differ  materially 
from  that  of  chronic  catarrhal  otitis  media,  since  it  is  produced 
by  a  similar  cause,  and  is  due  much  more  to  a  defect  in  the  con- 
ducting apparatus  of  the  ear  than  to  the  perceptive  part  of  the 
same  organ,  the  exciting  cause  of  the  deafness  being  traceable 
to  the  constant  agitation  of  the  joints  of  the  ossicles,  thereby 
exciting  inflammation  of  these  structures,  and  producing  more 
or  less  anchylosis  of  them,  particularly  of  the  stapes. 

Treatment  of  Aural  Polypi. — Knapp  ("  Trans,  of  the  Am. 
Ophth.  Soc,"  iii,  1,  1882)  takes  occasion  to  warn  against  re- 
peated cauterizations,  and  expresses  a  decided  opinion  in  favor 
of  the  alcohol  treatment.  He  recommends  that  granulation^ 
with  a  broad  basis  be  allowed  to  grow  until  they  have  become 
pedunculated.  He  prefers  the  old  method  of  avulsion,  as  being 
both  expeditious  and  efiicient- 

Bilateral  Absence  of  the  Labyrinth  in  a  Deaf-Mute.— 
-  Moos  and  Steinbriigge  ("  Ztsohr.  f .  Ohrenheilk.,"  xi,  4)  found  that 
the  Jahyrintli  was  absent  on  both  sides.  On  the  right  side  there 
was  no  space  corresponding  to  the  vestibule,  nor  was  there  any 
sign  of  a  cavity  of  a  semicircular  canal  or  of  an  ampulla.  In 
place  of  the  vestibule  was  a  mass  of  fat-globules  and  finely 
meshed  connective-tissue  fibers.  The  canals  for  the  passage  of 
the  vestibular  nerves  were,  however,  present,  as  well  as  the 
nerves  themselves.  There  was  no  trace  of  the  cochlea.  On  the 
left  side  almost  exactly  similar  conditions  existed ;  there  was 
not  a  trace  of  semicircular  canals,  ampulla,  or  cochlea.  On  ex- 
amining the  auditory  nerves,  some  of  the  fibers  w^re  normal, 
but  others  were  altered  and  pushed  aside  by  connective-tissue 
fibers,  and  had  lost  their  medullary  sheath  either  entirely  or  in 
part.  Varicosities  of  varying  size  were  very  numerous  in  the 
course  of  the  nerve  fibers,  so  that  in  many  places  they  looked 
like  a  string  of  pearls.  In  between  the  fibers  were  occasionally 
seen  groups  of  rounded  hyaline  globules.  The  entire  process 
was  atrophic  and  pathological,  the  atrophy  being  that  from 
inactivity  or  disuse.  It  is  to  be  regarded  as  another  proof  of 
tlie  correctness  of  the  view  that  the  different  parts  of  the  ear 
are  developed  independently. 

Acute  Degeneration  of  the  Auditory  Nerves  ln  Paoht-  /  j 
MENiNGiTis.^In  examining  the  skull  and  ears  of  a  patient  who 
died  from  hjemorrhagic  pachymeningitis  complicated  witli  pyse- 
mia.  Moos  and  Steinbrugge  ("Ztschr.  f.  Ohrenheilk.,"  xi,  4) 
found  changes  in  the  auditory  nerve  and  right  internal  auditory 
artery.  The  auditory  nerves  had  both  undergone  degeneration 
of  their  trunks  in  the  labyrinth,  the  cause  of  this  being  the  very 
considerable  subdural  and  interfascicular  extravasations  of  blood, 
and  the  thrombotic  changes  in  the  course  of  the  internal  audi- 
tory artery.  The  latter  probably  occurred  only  a  short  time  be- 
fore death,  and  the  structure  of  the  thrombus  did  not  furnish  any 
grounds  for  assuming  its  pyfemic  origin.  The  hfemorrhage  into 
the  nerve  caused  a  laceration  of  a  large  number  of  nerve  fibers, 
which,  deprived  of  their  nutrition,  soon  degenerated.  The  en- 
tire process  was  very  acute  during  the  last  days  of  life,  for  the 
peripheral  nerves  in  the  labyrinth  remained  intact,  in  spite  of 
the  degeneration  in  the  trunk  of  the  auditory  nerve.  The  de- 
generative process,  moreover,  was  limited  rather  to  the  central 
portion  of  the  nerve  trunk,  while  the  more  superficial  nerve 
fibers  remained  normal. 
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The  Sense  of  Dizziness  rj  Deaf-Mctes.— James  ("  Am. 
Jonr.  of  Otol.,"  Oct.,  1882)  has  made  some  interesting  observa- 
tions upon  the  sense  of  dizziness  in  deaf-miites.  He  assumed 
that  among  the  inmates  of  deaf-mute  asylums  there  must  be  a 
considerable  number  in  wlioin  either  the  labyrinths  or  the  audi- 
tory nerves  in  their  totality  have  been  destroyed  by  the  same 
causcH  that  produced  tlie  deafness.  If  tlie  semicircular  canals 
be  really  the  starting-points  of  the  sensation  of  dizziness,  we 
ought  to  find  a  certain  proportion  of  deaf-mutes  who  are  com- 
pletely insusceptible  of  that  aflection,  and  others  who  enjoy  im- 
munity in  a  less  complete  degree.  His  observations  were  made 
upon  519  dcaf-inute.s,  of  whom  186  are  reported  as  totally  insus- 
ceptible of  being  m.'ide  dizzy  by  whirling  rapi<lly  round  with  the 
head  in  any  position  whatever,  and  134  are  sot  down  as  dizzy 
in  a  very  slight  degree.  The  simplest  way  of  testing  the  matter 
was  by  active  spinning  about  on  the  feet  with  the  head  succes- 
sively upright,  bent  forward,  and  inclined  on  one  shoulder,  the 
eyes  being  closed,  to  eliminate  purely  optical  vertigo.  Taken  in 
their  crudity,  these  answers  suggest  the  bare  possibility  tliat 
aniDsthesia  of  the  semicircular  canals  may  confer  some  little  im- 
munity from  this  |)articu!arly  distressing  form  of  imaginative 
weakness. 

CiiiNouNR  Salicylate  in  Otouhikea. — Burnett  (■'  Am.  Jour, 
of  Otol.,"  Oct.,  1882)  has  been  continuing  bis  observations  upon 
the  salicylate  of  chinoline  in  otorrhooa,  as  to  its  effects  in  check- 
ing the  i)urulent  discbarges  and  destroying  tbo  ofVensive  odor, 
lie  has  found  bettor  results  from  mixing  the  pure  powder  witli 
powdered  boracic  acid  in  the  proportion  of  one  drachm  of  the 
chinoline  salicylate  to  one  ounce  of  boracic  acid.  The  ear 
should  bo  cleansed  by  cotton  on  a  swab,  and  then  the  powder 
should  be  insufllatod. 

The  Proc.kessive  Growth  of  the  Dermoid  Coat  of  the 
MicMBiiANA  TYMi'ANi.^Bhike  ("  Am.  Jour,  of  Otol.,"  Oct.,  1882) 
has  been  making  observations  upon  the  direction  of  the  move- 
ment of  the  outer  superficial  coat  of  the  drum-membranes, 
which  were  conducted  as  follows:  Small  discs  were  cut  from 
thin,  double-sized  foreign  post  or  note  paper,  dipped  in  water, 
caught  one  at  a  fiine  upon  the  end  of  a  fine,  cotton  tipped,  bent 
wire  probe,  carried  into  the  ear  under  good  illumination,  and 
successively  brought  into  contuct  with  tbo  menibrana  tyinpani, 
to  wliicb  they  immediately  and  firmly  adhereil,  the  warmth  of 
the  surface  quickly  setting  the  sizing.  At  intervals  of  from  two 
to  five  days  the  ear  was  examined,  and  the  movement  of  each 
di.so  recorded  on  n  drawing.  The  discs,  placed  just  posteriorly 
to  tlie  malleus,  usually  made  a  nearly  straight  line  toward  tlie 
posterior-superior  periphery  of  the  mombrane,  their  lines  of 
movement  coinciding  nttor  they  bad  jjasscd  the  periphery  and 
reached  a  point  varying  from  two  to  five  millimetres  distant 
from  tbo  poriphory,  on  the  wall  of  the  canal.  The  disc  placed 
at  tbo  tip  of  the  malleus  described  a  slight  curve  and  followed 
the  lino  of  its  predecessors,  but  without  overtaking  them,  being 
usually  from  one  to  three  days  longer  in  reaching  the  periphery. 
The  third  disc,  placed  in  front  of  the  tip  of  the  malleus,  de- 
scribed a  still  larger  curve,  and  made  its  way  also  toward  the 
posterior-superior  \ieriphery.  The  disc  placed  in  front  of  the 
malleus,  about  half  way  betwoon  the  tip  of  tbo  manubrium  and 
the  short  process,  made  its  way,  more  slowly  than  the  others,  in 
a  nearly  "straight  line  toward  the  antorior-suporior  periphery, 
where  it  cither  continued  directly  outward  along  the  superior 
wall  of  the  canal,  or  else  passed  over  the  superior  border  of 
Shrapnell's  menibrano.  From  those  observations  it  would  seem 
that  the  most  ra|)id  clearing  away  of  the  dermoid  coat  of  the 
mombrana  tympaui  occurs  in  that  portion  of  tho  membrane 
the  integrity  of  which  is  most  important  to  its  function  of  vi- 
bration with  tho  malleus,  and  the  most  vigorous  progressive  out- 
ward movement  of  tho  lining  of  tho  canal  occurs  in  the  same  line. 


DiLCTE  Mineral  Acids  is  toe  Treatment  of  Cabies,  Nb- 
CR0SI8,  AND  E.X08T08E8  OF  THE  Ear. — Pritchard  ('•  Brit.  Med. 
Jour.,"  Oct.  21,  1882)  speaks  highly  of  the  efficacy  of  dilute 
mineral  acids,  preferably  nitric  acid,  in  cases  of  subacute  and 
dironic  inflammation  of  the  bone  with  caries  or  necrosis  of  the 
walls  of  the  external  auditory  canal,  tympanum,  or  internal  ear, 
and  also  of  the  mastoid  process.  Tlie  acid  seems  to  dis.-'olve  the 
dead  particles  of  bone  and  induce  a  healthy  action.  Should 
there  be  a  piece  of  necrosed  bone,  more  or  less  loose,  but  not 
free  enough  to  be  removed  at  once,  the  acid  injections  will  be 
found  valuable.  The  necrosed  bone  is  in  a  position  to  be  readily 
decalcified  by  the  acid  ;  and  when  the  piece  is  thus  softened,  it 
can  easily  be  removed  by  forceps,  or,  as  frequently  happens,  it 
is  unconsciously  syringed  out  by  tho  imtient.  The  strength  of 
the  acid  solution  should  be  from  one  fourth  to  one  half  per  cent. 
of  tho  pure  nitric  acid,  to  whicli  a  little  carbolic  acid  is  to  be 
added  to  render  the  solution  more  thoroughly  antisci>tic.  Tho 
car  is  to  be  syringed  with  this  colution,  warm,  two  or  three 
times  a  day.  In  mastoid  diseases,  where  a  sinus  back  of  the  au- 
ricle exists,  or  an  incision  has  been  made,  this  wound  or  sinus 
should  bo  syringed  two  or  three  times  a  day  ;  and  if  there  is  any 
communication  through  the  bone  between  the  sinus  and  the 
tympanic  cavity  or  canal,  as  often  happens,  the  acid  solution 
should,  if  possible,  be  .syringed  through  from  canal  to  wound, 
and  from  wound  to  canal 

In  the  case  of  exostoses,  which  either  partially  or  completely 
block  the  external  auditory  canal,  and  which  arc  complicated 
with  suppurative  disease,  caries,  or  necrosis,  the  removal,  or  par- 
tial removal,  of  the  bony  ob.struction  is  imperative;  and  here 
the  acid  solution  may  be  of  groat  value,  either  alone  or  as  an 
adjuvant  to  the  operation  of  drilling.  He  gives  a  number  of 
cases  in  detail,  showing  the  advantages  of  this  method  of  treat- 
ment. 

Other  Noteieorthy  Papers. 
BARATorx,  J. — De  la  perforation  du  tympan;  de  les  cicatrices: 

moyens  d'y  remi-dier.     "  Rev.  mens,  de  laryngol.  ct  d'otol.," 

Nov.,«1882. 
Brandeis,  R.  C. — Exhaustion  reriiit  inflation,  or  rarefaction  of 

air  in  the  meatus  in  the  treatment  of  some  of  tho  diseases 

of   the  middle  ear  and   mombrana  tympani.      "  Trans,  of 

the  Am.  Otol.  Soc,"  iii,  i,  1882. 
Brandeis,   R.   C. — Zwei  Fiille  von  Tinnitus  Auriuni,   bedingt 

durch  Storungcn  in  dem  Blutlauf  dor  Ilalsgefusie.    "Ztsohr. 

f.  Obronheilk.,"  xi,  4. 
BCrkner. — Die  Fortschriftc  in  dor  Therapie  dor  Ohrenkrank- 

heiten  imiotzten  DeceiiiiiuuK  '■  Arch.  f.  Obronheilk.,"  lix,  1. 
Burnett,  C.  II. — Chronic  otitis  media  purulonta:  its  treatment 

in  tho  Presbyterian  Hospital,  Philadelphia.     "  Am.  Jonr.  of 

Otol.,"  Oct.,  1882. 
Dastre,   a.,  ot  MoRAT,  J.  p. — Les  nerfs  vaso-dilatatears  de 

Voreille  externe.     "Arch,  do  pliysiol.,"  Oct.  1,  18f2. 
DrNCANSoN,   K. — The  examination   of  deaf-mutes.      "  Edinb. 

Med.  Jour.,"  Nov.,  1882. 
Knapi",  H. — Ein  Fall  von  vorftbcrgehender  Vcrpiftung  nach 

Eintraufelung  weniger  Tropfen  ciner  Atropinlosung  in  cinen 

gobundon  GebOrgang.     "  Ztsclir.  f.  Obronheilk.,"  xi,  4. 
Moos,  S. — Aetiologio  und  Befundo  von  40  Fallen  angcborencr 

Taubbcit.     "Ztscbr.  f.  Obronheilk.,"  xi,  4. 
MouRK,  E.  J. — Sur  un  cas  de  perte  compliHe  de  I'onie  i  la  snite 

des  oroillons.     "  Rev.  mens,  de  laryngol.  ct  d'otol.,"  Oct., 

1882. 
PoMKROT,  O.  D. — The  use  of  soft  Indifl-nibbcr  drainage  tabes 

in  chronic  suppurative  inflammation  of  the  tympanum,  with 

narrowing  or  closure  of  the  meatus  externus.     "Am.  Jonr. 

of  Otol."  Oct.,  1882;  also,  "Trans,  of  the  Am.  Otol.  Soc," 

iu,  1,  1882. 
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LETTERS  TO   THE  EDITOR.— NEW  INVENTIONS. 


[N.  Y.  Med.  Jous., 


fflttrs  ia  i\)i  e^iiax. 


THE  POLYCLINIC. 

New  Yoek,  Btcmher  23, 1889. 
To  the  Editor  of  the' New  York  Medical  Journul : 

Sir  :  In  the  editorial  on  tlie  New  York  Polyclinic  in  the  number 
of  your  journal  for  January  6th,  it  is  stated  that  "  the  scope  of  the 
two  schools  varies  in  some  matters  of  detail,  undergraduates  being  ad- 
mitted to  the  Polyclinic,"  etc.  Will  you  allow  me  to  correct  this 
error  ?  None  but  legally  qualified  practitioners  are  allowed  to  study  at 
the  Polyclinic.  Of  the  sixty-four  membeis  of  the  class  during  the 
first  six-weeks  course,  only  three  were  admitted  who  were  not  gradu- 
ates. These  matriculated  early  in  the  session.  The  classes  at  the 
Polyclinic  are  now  so  well  patronized  by  practitioners  that  henceforth 
none  other  than  practitioners  will  be  admitted.  The  Faculty  feel  grati- 
fied at  the  encouragement  and  support  it  has  received  from  the  medi- 
cal press  and  the  profession  everywhere,  and  are  making  every  effort 
to  meet  the  demands  of  medical  men  for  more  tliorough  opportunities 
for  practical  study.  This  is  evident  from  the  fact  that  since  our  insti- 
tution was  opened,  on  the  23d  of  October,  to  date,  December  23d, 
eleven  hundred  and  sixty  patients  have  been  treated  in  the  presence 
of  the  class.  John  A.  Wteth,  M.  D., 

Secretary  of  the  Faculty. 


MISSTATEMENTS  CONCERNING   THE  NEW   YORK   CODE. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  New  York  Medical  Journal: 

Sir  :  As  the  time  for  the  meeting  of  the  Medical  Society  of  the 
State  of  New  York  approaches,  it  may  be  well  to  examine  some  of  the 
misstatements  that  have  appeared  in  various  medical  journals  con- 
cerning the  late  action  of  the  State  Society  in  the  matter  of  the  new 
code  of  ethics.  These  may  be  summarized  as  follows  :  The  new  code 
was  passed  at  an  unusually  small  meeting,  and  rushed  through  with- 
out discussion  by  a  horde  of  New  York  specialists.  The  facts  are 
that  the  attendance  at  the  meeting  was  larger  than  the  average  attend- 
ance at  the  meetings  of  the  previous  four  years.  An  abstract  of  the 
discussion  fills  twenty-five  pages  of  the  published  transactions.  The 
New  York  specialists  present  were  eleven  in  number,  the  total  attend- 
ance being  one  hundred  and  sixty-nine.  It  has  also  been  stated  tiiat 
the  report  of  the  committee  was  "  sprung  on  the  society  without 
notice."  The  facts  are  that  the  report  of  the  committee  was  printed  in 
advance  of  the  meeting,  and  a  copy  was  furnished  to  each  member  in 
attendance  prior  to  the  session  at  which  it  was  acted  on,  thus  permit- 
ting all  to  thoroughly  acquaint  themselves  with  its  nature. 

The  merits  of  the  question  were  thoroughly  entered  into  and  de 
cided,  and  we  conceive  that  the  only  point  really  open  for  discussion 
is  the  question  of  expediency.  It  may  be  noted  that  in  this  State  but 
two  prominent  objectors  to  the  code  have  come  to  the  front.  One  ol 
them  was  within  a  week  after  its  passage  a  violator  of  one  of  its  i  m 
portant  provisions — the  one  which  sought  to  check  newspaper  adver- 
tising through  the  medium  of  reporters — and  the  other  objector  is 
not  a  practicing  physician,  but  a  njanufacturing  pharmacist.  Two  In- 
cidents have  struck  us  as  noteworthy:  first,  the  meddling  of  the  Phila- 
delphia journals  in  a  matter  which  concerned  our  State  only,  and  not 
theirs;  and,  second,  the  meddling  of  the  pharmacist  in  question  in  a 
matter  that  concerned  medical  practitioners  only. 

Yours,  respectfully.  Truth. 


Ittto  Jnfamlbns,  dc. 


A  Subsidy  to  Pasteur. — The  "Journal  of  the  Franklin  Institute" 
quotes  "  Les  Mondes,"  to  the  effect  that  the  French  minister  of  agri- 
culture has  lately  placed  at  the  disposal  of  M.  Pasteur  a  new  sum  of 
60,000  fr.  ($10,000),  in  order  to  continue  his  admirable  investigations 
upon  the  contagious  diseases  of  animals.  The  government  had  already 
granted  to  the  illustrious  savant,  for  the  same  object,  50,000  fr.  in  1880, 
and  40,000  in  1881.  The  minister  consulted  a  special  committee,  who, 
in  view  of  the  brilliant  success  obtained  by  Pasteur  in  his  previous 
investigations,  unanimously  recommended  a  renewal  of  the  grant. 

Celluloid  tracheotomy  tubes  are  being  tried  in  LondoD. 


A  UTERINE   SAW. 
By  Clement  Cleveland,  M.  D., 

ASSISTANT   SUROEON  TO  THE  WOMAN'S  HOSPITAL. 

The  accompanying  wood-cut  represents  a  saw  designed  chiefly  for 
the  operation  of  trachelorrhaphy,  but  it  may  prove  useful  in  amputa- 
tions and   divisions  of  the   cervix, 
v*^  On  both  edges  there  is  a  double  row 

/    J  of  teeth,  set  backward,   the  object 

/    j'  being  to  cut  only  or  chiefly  with 

the  backward  stroke,  just  as  the 
jeweler  uses  the  watch-spring  saw. 
To  be  more  explicit,  the  instrument 
is  not  to  be  used  as  a  knife,  but 
should  be  kept  constantly  against 
the  tissue,  and  moved  backward  and 
forward  with  a  gentle  motion  and 
light  pressure.  Used  in  this  way,  it 
makes  a  clean-cut  surface. 

The  advantages  claimed  for  the 
instrument  are  as  follows :  In  cases 
where  there  is  much  cicatricial  tis- 
sue, the  operator  has  difficulty  olten 
in  starting  and  even  continuing  the 
operation  with  the  scissors,  and 
finds  recourse  to  the  knife  neces- 
sary, or  at  least  an  advantage.  The 
objection  to  the  knife,  however,  has 
been  that  too  much  hiemorrhage 
is  likely  to  follow  its  use.  With  the 
saw,  the  denuding  is  accomplished 
more  rapidly  than  is  possible  with 
the  scissors,  and  with  less  loss  of 
blood. 

It  is  not  intended  as  a  substi- 
tute for  the  scissors,  but  merely  to 
supplement  them,  and  can  only  be 
of  decided  advantage  when  the 
cervix  is  hard  and  cicatricial.  In 
the  ordinary  case  the  scissors  is  by 
far  the  better  instrument  to  use. 

With  this,  as  with  the  scissors, 
it  requires  a  little  practice  to  ac- 
quire the  dexterity  necessary  to  use 
it  with  ease. 

Richardson's  serrated  scissors 
have  been  used  in  repair  of  the 
cervix,  but  they  lacerate  the  tissues 
so  much  that  union  is  imperfect. 
It  was  thought  that  this  instrument 
would  be  open  to  the  same  objec- 
tion, but  thus  far  it  has  been  used  in 
three  cases  at  the  Woman's  Hos- 
pital, with  perfect  union  resulting  in 
all. 

Besides  the  shape  figured  in  the 
cut,  one  has  been  constructed  to 
fit  Sims's  knife-handle. 

The  instrument  Is  manufactured 
bv  Mr.  W.  F.  Ford,  of  the  Instru- 
ment Department  of  Caswell,  Haz- 
ard &  Co. 


Jan.  18,  1888.] 
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Tii£  lioGcs  Bellevue  of  Boston. — Some  of  the  corporators  and 
ofTicera  of  the  Bellevue  Medical  College,  of  Boston,  having  been  arrested 
oil  a  charge  of  i>»uing  bogus  diplomas,  and  uneontrovcrtcd  testimony 
having  been  offered  by  the  prosecution  that  the  concern  had  granted 
diplomas  to  persons  grossly  ignorant  of  medicine,  and  after  a  so-called 
course  of  instruction  of  a  few  weeks  or  less — the  defendants  simply 
maintained  that  the  laws  of  the  State  allowed  all  this.  The  worst  of 
it  all  is,  that  this  defense  could  not  be  overthrown,  and  so  the  accused 
were  discharged.  This  is  an  unusually  flagrant  case  of  imposition,  in 
that  the  college  bears  a  title  calculated  to  lead  the  uninformed  to  look 
upon  its  degrees  as  having  been  conferred  by  one  of  the  great  medical 
schools  of  New  York.  In  all  other  respects  it  can  he  matched  in  al- 
most any  of  our  large  cities.  How  long  will  it  take  the  public  to  learn 
that  the  protection  of  the  medical  profession  means  their  own  protec- 


Bony-sNATcniNo  in  Philadelphia. — In  connection  with  the  recent 
scandal  in  regard  to  the  desecration  of  graves  in  Lebanon  Cemetery, 
for  the  purpose  of  supplying  anatomical  material,  the  newspapers  re- 
port that  several  arrests  have  been  made,  as  the  culmination  of  a  clever 
piece  of  volunteer  detective  work  done  by  the  city  editor  of  "The 
Press,"  assisted  by  a  number  of  reporters.  One  of  the  accused  is  said 
to  have  made  a  confession,  implicating  some  of  the  medical  gentlemen 
connected  with  one  of  the  colleges,  two  of  whom  have  been  placed 
under  bail  in  $5,000  each.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  allegations  on 
which  the  theory  rests  that  these  gentlemen  were  aware  of  the  nefari- 
ous method  resorted  to  by  their  purveyors  of  material  may  be  shown 
to  be  false  ;  and  it  is  still  more  to  he  hoped  that,  if  suflicient  public 
provision  is  not  now  made  for  supplying  the  Philadelphia  colleges 
with  subjects,  additional  legislation  to  that  end  may  be  obtiiined 
promptly. 

An  KxTRAORDiNAnY  AN.ESTiir.Tic. — "  Forest  and  Stream,"  an  estima- 
ble paper  for  sportsmen,  displays  rare  skill  in  concealing  its  sense  of 
the  ludicrous  while  treating  its  readers  to  a  story  of  which  the  leading 
points  are  as  follows  :  A  German  has  invented  and  patented  a  device 
for  alleviating  the  horrors  of  war — even  doing  away  with  them  alto- 
gether. The  invention  consists  of  a  gun  throwing  a  hollow  atd  fragile 
projectile  filled  with  an  arwsthetic  of  marvijlous  power.  An  entiie 
army,  it  is  said,  can  be  put  to  sleep  "instantly"  by  the  discharge  ol 
one  of  these  pieces,  and  the  stupor  is  warranted  to  last  for  twelve  hours, 
during  which  time  the  unconscious  soldiers  ore  made  prisoners  and 
carried  off  in  ambulances,  to  await  the  declaration  of  peace.  This  im- 
provement on  the  stink-pot  is  asserted  to  be  perfectly  harmless,  not- 
withstanding its  great  power,  and,  besides  its  employment  for  military 
I  purposes,  it  is  suggested  that  it  may  be  used  in  hunting  large  game. 
The  most  ferocious  brute  falls  helpless  when  hit  by  one  of  these  mis- 
siles, so  that  the  hunter  is  in  no  danger  of  coming  to  close  quarters; 
while  gentler  animals  are  spared  the  pain  of  a  lingering  death  from  a 
■hot  that  docs  not  prove  fatal  at  once. 

The  Dublin  Academy  of  Medicine. — Steps  have  been  taken  look- 
ing to  a  consolidation  of  the  various  medical  societies  of  Dublin,  under 
the  title  of  an  "  Academy  of  Medicine,"  with  the  three  grades  of  Fel- 
lows, Members,  and  Student  Associates.  There  are  to  be  four  sec- 
tions— Medicine,  Surgery,  Pathology,  and  Obstetrics :  and  two  sub- 
sections— Anatomy  and  Physiology,  and  State  Medicine.  According 
to  the  "  British  Medical  Journal,"  the  Obstetrical  Society  seems  in- 
clined not  to  join  in  the  movement. 

The  Evetzky  Tragedy. — It  is  very  much  to  be  feared  that  our 
former  contributor,  Dr.  Etiennc  Evctzky,  is  the  peison  alluded  to  in  a 
ghastly  story  that  reaches  us  from  the  West.  It  seems  that  a  Dr. 
Evetzky,  having  been  publicly  conhided  by  a  woman,  and  suspecting 
hii  partner  of  complicity  in  the  affair,  shot  the  latter  and  then  himsell', 
both  shots  proving  fatal.  If  our  surmise  as  to  the  personality  of  the 
chief  actor  in  this  tragedy  is  corr«ct,  thu  poor  gentleman  mufl  lint 


have  become  insane,  for  bis  rectitude  and  amiability  were  such  that, 
with  his  mind  unimpaired,  even  the  most  irascible  of  women  could  not 
have  received  at  his  hands  such  treatment  as  to  lead  her  to  attack 
him.  Dr.  Evetzky,  a  Russian  by  birth,  was  a  resident  of  Xew  York 
for  several  years,  but  somewhat  less  than  a  year  ago  he  gave  his 
friends  to  understand  that  he  was  about  to  take  up  his  residence  in  a 
western  city.  He  was  a  young  man  of  much  promise, and  his  sad  end 
will  be  deplored  by  a  large  circle  of  friends. 

The  United  States  Dispensatory. — The  Messrs.  Lippincott,  of 
Philadelphia,  announce  that  the  fifteenth  edition  of  this  standard  work 
will  be  ready  before  the  end  of  the  month.  The  editors  arc  Dr.  H. 
C.  Wood,  Professor  of  Materia  Medica  and  Therapeutics  in  the  Univer- 
sity of  Pennsylvania ;  Joseph  P.  Remington,  Professor  of  Pharmacy, 
and  Samuel  P.  Sadtler,  Professor  of  Chemistry,  in  the  College  of 
Pharmacy  of  Phila  ielphia.  The  revision  is  said  to  have  been  in  all 
respects  most  thorough  and  complete,  the  new  pharmacopceia  being 
fully  discussed,  and  the  most  recent  non-officinal  medicines,  as  well  aa 
those  long  out  of  date,  being  carefully  considered. 

Reliqiet's  Injection  for  Chronic  Cystitis.  —  According  to 
"L'Union  M^dicale,"  this  consists  of  crystallized  phcnic  acid,  dissolved, 
with  the  aid  of  a  suflicient  amount  of  alcohol,  in  from  one  thousand  to 
two  thousand  parts  of  distilled  water.  Properly  prepared,  it  is  said 
to  give  rise  to  no  pain,  but  to  act  as  an  astringent,  modifying  the 
denuded  surfaces  and  hindering  absorption.  Alter  having  washed  the 
bladder  out  with  water  of  the  temperature  of  the  body,  the  solution  u 
injected  very  slowly,  until  the  bladder  is  well  distended,  so  that  the 
liquid  c(mies  in  contact  with  every  portion  of  its  interior.  Tlic  injec- 
tion is  then  allowed  to  flow  out,  and  the  organ  is  again  washed  out 
with  warm  water. 

Death  of  M.  Hillairet. — Professor  J.  B.  Hillairet,  the  well-known 
iIcrmat<dogisl,  recently  died  at  the  age  of  sixty-seven  years.  Some 
two  vcars  ago  his  si-rvicc  at  the  llbpilal  Saint-Louis,  Pnris,  closed  by 
reason  of  his  having  attained  the  age  of  sixty-five,  the  age  at  which  the 
hospital  physicians  of  Paris  are  retired.  Xevcnheless,  he  was  often  at 
ivork  at  the  hospital,  up  to  the  last,  perfecting  the  dota  for  bis  "  TraUi 
lies  maladifs  de  la  ptaxt"  only  one  fasciculus  of  which  has  thus  far 
appeared. 

The  Midico-Leoal  Society. — The  following-named  gentlemen  were 
recently  elected  officers  of  the  society  :  Presidtnt,  Mr.  Clark  Bell ; 
First  Vice-President,  Professor  R.  Ogden  Doremus ;  Second  Vice-Presi- 
dent, the  Hon.  Dtdano  C.  Calvin  ;  Secretary,  Mr.  Leicester  P.  II<>lme  ; 
Assistant  Secretary,  Mr.  Gilbert  R.  Hawcs ;  Treasurer,  Mr.  JacobSbrady ; 
Librarian,  Mr.  R.  S.  Guernsey  ;  Curator  and  Pathologist,  Dr.  Andrew 
H.  Smith ;  Corresponding  Secretary,  Mr.  Morris  Ellingcr ;  Chemist, 
Professor  C.  A.  Doremus  ;  Trustees,  Dr.  E.  H.  M.  Sell  and  Mr.  B.  A- 
Willis;  Members  of  the  Permanent  ^Commission,  the  Hon.  A.  G.  Hull 
and  Dr.  M.  H.  Henry. 

Obstetric  Appointments  in  Paris. — The  newly  appointed  hospital 
accoucheurs  have  been  assigned  to  duty  as  follows :  M.  Budin  to  La 
Chariti,  M.  Porak  to  the  Saint-Louis,  M.  Ribemont  to  the  Tenon,  and 
M.  Pinard  to  the  Lariboisiere. 

A  French  Edition  of  DrURiso  os  Skin  Diseases. — To  the  high 
esteem  in  which  Dr.  Louis  A.  Duhring's  tteatisc  is  descrrcdly  held  at 
home  is  now  joined  the  additional  field  of  the  book  consequent  on  it« 
recent  publication  in  French.  The  translation,  with  notes,  is  by  MM. 
Tuussaint  BurtheUmy  and  Adolphe  Colson,  and  M.  Alfred  Foumier 
contributes  a  preface. 

The  Chair  or  Anatomy  at  Harvard, — K\  a  recent  meeting  of  the 
Board  of  Overseers  of  Harvard  University,  Dr.  Thomas  Dwight,  In- 
structor in  Topographical  Anatomy,  was  appointed  to  fill,  for  the  re- 
mainder of  the  year,  the  chair  of  anatomy,  made  vacant  by  the  resigna- 
tion of  Professor  Hulincs. 

The  Lyons  Facvltt  ov  Medicine  and  Pharmacy. — M.  Paul  Caie- 
neuvc  ha.s  been  appointad  to  the  new  chair  of  organic  and  toxicologi- 
cal  chemistry. 
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The  Mexican  "Snake  Man." — He  is  neither  a  mountebank  nor  an 
acrobat,  says  ii  feuilletonis/e,  in  the  "  Gazette  hebdomadaire  de  mfide- 
cine  et  de  chirurgie,"  but  a  poor  fellow  living  in  the  village  of  Cuantla, 
in  Mexico,  affected  with  so  singular  a  dermatosis  that  the  phj'siciiins 
who  have  seen  him  are  puzzled  what  to  call  it.  The  integument  is 
greenish,  and  covered  with  scales  closely  resembling  those  of  the  rattle- 
snake— a  resemblance  still  further  heightened  by  a  sort  of  autumnal 
moulting  that  the  man  undergoes  every  year.  The  skin  does  not  fall 
gradually,  in  fragments,  but  is  dt-tached  from  large  portions  of  the  sur. 
face,  so  that  the  body  looks  like  what  is  called  iu  Mexico  a  "  tuwon," 
a  sort  of  bag  of  fresh  skin  with  the  bloody  side  out.  A  sister  of  this 
person  died  lately,  affected  with  the  same  disease,  having  become  blind 
by  its  extension  to  the  eyes.  The  villagers  speak  of  these  persons  only 
as  rattlesnakes,  and  their  disease  is  attributed  to  the  fact  that  their 
mother,  in  order  to  cure  herself  of  some  affection  of  the  blood,  ate  large 
quantities  of  the  flesh  of  Crotalus  horridus! 

A  New  Vegetable  Styptic. — "  The  Lancet "  quotes  from  the  "  Neue 
freie  Presse  "  a  stateiuent  concerning  a  plant  discovered  during  the 
French  expedition  to  Mexico  which,  when  chewed  or  crushed,  exceeds 
in  its  styptic  action  all  other  substances  yet  known.  Among  the  na- 
tives it  is  given  a  name  that  may  be  rend?red  fowlwort  (TVadcscaniia 
erecta,  Jacq.).     It  has  been  acclimatized  at  Versailles. 

Cholera  is  said  to  have  been  prevailing  at  Mecca  since  the  24th  of 
October,  and  iu  Cochin  China  since  the  close  of  the  summer. 

Army  Intelligence. —  Officicd  List  of  Changes  of  Stations  and  Duties 
of  Officers  of  the  Medical  Department,  United  States  Army,  from  Novem- 
ber 13, 18S3,  to  December  SO,  1882. — Alden,  Charles  H,,  M.-jor  and  Sur- 
geon. At  expiration  of  present  leave,  to  report  to  the  commanding  gen- 
eral. Department  of  Dakot;i,  for  assignment  to  duty.  S.  0.  No.  273,  par. 
10,  A.  G.  0.,  November  23,  1882.  ==  McKee,  James  C,  Major  and 
Surgeon,  now  awaiting  orders,  is  assigned  to  duty  in  the  Department 
of  California.  S.  0.  No.  273,  par.  10,  A.  G.  0.,  November  23,  1882 
Williams,  John  W.,  Major  and  Surgeon,  assigned  to  duty  at 
Fort  Cosurd'Alene,  Idaho.  S.  0.  161,  par.  3,  Department  of  ihe  Coluni 
bia,  October  26,  1882.  ==  Moore,  John,  Surgeon.  The  leave  of  ab- 
sence  gtanted  by  S.  0.  145,  C.  S.,  Department  of  the  Columbia,  extended 
one  month.  S.  0.  175,  par.  2,  Military  Division  of  the  Pacific,  Novem- 
ber 3, 1882.  ==MooRE,  John,  Major  and  Surgeon.  The  extension  of 
leave  of  absence  granted  November  3,  1882,  is  further  extended  one 
month.  S.  0.  283,  par.  4,  A.  G.  0.,  December  6,  1882.  ==  Smith, 
Andrew  K.,  Major  iind  Surgeon.  At  the  expiration  of  his  present  sick 
leave,  will  be  assigned  to  duty  at  Willet's  Point,  New  York.  S.  0. 
No.  273,  par.  10,  A,  G.  0.,  November  23,  1882.  =  Barnett,  Rich- 
ards, Captain  and  Assistant  Surgeon.  The  leave  of  absence  "■ranted 
November  1,  1882,  'js  extended  five  months.  S.  0.  No.  273,  par.  11, 
A.  G.  0.,  November  23,  1882.  Brown,  Paul  R.,  Assistant  Sur- 

geon. The  leave  of  absence  granted  May  25,  1882,  is  extended  six 
months  on  surgeon's  certiflcate  of  disability.  S.  0.  No.  273,  par.  7, 
A.  G.  0.,  November  23,  1882.  ==  Caldwell,  Daniel  G.,  Captain 
and  Assistant  Surgeon.  Leave  of  absence  granted  in  Special  Orders 
No.  105,  October  3,  1882,  Department  of  the  Platte,  extended  three 
months.  S.  0.  279,  A.  G.  0.,  December  1, 18S2.  ==  Cleary,  Petfr 
J.  A.,  Captain  and  Assistant  Surgeon,  now  awaiting  orders,  will 
report  to  the  commanding  general.  Department  of  Dakota,  for  assign- 
ment to  duty.  S.  0.  No.  273,  par.  10,  A,  G.  0.,  November  23,  1882. 
==  Corson,  Joseph  K.,  Assistant  ^Surgeon,  is  assigned  to  duty  at 
Jefforson  Barracks,  Missouri.  S.  0.  No.  273,  par.  8,  A.  G.  0.,  Novem- 
ber 23,  1882.  ===  Crampton,  Louis  W.,  Captain  and  Assistant  Sur- 
geon. Granted  four  months'  leave  of  absence.  S.  0.  280,  A.  G.  0., 
December  2,  1882.  ==^  GARnNER,  Edwin  F.,  Captain  and  Assistant 
Surgeon.  Ordered  to  Fort  Walk  Walla  for  duty.  S.  0.  161,  par.  3, 
Department  of  the  Columbia,  October  25,  1882.  ^==  Gorgas,  AV.  C, 
Assistint  Surgeon.  Relieved  from  duty  at  Fort  Brown,  Texas,  and 
will  accompany  the  Nineteenth  Infantry  to  Forts  Clark  and  Duncan, 
Texas.  Their  future  stations  will  be  announced.  S.  0.  130,  Depart- 
ment of  Texas,  November  27,  1882.  =:^  Maddox,  T.  F.  C,  Assist- 
ant Surgeon.  Relieved  from  duty  at  Fort  Brown,  Texas,  and  will  ac- 
company the  Nineteenth  Infantry  to  Forta  Clark  and  Duncan,  Texas. 


Their  future  stations  will  be  announced.  S.  0.  130,  Department  of 
Texas,  November  27,  1882.  ===  Powell,  J.  L.,  Assistant  Surgeon. 
Relieved  from  temporary  duty  as  attending  surgeon  at  Headquarters, 
Department  of  Texas,  and  to  proceed  to  Fort  Davis,  Texas,  and  report 
to  the  commanding  officer  for  duty.  S.  0.  129,  Departuent  of  Texas, 
November  23,  1882.^=  Reed,  Walter,  Captain  and  Assistant  Sur- 
geon. Relieved  from  duty  in  the  Department  of  the  East  and  assigned 
to  duty  in  the  Department  of  the  Platte.  S.  0.  266,  par.  4,  A.  G.  0., 
November  14, 1882.  ^=^  Reed,  Walter,  Captain  and  Assistant  Sur- 
geon.  Assigned  to  duty  as  attending  surgeon.  Headquarters,  Depart- 
ment of  the  Platte.  S.  0.  127,  par.  2,  Department  of  the  Platte,  De- 
cember 4,  1882.  =^=  Taylor,  Marcos  E.,  Captain  and  Assistant 
Surgeon.  The  leave  of  absence  granted  August  14,  1882,  is  extended 
two  months.     S.  0.  283,  par.  6,  A.  G.  0.,  December  6,   1882.  - 

Gray,  William  W,,  First  Lieutenant  and  Assistant  Surgeon.  The  leave 
of  absence  granted  on  surgeon's  certificate  of  disability,  October  31, 
1882,  Department  of  the  South,  is  extended  five  months  on  surgeon's 
certificate  of  disability.  S.  0.  278,  par.  3,  A.  G.  0.,  November  29, 
1882.  ==  MnNDAY,  Benjamin,  First  Lieutenant  and  Assistant  Sur- 
geon. Will  be  relieved  from  duty  at  Willet's  Point,  New  York,  and 
assigned  to  duty  in  the  Department  of  the  Columbia.  S.  0.  No.  273, 
par.  10,  A.  G.  0.,  November  23,  1882.  ==  Owen,  William  0.,  Jr., 
First  Lieutenant  and  Assistant  Surgeon.  To  proceed  to  Astoria,  Ore- 
gon, and  report  to  First  Lieutenant  E.  B.  Rheem,  Twenty -first  In- 
fantry, for  duty  with  his  command.  S.  0.  164,  par.  5,  Department  of 
the  Columbia,  October  30,  1882,  ^==  Wyeth,  M.  C,  First  Lieuten- 
ant and  Assist.ant  Surgeon.  To  report  to.  Fort  Smiling,  Minnesota, 
for  temporary  duty.  S.  0.  185,  pa;-.  3,  Department  of  Dakota,  Novem- 
ber 9,  1 8f'2.  ==  Perin,  Glover,  Lieutenant-Colonel  and  Surgeon. 
Granted  leave  of  absence  for  one  month,  from  the  19th  instant.     S.  0. 

217,  Department  of  Dakota,  December  20, 1882.  —  Alden,  Charles 
H.,  Major  and  Surgeon.  Now  in  St.  PjuI,  Minnesota,  to  proceed  to  Fort 
Yates,  Dakota  Territory,  and  report  to  the  commanding  officer  of  that 
post  for  duty.  Par.  3,  S.  0.  212,  Department  of  Dakota,  December  14, 
1882.  ^=^  Bill,  Joseph  H.,  Major  and  Surgeon.  Will  report  to  the 
commanding  officer.  Fort  Omaha,  Nebraska,  for  duty.  Par.  4,  S.  0. 
134,  Department  of  the  Platte,  December  21, 1882.  ==  Brown,  Jus- 
tus M.,  Major  and  Surgeon.  Granted  leave  of  absence  lor  fifteen  days. 
S.  0.  119,  Department  of  the  South,  December  11,  1882.  ==  KiL- 
BOURNE,  H.  S.,  Captain  and  Assistant  Surgeon.  Granted  leave  of  ab- 
sence for  one  month,  with  permission  to  apply,  through  Headquarters 
Military  Division  of  the  Missouri,  for  an  extension  of  two  mouths.   S.  0. 

218,  Department  of  Dakota,  December  21,  1882.  =  Porter,  J.  T., 
Captain  and  Assistant  Surgeon.  To  proceed  to  St.  Francis  Barracks, 
St.  Augustine,  Florida,  and  to  report  to  the  commanding  officer  of  that 
post  for  temporary  duty.  Par.  2,  S.  0.  119,  Department  of  the  South, 
December  11,  1882.  ^=  Reed,  Walter,  Captain  and  Assistant  Sur- 
geon. Relieved  from  duty  as  attending  surgeon  Headquarters  Depart- 
ment of  the  Platte,  and  will  report  in  person  to  the  commanding  offi- 
cer. Fort  Omaha,  Nebraska,  for  duty.  S.  0.  134,  Department  of  the 
Platte,  December  21,  1882.  :^==  Tcrrill,  H.  S.,  Captain  and  Assist- 
ant Surgeon.  Upon  being  relieved  from  duty  at  Fort  Omaha,  Ne- 
braska, will  proceed  to  Fort  Fred  Steele,  Wyoming,  and  report  to  the 
commanding  officer  of  tliat  post  for  duty  thereat.  Par.  5,  S.  0.  134, 
Department  of  the  Platte,  December  21,  1882.  ==  Banister,  J. 
M.,  Assistant  Surgeon.  To  proceed  to  camp  on  White  River,  Colora- 
do, and  report  to  the  commanding  officer  for  duty.  Par.  7,  S.  0.  260, 
Department  of  the  Missouri,  December  11,  1882.  ===  Hall,  W.  R., 
Assislant  Surgeon.  Leave  of  absence  for  one  month  is  granted.  Par. 
8,  S.  0.  250,  Dep.artment  of  the  Missouri,  December  11,  1882.  ■ 
Hopkins,  William  E.,  Assistant  Surgeon.  Granted  leave  of  absence 
for  two  months,  to  commence  January  1,  1883,  with  permission  to  ap- 
ply for  an  extension  of  two  months.  Par.  1,  S.  0.  88,  Military  Division 
of  ihe  Atlantic,  December  28,  1882.  ==^  Maddox,  T.  F.  C,  Assist- 
ant Surgeon.  To  report  to  the  commanding  officer.  Fort  Clark,  Texas, 
for  duty.  S.  0.  138,  Department  of  Texas,  December  16,  1382.  =^= 
Wyeth,  M.  C,  First  Lieutenant  and  Assistant  Surgeon.  Granted 
one  month's  leave  of  absence.  Par.  4,  S.  0.  206,  Department  of  Da- 
kota,  December  8,  1882. 
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A  DLINICAL  LECTURE  ON  GASTRO-DT'O- 
DENAL  CATARRH  IN  YOUNG  CHIL- 
DREN. 

DKLIVEKKl)  AT  THE  IIAnVATlT)  MEDICAL  SCHOOL,  B08T0X, 
J5y    JOSEPH    P.    OLIVER,    M.  D., 

INflTItUCTOIl  IN    DIHBAnEB  OF  CHILDREN. 

I'liyHiciANS  in  fjonenil  [)r;w;ticc  are  often  called  to  see 
and  prcscrilje  for  little  patients  who  present  the  following 
Bymptonm  :  They  arc  delieate-lookinj;,  and  one  is  told  that  for 
some  time  past  they  have  complained  of  lanjjfuor  and  weari- 
ness, particularly  after  slijrht  exertion.  They  aj)j)ear  to  he 
hrifjht  and  fresh  cnou}j;h  in  the  inornini;,  hut  as  the  day  wears 
on  they  are  apt  to  he  dull,  and  disinclined  to  play.  When 
the  hour  to  be  dressed  and  ffo  to  tlie  park  arrives,  they  do 
not  care  to  go  out,  hut  prefer  to  stay  at  home.  Usually 
good-natured  and  amiable  with  their  brothers  and  sisters  or 
other  companions,  they  now  become  peevish  and  fretful,  com- 
plain of  occasional  headache,  are  restless  at  night,  grind  their 
teeth,  have  bad  dreams,  wake  up  suddenly  in  terror,  and  at 
times  with  pain  in  the  legs.  The  appetite  is  capricious ;  to- 
day there  is  none  whatever,  to-morrow  it  may  be  voracious. 
After  eating,  they  will  frequently  complain  of  pain  in  the 
region  of  the  stomach  and  small  intestine.  The  tongue  is 
at  times  clean,  and  again  it  has  a  moist,  milky  coat,  through 
which  the  papilla;  show  prominently.  The  tip  and  edges 
arc  usually  clean,  and  not  particularly  red.  The  bowels 
may  be  constipated,  or  they  may  be  so  for  a  few  days,  and 
then  a  little  loose,  or  the  child  may  have  a  slight  clay-col- 
ored operation  daily  for  a  week  or  ten  days.  The  breath 
is  at  times  very  offensive.  In  the  autumn  or  spring  there 
is  a|)t  to  he  more  or  less  follicular  pharyngitis.  Now,  this 
condition  of  things  persists  till  the  child  has  what  the 
mother  calls  a  "  bilious  attiick  " — that  is,  headache,  nausea, 
vomiting,  and  diarrhd'a.  The  child  is  tlien  in  bed  for  a 
few  days,  and  after  that  is  a  little  better  for  a  while,  but  in 
the  course  of  a  few  weeks  goes  through  with  the  same  thing 
again.  Occasionally  there  is  a  little  cough  ;  short  and  hack- 
ing during  the  day,  but  loose  in  the  morning.  The  tem- 
perature is  never  above  the  normal  unless  the  so-called  "  bil- 
ious attack  "  is  protracted.  Now,  the  foregoing  symptoms 
go  to  make  up  what  is  called  gastro-duodenal  catarrh — an 
affection  which,  in  my  experience,  is  very  common,  espe- 
cially in  girls  between  the  ages  of  four  and  twelve.  Some- 
times the  symptoms  arc  vague  and  indefinite.  The  patients 
ilo  not  have  the  explosive  or  so-called  bilious  attacks,  and 
the  ])arent3  do  not  seek  advice  until  the  condition  of 
ciiiai'iation  or  a  slight  cough  suggests  the  terrible  name  of 
phthisis.  The  symptoms  often  come  under  the  head  of  that 
unscientific  term,  "general  debility,"  and  1  am  very  sure 
that  in  children  these  symptoms  mean  nothing  more  nor 
less  than  gastroniuodenal  catarrh. 

The  affection  is  often  met  with  after  some  exhausting 
disease  like  pneumonia  or  typhoid  fever ;  it  may,  however, 
occur  without  being  preceded  by  either  of  those  affections. 


I  presume  that  during  the  fever  the  system  in  general  be- 
comes so  exhausted  that  the  digestive  organs  partake  of  or 
share  in  the  general  weakness.  In  these  cases  the  appetite 
is  at  times  voracious,  and,  if  the  child  is  allowed  to  indulge 
it,  the  penalty  for  the  indiscretion  is  generally  pretty  severe  ; 
an  acute  attack  is  developed  with  its  train  of  distressing 
symptoms,  such  as  pain  in  the  head,  nausea,  vomiting,  in- 
testinal pain,  and,  perhaps,  diarrhcea.  As  is  well  known, 
a  child  is  not  nourished  by  the  bulk  of  food  he  takes  into 
his  stomach,  but  only  by  the  food  he  can  digest.  In  all 
children  there  is  a  constant  tendency  to  acid  fermentation 
of  their  food.  This  is  very  marked  in  feeble  children ;  it 
may  be  due  to  their  diet.  The  mucous  membrane  lining 
the  intestinal  tract  is  naturally  active,  and,  on  the  slightest 
irritation,  pours  out  suddenlj'  and  freely  an  alkaline  secre- 
tion ;  if  they  have  over-eaten,  or  if  starchy  food  has  too 
largely  entered  into  the  diet,  fermentation  is  set  up,  and  an 
acid  is  formed  which  stimulates  the  mucous  membrane  to 
further  secretion.  Now,  this  excess  of  mucus  is  the  font 
el  oriffo  mali  under  consideration,  for  it  interferes  with  the 
digestion  and  absorption  of  food.  As  a  result,  the  child  is 
imperfectly  nourished,  and,  from  lack  of  nourishment,  the 
symptoms  of  general  debility,  or,  properly  in  these  cases, 
gastro-duodenal  catarrh,  are  developed. 

As  I  before  stated,  the  affection  is  more  common  in  girls 
than  in  boys.  With  watchful  parents  some  children  seldom 
have  the  explosive  attacks.  The  cases  are  less  severe,  but 
the  child  is  half  sick  all  the  time. 

During  second  dentition  this  affection  is  extremely 
common,  and  often  mothers  believe  this  process  to  be  the 
occasion  of  the  child's  ill-health.  Worms  are  also  supposed 
to  be  the  cause  of  the  illness,  and  it  is  not  surprising  that 
mothers  think  so,  for  it  is  not  unusual  to  find  in  those  cases 
lumbrici  or  oxyuri.  The  excess  of  mucus  which  is  se- 
creted forms  a  favorable  nidus  for  the  development  of  the 
worm,  and,  consequently,  the  parasite  is  less  a  cause  than 
a  result  of  the  disease. 

The  symptoms,  then,  may  be  bricflv  enumerated  as  fol- 
lows. I  refer  to  the  subacute  or  chronic  gastro-duodenal 
catarrh,  not  the  acute  affection.  The  so-called  "  bilious  at- 
tacks "  which  occur  in  these  cases  are  simply  the  affection 
rendered  acute  for  a  few  hours  or  days,  and  need  not  be 
described  in  this  lecture. 

First,  the  child's  appetite  is  capricious  or  fails  alto- 
gether. He  is  constipated,  and,  perhaps,  the  constipation  is 
followed  b)-  diarrhfpa  for  a  day  or  two.  After  this  state  of 
things  has  gone  on  for  a  time,  ho  complains  of  feeling 
tired  on  slight  exertion,  is  languid,  indisposed  to  play.  At 
times  he  is  fretful  and  peevish,  restless  at  night,  grinds  his 
teeth,  wakes  up  suddenly  with  severe  pain  in  his  legs  or  in 
great  terror.  The  child  emaciates,  the  eyes  are  sunken  and 
surrounded  by  dark  rings.  The  skin  becomes  thin,  harsh, 
and  dry.  There  may  be  nausea  and  slight  headache,  with 
blurring  of  the  eyes,  and  in  older  children,  musca-  volitantes. 

Through  all  this  the  tongue  may  be  tolerably  clean,  or 
it  may  have  a  light  milky  coat,  with  the  papilla;  showing 
through  prominently,  the  latter  fact  being  generally  signifi- 
cant of  digestive  disturbance  in  children.      The  so-called 
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"  worm-tongue  "  may  exist — that  is,  a  tongue  tolerably 
clean  on  the  tip  and  edges,  with  a  coating  of  shiny  mucus 
in  the  center.  The  tongue  is  seldom  markedly  affected. 
The  breath  is  often  very  ofEensive,  though  foul  breath  may 
be  due  to  the  disordered  stomach  or  to  buccal  or  pharyn- 
geal catarrh.  The  cough  which  may  be  present  is  due  to 
either  slight  bronchial  catarrh,  follicular  pharyngitis,  or  elon- 
gated uvula.  You  frequently  find  hypertrophied  tonsils  in 
these  cases,  and  the  decomposition  of  the  thick  yellow  se- 
cretion will  account  for  the  foul  breath.  Earache  is  not  at 
all  uncommon  in  these  cases.  I  believe  that  I  have  before 
alluded  to  the  occasional  pain  in  the  epigastric  region  after 
eating. 

Now,  having  made  a  careful  examination  of  the  little 
patient,  and  having  come  to  the  conclusion  that  the  symp- 
toms are  due  to  gastro-duodenal  catarrh,  having  recognized 
the  weakness  of  the  digestive  system,  and  having  seen  the 
evidence  of  defective  nutrition,  our  indications  for  treatment 
are  plain  enough.  We  must  increase  the  nutrition — that  is, 
increase  the  supply  of  food,  but  at  the  same  time  we  must 
be  careful  in  our  selection,  as  the  fact  that  the  digestive 
system  is  feeble  must  ever  be  before  us. 

Treatment. — First,  the  diet  is  to  be  arranged  ;  as  the  ten- 
dency to  fermentation  is  so  marked  in  these  cases,  I  elimi- 
nate the  starchy  foods  as  much  as  possible.  You  can  not 
deny  a  child  of  from  six  to  twelve  years  bread  and  potatoes 
altogether,  but  you  can  arrange  an  agreeable  and  varied 
diet,  so  that  he  shall  get  a  minimum  quantity  of  these  arti- 
cles. Many  physicians  believe  that  such  cases  would  be 
benefited  if  oatmeal  and  cracked  wheat  should  enter  more 
largely  into  the  diet ;  it  is  not  so,  however,  according  to 
my  experience.  It  seems  to  me  that  oatmeal  and  cracked 
wheat  illustrate  most  admirably  the  old  adage  that  "  what 
is  one  man's  meat  is  another  man's  poison."  Particularly 
in  the  summer  season  should  the  oatmeal  be  interdicted. 
In  these  cases  I  generally  order  a  cup  of  weak  mutton-, 
chicken-,  or  veal-broth  to  be  given  to  the  child  as  soon  as 
he  wakes  in  the  morning,  before  he  gets  out  of  bed  even ; 
a  good-sized  tea-cupful  is  enough ;  of  course,  it  must  be 
warm.  Then  an  hour  or  so  later  a  little  toasted  bread  or 
stale  French  bread.  The  crust  of  the  long  French  roll  is 
excellent,  and  children  usually  like  it.  With  the  toast  or 
French  bread  may  be  given  a  cup  of  milk  and  a  hard  boiled 
egg  chopped  fine,  to  which  may  be  added  a  little  butter  and 
salt,  or,  better  still,  a  little  cream,  or,  in  place  of  the  egg,  a 
little  broiled  fish.  Some  children  will  object  to  the  milk, 
and  in  such  cases  you  will  do  well  to  prescribe  Schweitzer's 
cocoatina,  Cadbury's  cocoa  essence,  or  Fry's  cocoa  powder. 
Children,  as  a  rule,  like  the  cocoa  or  chocolate  flavor,  and 
do  not  object  to  the  milk  when  so  disguised. 

At  noon  a  dinner  consisting  of  beefsteak,  chop,  a  little 
bird,  roast  beef  or  mutton,  not  too  much  cooked,  with  meat 
gravy ;  but  no  made  gravy  or  sauce  is  to  be  allowed.  At 
night  dry  bread  and  milk.  The  broth,  if  not  too  rich,  may 
be  repeated  at  this  meal.  Some  mothers  think  this  a 
pretty  limited  diet,  but  you  should  vary  it  as  much  as  pos- 
sible, and  give  four  or  five  small  meals  a  day  instead  of 
three  larger  ones.  As  the  excessive  production  of  mucus 
in  the  stomach  and  intestine  is  to  be  overcome  gradually 


and  by  constant  efforts,  I  endeavor  to  attain  this  result  in 
two  ways  :  first,  by  diminishing  the  production — that  is,  by 
regulating  the  diet ;  and,  secondly,  by  clearing  out  the  ex- 
cess or  over-production  by  means  of  cathartics  regularly 
administered  every  third  or  fourth  day.  As  cathartics  I  use 
the  aqueous  tincture  of  rhubarb,  licorice  powder  (German), 
pil.  rhei.  comp.,  and  occasionally  the  following  powder  : 
IJ  Calomel,  1  part ;  pulv.  jalap.,  2  parts ;  pulv.  scammo- 
ny,  2  parts.     M.     To  be  given  in  syrup. 

In  mild  cases  the  following  recipe  has  often  done  good 
service,  obviating  the  necessity  of  the  regular  administra- 
tion of  a  cathartic  :  5  Podophyllin,  gr._  j ;  alcohol,  3  j- 
M.  Five  to  ten  drops  on  a  lump  of  sugar  morning  and 
evening.  The  indications  for  this  are  constipation,  clay- 
colored  stools,  and  loss  of  appetite.  I  do  not  expect  to  get 
a  cathartic  action  from  the  remedy,  for  if  it  produces  such 
an  efEect  it  must  be  used  in  smaller  doses  or  abandoned 
altogether.  It  is  to  be  given  for  two  or  three  weeks,  or  even 
longer.  Under  its  use  I  have  seen  the  tongue  clean,  the 
appetite  return,  and  follicular  pharyngitis  disappear  com- 
pletely. Under  the  above  circumstances  some  physicians 
will  order  four  or  six  grains  of  calomel ;  but  as  it  is  very 
unpopular  treatment  among  many  of  the  laity,  I  seldom 
employ  it,  particularly  as  other  things  seem  to  act  as  well. 
One  word  more  in  regard  to  the  podopliylline  :  If  the  pa- 
tient should  have  two  or  three  dejections  a  day,  the  dose 
must  be  diminished  about  one  half.  The  good  effect  of  the 
medicine  is  not  seen  for  several  days.  After  cathartics,  al- 
kalies are  of  next  importance — the  bicarbonate  of  soda  or 
potassa,  given  in  a  bitter  infusion,  say  cascarilla,  chiretta, 
gentian,  or  colurabo.  If  the  mucous  membrane  generally 
is  in  a  lax  condition,  to  the  foregoing  bitter  and  alkali  you 
may  add  a  little  tincture  of  myrrh.  As  it  gives  a  disagree- 
able taste  to  the  mixture  (already  disagreeable  enough  to 
the  young  patient),  I  would  omit  it  from  the  prescription 
unless  you  consider  that  the  patient  really  requires  it. 

The  bitter  is  usually  intensely  disagreeable  to  children, 
and  sometimes  it  is  a  difficult  matter  to  get  them  to  take  it 
regularly ;  but  if  the  mother  understands  the  importance  of 
the  drug  she  will  make  the  child  take  it.  Tincture  of  nux 
vomica  or  liquor  strychniiB  are  sometimes  useful  adjuncts 
to  the  bitter  infusion.  They,  of  course,  render  it  still  more  V  ! 
bitter.  The  objection  to  syrup  is  obvious.  La  Bourboule 
water  you  will  often  find  useful.  This  is  a  natural  arsenical 
water  which  comes  from  La  Bourboule,  Auvergne,  France. 
The  arseniates  play  the  most  important  part  in  this  water, 
owing  to  the  powerful  action  which  they  possess  in  a  small 
volume  and  in  a  proportional  large  dose,  as  they  are  found 
in  the  Bourboule  water  ;  no  other  mineral  water  known 
contains  so  large  a  proportion.  Nowadays  it  is  a  favorite 
remedy  with  dermatologists ;  it  is  indicated  in  cases  of 
gastro-duodenal  catarrh  where  you  find  as  a  complication 
obstinate  post-nasal  and  pharyngeal  catarrh,  and  in  patients 
who  have  the  so-called  herpetic  diathesis,  which  shows  itself 
by  the  familiar  cutaneous  lesions  of  certain  forms  of  psori- 
asis, eczema,  etc.  It  should  be  given  warm,  after  meals,  in 
quantities  of  one  to  three  or  four  ounces  three  times  a  day, 
and  should  not  be  continued  beyond  three  weeks.  Its  ad- 
ministration may  be  resumed  after  a  fortnight. 
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As  the  child  improves,  a  little  iron  may  be  added  to  the 
treatment,  but  of  the  milder  forms  and  in  very  small  doses. 
A  little  later  many  children  bear  cod-liver  oil  well.  Wines, 
such  as  dry  sherry  or  good  claret,  may  be  given  with  din- 
ner. Baths  are  a  useful  adjunct  to  the  treatment — I  mean 
sponge-batlis. 


Original  Communitations. 

PREMATURE    DELIVERY    P^OR   THE    PRE- 
VENTION  OF   BLINDNESS.* 

By  EOWAKI)  G.  I.ORING,  M.  D., 

NEW  YORK. 

So  far  as  I  know,  and  so  far  as  I  have  been  able  to  in- 
form myself  by  inquiries  among  my  professional  brethren, 
premature  delivery  for  the  sole  purpose  of  preventing  blind- 
ness has  never,  up  to  the  present  time,  been  performed,  or 
even  advocated. 

In  suggesting  any  now  remedy,  or  remedial  procedure, 
especially  in  so  conservative  an  art  as  medicine,  two  things 
ought  to  be  considered :  first,  whether  there  is  any  neces- 
sity for  the  remedy  proposed,  and,  secondly,  whether  the 
advantages  attending  its  adoption  will  outweigh  the  evil 
effects  which  existed  before  the  reme<ly  was  suggested. 

First,  as  to  the  necessity  of  the  operation. 

It  has  been  long  known  that  pregnant  women,  espe- 
cially toward  the  end  of  gestation,  were  liable  to  suffer 
fniiii  a  disturbance  of  vision,  which  might  vary  from  the 
slightest  deterioration  to  a  total  and  permanent  blindness. 

I'hysicians  were  well  aware  of  this  fact  before  the  true 
condition  of  retinitis  albuminurica,  or  ura'mic  amaurosis, 
was  known — that  is  to  say,  prior  to  the  time  of  Bright,  and 
long  before  tlie  invention  of  the  ophthalmoscope. 

The  fact,  therefore,  admitted,  that  possible,  and,  under 
some  conditions,  inevitable  blindness  may  ensue,  the  ques- 
tion reduces  itself  to  the  simple  inquiry  whether  prema- 
ture delivery  is  ever  justifiable  cither  for  the  restoration  or 
for  the  preservation  of  sight. 
I  It  appears  to  the  writer  that  there  arc  not  a  few  cases  in 
which  it  is  not  only  justifiable,  but  where  the  true  princi- 
ples of  sound  practice  demand  its  adoi)tion. 

The  reasons  for  this  belief  will  perhaps  be  better  ex- 
plained by  the  following  cases,  which  are  cited  simply  as 
useful  examples  of  what  may  ha])pcn,  and  not  unfrcquently 
does  happen,  either  directlv  or  indirectly,  in  the  experience 
of  every  physician  and  oculist. 

The  following  case  is  reported  bv  Mr.  Robert  Lce,f  the 
particulars  being  furnished  to  him  by  Mr.  Bowman. 

On  the  Tth  of  December  Mr.  Bowman  was  consulted 
by  a  lady  who  was  pregnant,  and  "  who  had  rather  suddenly 
lost  hor  sight  in  great  measure."  The  urine  was  found  to 
be  excessively  loaded  with  albumin.  At  Mr.  Bowman's 
suggestion  the  patient  consulted  Mr.  Paget  and  Dr.  West, 
who  anticipated,  Mr.   Bowman    says,   as   he   did    himself, 
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"  that  the  confinement  would  be  attended  with  convulsions 
of  a  dangerous  character."  On  the  9th  of  January,  or  one 
month  later,  the  patient  had  a  premature  confinement  of  a 
male  fcetus  which  was  still-bom.  The  patient 'gradually 
regained  her  health  and  strength,  but  Mr.  Bowman  regrets 
to  state  that  the  sight  has  only  partially  returned. 

The  first  thing  which  strikes  one  here  is  that  there  was 
a  permanent  loss  of  vision,  and  the  question  arises  whether 
something  might  not  have  been  done  to  prevent  it.  It  is 
stated  that  on  the  7th  of  December  the  patient  had  rather 
suddenly  lost  her  sight,  and,  if  there  ever  was  a  chance  of 
saving  it,  it  was  by  getting  rid  of  the  cause  as  soon  as  pos- 
sible, as  it  is  universally  acknowledged  by  all  oculists  that 
the  sooner  the  delivery  takes  place  the  better  the  progno- 
sis for  sight.  Nothing,  however,  was  done,  notwithstanding 
the  fact  that  the  three  attending  physicians,  all  men  of 
great  eminence,  had  announced  that  they  anticipated  that 
when  the  confinement  did  take  place  it  would  be  attended 
with  dangerous  convulsions. 

No  action,  however,  was  taken,  and  the  woman  would 
have  been  allowed  to  remain  blind  to  the  end  of  her  term 
unless  nature  had  stepped  in  with  a  premature  birth.  At 
any  rate,  she  was  allowed  to  remain  blind  for  an  entire 
month  with  the  urine  loaded  with  albumin ;  and  what  a 
month's  delay  under  these  circumstances  will  and  often 
does  produce  in  so  delicate  a  tissue  as  that  of  the  retina  and 
optic  nerve  is  too  well  known  to  need  any  comment. 
Would  it  not  have  been  better  practice,  nay,  was  it  not  the 
bounden  duty  of  the  surgeons  in  a  ease  in  which  a  great 
degree  of  blindness  was  actually  present,  and  danger  to  life 
anticipated,  to  have  produced  premature  delivery  and  not 
waited  for  an  entire  month  for  the  chance  intervention  of 
nature,  and  to  have  in  the  end  to  regret  that  "  the  sight 
had  only  partially  been  restored"  ?  Does  not  the  mere  fact 
that  the  sight  did  partially  return  after  the  patient  had  lost 
it  for  a  month  show  that  if  the  delivery  had  taken  place 
earlier  there  would  have  been  every  chance  of  its  being  fully 
restored  \  and  is  the  sight  of  a  woman  in  the  prime  of  life 
of  so  little  account  that  no  effort  should  be  made  or  no  risk 
run  to  prevent  it,  especially  when  it  is  anticipated  that 
later  on  there  will  be  danger  to  her  life  itself} 

The  literature  for  the  la.st  half  century,  as  everybody  is 
aware,  is  full  of  such  cases,  and  that  related  above  is  cited 
simply  for  purposes  of  illustration. 

The  following  case  by  Mr.  Lawson  *  is  a  sad  example  of 
the  misery  which  may  be  entailed  upon  a  patient  by  re- 
current attacks  of  blindness  occurring  in  successive  preg- 
nancies : 

B.  S.,  aged  forty-one,  applied  to  the  hospital  on  Decem- 
ber 2d  of  this  year,  suffering  from  the  following  amaurotic 
symptoms  :  She  was  the  mother  of  nine  children,  six  of 
whom  were  now  living.  She  said  that  in  the  second  month 
of  her  pregnancy  with  her  fiVi/A  child  her  sight  began  to 
fail  her,  and  continued  to  get  worse  until  the  tcnnination  of 
her  pregnancy.  She  could  then  only  sec  large  objects ;  she 
could  not  count  fingers,  nor  tell  a  ni.in  from  a  woman.  She 
could  merely  see  that  something  large  was  in  front  of  her. 

*  "  Ophtbal.  Hoip.  Reports,"  vol.  W,  p.  M. 
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After  the  birth  of  her  child  her  sight  began  to  improve, 
but  not  until  after  she  had  begun  regularly  to  suckle  it ; 
and  in  three  months'  time  she  was  able  to  read  her  Bible, 
the  print  of  which  was  about  the  size  of  No.  10  Jaeger, 
and  she  could  not  only  see  to  do  needle-work,  but  actually 
did  it.  In  this  state  she  continued  for  two  years,  when  she 
again  became  pregnant  with  her  ninth  chUd,  and  her  sight 
at  about  the  second  month  again  began  to  fail  her  and  con- 
tinued to  diminish  until  at  the  ninth  month  she  could  see 
no  more  than  she  did  at  the  time  of  her  previous  confine- 
ment. After  the  birth  of  this  child  her  sight  only  slightly 
improved  compared  with  the  improvement  which  followed 
the  birth  of  the  previous  one.  This  she  attributes  to  the 
fact  of  her  being  unable  to  suckle  her  child  on  account  of 
her  bad  health.  She  regained,  however,  sufficient  vision  to 
be  able  to  walk  about  unguided  and  to  carry  her  child  with 
her  in  the  streets,  and,  although  she  could  easily  distinguish 
the  faces  of  her  friends,  still  she  had  not  sufficient  sight  to 
be  able  to  read  or  write.  Eighteen  months  have  elapsed,  and 
she  is  now  pregnant  with  her  tenth  child.  The  increased 
impairment  of  vision  came  on  about  the  second  month  as 
on  the  two  previous  occasions,  but  her  sight  has  failed  her 
this  time  much  more  rapidly,  and  on  that  account  she  ap- 
plied to  the  hospital. 

She  is  now  six  months  advanced  in  pregnancy,  and  the 
following  is  the  condition  of  her  sight : 

Right  Eye. — No  perception  of  light ;  pupil  fixed,  and 
widely  dilated. 

Left  Eye. — Is  unable  to  count  fingers,  but  at  eight  inches 
can  just  make  out  the  hand ;  pupil  dilated,  but  with  a  very 
slight  range  of  action. 

Examined  with  the  Ophthalmoscope. — The  optic  entrance 
looks  small,  of  a  bluish  pearly  white ;  the  arteries  appear 
like  mere  threads,  while  the  veins  are  very  large. 

She  suffers  now,  and  has  suffered  during  her  pregnancies, 
with  pain  at  the  top  and  back  of  her  head.  The  least  noise 
"  seems  to  bewilder  her,"  and  she  arises  in  the  morning 
with  headache.  She  has  no  loss  of  power  in  anv  of  her 
limbs,  but  looks  thin  and  haggard,  having  the  appearance 
of  one  who  has  gone  through  much  trouble. 

A  striking  feature  in  this  case,  and  one  which  is  thought 
to  be  uncommon,  though  it  is  by  no  means  so  rare  as  is  sup- 
posed, is  that  the  vision  began  to  fail  so  early  in  the  pregnancy 
— that  is,  about  the  second  month — and  that  it  occurred  in 
three  successive  pregnancies  at  this  time.  Now,  notwith- 
standing this  fact,  and  that  with  each  pregnancy  there  was 
an  additional  and  serious  increase  in  the  loss  of  the  sight, 
the  patient  was  allowed  to  go  through  three  successive 
pregnancies  until  she  became  totally  blind  without  an  effort 
being  made  to  prevent  it.  No  wonder  she  looked,  as  the 
reporter  of  the  case  expresses  it,  "  thin  and  haggard,  having 
the  appearance  of  one  who  has  gone  through  much  trouble." 
To  be  blind  at  forty-one  with  eight  or  ten  children  to  look 
after  is  not  a  cheerful  prospect  for  any  woman.  To  be  al- 
lowed to  become  so  through  a  succession  of  years  would 
seem,  if  possible,  only  to  add  to  the  misery.  Other  cases 
precisely  similar  might  be  cited  here,  as  they  are  familiar 
to  every  accoucheur. 

Such  being  the  condition  of  affairs  when  matters  are 


left  to  themselves,  it  remains  to  be  seen  what  occurs  when 
interference,  either  natural  or  artificial,  takes  place,  and  in 
illustrating  this  I  would  briefly  cite  another  case  from  Mr. 
Lee : 

On  the  29th  of  January,  1863,  Mr.  Lee  saw  a  young 
lady  in  the  third  month  of  her  pregnancy.  She  was  suffering 
at  that  time  from  sensitiveness  in  the  region  of  the  uterus, 
sickness  of  stomach,  and  general  nervous  irritability ;  the 
pulse,  however,  was  not  very  rapid,  and  there  were  no  symp- 
toms to  excite  alarm.  On  March  21st,  or  two  months  later, 
he  received  a  note  from  Mr.  Bowman  desiring  a  consulta- 
tion, as  the  patient  had  consulted  him  for  defective  vision. 
"  The  urine  was  loaded  with  albumin,  and  there  was  a  de- 
structive disease  going  on  in  the  coats  of  the  eye."  As  the 
patient  was  in  the  sixth  month  of  her  pregnancy,  and  as 
she  seemed  to  be  threatened  with  convulsions,  and  espe- 
cially as  these  symptoms  became  urgent  in  the  following 
three  days,  premature  delivery  was  proposed  by  Mr.  Lee,  as 
he  believed  the  affection  of  the  kidneys  and  eyes  arose  from 
the  pregnane}'.  Before,  however,  having  recourse  to  this,  it 
was  considered  proper  to  hold  a  consultation  with  Dr.  Rober 
Ferguson,  who  thought  it  unadvisable  to  induce  premature 
labor,  "  chiefly  on  the  ground  that  the  life  of  the  child 
would  necessarily  be  sacrificed,  as  the  pregnancy  had  not 
advanced  beyond  the  sixth  month."  It  was  determined,  in 
consequence  of  this  opinion,  not  to  interfere,  but  to  wait 
and  see  what  course  the  disease  would  take.  On  April 
10th,  or  three  weeks  later,  there  was  an  attack  of  convul- 
sions ;  and,  as  these  were  sufficient  to  excite  apprehensions 
that  fatal  puerperal  convulsions  would  take  place,  it  was 
considered  proper,  after  a  second  consultation,  that  preuia- 
ture  labor  should  be  induced  immediately.  This  was  suc- 
cessfully performed,  and,  with  occasional  drawbacks,  the 
patient  continued  to  recover  for  the  next  ten  days,  when  she 
could  distinctly  see  the  figures  on  the  dial  of  a  watch. 

The  happy  result  in  this  case  and  the  restoration  to  vis- 
ion were,  it  can  not  be  denied,  due  to  the  induction  of 
premature  delivery,  which  removed  the  cause  producing  ] 
the  loss  of  sight ;  and  the  only  criticism  to  be  made  is  that  ' 
it  was  not  induced  as  speedily  as  it  should  have  been,  since 
the  operation  was  delayed  until  dangerous  convulsions  had 
already  taken  place,  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  precisely  V,! 
this  result  had  been  anticipated,  and  in  spite,  also,  of  the  fact 
that  "  a  destructive  disease  was  going  on  in  the  coats  of  the 
eye,  and  that  the  urine  was  at  the  same  time  loaded  with 
albumin."  Neither  would  it  seem  that  the  reason  given  for 
the  delay — that  the  life  of  the  child  would  be  sacrificed — was 
a  good  and  sufficient  one,  since,  from  the  very  nature  of  the 
trouble  and  the  condition  of  the  mother,  there  was  every  \ 
reason  to  suppose  that,  sooner  or  later,  not  only  the  life  of 
the  child  was  sure  to  be  sacrificed,  as  it  ultimately  was, 
but  also  that  of  the  mother  would  be  imperiled.  Here, 
too,  the  question  narrows  itself  to  whether  the  possible 
life  of  a  sickly  child  ought  to  outweigh  the  probable  loss 
of  sight  in  the  mother,  and  whether  it  is  good  practice,  or 
even  justifiable,  to  run  such  a  risk. 

A  still  more  instructive  case  is  reported  by  Brecht,  of 
Berlin.* 


*  Graefe's  "  Archiv  fur  Ophih.,"  B.  xviii,  Abth,  ii,  p.  111. 
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A  woman,  thirty  -  six  years  old,  noticed  in  the  third 
month  of  her  sixth  prcfjnancy  a  disturbance  of  her  vision. 
In  the  fifth  month,  that  is,  two  montlis  later,  she  wa.s 
seen  by  Dr.  JJreoht,  who  detected  well-marked  organic 
chanf^cs  in  the  retina  and  optic  nerve.  The  urine  wa.s 
highly  albuminous.  In  October,  or  three  months  after  the 
first  notice  of  a  loss  of  vision,  eclamptic  attacks  took  place, 
which  lasted  twenty-four  hours,  with  a  further  reduction  of 
vision  to  such  a  degree  that  the  patient  could  not  recognize 
persons  in  the  room.  After  waiting  some  days,  artificial 
premature  labor  was  induced  by  the  introduction  of  a  cathe- 
ter, which  w;is  accompanied  by  further  convulsions.  On  tlie 
tenth  day  after  the  operation  there  was  a  manifest  reduction 
in  the  quantity  of  albumin,  and  vision  had  improved  to  a 
considerable  degree.  Five  weeks  after  the  operation  the 
vision  in  both  eyes  had  returned  to  the  normal  amount 
(V  =  I).  A  year  later  some  of  the  ophthalmoscopic  ap- 
jicarances  still  remained,  while  others  had  entirely  disap- 
peared, but  the  vision  in  both  eyes  was  still  perfect. 

The  result  hero,  like  that  in  the  former  case,  is  all  that 
could  be  wished  for ;  but  the  same  (lucstion  arises  whether  it 
would  not  have  been  better,  from  a  clinical  point  of  view, 
to  perform  the  operation  at  the  third  month,  when  the 
loss  of  vision  was  first  noticed,  instead  of  waiting  until  the 
fifth,  when  convulsions  had  already  .set  in,  and  which  surely 
vitiated  the  prognosis,  not  only  as  regarded  the  preserva- 
tion of  sight,  but  also  the  life  of  the  mother. 

Brecht  also  reports  a  marvelous  case  of  separation  of 
both  retinas  during  gestation,  and  where  readjustment  of 
both  retinas  took  place  after  a  premature  birth,  which  oc- 
curred without  any  artifi<'ial  intervention.  Others  have  re- 
ported similar  cases,  and  the  restoration  of  vision  after  par- 
turition in  cases  of  kidney  disease  dependent  upon  gestation 
is  so  common  as  to  need  no  comment. 

In  all  the  foregoing  cases  it  will  be  noticed  that  no  in- 
terference ever  took  place  until  the  patient  was  actually  suf- 
fering from  some  grave  constitutional  disturbance.  The 
following  case  differs  from  those  hitherto  reported  in  the 
fact  that  no  such  distiirbanee  was  present  at  the  time  of  thi' 
operation  : 

E.  B.,  aged  thirty-five,  consulted  me  for  failing  sight.  The 
patient  was  a  married  woman  whose  general  health  had  al- 
ways been  good,  the  only  departures  from  which  condition 
were  during  her  pregnancies.  She  had  been  married  eight 
years,  and  had  had  three  confinements  in  that  time.  Until 
within  a  short  time  of  the  birth  of  her  first  child  she  had 
had  no  loss  of  sight.  She  was,  however,  highly  hyperme- 
tropic, and  had  been  compelled  on  that  account  to  wear 
glasses,  especially  for  reading  and  sewing.  She  had  never 
sulTcrcd  any  pain  in  her  eyes,  nor  did  she  at  the  present 
time.  She  consulted  me  siinply  on  account  of  failing  vision. 
All  other  organs  and  functions  seemed  to  bo  normal,  and  a 
careful  examination  as  to  heart,  lungs,  and  kidneys  gave  no 
evidence  of  disease. 

llcr  attention  was  first  attraeted  to  her  eyes  about  two 
weeks  before  her  coi\finement  with  her  first  child.  She  first 
noticed  that  she  could  not  see  people  or  objects  when  thcv 
were  on  the  left  side  of  the  left  eye.  She  stated  that  tlu' 
trouble  cwuo  on  rather  suddenly  about  two  weeks  before  \ 


her  delivery,  when  she  noticed  a  dimness  of  vision  in  this 
part  of  the  field.  This  seemed  to  her  like  a  bright  cloud  or 
mist,  which  was  replaced  in  part  at  a  later  period  by  a  broad 
dark  band,  which  ran  like  a  stripe  across  a  bright  ground. 
After  her  confinement  the  bright  ground  disappeared,  not, 
however,  until  her.  menses  reappeared.  The  dark  band, 
however,  remained,  and  no  object  could  be  seen  when  car- 
ried beyond  a  certain  distance  toward  the  left. 

Just  before  her  second  confinement  precisely  the  same 
thing  occurred,  and  the  dark  band  increased  in  breadth 
so  much  that  she  could  not  see  objects  with  the  left  eye 
when  she  looked  straight  at  them — in  other  words,  central 
vision  with  this  eye  ha<l  begun  to  be  affected ;  indeed,  was 
so  far  gone  that  it  was  only  by  turning  her  head  so  as  to 
bring  the  objects  into  the  temporal  side  of  the  retina  that 
they  could  be  discerned  at  all.  The  "sight  of  that  eye  was 
nearly  all  gone,"  but  up  to  this  time  that  of  the  right  eye 
had  remained  unimpaired. 

A  short  time  before  her  third  confinement  precisely  the 
same  thing  occurred  in  her  right  eye  a.s  had  taken  place  with 
the  left,  and  it  wjis  in  regard  to  this  that  she  came  to  consult 
me  first,  in  October,  1879.  This  was  three  months  after 
her  confinement,  and  her  vision  began  to  fail  two  weeks 
prior  to  it.  The  patient  was  in  much  mental  distress  in  re- 
gard to  the  loss  of  sight  and  the  fear  of  approaching  total 
blindness,  and  her  bodily  health  was  beginning  to  be  under- 
mined. 

The  exaniination  of  the  eyes  gave  the  following  result: 
Vision  was  entirely  gone  in  the  left  eye,  with  the  exception 
of  a  (juantitative  perception  of  light  in  a  narrow  district  of 
the  inner  field.  Vision  in  the  right  eye  was  al.so  so  reduced 
that  the  patient  could  not,  as  she  expressed  it,  tell  the  faces 
of  her  own  cliildren.  She  could  barely  count  fingers  at  a 
few  feet.  In  this  eye,  too,  the  field  of  vision  was  reduced 
at  the  outer  side.  That  is  to  say,  the  nasal  portion  of  each 
retina  did  not  peiform  its  function. 

There  was  no  improvement  of  vision  with  glasses.  The 
o|ilithalmoscope  showed  that  the  media  were  perfectly  clear. 
The  oplic  nerve  gave  the  picture  of  white  atrophy  of  that 
peculiar  kind  in  which  the  capillary  circulation  seems  to 
have  suffered  the  most.  In  neither  eye  were  there  any  capil- 
laries whatever  to  be  seen  upon  tiie  disc,  while  the  iariror 
vcs.sels  .seemed  to  have  preserved  their  normal  condition  as 
to  size  and  course.  The  light  streak  upon  the  vessels  was 
well  marked,  and  there  was  no  sign  of  any  form  of  retinitis 
to  be  detected.  Had  it  not  been  for  the  unmistakable  and 
eonsj)icuous  whiteness  of  the  disc,  the  fundus  would  have 
been  pronounced  normal. 

.\s  the  case  wjis  a  loss  of  vision  incident  to  labor,  careful 
and  repeated  examinations  were  made  as  to  the  condition 
of  the  kidneys  as  well  as  the  heart  and  lungs.  No  trace  of 
albumin  was  ever  found,  nor  was  there  any  other  departure 
from  a  normal  standard  in  any  of  the  other  oi^ns. 

The  treatment  consisted  at  first  in  the  use  of  iqjectioQS 
of  strychnine,  which  were  carried  to  the  very  ven;e  of  toxico- 
logical  effects.  Then  the  changes  were  rung  on  the  nier- 
I'urials.  iodides,  and  tonics  without  the  slightest  avail,  and  at 
the  end  of  a  month  vision  was  no  better  than  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  treatment.     At  the  end  of  this  time  the  menses 
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returned,  and  from  that  moment  a  gradual  but  decided  im- 
provement in  sight  took  place,  so  that  at  the  end  of  another 
month  the  patient  could  see  with  her  right  eye  "  to  do  al- 
most anything."  Tested  accurately,  the  vision  amounted  to 
one  third  of  the  normal  quantity  (V=:-J).  There  was,  too, 
a  reduction  in  the  field  of  vision,  and  objects  situated  at  the 
right  of  the  median  line  were  not  so  clear  as  on  the  nasal 
side  of  the  field.  The  patient  was,  after  a  little  longer  in- 
terval of  surveillance  in  order  to  watch  the  case,  dismissed, 
with  a  caution  to  guard  against  any  imprudent  use  of  the 
eyes,  and  a  most  emphatic  caution  and  warning,  at  the  risk 
of  her  sight  if  not  her  life,  not  to  become  pregnant  again. 

For  the  next  eighteen  months  I  saw  no  more  of  her, 
when  she  came  to  me  in  great  alarm,  because  she  was  again 
"  in  the  family  way,"  and  she  feared,  from  what  I  had  said 
and  from  her  past  experience,  that  if  the  child  was  carried 
to  the  full  term  she  would  become  blind,  and  lose  the  en- 
tire sight  of  the  right  eye  precisely  as  she  had  already  lost 
that  of  the  left.  She  informed  me  that  she  had  already 
communicated  the  facts  of  her  history,  together  with  the 
warning  I  had  given  her,  to  her  family  physician,  and,  at  his 
instigation,  she  had  called  upon  me  to  obtain  my  opinion  as 
to  the  necessity  of  a  premature  delivery.  I  then  made  an 
examination  of  the  eyes,  and  found  that  since  I  had  seen 
the  patient  not  only  had  the  vision  not  decreased,  but  had 
even  improved,  it  being,  at  the  time  of  the  examination, 
April,  1881,  two  fifths  of  the  normal  against  two  sixths  of 
the  year  before.  I  could  only  repeat  the  warning  that  I 
had  already  given — that  is,  that  at  each  pregnancy  there 
had,  and  always  would  be,  not  only  danger  to  her  sight, 
which,  in  my  opinion,  would  inevitably  be  lost,  but  also  that 
there  was  danger  to  her  life.  I  reiterated  this  opinion 
when  the  family  physician  called  upon  me,  and  that  I  could 
see  no  escape  if  she  was  allowed  to  have  another  child,  if 
not  from  death  itself,  at  least  from  a  doom  that,  in  my  opin- 
ion, was  worse  than  death — that  is,  total  blindness  at  an 
early  age  with  three  or  four  young  children  dependent  upon 
her.  I  was  led  to  this  conclusion  from  the  fact  that  it  was 
absolutely  undeniable  that  the  loss  of  vision  was  dependent 
upon  the  advanced  condition  of  gestation,  that  the  attacks 
did  not  come  on  until  just  before  the  time  of  delivery,  and 
that  each  attack  had  been  followed  by  a  loss  of  vision 
which  had  totally  destroyed  one  eye  and  had  threatened 
destruction  of  the  other,  from  which  there  had  been  a  mar- 
velous, but  at  the  same  time  only  partial,  recovery,  and 
lastly,  because  during  the  past  sixteen  months,  when  the 
menses  had  been  regular  and  the  health  restored,  the  re- 
maining eye  had  not  only  not  deteriorated,  but  had  even 
improved  in  vision. 

Premature  delivery  was  produced  on  May  1st,  when  the 
foetus  was  three  months  old.  There  was  considerable  re- 
action after  the  operation,  the  patient  remaining  in  delicate 
health  all  the  summer.  She  returned  to  see  me  again  in 
November,  1881,  when  she  reported  that,  notwithstanding 
all  the  sickness  incident  to  her  miscarriage,  her  vision  had 
certainly  become  no  worse,  and  she  thought  a  little  better ; 
and  this  was  shown  to  be  the  case,  for  the  vision  had  risen 
to  a  little  better  than  one  half  of  the  normal  amount  against 
two  fifths  at  the  former  examination.     The  ophthalmoscopic 


examination  showed,  however,  the  same  appearances  as  to 
paleness  of  the  optic  nerve  and  want  of  capillary  circulation. 
There  was  not  a  capillary  to  be  seen  upon  the  disc. 

This  is,  so  far  as  I  know,  the  first  case  in  which  an 
abortion  has  been  performed  where  the  most  prominent  if 
not  the  sole  symptom  was  a  loss  of  vision.  It  is,  however, 
not  the  first  case  in  which,  in  my  opinion,  it  should  have 
been  done  ;  and  I  think,  if  the  importance  of  the  matter  were 
better  appreciated,  the  necessity  for  it  might  appear  more 
frequent  than  is  supposed.*  I  have  from  time  to  time  been 
consulted  by  women  who  have  been  confined  within  a 
shorter  or  longer  period,  and  who  have  told  me  that  they 
began  to  complain  that  their  sight  was  becoming  affected  be- 
fore their  confinement,  and  that  they  had  been  assured  by 
the  attending  physician  that  "  it  would  come  all  right  as 
soon  as  the  child  was  born." 

That  it  does  come  all  right  in  some  cases,  or  what  ap- 
pears to  be  all  right,  is  often  true,  but  there  are  many  cases 
in  which  it  not  only  does  not  come  all  right,  but  in  which  a 
deterioration  of  sight  is  sustained  which  may  vary  from  a 
slight  impairment  to  an  absolute  loss  of  all  useful  vision.  It 
happens  as  a  common  occurrence  to  the  oculist  to  hear  the 
first  complaint  in  failing  sight  referred  by  the  mother  to 
about  the  time  she  had  her  first  child.  White  atrophy  of 
the  optic  nerve  is  certainly  a  rarer  disease  in  women  than  in 
men,  but,  according  to  my  own  experience,  it  occurs  much 
more  frequently  in  women  who  are  married  than  in  those 
who  are  not,  and  at  a  much  earlier  age.  I  do  not  mean  to 
say  that  in  every  case  where  atrophy  is  detected  in  a  preg- 
nant woman  an  abortion  should  be  performed,  but  I  do  say 
that,  where  it  has  occurred  in  one  confinement,  every  pre- 
caution should  be  taken  to  explain  the  dangers  of  future 
confinements  to  the  patient,  and  that  in  extreme  cases,  such 
as  the  one  reported  above,  premature  delivery  should  be 
performed  rather  than  let  the  mother  go  blind,  or  run  the 
fearful  risk  of  going  blind. 

If  this  is  true  in  regard  to  the  comparatively  rare  dis- 
ease of  atrophy,  it  is  doubly  true  in  albuminuria,  so  much 
more  frequently  found  in  pregnant  women,  and  with  which 
we  so  frequently  find  the  so-called  retinitis  albuminurica. 

Very  little  attention,  even  at  the  present  day,  I  find,  is 
paid  by  the  general  practitioner  to  the  condition  of  the     Vi' 
urine  in  pregnant  women  unless  his  attention  is  particularly 
called  to  it  by  some  developments  in  the  symptoms  or  some        i 
derangement  in  function.  ! 

In  the  larger  medical  centers  it  is  true  that  some  very 
careful  physicians  do  make  an  examination  of  the  condition 
of  the  kidneys  from  time  to  time,  even  if  there  are  no  mani- 
festations which  make  it  a  necessity ;  and  I  have  been  in- 
formed by  such  careful  attendants  that,  if  any  albumin  is  de- 


*  Since  this  case  was  reported  at  the  Oplithalmologieal  Society, 
my  colleague  at  the  Infirmary,  Dr.  Moore,  has  advised  the  induction  of 
premature  delivery  for  the  preservation  of  sight  in  a  woman  who  was 
eight  mouths  pregnant,  and  in  whom  vision  was  very  much  reduced 
and  threatened  to  become  extinct.  At  the  time  of  the  operation,  the 
vision  in  the  right  eye  was  only  equal  to  -,\-  of  the  normal,  and  in  the 
left  eye  there  was  only  perception  of  light.  There  was  retinitis  in 
each  eye,  and  the  urine  was  loaded  with  albumin.  After  the  expulsion 
of  the  foetus  vision  rapidly  improved  until  it  reached  \  in  the  right 
eye  and  *  in  the  left — at  which  degree  it  remained  permanent. 
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tected,  a  strict  watch  is  kept  upon  the  condition  of  the  eyes, 
and,  in  case  any  complaint  is  made  of  the  vision,  a  careful 
examination  is  obtained,  oftentimes  at  the  hands  of  an  ex- 
pert; and  with  one  invariable  result,  no  matter  how  serious 
tiie  inflammation  of  the  retina  may  be,  and  that  is  that  the 
only  course  to  pursue  is  to  wait  until  the  child  is  delivered, 
with  the  knowledge  that  the  retinitis  will  subside  as  soon  aa 
the  birth  takes  place,  and  with  the  hope  that  the  delicate 
nervous  clcincmts  involved  will  survive  the  secondary  con- 
tniction  and  atrophy  which  will  follow. 

But  it  often  happens  that  no  complaint — not  even  the 
slightest — is  made  by  the  patient  as  to  her  eyes  during  the 
entire  pregnancy,  or  at  the  time  of  her  delivery,  and  yet  a 
low  stage  of  retinitis,  or  indeed  one  of  great  intensity,  may 
exist.  Indeed,  the  vision  may  remain  perfect,  or  nearly  so, 
for  a  long  time,  and  only  begin  to  fail  long  after  the  active 
signs  of  inflammation  have  passed  away,  and  the  secondary 
or  atrophic  stage  sets  in. 

Thus,  I  have  scon  women  who  only  began  to  complain 
of  a  loss  of  sight  some  four  or  five  months  after  their  con- 
linemcnt,  since  the  subsidence  of  the  first,  or  inflamma- 
tory stage,  had  been  so  slow,  and  the  advance  of  the  secon- 
dary, or  atrophic  stage,  so  insiilious  that  the  patients  them- 
si^lves  have  not  noticed  the  gradual  loss  of  vision  until  tliis 
has  been  considerably  affected,  which  tlien  admonishes  thcni 
to  seek  the  advice  of  an  oculist.  I  have  certainly  seen  if  not 
many,  still  a  goodly  number  of  cases  iu  which  the  patient 
herself  did  not  attribute  her  loss  of  vision  to  her  confine- 
ment, but  to  some  ulterior  cause,  but  where,  from  the  oph- 
thalmoscopic appearances,  the  undoubted  evidences  of  a 
n^tinitis  albuminuric;!  still  existed,  and  where  a  close  ques- 
tioning of  the  patient  or  her  attending  physician  corrobo- 
rated the  fact  that  albuminuria  had  existed  for  a  longer  or 
shorter  period  before  the  eonlinenient. 

It  may  be,  and  no  doubt  will  be,  urged  that  the  reason 
why  no  interference  has  taken  place  hitherto  until  the  pa- 
tient was  actually  suffering  from  some  grave  constitutional 
trouble  which  threatened  life  was,  that  such  interference 
would  be  unjustifiable,  both  on  moral  and  on  legal  grounds. 

As  for  the  moral  aspect  of  the  ease,  or  what  in  some 
minds  passes  for  such,  I  iiave  neither  the  time  nor  the  in- 
clination to  go  into  so  wide  a  field  of  discussion.  There 
may  be  physicians  who,  as  physicians,  even  unrestrained  by 
legal  considerations,  might  tliink  it  right  that  the  liighi-st 
and  most  useful  of  all  our  senses  should  be  sacrificed  rather 
than  that  any  interference  with  the  workings  of  nature 
should  take  place.  From  a  mere  medical  stai\d-point  it  is 
hard  to  conceive  of  such  a  thing,  and  that  is  all  that  iiiter- 
csts  us  here. 

From  a  legal  point  of  view,  it  is  also  hard  to  conceive 
that  there  can  bo  but  one  opinion,  and  that  is  in  favor  of 
the  opinition  when  the  circumstances  are  such  as  demand 
it.  The  law  states  that  premature  delivery  shall  not  be  per- 
formed except  for  the  preservation  of  the  life  of  the  mother 
or  the  child,  and  it  is  precisely  for  the  "  preservation  of 
life  "  that  it  would  be  done  when  the  eyesight  is  threatened, 
for  the  one  is  part  and  parcel  of  the  other,  and  in  operating 
to  save  the  sight  wo  are  operating  to  save  life.  Thus,  Simp- 
sou  uiauy  years  ago  declared,  and  the  opinion  is  uuiversally 


upheld  at  the  present  day,  that  symptoms  such  as  headache, 
giddiness,  derangement  of  sight,  are  merely  premonitory 
symptoms  of  puerperal  convulsions,  and  when  these  are  as- 
sociated with  albumin  we  may  be  certain  of  the  liability  of 
our  patient  to  the  supervention  of  convulsions.  Moreover, 
it  so  happens  that  these  derangements  of  vision  occur  at  a 
time  when,  as  Graefe  puts  it,  "  the  prognosis  for  life  is  even 
worse  than  for  sight."  Given,  tlierefore,  a  pregnant  woman, 
with  loss  of  vision,  or  organic  lesion  of  the  retina  or  optic 
nerve,  as  the  prominent,  or  even  as  the  sole  symptom,  no 
one  can  say  that  a  series  of  convulsions  may  not  set  in  at 
any  moment  which  will  carry  everything  before  them,  in- 
cluding not  only  the  life  of  the  child,  but  also  that  of  the 
mother. 

There  is  another  point  of  great  importance,  and  that  is, 
that  where  an  attack  of  ur.xmic  or  albnminuric  amaurosis 
occurs  in  one  pregnancy  it  is  almost  certain  to  repeat  itself 
in  the  following  ones  ;  and  if  the  life  of  the  mother  has  been 
threatened  in  the  one  case,  and  from  which  fate  there  has 
been  a  lucky  escape,  it  may  also  be  threatened  in  the  fol- 
lowing pregnancies,  from  which  there  may  be  no  escape. 

From  the  cases  which  have  been  reported  above,  and 
from  the  arguments  based  upon  them,  T  would  conclude : 

1.  That  examinations  as  to  the  condition  of  the  eyes  of 
pregnant  women  should  be  made  much  more  frequently 
than  they  now  are  ;  and  that  these  should  be  made  in  a 
routine  manner,  even  when  the  patient  docs  not  complain  of 
any  disturbance  in  vision,  since  it  has  been  discovered  that 
about  one  third,  or  thirty-three  per  cent.,  of  those  who  have 
an  organic  lesion  of  the  retina  or  optic  nerve  from  kidney 
trouble  cither  have  none  or  make  no  complaint  of  any  re- 
duction of  vision.  This  seems  almost  incredible  to  the  gen- 
eral practitioner,  but  the  ophthalmologist  has  become  only 
too  painfully  aware  how  often,  and  for  how  long  a  time,  eyes 
may  be  affected  with  an  inflammatory  process  of  great  in- 
tensity and  yet  give  rise  to  no  complaint  on  the  part  of  the 
patient.  Thus,  a  retinitis  or  a  neuro-retinitis,  which,  in  its 
primary  stage,  may  exist,  and  often  does,  for  months  unsus- 
pected by  either  the  patient  or  physician,  may  lead,  after  a 
long  interval,  through  the  secondary  or  atrophic  state  to 
complete  blindness. 

From  the  fact  that  no  complaint  is  made  of  any  loss  of 
sight  until  near  the  end  of  the  pregnancy,  it  has  been  as- 
sumed that  the  trouble  did  not  begin  until  that  time.  I 
am  inclined  to  think,  however,  that,  while  this  is  no  doubt 
true,  especially  of  the  cases  of  urieinic  origin,  there  are 
very  many  cases,  especially  those  dependent  on  albuminn- 
ria,  in  which  the  trouble  really  began  long  before  ;  and  that 
the  eyes,  if  examined,  would  oft«?n  have  given  evidences  of 
disease  long,  oftentimes  months,  before  the  explosion  took 
place  which  h.as  cost  many  a  mother  her  eyesight,  and  often- 
times her  life,  both  of  which,  by  a  timely  examination  and 
a  timely  operation,  might  have  been  saved.  I  will  even  go 
so  far  .is  to  s.ay  that  I  believe  that  evidences  of  albuminuria 
not  infrequently  show  themselves  in  the  eye  before  any 
manifestation  can  be  had  in  the  urine. 

It  will  be  said  at  once  that  it  is  requiring  too  much  of 
the  geuend  practitioner  or  obstetrician  to  suppose  that  ho 
shall  acquire  the  requisite  skill  to  use  so  difficult  and  intri- 
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cate  an  instrument  as  the  ophthalmoscope.  That  the  oph- 
thalmoscope in  its  widest  sense  is  one  of  the  most  difficult 
of  the  instruments  used  for  the  detection  of  disease  is,  I  ad- 
mit, perfectly  true,  as  it  is  that  few  obtain  a  perfect  mastery 
over  it.  But  the  same  is  true  of  the  microscope.  To  one 
great  microscopist  there  are  thousands  who  daily  use  the 
instrument  with  the  greatest  success  in  the  detection  of  dis- 
ease, and  it  might,  with  a  little  attention,  be  the  same  with 
the  ophthalmoscope.  Much  as  I  admire  the  high  standard 
of  skill  which  some  of  those  specially  trained  to  its  use  natu- 
rally acquire,  nevertheless,  I  firmly  believe  that  the  sphere 
of  its  greatest  usefulness,  and  therefore  of  its  greatest  tri- 
umphs, will  one  day  be  in  the  hands  of  the  general  physi- 
cian, and  especially  in  those  of  the  obstetrician.  Thus,  Mr. 
Eales  reports  that  a  single  physician  was  able  to  furnish  him 
for  examination,  from  a  single  hospital  in  Birmingham, 
twenty-eight  cases  of  neuro-rctinal  disease  from  kidney 
trouble  in  one  year,  while  out  of  11,000  cases  of  genera! 
eye  disease  at  the  eye  infirmary  only  four  such  cases  were 
seen. 

2.  I  would  conclude  that  where  a  marked  deterioration 
of  vision  has  occurred,  with  or  without  ophthalmoscopic 
changes,  and  where  blindness  is  threatened,  premature  de- 
livery is  not  only  justifiable,  but  often  demanded. 

3.  When  a  permanent  loss  of  vision  has  occurred  from 
a  preceding  pregnancy,  premature  delivery  in  a  subsequent 
one,  when  surrounded  by  its  proper  safeguards,  is  not  only 
justifiable,  but  at  times  absolutely  necessary ;  and  that,  fur- 
ther, when  a  loss  of  vision,  either  temporary  or  permanent, 
has  once  resulted  from  gestation,  it  is  the  duty  of  the  family 
physician  or  obstetrician  to  explain,  both  to  the  wife  and 
husband,  that  the  cause  of  the  trouble  is  a  constitutional  and 
not  a  local  one,  and  that  there  is  every  probability  of  re- 
currence of  the  trouble  in  succeeding  pregnancies  which 
may  lead,  not  only  to  the  destruction  of  vision,  but  even  to 
loss  of  life. 


CASES  OF    mTESTINAL  CANCER.* 
By  FORDYCE  BARKER,  M.  D.,  LL.  D., 

PKOFESSOB  OF  CLINICAL  MIDWIFERY  AND  DI8EASES   OF   WOMEN  IN  BELI 
HOSPITAL  MKDICAL  COLLEGE. 

The  following  cases  are  narrated  as  possessing  certain 
clinical  features  of  interest : 

In  the  first  case  the  patient,  a  man,  began  to  have  pain 
in  the  right  iliac  fossa,  at  the  caput  coli,  in  February  last. 
There  was  considerable  swelling  at  the  seat  of  the  pain. 
Some  nausea  and  vomiting  occurred,  and  great  prostration 
came  on  suddenly.  As  I  was  out  of  town  at  the  time,  the 
late  Dr.  James  R.  Wood  was  consulted,  and  came  to  the 
conclusion  that  there  was  some  inflammatory  induration 
and  accumulation  of  fajces  at  the  caput  coli.  I  saw  the  pa- 
tient three  or  four  days  after  the  first  attack.  The  tumor 
■was  then  of  considerable  size.  The  patient  was  in  bed,  and 
the  treatment  was  being  carried  out  as  recommended  by 
Dr.  Wood,  namely,  large  injections  of  soap-suds,  and  ox- 


*  An  abstract  of  remarks  made  before  tlie  New  York  Medical  and 
Surgical  Society,  October  ?8,  1882, 


gall  and  aloes  as  laxatives.  It  was  said  that  the  tumor  had 
diminished  very  considerably,  and  the  vomiting  had  ceased, 
but  there  was  still  a  good  deal  of  tenderness  in  the  iliac 
fossa.  I  directed  that  the  treatment  should  be  continued, 
and  recommended  a  poultice  in  addition,  as  there  seemed 
to  be  considerable  inflammatory  action.  The  patient  felt 
great  relief  from  the  use  of  the  poultice.  There  was  a 
good  deal  of  jaundice,  together  with  loss  of  appetite  and  a 
disposition  to  constipation,  for  which  latter  condition  I  or- 
dered large  doses  of  phosphate  of  sodium  for  three  succes- 
sive days.  Large  evacuations  of  fajcal  matter  were  thus 
procured,  and  a  tumor  only  as  large  as  one's  thumb  re- 
mained at  the  caput  coli  three  days  before  I  left  the  city 
for  the  summer,  which  was  on  the  2d  of  June.  The  pa- 
tient, however,  was  cachectic  and  very  easily  fatigued,  and 
I  suspected  some  malignant  disease  of  the  intestine.  He 
spent  the  summer  out  of  the  city,  in  comparative  comfort, 
until  the  3d  of  August,  when  he  began  to  suffer  from  pain 
at  the  seat  of  the  tumor,  and  to  emaciate  rapidly.  The 
j)ain  became  extreme,  and  large  doses  of  morphine  were 
required  to  give  relief.  A  few  days  before  returning  to 
the  city,  which  was  the  3d  of  October,  a  fistulous  opening 
formed  from  the  caput  coli  into  the  bladder,  allowing  of 
the  passage  of  ffecal  matter  and  flatus  through  the  urethra. 
When  the  patient  arrived  in  the  city  I  found  that  the 
tumor  was  as  large  as  one's  fist,  irregular,  and  nodulated. 
He  was  suffering  from  nausea,  which  was  probably  due  to 
the  opiate ;  his  appearance  was  extremely  cachectic,  and 
there  was  an  odor  about  him  suggestive  of  some  putrid  in- 
fection. There  was  no  hemorrhage  from  the  bladder,  nor 
was  there  any  difficulty  with  urination.  The  bowels  were 
pretty  regular.  Death  took  place  on  the  20th  of  October, 
sooner  than  I  had  observed  in  any  previous  case. 

In  the  second  case  the  disease  dated  back  three  or  four 
years,  and  began  at  the  sigmoid  flexure  of  the  colon  and 
gradually  extended,  involving  the  bladder,  the  rectum,  and 
the  prostate.  There  was  no  fsecal  fistula  into  the  bladder, 
but  for  a  long  time  there  was  continuously  more  or  less 
haemorrhage  into  this  viscus,  causing  great  pain,  and  requir- 
ing the  constant  use  of  a  flexible  catheter.  There  was  no 
vomiting  except  what  might  be  ascribed  to  the  use  of 
opium.  Dr.  H.  B.  Sands  saw  this  patient  several  times  ^. 
with  me.  Cachexia  was  not  marked  until  a  few  months 
before  death. 

In  the  third  case  I  did  not  suspect  that  the  disease  in- 
volved the  colon ;  nor  did  Dr.  Satterlee,  who  was  the  regu- 
lar attendant.  The  patient  was  supposed  to  have  can- 
cer of  the  stomach  and  of  the  liver.  There  was  persistent 
vomiting  for  many  weeks,  with  great  intolerance  of  food 
except  that  of  the  most  bland,  unirritating  kind,  given  in 
small  quantity.  There  seemed  to  be  evidence  of  a  tumor 
at  the  pyloric  end  of  the  stomach,  but  at  the  post-mortem 
examination  this  organ  was  not  found  to  be  involved.  The 
cancer  involved  the  sigmoid  flexure  of  the  colon,  the 
peritoua3um,  the  bladder,  and  the  liver. 

All  three  of  these  cases  were  characterized  by  very 
severe  pain.  There  was  a  great  difference  in  the  compara- 
tive duration  of  the  disease.  In  one  case  the  first  symptom 
dated  back  certainly  not  more  than  eight  months  before 
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death  ;  in  another  it  dated  back  three  or  four  years.  There 
was  extreme  emaciation  in  each  ca.se,  coming  on  in  the  sec- 
ond case,  however,  only  within  a  few  weeks  of  the  fatal 
termination.  The  first  patient  was  sixty-one,  the  second 
sixty,  and  the  third  sixty-two  years  of  age.  Uamberger  has 
recorded  a  case  in  which  a  woman  fifty-seven  years  of  age 
was  first  taken  with  vomiting  and  intense  pain,  etc.,  and  he 
found  a  tumor  of  about  the  size  of  a  pigeon's  egg,  not  pain- 
ful, in  the  right  iliac  fossa.  Within  four  days  the  tumor 
had  reached  the  size  of  the  fist,  and  within  four  weeks  the 
patient  died  of  exhaustion. 

I  have  notes  of  ten  other  cases  of  njrilignant  disease 
that  have  come  under  my  observation  within  the  past  ten 
years,  involving  either  the  ascending,  the  transverse,  or  the 
descending  colon,  and  other  part.s,  excluding  the  rectum. 
All  these  patients  lived  out  of  town,  and  I  saw  them  only 
once  or  twice  each,  giving  my  opinion  in  a  letter  to  their 
attending  physicians.  I  requested  in  each  of  them  that  in 
the  future  I  should  be  informed  whether  my  diagnosis  was 
correct  or  not.  I  received  answers  in  regard  to  six,  stating 
that  my  diagnosis  was  correct.  C)f  the  four  others  I  have 
heard  nothing.  Had  I  made  a  wrong  diagnosis,  however, 
it  is  probable  I  should  have  been  informed  of  the  mistake. 

It  is  a  curious  fact  that,  in  every  one  of  the  thirteen 
cases  of  malignant  disease  of  the  intestines  that  I  liave 
known  of  during  the  past  ten  years,  the  di.scase  occurred 
in  men ;  in  nine  the  part  involved  was  the  ascending  or 
descending  colon,  in  one  the  transverse ;  they  were  all  pa- 
tients over  sixty  years  of  age;  each  case  was  characterized 
by  very  intense  pain.  The  German  writers  speak  of  pain 
a.s  not  being  at  all  characteristic  in  these  eases.  I  have 
fre(|uently  met  with  cancer  of  the  uterus  in  which  pain  was 
either  absent  or  due  to  .some  other  cause.  I  have  found 
this  also  to  be  true  in  some  cases  of  cancer  of  the  breast. 

I  have  been  asked  if  I  had  noticed  any  association  be- 
tween cutaneous  disease  and  malignant  disease  of  the  intes- 
tine, the  statement  being  made  at  the  .same  time  that  certain 
authors  had  observed  it ;  and  I  have  likewise  been  reminded 
that,  in  the  three  eases  related,  one  of  the  patients  suffered 
from  'psoriasis,  and  the  two  others  from  eczema,  one  of 
them  for  many  years.  I  have  never  liad  a  ease  of  primary 
cancer  of  the  rectum  in  a  woman,  and  only  five  eases  in 
men,  none  of  whom  were  my  own  patients.  Pain  was  not 
a  characteristic  symptom  in  any  one  of  them. 

In  this  connection  I  will  mpntion  two  ca.ses  of  primary 
cancer  of  the  omentum  in  women.  In  the  first  case,  when 
I  saw  the  patient  .she  was  in  the  most  intcn.se  suflerin"-. 
The  bladder  and  the  bowels  had  not  been  evacuated  for 
three  day.s.  On  examination,  I  found  a  tumor  filling  the 
pelvic  cavity,  the  nature  of  which  I  could  not  determine. 
1  was  unable  to  feel  the  uterus.  1  then  put  the  patient 
under  the  influence  of  chloroform,  placed  her  in  the  knee- 
chest  posture,  and  succeeded  with  some  difficulty  in  intro- 
ducing the  whole  hand  into  the  rectum.  After  pushing 
the  entire  niiiss  above  the  brim  of  the  pelvis,  I  introduced 
a  catheter  and  drew  off  a  large  quantity  of  water,  but  I  was 
still  unable  to  decide  positively  what  the  nature  of  this 
tumor  was.  I  was  satisfied,  however,  that  it  was  not  the 
uterus,  not  the  ovary,  and  probably  not  tlic  kidney.     The 


patient  had  a  similar  attack  about  one  year  after,  in  London, 
when  certain  physicians  saw  her  whose  names  I  do  not  re- 
member; and  then  Mr.  Spencer  Wells  wa.s  called  in,  who, 
without  knowing  anything  of  her  previous  history,  adopted 
the  same  procedure  which  I  had  resorted  to  before.  Sir 
William  Jenner,  who  nva-s  a.s.sociated  with  Mr.  Wells  after- 
ward, also  made  a  careful  examination,  but  neither  of  those 
gentlemen  was  able  to  determine  the  cliaractcr  of  the  tumor 
absolutely.  Mr.  Wells,  with  the  concurrence  of  Sir  Wil- 
li'im  .lenner,  then  made  an  exploratory  incision,  and  found 
cancer  of  the  omentum.  After  that  the  lady  was  com- 
paratively comfortable,  but  a  railway  journey  brought  on 
a  peritonitis,  from  which  she  died  a  few  weeks  afterward. 
At  the  autopsy  there  was  found  to  be  cancer  of  the  omen- 
tum, which  also  involved  the  ovaries  and  adjacent  tissues. 

In  the  other  case  the  disease  liad  also  involved  the  liver 
and  the  peritona-um.  In  both  ca.ses  there  wa.s  a.scitc8. 
The  first  patient  was  tapped  eight  or  ten  times  before 
death  occurred.  In  the  first  three  ca.ses  of  cancer  of  the 
intestine,  already  mentioned,  there  was  no  abdominal  effu- 
sion, which  is  opposed  to  the  statement  made  in  the  books, 
that  cancer  of  the  intestine  is  very  generally  accompanied 
by  ascites.  I  have,  however,  .seen  ascites  largely  developed 
in  cases  of  cancer  in  which  the  disea.se  involved  the  rectum, 
the  prostate,  and  other  adjacent  structures,  and  I  once 
made  the  diagnosis  of  malignant  disease  in  the  pelvic  cav- 
ity mainly  because  the  patient  had  phlegmasia  dolens. 
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Bt  JAMES  B.  IirXTER,  M.  D., 

SCROEON      TO     TDE     WOMAN'S     noBPITAZ.,     ETC. 

For  many  years  past  I  have  been  accustomed,  in  com- 
mon with  the  other  surgeons  of  the  Woman's  Hospital,  to 
the  use  of  silver  wire  in  nearly  all  the  ordinary  gynecologi- 
cal operations!.  The  wire  used  has  been  manufactured  of 
chemically  pure  silver,  the  sizes  being  \os.  26.  27,  and  28. 
No.  26  has  been  used  for  operations  i>n  the  perimcum  ;  27 
for  the  cervix;  and  28  for  fistula-  and  the  more  delicate 
operations.  In  closing  the  abdominal  wound  after  ovari- 
otomy I  have  always  used  silver  wire.  No.  26,  and  have  gen- 
erally seen  it  used,  though  some  operators  prefer  the  ordi- 
nary carbolized  silk,  which  seems  to  answer  perfectly  for 
that  purpo.se.  From  time  to  time  I  have  experimented 
with  sutures  of  other  material  than  silver  for  the  perinirum 
and  cervix.  Catgut  I  have  not  found  alw.ivs  reliable.  Ke- 
sides  yielding  before  union  w.is  perfect,  it  was  sometimes, 
no  matter  how  carefully  prepared,  liable  to  be  followed  by 
slight  ulceration.  Silk  thoroughly  carbolized  answers  fairly 
for  operations  on  the  perina-um,  vagina,  and  cer\-ix,  but  it 
has  a  tendency,  especially  in  subjects  who  are  ana-mic,  or 
imperfectly  nourished,  to  cause  ulcerative  action  iu  its  own 
track.  I  have  closed  a  lacerated  perintcura  with  common 
linen  thread,  carbolized  at  the  time  it  was  used,  and  obr 
taincd  perfect  union  without  the  slightest  ulceration.  I 
have  often  used  ordin.iry  twisted  silk  for  the  perin.Tum.  and 
have  occasionally  used  it  for  the  cervix,  with  satisfactorv 
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results  in  both.  In  closing  a  perinsEum  immediately  after 
laceration  I  always  prefer  the  silk  suture.  It  causes  no 
pain  afterward  ;  it  is  quite  firm  enough  to  keep  the  recently 
torn  surfaces  in  apposition ;  and  its  removal  causes  the 
patient  no  discomfort.  These  remarks  apply  to  the  partial 
rupture  of  the  perinseum;  where  the  sphincter  ani  is  torn, 
I  should  give  a  decided  preference  to  silver  over  any  other 
material  for  sutures.  I  have  lately  done  several  operations 
on  the  perinaeum  and  cervix  with  what  is  known  as  silk- 
worm gut,  as  prepared  for  fishing  purposes,  which  I  had 
seen  Dr.  Emmet  use  for  closing  the  abdominal  wound  after 
ovariotomy.  It  is  a  fine,  transjjarent  suture,  ties  easily  and 
securely,  and  can  be  withdrawn  with  ease ;  but  it  has  a 
greater  tendency  to  cut  than  either  common  silk  or  silver 
wire,  and,  even  when  carefully  carbolized,  does  sometimes 
cause  slight  ulceration.  This  tendency  to  cut  is  probably 
explained  by  the  fact  that  a  transverse  section  of  this  suture 
shows  it  to  be  very  irregular  in  shape.  It  is  occasionally 
round,  but  generally  either  flat  or  triangular,  with  sharp  cut- 
ting edges.  It  is  rendered  somewhat  softer  by  soaking  in 
warm  water,  but  very  hot  water  roughens  its  surface  and 
makes  it  unpleasant  to  work  with.  From  my  present  ex- 
perience with  it  I  think  its  employment  should  be  limited 
to  cases  where  there  is  not  much  tension  on  the  sutures, 
and  where  it  is  desirable  to  use  a  suture  of  small  caliber. 
It  has  the  advantage  of  causing  little  or  no  pain  while  in 
situ,  or  while  being  withdrawn. 

The  advantages  of  silver  wire  over  all  non-metallic  sutures 
are: 

That  it  is  perfectly  clean  and  aseptic. 

That  by  its  rigidity  it  gives  a  desirable  support  to  the 
parts  while  union  is  taking  place. 

That,  being  secured  by  twisting,  it  may,  with  the  utmost 
nicety,  be  made  to  exert  the  precise  degree  of  pressure  de- 
sired, and  may  be  loosened  if  it  has  been  too  tightly 
twisted. 

That,  by  molding  it  with  the  point  of  a  tenaculum  at 
the  points  of  entrance  and  exit,  the  exposed  border  of  the 
suture  may  be  made  a  straight  line,  from  which  the  wire 
penetrates  the  tissues  at  right  angles,  and  is,  therefore,  less 
likely  to  cut  at  those  parts.  Before  thus  bending  the  suture 
it  is  a  circle,  as  in  Fig.  1.  Afterward  it  has  the  form  shown 
in  Fig.  2.     The  latter  form  gives  a  better  support  to  the 


parts,  especially  in  operations  on  the  perinaium  and  vagina. 
It  also  presents  itself  in  such  a  manner  as  to  be  easily 
seen  and  reached  by  the  scissors  when  it  is  necessary  to 
remove  the  sutures. 

A  minor  objection  to  the  silver  wire  is  its  expense ;  but 


even  if  this  were  not  more  than  compensated  for  by  its 
advantages,  it  is  always  practicable  to  employ  wire  of  soft 
copper,  silver-plated,  which  answers  very  well,  and  is  much 
less  expensive.  I  once  had  some  wire  made  of  pure  gold, 
and  used  it  in  place  of  the  silver.  It  was  no  better  in  any 
respect  than  that  made  of  silver ;  and,  after  a  pretty  large 
experience  with  various  sutures,  I  consider  silver  the  best 
material  for  use  in  nearly  all  gyntecological  operations. 
2  East  Thirty-third  Street. 


CASE  OF  ISCHIO-EECTAL  ABSCESS  CUEED 
WITHOUT  THE  FOEMATION  OF  A  FIS- 
TULA. 

Bt  CHARLES  B.  KELSEY,  M.  D., 

SURGEON  TO   ST.  PAIIL'S   INFIKMAET  TOR  DISEASES  OF  THE  EECTtJM. 

The  patient,  a  professional  man,  aged  thirty -seven  years, 
had  been  suffering  for  several  years  from  large  internal  hsem- 
orrhoids  which  bled  freely.  For  some  weeks  before  sending 
for  me  he  had  been  under  the  care  of  an  irregular  specialist, 
who  had  been  following  out  some  plan  of  local  treatment 
for  this  condition,  the  nature  of  which  the  patient  did  not 
understand.  Although  there  was  some  decrease  in  the 
amount  of  blood  lost,  his  general  condition  became  far  from 
satisfactory.  Though  naturally  a  large,  healthy  man,  and 
accustomed  to  hard  mental  work  and  abundant  exercise,  he 
began  to  suffer  from  lassitude,  loss  of  appetite,  and  emacia- 
tion. Finally,  a  hard  mass  was  felt  in  the  right  ischio-rec- 
tal  fossa,  which  caused  him  a  good  deal  of  pain,  and  after 
this  had  lasted  five  days  he  sent  for  me. 

Examination. — A  hard,  brawny,  painful  swelling  com- 
pletely filled  the  right  fossa.  The  skin  over  it  was  red  and 
hot,  but  there  was  no  fluctuation.  There  had  been  a  chill, 
some  fever,  and  complete  loss  of  appetite,  with  a  good  deal 
of  rectal  tenesmus. 

Operation. — The  patient  was  etherized,  and  a  deep  inci- 
sion made  into  the  swelling.  Although  the  cut  was  made 
over  the  most  prominent  portion  of  the  mass,  it  failed  to 
reach  pus,  being  too  far  out  upon  the  buttock.  A  longer, 
straight  knife  was  again  entered  within  half  an  inch  of  the 
margin  of  the  anus,  and  carried  steadily  upward,  parallel 
with  the  bowel,  about  four  inches.  The  blade  was  turned 
in  its  track  occasionally  as  it  was  entered,  to  allow  of  the 
escape  of  pus  as  soon  as  it  was  reached,  but  none  appeared 
till  the  depth  mentioned  was  arrived  at.  After  pus  was 
found,  the  knife  was  withdrawn,  making  an  incision  fullv 
three  inches  long  at  the  surface,  in  an  antero-posterior  direc- 
tion. Into  the  opening  thus  made  the  finger  was  passed  till 
it  reached  the  abscess  cavity,  and  all  partitions  were  broken 
down.  This  part  of  the  work  was  done  very  thoroughly, 
and  the  original  incision  was  made  still  longer,  so  that  fu- 
ture burrowing  might  be  avoided.  A  solution  of  carbolic 
acid  was  then  injected  into  all  parts  of  the  wound,  and  the 
cavity  was  dressed  with  lint  soaked  in  carbolized  oil  (1-12). 
After  this  the  sphincter  was  dilated,  and  several  large  hcem- 
orrhoidal  tumors  were  removed.  The  dressing  thus  in- 
troduced was  allowed  to  remain  undisturbed  for  three  days, 
when  it  was  removed  and  a  similar  one  replaced,  after  a 
thorough  washing  out  of  the  wound  and  the  introduction  of 
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tho  finger  into  all  parts  of  it.  The  patient  was  kept  strictly 
in  lied,  and  the  bowels  eonfined  for  one  week  with  medicine, 
at  the  end  of  which  time  they  moved  easily  and  painlessly 
after  a  dose  of  salts. 

The  operation  was  performed  July  5tli.  On  September 
15th  he  was  entirely  well,  the  wound  having  completely 
closed.  This  time  might  have  been  shortened  a  good  deal 
had  the  patient  not  been  obliged  to  be  up  and  about  his 
business  during  the  latter  part  of  the  time  the  wound  was 
healing.  lie  was  seen  two  months  later,  and  wa.s  "  as  well 
as  he  had  ever  been  in  his  life." 

This  case  illustrates  exceedingly  well  several  points  in 
rectal  surgery.  As  to  the  causation  of  the  abscess,  it  can 
not  be  positively  stated  whether  it  was  the  result  merely  of 
his  general  depreciated  condition,  whether  it  was  the  re- 
sult of  direct  injury  while  undergoing  some  secret  treat- 
ment for  ha;morrhoi(ls,  or  whether  it  was  purely  idiopathic. 
\\  liatever  its  cause,  the  condition  was  one  which  certainly 
wciiild  have  ended  in  a  deep  fistulous  track  opening  high  up 
into  the  rectum,  above  the  internal  sphincter,  had  not  this 
jjiuticular  operation  been  performed.  It  is  safe  to  say 
that  had  this  abscess  been  left  to  its  own  course,  or  had 
it  been  opened  in  the  usual  way — that  is,  by  making  an 
incision  just  large  enough  to  fairly  evacuate  its  contents — 
the  subsequent  history  of  the  case  would  have  been  entirely 
different.  The  fistula  which  would  have  resulted  would 
have  required  a  deep  incision,  involving  both  sphincters, 
for  its  cure,  and  such  an  incision  is  exceedingly  apt  to  be 
I'ollowed  by  incontinence  of  faeces.  The  case  is  one  of  a 
class  which,  left  to  the  course  of  nature,  often  work  irre- 
parable injury  —  injury  which  may  render  the  patient's 
whiile  subsequent  life  one  of  suffering  in  spite  of  any  future 
surgical  procedures — and  yet,  if  treated  promptly  and  cfH- 
ciently,  may  be  brought  to  a  very  happy  termination.  It 
is  the  kind  of  case  in  which  a  single  day's  delay  may  be 
ruinous  to  the  interests  of  the  patient,  and  for  that  reason 
alone  1  have  thought  it  worthy  of  special  note. 

"  TUF.    MaIIISOS,"    25    MiDISON    AVE.VUE. 


Clinical  Imports. 


WOMAN'S  HOSPITAL. 

Reported  by  Andkew  F.  Ci"niUKK,  M.  D. 

(Service  of  Di;.  THOMAS  ADDIS  EMMET.) 

CYSTITIS   OF   LOSO   STANDING. 

M.  1},,  iiiiniarried,  a  native  of  Germany,  forty  years  of  npe, 
was  transferred  to  Dr.  Eniniet's  service  from  tlio  service  of  an- 
other surgeon  in  the  Woman's  Hospital  in  the  early  part  of  the 
summer  of  1S81.  She  began  to  menstruate  at  sixteen  years  of 
age";  is  regular,  the  ([uantity  is  normal,  the  duration  is  I'roin  two 
to  three  days.  Before  tho  tlow  is  establishoil  she  s«tl\rs  from 
beadache  and  baokaebe.  There  is  profuse  leucorrlicEn,  walking 
is  very  painful,  and  tbe  pain  in  her  bladder  is  intense.  This  was 
lior  history  upon  entering  the  hospital.  She  was  placed  upon 
tlie  regular  treatment,  viz.,  vaginal  injections  of  carbolized  hot 
water  twice  daily,  and  also  received  extra  diet  and  anodynes  as 
reijuirod.     Tho  latter  were  called  for  rather  freijuently,  especi- 


ally at  night.  The  first  operative  procedure  consisted  in  mak- 
ing an  artificial  fistula  in  the  urethra,  the  edges  of  the  vaginal 
and  urethral  mucous  membranes  being  stitched  together  on  either 
side,  thus  preventing  the  closure  of  the  fistula,  and  forming  what 
Dr.  Emmet  calls  a  lutton-hole  fatuln.  This  procedure  did  not 
give  the  relief  which  was  antici[>ated.  After  being  transferred 
to  Dr.  Emmet's  service,  a  Goodman's  catheter  was  intnidnced, 
which  she  continued  to  wear  with  comfort  for  some  time.  Sep- 
tember 20,  1881,  the  observation  made  was  that  the  edges  of  tbe 
fistula  were  thickened,  and  a  forty-grain  .solution  of  nitrate  of 
silver  was  frequently  applied.  October  19tb,  the  catheter  was 
removed.  October  24tli,  Thomas's  anteversion  pessary,  rezerud, 
was  inserted  into  the  vagina,  to  keep  the  edges  of  the  fistula 
apart.  Noveml>er  1.5tli,  the  excess  of  nmcous  membrane  in 
the  urethra  was  drawn  down,  and,  after  being  freshened,  was 
stitched  to  the  edges  of  the  fistula.  The  parts  united,  but  tbe 
patient  continued  to  suffer.  December  12th,  a  further  removal 
of  hypcrtropliied  mucous  membrane  of  the  bladder  was  made. 
December  27lh,  the  bladder  being,  to  all  appearances,  in  a 
healthy  condition,  the  fistula  was  closed.  Tbe  attempt  was  un- 
sufcessful,  as  were  similar  attempts  February  2d  and  March  17th. 
May  2d,  a  fourth  attempt  was  made,  and  was  entirely  successful. 
The  patient  remained  in  the  hospital  until  June  ■5th,  and,  as 
there  was  then  no  evidence  of  a  return  of  the  cystitis,  she  was 
discharged. 

Remarks. — Here  is  a  case  of  a  disease  which  is  usually  both 
intractable  and  very  painful,  which  was,  to  all  appearances, 
cured.  Tho  woman  was  of  an  hysterical  temperament,  and 
bore  pain  badly.  There  was  no  doubt  in  the  matter,  tlierefore, 
when  she  said  that  she  was  relieved.  The  elements  in  bringing 
about  tbe  good  result  were  chiefly  three:  1.  The  rest  afforded 
to  tho  bladder  by  the  fistula.  2.  The  dilatation  of  tbe  urethra 
by  the  catheter,  which  was  worn  a  long  time.  3.  Probably  the 
stimulus  to  the  circulation  and  nutrition  of  the  parts  produced 
by  the  several  operations.  Why  four  operations  shoald  have 
been  necessary  to  close  the  fistula  we  can  not  say. 

TESlOO-VACrSAt.   FISTCXA. 

Mrs.  E.  McC,  aged  forty-one,  a  native  of  Scotland.  This 
case  was  reported  in  vol.  xxxiv  of  this  journal  for  1881,  p.  176, 
as  fur  OS  the  conclusion  of  the  second  operation,  which  had 
failed  in  closing  the  fistula  entirely.  The  patient's  paralysis  bad 
disappeared,  her  general  health  had  become  excellent,  and  the 
suspicious  symptoms  of  pyelitis,  or  of  inflammation  of  the  ure- 
ters, no  longer  threatened.  October  11th,  Dr.  Emmet  closed 
the  small  fistula  which  remained.  The  tissues  were  now  so 
much  improved  in  their  tone  that  it  was  strongly  hoped  that  a 
favorable  result  would  follow  the  operation,  which  was  borne 
by  the  patient  without  an  ana;stlietie.  It  was  a  failure,  how- 
ever, as  were  also  other  attempts  innde  December  1st,  January 
24,  1882,  and  February  28tli.  March  28tli.  after  preparing  the 
edges  of  the  fistula,  two  incisions  upon  the  lateral  wolls  of  tbe 
vagina  were  made,  with  the  view  of  relieving  the  tension  of  the 
sutures  with  which  tho  wound  was  closed.  This  expedient  also 
failed.  The  edges  of  the  wound  seemed  to  have  lost  their  vital- 
ity, and  until  tbe  next  operation  they  received  occasional  appli- 
cations of  solid  nitrate  of  silver.  May  16th  the  operation  was 
repeated,  and  incisiims  were  mode  parallel  to  the  line  of  sutures, 
in  hope  of  relieving  the  tension.  May  SOtli  the  sutures  were 
removed,  and  the  union  was  fmnd  to  l>c  good.  The  sigmoid 
(Sims's)  catheter  was  allowed  to  remain  yet  a  day  or  two  in  the 
bladder.  [It  will  be  remembered  that  it  is  the  custom  to  use 
this  catheter,  which  is  made  of  block-tin,  sigmoid  in  sh.ipe,  after 
fistula  operations  at  the  Woman's  Hospital,  so  that  the  urine 
drains  away  as  soon  as  it  reaches  the  bladder.  The  bladder, 
therefore,  can  not  become  distended,  and  weaken  tbe  line  of 
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union.]  June  13th,  the  bladder  holds  water,  but  is  very  irritable 
and  painful.  Washing  it  out  daily  with  a  warm  saturated  solu- 
tion of  boric  acid  allayed  the  trouble  in  a  few  days.  June  29tb, 
as  the  hospital  was  about  to  be  closed  for  the  summer,  she  was 
discharged. 

LAOEEATIOX    OF   THE    OEKVIS    UTERI  ;    CELLULITIS  AND  CYSTITIS. 

Mrs.  0.  H.,  aged  thirty-four,  a  native  of  Germany.  She  has 
been  married  nine  years,  has  had  four  children,  and  one  miscar- 
riage. She  has  been  sick  since  her  last  labor,  suffering  from 
leucorrhcea  and  pains  in  the  bladder.  Occasionally  catheteriza- 
tion has  been  necessary.  She  entered  the  hospital  September 
14,  1881,  and  began  at  once  to  be  treated  with  hot  vaginal 
douches,  and  applications  of  Ohurchill's  tincture  of  iodine  to 
the  vaginal  vault  three  times  weekly.  September  2Gth,  the 
uterine  canal  was  curetted,  and  a  quantity  of  fungosities  was  re- 
moved. [This  operation  is  usually  done  under  ether,  as  it  is 
apt  to  be  very  painful.]  February  14,  1882,  the  cellulitis  had 
disappeared,  and  Dr.  Emmet  closed  the  laceration  of  the  cervix 
to-day.  The  operation  was  not  entirely  successful ;  there  had 
been  some  sloughing  upon  the  left  side  of  the  cervix.  May  1st, 
the  patient  is  exercising  freely  out  of  doors.  Her  chief  com- 
plaint now  is  in  connection  with  her  bladder.  May  8tli,  she  has 
been  ordered  to  drink  a  pint  of  infusion  of  triticum  repens 
daily.  May  26th,  the  bladder  is  still  troublesome.  It  is  washed 
out  daily  with  a  solution  of  sulphate  of  zinc,  six  grains  to  the 
ounce.     May  Slst,  she  was  discharged  greatly  improved. 

Remarlcs. — This  case  is  interesting  for  various  reasons.  We 
see  illustrated  here  the  value  of  the  preparatory  treatment,  as 
it  is  called  l)y  Dr.  Emmet,  in  getting  rid  of  that  painful  trouble, 
pelvic  cellulitis.  Even  so  skillful  an  operator  as  Dr.  Emmet 
fails  of  success  sometimes  in  his  operations  upon  the  cervix. 
This  should  encourage  those  whose  first  attempts  are  not  fol- 
lowed by  the  results  which  they  had  hoped  for.  If  the  opera- 
tion wound  does  not  heal  by  first  intention,  which  is  the  rule, 
the  next  best  thing  is  to  bring  about  union  by  frequent  applica- 
tions of  a  forty-  or  sixty-grain  solution  of  nitrate  of  silver.  The 
bladder  complication  is  interesting,  as  introducing  therapeutic 
elements  additional  to  those  given  in  the  preceding  cases. 
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On  the  Morhid  Conditions  of  the  Urine  dependent  upon  De- 
rangements of  Digestion.  By  Chaeles  Henkt  Ralfe,  M. 
A.,  M.  D.,  Cains  College,  Cambridge,  Assistant  Physician  to 
the  London  Hospital,  etc.  London :  J.  &  A.  Churchill, 
1882.     Pp.  viii-148. 

The  title  of  this  book  is  in  some  degree  a  misleading  one, 
since,  instead  of  laying  chief  stress  upon  laboratory  examina- 
tions of  morbid  urines.  Dr.  Ralfe  has  really  given  us  an  excel- 
lent clinical  treatise  on  various  forms  of  dyspepsia,  with  scarcely 
a  word  of  analytical  methods ;  a  treatise  addressed  rather  to  the 
practicing  physician  than  to  the  student  of  chemical  manipula- 
tions. 

An  introductory  chapter  considers  the  sources  of  acid  in  the 
body  and  tlie  channels  for  its  elimination,  leading  to  a  classifi- 
cation of  acid  dyspepsias  into  those  arising  from  over-secretion 
of  hydrochhirio  acid  ;  those  from  fermentative  changes  generat- 
ing organic  acids ;  and  a  third  category  wherein  both  factors 
combine — the  exc^ess  of  hydi'ochloric  acid  arresting  digestion, 
and  thus  indirectly  inducing  the  formation  of  lactic,  acetic,  and 
butyric  acids.  The  alkalinity  of  the  blood,  despite  the  intro- 
duction of  acid  from  without  and  its  greater  generation  within 
the  body,  is  ascribed  chiefly  to  the  preponderance  of  sodium 


bicarbonate,  which,  though  an  acid  salt,  has  an  alkaline  reaction, 
but  also  to  the  conversion  of  the  salts  of  the  vegetable  acids 
into  alkaline  carbonates.  To  the  withdrawal  of  these  vegetable 
acids  is  exclusively  imputed  the  pathogeny  of  scurvy,  some 
other  alkaline  salts  (principally  the  alkaline  phosphates)  being  re- 
tained instead  of  excreted.  In  four  places  we  find  it  laid  down  as 
an  indisputable  fact  that  the  sole  cause  of  scurvy  is  tlie  depriva- 
tion of  succulent  fruits  and  vegetables — a  statement  which  needs 
further  consideration  in  view  of  the  observations  of  Arctic  ex- 
plorers, which  tend  to  show  that  fresh  food  of  any  kind,  animal 
as  well  as  vegetable,  is  an  eflieient  antiscorbutic,  as  exemplified 
most  markedly  in  the  case  of  the  Esquimaux,  whose  food  is 
strikingly  deficient  in  the  matter  of  fruits  and  vegetables. 

Chapter  II  treats  of  dyspepsia  usually  associated  with  an 
acid  condition  of  urine,  and  gives  certain  data  toward  a  differ- 
ential diagnosis  between  the  acidity  of  over-secretion  and  that 
of  fermentation,  the  urine  in  the  former  case  showing,  in  gen- 
eral, increased  acidity  with  deposition  of  uric  acid  and  urates, 
though  subject  to  great  variations  in  this  respect  from  time  to 
time,  wliile  in  the  latter  case  there  is  diminished  acidity,  or 
even  alkalinity,  of  the  urine,  with  a  tendency  to  deposit  oxalates 
or  phosphates.  It  is,  however,  admitted  that  either  of  these 
forms  of  acid  dyspepsia  may  give  rise  to  the  other,  and  that  in 
the  not  infrequent  instances  where  both  -coexist  it  is  difficult  to 
determine  which  was  the  originating  cause,  or  which  is  the  pre- 
ponderating condition,  the  latter  being  only  disooveralde  by 
ascertaining  "the  nature  of  the  acid  present  in  the  vomit." 
But,  as  we  are  expressly  told  that  in  fermentative  dyspepsia 
vomiting  is  of  rare  occurrence,  the  test  above  mentioned  loses 
some  of  its  practical  value.  In  the  author's  etiology  of  over- 
secretion  of  acid,  malaria  plays  a  part  second  only  to  that  of 
gout. 

Flatulent  dyspepsia,  usually  associated  with  neutral  or  alka- 
line reaction  of  urine,  is  considered  in  Chapter  III.  Here 
urinary  alkalinity  is  imputed  solely  to  excessive  elimination  of 
the  carbonates  of  sodium  and  potassium,  arising  from  three 
causes:  "General  debility  and  the  feebleness  with  which  the 
respiratory  act  is  performed,  leading  to  the  accumulation  of  car- 
bonic acid  in  the  system  "  ;  diminished  secretion  of  bile,  which 
is  the  chief  secretion  by  which  alkaline  salts  are  reinoved  from 
the  body;  and  the  oxidation  of  the  acids  formed  by  fermenta- 
tive changes  into  carbonic  acid,  which  forms  carbonates  with 
the  bases  of  the  alkaline  oxides,  and  thus  increases  the  alkales- 
cence of  the  blood. 

Chapter  IV  is  devoted  to  derangements  associated  with  de- 
posits of  uric  acid,  and  here  the  author  takes  i.-sue  with  many  A 
pathologists  as  to  the  origin  and  significance  of  this  deposit.  He  ** 
believes  that  "  the  probable  antecedents  of  urea  in  the  blood  are 
partly  the  kreatin  formed  in  muscle  and  elsewhere,  and  partly 
the  leucin  and  other  like  bodies  formed  in  the  alimentary  canal," 
and  doubts  if  uric  acid  is  to  any  extent  a  measure  of  defective 
oxidation  of  albuminous  substances,  or,  indeed,  if  it  bears  any 
definite  relation  to  urea.  He  ascribes  a  deposit  of  uric  acid 
from  the  urine  or  in  the  tissues  rather  to  its  insolubility  than  to 
its  excessive  production  in  the  system,  and  refers  its  precipita- 
tion chiefiy  either  to  concentration  or  acidity  of  the  urine,  or  to 
its  accumulation  in  the  urinary  passages,  so  that  a  considerable 
discharge  of  it  "does  not  represent  the  amount  separated  from 
the  system  within  a  period  of  twenty-four  hours."  He  thinks, 
however,  that  a  more  or  less  persistent  excess  of  uric  acid  with 
high  specific  gravity,  but  undiminished  quantity  of  urine,  "is  a 
prelude  to  some  serious  organic  mischief  " — often  strumous  or 
tubercular.  Of  the  relation  of  the  "uric-acid  diathesis"  to 
gout  he  is  more  than  skeptical ;  and  ho  does  not  attach  much 
importance  to  the  occasional  deposits  of  uric  acid  in  diabetic 
subjects.    The  influence  of  an  excessive  animal  diet  in  indacing 
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gout  is  attfibiited  rather  to  increased  tissue  metabolism,  leading 
to  degonerulivo  chnngea,  than  ti>  augmented  production  of  uric 
acid  ;  and  tlio  artliritio,  agency  of  alcuholic  beverages  is  assigned 
almost  wholly  lo  the  sugar  which  they  contain,  a  secondary  role, 
however,  being  played  by  their  percentages  of  acids  and  aci<l 
salts.  Thus  it  will  bo  seen  that  tlio  doctrine  of  "lithaamia" 
finds  no  place  in  the  philosophy  of  the  author,  who  regards  uric 
acid  "as  a  consequeiioo,  and  not  a  cause,  of  the  manifold  dis- 
orders to  which  it  has  been  said  to  give  rise." 

In  the  folliiwing  chapter  the  origin  and  significance  of  oxalic- 
acid  deposits  are  discussed,  and  the  diversity  of  opinions  on  this 
subject,  as  taught  by  different  writers,  is  explained  by  the  stnte- 
wcnt  that  sucli  deposits  occur  in  two  distinct  classes  of  urines: 
'•The  one  of  deep  yellow,  or  orange  color,  of  high  specific 
gravity,  usually  containing  an  excess  of  urea  and  phosphoric 
acid,  and  turbid  with  mucus  and  urates,"  in  which  case  oxidate 
of  lime  may  be  formed,  after  emission,  from  decomposition  of 
uric  acid  and  urates,  or  from  oxidation  of  pigmentary  mutters 
and  mucus.  "  The  other  pale,  of  a  citron-yellow  or  greenish 
hue,  of  medium  specific  gravity,  and  perfectly  clear  except  at 
the  bottom  of  the  nrine-glass,  where  a  slight  cloud  of  mucus  is 
collected,  and  in  which  deposited  oxalates  will  bo  found,"  asso- 
ciate.l  here  with  the  dyspepsia  and  hypochondriacal  symptoms 
belonging  to  Golding  IJii-d's  typical  "' oxalurin,"  and  aiising,  in 
the  author's  estimation,  from  excessive  fermentative  production 
of  lactic  and  butyric  acids,  and  their  imperfect  reduction  into 
carbonic  aci<l,  so  that  "  the  intermediate  acid — oxalic — appciirs 
in  the  urine  in  combination  with  lime."  Of  course,  the  various 
extraneous  sources  of  oxalic  acid,  from  food  or  drugs,  are  taken 
into  account.  In  cases  of  oxalic  calculi  it  is  observed  that  the 
acid  may  have  its  origin  in  the  mucus  of  the  urinary  passages, 
indicating  a  local  rather  tliim  a  systemic  derangement. 

The  final  chapter  deals  with  the  very  uncertain  problem  of 
phosphaturia ;  not  tlie  mere  presence  of  crystals  of  triple  phos- 
phate from  ammoniacal  fermentation  of  the  urea,  duo  to  local 
vesical  catarrh,  but  the  persistent  excessive  elimination  of 
phosphoric  acid  in  cases  attended  by  grave  constitutional  de- 
l)ression  and  polyuria.  Alter  reviewing  the  unsatisfactory  lit- 
erature of  this  subject,  the  author  feels  only  warranted  in  ex- 
pressing the  avowedly  vague  conclusion  "  that  increased  excre- 
tion of  phosphoric  ai-id  is  met  with  in  those  states  of  the  system 
which  we  characterize  as  '  nervous,'  and  that  it  is  often  met 
with  accompanying  or  preceding  diseases  in  which  disorder  of 
nutrition  is  usually  well  marked." 

An  appendix  contains  some  original  observations  on  the 
effects  of  bicarbonate  of  potash  upon  the  acidity  of  the  urine, 
demonstrating  that  "the  administration  of  un  alkaline  biear- 
bon.ife  on  an  empty  stomach  in^'reases  the  acidity  of  the  i'ystom- 
while  its  ailministration  after  a  meal  diminishes  it."  Clinical 
remarks  on  the  symptomatology  and  Ircatraent  of  the  different 
morbid  conditions  described  are  given  in  their  respective  chap- 
ters, and  will  doubtless  possess  most  interest  for  the  avL-rage 
practitioner. 

Despite  a  slovenly  style,  marred  by  repetiti(ms,  by  ambi- 
guity, and  somelimos  by  grammatical  solecisms,  Dr.  Ralfe's  book 
contains  more  food  for  thought— perhaps  we  may  add  more 
materi.il  lor  debate — than  most  of  the  recent  issues  from  the 
medical  press.  Some  of  his  speculations  are  rather  in  advance 
of  our  demonstrable  know  ledge  of  physiological  chemistry;  Lut 
every  page  shows  him  to  bo  a  clear  reasoner  and  close  observer, 
whose  views  are  worthy  of  considei'ation. 


A  Treat iae  on  the  Practice  of  Medicine, /or  the  Cte  of  Studentt 
and  Practitioncra.  By  Roberts  Bautiiolow,  M.  A.,  M.  D., 
LL.  D.,  Professor  of  Materia  Medica  and  General  Therapeu- 


tics in  the  Jefferson  Medical  College  of  Philadelphia,  etc. 
Third  edition,  revised  and  enlarged.  New  York  :  D.  Apple- 
ton  &  Co.,  1882.  Pp.  xx-918.  [Price,  cloth,  $5  ;  sheep,  $6.] 
Wk  congratulate  Profe.»sor  Bartholow  most  heartily  on  the 
appreciation  with  which  the  profession  have  received  his  verj 
comp.ict  and  straightforward  text-book.  That  this  receptioo 
has  not  been  due  to  any  artifii-ial  impression  produced  by  lau- 
datory reviews  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  the  second  edition  was 
called  for  within  a  month  after  the  first  issue  of  the  book,  com- 
prising three  thousand  copies— at  a  time,  therefore,  that  must 
have  antedated  any  such  notices.  The  continued  popularity  of 
the  work  must,  as  a  necessary  result,  be  doubly  gratifying  to 
the  author.  Indeed,  so  far  from  his  having  been  helped  along 
by  unmerited  praise,  his  energetic  utterances  concerning  •'  thera- 
peutic nihilism"  rather  le<l  his  early  reviewers  to  caution  their 
readsrs  touching  his  undue  confidence  in  medication.  In  face 
of  this  criticism.  Dr.  Biirtholow  has  stood  sturdily  to  his  btate- 
ments,  and  now  feels  fortified,  as  he  tells  us  in  his  preface,  bj 
letters  received  by  him  from  various  eorresjiondents,  giving  their 
favorable  experience  with  the  methods  of  treatment  laid  down 
in  the  book.  Stdl  more  to  his  credit  is  it  that,  while  expressing 
his  gratification  at  this  state  of  things,  he  calls  upon  his  readers 
to  make  known  any  opposing  experience  that  may  have  fallen 
to  their  lot. 

There  is  now  no  question,  it  seems  to  us,  that  for  a  book  giviog 
a  succinct  guide  to  pathology  and  therapeutics,  as  applied  to  tba 
actual  i>ractice  of  medicine.  Dr.  Bartholow's  is  uneioelied.  It 
seems  to  embody  a  continuation  of  the  good  work  which  the 
late  Dr.  Anstio  began,  of  rousing  the  English-speaking  profes- 
sion from  the  apathy  into  which  it  had  fallen  in  regard  lo  thera- 
peutics, while  at  the  same  time  it  presents  the  prtrsent  state  of 
our  knowledge  of  nosology,  pathology,  and  diagnosis  in  a  read- 
able and  telling  way,  wasting  no  space  in  padding,  but  going 
straight  to  the  practitioner's  needs.  Of  such  books  there  are  too 
few,  and  we  tru.st  that  Dr.  Bartholow  will  frequently  be  called 
upon  to  revise  and  extend  his  work. 


Materia  Medica  and  Therapeutics.     Inorganic  Suhttanet*.     By 
Ciiari.es  D.  F.  PuiLLii's,  M.  D.,  M.  R.  C.  P.,  late  Lecturer 
on  Materia  Medica  and  Therapeutics  at  the  Westminster  Hos- 
pitol  Medical  School.      Edited  and  adapted  to  the  United 
States  Pharmacopoeia  by  Lai^re>'ce  Jon.vsox,  .\.  M.,  M.  D., 
Lecturer  on  Medicid   Botany,   Medical  Department  of  the 
Univeisity  I'f  the  City  of  New  York,  etc.     Two  vols.     New 
York:    William  Wood  i  Co.,   18S2.     Pp.  xii-21)8 ;  vi-340. 
[Wood's  Library  of  Standard  Medical  Authors.] 
Tins  Work  concludes  the  treatise,  of  which  the  first  port  was 
published  in  the  same  s^Ties  in  167U.     Among  the  several  really 
excellent  works  which  appeared  in  that  initial  series  no  mu.-t 
confess  that  Dr.  Phillips's  book,  devoteil  lo  n  consideration  of 
those  drugs  which  are  derived   from  the   vegetable  kingdom, 
made  but  a  sorry  show,  so  that  the  reader  would   have  been 
quite  content  that  it  should  end  then   and   there.     But  we  ura 
pleasantly  disappointed  in  this  second  part,  wl.ich  takes  up  in- 
organic  substances.      Aside   from  the   improved   binding   and 
typography,  the  volumes  themselves   are  more  thorough   and 
readable.     Although  it  can  not  be  regarded  as  in  ony  sense  an 
original  work,  and  although  it  is  too  diffuse  for  the  ordinary 
reader,  the  author  is  right  in  stating,  as  he  does  in  his  |  relaoa, 
that  pharmaceutical  chemistry,  materia  medica,  and  ihcraovutics 
should  be  introduced   in  a  natural  sequence,  instead  »f  being 
considered  separately  in  treatises  devoted  to  those  subjects. 

At  the  beginning  of  each  section  he  gives  a  conci--^  statement 
of  the  chemistry  of  each  drug,  then  folkiws  its  physiological 
action,  including  the  toxicology,  and  finally  its  therapeutic  appU- 
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cation.  There  are  additional  paragraphs  on  idiosyncrasy,  and 
on  synergists  and  antagonists,  the  latter  being  closely  modeled 
after  Bartholow.  Were  we  to  criticise  the  work  as  a  whole,  we 
should  say  that  the  author  might  have  condensed  his  discussions 
of  experimental  physiology  by  confining  himself  more  to  im- 
portant investigations  and  devoting  less  space  to  side-issues. 
The  therapeutical  part  of  the  book  is  altogether  too  prolix,  and 
the  reader  can  not  but  contrast  it  with  the  brief,  conservative 
utterances  of  Wood.  Doubtless  our  English  bretliren  have 
more  faith  in  the  eiBcaoy  of  drugs  than  we,  for  how  otherwise 
could  Dr.  Phillips  have  given  four  pages  to  a  consideration  of 
the  sovereign  virtues  of  calcium  sulphide  ? 

There  is  a  strong  suggestion  of  Ringer  in  tliis  chapter.  Gyn- 
fecologists  in  this  coimtry  will  remark  witli  surprise  the  long 
list  of  remedies  stated  to  be  of  value  in  their  department.  In 
five  instances  uterine  fibroids  have  disappeared  under  Dr.  Phil- 
lips's observation  by  the  use  of  injections  of  iodine.  Even 
ovarian  cysts  diminish  in  size  with  five-  to  twenty-grain  doses 
of  potassium  bromide  ( !  ).  "We  have  not  been  so  fortunate  in 
the  medicinal  treatment  of  pelvic  troubles. 

We  have  not  the  space  in  which  to  consider  this  work  in 
detail,  which  is  to  be  regretted,  as  it  contains  some  excellent 
chapters.  We  coniraeml  in  particular,  as  being  thorough  and 
instructive,  those  on  iodine,  water  (in  which  is  a  judicious  state- 
ment on  balneology  and  its  value),  arsenic,  and  mercury. 

The  paragraphs  on  preparations  and  dosage  are  placed  at  the 
end  of  each  article,  and  are  not  arranged  as  clearly  as  we  could 
wish.  The  method  of  Bartholow  seems  to  be  preferable. 
Neither  do  we  see  any  advantage  in  substituting  the  Arabic  for 
the  usual  Roman  method  of  notation.  An  entire  absence  of 
reference  to  the  metric  system  is  noticeable,  since  most  modern 
treatises  on  therapeutics  defer  to  the  growing  idea  that  this  is 
to  be  the  system  of  the  future. 

In  conclusion,  it  may  be  said  of  Dr.  Phillips's  book  that,  while 
it  does  not  fill  any  long-felt  vacuum  in  this  department  of  medi- 
cal literature,  it  is  clear  and  readable. 


Essentials  of  Vaccination;  a  Compilation  of  Facts  relating  to 
Vaccine  Inoculation  and  its  Influence  in  the  Prevention  of 
Small-pox.     By  W.  A.  Hardawat,  M.  D.,  Professor  of  Dis- 
eases of  the  Skin  in  the  Post-Graduate  Faculty  of  the  Mis- 
souri Medical  College,   St.  Louis,   etc.      Chicago:    Jansen, 
McClurg  &  Co.,  1882.     Pp.  146.     [Price,  $1.] 
Foe  a  long  time  the  profession  in  this  country  have  felt  the 
need  of  a  concise  manual  of  tlie  practical  points  connected  with 
vaccination,  a  subject  concerning  which  there  are  few  who  are 
not  likely  to  profit  by  such  a  book,  combining  the  essentials  of 
the  practice  of  vaccination  with  so  much  of  the  underlying  facts 
and  theories  in  regard  to  the  varioliform  diseases  as  may  be  re- 
quired to  fix  the  practical  part  of  the  matter  in  their  minds.     It 
was  on  all  accounts  desirable  that  such  a  task  should  be  under- 
taken by  one  well  versed  in  dermatology,  and  at  the  same  time 
well  informed  as  to  the  work  that  has  been  done  of  late  years 
by  those  who  have  been  engaged  in  the  experimental  study  of 
vaccination,  particularly  animal  vaccination.     Precisely  such  a 
person  is  Professor  Hardaway,  and,  in  our  opinion,  the  profes- 
sion is  indebted  to  him  for  a  most  excellent  little  work.     Not 
that  we  agree  with  him  on  all  points;  but  we  can  say,  without 
the  sliglitest  reserve,  that  his  book  comes  as  near  to  a  faultless 
presentment  of  the  subject  with  which  it  deals  as  is  possible 
in  the  present  state  of  our  knowledge. 

The  ten  chapters  of  which  the  book  is  made  up  treat  re- 
spectively of  the  history  of  vaccination,  of  variola  in  animals, 
of  the  nature  of  vaccinia,  of  vaccinia  in  the  human  subject,  of 
abnormal  modifications  and  complications  of  vaccinia,  of  revac- 


cination,  of  the  merits  of  different  kinds  of  vaccine  virus,  of 
the  methods  of  obtaining  and  storing  vaccine  virus,  of  the 
operation  of  vaccinating,  and  of  the  objections  to  vaccination. 
Under  each  of  these  heads  the  author  displays  a  ripe  knowledge 
of  the  subject,  a  simple  and  attractive  style  of  presenting  its 
salient  points,  and  an  intelligent  appreciation  of  what  has  been 
done  by  others  in  the  same  field.  The  book  certainly  deserves 
to  be  read  by  every  member  of  the  profession,  and  we  trust  that 
it  will  meet  with  a  wide  circulation. 


Diseases  of  Memory  :  an  Essay  in  the  Positive  Psychology.     By 
Th.  Ribot,  Author  of  "  Heredity,"  etc.     Translated  from  the 
French  by  William  Huntington  Smith.    New  York :  D.  Ap- 
pleton&Co.,  1882.   Pp.209.   [International  Scientific  Series.] 
In  this  volume  the  author  presents  for  our  consideration  two 
forms  of  memory.     First,  organic  memory,  in  which  actions  are 
reproduced  without  the  element  of  consciousness.    Second,  psy- 
chological memory,  or  that  in  whicli  the  element  of  conscious- 
ness is  indispensable. 

Although  the  writer's  views  are  interesting,  and  are  seduc- 
tively expressed,  we  are  hardly  prepared  to  agree  with  him  in 
the  theory  that  memory  may  be  organic.  The  classification  of 
this  form  of  memory  embraces  all  those  unconscious  acts  which 
individuals  perform  while  suffering  from  certain  forms  of  epi- 
lepsy, or  else  uu  der  the  influence  of  sleep,  and  also  all  co-ordinate 
muscular  movements,  such  as  are  made  in  walking,  running, 
swimming,  etc. 

Tliis  theory  seems  to  us  to  be  nntenable  unless  the  seat  of 
memory  may  be  supposed  to  reside,  to  a  certain  extent,  within 
the  cerebral  ganglia  and  spinal  cord — a  supposition  which  the 
author  does  not  admit  for  a  moment.  Motor  impulses  to  all 
unconscious  and  to  all  so-called  automatic  impulses  must  origi- 
nate in  the  cortex  of  the  brain.  After  the  impulse  is  once  gen- 
erated the  unconscious  movements  may  be,  and  are,  continued 
l)y  the  action  of  tlie  cerebral  ganglia  and  spinal  cord  without 
the  cortex  participating  to  any  extent  whatever.  That  this  is 
the  case  with  horsemen  who  maintain  their  equilibrium  in  the 
saddle  while  asleep,  and  with  individuals  when  running,  walk- 
ing, etc.,  is  undoubted.  The  explanation  of  those  cases  of  epi- 
leptic vertigo  in  which  persons  perform  certain  apparently  un- 
conscious actions  has  never  been  satisfactorily  stated.  The  au- 
thor, however,  is  of  the  opinion,  as  expressed  in  the  first  part 
of  his  chapter  on  general  amnesia,  that  in  the  majority  of  these 
cases  a  very  weak  form  of  consciousness  does  exist.  Thus  does 
the  writer  himself  exclude  the  epileptic  variety  of  organic  mem- 
ory from  his  classification. 

With  this  exception,  the  monograph  is  excellent.  As  the 
author  states  in  his  preface,  "The  phenomena  of  memory  have 
never  been  investigated  from  a  pathological  stand-point."  Tliis 
he  has  successfully  attempted,  and  the  ensuing  chapters  are  not 
only  exceedingly  interesting,  but  convey  their  meaning  in  a 
clear  and  concise  manner. 


Essays  on  the  Floating  Matter  of  the  Air  in  relation  to  Putre- 
faction and  Infection.     By  John  Tyndall,   F.  R.  S.,  etc. 
New  York:  D.  Appleton  &  Co.,  1882.     Pp.  xix-338. 
Perhaps  no  one  man  has  done  more  to  put  antiseptic  surgery 
on  its  present  firm  basis  than  Professor  Tyndall,  and  from  this 
little  work  the  reader  may  gain  a  clearer  insight  into  the  funda- 
mental facts  on   which  that  great  advance  in  our  art  rests  than 
from  any  other  single  book  with  which  we  are  acquainted.     The 
importance  of  thus  getting  at  the  real  philosophy  of  the  anti- 
septic system  of  treatment  can  not  be  over-estimated,  for  he 
who  best  understands  it  will  most  successfully  carry  out  its 
practical  application. 
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Florida  for  Tourists,  Imalids,  and  Settlers,  etc.  Uy  George 
M.  Bakboub.  With  map  and  illustrations.  New  York: 
D.  Appleton  &  Co.,  1882.    Pp.  310. 

"Wnii.E  Mr.  Barbour's  book  is  not  obtrusively,  or  oven  largely, 
sanitary  in  its  scope,  it  yet  gives  such  an  intelligible  picture  of 
Florida  as  a  health  resort  that  its  perusal  can  not  fail  to  clear 
up  the  doubts  that  a  physician  may  entertain  as  to  the  propriety 
of  recommending  a  sojourn  in  that  State  to  the  particular  inva- 
lids who  may  come  to  him  for  advice.  And  the  latter  them- 
selves will  find  in  it  many  valuable  hints  of  just  that  sort  that 
is  needed  by  an  invalid  traveler.  It  is  most  agreeably  written, 
and  with  an  evident  candor  iind  freedom  from  bias  that  com- 
mend it  at  once. 


The  Medical  Digest,  or  Busy  Practitioner^ s  Vade-Mecam.  Being 
a  Moans  of  readily  acquiring  Information  upon  the  Principal 
Contribution-i  to  Medical  Science  during  the  la^t  Thirty-five 
Years.  By  Kiciiard  Neale,  M.  D.  Lond.,  etc.  Second 
edition.  London:  Lodger,  Smith  &  Co.,  1882.  Pp.  643- 
lx\.\ii. 

This  is  an  analogous  work  to  our  American  "  Index  Medi- 
cus,"  but  much  less  comprehensive  than  the  latter,  for,  instead 
of  abstracting  from  all  current  literature,  it  limits  itself  to  a  small 
number  of  publications,  chiefly  English.  Wo  said  it  was  analo- 
gous to  the  "  Index  Medicus,"  which  is  not  strictly  correct,  as  in 
addition  to  the  roferenco  there  is,  in  many  cases,  a  brief  digest 
of  the  article.  The  author  has  been  patiently  continuing  this 
habit  of  noting  down  articles  of  importance  for  tliirty-tive 
years,  giving  an  exiimple  which  it  would  be  well  for  others  to 
follow.     In  so  far  ns  tho  book  goes,  it  is  a  very  u.-'cful  one. 


A  Practical  Lahoratory    Course   in  Medical  Chemistry.     By 
JonK  C.  Draper,  M.  D.,  LL.  D.,  Professor  of  Chemistry  in 
the   Medical   Department,    University   of   New   York,   etc. 
New  York  :  William  Wood  &  Co.,  1882.     Pp.  vi-71. 
This  is  another  of  tho  condensed  laboratory  text-books  of 
which   so  many  have  lately  been  issued,  and,  judging  from  a 
somewhat  superficial  examination,  it  would  .«eem,  in  point  of 
convenience  and  fullness,  to  be  rather  in  advance  of  its  competi- 
tors.    Tlie  nmue  of  the  author  is  a  guarantee  of  its  accuracy, 
and  tho  liiiidini;  and  make-u[>  are  good. 


Regional  Surgery,  including  Surgical  Diagnosis.    A  Manual  for 
the  Use  of  Students.     Part  1 — the  Head  and  Nock.     By  F. 
A.  SouTnAM,   M.  A.,  M.  B.  Oxon.,   F.  R.  C.  S.  E.,  Assistant 
Surgeon  to  tlie  Manchester  Royal  Infirmary,  etc.     Loudon: 
J.  &  A.  Churchill,  1882.     Pp.  xvi-22'J. 
This  book  deals  with  tho  regional  surgery  of  tho  head  and 
nook  alone,  being  the  first  of  a  series  of  three  proposed  volumes. 
It  covers,  in  successive  cha])tors,  tumors  of  the  scalp;  surgical 
diseases  of  tho  scalp  and  cranium  ;  injuries  of  the  head ;  sur- 
gical affections  of  tho  face,  nose,  and  lips;  the  various  diseases 
of  tho  jaws,  teeth,  mouth,  tongue,  palate,  gums,  tonsils,  pharynx, 
and  cvsophagus;  the  abnormal  states  of  the  lachrymal  and  audi- 
tory apparatuses  demanding  surgical  treatment;  and  tho  surgical 
affections  and  injuries  of  tho  nock. 

It  will  readily  bo  seen  that  such  an  extensive  field  can  not 
bo  covered  in  much  detail  in  a  volume  of  .so  small  a  size.  It 
has  surprised  and  gnitifiid  the  reviewer,  however,  to  find  so 
much  valuable  matter  comprosscil  into  this  .small  compass.  The 
hints  onibodied  in  the  work  are  well  chosen,  and  are  clearly  im- 
jiressed  upon  the  reader.  The  method  adopted  of  giving  mar- 
ginal references  to  the  text  greatly  assists  in  rapid  reference,  and 
will  add  to  the  value  of  tho  book,  ospeciiUly  with  those  who 


have  little  time  to  devote  to  systematic  reading.  The  tables  of 
differential  diagnosis  occa-sionally  incorporated  in  the  text  of 
the  work  remind  ns  of  an  American  work  upon  surgical  diag- 
nosis which  is  constructed  largely  upon  that  plan.  Such  tables 
have  a  double  advantage  over  simple  descriptive  text— viz.,  they 
afford  a  given  amount  of  information  in  the  sraallei-t  possible 
space,  and,  in  addition,  assist  the  memory  of  the  reader  by  con- 
trasting the  symptoms  of  two  diseases  having  points  of  resem- 
blance. We  heartily  commend  this  work,  and  believe  that 
when  completed  it  will  prove  a  vnloable  addition  to  the  library 
of  any  physician. 


Questions  on  Human  Anntomy.  By  Samtel  0.  L.  Potter, 
M.  A.,  M.  D.,  etc.  With  sixty-three  illustrations.  Philadel- 
phia: P.  Blakiston,  Son  &  Co.,  1S82.  Pp.  139.  [Price,  $1.] 
Tuis  work  is  tho  first  of  a  series  of  eight  volumes  now  in 
preparation.  The  series,  as  a  whole,  is  supposed  to  exhaust  tho 
more  important  points  treated  of  by  the  incnmbentE  of  the 
seven  chairs  of  our  medical  colleges.  The  work  is  arranged  in 
the  form  of  questions  and  answers,  intended  to  be  used  for  self- 
exnmination,  and  to  supply  tho  demand  now  filled  by  quiz-mas- 
ters. Wo  do  not  think  that  any  book  of  this  kind  can  do  what 
a  supervising  instrnctor  accomplishes  (if  he  be  competent),  but 
such  aids  may  olton  bo  used  by  students  to  advantage,  provided 
they  are  not  abused.  The  dan;;er  is  that  students  too  olten  con- 
fine themselves  to  snch  cram-books  (to  the  exclusion  of  stan- 
dard works),  and  thus  become  superficial  in  their  knowledge. 
Tho  work  under  consideration  is  a  good  one  of  its  kind. 

BOOKS   AND   PAMPHLETS  RECEIVED. 

Nerve-Vibralion  and  Excitation  as  Agents  in  the  Treatment 
of  Functional  Disorder  and  Organic  Disease.  By  J.  Mortimer 
Granville,  M.  D.     London  :  J.  &  A.  Churchill,  1883.     Pp.  128. 

Microbes  in  Fermentation,  Putrefaction,  and  Disease.  Pa- 
per read  before  the  Philosophical  Society  of  Glasgow,  December 
14,  1881.  By  Charles  Cameron,  M.  D.,  LL.  D.,  M.  P.  London: 
HailliCre,  Tindall,  and  Cox,  1882.     Pp.  32.     [Price,  Is.] 

The  Termination  of  the  Nerves  in  the  Liver.  By  M.  L. 
Uolbrook,  M.  D.  Kepriutcd  from  the  Proceedings  of  the  Ameri- 
can Society  of  Microscopists.     Pp.  95  to  100,  inclusive. 

The  Structure  of  tho  Muscles  of  tho  Lobster.  By  M.  I.. 
I  lolbrook,  M.  D.  Reprinted  from  the  Proceedings  of  the  Ameri- 
can Society  of  Microscopists.     Pp.  131  to  138,  inclusive. 

London  Water  Supply.     Report,  etc.     No.  xxii. 

Transactions  of  tho  Medical  Society  of  tho  State  of  New 
York  tor  the  year  1882.     Pp.  474-17. 

•  Suprapubic  Lithotomy.  The  High  Operation  for  Stone— 
F.picystotomy — Hypogastric  Lithotomy — (The  High  .Vpparatus). 
By  William  Tod  Ilelmuth.  .M.  D.,  Professor  of  Surgery  in  the 
Now  York  Homtpopathic  Medical  College,  etc.  Illustrated  with 
eight  lithographic  plates  and  numerous  engravings  on  wood. 
New  York  and  Philadelphia:  Boericke  &  Tafel.  1882.  4to,  pp. 
'.>3.     (Price,  $4.] 

Old  School  Medicine  and  Homreopathy.  .V  reprint  from 
the  "North  .Vmerioan  Review,"  June,  1SS2,  being  a  reply  to 
Profos-sor  Palmer's  article  in  the  March  number,  entitled  the 
"  Fallacies  of  Honwopathy."  By  J.  W.  Dow  ling,  M.  D.,  Pro- 
fessor of  Physical  Diagnosis  and  Diseases  of  the  Heart  and 
Lungs,  Now  '^'ork  llonuvopathic  Me<lical  College,  etc.  New 
York  :  C.  T.  Hurlbnrt,  1882.     Pp.  2«. 

An  Important  Medical  Case;  .Vlleged  Misprint  in  a  Medirnl 
Work  of  .Vuthority.  Full  Report  of  the  J.  P.'s  Proceedings  as 
to  tho  Death  of  the  late  Mr.  S.  R.  Aitken,  with  Editorial  Com- 
ments and  Correspondence.  [Reprint  from  the  "  Ceylon  Ob- 
server."]   Colombo,  1882.    [From  Dr.  J.  L.  Vanderstraateit.] 
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MASSACHUSETTS  IDIOTS  AND   LUNATICS. 

In  his  inaugural  message  the  new  Governor  of  Massachu- 
setts alludes  to  the  provisions  made  by  that  State  for  the  care 
of  the  idiotic  and  the  insane,  or  rather  to  the  methods  by 
which  those  provisions  are  carried  out,  in  terms  which  indicate 
a  versatility  ready  to  busy  itself  with  almost  any  problem  that 
man  may  be  called  upon  to  ponder,  and,  furthermore,  to  solve 
it  offhand. 

"  Wlien,"  says  General  Butler,  "  the  State  shall  have  suffi- 
ciently educated  every  bright  child  within  its  borders,  it  will 
be  time  enough  to  undertake  the  education  of  the  idiotic  and 
feeble-minded.  I  submit,"  he  continues,  "  that  this  attempt  to 
reverse  the  irrevocable  decree  as  to  'the  survival  of  the  fittest' 
is  not  even  kindness  to  the  poor  creatures  who  are  in  this 
school.  Give  them  an  asylum,  with  good  and  kind  treatment, 
but  not  a  school.  The  report  from  that  school  shows  that 
none  of  its  pupils  have  been  made  self-supporting  by  its  teach- 
ings. Tlie  report  further  shows  that  those  in  whom  some 
spark  of  intelligence  has  been  awakened  have  become  so 
ashamed  of  their  school  that  when  they  write  to  their  parents 
they  beg  for  paper  and  envelopes  which  have  not  its  card  upon 
it.  That  if,  they  have  been  educated  simply  enough  to  know 
of  their  deficiencies  and  be  ashamed  of  themselves  and  their 
surroundings.  We  do  not  contribute  to  their  happiness  by  giv- 
ing them  that  degree  of  knowledge.  A  well-fed,  well-cared-for 
idiot  is  a  happy  creature.  An  idiot  awakened  to  his  condition 
is  a  miserable  one." 

As  we  quote  from  a  newspaper  account,  we  are  not  sure 
that  we  are  giving  the  Governor's  English  with  precision ; 
hence  we  forbear  to  comment  upon  it.  Concerning  the  sub- 
stance of  what  he  says,  however,  there  can  scarcely  be  any 
inaccuracy.  Barbarous  as  General  Butler's  view  of  this  matter 
is,  the  fact  on  which  he  founds  his  argument  must  be  gratify- 
ing in  the  extreme  to  the  few  devoted  men  and  women  who 
have  labored  to  reclaim  the  idiotic.  Surely  It  is  no  doubtful 
sign  of  success  when  an  idiot  is  brought  to  such  a  state  of 
intelligence  as  to  be  ashamed  of  himself  for  his  deficiencies. 
Doubtless  lie  is  not  made  happy  by  this  partial  awakening  of 
his  faculties,  but  we  take  it  that  General  Butler  is  very  much 
in  error  if  he  supposes  that  the  great  object  in  attempting  to 
reclaim  idiots  is  to  make  them  happy.  We  fail  to  see,  too,  any 
antagonism  between  such  attempts  and  whatever  "  irrevocable 
decree "  there  may  he  as  to  the  survival  of  the  fittest.  To 
carry  his  dictum  to  legitimate  lengths,  no  time  should  be  spent 
on  dunces,  but  only  the  gifted  should  be  educated,  and  the 
man  who  buried  his  one  talent  did  the  proper  thing. 

The  Governor  bewails  the  increase  of  insanity  in  the  State, 


and  gives  it  as  his  impression  in  regard  to  establishments  for 
the  insane,  both  private  and  public,  that  "  their  doors  open 
altogether  too  easily  inward,  and  with  too  great  difficulty  out- 
ward." Evidences  of  the  soundness  of  his  position  in  this  mat- 
ter are  often  brought  to  light  in  the  shape  of  felonies  com- 
mitted by  those  who  had  before  been  looked  upon  as  harmless. 
For  the  "harmless  chi-onic  insane"  the  General  suggests  that 
provision  be  made  on  the  cottage  or  family  plan.  He  hints 
that  psychiatry  has  not  kept  pace  with  the  other  branches  of 
medicine,  as  shown  by  the  decreasing  percentage  of  cures 
effected  among  the  insane  for  several  years  past.  If  the  Gov- 
ernor's statements  of  facts  are  correct,  there  must  be  some 
factor  to  be  taken  into  account  beyond  what  appears,  for  we 
can  scarcely  entertain  the  supposition  that  the  alienists  of  Mas- 
sachusetts are  materially  behind  their  brethren  elsewhere,  and 
wo  are  not  aware  that  the  practice  of  psychiatry  is  so  defective 
in  general. 

DISTENSION   OF  THE   FALLOPIAN  TUBES. 

Dr.  Emmet's  specimens  of  dilated  Fallopian  tubes  that 
Mr.  Lawson  Tait  had  removed  by  laparotomy,  which  were 
lately  shown  to  the  Obstetrical  Society,  and  the  considerable 
experience  in  Tait's  operation  that  Dr.  Thomas  soon  afterward 
recounted  before  the  Academy  of  Medicine,  in  the  form  of 
the  paper  contained  in  our  last  issue,  have  awakened  New 
York  gynecologists  to  the  frequency  with  which  morbid  con- 
ditions of  the  tubes  may  be  found  to  play  a  leading  part  in 
giving  rise  to  distressing  symptoms,  and  in  keeping  up  other 
pathological  processes  within  the  pelvis.  They  also  show 
abundantly  that  much  of  Mr.  Tait's  work  has  not  been  of  the 
shadowy  character  that  has  been  imputed  to  it. 

In  view  of  the  great  activity  that  has  been  displayed  of 
late  years  in  the  study  of  the  diseases  of  the  pelvic  organs  in 
women,  and  of  the  thoroughness  with  which  physical  meth- 
ods of  diagnosis  have  been  applied  to  that  study,  it  is  not  a 
little  surprising  that  the  facts  now  brought  to  light  should 
heretofore,  in  great  measure,  have  passed  unrecognized.  We 
can  understand  how  it  mny  have  been  in  the  past  that  a  Fal- 
lopian tube,  even  largely  distended,  was  so  masked  by  sur- 
rounding exudate,  matting  adjacent  structures  together  in  one 
indeterminable  mass,  that  its  separate  recognition  by  means 
of  any  or  all  of  the  methods  of  exploration  applicable  to  the 
case  was  out  of  the  question.  Many  of  the  specimens  alluded 
to,  indeed,  were  removed  by  abdominal  incision  on  the  strength 
of  a  diagnosis  founded  on  so  bold  an  inference  as  that  dis- 
ease of  the  tube  must  have  been  at  the  bottom  of  the  rebel- 
liousness to  treatment  shown  in  many  cases  in  which  the 
physical  signs  pointed  to  nothing  more  definite  than  an  in- 
flammatory deposit.  Yet,  in  regard  to  some  of  them,  the  his- 
tories, in  80  far  as  concerns  tlie  state  of  the  parts  surround- 
ing the  tube,  seem  to  show  that  it  ought  to  have  been  pos- 
sible to  diagnosticate  enlargement  of  the  tubes  with  preci- 
sion. That  a  mass  shajied  like  a  sausage,  and  often  as  large 
as  a  small  sausage,  not  complicated  with  a  bulky  exudate  or 
specially  bound    down  by  adhesions,  should  in.  repeated  in- 
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stances  escape  recognition,  can  be  imputed  only  to  an  omis- 
sion on  the  part  of  the  surgeon  to  take  the  condition  into 
account  in  liis  mental  catalogue  of  possibilities.  Such  an  omis- 
sion is  not  now  likely  to  enter  to  any  great  extent  into  the 
list  of  obstacles  to  a  diagnosis. 

It  seems  probable  that  the  general  pathologists,  who  have 
heretofore  had  little  to  say  about  morbid  conditions  of  the 
Fallopian  tubes  encountered  by  them,  will  be  moved  to  throw 
light  upon  the  matter.  Already  a  verbal  statement  has  reached 
us  from  one  of  our  best-known  necroscopists,  to  tlic  effect  that 
in  his  post-mortem  examinations  it  has  not  been  uncommon  for 
him  to  find  distension  of  the  tubes.  If  the  records  kept  by 
these  investigators  can  be  pressed  into  the  service  on  a  large 
scale,  they  will  doubtless  aid  materially  in  settling  the  ques- 
tion, in  a  general  way,  as  to  how  largo  a  proportion  of  cases 
of  distended  Fallopian  tubes  will  probably  be  found  compli- 
cated with  other  lesions  that  may  frustrate  a  precise  diagnosis. 
No  doubt  that  proportion  will  bo  considerable;  but,  if  it  does 
not  preponderate  overwhelmingly,  we  may  look  to  see  disten- 
sion of  the  tubes  diagnosticated  with  certainty  in  a  far  greater 
number  of  instances  than  hitherto.  In  cases  that  are  so  com- 
plicated, of  course  any  operative  procedure  undertaken  must 
find  its  justification  in  uiero  inference. 

With  all  our  recent  advances  in  abdominal  surgery,  it  is 
still  a  grave  matter  to  make  an  incision  into  the  peritoneal 
cavity  without  a  reasonable  approach  to  certain  knowledge  of 
the  condition  of  its  contents.  In  view  of  this  state  of  things, 
it  would  be  a  groat  advantage  if  we  could  resort,  with  a  fair 
prospect  of  success,  to  other  procedures  than  laparotomy.  Pos- 
sibly it  will  be  found  feasible  to  puncture  such  collections  of 
fluid  through  the  vaginal  wall,  establish  a  free  communication 
with  the  vagina,  and  treat  the  canul  of  the  tube  with  a  view 
to  securing  its  occlusion  throughout.  It  is  conceivable  that 
some  of  the  pelvic  collections  of  fluid  that  were  treated  by 
puncture  in  the  early  years  of  modern  gynajcology — some- 
what blindly,  it  is  true,  but  in  many  instances  effectually — 
were  really  examples  of  distended  Fallopian  tubes. 

From  an  etiological  point  of  view,  it  would  be  interesting 
to  trace  what  connection  there  is,  if  any,  between  these  affec- 
tions of  the  tube  and  the  latent  gonorrhcea  of  Noeggerath — a 
hypothetical  condition  that  met  with  scant  favor  when  first 
broached,  but  which  is  now  admitted  as  plausible,  if  not  de- 
monstrable, by  several  observers  of  good  repute. 


THE  NEW  PHAKMACOPCEIA. 
II. 
The  nomeneluturo  made  use  of  in  the  work  seems  to  call  for 
some  remark,  and  it  may  be  worth  the  reader's  while  to  take 
note  of  the  latinity  displayed  in  it.  As  to  the  latter,  we  have 
little  to  say  about  it,  and  shall  take  up  its  consideration  first,  in 
order  that  wo  may  soon  have  done  with  it.  Concerning  really 
classical  words,  the  latinity  of  the  pharmacopoeia  has  been  ably 
defended  by  Dr.  Rice,  in  the  columns  of  one  our  contempora- 
ries, in  so  far  at  least  as  certain  epistolary  criticisms  hava  dealt 


with  it.  There  are  some  of  its  features,  however,  that  we  have 
not  seen  mentioned,  and  a  few  of  these  wo  will  allude  to  now, 
not  so  ranch  in  the  way  of  criticism  as  to  call  attention  to  them. 

The  chemical  element  carbon  is  endowed  with  a  name  of 
which  the  genitive  is  carbonei.  Wo  do  not  remember  to  have 
met  with  this  word  before.  Certainly  it  is  not  classical,  and  wo 
can  scarcely  concede  the  necessity  of  coining  a  word  for  carbon 
simply  that  it  might  differ  from  the  Latin  for  charcoal,  for  the 
eipressions  earbo  animalu  and  carbo  ligni,  both  of  which  figure 
in  the  pharmacopoeia,  are  distinctive  enough  to  do  away  with 
any  possible  confusion.  Arsenicum  is  superseded  by  arsenium, 
a  word  for  which  there  is  good  classical  authority,  and  one  that 
corresponds  with  the  names  now  generally  applied  to  many 
others  of  the  metals.  This  change,  then,  seems  a  good  one. 
The  committee  seem  to  have  seen  some  subtle  difference  in 
meaning  between  the  terms  crude  and  commercial,  as  applied  to 
drugs,  for  we  find  acidum  carbolicum  crudum  and  chloroformum 
venale. 

In  regard  to  tho  foregoing,  questions  of  classical  usage  prop- 
erly come  up,  and  changes  may  legitimately  be  made  in  the  mere 
striving  after  correctness.  When  it  comes  to  changing  made-up 
Latin  words,  however,  we  think  that  no  other  consideration  than 
that  of  practical  utility  should  be  regarded.  What  good  purpose 
is  served,  for  instance,  by  tho  declaration  that  the  Latin  names 
of  salts  in  -a>  and  -t>  are  masculine  ?  Amyl  and  diachylon  are 
made  indeclinable ;  htcmatoxylon,  however,  has  the  genitive 
hsematoiylt.  Pulvis  opii,  apparently  by  a  raero  freak,  becomes 
opii  pulvis.  "Petroleum  ointment,"  commonly  called  vaseline, 
receives  tho  name  of  petrolatum,  a  word  that  seems  to  us  ill- 
constructed,  although  we  are  unable  to  suggest  a  better  one. 
We  think,  too,  that  guarana  might  better  have  been  called  paul- 
linia.  It  strikes  us  that  the  prune  might  as  well  have  been  dis- 
tinguished from  the  prunus  virginiana  by  calling  it  prunus  do- 
mestica  as  prunum,  the  name  under  which  it  now  figures.  We 
can  see  but  one  excuse  for  such  words  as  brorauin,  chlorum,  anil 
iodam — to  distinguish  the  elements  they  stand  for  from  the  met- 
als; but  that  can  scarcely  have  boon  the  reason  for  the  change, 
else  why  do  we  find  iiianganuin  for  manganesium  ?  There  is 
one  change,  however,  that  we  heartily  approve  of — that  of  dis- 
tinguishing between  tho  alkaloids  and  the  so-called  neutral 
principles  by  making  their  names  difl'er  in  termination,  a  rule 
long  ago  adopted  by  the  chemists:  for  instance,  tho  names  of 
alkaloids  end  in  -ine,  and  those  of  neutral  principles  in  -in  (e.  g., 
morphine  [Latin,  morphina],  glycerin  [Latin,  glvcerinum]).  This 
has  the  groat  practic.il  advantage  that  it  enables  tho  reader  to 
distinguish  as  to  which  of  the  two  classes  any  given  principle 
belongs  to  without  spending  the  time  to  look  up  its  chemistry. 
We  find,  however,  that  chinoidin  is  defined  as  "o  mixture  of 
alkaloids,"  notwithstanding  its  neuter  termination. 

The  rule  is  followed,  with  a  few  exceptions,  of  denoting 
vegetable  drugs  by  their  botanical  genns-name,  no  »pecics-name 
being  added  unless  more  than  one  species  of  the  same  genus  are 
oSicinal ;  why,  then,  cassia  fistula,  the  only  cassia  that  figures 
as  a  heading  in  tho  pharmacopoeia  t  Wo  can  not  approve  of 
the  practice  of  writing  speciesnamea  with  iuitiiJ  capitals  for  tho 
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purpose  of  denoting  that  such  names  have  been  used  in  the  past 
as  genus-names. 

The  boracic  acid  of  the  past  is  now  to  be  l^nown  as  boric 
acid,  a  thoroughly  commendable  change,  since  the  substance  is 
not  a  derivatiye  of  borax,  but  of  boron.  Ceratum  is  judged 
sufficiently  distinctive  of  "  simple  cerate,"  but  vee  find  elixir 
aurantii  for  the  only  elixir  mentioned  (simple  elixir).  Tlie  sub- 
stance usually  termed  hydrate  of  chloral  is  called  simply  chloral, 
although  we  infer,  from  the  chemical  formula  given,  that  it  is 
considered  as  a  hydrate.  Cologne-water  is  rather  vaguely 
styled  spiritus  odoratus. 

All  these  are  minor  matters,  to  be  sure,  but  the  pharmaco- 
poeia should  be,  like  Caesar's  wife,  above  suspicion. 


THE   "GOOD   STANDI.VG"   OF   MEDICAL   COLLEGES. 

The  Llinois  law  regulating  the  practice  of  medicine  invests 
the  State  Board  of  Health  with  tlie  power  to  grant  licenses  to 
practice  to  persons  who  fulfill  certain  specified  requirements, 
which  latter  vary  according  as  the  applicant  is  or  is  not  a 
graduate  of  a  medical  college  "in  good  standing."  As  the  law 
does  not  define  what  constitutes  the  "good  standing"  referred 
to,  the  board  has  felt  the  need  of  making  such  a  definition  for 
its  own  guidance,  and  in  its  Fourth  Annual  Eeport,  a  volume 
replete  with  information  in  regard  to  the  sanitation  of  the  State 
and  the  regulation  of  medical  practice  within  its  borders,  we 
find  the  conclusions  arrived  at  by  a  special  committee  appointed 
to  report  upon  the  matter. 

The  committee  find  that,  to  be  classed  as  "  in  good  stand- 
ing," a  medical  college  must  enforce  the  following  conditions 
of  admission  to  its  lecture  courses :  Credible  certificates  of  good 
moral  standing.  A  diploma  of  graduation  from  a  good  literary 
and  scientific  college  or  high  school,  or,  in  default  of  such  diplo- 
ma, a  thorough  examination  in  mathematics,  English  composi- 
tion, and  elementary  physics,  the  latter  provision  not  to  be 
Insisted  upon  until  after  the  close  of  the  lecture  sessions  ot 
1882-'83.  The  following  branches  must  be  included  In  its 
courses  of  instruction:  anatomy,  physiology,  chemistry,  ma- 
teria medica  and  therapeutics,  the  theory  and  practice  of  medi- 
cine, patliology,  surgery,  obstetrics  and  gynrecology,  hygiene, 
and  medical  jurisprudence.  Each  regular  session  must  be  of 
not  less  than  twenty  weeks'  duration.  Attendance  on  two 
such  courses,  both  of  which  shall  not  fall  within  the  same  year, 
must  be  required  of  candidates  for  graduation.  It  must  enforce 
the  regular  attendance  of  its  students  during  the  entire  lecture 
course,  allowing  only  for  absences  occasioned  by  the  student's 
sickness,  such  absences  not  to  cover  more  than  one  fifth  of  the 
course.  Regular  examinations,  or  "quizzes,"  mu.st  be  made  by 
each  lecturer  or  professor  daily,  or  at  least  twice  a  week. 
There  must  be  final  examinations  on  all  tlie  branches  taught, 
to  be  conducted,  when  practicable,  by  other  competent  examin- 
ers than  the  professors.  Each  student  must  be  required  to 
have  dissected  during  two  courses,  to  have  taken  at  least  two 
terms  of  clinical  and  hospital  instruction,  and  to  have  spent  not 
less  than  three  full  years  in  professional  study  before  gradua- 


tion, including  the  time  of  instruction  by  a  preceptor  and  that 
devoted  to  attendance  upon  lectures,  clinics,  and  hospitals. 
The  college  must  show  that  it  has  a  sufficient  and  competent 
corps  of  instructors,  together  wifh  the  necessary  facilities  for 
teaching,  for  dissection,  for  clinics,  etc. 

In  the  foregoing  we  have  adhered  to  the  committee's  phrase- 
ology in  the  main,  simply  condensing  it.  It  will  be  seen  that 
in  some  respects  it  is  rather  vague.  It  must  be  confessed,  how- 
ever, that  the  inquiry  with  which  the  committee  found  itself  at 
work  was  a  knotty  one,  and,  consequently,  that  precision  was 
scarcely  to  be  looked  for  in  all  the  details  of  its  conclusions. 
The  board  expresses  regret  that  it  is  not  at  liberty  to  exact  a 
higher  standard,  but  we  think  that  in  some  matters  its  require- 
ments are  beyond  what  is  actually  to  be  found  in  many  of  the 
colleges  that  would  have  a  "good  standing"  conceded  to  them 
by  the  profe.ssion  at  large  without  any  question.  Indeed,  in 
the  list  of  institutions  approved  of  by  the  board  we  find  several 
which  do  not  require  of  candidates  for  graduation  all  the  condi- 
tions that  the  committee  enumerate.  Nevertheless,  it  seems  to 
us  that  the 'committee  have  done  exceedingly  well,  in  view  of 
the  diflioulties  of  the  undertaking. 

The  people  of  the  State  of  New  York  have  for  years  per- 
sistently and  stupidly  refused  to  protect  their  own  interests, 
their  health  and  tlicir  lives,  by  any  regulation  of  medical  prac- 
tice worthy  of  the  name.  Illinois,  which  was  a  wilderness 
within  the  memory  of  many  who  are  now  living,  enforces  a  law 
that,  while  it  imposes  no  grievous  burdens,  can  scarcely  fail  to 
elevate  the  medical  profession  within  its  borders,  and  to  guard 
its  people  against  damage  at  the  hands  of  gross  incompetence. 
That  it  may  shame  our  legislators  into  some  approach  to  ade- 
quate action  is,  perhaps,  too  much  to  hope  for. 


A   LESSON   IN   HOSPITAL   CONSTRUCTION. 

It  would  scarcely  be  supposed  that  the  report  of  a  commit- 
tee, appointed  to  devise  the  plan  for  a  new  hospital  in  Italy, 
would  make  very  entertaining  reading  for  Americans;  but  there 
is  such  a  report*  before  us,  which  is  of  rather  special  interest, 
embracing  some  features  which  it  would  be  well  for  our  Ameri- 
can s.mitarians  to  consider  and  to  imitate.  The  committee  who 
had  the  building  of  the  hospital  in  charge  evidently  regarded 
the  health,  happiness,  and  comfort  of  the  patients  as  the  pri- 
mary objects  to  be  attiiined.  Accordingly,  while  preserving  a 
plain,  inexpensive  exterior,  they  managed  to  allot  an  ample  pro- 
portion of  fresh  air  and  sunlight  to  each  patient,  and  they  ar- 
ranged their  room-space  so  judiciously  as  to  allow  of  the  com- 
plete isolation  of  contagious  cases  and  maniacal  patients,  the 
separation  of  the  kitchens  and  laundries  from  the  ward-build- 
ings, and  the  employment  of  speci.al  rooms  for  the  application 
of  electricity,  the  administration  of  the  hydropathic  treatment, 
etc.  In  all  these  respects  our  New  York  hospitals  are  certainly 
as  yet  far  from  perfect.  Another  feature  deserving  of  imitation 
is  the  minute  attention  paid  to  details  apparently  trivial,  which 
are,  nevertheless,  of  great  importance  for  the  well-being  and 
satisfaction  of  the  patients — such  as  the  attachment  to  each 
ward  of  sitting-rooms  for  the  convalescents,  and  of  rooms  for 

*  "  Piana-Ballotta."  Progetto  premiato  al  concorso  del  Nuovo 
Ospedale  di  Lugo  in  Rom.igna.  Pubblieito  a  cura  della  commissione 
cassa-fabbrica.    Bologna :  Nicola  Zanichelli,  1882. 
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isolating  the  noisy,  and  the  addition  of  separate  means  of  egress 
for  tlio  removal  of  the  dead. 

The  hospital  was  designed  npou  the  pavilion  plan,  and  the 
reasons  for  the  adoption  of  the  special  form  employed,  and  n 
brief  eomparison  of  this  and  the  other  forms  which  are  in  use, 
are  succinctly  stated.  For  this,  as  well  as  for  many  other  points 
of  interest,  wo  ninst  refer  to  the  book  itself,  which  we  cjiti 
cheerfidly  recoinuiend  to  all  i)rqiectors  of  new  hospitals,  and 
others  concerned  in  public  hygiene,  as  a  iisefid  contribution  to 
sanitary  science.  

TRICHINOSIS  AND  THE  PRODUCE  EXCHANGE. 

The  New  York  Produce  Exchange,  acting,  as  we  under- 
stand, on  the  strength  of  a  report  presented  to  it  by  a  cominit- 
teo  of  its  members  appointed  to  investigate  the  question  of  what 
grounds  there  may  have  been  for  the  disrepute  into  whicli 
American  pork  has  fallen  in  several  European  countries,  main- 
tains that  the  autlioritios  of  those  countries  have  fallen  into 
error  from  having  misinterpreted  a  circular  issued  by  certain 
New  York  pork-|)iickers  for  the  purpose  of  gaining  for  them- 
selves whatever  advantage  might  accrue  from  a  criticism  of  the 
methods  of  packing  employed  in  Chicago.  The  circular,  it  is 
said,  maintained  that  the  Chicago  packers  resorted  to  objection- 
al>lo  methcxls  of  packing  their  pork,  and  the  E.vcliangc  now 
declares  that  the  document  must  have  been  construed  abroad  as 
a  condcnmation  of  American  i)ork  in  general.  The  collateral 
facts  cited  by  the  committee  go  far  to  show,  if  any  proof  were 
needed,  that  there  has  been  some  misapprehension  about  the 
matter  in  Eun^pe,  but  we  think  the  stand  taken  by  the  Ex- 
duinge  is  not  materially  supported  by  the  declaration  that 
trichinosis  has  never  been  due  to  eating  pork  that  had  been 
cooked. 

THB   MEDICAL    liECoKD. 

This  sterling  journal  enters  njion  the  year  1S83  with  its 
pages  enlarged,  its  pa[)er  of  lietler  (piality,  and  its  typography 
strikingly  iiMprovod,  having,  in  sliort,  a  most  hiindsome  ap|>ear- 
ance.  Tlie  valualilo  matter  that  its  readers  have  been  accus- 
tomed to  (iud  in  it  is  now  worthily  presented,  and  it  gives  ample 
evidence  that  its  rehabilitation  is  none  too  tine  for  its  substance. 
Dr.  Shrady's  long  experience  as  its  editor  is  a  sufficient  guaran- 
tee that  the  "  Record  "  will  continue  in  the  future,  aa  in  the 
past,  to  supply  its  readers  with  a  faithful  and  creditable  reHec- 
tion  of  contemporary  medicine. 


Ilroccobincis  of  §^orictifs. 

PATHOLOGICAL   SOfllM'Y    Ol'    Pilll.AhKl.rill A. 

A  Rhx.ri.Ai!  meeting  was  held  November  i'i,  ISiSi,  Dr.  Jamls 
Tybon,  President,  in  the  chair. 

(tBKAT  llYI'Kin'ROPlIV  OF  THE    IIkaKT,   I>IK  TO  SevKRK  VaI.V- 

ln.Aii  Lksions — Pieseuted  by  Dr.  M.  O'IIaha.  J.  II.,  a  male, 
aged  thirty  years,  laborer,  contracted  sypliilis  when  eighteen  years 
of  age.  Health  good  until  within  the  past  three  years,  when 
ho  began  to  sufter  from  pain  in  the  lel't  breast,  palpitation  of  the 

•  heart,  and  slight  dyspncva  after  violent  exertion.  Gradually  be- 
coming worse,  and  unable  to  work,  he  was  admitted  into  St. 
Mary's  Hospital  in  .luno,  18S2.     He  then  complained  of  great 

.  pain  over  the  upper  part  of  the  sternum,  and  in  the  left  anu  and 
shoulder.  He  lost  considerably  in  weight,  his  appetite  was 
I>oor,  and  albumin  was  present  in  small  proportion  iu  his  urine, 

'  although  casts  were  absent,     lie  bad  marked  dysimwa  ou  ad- 


mission, which  increased  rapidly  until  sleep  could  only  be  ob- 
tained in  the  upright  position.  There  was  no  evidence  of  pul- 
monary trouble.  With  the  forearms  flexed  to  a  right  angle, 
the  brachial  arteries  became  prominent  at  each  impulse  of  the 
heart ;  the  pulsation  of  the  carotids  was  wavy  and  prolonged ; 
the  temporals  were  tortuous  and  pul.-ated  visibly ;  no  retinal 
arterial  pulsation  was  seen.  Retinal  venous  pulse  was  marked, 
hut  no  visible  venous  pulsation  was  detected  elsewhere.  The 
left  prjecordial  region  was  specially  prominent.  The  apex  beat 
was  most  distinct  in  the  sixth  and  seventh  interspaces,  on  a  ver- 
tical line  running  midway  between  the  left  nipple  and  the 
anterior  border  of  the  left  axilla.  The  heart's  impulse  was 
usually  forcible  and  dilfused,  but  at  times  it  became  weakened 
and  wavy.  In  the  sucond  left  intercostal  space  a  systolic  im- 
pulse was  observed.  The  pulse  varied  from  eighty  to  one  hun- 
dred and  twenty  a  minute,  struck  the  finger  with  considera- 
ble force,  but  at  once  lost  most  of  its  volume.  All  these  phe- 
nomena were  exaggerated  by  raising  the  hands  above  the  head. 
The  radial  [lulses  were  unequal,  but  the  brachial  arteries  pre- 
sented no  ditl'erences.  No  hepatic  pulsation  was  felt.  The  car- 
diac area  of  complete  dullness  was  of  nearly  twice  its  normal  size, 
the  increase  being  downward  and  to  the  left.  Over  the  socond 
right  costo-sternal  articulation  the  closure  of  the  aortic  valves 
was  distinctly  heard,  and  with  this  a  slight  diastolic  murmur. 
A  systolic  murmur  was  also  heard  over  the  same  spot.  The 
systolic  murmur  was  nearly  lost  in  the  carotid  and  subclavian 
arteries,  but  the  diastolic  one  remained  distinct.  On  a  line  with 
the  second  costal  cartilage,  over  the  sternum  and  to  the  left  of 
this  bone,  the  diastolic  and  systolic  basic  murmurs  were  most 
intense.  Over  the  cartilage  of  the  left  fourth  rib  the  murmurs 
heard  at  the  base  of  the  heart  were  less  distinct,  or  wi-re  ob- 
scured by  the  development  of  other  murmurs.  In  this  situation 
a  short,  sharp  presystolic  murmur,  ap|>arently  prolonged  into  a 
systolic  one,  was  detected.  At  the  apex,  and  just  above  it,  the 
systolic  murmur  became  intensified,  its  blowing  character  aid- 
ing in  ditterentiating  it  from  the  short,  harsh  murmur  which  im- 
mediately preceded  it.  From  the  fourth  to  the  seventh  rib,  and 
from  the  sternum  to  a  point  about  five  or  six  inches  to  the  left, 
a  diastolic  murmur  of  considerable  intensity  was  heard.  The 
character  of  the  diastolic  murmur  over  this  area  was  dilTcrent 
from  that  presented  by  the  second-sound  murmur  at  the  base 
of  the  heart,  and  its  intensity  was  much  greater.  Posteriorly, 
at  the  lower  .angle  of  the  left  scapula,  a  blowing  systolic  mur- 
mur, entirely  deprived  of  its  harsh  presystolic  complication,  was 
heard.  Dr.  Eskridge  thought  the  physical  signs  justified  him  \ti 
venturing  the  diagnosis  of  constriction  and  regurgitation  at  the 
mitral  orifice:  a  rare  form  of  aortic  regurgitation  produced  by 
the  inability  of  one  of  the  aortic  semi-lunar  valves  to  close  while 
the  others  acted  properly  ;  great  hypertrophic  dilatation  of  the 
left  ventricle,  and  to  a  less  extent  of  the  left  auricle ;  and  aneu- 
rismal  dilatation  of  one  of  the  great  vessels,  probably  of  the 
|>ulmonary  artery  near  its  origin  from  the  heart.  The  patient 
rapidly  sank,  ffidema  of  the  lower  portion  of  the  trunk  and 
lower  extremities,  with  hydro|)s  pericardii  et  pleura!  ct  pcri- 
tona>i  developed.  He  died,  exhausted,  iu  August,  nearly  two 
mouths  after  admission  to  the  hospitjil. 

Stctio  Ciularen*. — Brain:  Some  venous  congestion  of  the 
pia  mater.  The  brain  substance  and  the  g.inglia  nearly  normal 
in  appearance.  Thorax:  The  pericardium  was  nearly  filled  with 
serum.  The  only  evidences  of  infiammation  were  a  few  patches 
of  recent  lymph  at  the  loft  anterior  upper  |>ortion  of  the  sac. 
The  heart  weigheil  eighteen  ounces,  the  inereasetl  weight  being 
chietly  due  to  eccentric  hypertrophy  of  the  letl  auricle  and  ven- 
tricle. The  right  ventricle  was  dilated,  with  slightly  thickened 
walls.  The  aortic  valves  were  insufficient  and  thickened.  The 
posterior  leaflet  was  normal  in  shape,  but  the  ottiorg  curled 
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upon  themselves  on  the  aortic  side  of  the  oritice.  The  stenosis 
was  sliglit.  The  mitral  orifice  was  bntton-holeshapcd,  and  the 
■valves  failed  to  close  on  account  of  calcareous  deposits  in  their 
tissues,  this  degeneration  also  involving  the  inner  surface  ot  the 
left  side  of  the  auricle  contiguous  to  the  valves.  The  auricular 
surface  of  the  valves  was  fairly  smooth,  but  in  the  ventricle  just 
beyond  the  valves,  and  attached  to  them,  hung  a  bony  substance 
about  one  eighth  of  an  inch  in  diameter.  Tlie  left  auricular  ap- 
pendix was  iimch  hypertrophied.  The  valves  at  the  tricuspid 
and  pulmonary  orifices  were  normal.  The  pulmonary  arterj' 
was  considerably  dilated.  The  pleural  cavities  contained  several 
ounces  of  scrum.  There  were  old  adhesions  at  the  apex  of  the 
right  lung  posteriorly,  and  at  the  same  part  of  the  left  lung  ante- 
riorly. Several  patches  of  recent  lymph  were  also  found  at  the 
lower  part  of  the  left  pleural  cavity.  Abdomen  :  The  peritoneal 
cavity  contained  considerable  serum,  and  its  veins  were  en- 
gorged. The  liver  was  enlarged  with  distended  veins.  The  kid- 
neys were  highly  congested.  The  spleen  was  of  double  its  nor- 
mal size,  and  softened. 

Abscess  of  the  Liver  FOLLowrao  Arrested  Menstrual 
Discharge,  from  Exposure  to  Cold;  Py.«mio  Abscesses  of 
THE  Lungs  and  Spleen  ;  Perforation  of  the  Bowel;  Severe 
Heart  Complications;  Death  during  the  Seventh  Week. 
— Presented  by  Dr.  J.  T.  Eskridge.  M.  D.,  aged  twenty-eight 
years,  was  a  factory  girl,  whose  father  and  two  sisters  had  died 
from  heart  disease.  She  had  had  two  attacks  of  inflammatory 
rheumatism,  but  had  never  complained  of  heart  trouble.  Her 
fatal  illness  began  at  night,  by  arrested  menstrual  flow,  and  se- 
vere cramping  abdoniin.il  pains,  coming  on  after  exposure  to 
cold  during  the  previous  afternoon.  Fever  and  pain  in  the  right 
lower  side  of  the  .abdomen  continued  for  three  days,  when  she 
was  able  to  work  again  for  about  a  week.  Jaundice  began 
early,  was  well  marked  during  the  first  three  weeks,  was  slight 
afterward,  but  lasted  until  her  death.  Her  symptoms  three 
weeks  after  the  beginning  of  the  attack,  when  admitted  into  St. 
Mary's  Hospital,  in  Dr.  Hickman's  wards,  were,  great  prostra- 
tion, emaciation,  loss  of  appetite,  pain  in  the  right  inguinal 
and  lumbar  regions,  and  irregularly  recurring  chilly  sensations. 
Two  weeks  later,  when  first  seen  by  Dr.  Eskridge,  the  liver 
dullness  extended  nearly  to  the  anterior  superior  process  of  the 
ilium,  and  the  normal  tympanitic  note  of  the  right  inguinal  re- 
gion of  the  abdomen  was  replaced  by  one  bordering  on  dullness. 
The  tenderness  was  so  great  that  neither  fluctuation  nor  a  tu- 
mor conld  be  detected,  if  such  existed.  Great  tympany  soon 
developed,  and  obscured  the  physical  signs.  A  pysmic  condi- 
tion, from  which  the  patient  perished  in  about  two  weeks,  set 
in,  attended  by  chills,  fever,  sweating,  low  temperature,  and 
diarrhoea.  A  few  days  before  death  she  passed  considerable 
pus  by  the  bowels.  The  surface  temperature,  taken  over  the 
chest  and  abdomen,  showed  the  latter  to  be  about  two  degrees 
warmer  than  the  former,  but  all  parts  of  the  abdomen  were  of 
nearly  the  same  temperature.  Stenosis  of  the  aortic  and  mitral 
orifices,  with  insufficiency  of  the  valves  of  the  latter,  and  a 
dilated  hypertrophy  of  the  left  auricle  and  ventricle,  were  recog- 
nized during  life.  The  post-mortem  examination  revealed  the 
lesions  of  the  heart  diagnosticated,  and  demonstiated  the  possibil- 
ity of  visible  left  auricular  pulsation.  The  liver  weighed  eighty 
ounces  (the  right  lobe  being  alone  enlarged),  and  contained  a 
large  abscess,  surrounded  by  several  smaller  ones  with  which  it 
was  connected.  The  ctecum  and  its  appendix  were  surrounded 
by  about  six  ounces  of  pns,  the  latter  being  circumscribed  by 
adhesions.  Two  openings  were  found  in  the  black  and  gangren- 
ous caecum — one  where  its  appendix  had  sloughed  off,  the  other 
due  to  perforation  of  the  bowel  by  the  pus.  The  portion  of  the 
liver  external  to  the  hepatic  abscess  was  firmly  adherent  to  the 
abdominal  wpll,  and  from  this  point  (about  two  inches  above 


the  crest  of  the  ilium)  the  pus  had  burrowed  its  way  and  formed 
a  sinus  leading  to  the  right  inguinal  region  under  Poupart's  liga- 
ment. A  direct  communication  between  the  liver  abscess  and 
the  accumulation  of  pus  surrounding  the  cascum  was  seen. 

Dr.  Eskridge  thought  that  the  demonstration  of  the  possi- 
bility of  visible  left  auricular  pulsation  in  the  second  left  inter- 
costal space,  and  of  the  occurrence  of  a  functional  murmur  in 
the  pulmonary  artery  without  dilatation  of  that  vessel,  was 
worthy  of  notice  at  present,  as  Dr.  Broadbent  had  so  recently 
advocated  views  almost  diametrically  opposite.  Dr.  Eskridge 
considered  mitral  stenosis  of  not  infrequent  occurrence,  and 
said  that  with  care  the  mitral  presystolic  murmur  was  not  usually 
difficult  to  detect.  The  four  physicians,  including  himself,  pres- 
ent at  tlie  .autopsy,  then  thought  that  the  hepatic  abscess  was 
secondary  to  the  inflammation  and  suppuration  around  the  ap- 
pendix and  cfecum,  but  he,  after  carefully  analyzing  tlie  clinical 
evidence  and  pathological  lesions  in  favor  of  each  condition, 
was  satisfied  that  the  case  began  as  one  of  primary  abscess 
of  the  liver,  following  exposure  to  cold  while  the  patient  was 
menstruating. 

The  discussion  on  both  the  preceding  specimens,  which 
presented  somewhat  sunilar  heart  lesions,  was  now  opened  by 
Dr.  J.  C.  Wilson,  who  said  that  there  was  one  point  of  special 
clinical  interest  in  Dr.  Eskridge's  case,  viz.,  the  chronology  of 
the  lesions.  He  thought  that  the  extensive  multiple  abscesses 
of  the  liver  and  lungs  were  secondary  to  the  abscess  around  the 
caput  coli.  In  some  cases  the  determination  of  the  primary 
source  of  the  emboli  was  difficult,  but  in  this  case  it  was  per- 
fectly clear. 

Dr.  Brukn  said  that  he  would  like  to  go  on  record  among 
those  who  had  observed  auricular  pulsation  in  cases  of  mitral 
obstruction  in  which  the  stenosis  was  extreme. 

Dr.  Nancrede  remarked  that  in  his  experience  flexion  of  the 
thigh  on  the  abdomen  was  an  almost  invariably  early  symptom 
in  cases  of  perityphlitis,  from  which  he  would  infer  that,  as  this 
thigh  flexion  did  not  occur  in  Dr.  Eskridge's  case  until  within 
ten  days  of  the  fatal  termination  of  the  case,  the  circumcsecal 
abscess  was  secondary  to  that  in  the  liver. 

Dr.  Tyson  said  that  he  had  been  much  impressed  with  the 
marked  increase  of  the  surface  temperature  in  the  neighbor- 
hood of  the  abdominal  abscesses  as  compared  with  the  general 
body  temperature.  As  to  the  chronology  of  the  various  atifec- 
tions,  he  was  inclined  to  believe  that  Dr.  Wilson  was  correct. 

Dr.  Eskridge  said,  in  reply  to  Dr.  Wilson,  that  he  could 
appreciate  how  the  perityphlitis  might  be  mistaken  for  the 
primary  trouble,  and  the  hepatic  suppuration  for  the  secondary  ; 
such  a  mistake  (for  he  felt  certain  that  the  abscess  of  the  liver 
was  the  primary  affection)  was  made  by  all,  including  himself, 
who  were  present  at  the  post-mortem  examination.  The  patho- 
logical and  clinical  facts  in  favor  of  primary  hepatic  abscess 
were  given  at  some  length  in  his  remarks  in  connection  with 
the  presentation  of  the  specimens.  In  brief,  the  clinical  features 
were  as  follows:  Deep  .and  early  jaundice  following  exposure  to 
cold ;  pain  in  the  right  side  of  the  abdomen,  attended  by  fever 
and  gastric  irritability  of  a  few  days'  duration ;  an  intermission 
of  a  week,  during  which  she  was  able  to  work,  followed,  after 
which,  gradually  increasing  weakness,  with  dull  abdominal  pain, 
attended  by  loss  of  flesh  and  appetite,  confined  her  to  bed ;  ten 
days  before  de.ath,  the  development  of  intense  tympany,  associ- 
ated with  flexion  of  the  right  thigh  upon  the  abdomen.  The  he- 
patic suppuration  was  confined  to  the  right  side  of  the  right 
lobe,  all  the  smaller  abscesses  directly  communicating  with  the 
large  one,  and  the  left  lobe  of  the  liver  being  apparently  healthy. 

Tongue  and  Larynx  from  a  Case  of  Elephantiasis 
Gr^oorum. — Presented  by  Dr.  A.  C.  W.  Beechbr.  The  casa 
which  furnisljed  the  specimens  was  reported  in  the  "Photo- 
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grap)iio   Review  of  Mcdioinc  and  Surgery,"  No.  6,  vol.  i,  Au- 
gust, 1871.      Mr.   ,  aged   twenty-six  years,  born  in  Cub:i 

of  Spanish  parents,  married.  His  fatlier  was  living  wlien  thc- 
pat.icnt  died  in  1&T2;  the  motlier  died  wlien  lie  was  an  infant. 
He  was  wet-nursed  by  a  colored  house-servant,  who  was  un- 
married, hut  liad  liad  several  children  by  different  individual.s. 
She  was  healthy  so  far  as  known,  with  the  exception  of  sores 
upon  her  feet.  He  had  none  of  the  diseases  of  early  life  e.^cepi 
measles  and  mumps.  His  health  was  good  up  to  fifteen  years  of 
age,  when  superficial  yellowish-pink  spots  appeared  upon  his 
body,  accompanied  by  neither  pain  nor  itching.  They  remained 
about  one  year,  and  disappeare<l  during  a  voyage  to  Spain 
While  there  he  was  attacked  with  neuralgia  of  the  little  fingers, 
extending  along  the  course  of  the  ulnar  nerve  to  the  elbow, 
which  was  relieved,  and  ho  returned  to  the  West  Indies.  Si.\ 
mouths  after  his  return  ho  experienced  a  second  attack,  which 
lasted  for  one  month.  In  18G2  he  came  to  this  country  to  study, 
and  after  one  year  became  tlio  subject  of  repeated  catarrhs, 
chiefly  affecting  the  throat.  Itching  of  both  forearms  and  legs 
soon  after  developed.  In  1800  oedema  of  the  hands  and  feet, 
which  did  not  extend  beyond  the  wrist  or  ankle,  set  in.  jiroduc- 
ing  a  sensation  of  stillness  of  the  lingers  and  toes.  Blehs  then 
suddenly  api)eared  in  varying  size  upon  the  dorsum  of  the  hands 
and  lingers,  extending  over  the  whole  length  of  the  latter.  At 
times  a  sharp  pain  in  the  hands  and  fingers,  arousing  him  from 
sleep,  would  herald  one  of  these  bullous  attacks.  The  buUffi  con- 
tained a  whitish  opaque  fluid,  and  when  hurst  were  succeeded 
by  dark-brown  scabs,  transversely  cracked  and  fissured  over  the 
,ioints.  Under  these  crusts  were  excavated  ulcers.  The  finger 
tips  and  the  ends  of  the  toes  [irescnted  similar  ulcers,  over  which 
the  nails  grew,  and  these  latter,  being  brittle,  broke  off  when 
long.  Next,  frequent  hnsniorrhages  from  the  nose,  con:iiig  on 
while  laughing  or  in  mental  or  physical  excitement,  were  ob- 
served. The  nose  became  tender,  was  much  swollen,  and  dis- 
charged moderately  offensive  j)us,  and  the  bridge  of  the  nose 
began  to  sink,  gradually  a.ssuming  its  present  appearance.  (A 
photograph  wa.s  here  shown.)  A  year  after  the  hands  were  at- 
tacked, the  face  became  similarly  affected,  the  ulcers  on  healing 
leaving  distinct  cicatrices.  The  eruption  never  entirely  ceased, 
new  bulla"  and  ulcers  forming  while  others  healed.  There  was 
marked  emaciation.  The  hair,  which  was  cveryw  hero  scanty, 
was  absent  in  many  parts  of  the  body,  and  the  skin  was  of  a 
dusky  hue.  The  muscles  of  the  arms  were  much  wasted,  and 
the  skin  presented  small  white  cicatrices.  Over  both  patell.-e  ami 
olecranon  procc8.ses,  large,  hard,  firm,  reddish  nodules  were  seen. 
The  hands  were  much  deformed,  with  wasted,  contracted  fin- 
gers, having  numerous  small  hard  tubercles  scattered  beneath  the 
skin  of  the  dorsal  surface  of  the  hands.  Nunieious  ulcers, 
mostly  covered  with  irregular  black  scabs,  covered  the  back  of 
the  fingers.  A  nuirkedly  varicose  condition  of  the  veins  near 
the  wrist  wa.s  observed.  The  hair  of  the  head  was  normal  in 
ipiantity,  but  was  hard  and  harsh,  while  there  was  total  loss  of 
eyelashes  and  eyebrows,  and  the  beard  was  scanty.  There  was 
a  large  hard  tubercle  over  one  frontal  boss,  near  which  was  an 
old  ulcer.  The  nose  was  much  sunken,  there  was  an  ulcer  over 
the  right  zygoma,  covered  by  a  black  rupiallike  scab,  the  face 
was  marked  with  scars,  anil  the  ears  were  likewise  deformed 
with  traces  of  numerous  cicatrices*.  Many  of  the  teeth  were  de- 
cayed and  broken  off  close  to  the  gums.  The  tongue  was  much 
thickened  with  greatly  enlarged  papillw.  The  velum  palati  was 
almost  gone  from  ulceration,  and  vellowisb-white  tubercles  ex- 
isted in  the  pillars  of  the  fauces.  The  laryux  was  much  con- 
tracted by  thickening  of  its  mucous  membrane.  The  epiglottis 
was  of  about  twice  its  normal  thickness,  and  had  several  well- 
roarkod  tubercles  upon  it.    The  voice  was  much  impaired,  weak, 


and  bad  a  peculiar  bosky  sound.  There  were  deep  Bloaghing 
ulcers  over  each  tendo  Achillis.  Tactle  sense  was  very  mnch 
impaired,  as  in  the  clor.'um  of  the  hands,  where  the  sense  of  touch 
was  almost  absent,  and  what  was  recognized  was  referred  to 
some  point  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  point  of  rontart.  The 
sense  of  pain  was  almost  eniircly  absent  in  the  hands  and  fore- 
arms, becoming  more  marked  as  the  body  was  api'roaclic<l ;  a  pin 
passed  through  the  pulp  of  the  middle  finger  gave  absolutely  no 
pain.  The  difference  between  very  hot  water  and  that  of  an 
■  irdinary  temperature  was  readily  perceived  ;  moreover,  there 
was  general  increased  cutaneous  sensibility  to  temperature 
ihanges.  Taste  and  smell  were  somewhat  impaired.  Very 
slight  antesthesia  of  the  trunk  existed.  Sight  was  good,  although 
[>rolonged  use  of  theeytswas  painlul.  The  general  health  of 
the  patient  was  fair.  There  seeme<l  to  be  no  trace  of  venereal 
lisease.  Sexual  power  was  absent.  Frequent  neuralgic  pains 
of  the  legs  and  arms  were  complained  of.  The  atrophy  of  the 
hands,  feet,  fingers,  and  toes  was  appreciable  from  month  to 
mouth.  The  cornea  next  became  ulcerated,  the  conjunctival 
surfaces  became  adherent,  and  almost  total  bliDdnes«  ensued. 
Swidlowing  was  almost  impossible  toward  the  last,  owing  to  the 
p:iin  produced  by  the  throat  ulcers,  and  because,  from  imfierfect 
•losurc  of  the  rima  glottidi',  fragments  of  food  entered  the  lar- 
ynx, producing  violent  and  exhaustive  coughing.  Respiration 
Has  also  so  much  impeded  that  he  died  October  29.  1872,  partly 
from  dyspntt'a,  partly  from  starvation.  Up  to  death  he  suffered 
intensely. 

Avtop»y. — Rigor  mortis  well  marked.  Great  emaciation  of 
the  entire  body  noted.  Tlie  surface  of  the  tongue  was  fissured. 
I  he  i)apilhc  being  enlarged,  with  the  remains  of  tubercles  well 
icarked  toward  its  base.  The  epiglottis  was  curved  on  its  long 
diameter,  thickened  and  .stiff,  with  its  upper  margin  eroded  by  a 
large  ulcer.  A  deep  idcer  was  situated  in  the  mucous  membrane 
near  the  apex  of  the  left  greater  cornu  of  the  hyoid  bone.  Xar- 
rowing  from  thickening  of  tissnes  involved  the  trachea  at  it* 
upper  part,  and  produced  such  stenosis  of  the  chink  of  the  glot- 
tis that  an  ordinary  <]uill  could  not  be  pa.s?ed  between  the  vocal 
cords.  Upon  section  of  both  ulnar  nerves  near  the  elbow,  ex- 
tensive degeneration  was  detected.  This  case  was  examined 
both  by  Dr.  Dubring  and  Dr.  K.  M.  Bertbolet— the  latter  mak- 
ing a  laryngoscopic  examination — who  both  considered  it  to  te 
of  the  mixed  variety,  viz.,  tubercular  and  antcsthetic  leprosy. 
The  case  was  interesting  both  from  its  variety  and  the  possibility 
of  other  cases  being  brought  here  from  California  and  New 
Brunswick,  in  both  of  which  places  it  was  not  nnroramoD. 
•'Again,  its  resemblance  to  syphilis  at  first  led  me  into  error, 
although,"  said  Dr.  Heecher,  "I  recognized  something  strange 
about  the  disease.  The  late  Dr.  Maury  saw  the  case  with  me. 
and  h:id  no  doubt  of  it.s  syphilitic  nature  until  Dr.  Duhring's 
examination  convinced  him  that  it  was  really  leprous.  Erasmus 
Wilson  snys:  '  The  resemblance  to  secondary  syphilis  is  so  strik- 
ing that  an  error  is  certain  excepting  on  the  part  of  those  who 
have  had  an  opportunity  of  seeing  and  observing  leprofy.'" 

Dr.  AViijtox  asked  whether  the  family  history  had  been  in- 
vestigated. Dr.  Heecher  replied  that  he  bad  carefully  que.stiined 
all  concerned,  but  had  ascertained  nothing  special,  except  that, 
when  such  cases  occurred  in  wealthy  families,  the  fact  was 
lUways  hushed  up.  Dr.  Wilson  said  that  in  thit»  connection  he 
would  call  the  attention  of  the  members  to  a  very  able  article  in 
the  last  issue  of  "The  American  Journal  of  the  Medical  Sci- 
ences," where  the  writer  took  the  view  that  leprosy  was  con- 
tagiinis,  maintaining  that  it  should  be  investigated  where  it  was 
of  rare  and  recent  occurrence.  Dr.  Wilson  also  referred  to  its 
occurrence  among  recent  immigrants  in  certain  of  ovr  north, 
western  States. 
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Dr.  Carl  Seiler  said  that  Dr.  Beeeher  had  asked  him  to 
examine  the  specimens  of  the  larynx  and  tongue  of  the  case 
of  elephantiasis.  The  dorsum  of  the  tongue  was  deeply  furred, 
and  the  papillse  appeared  enlarged.  The  epiglottis  was  thick- 
ened, very  stiff,  and  rolled  on  its  long  axis  like  a  dry  leaf. 
On  its  upper  free  margin  was  a  crescentic  ulcer  with  raised 
edges,  and  numerous  smaller  roundish  ulcers  were  scattered 
over  the  laryngeal  surface  of  the  epiglottis.  Extensive  ulcera- 
tion of  hoth  ventricular  bands  and  vocal  cords  existed,  so 
that  the  opening  of  the  ventricles  was  almost  entirely  occluded. 
The  ulcers  were  symmetrical,  and  mcst  marked  toward  the 
anterior  insertion  of  the  vocal  cords.  About  one  fourth  of  an 
inch  below  the  cords  was  a  cicatricial  band  projecting  from 
the  sides  of  the  subglottic  cavity,  and  leaving  an  elliptical 
opening,  through  which  a  crow-quill  could  hardly  be  passed. 
Below  this  obstruction  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  subglottic 
cavity  was  studded  with  small,  round  ulcers,  while  the  trachea 
seemed  healthy.  No  further  lesions  could  be  detected  by  the 
naked  eye,  although,  doubtless,  such  had  existed,  but  h.ad  been 
obscured  owing  to  long  preservation  in  alcohol.  Dr.  Seiler  re- 
gretted the  absence  of  the  records  of  the  laryngoscopic  examina- 
tions made  before  the  patient's  death,  still  the  lesions  seen  in  the 
specimen  would  explain  the  symptoms  of  dyspncea,  aphonia,  and 
dysphagia,  and  it  was  astonishing  how  the  patient  could  have 
respired  at  all  through  the  narrow  opening  left  by  the  cicatri- 
cial tissue  below  the  glottis.  The  chief  interest,  however,  cen- 
tered in  the  great  similarity  of  the  lesions  in  this  unique  case 
with  those  found  in  syphilis  and  lupus  of  the  larynx.  He  had 
seen  ulcerations  in  syphilitic  laryngitis  almost  identical  in  shape 
and  location  with  those  seen  in  the  specimen,  and  he  remem- 
bered having  seen  two  or  three  specimens  of  lupus  of  the  larynx 
when  in  Vienna  which  bore  a  strong  resemblance  to  syphilis. 
Lupus  and  leprosy  of  the  larynx  could  not  be  diagnosticated 
from  one  another  by  laryngoscopic  examination  alone,  but  other 
signs  and  symptoms  outside  of  the  larynx  had  to  aid  in  the  diag- 
nosis. Thus,  in  a  syphilitic  laryngitis,  there  were  always  sharply 
defined  bands  of  a  deep-red  color  on  the  free  margin  of  the  velum 
palati.  In  lupus,  affections  of  the  skin  of  some  parts  of  the  body 
always  preceded,  coexisted  with,  or  shortly  followed  the  mani- 
festations of  the  disease  in  the  larynx,  while  in  leprosy  the  lar- 
ynx was  usually  attacked  later  in  the  disease,  when  other  por- 
tions of  the  body  clearly  showed  marks  of  the  pest. 

Dr.  Little  remarked  that,  having  conversed  with  Dr.  F.  N. 
Enders,  who  had  seen  a  great  many  cases  of  leprosy  in  the  Sand- 
.wich  Islands,  he  had  been  interested  to  note  that  the  eyelids 
were  affected  in  the  early  stages,  ectropion  resulting,  and  the 
conjunctiva  and  cornea,  or  even  the  whole  eyeball,  becoming 
involved.  The  affection  of  the  eyelids  was  sometimes  the  first 
symptom,  or  occurred  during  the  first  or  second  year  of  the  dis- 
ease. Tlie  lids  were  involved  in  the  case  described,  and  the 
eyeballs  subsequently. 

Dilatation  and  Atheroma  of  the  Pulmonary  Artery, 

WITH   AN    OpENINO    THROUOn    THE    INTERVENTRICULAR    SePTUM. 

— -Presented  by  Dr.  Bruen. 

Examination  of  the  Heart,  Lejt  Side. — Slight  ventricular  hy- 
pertrophy; mitral  valves  somewhat  thickened  at  the  margins,  with 
roughening  of  their  auricular  aspects ;  valves  competent.  The 
left  auricle  was  normal,  as  were  also  the  aorta  and  the  aortic 
valves.  Examination  of  the  right  heart  was  of  more  interest. 
Two  of  the  semi-lunar  leaflets  at  the  mouth  of  the  pulmonary 
artery  were  nearly  destroyed  by  atheromatous  changes.  The 
third  segment  was  much  thickened,  and  projected  as  a  leaf-like 
fold,  roughening  the  moutli  of  the  pulmonary  artery.  This  ves- 
sel was  dUated  to  nearly  twice  its  normal  size,  forming  really 
an  aneurismal  dilatation.    The  vessel's  walls  were  covered  with 


a  fringe  of  vegetations  of  inflammatory  origin  or  due  to  athe- 
romatous changes.  The  right  auricle  was  very  small  and  im- 
perfectly developed,  the  bulk  of  its  cavity  being  formed  by 
the  auricular  appendix.  The  tricuspid  valves  were  much  thick- 
ened, but  were  probubly  competent.  Between  the  two  ven- 
tricles was  an  orifice  large  enougli  to  admit  the  forefinger.  It 
was  directly  beneath  one  of  the  tricuspid  leaflets,  and  was  lined 
with  endocardium,  and  must  have  allowed  a  free  interchange 
between  the  blood  of  the  two  ventricles.  The  walls  of  the 
right  ventricle  were  thinned  and  its  cavity  was  somewhat  dilated. 
Dr.  Bruen  said  that  this  case  was  interesting  because:  1.  Per- 
foration of  the  ventricular  septum  was  often  congenital,  and 
dependent  on  obstruction  of  the  orifice  of  the  pulmonary  artery, 
the  perforation  being  due  to  the  pressure  of  Idood  within  the  re- 
plete right  ventricle.  This  pressure  caused  an  arrest  in  the  de- 
velopment of  the  ventricular  septum.  The  pathology  of  the  pres- 
ent case  probably  was  as  given  above,  but  there  was  no  pulmonary 
artery  obstruction.  A  similar  case  was  recorded  in  the  "  Medico- 
Chirurg.  Trans.,"  vol.  xv,  by  Fletcher.  2.  There  was  no  cyano- 
sis. Cyanosis  was  usually  dependent  on  a  deficiency  of  cardiac 
evolution,  or  else  on  retarded  evolution  of  the  pulmonary  artery 
or  aorta.  As  a  consequence,  there  was  deficient  cardiac  power  to 
carry  on  the  circulation  ;  or  the  pulmonary  artery  or  the  aorta 
was  narrower  than  normal,  so  that  in  any  of  these  conditions  a 
venous  repletion  resulted,  and  cyanosis,  i.  e.,  mixture  of  the  ve- 
nous and  arterial  blood,  was  then  not  the  usual  cause  of  cyano- 
sis, although  it  might  be  a  factor.  Walsh  said ;  "  Grant  that  perfo- 
ration of  the  ventricular  septum  coexists  with  constriction  of  the 
pulmonary  orifice,  and  cyanosis  seems  to  become  a  certainty." 
In  our  case  there  was  an  example  of  incomplete  development  of 
the  ventricular  septum,  and  deficient  development  of  the  right 
auricle  witliout  cyanosis.  3.  Pulmonary-artery  disease  was  con- 
sistent with  a  fair  amount  of  general  health,  and  compensation 
by  the  right  heart  might  occur,  just  as  in  cases  of  aortic  disease. 
4.  Descriptions  of  pulmonary  -  artery  disease  called  attention 
to  bronchitis,  pneumonia,  hydrothorax,  as  sequential  states. 
In  our  case  no  such  compHcations  were  present  until  just  before 
death,  when  she  finally  succumbed  to  congestion  of  the  lungs 
added  to  the  cardiac  state.  5.  The  aneurism  of  the  pulmonary 
artery  formed  a  pulsating  tumor  on  the  left  side  of  the  sternum, 
between  the  second  and  fourth  ribs,  extending  outward  from 
the  border  of  the  sternum  and  including  an  area  covered  by  a 
trade  dollar.  6.  Over  the  tumor  a  post-diastolic  and  a  presys- 
tolic bruit-like  murmur  could  be  heard  at  a  point  between  the 
second  and  fourth  ribs,  while  close  to  their  junction  with  the 
sternum  a  hoarse  systolic  murmur  could  be  heard.  The  bruit 
was  localized ;  the  heart  systolic  murmur  was  carried  out  into 
the  entire  arterial  system. 

Dr.  Bruen  then  detailed  at  length  the  differential  diagno.'.is 
of  these  murmurs.  During  life,  dilatation  of  the  pulmonary  ar- 
tery with  mitral  obstruction  had  been  the  diagnosis.  The  pa- 
tient was  a  woman  aged  twenty-four  years,  a  syphilitic,  and 
was  under  observation  from  November,  1878,  to  July,  1882. 

Dr.  EsKRiDGE  had  not  had  any  difliculty  in  differentiating  a 
presystolic  from  a  diastolic  murmur.  He  thought  the  leathery 
thickening  of  the  mitral  valves  in  the  specimen  presented  by 
Dr.  Bruen  was  sufficient  to  give  rise  to  a  mitral  presystolic 
murmur.  If  we  adopted  the  theory  of  Dr.  Austin  Flint,  Sr.,  that 
a  mitral  presystolic  murmur  might  occur  in  aortic  regurgitation 
when  the  mitral  valves  were  perfectly  healthy,  it  seemed  to  him 
that  there  was  no  difficulty  in  accounting  for  the  presystolic  mur- 
mur from  the  regurgitant  blood  from  the  pulmonary  artery  into 
the  communicating  right  and  left  ventricles  of  this  case,  especially 
as  thickening,  loss  of  elasticity,  and  some  rigidity  of  the  mitral 
valves  existed.    The  chronometry  of  the  pulsations  that  occurred 
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in  the  loft  second  intercostal  space,  he  thought,  could  liave  been 
obtained  by  adopting  Sansorn's  modification  of  Halfour's  method 
of  comparing  the  time  of  the  occurrence  of  precordial  pulsations. 

Dr.  HiiAKKSPKAiJE  said  that  ho  had  been  struck  with  one 
point  of  great  interest  in  connection  with  inflatnmation  of  the 
lining  coat  of  tlie  pulmonary  artery,  as  evinced  by  the  vegeta- 
tions. These  growths  were  very  rarely  found  in  the  venous 
current.  He  had  certainly  never  seen  any  other  specimens,  al- 
though he  did  not  doubt  that  some  had  been  seen  or  reported 
by  other  observers.  Arterial  blood  .seemed  a  requisite  for  the 
evolution  of  such  diseased  action.  Evidently  the  site  of  the  per- 
foration being  just  below  the  aortic  and  pulmonary  valves 
brought  aliout  just  this  necessary  prerequisite,  viz.,  admixture 
of  arterial  blood  with  tlie  venous. 

Dr.  Wir.soN  called  attention  to  the  evident  relation  between 
the  incomplete  ventricular  septum  and  the  condition  of  the  pul- 
monary artery,  which  wa.s  greatly  dilated  and  atheromatous,  and 
presented  the  appearances  often  met  with  in  the  aorta,  very  rare- 
ly in  this  vessel.  The  wall  of  the  right  heart  waH  relatively 
thickened.  This  fact,  together  with  the  position  of  the  opening 
in  the  inter-ventricular  wall,  which  favored  the  How  of  the  blood 
from  the  left  ventricle  toward  the  pulmonary  artery,  rendered  il 
pr(jlial)lo,  almost  certain,  that  the  more  forcible  contraction  of 
the  left  heart  had  constantly  forced  a  portion  of  its  arterial 
blood  into  the  right  heart,  thus  increasing  the  current  entering 
the  pulmonary  artery,  and  occa.sioning,  first,  hypertroi)hy  of  the 
right  ventricle,  and,  second,  a  subacute  inflammatory  [)roce8s  in 
the  pulmonary  artery  itself,  in  consequence  of  the  increased  vol- 
ume and  force  of  the  blood-current.  Dr.  Shakespeare's  obser- 
vation that  such  growths  as  were  here  seen  recpiired  for  their 
existence  arterial  blood,  was  in  accordance  with  this  view. 

Sakcoma  of  teik  I'liOBTATE  (Jland. — Presented  by  Dr.  W.  II. 
IIuoiiKB.  The  specimen  was  taken  from  a  patient  in  the  Uni- 
versity Hospital,  under  the  care  of  Dr.  II.  K.  Wharton  : 

W.  L.,  aged  thirty-five  years,  admitted  to  the  Univer.sity  Hos- 
pital suffering  from  retention  of  urine.  Refore  his  admission, 
numerous  unsuccessful  attempts  had  been  made  to  empty  the 
bladder  by  means  of  a  catheter.  On  admission,  the  patient  com- 
plained of  much  pain  in  the  liypoga.stric  region,  which  was  the 
seat  of  a  smooth  rounded  swelling  reaching  almost  to  the  um- 
bilicus, lie  stated  that  some  years  previously  he  had  gonor- 
rho'a,  which  had  been  followed  by  a  troublesome  stricture, 
which  had  been  perfectly  relieved  by  the  passage  of  bougies. 
Kor  more  than  a  year  previous  to  his  admission  he  had  sufiered, 
at  irregular  intervals,  from  ditficulty  in  urination.  The  urine 
had  never  been  bloody,  but  its  pa.ssage  had  often  been  attended 
by  great  pain.  It  was  fduud  impossible,  on  account  of  numer- 
ous false  passages,  to  introduce  a  catheter  into  the  bladder.  On 
introducing  a  finger  into  the  rectum,  the  prostate  was  felt 
smooth,  rounded,  and  immen.sely  enlarged.  The  patient  was 
I)ut  to  bed,  ordered  suppositories  of  belladonna  and  opium,  and 
to  have  a  warm  poultice  applied  to  the  abdomen.  This  treat- 
ment relieved  him  almost  immediately,  and  urination  became 
freer.  For  a  few  days  he  did  well,  but  the  ditficulty  in  urina- 
tion soon  began  to  increase,  and  by  the  fifth  day  after  bis  ad- 
mission the  symptoms  bad  become  so  urgent  that  it  was  ileemed 
advisable  to  rei)eat  the  attempt  to  pass  a  catheter.  This  attempt 
was  as  futile  as  the  first.  Then  aspiration  of  the  bladder 
through  the  abdominal  walls  was  attempted,  but  only  a  small 
quantity  of  blood  was  obtained.  In  introducing  the  cannula,  it 
gave  the  sensation  of  passing  into  a  solid  body,  and  careful 
l)alpation  revealed  the  fact  that  there  really  was  a  solid  body 
apparently  occupying  the  whole  Madder.  It  was  now  deciiled 
to  open  the  urethra  at  the  base  of  the  bladder  through  the  peri- 
nwum,  and  the  operation  known  as  Cock's  was  selected.     The 


operation  was  followed  by  the  escape  of  a  small  amount  of 
urine.  After  this  the  patient  did  well,  with  the  exception  of 
an  attack  of  dysentery,  until  the  ninth  day  after  the  operation, 
when  peritonitis  suddenly  developed.  He  died  on  the  following 
day. 

Autopsy  (two  hours  after  death). — Upon  opening  the  ab- 
domen, a  thick,  yellowish-red,  purulent  liquid,  having  a  urin- 
ous odor,  was  found  bathing  the  intestines,  the  coils  of  which 
were  everywhere  bound  together  by  recent  adhesions.  The 
omentum  was  in  places  firndy  adherent  to  the  intestines,  and  con- 
tained numerous  irregular  nodulated  masses,  varying  in  size  from 
that  of  a  pea  to  that  of  a  hen's  egg.  These  ma-ses,  on  section, 
presented  a  whitish-yellow  color.  In  thelower])art  of  the  abdom- 
inal cavity  was  a  large,  irregularly  shaped  tumor,  firmly  adherent 
to  the  small  intestines,  colon,  omentum,  and  walls  of  the  pelns. 
On  careful  dissection,  the  tumor  was  found  to  originate  in  the 
prostate  gland.  On  section,  it  presented  in  parts  the  cliaracter- 
istics  of  scirrhus ;  in  othens,  those  of  encephaloid  ;  in  other  places 
there  wore  large  lociili,  with  reddened,  irregular,  friable  walls, 
filled  with  a  liijuid  similar  to  that  found  in  the  abdominal  cav- 
ity, though  no  connection  between  these  loculi  and  the  abdomi- 
nal cavity  could  be  found.  No  trace  of  normal  prostate  gland 
nor  seminal  vesicles  could  be  discovered.  The  bladder,  contain- 
ing a  few  ounces  of  urine,  was  found  in  front  of  the  upper  por- 
tion of  the  growth,  its  upper  boundary  almost  on  a  line  with 
the  umbilicus.  Its  imterior  wall  was  apparently  perfectly  nor- 
mal ;  its  posterior  wall,  resting  on  the  tumor,  was  thickened, 
raised,  rod,  and  velvety.  The  ureters  were  normal,  and  opened 
in  the  usual  position.  The  urethra,  as  far  as  could  be  seen,  ran 
along  the  anterior  surface  of  the  tumor  and  was  not  involved  by 
it.  The  weight  of  the  growth  wa,s  five  pounds  two  ounces.  The 
kidneys,  stomach,  lungs,  and  intestines  were  normal.  The  peri- 
tonfcum  and  capsules  of  the  liver  and  spleen  contained  several 
secondary  growths.  The  brain  was  not  examined.  Microscopic 
examination  showed  the  growth  to  be  a  typical  small-round- 
celled  sarcoma.  The  secondary  deposits  were  similar  in  struct- 
ure to  the  primary  growth.  The  submucous  and  muscular 
ti.ssues  of  the  bladder-walls  were  somewhat  infiltrated.  The 
growths  in  the  capsules  of  the  liver  and  spleen  had  commenced 
to  penetrate  those  organs. 

Melanotic  Sarcoma  of  the  Orbit,  with  Metastases  to  the 
Liver,  etc.— Presented  by  Dr.  Shakespeare.— The  patient  was 
an  elderly  woman  who  had  been  operate<l  upon  by  Dr.  Heyl  at 
the  Episcopal  Hospital  some  six  months  before  death,  the  whole 
contents  of  the  orbit  having  been  then  thoroughly  removed. 
Recurrence  took  place,  the  cavity  being  filKnl  with  a  black 
fuiigating  mass:  the  left  nostril  gave  vent  to  a  blackish  dis- 
charge, and  the  various  internal  organs  became  involved,  nota- 
bly the  liver.  Death  took  place  from  exhaustion.  Most  of  the 
metastases  were  entirely  melanotic,  but  some  in  the  liver  showed 
at  their  periphery  a  distinct  whitish  zone.  Dr.  Shake»i>eare  re- 
marked upon  the  singular  fact  that  orbital  growths  were  usually 
melanotic,  although  they  might  not  spring  from  the  choroid  coat 
of  the  eye,  as  in  this  case,  where  all  pigmented  structures  had 
been  removed  months  ago. 

C.  ».  .Vaxcrepe,  M.  1>  . 

Rtfordfr. 


SiLPHOCARUoLATK  OF  SoDiFM  FOR  VonmNa.  —  Mr.  Philip  Miall 
("Brit.  Med.  Jour.,"  Dec.  16,  1882)  refers  to  the  wcll-kDOwD  oflicieDcT 
of  this  drug  in  caskis  of  flatulent  dy?pcpsi«,  and  niJs  that  he  his  fouod 
it  sorviceable  as  a  rcme<ly  for  voiiiiiinp,  particularly  the  vomiting  of 
pregnancy,  in  doses  of  seven  grains  in  half  an  ounce  of  water.  Somo- 
times,  but  less  often,  it  relieves  vonilling  due  to  morbid  states  of  the 
uterus,  and  in  one  case  it  scorned  to  alleviate  seasicknr^s. 
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No.  VIII. 

Bt  NORTON  FOLSOM,  M.  D., 

BOSTON. 

[In  connection  with  the  first  three  articles  here  summarized, 
tlie  reporter  would  suggest  that  the  impossibility  of  a  perfectly 
satisfactory  classification  of  mental  diseases — that  is,  of  one 
which  admits  of  all  cases  being  so  grouped  as  to  satisfy  all  au- 
thorities— is  sufficiently  demonstrated  by  the  numerous  attempts 
wliich  have  been  made,  and  which  continue  to  be  made,  in  the 
direction  of  elaboration  and  minute  discrimination,  while  the 
most  simple  systems  are  stiD  the  most  generally  acceptable. 

For  statistical  purposes,  or  the  comparison  of  general  facts 
and  results,  a  simple  and  arbitrary  sy^tem  will  always  be  the 
most  desirable,  or,  at  any  rate,  until  pathological  investigation 
has  gone  deep  enough  to  warrant  classification  on  anatomical 
grounds — probably  a  very  distant  time.  At  present  the  classifi- 
cation in  most  common  use  in  framing  the  reports  of  institutions 
for  the  insane  is  essentially  that  proposed  at  the  beginning  of 
the  present  century  by  Esquirol,  comprising  the  groups  of  niel- 
.incholia,  mania,  monomania,  dementia,  and  imbecility  or  idiocy. 
Epilepsy  and  general  paralysis  are  complications  rather  than 
distinct  classes.  The  terms  acute  and  chronic  may  be  justly 
applied  to  many  cases  in  several  of  these  classes,  but  this  does 
not  render  subdivision  necessary,  for  the  same  individual  who 
enters  an  asylum  with  acute  mania,  for  instance,  will,  if  recov- 
ery does  not  occur,  be  said  to  have  chronic  mania  after  a  period 
of  time  varying  with  the  judgment  of  different  observers.  In- 
deed, a  classification  can  apply  rigidly  to  a  series  of  cases  only 
at  some  one  stated  time,  for  change  or  alternation  in  the  form  ot 
disease  is  very  frequent. 

For  purposes  of  study  in  detail,  however,  much  more  minute 
classifications  are  used.  These  systems  are  descriptive  rather 
than  definitive,  and  authorities  vary  so  much  in  the  practical 
application  of  fine  distinctions  that  their  introduction  into  sta- 
tistics is  rather  to  be  deprecated.  Subdivision  and  pseudo-sci- 
entific nomenclature  have  been  carried  to  an  absurd  extent ;  and 
it  has  seemed  at  times  as  if  new  monomanias  were  invented 
solely  to  bring  notoriety  to  the  inventor. 

Where,  however,  a  group  of  cases  has  a  sufficiently  distinct- 
ive form  to  meet  with  general  recognition  instead  of  repudiation, 
and  especially  if  any  practical  points  in  the  prognosis  or  treat- 
ment can  be  shown  to  exist  in  common  among  them,  the  study 
of  such  a  group  becomes  profitable,  and  the  interest  of  its  natu- 
ral hi.story  is  enhanced.  It  is  very  rare  to  find  the  boundary- 
lines  absolute  of  such  a  group,  however,  and  the  effort  to  estab- 
lish any  characteristic  pathological  condition  generally  fails 
completely.  A  general  resemblance  in  clinical  history,  or  the 
possession  of  one  or  two  salient  points  in  common,  is  frequently 
held  as  suflicient  ground  for  setting  it  up  in  business  as  "  an  in- 
dependent morbid  entity,"  with  a  high-sounding  name  com- 
pounded with  more  or  less  violence  from  the  resurrected  re- 
mains of  dead  languages.  No  harm  is  done  if  the  essentially 
artificial  character  of  the  new  disease  is  borne  in  mind  ;  but,  as 
in  the  instances  of  "kleptomania"  and  "dipsomania,"  very 
vicious  nonsense  may  be  uttered  as  the  result  of  confounding 
the  facts  in  the  case.] 

FoLiE  A  DOUBLE  FOEME. — Dr.  Achille  FoviUe  ("Brain," 
Oct.,  1882),  in  an  amplification  of  his  article  in  the  "  Nouveau 
ilictionnaire  de  m^decine  et  de  cbirurgie  pratiques,"  translated 


by  Dr.  A.  R.  TJrquhart,  strongly  urges  the  claims  for  recognition 
as  a  separate  disease  of  what  was,  almost  simultaneously,  origi- 
nally described  by  Drs.  Falret  and  Baillarger,  physicians  to  the 
Salpetriere,  under  the  name  of  "  Folie  d  donhle  forme.''''  He 
somewhat  naively  precedes  his  definition  of  the  disease  by  the 
following  quotation  from  Griesinger,  published  before  the  ob- 
servations above  alluded  to  :  "  The  transition  from  melancholia 
to  mania  and  the  alternations  of  these  two  forms  are  very 
common.  It  is  not  rare  to  see  the  whole  disease  consisting  of  a 
cycle  of  these  two  states,  which  often  alternate  very  regularly." 
[The  fact  is  that  .the  whole  truth  of  the  matter  is  here  contained 
in  a  nutshell.] 

The  definition  of  the  disease,  also  called  folie  circulaire, 
given  by  FoviUe,  is  as  follows  :  "  A  species  of  insanity  character- 
ized by  a  prolonged  succession  of  periods  of  maniacal  excitement 
and  of  periods  of  melancholic  depression,  usually  alternating  in 
a  regular  manner.  The  duration,  intensity,  and  type  of  the  ex- 
citement and  depression,  and  the  mode  of  transition  from  one 
to  the  other,  may  greatly  vary;  but  their  alternate  recurrence  is 
constant  and  pathognomonic.  This  species  of  insanity  is  almost 
always  owing  to  the  development  of  an  hereditary  predisposi- 
tion; and  most  often  it  is  incurable. 

The  only  element  in  this  definition  which  is  claimed  to  be 
absolutely  constant  is  the  alternation  ;  and  yet  the  tendency  to 
a  more  or  less  complete  periodicity,  the  typical  development  of 
which  is  a  regular  ebb  and  flow,  or  alternation,  is  so  manifest 
in  nervous  disease — in  disease  in  general — and  even  in  healthy 
vital  plienomena,  that  it  seems  to  be  the  result  of  a  general  law, 
rather  than  a  distinction  peculiar  to  these  cases. 

The  matter  of  most  practical  interest  is  that,  after  the  regu- 
lar habit  of  alternation  is  once  established,  it  is  nearly  sure  to 
continue  without  much  change.  As  it  is  a  confirmed  or  chronic 
type  of  disease,  the  cause  is  most  frequently  found  to  be  of  a 
permanent  character,  such  as  heredity  or  pby^ical  injury.  It 
would  be  very  interesting  to  learn  whether,  conversely,  a  large 
proportion  of  all  tlie  cases  of  hereditary  origin  assume  the  alter- 
nating form.  It  occurs  much  more  frequently  in  females,  and 
generally  before  the  age  of  thirty  years.  The  intensity  of  the 
disease  and  the  duration  of  the  paroxysms  vary  extremely  in 
different  individuals,  but  are^  remarkably  constant  in  repeating 
themselves  in  the  same  person  in  different  alternations.  The 
weight  and  physical  health  are  thus  temporarily  affected  in  dif- 
ferent degrees;  but,  except  at  the  acme  of  excitement  or  depres- 
sion, in  cases  of  severest  type,  the  general  health  is  usually 
remarkably  good,  and,  as  termination  in  dementia  is  very  rare, 
the  patient  is  likely  to  reach  a  greater  age  than  in  other  types 
of  disease.  The  frequency  of  the  paroxysms  is  variable,  but 
the  circle  seldom  requires  more  than  a  year  for  its  completion. 
In  some  cases  it  ^has  been  noticed  that  the  depression  regularly 
occurs  in  winter,  and  the  excitement  in  summer.  The  occur- 
rence of  apparently  lucid  intervals  is  the  rule ;  and  in  some  cases 
the  patient  remains  for  months,  and  even  years,  in  normal  con- 
dition. [Such  cases  as  these  have  given  rise  to  considerable 
discussion  as  invalidating  the  statistics  of  recovery  from  insanity. 
As  the  patients  are  recorded  as  cured  every  time  they  are  dis- 
charged from  the  asylum,  they  are  said  to  swell  the  number  un- 
duly, as  it  would  be  naturally  assumed  that  the  number  com- 
prised so  many  different  individuals,  and  the  percentage  of 
recoveries  be  determined  on  that  basis.] 

As  has  been  said,  the  disease  is  apt  to  repeat  itself  very  ex- 
actly, and,  whatever  degree  of  health  is  attained  to  in  one  inter- 
val is  attained  to  in  all,  through  life.  In  those  cases  where  the 
normal  standard  is  not  quite  reached,  yet  where  resti-aint  in  an 
asylum  is  not  continued,  there  is  a  special  liability  to  get  into 
trouble  with  the  rest  of  the  world,  and  some  of  the  medico- 
1  legal  problems  which  cesult  are  difficult  to  solve.    Vagrancy, 
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morbid  impulses  to  overt  acts,  and  malicious  conduct,  are  com- 
mon foiitures  in  such  cases.  There  are  other  patients,  again, 
who  are  able  to  get  along  in  the  world  through  periods  of  mod- 
erate depression  and  during  lucidity,  only  ref|uiring  hospital  care 
during  comparatively  short  accessions  of  excitement. 

No  special  anatomical  change  can  be  <lcinon.strated  as  char- 
acteristic of  these  cases.  M.  Luys  ha.s  advanced  the  theory  that 
alternate  hyperasmia  and  ansemia  are  the  underlying  conditions, 
hut  the  proof  is  lacking.  Even  if  these  conditions  were  proved 
to  accompany  the  alternations  of  the  disease,  it  would  remain 
uncertain  which  was  cause  and  which  eflect. 

The  Theatmknt  ok  Pekiodio  Insa.mty. — I)r.  II.  .M.  Ilurd, 
of  the  Eastern  Michigan  Asylum  ("Am.  Jour,  of  Insanity," 
Oct.,  1882),  in  view  of  the  I'ailure  of  cotitinuous  asylum  treat- 
ment in  periodic  insanity,  advises  experimental  changes  from 
ward  to  ward,  or  discharge  from  the  asylum  when  remis^ioas 
will  allow,  in  the  hope  of  its  favorable  influence.  He  has  wit- 
nessed decided  benefit  from  the  administration  of  hyoscyamine, 
in  the  dose  of  one  twentieth  of  a  grain,  given  upon  the  eve  of 
an  outbreak  of  circular  mauia.  It  produced  intoxication  lasting 
several  hours,  followed  by  deep  sleep,  from  which  the  patient 
awoke  clear  in  mind  and  free  from  mental  disturbance.  In  this 
individual  the  recurrence  of  the  disease  was  apparently  pre- 
vented for  several  months. 

Or.  Ilurd  remarks  that  there  is  rarely  su(di  an  accurate 
balancing  of  opposite  conditions  as  the  classic  descriptions  of 
folic  circulaire  would  indicate. 

Katatonia. — Under  this  name  Dr.  Kahlbaum,  the  superin- 
tendent of  a  private  asylum  at  (iorlitz,  Prussia,  avers  that  a 
distinct  form  of  in.sanity  should  bo  recognized,  the  distinguish- 
ing characteristic  of  which  is  iu\  irregularity,  or,  as  he  phrases  it, 
an  insanity,  of  tension,  mental  and  muscular.  The  lirst  symptom 
noticeil,  as  in  other  forms  of  insanity,  is  n  change  in  the  temper 
of  iho  individual.  It  presents,  at  times,  well-marked  motions 
of  arhytlimic  character,  always  under  the  control  of  the  will — 
thus  differing  from  chorea.  .\nother  feature  is  its  cyclical 
character,  maniacal,  melancholic,  and  catalei)toidal  c(mditions 
alternating  with  more  or  less  imperfect  convulsive  attacks; 
there  are  also  ])atbetic  delusions  of  grandeur,  and  a  tendency 
to  act  anil  talk  theatrically.  Erotic  manifestations  fre(|Uently 
occur,  and  the  ideas  have  a  religious  tinge.  •  At  any  stage, 
remissions  or  complete  recovery  may  occur.  If  the  ca.se  is  to 
end  unfavorably,  periods  of  excitement  and  stupidity  recur  more 
and  more  iVeipiently,  and  the  patient  dies  with  terminal  iK- 
mentia. 

Singular  as  is  the  picture  presented,  the  evidence  is  ami)lc 
that  it  represents  a  definite  disonler.  Dr.  Kiernan,  whose  arti- 
cle ("  Alienist  and  Neurologist,"  t)ct.,  18S2)  is  full  and  conclu- 
sive, after  giving  Dr.  Kablbaum's  views,  narrates  five  cases  in 
detail ;  and,  where  opportunity  is  found  for  post-mortem  exami- 
nation, the  appearances  are  pathognomonic.  The  disease  is 
said  by  Kahlbaum  to  bo  very  rare,  but  Dr.  Kiernan  found  the 
disease  in  about  two  per  cent,  of  the  whole  number  admitted  to 
the  New  York  City  Asylum.  It  is  by  no  means  so  fatal  a  form 
of  disease  as  would  be  at  first  supposed.  Dr.  Kieri\an  has  seen 
ten  patients  recover  out  of  forty-six.  This  is  the  more  remark- 
able as  the  post-mortems  show  "a  healed-up  hydrocephalus 
and  a  basilar  meningitis."  Meyuert  deduces  that  the  disease 
has  always  been  preceded  by  a  patho-meningeal  process,  located 
at  the  base  of  the  brain  and  over  the  fissure  of  Sylvius.  Dr. 
Kiernan  concludes,  from  his  experience  with  this  disease,  and 
with  tubercular  meningitis  in  children,  that  nnuiy  of  the  so- 
called  bydroceplialoid  cases  are  really  hydrocephalus,  aud  that 
tubercular  meningeal  processes  are  more  frequently  recovered 
from  than  is  generally  supposed, 


The  duration  of  katatonia  is  from  two  to  five  years.  Tlie 
treatment  should  be  tonic,  and  stimnlants  are  of  service.  Co- 
nium  is  indicated  by  motor  distnrbance.  The  nitrite  of  amyl 
has  seemed  to  bo  of  benefit  in  ten  cases,  and  it  has  cause<l  a 
pleasurable  feeling  in  all  where  it  has  been  given.  Faradization 
of  the  muscles  is  al.so  recommended.  Moral  treatment  is  of 
importance,  as  in  all  forms  of  insanity. 

LuxATio  AsvLCMS  i.v  Gkeat  Britain-.— Dr.  P.  M.  Wise 
("Alienist  and  Neurologist,"  Oct.,  1882)  endeavors  to  state 
impartially  the  chief  differences  existing  between  the  asylums 
on  either  side  of  the  Atlantic  in  the  features  favorable  to  Brit- 
ish Asylums.  He  visited  eighteen  asylums  in  Great  Britain  in 
1882,  thirteen  of  which  were  for  the  care  of  paupers. 

The  differences  are :  in  the  uniformity  and  thoroaghness  of 
surveillance;  in  melbods  of  construction,  with  a  view  to  group- 
ing patients  for  sleeping  and  dining  purposes  in  largo  associate 
dormitories  and  halls;  in  the  removal  of  patients  from  the 
apartments  occupied  at  night  to  others  specially  designed  for 
day  uses;  in  an  efficient  night  service;  in  the  development  ot 
the  industrial  system ;  in  the  ab.sence  of  mechanical  restraint 
and  the  greater  degree  of  personal  liberty  allowed. 

Dr.  Wise  does  not  absolutely  commit  himself  to  the  theory 
that  insanity  in  (ireat  Britain  a.«sumes  milder  forms  than  with 
us,  though  he  states  that  it  would  so  appear  at  first  sight,  or  else 
that  the  class  of  insane  composing  their  asylum  population  is 
quite  difrerent  from  that  to  be^found  in  ours.  He  bears  cheerful 
testimony  to  the  admirable  character  of  the  results  of  the  Eng- 
lish metho<ls. 

Chronic  Moiu'hinism. — Dr.  If.  Obersteiner  ("Brain,"  Oct. 
1882)  does  not  advise  trying  the  "weaning  cure"  for  the  mor- 
phine habit  unless  there  is  good  reason  to  expect  a  succes-sful 
issue.  He  finds  that  in  certain  cases  the  starting-point  of  the 
habit  lies  in  some  mental  disturbance.  He  concludes  with  the 
following  propositions: 

1.  A  real  and  persistent  result  after  the  "weaning  cure"  is 
very  often  doubtful,  or  is  not  obtained ;  the  cure  itself  may, 
under  certain  conditions,  endanger  life. 

2.  In  most  cases  the  protracted  use  of  morphine  in  large 
doses  is  followed  by  p.sychical  alterations  of  a  lasting  nature, 
which  may  amount  to  decided  insanity. 

Re.sT1!AINT    A.NIl    SECI.rSIO.N    IN    AMERICAN    IxsTITCTIOXS    FOR 

THE  Insane.— Dr.  H.  M.  Bannister  and  Dr.  II.  N.  Mover  ("Jour, 
of  N'erv.  and  Meut.  Dis.,"  July,  1882)  have  receiveJ  statistical 
information  from  twenty  fairly  representative  institutions  in 
Ibis  country  in  regard  to  restraint  and  seclusion.  They  conclude 
that,  as  they  say  was  already  well  known,  the  average  use  of 
such  means  is  high  in  .\mcrican  institutions,  and  in  some  of 
them  excessively  so.  It  is  shown,  however,  that  practical  non- 
restraint  is  possible  with  our  methods  of  asylum  con.struction 
and  our  insane  population,  and  that  restraint  has  less  value  for 
some  of  the  more  important  ends  for  which  it  is  employed  than 
might  have  been  su|>posed.  They  infer  that  rc>traint  is  too 
largely  employed  in  the  United  States,  and  that  wo  are  behind 
other  countries  in  this  respect,  especially  Great  Briuin.  Thcr 
believe,  however,  that  non-restraint  is  carrieil  beyond  reasoir- 
able  limits  in  some  English  institutions. 

Other  Xotfvorthy   Pajiert. 

BroKNn.1,  J.  C— The  plea  of  insanity  in  the  case  of  Charles 

Julius  Guitean.     "  Brain."  July,  1882. 
CnANTJiNO,  W. — Recent  progress  in  the  management  of  lunatic 

asylums  and  care  of  the  insane.     "  Boston  Med.  and  Surg. 

Jour.,"  Nov.  9,  1SS2. 
Ci.KAVELANP,  D.  A.— Lunacy  commissions:  their  relations  to 
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the  insane  and  the  public  in  general.     "  New  England  Med. 

Monthly,"  Oct.,  1882. 
De  Castro. — Influenza  dei  perturbamenti  sociali. — Suicidio  per 

timore  di  essere  ucciso. — Uso  di  piu  arrai.     "  Gazz.  degli 

ospit.,"  Sept.  27,  1882. 
Everts,  O. — The  order  of  disorder  in  mental  disease.     "  Cincin- 
nati Lancet  and  Clinic,"  Oct.  21,  1882. 
FoLSOM,  C.   F. — Some   obscure   mental   symptoms   of  disease. 

"Med.  Com.  of  the  Mass.  Med.  Soc,"  xiii,  1,  1882. 
Frigerio,  L. — Le  automutilazioni  negli  alienati.     "Gazz.  degli 

ospit.,"  Sept.  1.3,  1882. 
n AGENBAOH,  A.  W. — Hereditary  insanity.    "  Chicago  Med.  Jour. 

and  Exam.,"  Aug.,  1882. 
LifiGEois, ,  C. — Asystolie  aigue  de  cause  psychique.     "  Tribune 

m6d.,"  Aug.  13,  1882. 
MiRAGLiA,  G. — Rapporto  freniatrico-legale  suUo  stato  di  mente 

di  Pasquale  Clausi,  usoricida,  con  osservazioni  sulla  asirome- 

tria  del  cranio  e  del  cervello  in  rapporto  alia  follia.     "  Giorn. 

internaz.  delle  sci.  ined.,"  iv,  7-8,  1882. 
PoNTOPPiDAN,  K. — Om  Slagtskahsforboldet  mellem  Forbrydelse 

og  Sindssygdom.     "  Nord.  nied.  Ark.,"  xiv,  8,  1882. 
Raab,   W. — Ueber  chronisehen  Wahnsinn   nach   epileptischer 

Geistesstorung.     "  Wien.  med.  Woch.,"  Sept.  9,  16,  1882. 
Verriest. — Observation  de  trois  existences  o^r^brales  distinctes 

chez  le  mfeme  sujet.     "Rev.  m^d.,"  July,  1882. 
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AN    IMPROVED   WASTE-PIPE   TRAP. 

The  device  shown  in  the  following  cut  is  a  very  simple  mechaDism, 
being  nothing  more  than  an  £-trap  with  the  addition  of  a  valve. 


It  is  made  wholly  of  brass,  and  is  easily  applied  to  any  waste-pipe. 
It  is  so  constructed,  too,  that  access  may  be  had  to  its  interior  by 
using  no  more  complicated  tool  than  a  nail.  It  is  maintained  by  the 
manufacturer,  Mr.  H.  P.  Clement,  that  it  is  proof  against  siphoning, 
and  against  regurgitation  of  gas  from  pressure,  thus  doing  away  with 


the  necessity  for  ventilating  pipes.  From  our  own  observation,  and 
from  the  experience  of  several  well-known  members  of  the  profession 
in  its  use  in  their  own  houses  and  in  hospitals,  we  regard  it  as  a  most 
manageable  and  effective  device. 


P^isfjellang 


Amide  Bodies  as  Animal  Nutriment. — At  a  meeting  of  the  Physio- 
logical Society  of  Berlin,  on  June  16th,  Professor  Zuutz  read  a  paper 
upon  the  value  of  amide  bodies  as  anil  al  nutriment,  based  on  experi- 
ments which  he  made  upon  a  number  of  rabbits.  In  each  experiment 
he  divided  the  animals  that  he  was  experimenting  on  into  two  groups. 
One  of  these  groups  was  fed  with  food-stuffs  containing  no  nitrogen 
(starch  and  oil),  and  with  various  nutritive  salts,  while  the  other  rabbits 
received,  in  addition  to  this  food,  a  supply  of  amide  bodies.  The  object 
of  the  experiments  was  to  determine  which,  if  any,  of  the  amide  bodies 
could  replace  the  albumin  of  the  food.  Herr  Zuntz  managed  to  over- 
come the  distaste  of  the  animals  for  the  monotonous,  unstimulating 
diet  (a  difficulty  which  has  often  to  be  combated  in  a  disagreeable 
manner  in  experiments  of  this  kind),  by  also  giving  them  small  quan- 
tities of  an  alcoholic  infusion  of  hay,  and  by  giving  the  food  that  had 
been  refused  by  the  animal  as  pap  or  powder,  in  a  firm  friable  form. 
The  results  of  the  experiments  may  be  shortly  summed  up  thus:  Ex- 
tract of  meat,  when  added  to  the  non-nitrogenous  food-stuffs,  produced 
no  effect  upon  the  nutrition ;  the  animals  died  in  exactly  the  same  time 
as  without  the  extract.  Asparagine  likewise  could  not  take  the  place 
of  the  albumin  of  the  food,  but  the  loss  of  albumin  was  about  twenty 
per  cent,  less  in  the  animals  that  were  fed  with  the  asparagine,  in  ad- 
dition to  their  other  food,  than  in  those  who  were  fed  on  non-nitroge- 
nous food  alone.  An  addition  of  a  mixture  of  aspiiragine  and  some 
other  amide  bodies — i.  e.,  leucine,  tyrosine,  and  others,  of  which  one 
might  have  presumed  that  they  would  together  form  an  albumin  ma- 
terial during  the  process  of  digestion — had,  as  a  fact,  the  exactly  oppo- 
site effect  of  producing  a  remarkably  larger  loss  of  albumin  than  the 
non-nitrogenous  diet  of  the  other  group  of  animals  that  were  kept  for 
purposes  of  comparison.  In  the  same  way  the  addition  of  the  crys- 
tuUizing  decomposition  products  of  albumin  which  were  got  by  the 
action  of  pepsin,  had  a  prejudicial  influence,  producing  a  greater  loss 
of  albumin.  Probably  an  ammoniate  was  the  active  principle  in  both 
cases,  as  it  is  known  to  work  destructively  in  the  body  upon  albumin ; 
but  it  is  possible  that  the  amide  bodies  themselves  behaved  hke  am- 
moniate. These  experiments  are  to  be  pursued  with  other  amide  bodies 
and  with  decomposition  products  of  albumin. — British  Medical  Journal. 

Camphorated  Sulphur  Lotion. — In  the  "  Gazette  Hebdomadairc 
de  Medecine  et  de  Chirurgie,"  M.  Pierre  Vigier  recommends  the  ibl- 
Idwing  modification  of  the  lotion  au  sou/re  et  au  camp/ire:  Rose-water, 
260  parts,  by  weight ;  spirit  of  camphor  (alcool  camphre),  30  parts ; 
precipitated  sulphur,  20  parts ;  powdered  gum,  8  parts. 

This,  he  states,  remains  a  homogeneous  mixture  for  a  considerable 
length  of  time,  and,  when  in  course  of  time  the  insoluble  constituents 
have  settled,  may  again  be  made  uniform  by  gentle  agitation. 

The  Soy  Bean. — Professor  E.  Kinch,  writing  on  the  subject  of  the 
soy  bean  (Soja  hispidi)  in  the  July  number  of  the  "  Agricultural  Stu- 
dents'Gazette"  (Roval  Agricultural  College,  Cirencester),  says:  This 
bean,  of  which  there  are  a  dozen  or  more  varieties  known  in  the  East, 
is  very  largely  used  as  an  article  of  food  in  Japan  and  China,  where  it 
is  manufactured  not  only  into  soy,  now  exported  in  considerable  quan- 
tities to  Europe,  but  also  into  bean-cheese  and  other  forms  of  food. 
The  soy  bean,  in  its  proximate  composition,  approache."  more  nearly  to 
animal  food  than  any  other  known  vegetable  production,  being  singu- 
larly rich  in  fat  and  in  albuminoids,  and  it  is  therefore  a  valuable  ad- 
junct to  the  food  of  the  almost  vegetarian  Japanese.  Of  late  years, 
especially  since  the  Vienna  International  Exhibition,  many  efforts  have 
been  made  to  acclimatize  this  bean  in  various  parts  of  the  European 
continent,  chiefly  in  Hungary  and  Geimany.     France  and  Italy  have 
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also  attempted  it,  and  some  of  the  experiments  have  been  fairly  Buc- 
cessf  111.  "  Nature  "  states  that  Professor  Koch  is  trying  to  prow  some 
of  the  Tarictica  in  the  botanic  garden  at  Cirencester,  and  though  our 
climate  is  probably  too  uncertain,  and  the  temperature  often  too  low, 
for  moat  of  the  varieties  to  attain  perfection,  still,  if  any  of  them  could 
be  acclimatized,  a  valuable  leguminous  croca  would  be  added  to  our 
present  list.  A  detailed  unalyais  is  given  of  the  bean  a»  grown  in  dif- 
ferent countries,  of  several  of  the  fooda  made  from  it,  of  its  straw, 
which  ia  a  useful  fodder,  and  of  the  ash  of  the  bean  and  straw. — Briiith 
Medical  Journal. 

VmnsATTiNUATiov  ncs  Mad. — Truly,  M.  P.isteur's  doctrine  of  the 
attenuation  of  viruses  goes  apace  ;  for  now  Professor  Boulcy,  one  of 
its  most  enthusiastic  partisans,  comes  forward  with  a  proposal  for  its 
extension  to  sinall-pox  itsdf.  He  selects  Algeria  as  a  fitting  field  of 
operation,  and,  in  a  pupcr  just  read  to  the  Academic  de  Midtcine,  pro- 
pose! that  the  Arabs,  who  have  great  objections  to  vaccination,  but 
none  at  all  to  inoculation,  should  be  inoculated  with  the  dilute  or  at- 
tenuated virus.  The  proposition,  we  arc  glad  to  find,  was  received 
with  almost  a  storm  of  disapprobation,  so  iliut  this  fluent  speaker  had 
some  dilTiculty  in  getting  his  views  listened  to.  To  it  was  objected 
that  the  evil  for  wlii(  h  it  was  thus  proposed  to  find  a  remedy  ia  grossly 
exaggerated,  for  the  Arabs,  devastated  by  epidemics  of  small-pox,  and 
witnesses  to  the  erticuiy  of  vaccination  in  their  vicinity,  have  in  large 
numbers  abandoned  their  opposition,  and  undergo  vai'oination  in  great 
numbers.  Moreover,  the  assisting  to  keep  alive  this  dangerous  virus 
with  all  its  contagious  properties,  and  the  discouragement  given  to  the 
practice  of  vaccination — which,  whatever  may  be  the  case  in  the  coun- 
try of  its  origin,  has  few  opponents  in  Krance — sudicicntly  condemned 
the  proposition. — Medical  Times  and  Gazette. 

Lksions  of  the  Tketii  in  Lopomotoh  Ataxy. — At  the  meeting  of 
the  Krcncli  Association  for  the  Advancement  of  Science,  on  August 
30th,  a  communication  was  made  by  M.  Th.  David  upon  lesions  of  the 
teeth  found  in  locomotor  ataxy.  The  paper  was  based  upon  the  ob- 
servation of  a  single  case,  and  the  following  are  the  most  important 
of  the  conclusions  arrived  at  from  an  attentive  study  of  it.  The  altera- 
tion consisted  of  a  rapid  decny  nf  the  anterior  part  of  the  crown  of 
almost  all  the  teeth.  The  altered  substance  assumed  the  consistence 
of  touchwood  and  a  reddish  color.  The  enamel  still  retained  its  pol- 
ish, but  not  its  hardness.  Beneath  those  parts  the  pulp  had  produced 
a  new  layer  of  secondary  dentine,  and  in  most  of  the  front  teeth  the 
puip-cavily  was  filled  up.  These  alterations  had  nothing  in  common 
with  caries,  ami  must  be  referred  to  nutritive  disturbance  resulting 
from  the  lesion  of  the  central  nervous  system.  The  changes  are  analo- 
gous to  those  which  have  already  been  observed  to  take  place  in  the 
nails  in  the  course  of  locomotor  ataxy;  they  would  thus  establish  a 
pathological  relationship  between  organs  already  connected  by  a  com- 
mon epithelial  origin.  Locnlly,  these  alterations  recognize  for  their 
immediate  cause  a  fimctionul  di.«turbancc  or  a  lesion  of  the  ilcntal 
pulp.  The  atrophy  which  has  been  shown  to  exist  would  be  quite 
comparable  to  that  which  is  observed  in  the  eye  under  similar  circum- 
ftances.  Whence  the  final  conclusion  that  we  must  attribute  to  the 
dental  pulp  the  physiological  significance  of  a  sensory  organ. — Medical 
Timet  and  Gaiette. 

A  New  Animal  Foon. — Is  the  capybara  really  good  to  cat  ?  Dr. 
Baec  strongly  recommends  it  for  cultivation  and  domestication,  alleg- 
ing that  it  is  an  excellent  ac<pii>ition  for  farms  and  country  houses, 
where,  without  requiring  more  care  than  a  rabbit,  it  w.ll  supply  as 
much  meat  as  «  sheep,  and  he  believes  that  it  will  take  a  place  between 
the  .sheep  and  the  pig  in  Europe,  and  that,  in  many  wavs,  it  can  be 
substituted  for  the  last-named  domestic  animal.  This  capybara,  which 
is  found  in  great  abundance  in  South  America,  is  of  the  average  siie  of 
a  pig;  it  can  be  obtained  very  easily  ;  it  quickly  recognizes  its  master, 
whom  it  follows  everywhere,  and  eagerly  seeks  for  caresses.  It  espe- 
cially likes  to  be  scratched,  and,  to  attract  attention,  extends  itself  full 
length  on  one  side.  It  is  very  clean  in  its  habits.  In  shape  the  capy- 
bara realizes  the  normal  type  of  the  meat-producing  animal,  as  its  body 
is  an  almost  perftct  cylinder  ;  its  limbs  are  short  and  sleoder ;  its  tail 


and  ears  are  very  short ;  the  head  alone  ia  large.  Its  apathetic  char- 
acter makes  all  nourishment  available  which  it  consumei,  so  that  it  i* 
not  necessary  to  fatten  it ;  and  it  can  be  kept  in  a  limited  space.  It 
will  thrive  in  a  dry  stable,  where  it  should  be  fed  on  all  kinds  of  rege- 
tables,  herbs,  and  roots ;  it  likes  clean  water  and  a  soft  Utter,  and  it 
eat£  remarkably  Utile  for  its  size. — Briiith  Medical  Journal. 

Vabo-motor  PnvsioLooT. — The  vaso-motor  effects  which  are  pro. 
duced  by  faradaic  stimulation  of  the  peripheral  segment  of  the  lingual 
nerve  have  been  lately  studied  by  M.  Vulpian.  This  stimulation  is 
well  known  to  cause  n  considerable  dilatation  of  all  the  vei.'eU  of  the 
corresponding  half  of  the  tongue  in  the  region  in  which  this  nerve  is 
distributed.  The  experiment  is  easily  performed  on  a  dog  under  the 
influence  of  morphia,  or  which  has  been  curarizcd  and  subjected  to 
artificial  respiration.  The  mucous  membrane  in  this  region,  and  also 
on  the  corresponding  side  of  the  fra;num,  becomes  bright  red,  and  a 
similar  change  may  sometimes  be  observed  in  the  mucous  membrane  of 
the  gum  on  the  inner  surface  of  the  lower  jaw  near  the  canine  and  in- 
cisor teeth.  The  principal  vein  of  this  part  of  the  tongue  become* 
turgcscent,  and  the  blood  contained  in  it  and  its  tiibutaries  becomea 
bright  in  color,  lesembling  that  of  arterial  blood,  while  there  is  a  corre- 
sponding rise  in  the  lempernture  of  the  part.  These  phenomena  are 
produced  sometimes  after  the  lingual  artery  has  been  tied,  and  even 
after  the  internal  and  external  carotid  arteries  of  that  side  have  been 
lied  just  above  their  origin,  and  the  carotid  itself  has  been  tied  in  the 
middle  of  the  neck.  Nor  are  they  prevented  even  by  the  ligature  of 
the  common  carotid  and  the  vertebral.  The  effects  arc  equally  marked 
after  the  section  of  the  vago-symputhelic  trunk,  and  after  excision  of 
ilic  superior  cervical  ganglion.  When  the  circulation  has  been  defi- 
nitely arrested,  as  by  the  faradopuncturc  of  the  animal's  heart  through 
the  thoracic  wall,  the  opposite  half  of  the  tongue  becomes  pale  before 
ihat  on  which  the  lingual  has  been  faradized.  Thus  the  effect  of  the 
stimulation  is  opposed  to  the  occurrence  of  the  constriction  of  the  ve«- 
sels,  which  occurs  throughout  the  body  almost  imme<liately  after  death. 
Another  remarkable  fact  noted  by  Vulpian  is  that  at  the  moment  when 
the  dilatation  occurs,  in  consequence  of  the  faradization  of  the  nerve, 
there  is  a  distinct  contraction  of  the  vessels  on  the  opposite  half  of  the 
tongue.  It  is  not  merely  the  result  of  the  determination  of  blood  from 
one  half  of  the  tongue  to  the  other,  but  is  the  effect  of  a  distinct  ac- 
tivity of  the  vaso-constrictor  nerves,  for  there  is  a  distinct  darkening 
of  the  blood.  This  condition,  however,  does  not  last  ao  long  as  the 
dilatation  of  the  vessels  on  the  faradized  side.  The  latter  may  continue 
for  ten  minutes,  while  the  former  has  disappeared  in  half  a  minute. 
This  vasocon-triclion  appears  to  be  reflex,  for  it  is  far  less  conspicu- 
ous if  the  vago. sympathetic  trunk  on  that  side  has  l>een  previously 
divided.  The  lingual  nerve  seems  thus  to  possess  a  certain  amount  of 
recurrent  sensibility,  which  is  manifested  by  this  reflex  action  when 
the  peripheral  extremity  of  the  divided  nerves  is  stimulated. — Lancet. 

Food  makils  the  Man. — Speaking  roughly,  about  three  fourths,  by 
weight,  of  the  body  of  man  is  constituted  by  the  fluid  he  consumes, 
and  the  remaining  fourth  by  the  solid  material  he  appropriates.  It  is 
therefore  no  figure  of  speech  to  .say  that  food  makes  the  man.  We 
might  even  put  the  case  in  a  stionger  light  and  alfirm  that  man  I'j  bis 
food.  It  is  strictly  and  literally  true,  that  "  A  man  who  drinks  beer 
thinks  beer.'  We  make  this  concession  to  the  teetotalers,  and  will 
aild  that  good  sound  beer  is  by  no  means  a  bad  thought  factor,  what- 
ever may  be  the  intellectual  value  of  the  commodity  commonly  told 
and  consumed  under  that  name  I  It  can  not  obviously  be  a  matter  of 
indifference  what  a  man  cats  and  drinks.  He  is,  in  fact,  choosing  his 
animal  and  moral  character  when  he  selects  his  food.  It  is  impoMiblc 
for  him  to  chinge  his  inherited  nature  simply  b«cause  modifications 
of  development  occupy  more  than  an  individual  life,  but  he  can  help 
to  make  the  particular  stock  to  which  he  Mongs  more  or  less  beery, 
or  fleshly,  or  watery,  and  so  on,  by  the  way  he  feeds.  We  know  the 
effect  the  feeding  of  animals  has  on  their  temper  and  very  natures ; 
how  the  dog  fed  on  raw  meat  and  chained  up  so  that  he  can  not  work 
off  the  superfluous  nitrogeniicd  material  by  exercise  becomes  a  savage 
beast,  while  the  same  creature  fed  on  bread  and  milk  would  be  tarn* 
as  a  lamb.     The  same  law  of  rctulu  ii  tpplicabU  to  man,  and  ervry 
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living  organism  is  propagated  "  in  its  kind  "  with  a  physical  and  men- 
tal likeness.  This  is  the  underlying  principle  of  development.  Hap- 
pily the  truth  is  beginning,  though  slowly  and  imperfectly,  to  find  a 
recognition  it  has  long  been  denied.  It  is  possible  that  in  the  natural 
desire  to  secure  the  best  and  purest  supplies  of  food  and  drink  for 
man  we  are  pushing  matters  a  little  to  extremes  and  becoming  ridicu- 
lous. Utopia  is  a  long  way  off,  and  "  Hygeia  "  has  not  yet  been  built. 
It  is,  however,  desirable  that  we  should  aim  high  and  make  the  teach- 
ings of  physiological  science  the  precepts  of  our  daily  life  and  conduct. 
We  may  not  be  able  to  reach  our  ideal,  but  progress  will  be  advanced 
by  striving  to  make  its  attaiument  an  object.  "What  to  eat,  drink, 
aud  avoid"  is  a  rational  proposition;  and  if  some  of  us  are  becoming 
a  little  unreasonable  in  the  attempt  to  solve  it,  at  least  we  are  on  the 
right  road,  .ind  ought  to  be  encouraged  rather  than  abashed  by  the  not 
unkindly  criticism  our  endeavors  are  calling  forth. — Lancet. 

The  Criminal  Spread  op  Infection. — Judge  Dixon,  of  New  Jer- 
sey, in  a  recent  charge  to  the  grand  jury  of  Paterson,  called  their  at- 
tention to  the  case  of  a  man  employed  at  the  pest-house  in  that  city  as 
nurse  to  a  small-pox  patient,  and  who,  having  the  germs  of  the  infec- 
tious disease  about  him,  went  recklessly  to  liis  family,  communicating 
the  disease  to  his  children,  one  of  whom  died.  In  commenting  on  this 
case  he  said :  "  If  a  man,  conscious  that  he  carries  about  with  him  the 
germs  of  a  contagious  disease,  recklessly  exposes  the  health  and  lives 
of  others,  he  is  a  public  nuisance  and  a  criminal,  and  may  be  held  an- 
swerable for  the  results  of  his  conduct.  If  deatli  occurs  through  his 
recklessness,  he  may  be  indicted  for  manslaughter.  It  is  held  that 
where  a  person  knowingly  communicates  a  contagious  disease  to  an- 
other and  death  results,  the  crime  is  that  of  manslaughter."  Judge 
Dixon  furthermore  added;  "The  man  may  be  indicted  also  for  spread- 
ing the  disease  by  conscious  exposure  of  others  thereto  by  his  presence 
in  public  places,  such  as  on  the  streets,  in  h:ills,  etc.  He  might  be  in- 
dicted as  a  public  nuisance  for  endangering  the  public  health  in  this 
way  even  if  no  consequences  had  followed.  The  law  provides  some 
penalty  for  such  offen«es  against  the  public  safety." — Boston  Medical 
and  Surgical  Journal, 

Recovery  from  Hydrophobia. — At  a  recent  meeting  of  the  Paris 
Academy  of  Medicine  a  memorandum  was  read  by  M.  Decroix,  report- 
ing nine  cases  of  cure  of  hydrophobia.  The  Committee  on  Rabies 
made,  during  the  year  1874,  a  series  of  experiments  with  medicines 
said  to  be  useful  for  curing  rabies,  in  which  they  made  use  of  pilocar- 
pin  three  times,  and  in  every  case  the  remedies  hastened  death  by  the 
violent  fits  they  brought  on.  In  the  course  of  his  experience  M.  De- 
croix met  with  two  cases  of  rabies  which  did  not  end  fatally.  The 
conclusions  arrived  at  by  the  committee  are  as  follows : 

First.  It  has  been  experimentally  demonstrated  that  rabies  may 
recover  spontaneously. 

Second.  Up  to  the  present  no  treatment  has  proved  to  be  anti- 
bydrophobic,  and  cases  of  cure  by  this  or  that  means  may  be  attributed 
to  the  efforts  of  nature. 

Third.  All  the  means  used  by  the  committee  since  1874,  compris- 
ing principally  injections  of  pilocarpin,  have  liastened  rather  than  re- 
tarded the  death  of  the  subject. 

Fourth.  Those  dogs  usually  recovered  which  were  left  without 
treatment,  as  the  medicines  brought  on  violent  fits,  and  there  is  an  in- 
clination among  medical  men  to  leave  men  thus  attacked  in  perfect 
quiet,  and  only  practice  experiments  on  animals.  The  filing  down  of 
dogs'  teeth — an  easy  and  almost  painless  operation — is  still  the  most 
efficacious  preventive  of  madness. 

Fifth.  Rabid  people  left  in  the  dark  and  kept  quiet  are  not  subject 
to  fits,  unless  they  are  brought  on  by  excitement  or  by  ordinary  medi- 
cines, and,  "  as  far  as  I  am  concerned,"  says  M.  Decroix,  "  I  would 
rather  be  attacked  by  this  kind  of  madness  than  many  other  diseases, 
particularly  than  that  red  chancre  of  smokers." — Uledical  Press. 

On  Mondays,  Wednesdays,  and  Fridays,  at  twelve  o'clock,  during 
February,  March,  and  April,  Dr.  J.  L.  Little  will  continue  his  surgical 
clinic  at  the  New  Tork  Post  -  Graduate  Medical  School,  213  East 
Twenty-third  Street. 


A  New  Hair-Dye. — The  disadvantages  attending  the  use  of  hair. 
dyes  containing  lead,  and  the  positive  danger  attending  their  use,  have 
induced  M.  Naquet  to  search  for  a  liquid  which  may  be  used  for  dyeing 
the  hair,  and  yet  be  innocuous.  He  describes,  in  the  "  Moniteur  Sci- 
entifique,"  a  dye  which  is  said  to  have  a  progressive  action,  to  produce 
all  shades  up  to  a  deep  chestnut-color,  and  yet  to  be  free  from  all  dele- 
terious action.  The  base  of  the  dye  is  bismuth.  The  following  is  the 
formula.  Bismuth  is  dissolved  in  the  smallest  possible  quantity  of 
nitric  acid — nearly  three  parts — and  to  this  liquor  a  solution  in  water 
of  tartaric  acid,  equal  in  weight  to  one  fourth  of  the  bismuth  used,  is 
added,  and  then  a  large  quantity  of  water,  so  as  to  insure  thorough 
precipitation  of  the  bismuth.  The  precipitate  is  filtered  off,  and  washed 
with  water  until  the  washings  have  lost  all  acidity.  The  precipitate  is 
dissolved  in  a  solution  of  ammonia ;  and,  for  this  rather  more  than  a 
fluidounce  of  solution  of  ammonia  will  be  required  for  each  ounce  of 
bismuth  used.  Hyposulphite  of  soda — three  fourths  of  the  weight  of 
the  bismuth  employed — is  then  added,  and,  when  the  salt  is  dissolved, 
the  mixture  is  filtered,  and  preserved  in  well-closed  bottles.  The  dye 
should  contain  about  one  twentieth  of  its  weight  of  bismuth.  Such  a 
mixture  is  said  to  form  an  admirable  dye,  which  loses  ammonia  on  ex- 
posure to  air,  and  deposits  sulphide  of  bismuth. — British  Medicaljour- 
nal. 

The  Hygienic  Protection  op  Paris  Children. — By  recent  decrees 
it  is  forbidden  to  employ  boys  under  sixteen  years  old,  or  girls  under 
eighteen,  to  furnish  the  power  for  hand-looms.  Boys  between  twelve 
and  fourteen  years  of  age,  and  girls  between  twelve  and  sixteen,  must 
not  be  made  to  draw  loads  on  the  highways ;  but  this  is  allowed  on 
the  level  floors  of  manufactories,  etc.,  provided  the  load  and  the  vehicle 
together  do  not  weigh  more  than  100  kilogrammes.  Boys  only,  when 
over  fourteen  years  old,  may  be  employed  to  haul  loads  on  the  high- 
way, provided  the  load  and  vehicle  together  do  not  exceed  100  kilo- 
grammes in  weight.  Tilers  and  plumbers  are  forbidden  to  employ 
children  on  roofs. 

Hydrocyanic  Acid  in  Albuminuria. — In  a  letter  to  the  "  Lancet," 
Mr.  V.  G.  Webb  states  that  some  five  years  ago,  having  ordered  full  doses 
of  hydrocyanic  acid  to  allay  vomiting  for  a  patient  with  diphtheria,  he 
found  the  next  day  that  the  percentage  of  albumin  in  the  urine  was 
reduced  one  half;  also  that  he  has  lately  found  the  drug  equally  bene- 
ficial in  scarlatinal  nephritis. 

The  Maryland  Medical  Journal. — With  the  number  for  January 
1,  1883,  this  excellent  journal  was  increased  in  size  by  the  addition  of 
eight  pages  to  each  number. 

Iodide  of  Barium. — Mr.  T.  M.  Kendall,  of  New  South  Wales  ("  Brit. 
Med.  Jour.,"  Oct.  21,  1882),  remarks  that  this  drug,  being  very  poi- 
sonous, must  be  used  with  caution.  He  has  found  it  useful  in  certain 
cases  of  chronic  eczema,  in  the  form  of  an  ointment  made  with  vase- 
line, particularly  in  old  cases  with  much'  infiltration.  In  acute  cases 
it  aggravates  the  inflammation. 

The  Medical  Board  of  Charity  Hospital. — The  following  officers 
were  elected  at  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Medical  Board  of  Charity 
Hospital  for  the  current  year:  President,  Dr.  J.  H.  Ripley;  Vice-Presi- 
dent, Dr.  J.  F.  Ferguson  ;  Secretary,  Dr.  Edward  S.  Peck. 

Our  French  exchanges  note  the  abrogation  of  the  decree  by  virtue 
of  which  the  retirement  of  college  professors  has  been  enforced  on 
their  attaining  a  certain  age. 

Army  Intelligence. — Official  List  of  Changes  of  Stations  and  Du 
ties  of  Officers  of  the  Medical  Department,  United  States  Army,  from 
December  30,  1SS2,  to  January  6,  JSS3.—GoRai.s,  W.  C,  Assistant 
Surgeon.  Relieved  from  the  temporary  duty  to  which  assigned  under 
Par.  4,  S.  0.  137,  Department  of  Texas,  and  will  report  to  the  com- 
manding officer.  Fort  Brown,  Texas.  Par.  2,  S.  0.  140,  Department  of 
Texas,  December  26,  1882.  ==  McKee,  J.  C,  Surgeon.  To  report 
on  or  before  January  1,  1883,  to  the  commanding  officer.  Fort  Win- 
field  Scott,  California,  for  assignment  to  duty  as  Post  Surgeon.  Par. 
1,  S.  0.  197,  Department  of  California,  December  28,  1882. 
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HUMAN  AUTOMATISM. 

DELIVERED  AT  THE  LOWELL  I.\STITUTE,  BOSTOA', 

By  WILLIAM  B.  CARPENTER,  M.D.,  LL.  D.,  F.  R.  S.,  Em 
Lecture  IL 

Congenital  or  Primary  Avlomaliam  in  the  Bodies  of  the  Lower  Ani- 
mals and  of  Man.  Mechanism  of  KeQex  A?tion.  Provision  made  by 
it  for  the  Maintenance  of  the  Organic  Functions.  Morbid  Forms  of 
Reflex  Action. 

In  the  more  detailed  discussion  of  the  subject  of  human 
automatism  on  which  we  are  now  to  enter,  I  think  it  ju.st 
as  important  to  make  you  perceive  what  automatism  does, 
alike  in  our  corporeal  and  in  our  mental  nature,  as  what  it 
does  not.  And  it  is  my  intention  in  this  evening's  lecture 
to  place  before  you,  in  a  somewhat  connected  shape,  a  gen- 
eral outline  of  our  knowledge  of  the  automatism  of  creatures 
below  us  in  the  scale  of  organization,  beginning  with  some  of 
the  lowest  and  simplest  plants,  and  thence  ascending  grada- 
tionally  to  man.  The  automatism  of  man  may  be  considered 
as  partly  oriyinal  or  primari/,  and  partly  as  secondary  or 
acquired.  In  this  evening's  lecture  I  shall  confine  myself  to 
those  of  his  actions  which  are  originally  automatic  ;  and  we 
shall  find  that  all  tlicse  are  subservient  to  the  maintenance  of 
his  organic  functions,  whoso  continuous  performance  is  essen- 
tial to  his  life. 

I  pointed  out  to  you  in  the  last  lecture  that  if  we  could 
conceive  a  being  to  be  made  up  only  of  bones  and  ligaments, 
with  muscles  to  move  them,  and  with  a  nervous  system  and 
organs  of  sense,  and  if  such  a  being  were  capable  of  sustain- 
ing itself,  that  fabric  would  really  constitute  the  man  ;  but 
that,  as  such  a  fabric  could  not  sustain  and  exert  itself  (a  com- 
liinatiou  with  a  number  of  other  organs  being  requisite,  first 
to  build  it  up,  next  to  keep  it  in  working  order,  and  then, 
to  provide  the  force  to  work  it),  considerable  assistance  must 
be  given  by  the  nervo-niuscular  apparatus  in  the  labor  of 
that  part  of  our  organization.  And  we  shall  find  that  the 
primary  or  originally  automatic  actions  of  man  arc  entirely 
concerned  with  that  part  of  his  life  which  consists  in  vegeta- 
tive or  organic  activity — the  provision  and  application  of 
food-supply  and  the  elimination  of  waste-products.  In  the 
lower  tribes  of  animals,  on  tlic  other  liand,  wc  find  that  the 
whole  life  may  be  regarded  as  automatic,  there  being  noth- 
ing above  the  purely  physical  automatism  which  shows  itself 
in  plants.  But,  as  wo  rise  in  the  series,  we  shall  find  super- 
added to  the  purely  physical  automatism  what  we  may  call 
a  sensorial  automatism,  in  which  the  excitement  of  con- 
sciousness forms  a  necessary  link.  And  we  shall  then 
ascend  into  a  yet  higher  grade,  in  which  something  like 
rational  automatism  is  apparently  exhibited,  and  in  which 
feelings  somewhat  resembling  our  own  would  seem  to  take 
part.  And,  when  we  rise  still  higher,  we  find  this  rational 
automatism  gradually  attaining  more  and  more  of  an  intel- 
lectual character,  the  processes  of  reasoning  becoming  more 


elaborate  and  complex,  taking  a  larger  and  larger  part  in 
the  animal's  life,  habits,  and  conduct,  and  prompted  by  feel- 
ings and  emotions  which  show  a  very  marked  approxima- 
tion to  our  own. 

I  shall  commence  by  adverting  to  the  automatism  of 
some  of  the  very  lowest  and  simplest  forms  of  vegetable 
life — certain  little  water-plants  which  grow,  I  suppose,  in  your 
streams  as  they  do  in  ours,  as  thread-like  filaments  (  Con/ervce), 
which  attach  themselves  to  stones  in  running  streams ;  and 
also  the  broader  expansions  of  such  filaments  which  form 
the  grass-green  sea-weeds  (  Ulvoe)  that  are  very  common  upoa 
most  shores,  some  of  them  narrow  like  blades  of  grass,  some 
of  them  spreading  out  into  broad,  flat,  and  very  thin  expan- 
sions, each  consisting  of  only  a  single  layer  of  cells.  All 
these  belong  to  the  same  general  low  type  of  vegetable  or- 
ganization, the  diflEcrent  parts  being  mere  repetitions  of 
each  other,  without  any  difiEercntiation  (as  far  as  we  yet 
know)  even  fur  fructification.  At  a  certain  stage  of  their 
existence  the  green  matter  contained  in  their  cells  aggre- 
gates into  little  separate  bodies ;  and  we  can  see  these  with 
the  microscope  actively  moving  about  within  the  cells.  If 
you  find  one  of  the  grass-green  bands  of  an  Ulea,  attached 
to  a  stone  on  the  sea-shore,  with  its  terminal  portion  color- 
less, and  examine  it  microscopically  at  the  border  of  its 
green  portion,  you  will  probably  see  the  very  curious  spec- 
tacle which  utterly  astonished  me  when  I  first  witnessed  it 
forty  years  ago.  The  white  portion  being  that  from  which 
these  green  particles  have  already  been  discharged,  the  cells 
at  the  border  of  the  green  portion  are  in  the  act  of  discharg- 
ing them ;  and  you  may  see  the  green  particles  issuing  in 
numbers  through  apertures  in  the  cell-walls,  and  swarming 
in  the  drop  of  water  into  which  they  have  thus  escaped. 
These  motile  particles  we  call  zoospores,  the  term  "  spore" 
being  applied  to  the  reproductive  particles  of  these  plants, 
and  the  prefix  "  zoo  "  meaning  that  they  have  an  activity  of 
motion  which  makes  thcin  resemble  animals.  These  "  zoo- 
spores," in  some  instances,  have  vibratile  ciliary  filaments 
(so  named  from  their  resemblance  to  eyeliushes)  radiating  in 
great  numbers  from  every  part  of  their  globular  surface  ;  in 
other  instances  they  are  moved  by  the  "  lashing'/'  of  a  single, 
long,  whip-like  Jlagellum.  In  either  case,  the  motile  organs 
are  prolongations  of  the  protoplasmic  substance  of  the  inte- 
rior of  the  spore;  and  it  is  by  the  contractility  of  this  pro- 
toplasm, exactly  as  it  is  by  that  of  the  similar  protoplasmic 
filaments  in  the  lowest  tribes  of  animals  of  which  I  shall 
presently  speak,  th.it  these  active  movements  are  produced. 

Now,  it  is  a  singular  and  interesting  thing  to  find  this  won- 
derful animal-like  activity  in  what  are  unquestionably  vegeta- 
ble particles.  When  these  remarkable  movements  were 
first  noticed  by  a  naturalist  of  the  last  century,  Vaucher — 
whose  name  has  been  given  to  the  plant  in  which  he  ob- 
served them,  now  known  as  the  Vaiichcria — he  very  natu- 
rally described  the  org.inisni  as  a  plant  in  one  period  of  its 
existence  and  an  animal  in  the  other.  Wc  now,  however, 
know  of  so  many  instances  of  vegetable  movement  that 
we  do  not  regard  it  as  indicating  any  affinity,  in  the  minute 
"  zoospores  "  of  aquatic  plants  (which  such  movements 
serve  to  disperse),  to  the  animal  kingdom ;  and  I  m«y  give 
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you  another  rather  striking  example  of  them  in  the  "  motile  " 
state  of  the  minute  unicellular  plant  Protococcus  pluvialis. 

It  happened  to  me,  thirty-five  years  ago,  to  notice  in  an 
open  cistern  outside  my  house,  which  had  been  newly  filled 
by  a  thunder-shower  with  rain-water,  that,  when  the  sun 
shone  upon  its  surface,  the  water  became  covered  with  a 
green  scum,  which  rose  into  bubbles.  These,  I  felt  sure, 
were  bubbles  of  oxygen,  given  off  by  the  decomposition  of 
carbonic  acid  produced  by  the  action  of  the  green  matter 
under  the  influence  of  light ;  and  as  that  is  one  of  the  most 
characteristic  phenomena  of  vegetation,  any  organism  which 
exhibits  it  must  be  regarded  by  the  physiologist  as  almost 
unquestionably  belonging  to  the  vegetable  kingdom.  Yet 
when  I  took  up  some  of  this  green  scum  and  placed  it  un- 
der the  microscope,  I  at  once  saw  that  it  was  composed  of 
separate  particles,  each  furnished  with  a  Jlagellum,  by  the 
lashings  of  which  every  individual  particle  was  kept  in  a 
state  of  most  active  motion.  Yet  at  that  time  Professor 
Ehrenberg,  whose  authority  was  of  the  highest  among 
microscopists,  had  described  and  still  maintained  that  this 
Protococcus,  whose  vegetable  nature  no  one  any  longer 
doubts,  was  an  animal ;  and  he  also  maintained  the  animal 
character  of  what  almost  every  microscopist  now  accepts  as 
a  vegetable,  that  beautiful  Volvox — a  transparent  sphere, 
dotted  over  with  green  points,  and  having  an  incessant  roll- 
ing motion — which  is  found  in  many  ponds,  and  is,  doubt- 
less, familiar  to  many  of  you.  Every  one  of  these  green 
points  is  an  independent  vegetable  cell,  with  two  flagella 
.which  are  in  continual  vibration;  and  the  combined  lashing 
of  these  keeps  the  whole  globe  in  a  state  of  incessant  mo- 
tion, rolling  it  sometimes  in  one  way  and  sometimes  in  an- 
other across  the  field  of  view. 

Here,  then,  is  a  remarkable  instance  of  a  purely  physical 
automatism.  There  is  no  nervous  system  to  call  forth  these 
motions.  They  arise  entirely  from  the  endowments  of  the 
protoplasm  contained  within  the  vegetable  cell,  which  ex- 
tends itself  into  the  motile  filaments,  either  cilia  or  fla<jella. 

We  will  now  pass  from  these  to  a  higher  form  of  vege- 
table automatism,  which  will,  I  think,  be  yet  more  instruc- 
tive. I  refer  to  such  movements  as  you  may  see  performed 
by  the  sensitive  plant  (^Mimosa  sensitiva),  and  by  the  Ve- 
nus's  fly-trap  (Dioncea  muscipula).  In  the  case  of  the  sen- 
eitive  plant,  touching  any  one  of  tlie  leaflets,  when  the  plant 
is  in  a  state  of  full  activity,  is  sufiicient,  first,  to  cause  the 
folding  together  of  the  set  of  leaflets  upon  its  own  pinnule 
or  division  of  the  midrib,  and  then  to  produce  a  like  closure 
of  the  leaflets  on  other  pinnules  arising  from  the  same  mid- 
rib ;  and  the  effect  of  the  irritation  further  extends  to  the 
base  of  the  leaf-stalk  itself,  the  entire  leaf  suddenly  bending 
down.  This  condition  usually  lasts  for  some  little  time  ; 
and  then  the  leaf-stalk  rises,  the  pinnules  unclose,  and  the 
leaflets  spread  out  again. 

The  Venus's  fly-trap  has  a  leaf  consisting  of  two  broad 
expanded  lobes,  with  prickles  upon  the  surface  of  each  ;  and 
it  is  suflBcient  to  touch  either  of  these  prickles  for  the  lobes 
to  fold  together,  so  that  the  sharp  spines  which  project  from 
the  edge  of  each  cross  those  of  the  other,  inclosing  any  un- 
fortunate insect  that  has  alighted  upon  the  leaf.  You  are 
all  probably  aware  that  this  is  one  of  the  remarkable  cases 


investigated  by  Mr.  Darwin,  of  the  feeding  of  plants  upon 
animal  substances,  which  undoubtedly  minister  to  the  life 
and  growth  of  those  particular  types  of  vegetation. 

Now,  in  the  Venus's  fly-trap,  as  in  the  sensitive  plant, 
the  contraction  is  not  in  the  part  which  is  itself  irritated, 
but  in  a  distant  part,  the  touching  of  one  of  the  thorns  that 
project  from  the  surface  of  either  leaf-lobe  producing  a 
contraction  in  the  hinge-joint  by  which  the  two  leaf-lobes 
are  connected,  and  causing  them  to  close  together ;  and 
there  is  reason  to  believe,  from  recent  investigations,  that, 
in  this  and  similar  cases,  the  communication  between  the 
part  touched  and  the  part  which  contracts  is  effected  by 
a  continuous,  or  nearly  continuous,  thread  of  protoplasm, 
passing  from  cell  to  cell.  The  nature  of  this  communication 
is  now  being  made  the  subject  of  extremely  careful  study, 
both  in  Germany  and  in  England,  with  the  aid  of  the  most 
delicate  methods  of  investigation  that  can  be  brought  to 
bear  upon  it.  And  I  believe  the  conclusion  to  be  a  probable 
one,  that  we  have  here  something  which  may  be  said  to  be 
an  incipient  nervous  system.  As  we  shall  hereafter  see,  the 
essential  part  of  the  nervous  system  of  any  one  of  the  higher 
animals,  as  of  our  own,  is  an  intensified  protoplasm,  the 
function  of  which,  in  its  simplest  form,  is  purely  internun- 
cial — transmitting/rom  an  imiorcssible  ■paxt  the  effect  of  a 
stimulus  applied  to  itself  toward  a  contractile  part  which 
moves  in  respondence  thereto.  Thus,  in  the  sensitive  plant 
and  Venus's  fly-trap,  we  seem  to  have  a  distinct  foreshadow- 
ing of  the  lowest  form  of  proper  "  animal "  automatism — 
"  reflex  action  "  of  that  purely  physical  kind  which  is  alto- 
gether independent  of  consciousness. 

Commencing,  however,  with  the  movements  of  the  sim- 
plest animalcules,  we  find  their  conditions  to  be  essentially 
the  same  as  those  of  the  vegetable  zoospores — with  this 
difference  :  that  their  food,  instead  of  being  obtained  by  the 
action  of  light,  which  enables  the  plant  to  elaborate  it  for 
itself  out  of  the  water  and  air  in  which  it  lives,  consists  of 
material  already  thus  prepared,  which  is  for  the  most  part 
received  bodily  into  the  interior  of  the  cell.  I  will  not  say 
that  this  is  a  universal  distinction ;  but  it  is  certainly  the 
most  characteristic  distinction  between  the  animal  and  the 
vegetable,  that  while  the  vegetable  can  combine  oxygen, 
hydrogen,  carbon,  and  nitrogen  into  such  "  organic  com- 
pounds "  as  starch  and  protoplasm,  the  animal  is  dependent 
upon  organic  compounds  which  are  made  for  it  by  the  plant. 
And  this  distinction  we  find  very  obvious  in  a  large  propor- 
tion of  what  we  now  designate  as  true  animalcules,  sepa- 
rating from  Ehrenberg's  animalcules  a  large  group  which 
are  undoubtedly  to  be  transferred  to  the  vegetable  kingdom. 

Some  of  our  simplest  forms  of  animalcules  are  individual 
cells,  each  having  a  definite  opening  in  its  cell-wall,  through 
which  food-particles  are  dri\en  into  its  cell-cavity  by  the 
lashing  action  of  the  ciliary  filaments  with  which  it  is  be- 
set, these  cilia  also  producing  the  movement  of  the  ani- 
malcule through  the  water  that  brings  it  within  reach  of  the 
vegetable  particles  or  minuter  animalcules  on  which  it  lives. 

Now,  to  what  are  we  to  liken  these  animalcules  ?  Are 
we  to  consider  them  as  endowed  with  consciousness,  with 
will,  with  any  of  our  higher  mental  attributes?  I  think 
certainly  not.     I  believe  that  the   only  safe  method  is  to 
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look  out  in  ourselves  for  their  nearest  analogues,  and  not  to 
credit  those  simple  furms  of  animal  life  with  any  higher  at- 
Iributcs  than  what  we  find  in  the  corresponding  parts  of  our 
own  bodies.  Now,  ciliated  cells  are  found  clothing  the 
membranous  wall  of  our  own  internal  respiratory  passages ! 
from  that  which  lines  our  nostrils,  passing  thence  through  the 
windpipe,  and  being  thence  prolonged  throughout  the  "  bron- 
chial "  tree  in  the  interior  of  each  lung  ;  and  though  not  swal- 
lowing food-particles,  but  iiubibiiig  li<juid  nutriment  from 
tlip  blood-vessels  of  the  membrane  on  which  it  rests,  each  of 
these  ciliated  cells  maintains  an  independent  existence,  and 
helps  to  keep  up,  by  the  action  of  its  own  cilia,  a  constant 
movement  over  the  whole  of  the  respiiatory  surface,  by 
which  its  fluid  secretion  is  continually  urged  toward  the 
outlet  of  the  system  of  tubes,  instead  of  accumulating  and 
blocking  up  the  interior. 

There  is  another  type  of  about  the  same  grade,  of  which 
we  have  a  still  more  remarkable  parallelism  within  ourselves: 
this  is  the  Am(eba,c,n(i  of  the  simplest  forms  of  that  "  Khizo- 
pod  "  type  by  which  are  produced  those  beautiful  minute 
shells  that  wc  term  Foraminifera. 

This  Amoeba  is  a  jelly-speck,  which  is  found  in  most 
jionds,  and  is  familiar  to  almost  every  microscopist ;  it  is  a 
very  sluggish  kind  of  creature  compared  with  the  ciliated 
aiiiuKilcules;  but  the  watching  of  its  movements  is  extreme- 
ly interesting.  By  the  contractility  of  its  protoplasmic  sub- 
stance it  is  constantly  changinn;  its  fonn,  and  creeping  across 
the  field  of  the  microscope;  and  it  also  takes  in  animalcular 
particles  into  its  own  substance,  from  time  to  time,  not 
through  any  definite  mouth,  but  by  an  extemporized  passage 
into  the  interior,  the  ectoderm  or  outer  film  of  protoplasmic 
substance  being  everywhere  so  soft  that  there  is  only  a  little 
ililTerence  between  itself  and  the  rather  more  lifpiid  interior 
portion.  Thus,  any  particle  over  which  the  creature  moves 
f.M  be  received  by  a  sort  of  gaping  at  that  particular  point, 
the  formation  of  an  extemporized  mouth  leading  into  the 
cavity*  and  in  this  cavity  it  undergoes  diifestiou,  its  nutri- 
tive part  being  appropriated,  while,  if  there  bo  any  hard 
portion  to  be  rejected,  this  passes  out  of  the  superficial  layer 
by  an  extemporized  orifice  of  exit. 

Now,  it  may  surprise  many  of  you  to  learn  that  our  blood 
contains  immense  multitudes  of  very  similar  particles.  I  do 
not  refer  to  the  red  corpuscles  of  the  blood,  but  to  the  white 
or  colorless  corpuscles  ;  for  it  is  one  of  the  most  interesting 
of  modern  discoveries  made  bv  the  microscope,  that,  if  we 
get  some  of  these  under  view,  and  keep  (Uir  glass  slide  suf- 
liciciitly  warm  so  as  to  maintain  them  at  the  temperature  of 
I  he  body,  we  may  see,  on  watching  them  for  an  hour  or 
more,  most  ylm(j'6a-like  changes  in  them,  and  even  the  re- 
ception of  particles  into  their  interior,  as  in  the  Amceba. 
On  what  ground,  then,  are  wc  to  credit  the  Ama-ba  with 
any  higher  attributes  than  those  we  know  to  exist  in  these 
col(u-less  corpuscles  of  the  blood  ?  I  think  we  may  say  that 
they  are  creatures  of  pure  automatism.  They  liave  a  sepa- 
rate existence,  they  float  in  the  blood-streams,  and  each 
passes  through  a  life  of  its  own;  and  tliat  life  contributes  in 
some  way  not  yet  understood  to  our  own  general  life. 

There  seems  to  be  another  form  of  the  same  type  in  our 
own  bodies — the  cells  at  the  extremities  of  the  intestinal 


villi — the  little  rootlets  through  which  the  nutrient  mate- 
rials provided  bj-  the  work  of  digestion  are  selected  and 
p.assed  on  into  our  absorbent  vessels.  For  it  ha.s  come  out 
very  clearly  of  late — in  the  careful  investigations  which  have 
been  made  upon  the  interior  structure  of  the  Hydra,  the 
common  fresh-water  polyp,  and  other  forms  of  the  same  type 
— that  their  digestive  cavity  has  a  lining  of  amaboid  cells,  and 
that  these  cells  really  do  the  work  of  absorption,  selecting 
from  the  products  of  digestion  from  the  cavity  of  the  stom- 
ach, and  communicating  those  products  to  the  other  layers 
which  form  the  walls  of  the  stomach  .and  body.  This  is  a 
very  curious  and  interesting  consideration,  and  sliows  how 
even  the  body  of  man  is  an  aggregate  of  separate  exist- 
ences, each  living  and  acting  for  itself,  and  yet  all  contrib- 
uting to  do  his  work  for  him. 

Let  us  go  a  little  higher,  and  look  at  some  of  the  more 
remarkable  actions  of  some  of  these  lower  animals,  which 
have  a  very  definite  and  rhythmical  type  of  movement.  I 
dare  say  that  most  of  you  have  seen  some  forms  of  the  com- 
mon jelly-fish,  and  have  remjirkcd  how  they  swim  through 
the  water  with  a  sort  of  flapping  action,  which  might  re- 
mind you  of  the  beating  of  the  heart.  Now,  this  is  truly 
a  rhythmical  automatism,  a  movement  taking  place  at  regu- 
lar intervals,  which  is  sustained  by  the  animal's  own  mech- 
anism. And  it  has  recently  been  clearly  determined  that 
there  is  here  a  distinct  separation  between  nen'c  and  mus- 
cle ;  th.nt  we  are  no  longer  concerned  with  a  homogeneous 
contractile  substance  which  is  (so  to  speak)  both  nerve  and 
muscle  alike,  at  once  receiving  impressions,  and  responding 
directly  to  those  impressions,  as  is  the  case  with  the  low 
protoplasmic  creatures  whose  actions  we  have  previously 
considered ;  but  that  there  is  in  one  p.art  a  substance  which 
receives  the  impression,  and  in  another  part  a  substance 
which  is  called  into  contraction  by  that  impression  through 
the  "  internuncial"  action  of  threads  of  intensified  proto- 
plasm, which  constitute  a  low  form  of  nervous  system. 
Mounting  a  step  higher,  I  may  e.ill  your  attention  to  an  ani- 
mal which  has  been  for  many  years  a  subject  of  mv  own 
special  study — the  Comatiila,  or  "  feather-star,"  which  is  the 
commonest  type  on  temperate  shores  of  that  great  group  of 
Crinoids,  or ''  stone-lilies,"  which,  though  chiefly  known  in  a 
fossil  state,  has  been  shown  by  recent  researches  to  be  still 
living  at  considerable  depths  in  various  parts  of  the  oceanic 
area.  The  peculiarity  of  the  Comatiila  is  that,  although  in 
its  early  state  a  stalked  crinoid,  attached  at  its  ba.'^e  to  a 
fixed  support,  it  falls  off  this  stalk  at  a  certain  stage  of  its 
growth  and  becomes  a  free  swimming  st.ar-fish.  The  ordi- 
nary star-fish,  you  know,  are  very  sluggish  creatures ;  but 
this  "feather-star"  (so  designated  by  my  old  friend,  the  late 
Professor  Edward  Forbes,  who  first  brought  it  into  special 
note  among  us)  has  a  remarkably  active,  free  swimming 
movement.  Instead  of  having  the  thick  arms  of  the  com- 
mon star-fish,  which  are  really  divisions  of  the  body,  it  has 
a  central  body  and  five  primary  ray.*,  each  of  which  dindos 
into  two  arms,  so  that  there  ."»ro  ten  arms  .iltogcther;  and  it 
is  a  most  interesting  and  beautiful  thing  to  see  the  manner 
in  which  this  creature  swims.  The  altern.ite  anns — wc 
might  say  .nil  the  ri<ihl  and  all  the  U/t  arms,  if  the  creature 
had  right  and  left  sides — move  together,  the   right  arms 
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first  arching  up  like  a  swan's  neck,  then  turning  down  again, 
and  then  bending  backward ;  and  then  the  left  arms  doing 
exactly  the  same,  with  the  most  perfect  rhythm  and  sym- 
metry. In  this  creature  there  is  the  most  perfect  division 
between  nerve  and  muscle.  The  skeleton  of  every  arm  is 
composed  of  a  gradually  tapering  series  of  hundreds  of 
similar  calcareous  segments  ;  and  these  segments  are  (so  to 
speak)  hinged  one  upon  another,  with  a  pair  of  muscles  in- 
terposed above  the  hinge  between  each  and  the  next.  These 
muscles  are  all  flexors,  bending  the  successive  joints  upward 
one  upon  another,  so  that,  by  their  consentaneous  action, 
the  arm  is  coiled  into  a  regular  spiral,  resembling  a  watch- 
spring.  These  flexor  muscles  are  antagonized  by  an  elastic 
ligament  passing  helow  the  hinge  between  each  segment 
and  the  next,  and  the  action  of  these  is  to  straighten  the 
arm  out  again  when  the  muscles  are  relaxed.  Now,  I  have 
carefully  experimented  upon  this  "  feather-star,"  and  I  have 
satisfied  myself  completely  that  there  is  a  definite  central 
nervous  system  from  which  the  stimulation  proceeds  to 
these  flexor  muscles  of  the  arms,  and  have  found  it  a  most 
interesting  problem  to  work  out  the  particular  mode  in 
which  that  nervous  system  operates.  I  must  not  detain  you 
with  any  details  upon  this  subject,  but  merely  tell  you  that 
we  have  in  this  creature  one  of  the  most  beautiful  examples 
of  a  rhythmical  and  concentraneous  action  of  hundreds  of 
pairs  of  muscles  all  working  together  automatically  under 
the  general  direction  of  a  central  nervous  system. 

These  "  feather-stars,"  like  other  animals  of  the  Radiate 
type,  have  all  their  organs  equal  and  similar  to  one  another ; 
there  are  no  eyes  to  direct  the  animal  in  any  particular  course ; 
there  is  nothing  that  can  be  called  a  head,  nothing  that  can 
be  called  a  tail ;  their  limbs,  in  swimming,  move  equally  all 
round  ;  and,  when  they  fix  themselves  and  expand  their  arms, 
a  little  irritation  to  the  tentacles  round  the  mouth  will  cause 
the  whole  of  the  arms  to  shut  up  together,  as  if  to  protect 
the  mouth,  and  then  gradually  unclosing  when  the  irritation 
ceases.  It  is  a  singular  proof  of  the  pure  automatism  of 
these  movements  that  I  have  often  noticed  that  an  arm 
which  has  been  thrown  off  (a  frequent  occurrence  with 
these  animals),  and  which  has  lain  in  a  saucer  of  sea-water 
for  several  days,  coiled  up  in  a  spiral,  has  sometimes  sud- 
denly uncoiled,  and  has  as  suddenly  coiled  up  as  it  was 
before,  by  the  alternating  action  of  the  ligaments  and  the 
muscles,  without  any  obvious  cause. 
(  Jb  6e  concluded.) 
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E.EGAEDING  THE  NOEMAL  POSTURE  OF 
THE  ADULT  UTEEUS. 

By  ANDREW  F.  OUERIER,  M.  D. 

It  would  appear  to  the  minds  of  many  that  this  ques- 
tion was  long  ago  settled.  Schultze  assumes  that  he  has 
established  the  only  correct  view  of  the  matter  ("  Zur  Klar- 
stellung  der  Indicationen  fiir  Behandlung  der  Ante-  und 
Retro-versionen  und  -flexionen  der  Gebarmutter,"  Leipzig, 
1879),  but  Fritsch  has  surpassed  him,  and  gives  as  the 


normal  posture  of  the  organ  an  inclination  which  implies 
one  of  two  things — either  that  the  German  women,  in  their 
native  land,  are  differently  constructed  from  the  American 
and  English  women  (admitting  the  accuracy  of  Fritsch's 
observations  and  examinations),  or  the  perceptions  of  Eng- 
lish and  American  gynfecologists  have  been  dull,  and  their 
work  has  been  of  a  stupid  character.  The  examination  of 
the  uterus  and  its  relations  upon  the  dead  body  does  not 
reveal  to  us  the  same  facts  which  are  obtained  by  an  ex- 
amination of  the  living.  The  organs  and  tissues  in  the 
dead  body  are  stiffened  and  contracted,  and  the  uterus 
itself  becomes  retroflexed  within  twenty-four  hours  after 
death  (Schultze,  op.  cit),  supposing  the  subject  to  have 
been  placed  upon  the  back,  as  is  usually  the  case,  and  the 
uterus  to  have  been  in  a  normal  posture  at  the  time  of 
death.  If  the  examination  be  made  during  life,  on  the 
other  hand,  the  impression  conveyed  by  the  touch  will  vary 
according  as  the  patient  is  examined  in  the  standing  posi- 
tion, upon  the  back,  upon  the  left  side,  or  upon  the  hands 
and  knees,  unless  the  organ  is  fixed  by  inflammatory  de- 
posits, or  is  deformed  in  some  way.  Therefore,  the  desira- 
bility is  obvious  that  writers  upon  this  subject  fix  upon 
some  standard,  as  it  were  ;  that  is  to  say,  some  posture  which 
will  always  be  assumed  in  descriptions  of  the  natural  pos- 
ture of  the  organ.  This  will  prevent  confusion,  especially 
in  the  minds  of  beginners,  for  it  should  bo  the  aim  of 
teaching  to  make  its  definitions  as  exact  as  possible  ;  indeed, 
formulated  knowledge  can  lay  claim  to  the  title  of  science 
only  when  established  upon  such  a  foundation.  What, 
then,  are  the  tissues  and  organs  which  constitute  the  en- 
vironment of  the  uterus  when  in  a  condition  of  health  ;  what 
the  forces  at  work  to  keep  the  organ  in  a  condition  of 
equilibrium?  For  an  answer  to  the  first  part  of  this  ques- 
tion there  is  no  recourse  but  the  study  of  the  dead  body  ; 
by  reasoning  upon  the  principles  of  mechanics  we  can  reach 
an  answer  to  the  second  part.  If  we  obtain  a  transverse 
pelvic  section  of  an  adult  female,  prepared,  perlmps,  as 
Braun  prepares  his  beautiful  frozen  sections,  we  find  the 
uterus  a  center  toward  which  all  the  surrounding  elements 
converge  and  contribute.  Truly  nature  has  provided  gen- 
erously for  that  part  of  the  organism  where  such  wonderful 
work  is  accomplished — the  bladder  in  front,  the  rectum 
behind,  areolar  tissue  where  requisite,  the  broad  ligaments 
and  the  Fallopian  tubes  on  either  side,  and  midway  or 
thereabout  between  the  bladder  and  the  broad  ligaments 
the  thick  round  ligaments,  with  more  or  fewer  muscular 
fibers,  as  if  backward  displacement  were  an  event  antici- 
pated and  provided  for.  Examining  more  closely  and  at  a 
lower  level,  the  utero-sacral  ligaments  are  seen,  extending 
from  the  posterior  superior  aspect  of  the  cervix  to  the  sec- 
ond bone  of  the  sacrum  in  such  a  way  as  to  obtain  the 
greatest  mechanical  advantage  ;  the  vagina  lies  underneath, 
equivalent  to  a  thick  strip  of  muscular  tissue,  and  it  is 
strengthened  upon  either  side  by  the  fibers  of  the  pubo- 
coccygeal muscle.  In  front  extend  the  vesico-uterine  and 
vesico-pubic  ligaments,  or,  as  they  have  been  termed  col- 
lectively, the  utero-puliic  ligament  (Studley,  "Am.  Jour, 
of  Obstet.,"  xii,  39).  These  two  series  of  structures  men- 
tioned are  more  particularly  the  attachments  of  the  uterus, 
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though  the  vagina  is  both  an  attachment  and  a  support.  In 
order  to  study  the  basis  of  support  of  the  uterus,  a  vertical 
antero-posterior  pelvic  section  in  the  median  line  will  be 
required.  The  elements  which  constitute  it  are  the  mus- 
iles  of  the  pelvic  floor,  the  sacro-sciatie  and  perineal  liga- 
ments, the  perineal  septum,  the  perineal  muscles,  the  vagina, 
fiie  perineal  body,  and  areolar  tissue  (Studley,  loc.  cit.).  To 
ilipse  Hart  adds  the  sphincter  ani  ("  Obstet.  Jour,  of  Great 
i'.ritain  and  Ireland,"  vii,  447),  which,  when  possessing  its 
normal  degree  of  contraction,  is  capable  of  no  little  resisting 
force. 

Xi'xt,  the  forces  which  rogiiiatc  the  posture  of  the 
uterus  will  be  considered.  Since  the  round  and  broad  liga- 
iiiimts  are  found  to  be  somewhat  lax  when  examined  in 
what  appears  to  be  their  normal  condition,  we  may  conclude 
that  their  object  is  not  that  of  suspension  ;  besides,  there  is 
no  necessity  for  such  an  hypothesis,  considering  the  basis  of 
support  upon  which  the  uterus  rests.  \Vc  would  infer,  from 
the  situation  of  the  organ  in  a  cavity  in  which  it  is  more 
or  less  movable,  that  the  function  of  these  ligaments  is  a 
poising  one,  as  in  eases  where  guy-ropes  arc  used.  Savage's 
experiments  seem  to  confirm  this  idea  (Savage's  illustrations 
of  the  surgery  of  the  female  pelvic  organs).  Should  one 
of  the  broad  ligaments  become  thielvcned  and  shortened, 
the  uterus  must  of  necessity  be  drawn  to  that  side,  dis- 
turbing the  arrangement  of  all  the  forces  acting  upon  the 
organ,  and  resulting  in  misplacement.  Should  both  be 
shortened,  the  uterus  must  of  necessity  rise  in  the  pelvis. 
The  same  mechanical  principles  must  obtain  should  excess- 
ive shortening  of  the  round  ligaments  occur,  excepting,  of 
course,  that  the  force  is  exercised  in  a  different  direction 
from  that  which  is  exercised  by  the  broad  ligaments.  The 
utero-sacral  ligaments  fill  a  most  important  role,  inserted  as 
they  are  in  nearly  a  vertii'al  direction,  and  containing  a,s 
they  do  unstriped  nmscidar  fibers.  Having  elasticity  and 
contractility,  and  drawing  the  uterus  upward  and  backward, 
they  iire  well  called  musculi  retractores  uteri  (Schultze, 
/or.  cit.).  Their  action  is  antagonized  by  the  weight  of  the 
intestines  which  is  imposed  above  the  uterus,  and  also  bv 
the  utero-pubic  ligament.  In  the  latter  force  the  bladder 
itself  must  of  necessity  be  a  sharer.  Against  the  force 
wiiieh  the  uterus  exerts  by  its  weight,  in  a  downward  di- 
rection, arc  opposed  the  structures  described  as  the  basis  of 
support.  Doubtless  some  of  them  are  more  importimt  than 
others,  but  that  is  not  now  to  be  discussed.  Suttice  it  to 
say  that  they  must  exist  in  their  integrity  in  order  to  fur- 
nish the  normal  support.  To  obtain  information  in  regard 
to  the  remaining  forces  which  act  upon  the  uterus,  a  pelvic 
section  is  not  sullicient.  We  nnist  theorize  in  the  matter, 
and  the  many  theories  which  exist  as  to  the  action  of  the 
abdominal  muscles  and  the  intestines  show  the  nncertaintv 
thai  is  attached  to  the  subject.  That  the  intestines  exert 
.•m  ini|)ortant  influence  upon  the  posture  of  the  uterus 
seems  to  be  overlooked  or  ignored  by  .some  writers.  Grav- 
ity nuisl  eouipel  their  descent  into  the  anterior  and  posterior 
cul-de-sacs.  Their  weight,  and  the  pressure  of  their  eon- 
tents,  solid  and  gas»ous,  create  an  opposing  force  to  the 
movements  of  the  uterus.  To  this  must  be  .added  the  ever- 
intermitting  action  of  the  diaphnigm  upon  them,  and  this 


force  is  further  complicated  by  the  action  of  the  abdominal 
muscles,  (We  see  a  good  illustration  of  this  force  in  the 
effort  of  straining  during  defecation.)  The  two  sets  of 
muscles  work  at  nearly  a  right  angle  with  each  other,  and 
the  resultant  of  the  two  forces  is  one  which  corresponds 
practically  with  the  axis  of  the  superior  strait,  and  this 
force  is  transmitted  through  the  intestines  to  the  uterus. 
(That  this  is  the  main  force  in  determining  the  posture  of 
the  uterus  is  seen  in  the  effect  of  bearinrf  down  when  the 
organ  is  prolapsed,  or  shows  a  tendency  to  prolapse.) 
Thomas  mentions  as  a  support,  "  which  is  not  powerful,  but 
is  too  important  to  be  overlooked"  ("  Diseases  of  Women," 
5th  ed.,  p.  3C9),  the  anterior  projection  in  the  posterior 
wall  of  the  vagina,  upon  which  the  end  of  the  cervix  rests, 
and  calls  it  the  "  vaginal  promontory  "  ;  but  I  have  consid- 
ered this  as  a  portion  of  the  .structure  of  the  vagina,  and 
the  vagina  was  mentioned  as  a  part  of  the  6a»i>  of  support. 
To  sum  tip,  then,  the  mechanical  forces  at  work  in  keeping 
the  uterus  in  a  condition  of  stable  equilibrium  are  :  I.  The 
support  furnished  by  the  underlying  tissues.  2.  The  pois- 
ing influence  of  the  round  and  the  broad  ligament^i.  3.  The 
tension  of  the  utero-.sacral  ligaments,  exerted  in  an  upward 
and  backward  direction,  which  is  antagonized  by  the  weight 
of  the  intestines,  by  the  utero-pubic  ligament,  and  by  the 
bladder.  4.  The  pressure  of  the  intestines,  per  se,  together 
with  the  transmitted  force  from  the  diaphragm  and  the 
abdominal  muscles.  When  the  patient  is  examined  while 
lying  in  the  dorsal  position,  the  finger  is  able  to  define  the 
boundaries  of  the  cervix  within  the  vagina,  and,  to  a  certain 
extent,  above  the  vagina.  The  body  of  the  organ  will  fall 
back  through  several  degrees,  aided  by  the  displacement  of 
the  intestines,  and  will  be  out  of  reach  of  the  finger  which 
is  in  the  vagina.  A  further  source  of  difliculty  in  B.«ccr- 
taining  the  normal  posture  by  an  examination  in  this  posi- 
tion arises  from  the  fact  that  as  the  body  of  the  uterus  falls 
back  the  cervix  falls  forward,  not  to  the  same  extent,  how- 
ever, for  the  center  of  motion  does  not  correspond  with  the 
center  of  the  organ.  From  this  it  will  also  appear  that  the 
bimanual  method  of  examination  will,  in  very  many  cases, 
be  ineffective.  In  many  more  ca.ses  the  contraction  of  the 
abdominal  muscles,  and  an  abundant  deposit  of  fat,  will 
prevent  such  an  examination.  (In  very  few  ca-ses  would  it 
seem  to  be  possible  to  carry  the  bim.inual  method  to  the 
extent  which  Schultze  recommends  for  the  repositing  of  a 
retroflexed  uterus.  Certainly  those  abdominal  walls  must 
be  abnormally  lax  which  will  submit  to  such  complete 
(finipliii;/  behind  the  uterus.) 

In  Sims's  position,  the  great  advantages  in  making  an 
examination  consist  in  the  use  of  Sims's  speculum  and  the 
uterine  sound.  The  error  of  posture  will  arise  from  the 
dislodgnient  of  the  intestines,  and  the  consequent  slight 
anteversion  resulting.  In  the  knee-elbow  position  it  is  ob- 
vious that  either  anteflexion  or  anteversion  would  occur,  if 
the  uterus  were  normally  movable.  When  the  patient  is 
standing  we  have  all  the  forces  at  work  to  enable  us  to  as- 
certain the  normal  posture.  The  intestines  have  gravitated 
into  the  cul-de-sj>cs  and  about  the  fundus,  the  structures 
forming  the  basis  of  support  arc  in  a  state  of  rc.«t,  and  the 
same  applies  to  the  li^monts.     Piussing  in  the  finger,  we 
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are  able  to  map  out  tlic  parts  witli  as  great  distinctness  as 
in  any  of  tbe  other  positions,  and  we  have  the  assurance, 
from  the  disposition  of  the  elements  which  constitute  the 
environment  of  the  uterus,  that  we  can  detect  its  relations 
with  its  environment  without  being  compelled  to  allow 
much  or  little  for  the  shifting  of  one  or  another  force  which 
is  a  necessity  in  either  of  the  other  three  positions.  I  do 
not  know  that  it  would  be  possible,  or  safe  if  possible,  to 
employ  in  this  position  that  most  useful  adjunct,  the  sound. 
We  have  the  other  positions,  however,  in  which  it  can  be 
used  if  desired  ;  but  I  think  one  may  become  so  well  edu- 
cated in  examining  patients  in  the  standing  position  that 
he  will  be  willing  to  risk  a  statement  as  to  what  he  has 
found  without  reference  to  the  sound  or  to  any  other 
position. 

I  stated  at  the  outset  that  Schultze,  in  the  pamphlet  to 
which  I  referred  (his  views  are  further  stated  in  Essays  50 
and  176,  Volkmann's  "  Sammlung  "),  considers  that  he  has 
established  the  normal  posture  of  the  uterus.  It  is  these 
views  of  his,  and  also  those  of  Fritsch,  which  are  more  ex- 
ao-gerated,  which  it  is  the  object  of  this  paper  to  criticise. 
What  has  preceded  has  had  this  end  in  view.  According  to 
Schultze,  the  anterior  wall  of  the  uterus  is  nearly  parallel  to 
the  anterior  vaginal  wall  when  the  bladder  is  empty.  (His 
diagram,  which  is  reproduced,  does  not  indicate  that  such 
is  the  case.) 


the  uterus  is  lifted  up,  and  as  it  is  emptied,  the  uterus  fol- 
lows it  downward  and  forward,  gravity  being  one  cause, 
when  the  woman  is  in  the  upright  position,  but  the  chief 
one  being  the  intra-abdominal  pressure  acting  upon  the  pos- 
terior surface  of  the  uterus.  Thus  he  considers  that  the 
uterus  is  in  a  constant  state  of  motion,  and  that  during  the 


FiQ.  1.— Sagittal  Bection  through  the  female  pelvis.    Normal  position  of  the 
titerus,  with  the  bladder  nearly  empty,  according  to  Schultze. 

The  diagram  shows  the  fundus  resting  upon  the  empty 
bladder,  which  is  said  to  be  normal.     As  the  bladder  fills. 


Fig.  2.— Anteflexion  of  the  nterns,  according  to  Schnltze. 

emptying  of  a  full  bladder  it  moves  through  an  angle  of 
48°,  If  the  preceding  statements  are  true,  it  should  always 
be  possible  to  feel  the  fundus  through  the  anterior  vaginal 
wall,  or,  with  a  sound,  through  the  bladder.  Wing  has 
pointed  out  ("Boston  Med.  and  Surg.  Jour.,"  cvi,  121)  that 
that  which  is  often  supposed  to  be  the  body  of  the  uterus, 
"anteflexcd  or  anteverted,"  is  simply  a  "sagging"  of  the 
organ,  to  which  may  be  added  that  in  such  cases  there  may 
be  even  less  flexion  than  exists,  according  to  Schultze,  when 
the  bladder  is  full.  The  sound  would  give  useful  informa- 
tion in  such  a  case.  If  the  fundus  rests  upon  the  bladder, 
then  the  anterior  cul-de-sac  must  be  empty,  and  not  occu- 
pied by  intestines,  in  which  case  we  can  conceive  that 
Schultze's  views  might  be  correct.  We  have  supposed,  too, 
that  the  bladder  is  an  irritable  organ,  and  would  resist  the 
constant  pressure  of  a  solid  body  upon  it.  When  the  uterus 
is  anteflexed,  as  Schultze  understands  anteflexion  (see  Fig. 
2),  and  permanently  fixed,  from  whatever  cause,  there  is 
still  greater  reason  for  consequent  irritation  of  the  bladder. 
The  portion  which  is  under  the  fundus  uteri  does  not  yield 
as  the  organ  fills ;  consequently  the  latter  dilates  unequally, 
and  this  is  pathological.     Clinically,  we  find  patients  com- 
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plaining  of  troubles  in  the  bladder  when  such  conditions 
exist.  Why  wc  do  not  always  find  this  same  trouble  when 
the  uterus  is  enlarging  during  the  first  monihs  of  pregnancy 
I  can  not  say.  In  many  cases  there  is  great  trouble  at  such 
times,  in  others  there  may  be  contraction  of  the  broad  liga- 
ments, or  some  other  compensating  change  which  prevents 
harm  to  the  bladder  from  undue  pressure ;  at  all  events,  the 
condition  then  is  physiological,  and  I  do  not  know  that  even 
Schultze  claims  that  the  liingo-joint  movement  continues 
until  the  uterus  is  free  in  the  upper  pelvis.  It  is  therefore 
necessary  to  bring  other  evidence  that  the  bladder  would 
not  and  does  not  rebel  against  the  constant  pressure  of  the 
unimpregnatcd  uterus.  Again,  if  the  intestines  are  not  in 
the  anterior  cul-de  sac,  but  lie  over  the  posterior  surface  of 
the  uterus,  that  organ  being,  as  Schultzc  says,  in  a  position 
nearly  parallel  (as  to  its  anterior  wall)  with  the  anterior 
vaginal  wall,  and  if  the  intr.i-abdominal  pressure  is  the  chief 
force  which  causes  the  uterus  to  fail  downward  and  forward, 
that  force  must  be  exerted  through  the  intestines  in  a  ver- 
tical direction,  in  which  case  the  contractile  force  of  the  ab- 
dominal muscles  is  entirely  ignored,  and  the  bladder  as  it 
fills  is  compelled  not  only  to  raise  the  uterus,  but  the  super- 
imposed weight  of  the  intestines  as  well,  a  quantum  of  work 
of  which  I  believe  it  to  be  incapable.  If  the  preceding 
criticism  is  a  just  one,  it  would  be  superfluous  to  add  very 
much  in  regard  to  Fritsch's  views.  The  accompanying  dia- 
gram represents  his  idea  of  the  normal  posture  of  the 
uterus. 


Pio.  8.— Normnl  position  of  tho  ntoras.    (Fritacli.) 

He  says  ("  Die  Lagovcraiidcrungon  dor  Gcbiirmntter," 
Billroth's  "  Ilandbuch  der  Fraucnkraukheitcn,"  drilter  Ab- 
schnitt)  that  the  cervix  makes  with  the  corpus  uteri,  when 
the  bladder  is  empty,  an  angle  of  nearly  90^,  and  that  the 
healthy  uterus  can  be  flexed  back  and  forth  easily,  rigidity 


being  due  to  chronic  metritis.  He  also  says  that  if  the 
angle  of  flexion  is  greater  than  a  right  angle,  or  if  the 
amount  of  flexion  is  not  lessened  by  the  dilatation  of  the 
bladder  or  the  congestion  of  menstruation,  the  condition  is 
pathological.  lie  bases  his  statements  upon  the  examina- 
tion of  more  than  fifteen  liundred  women,  in  the  majority 
of  whom  the  posture  was  that  which  he  describes  and  fig- 
ures as  normal.  With  the  uterus  bent  at  90°,  or  even  al- 
lowing that  it  recedes  somewhat  from  that,  if  the  examina- 
tion bo  made  when  the  patient  is  in  the  dorsal  position,  the 
use  of  the  sound  must  be  very  difficult — much  more  so  than 
is  the  usual  experience  in  this  country.  Think,  too,  of 
flexing  a  woman's  uterus  back  and  forth  through  180°,  and 
rigidity  not  resulting.  The  women  whom  he  examined 
may  have  been  of  that  class,  which  one  sees  so  frequently 
in  German  towns  and  cities,  who  carry  heavy  burdens  upon 
the  back — tubs  of  water,  bales  of  rags,  and  other  bulky 
substances.  They  are  much  of  the  time  hent  forward,  and 
it  may  be  that  the  constant  tension  of  the  abdominal  mus- 
cles, exerting  through  the  intestines  a  force  working  down- 
ward and  inward,  produces  the  inclination  forward  of  the 
body  of  the  uterus,  which  is  not  the  rule  here,  where  women 
are  comparatively  seldom  seen  carrying  heavy  burdens  upon 
the  back.  Clinical  facts  in  a  matter  of  this  kind  are  better 
than  no  end  of  theorizing,  and  these,  in  so  far  as  I  have 
been  able  to  interpret  them,  incline  me  to  hold  the  same 
opinion  as  that  which  is  expressed  by  Barnes,  Graily 
Hewitt,  Emmet,  Thomas,  and  other  well-known  English 
and  American  gynxcologists,  which  is  that  the  normal  pos- 
ture of  the  uterus  does  not  vary  greatly  from  the  direction 
which  is  taken  by  the  pelvic  axis,  the  body  of  the  organ 
coinciding  practically  with  the  axis  of  the  superior  strait. 
This  view  also  explains  satisfactorily,  at  least  to  my  mind, 
the  action  of  those  forces  which  are  developed  around  the 
organ,  and  which  must  have  a  determining  influence. 


CASES  OF  BRAIN  TROUBLE  WITHOUT  OR- 
GANIC LESION.* 

By  CASPAR  GRISWOLD,   M.  D. 

Careful  pathological  investigation  has  of  late  years 
shown  us  how  few  cases  there  are  of  coma,  dcliriatii,  or  other 
disturbance  of  a  nature  to  suggest  the  bruin  as  its  origin, 
which  can  not  be  shown  to  be  dependent  upon  cerebral  le- 
sion, or  to  whi..'li  some  definite  cause  can  not  be  assigned, 
such  as  urscniia,  one  of  the  essential  fevers,  a  poi'.m,  etc 
Vet  cases  do  even  now  from  time  to  time  pnsent  themselves 
in  which  we  see  the  gravest  symptoms  of  brain  trouble  de- 
velop wi'ihout  being  able  to  satisfactorily  explain  their  occur- 
rence ;  and  the  more  we  know  about  the  definite  causes  of 
such  symptoms,  the  more  interesting  those  few  cases  become 
in  which  we  observe  coma,  dtlirinm,  and  the  like,  as  evi- 
dences, apparently,  of  mere  function.il  disturbance.  The  sub- 
ject is  most  aptly  introduced  by  the_following  histories  of 
eases : 

Cask  I. — B.,  twentv-four  years  of  age,'single,  American, 
a  gen)lonian,  .ind  well  cducsied.    He  bad  bad  no  illness  since 

*  Read  before  ibe  New  York  Clinical  Socictr,  December  !9,  188S. 
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cliikiliood,  and  was  strong  and  active,  and  very  temperate  as 
regards  both  alcohol  aud  tobacco.  His  nervous  temperament 
war  intense  and  excitable,  and  he  bad  a  great  fondness  for 
music  and  art.  For  two  years  he  had  been  employed  as 
clerk  in  a  position  which  imposed  upon  him  great  responsi- 
bility and  required  the  closest  attention.  During  the  last 
two  months  he  bad  become  a  little  "run  down,"  had  suffered 
from  indigestion  and  insomnia,  and  had  lost  considerably  in 
weight.  lie  was  advised  by  friends  to  take  a  vacation,  but 
persisted  in  his  work  and  consulted  a  physician,  who  pre- 
scribed tive  grains  of  quinine  three  times  a  day  ;  this  be  con- 
tinued to  take  up  to  the  time  of  bis  illness,  but  wiih  little 
benefit.  I  was  first  called  to  see  bim  at  10.30  p.  m.  August 
20tli.  I  found  him  comatose,  though  not  profoundly ;  be 
could  be  roused  to  consciousness,  but  not  to  intelligence.  A 
servant  who  was  witli  him  told  me  that  he  had  complained 
of  weariness  all  day,  had  ealen  scarcely  any  dinner  at  6  p.  m., 
and  had  gone  to  take  a  walk  in  the  evening.  He  had  re- 
turned at  about  10  p.  m.,  complaining  of  headache,  and  had 
asked  for  a  hot  foot-bath  previous  to  retiring  for  the  night. 
While  he  was  taking  the  foot-liath  he  fainted,  and  was  pre- 
vented from  falling  forw  ard  by  the  servant.  On  closer  ex- 
amination I  found  his  temperature  normal,  bis  pulse  soft, 
compressible,  and  sixty-five  to  the  minute;  In's  respirations 
were  of  normal  frequency,  not  stertorous  or  sigiiing,  or  in 
any  way  peculiar.  His  pupils  seemed  normal,  and  reacted  to 
light,  although  be  did  not  Hir.ch  when  a  light  was  suddenly 
brousbt  near  bis  face.  He  could  with  difiiculty  be  made  to 
protrude  his  tongue ;  it  did  not  ileviate.  The  muscles  did 
not  anywhere  show  rigidity  or  paralysis.  His  skin  was  cool 
and  moist ;  his  bead  was  not  hot,  and  carotid  pulsation  was 
not  marked.  Uis  heart  and  lungs  seemed  normal,  and  exami- 
nation of  the  urine  was  negative.  The  patient  was  induced  to 
swallow  half  an  ounce  of  brandy,  and  in  two  hours  was  so 
f:ir  improved  that  he  could  converse,  although  his  attention 
was  bad,  and  he  seemed  dazed  and  stupid.  A  grain  of  calo- 
mel was  administered  in  the  form  of  a  Fullei's  tablet.  In 
the  morning  the  patient  had  not  materially  improved;  his 
mind  was  still  obscured,  and  he  complained  of  pain  in  the 
bead  and  tlirouoh  the  eyes.  The  attendant  reported  that  he 
had  pass<'d  a  restless  night,  sleeping  little,  and  tossing  about ; 
at  times  he  bad  been  delirious,  addressing  imaginary  persons, 
etc.  The  patient,  on  being  assisted  to  an  erect  position, 
staggered,  and  could  not  walk  without  assistance;  no  ten- 
dency to  •'  gyration  "  or  other  remarkable  movement  was 
observed.  The  eyes  were  examined  with  the  ophthalmo- 
scope, and  seemed  normal ;  hearing  was  good,  and  examina- 
tion proved  that  the  cars  contained  no  accumulations  of  wax. 
From  the  date  of  his  first  illness  (August  20th)  until 
August  25th  the  patient's  condition  continued  aliout  the 
same,  with  morning  remissions  and  evening  exacerbations. 
His  mind  \<?ould  be  comparatively  clear  during  the  forenoon, 
so  that  he  could  answer  simple  questions  and  could  walk 
with  assistance.  During  the  afternoon  his  intelligence  be- 
came obscured,  and  by  evening  he  was  usually  more  or  less 
dslirious.  This  delirium  was  exactly  like  that  of  fever.  Ho 
would  talk  for  hours  of  his  business,  adding  up  columns  of 
figures  and  giving  orders  abont  merchandise  to  imaginary 
people  whom  he  believed  to  be  in  the  room.     At  such  times 


be  could  not  recognize  any  one,  even  his  own  sister,  but 
would  address  her  as  Joe,  the  porter,  or  Smith,  the  cashier, 
etc.  Unless  restrained,  he  would  rise  from  bis  bed  and  start 
for  the  stairs,  saying  that  he  "  must  go  down  town,"  etc. 
On  August  25th  he  was  better  in  the  morning,  as  usual,  but 
continued  to  improve  during  the  day  and  did  not  become 
delirious  at  evening;  from  that  day  he  had  no  further  trouble, 
and  immediately  became  himself  again.  Ho  stated  that  he 
had  no  recollection  of  anything  that  had  happened  since  he 
fainted  while  taking  the  foot-bath ;  the  five  days  during 
which  be  bad  beeu  ill  were  a  blank  to  him.  During  the 
whole  time  the  patient's  temperature,  pulse,  and  respiration 
continued  normal,  nor  did  the  most  careful  examinations, 
often  repeated,  revesl  anything  which  might  point  to  a  cause 
for  his  mental  condition.  It  should  here  again  be  empha- 
sized that  his  condition  did  not  resemble  insanity,  but  was 
exactly  like  what  is  usually  seen  in  meningitis,  tumor  of  the 
brain,  or  high  fever.  Tlie  patient  was  also  seen  by  Dr.  G.  L. 
Peabody  in  consultation,  and  again  carefully  examined,  but 
without  anytliiug  being  discovered  which  could  explain  his 
symptoms. 

No  medication  was  emploved  except  chloral  at  niglit. 
The  patient  had  no  appetite,  but  took  milk  enough  to  nonr- 
ish  him.  Alter  his  recovery,  be  was  quite  weak,  but  gained 
sirength  enough  within  ten  days  to  take  a  vacation,  from 
which  he  retuined  strong  and  well  again.  Up  to  the  present 
date  he  enjoys  good  health,  and  has  had  no  return  of  his 
symptoms. 

What  can  be  said  in  the  matter  of  diagnosis?  Febrile 
aifections  we  can  exclude  at  once.  The  question  of  possible 
poisoning  may  also  bo  dismissed.  Among  brain  diseases  we 
can  certainly  throw  out  active  congestion,  meningitis,  encepha- 
litis, and  tumor.  Diabetic  coma  and  uraemia  are  also  out 
of  the  question.  As  possible  conditions  we  may  enumerate 
cerebral  anfemia,  an  cpilcptoid  seizure,  obscurely  situated 
cerebral  haemorrhage,  embolism  or  thrombosis,  and  load  en- 
ccpiialopathy.  The  last  is  certainly  improbable,  the  patient 
having  no  colic,  wrist  drop,  or  line  on  the  gums,  aud  no 
history  of  exposure;  moreover,  the  attp.ck  was  not  attended 
with  convulsions,  as  is  usuallv  the  case  in  lead.  The  absence 
of  a  convulsion  is  also  against  the  diagnosis  of  epilepsy ;  and 
the  dazed  condition  of  the  patient,  although  not  unlike  that 
following  an  epilo[)tic  seizure,  lasted  too  long  without  a  repe- 
tition of  unconsciousness  to  sustain  the  resemblance.  The 
patient  was  very  young  for  cerebral  bjemorrliage  ;  but  per- 
haps the  theory  of  a  small  thrombosis,  embolism,  or  ha;mor- 
rhage,  so  situated  as  to  give  no  motor  or  sensory  phenomena, 
is  not  without  plausibility.  It  is  well  established  that  such 
lesions,  situated  in  the  posterior  lobe,  may  give  no  other 
symptoms  than  obscured  intelligence,  ushered  in  by  a  short 
period  of  unconsciousness.  The  idea  that  cerebral  anasmia, 
dependent  upon  exhaustion  from  overwork  and  insomnia,  was 
the  cause  of  the  patient's  symptoms,  is  no  doubt  the  view  that 
most  physicians  would  take  of  the  case ;  and  yet,  if  this  be 
true,  it  is  certainly  strange  that  the  symptoms  should  continue 
a  weelf.  In  most  instances  the  normal  circulation  of  the  brain 
would  be  restored  after  a  much  shorter  interval  of  rest. 

Case  II. — W.,  aged  fifty,  American,  married,  and  an 
author  aud  literary  critic  by  profession.     A  man  of  temper- 
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ate  habits,  but  with  a  vcr)'  excitahle  nervous  s3-.<itena,  inclined 
to  enthusiasm  and  absent-mindedness.  Mr.  W.  enjoys  good 
health,  and  is  very  active ;  when  he  lias  work  on  hand  he  is 
inclined  to  spend  very  little  time  in  eating  or  sleeping  until 
it  is  finished.  About  a  year  ago  Mr.  W.  came  to  New  York 
on  a  visit  (he  lives  in  Boston),  and  began  at  once  to  rush 
about  and  try  to  see  everything  that  vvns  of  literary  or  artistic 
interest.  On  the  third  day  of  his  visit  he  was  iu  a  glow  of 
excitement,  and  was  out  all  day,  apparently  tireless;  returning 
home  just  before  dinner,  he  sat  down  to  read  until  it  was  ready. 
Some  one  passing  the  half-open  door  of  his  room  heard  a 
sound  of  f  noring,  and,  looking  in,  saw  Mr.  W.,  with  his  book 
on  his  knee,  slipped  down  in  his  chair,  and  apparently  sound 
Hsleep.  Dinner  being  readv,  nttempts  were  made  to  rouse 
him,  but  in  vain.  He  was  lifted  to  the  bed,  perfectly  limp 
and  lifeless.  His  face  was  ghastly  pale,  with  a  grayish  tinge 
a])proaching  c}ano.sis.  His  breathing  was  loudly  stertorous, 
and  his  cheeks  puffed  out  with  expiration.  The  appearances 
were  considered  indicative  of  apoplexy  by  people  of  some 
experience  who  were  present,  and  physicians  were  at  once 
sent  for  in  all  directions.  The  first  two  physicians  who 
arrived  were  on  the  point  of  administering  a  drop  of  croton 
oil,  with  the  idea  that  the  case  was  one  of  urxmia,  when  Dr. 
Lambert,  the  family  physician,  arrived.  Dr.  Ltimbcrt  drew 
some  of  the  urine,  and,  finding  it  normal,  the  croton  oil  was 
not  given.  Further  examination  proved  that  the  pupils  were 
normal,  and  that  there  was  no  evidence  of  paralysis  or  rigid- 
ity. The  temperature  was  normal,  and  the  heart  and  lungs 
seemed  to  be  healthy.  The  stertor,  coma,  and  a  somewhat 
feeble  and  compressible  pulse  being  the  onlv  svmptoms 
noted.  Dr.  Lambert  decided  to  wait  for  further  developments 
before  resorting  to  any  heroic  medication.  After  the  coma 
had  lasted  two  hours,  the  patient  vomited  a  quantity  of 
undigested  food,  w  liich  he  hail  taken  at  lunch,  and  at  once 
began  to  improve.  His  consciousness  gradually  returned, 
and  a  day.ed  condition,  alternating  with  delirium,  gradually 
took  the  place  of  coma.  In  his  delirium  he  frequently  re- 
ferred to  the  lines  which  he  had  been  reading  at  the  moment 
when  he  became  unconscious,  and  in  his  saner  moments 
■would  start  up  and  ask  if  dinner  were  not  ready  Once, 
when  his  atte;idant  was  not  quick  enough  to  prevent  him,  he 
turned  over  in  a  dazed  way,  iind  fell  from  the  bed  to  the 
lloor.  This  seiraed  to  rouse  him,  and  five  houi-s  after  his 
first  attack  his  mind  was  clear  again,  ahhtiugh  he  felt  weak. 
The  next  morning  ho  felt  perfectly  well  again,  rose  early,  and 
went  about  as  usual.  He  h.id  never  before  experienced  anv- 
thing  like  this  attack,  and  liiis  enjoyed  his  usual  good  l;ealtii 
ever  since. 

The  striking  points  iu  this  case  are  the  profoiindncss  of 
the  coma,  with  cyanosis  and  stertor.  The  fact  that  the 
symptoms  rapidly  disappeared  at'ter  a  considerable  quantity 
of  undigested  food  had  been  vomited  gives  us  a  clew  to  the 
cause.  By  way  of  experiment,  dogs  have  been  abundantly 
fed  and  then  obliged  to  exercise  upon  a  treadndll ;  if  the 
dogs  be  killed  after  four  or  five  hours,  the  food  is  found  un- 
digested in  the  stomach.  It  is  probable  that  Mr.  W.'s  di- 
gestion was  in  a  similar  way  arrested  by  his  conlinu:d  rush- 
kg  about  and  intense  mental  activity.  The  undigested  food 
in  his  stomach,  then,  at  length  acted  as  it  not  iulVequeutly 


does  ;n  children,  and  induced  coma  by  causing  aniemia  of 
the  brain.  This  cerebral  aniemia  was  doubtless  cpileptoid 
in  character,  and  due  to  arterial  spasna  of  reflex  origin ;  it 
ceased  as  soon  as  the  irritant  was  removed  by  vorailing,  and 
consciousness  then  returned.  Probably  Mr.  W.'s  excitable 
nervous  system  rendered  possible  a  train  of  phenomena  sel- 
dom to  be  observed  in  adults. 

Case  HI. — An  Englishman,  aged  forty,  married,  super- 
intendent of  a  public  institution.  He  had  snflercd  from  ob- 
scure ague  at  times ;  and,  having  suffered  from  Loidache 
and  general  malaise  for  some  weeks  last  September,  he  be- 
gan taking  quinine  without  consulting  a  physician.  For 
some  months  jireviously  he  had  been  very  much  overworked, 
and  had  occupied  a  position  in  which  he  was  much  harassed 
by  numerous  cares,  so  that  he  was  at  the  time  i:i  a  condition 
of  physical  depression.  He  had  always  been  a  hardwork- 
ir,g  business-mail,  and  had  never  had  any  evidence  of  mental 
trouble  of  any  kind.  How  much  quinine  he  tck  he  does 
not  know;  he  took  it,  without  measuring  it,  from  a  large 
phial  full  of  the  powder.  After  he  had  been  taking  quinine 
for  several  days  in  indefinite  quantities,  be  began  to  imagine 
himself  followed  about  ths  corridors  of  the  institution  by 
crowds  of  people  who  were  whispering  among  themselves,  or 
jeering  at  him,  or  at  times  merely  watching  hi*  movement?. 
This  continued  several  days,  during  which  he  was  supposed 
to  be  insane  by  the  people  about  him,  to  whom  he  had  com- 
municated his  hallucinations.  At  this  time  he  was  utterly 
unable  to  sleep.  A  rapid  and  permanent  recovery  followed 
seclusion,  rest,  sleep,  and  abstinence  from  quiniie.  It  is  now 
four  months  since  the  attack,  and  he  has  had  no  recurrence. 
He  ha.s  always  been  a  stiietly  temperate  man,  and  had  evi- 
dently not  been  drinking  at  the  lime  of  his  manin. 

This  case  occurred  in  ihe  practice  of  Dr.  G.  L.  Peabody, 
who  has  kindly  contributed  the  foregoing  historj-  to  this  pa- 
per. The  case  is  of  great  interest  iu  showing  that  grave 
symptoms  of  insanity  may  develop  without  other  apparent 
cause  than  physical  depression  from  o\erweirk;  and  that 
these  symptoms  may  at  once  permanently  disappear  when 
tiie  patient  has  been  afforded  an  opportunity  to  rc.st.  \x 
the  present  instance,  a  hurried  and  too  positive  diagnosis 
would  have  sent  the  patient  to  an  asylum,  lost  him  Lis  situ- 
ation, and  damaged  his  prospects  for  ever. 


AX   ANEXCEPIIALIC  MONSTER.* 
By  W.  M.  CHAMHERLAIN',  M.  D., 

PBTSlCliS  TO   CUAniTY   BOiriTAL. 

This  foetiis  was  born  of  a  primipara  twenty  years  of  age, 
about  six  months  advanced  in  pregnancy,  on  the  18th  of 
March,  1882.  In  the  second  month  of  gestation  she  had  n 
tificat  fright,  followed  i)y  hysteric  convulsions,  after  which  the 
abdomen  increased  in  size  very  npidly.  For  the  oppor- 
tunity of  presenting  the  specimen  I  ain  indebted  to  the 
kindness  of  Dr.  T.  H.  Burchard,  to  whom  it  belongs. 

The  attending  physici;in.  Dr.  Rae,  of  Jersey  City,  rcporta : 
"On  arriving,  I  found  the  abdomen  enormously  distended, 
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pains  recurring  about  once  in  five  minutes,  the  os  somewhat 
dilated  and  a  bag  of  membranes  protruding,  wbich  I  rup- 
tured ;  the  feet  then  presented,  and  the  foetus  was  readily  de- 
livered.    The  placenta  appeared  to  be  normal." 

This  monster  shows  a  well-formed  skin,  perfect  nails,  and 
a  good  deal  of  hair  upon  the  limbs,  which  are  of  good  shape 
and  proportion.  Its  extreme  length  is  twenty-four  centi- 
metres, and  the  circumference  round  the  shoulders  the  same. 


The  weight  is  one  pound  five  and  a  half  ounces.  When 
placed  in  an  npright  posture,  the  end  of  the  nose  is  the  high- 
est point.  Two  well-formed  nostrils  open  directly  upward. 
The  mouth  is  large,  and,  the  intermaxillary  bone  being  small, 
it  assumes  a  triangular  shape. 

The  head  is  retracted,  and  the  anterior  surface  of  the 
neck  convex  and  extended.  Above  the  superciliary  ridges 
the  two  frontal  bones  are  spread  out  like  plates.  The'  hairy 
scalp  extends  to  within  cue  centimetre  of  the  iliac  crests. 
Beneath  this  scalp  and  the  integument  of  the  back  a  dense 
fibrous  layer  like  an  aponeurosis  covers  in  the  posterior  wall 
of  the  thorax.  The  external  lamina  is  continuous  with  the 
pericranium.  Between  the  laminae  superiorly  are  the  fron- 
tal bones,  approximating  their  normal  position  and  size,  and 
below  are  the  rudiments  of  the  parietal  bones  flattened  out 
upon  the  shoulders. 

None  of  the  vertebral  arches  are  formed.  The  vertebral 
canal  is  covered  by  integument  only,  and  contains  only  a 
trace  of  slimy  matter.     A  probe  passes  through  it  into  an 


irregular  cavitv  beneath  the  frontal  bones.  This  cavity,  being 
laid  open,  contains  only  some  soft  amorphous  matter,  and  the 
structure  of  a  large  sac  which  had  pushed  its  way  to  either 
side  under  the  inferior  and  exterior  angle  of  the  parietal 
bones,  and  the  remains  now  protrude  in  length  about  four 
centimetres  in  each  post-axillary  space. 


The  remains  of  these  lateral  sacs  are  so  altered  by  long 
maceration  that  it  is  impossible  to  determine  what  the  origi- 
nal shape  may  have  been.  They  must  have  ruptured  before 
birth.  There  must  have  been  a  large  sac,  apparently  con- 
tinuous with  the  cavity  of  the  arachnoid.  A  residuum  of 
fluid  after  evacuation,  displaced  by  the  breathing,  which  con- 
tinued fifteen  minutes  after  birth,  distended  the  loculi  of  the 
sac,  and  suggested  the  idea  that  they  might  be  a  part  of  the 
organs  of  respiration. 

The  clavicles  are  present  and  well  formed,  but  the  sternum 
is  wanting.  The  cavities  of  the  thorax  and  abdomen  were 
not  opened. 

The  specimen,  according  to  the  classification  of  Geoffroy 
St.-Hilaire,  which  seems  to  be  generally  accepted,  belongs  to 
the  order  '•  Anenceph aliens  "  ;  but  neither  the  great  work  of 
Otto,  nor  the  memoirs  of  the  Museum  of  Natural  History  of 
Paris,  nor  the  records  of  the  London  Obstetrical  Society  for 
seventeen  years,  figure  or  describe  any  such  hitewl  exstrophy 
of  the  cerebral  membranes. 
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Recent  Works  on  the  Opium  Ilahit.* 

Of  the  making  of  books  upon  narcntics  and  stimulants  there 
is,  apparently,  no  end  ;  and  the  productions  before  us  arc  rather 
examples  of  book-iiiakin},' than  additions  to  scientific  knowledge. 
Dr.  Kane's  opusciiluni  contains,  here  and  there,  some  attempts 
at  accurate  observation,  but  is  largely  built  upon  sensational 
clippings  from  newspapers  imd  speculative  estimates.  We  have 
an  "  estimated  "  Chinese  population;  .-m  "estimated'' perceiit- 
ago  of  Chinese  who  smoke  an  "estimated  "amount  of  opium 
per  diem  ;  an  "  estiiuated  "  excess  (through  smuggling  and  other- 
wise) of  consumption  over  import  of  opium,  to  the  extent  of 
about  oiglit  thousand  pounds  per  aimum  ;  and  a  consequent 
estimate  that  there  are  about  six  thousand  Americans  ad- 
dicted to  opium -smoking.  In  opposition  to  the  belief  that 
opium  is  a  preventive  of  malarial  poisoning,  Dr.  Kane  cites  a 
case  wherein  "'malarial  symptoms  of  a  well  -  marked  typo  "  are 
attributed  to  smoking  this  drug.  Tho  principal  object  of  the 
book,  however,  is  to  point  out  how  easily  and  speedily  the 
vice  of  opium  -  smoking  can  bo  cured  by  tho  author's  treat- 
ment, consisting  in  the  use  of  capsicum,  digitali.'',  and  cannabis 
indica  in  largo  doses,  often  repeated  ;  bromides  of  potassium 
and  sodium  in  100-grain  doses  twice  daily;  bi>muth  and  cate- 
chu in  large  doses ;  chloride  of  gold  and  sodium  every  two  hours, 
with  fluid  extract  of  golseminum  ;  ma-sage  and  electro-massage, 
with  liot  baths  and  cold  spray ;  oxide  of  zinc  and  atropine  for  per- 
spiration ;  hyoscvamus  and  chloral  to  produce  sleep  ;  afterward, 
jaboraudi,  chloride  of  ammonium  and  benzoic  acid,  nitrate  of  sil- 
ver, tonics,  phosphorus,  and  cod-liver  oil.  As  this  course  is  to  be 
compressed  into  ten  days,  or,  at  most,  a  fortnight,  it  seems  proba- 
ble that  the  victim  m-glit  emerge  with  little  desire  for  opium  or 
any  other  drug  for  some  time  to  come.  Tlio  author  regards  smok- 
ing as  tho  least  injurious  way  of  using  opium,  and,  in  comparing 
its  effects  with  those  of  alcohol,  makes  tlio  somewhat  startling 
assertion  that  tho  latter  "enters  directly  into  the  composition  of 
the  tissues."  Tho  book  concludes  with  the  stereotyped  denun- 
ciations of  England's  opium  traflic,  to  the  ruin  "  here  and  here- 
after" of  a  nation  of  four  hundred  millions,  among  whom  the 
number  of  opium-smokers  is  variously  estimated  at  from  one 
million  to  fifteen  millions. 

Mr.  Moore's  brochure,  as  its  title  implie-^,  is  an  apology,  not 
only  for  the  Indo-Chinese  ojiium  traffic,  but  for  the  use  of  o|)ium 
in  moderation.  From  his  point  of  view  the  abolition  of  the 
British  opium  trade  would  injure  the  Chinese  themselves  by 
obliging  them  to  extend  tlie  culture  and  use  of  the  native-grown 
drug,  which  ho  regards  as  more  deleterious  than  tho  Indian 
product.  He  insists  that  tho  moderate  use  of  opium,  as  of  alco- 
hol, is,  under  certain  circumstames,  even  beneficial;  that  the 
proportion  of  those  who  abusu  opium  is  no  greater  than  that  of 
spirit  drunkards ;  and  more  than  intimates  that  the  introduction 
of  opium  has  been  largely  instrumental  in  rescuing  tho  CNineso 
from  tho  excessive  drinking  which  marked  their  earlier  history. 
As  prophylactic  and  curative  in  Tualarial  regions;  lus enabling  the 
moderate  user  to  bear  extraordinary  mental  or  bodily  fatigue,  or 


*  "  Opiuin-Sriioking  in  America  and  China.  A  Study  of  its  Preva- 
lence and  EfFcels,  ImmcJiute  nnd  llcmotc,  on  the  Individual  and  tho 
NaliDH."  By  U.  II.  Kank,  M.  D.,  etc.  New  York  :  G.  P.  Putnam's 
Sous,  1882.     Pp.  xiii-15fi.     [P.ice,  $1.1 

"  The  Otlicr  Side  of  llic  Opium  tjmstion."  By  W.  J.  Moork,  L.  R. 
C.  P.  Ellin.,  M.  U.  0.  S.  Enj;.,  L.  S.  A.  Land.,  etc.  Loudon:  J.  J:  A. 
Churetiill,  1SS2.     Pp.  9'^.     [IMci',  •!*.  01.] 

'The  Opium  Ilsbit  and  Akoholism,"  cto  By  Dr.  Fred.  Heman 
EuBB^uiD.     New  York :  A.  S.  Barucs  &  Co.     Pp.  yiii-259. 


to  subsist  on  scanty  diet ;  as  a  nervine  stimulant,  especially  suited 
to  tho  constitution,  habits,  and  pecuniary  means  of  the  Chinese, 
and  preferable  in  all  respects  to  alcohol — opiam  is  lauded  by  the 
author,  who  further  asserts  that  tho  Indian  ryots  are  in  no  wise 
f<irced  to  cultivate  the  poppy,  but  would  do  so,  even  in  opposi- 
tion to  law,  for  tho  sake  of  the  profit  arising  from  supplying  tho 
imperative  Chine.-'o  doiiand  for  Indian  opium;  that  the  amount 
of  Indian  land  devoted  to  sucli  cultivation  is  too  infinitcsimally 
Iractional  to  have  any  appreciable  influence  in  the  production  of 
famine;  and  that  the  protests  of  tho  Chinese  government  have 
been  dishonest,  actuated  chiefly  by  a  fear  of  tho  eiportjiion  of 
silver,  while  it  encourages  the  native  cultivation  of  opium. 

Of  the  third  book  on  our  list,  the  le.is  said,  perhaps,  the  bet- 
ter. In  a  turgid  style  the  author  describes  his  peculiar  philoso- 
[)hy  touching  various  drug  habits,  with  incidental  lucubrations 
on  consumption,  dyspepsia,  uterine  disea.se,  tape-worm,  parturi- 
tion, and  other  topics.  In  '•ciisenus  phthisis,"  to  facilitate  tho 
removal  of  the  "  infiltration  "  which  is  "  accumulating  in  the  alve- 
ole," ho  insufflates  the  following  powder:  '•  IJ  Argcntia  nitras, 
gr.  ij  ;  pulvis  Peruvia,  3j.  M.  Triturate  for  ten  minutes  " — 
a  prescription  which,  like  most  of  his  recipes,  would  infallibly 
choke  any  stickler  for  latinity.  Chlorinated  limo  is  advocated 
to  produce  "sluffing"  of  cancerous  tumors;  in  sciatica,  "  po- 
dophyllin  is  indicated,  with  an  ainemia  to  clear  out  the  lower 
bowels"  ;  venesection  and  "claterian  "  are  among  his  resources 
in  acute  alcoholism  ;  painless  parturition  is  said  to  be  secured 
by  keeping  the  pregnant  woman  upon  "a  fruit  diet."  particu- 
larly avoiding  wheat-flour  or  other  articles  containing  earthy 
or  calcareous  matter  which  "goes  to  supply  the  brittle,  unyield- 
ing element  in  bone" — such  abstinence  rendering '•  the  frame- 
work of  the  foetus  yielding  and  pliable,  enabling  it  to  glide 
through  the  pelvis  easily."  (The  author  omits  to  inform  u.-j  of 
his  method  of  treating  rhachitis).  Bromide  of  i>otatsium  is  un- 
qualifiedly condemned  on  the  syllogistic  ground  that,  biece  it  is 
largely  given  to  epileptics,  and  since  masturbation  is  frequently 
practiced  by  such  patients,  ergo  its  use  lo.ives  its  victims  "pre- 
disposed to  acquire  vile  and  degrading  habits."  Holding  that 
total  abstinence  is  the  only  safeguard  for  the  coming  man,  the 
writer  would  have  every  youth  at  the  age  of  fourteen  put  under 
a  deterrent  dietetic  course  wherein  "every  particle  of  food 
must  be  thoroughly  impregnated  "  with  tho  following  mixture: 
"  Whiskey,  3  ij ;  sherry  wine,  3  j  ;  port  wine,  3  j  ;  lager  betr,  ?  j ; 
gin,  3  ij ;  ciler,  |j:  rum,  3j  ;  champagne,  3  j."  This  menu  it 
to  be  continued  for  a  week  or  ten  days  after  nausea  and  per- 
sistent vomiting  shall  bo  induced,  bearing  in  mind  that  "a  hu- 
man being  can  go  for  from  filteen  to  twenty-five  days  without 
food  of  any  kind" — until,  in  fact,  the  patients  "so  abhor  the 
taste  and  smell  ot  licpiors  as  to  resign  themselves  to  the  horrort 
of  starvation  rather  tiian  endure  the  taste."  It  is  assuretl  that 
forever  thereafter  they  will  renuiin  comiuilsory  teetotalers.  Al- 
together, Dr.  Hubbard's  remarkable  treatise  impresses  us  aaone 
eminently  calculated  to  servo  as  a  text  for  the  houiUica  of  the 
American  Academy  of  Medicine. 


A  Practical  Treatise  on  the  Eiteaaes  of  the  Uterus,  Otarie*.  and 
Fallopian  Tuba.  By  A.  Coirtv,  Professor  of  Clinical  Sur- 
gery, Montpellier,  France.  Translated  from  the  third  edi- 
tion by  his  pupil,  Aoxes  M'L.\rks,  M.  D.,  M.  K.  Q.  C.  P.  I. 
"With  a  Preface  by  J.  M.vttiiews  Dimas,  M.  D.,  LL.  D..  F. 
R.  S.  E.,  Obstetric  Physician  to  St.  Bartholomew's  Hospital, 
London.  Philadelphia :  P.  Blakiston,  Son  &  Co.,  1SS3.  Pp. 
viii-810.  [Price,  cloth,  ifG;  sheep,  $".] 
A  WORK  like  this  of  Courty's  which,  in  tho  original,  hai 
been  favorably  known  to  the  profession  for  a  number  of  ye»ni 
and  Las  reached  its  third  cdiiion,  does  not  call  for  an  aualylical 
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survey  of  its  siibject-niatter  at  the  hands  of  the  reviewer  when 
it  appears  in  translation.  The  merits  of  the  boolf  are  well 
known,  and,  of  course,  we  find  in  the  English  version  the  same 
characteristics  of  fall  and  faithful  treatment  of  all  the  details  of 
the  different  subjects,  the  same  profuse  illustration,  the  same 
lucid  exposition  of  the  French  view  of  those  branches  of  gynte- 
cology  of  which  it  treats.  We  are  informed  in  tbe  preface,  by 
Dr.  Duncan,  that  certain  chapters  of  llie  third  French  edition 
were  abridged  by  the  author  prior  to  the  making  of  this  transla- 
tion, but  no  indication  is  given  as  to  the  portions  so  modified, 
nor  does  it  appear  that  the  translator  has  introduced  any  notes 
or  original  matter  of  her  own — a  rather  unusual  instance  of 
modesty.  If,  tlicn,  we  turn  our  attcnfion  to  the  work  of  the 
translator,  considered  apart  from  that  of  tlie  author,  it  must  re- 
ceive high  praise  for  tlie  smoothness  of  its  English,  and  for  the 
success  with  wliich  French  idiomatic  expressions  and  mere  ver- 
bal transliteration  are  avoided.  We  have,  in  short,  a  good, 
readable  English  version,  in  which  but  few  blemishes  are  to  be 
ncted.  Exception  may  indeed  be  taken  to  the  use  of  the  word 
"modifioator,"  on 'page  210  and  elsewhere,  to  signify  altera- 
tive, and  to  "  Canquoin  "  for  what  is  ccmmonly  known  as  Can- 
quoin's  paste.  AVeiglits  and  measures  are  commonly  given  ac- 
cording to  the  English  notation,  tliough  occasionally  tlie  metric 
has  been  allowed  to  stand.  A  more  detailed  index  would  greatly 
fac'litate  reference  to  a  book  which  is  likely  to  be  much  used 
for  tliat  purpose,  and  this  deficiency  is  net  made  good  by  fullness 
in  the  table  of  contents.  Looked  at,  however,  from  the  Ameri- 
can point  of  view  of  to-day,  the  most  striking  defect  of  the 
book  is  the  absence  of  any  allusion  to  laceration  of  the  cervix 
uteri  as  a  pathological  condition,  as  standing  in  an  etiological 
relation  to  well-known  symptom';,  or  as  a  subject  of  treatment. 
It  is  hardly  conceivable  that  the  teachings  of  Emmet  are  un- 
known to  the  professor  at  Montpellier,  and  it  is  hard  to  under- 
stand how  so  competent  a  translator  could  have  refrained  from 
adding  a  note  on  this  important  topic.  Yet  we  find  the  author 
hovering  over  the  very  point,  in  his  remarks  on  "hypertrophy 
of  the  cervix  limited  to  one  segment  or  one  lip,"  without  touch- 
ing it,  and  on  page  036  there  is  .an  illustration,  credited  to  Vir- 
chow,  of  "indurated  acne  of  the  cervix,"  which  presents  an 
almost  typical  picture  of  a  deep  laceration  and  eversion  of  that 
organ. 

77ie  Concepts  and  TUeories  of  Modern  Physics.  By  J.  B.  Stallo. 
New  York:  D.  Appleton  &  Co.,  1882.  Pp.  308.  [Interna- 
tional Scientific  Series.] 

Inasmuch  as  the  series  to  which  this  book  belongs  is  de- 
signed for  the  non-expert  as  well  as  for  the  expert,  we  may 
venture  to  interpret  the  impression  which  it  may  give  to  the 
former.  The  author  says  in  his  preface  that  his  is  not  to  fur- 
nish a  new  theory  of  the  universe,  but  that  the  work  is  designed 
as  a  contribution  to  the  theory  of  recognition.  He  conceives 
that  the  metaphysical  spirit  has  prevented  the  just  apprehension 
of  the  truths  of  science,  and  this  statement  is  elaborated  in  the 
tenth,  eleventh,  and  twelfth  chapters.  Metaphysics  considers 
the  summa  genera  of  abstraction,  the  highest  concepts  as  the 
most,  and  the  data  of  sensible  experience  as  the  least  real  of  all 
forms  of  existence.  It  starts  with  the  subject- object  and  reasons 
to  the  object-object,  while  modern  physical  scieuce  seeks  to  rid 
itself  of  this  fallacious  method,  and  to  rea.^on  only  from  sensible 
experience,  with  a  success  which  is  only  partial.  In  seeking  to 
advance  this  attempt  the  author  finds  it  necessary  to  restate 
many  propositions.  Starting  with  the  science  of  mechanics  as 
the  basis  of  all  force,  he  proceeds  to  discuss  the  fundamental 
hypotheses  of  chemistry,  physics,  astronomy,  and,  indeed,  of 
mathematics,  pure  and  applied,  and  the  bearing  upon  science  of 


tbe  most  noted  systems  of  philosophy.  The  chapter  on  modern 
transcendental  geometry  is  fairly  interesting,  bringing  out  the 
views  of  Riemann  and  Helmholtz  concerning  a  fourth  dimen- 
sion, etc.,  which,  if  true,  will  involve  a  reconstruction  of  the 
existing  ideas  of  sense-perception.  The  style  of  the  author  is 
not  always  clear,  but  we  admit  that  the  fault  may  be  due  partly 
to  the  obscurity  of  the  subject. 

As  to  what  the  author's  theory  of  the  universe  is  he  does 
not  give  us  a  hint.  In  his  first  discussions  he  conveys  the  im- 
pression that  he  will  eventually  pin  his  faith  to  the  atomo-me- 
chanical  theory.  This  impression  is  entirely  destroyed  when,  in 
the  closing  chapter  of  the  book,  he  summarizes  concerning  it  by 
affirming  that  it  neither  accounts  for  the  phenomena  of  organic 
life  nor  explains  the  ordinary  cases  of  inorganic  physical  action. 
The  atomic  theory  of  matter,  the  mechanical  theory  of  the 
origin  of  the  universe,  and  the  nebular  hypothesis  are  all  proved 
to  be  unsatisfactory  and  fallacious.  The  book  is  m.ade  up  ot 
negations,  and  reminds  one  of  a  man  setting  up  ten-pins  only  to 
knock  them  down.  .What  the  author's  theory  of  cognition  is 
the  reader  is  left  to  conjecture,  and  it  is  possible  that  he  will 
rise  from  the  perusal  of  the  bo(d<  with  a  most  unsatisfied  feeling, 
excepting  that  ho  has  finished  the  task.  He  will  be  compelled, 
however,  to  admire  and  respect  the  great  acquirements  of  the 
author,  which  have  enabled  him  to  toil  in  the  most  varied  fields 
of  science,  and  to  go  to  original  sources  in  several  languages 
and  study  the  most  profound  and  abstruse  problems  which  the 
human  mind  is  capable  of  proposing. 


Rheumatism,  Gout,  and  Allied  Disorders.  By  Moeeis  Long- 
STRETH,  M.  D.,  one  of  the  Attending  Physici.ans  of  the  Penn- 
sylvania Hospital,  etc.  New  York :  William  Wood  &  Co., 
1882.  Pp.  vii-280.  [Wood's  Library  of  Standard  Medical 
Authors.] 

We  hoped  to  find  in  this  book  either  something  new  upon 
the  subject,  or  an  improved  restatement  of  what  had  already 
been  written.  Our  hopes  have  not  been  altogether  realized. 
The  author  has  evidently  had  experience,  and  has  been  a  good 
observer,  but  as  a  result  he  can  only  say :  "  The  position  which 
rheumatism  now  occupies  is  that  of  a  group  of  symptoms,  hav- 
ing a  common  cause,  'not  necessarily  connected,  without  any 
discovered  anatomical  basis."  More  thorough  examination  of 
the  blood  of  rheumatic  persons,  be  suggests,  may  lead  to 
more  accurate  knowledge  of  this  disease.  As  to  its  origin,  cold 
is  about  the  only  cause  to  which  we  can  definitely  point,  the 
lactic-acid  theory,  the  inflammatory  theory,  and  others  being 
insufficient.  We  think  that  the  vaso-motor  theory  will  bear 
fui-ther  study.  From  what  is  known  of  the  action  of  heat  and 
cold  upon  the  vessels  near  the  surface,  we  can  deduce  still  more, 
and  it  may  lead  to  the  solving  of  the  vexatious  question  as  to 
the  cause  of  the  inflammation  in  the  joints. 

The  clinical  pictures  and  the  morbid  anatomy  constitute  by 
far  the  best  parts  of  the  book,  evincing  matured  experience, 
sufficient  investigation  into  collateral  literature,  and  familiarity 
with  the  evidence  which  is  to  be  obtained  in  the  section-room. 
As  to  treatment,  the  author  quotes  Garrod  in  favor  of  the  qui- 
nine-alkaline treatment.  The  use  of  salicin  and  its  compounds 
has  also  been  highly  satisfactory  in  his  liands. 

Gout  is  discussed  in  a  chapter  containing  only  twenty-six 
pages,  two  hundred  and  fifty  having  been  allotted  to  rheuma- 
tism. The  "  allied  disorders  "  are  not  referred  to  at  all,  nnd  we 
can  only  infer  that  the  author  considers  this  subject  sufficiently 
elucidated  in  his  remarks  concerning  the  complications  and  con- 
current phenomena  of  rheumatism.  The  chapter  upon  gout 
adds  nothing  to  what  Garrod  taught  years  ago,  and  for  this 
reason  its  brevity  is  to  be  commended. 
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A    Weekly  Review  of  Medicine. 
Pnhllshedby  „  |^U«'"'y    „  t 

).   APIT-ETON   &  Co.  FUANK   P.    FOBTEB,  M.  I 

NEW  YORK,  SATURDAY,  JANUARY  27,  1883. 


THE  LIBRARY  OF  TOE  SDRGEOX-GENERAL'S  OFFICE. 
The  third  volamc  of  tlio  "  Index-Cutaloguo  of  tlio  Library 
of  the  Siirf,'con-Genor;ir8  Office,  United  St:ites  Army,"  embrac- 
ing the  entries  ckolecyanin  to  Dzoiidi,  excites,  first  of  all,  like 
the  preceding  volumes,  a  feeling  of  admiration  for  the  industry, 
accurncy,  and  well-ordered  system  witli  which  Surgeon  Billings 
and  his  collaborators  arc  working  at  the  task  which  they  im- 
posed upon  themselves.  We  have  before  alluded  to  the  sur- 
passing value  of  the  "  Indcx-Cutaloguo  "  to  our  profession,  and, 
as  a  natural  consequence,  to  the  community  in  general— a  value 
that  must  ho  more  and  more  widely  appreciated  with  the  ap- 
pearance of  the  successive  volurais.  We  understand  that  the 
fourth  volume  is  now  going  through  the  press,  and  that  during 
the  present  s-cssion  Congress  will  bo  asked  to  grant  an  appropri- 
ation for  the  printing  of  the  fifth  volume.  We  can  not  enter- 
tain the  thought  that  the  national  Legislnluro  will  hesitate  to 
accede  to  this  request.  Any  hindrance  to  the  publication  ot 
the  cons3cutivo  volumes  of  this  great  work  would  not  only 
prove  a  grievous  disappointment  to  those  whoso  labors  in  the 
advancement  of  medicine  are  dependent  in  great  measure  upon 
this  moans  of  rendering  its  literature  nvaihiblo  to  them,  but  it 
would  retard  the  progress  of  the  nation  by  just  so  much  as 
American  physicians  would  find  themselves  hampered  in  the 
effort  to  keep  pace  with  what  is  being  achieved  elsewhere.  No 
country  can  afford  to  refuse  any  reasonable  aid  to  tho  improve- 
ment of  a  department  of  knowledge  so  intimately  connected 
■with  tho  national  well-being  as  that  of  medicino. 

Besides  tho  ''  Index-Catalogue,"'  tho  "'  Medical  and  Surgical 
History  of  the  War  of  the  Rebellion,"  of  which  it  is  expected 
that  tho  third  surgical  volume  will  bo  laid  before  Congress  dur- 
ing tho  present  session,  is  a  work  that  not  only  adds  luster  to 
the  medical  corps  of  tho  army,  as  well  as  to  their  temporary 
coadjutors  drawn  from  civil  life  during  the  late  war,  but  is  also 
hel|>ing  most  powerfully  to  raise  military  medicine  to  a  higher 
plane  of  cflieiency  than  it  has  ever  attained  to  before.  We  are 
under  the  impression  that  the  Homeric  dictum, 

"  A  wise  physiciiin,  skilled  our  wounds  to  heal, 
Is  more  than  nrniics  to  the  common  we:d," 

has  never  been  questioned.  Of  how  much  more  importance, 
then,  is  it  for  a  nation  to  provide  every  possible  means  to  onaMo 
a  generation  of  physicians — men  from  whom  its  army  medical 
corps  must  be  recruited  from  time  to  time — to  begin  where  their 
predecessors  left  ofT,  rather  than  waste  the  better  portion  of 
their  energies  in  reaching  what  might  have  been  their  point  of 
departure.  The  country,  therefore,  can  not  allow  either  of  these 
two  great  works  to  be  delayed  or  crippled  in  its  completion. 
The  consideration  of  these  literary  undertakings  naturally 


leads  ns  to  reflect  upon  an  institution  that  is  not  only  the  pabu- 
lum of  one  of  them,  and,  to  a  certain  extent,  the  nursery  of  the 
other,  bat  also,  in  a  way  quite  independent  of  cither,  a  factor 
of  the  first  importance  among  the  sources  of  the  future  achieve- 
ments that  may  be  expected  of  medicine  in  this  country.  We 
refer  to  the  library  of  the  Surgeon-General's  oflfice,  containing 
nearly  sixty  thousand  volumes  and  more  than  that  number  of 
pamphlets — all  on  medicine  and  its  branches.  It  is  said  there  is 
a  scheme  on  foot  to  deprive  the  library  of  this  special  and  inde- 
pendent character  by  making  it  part  and  parcel  of  the  Library 
of  Congress.  We  can  nut  see  that  any  advantage  would  accrue 
to  the  public  interest  by  such  a  consolidation.  On  the  contrary, 
it  does  seem  that,  removed  from  the  ch.nrgo  of  those  who  have 
made  it  what  it  is,  ingulfed  in  a  huge  mass  of  general  literature, 
and  placed  where  systematic  readers  would  be  repelled  rather 
than  attr.icted,  tlio  lilirary  of  the  Surgeon-General's  oflRce  would 
be  shorn  of  much  of  its  present  usefulness. 

The  building  in  which  tho  library  is  now  stored  is  indeed 
inadequate  to  the  purpose,  and  not  well  adapted  to  the  safe- 
keeping of  tho  treasures  it  holds;  and  it  is  true  that  the  library 
of  Congress  stands  some  chance  of  soon  being  provided  with  an 
ample  fire-proof  building.  These  considerations,  however,  do 
not  seem  to  us  to  constitute  a  good  reason  for  the  absorption  of 
the  lesser  by  the  greater  collection.  No  library  is  absolutely 
assured  against  accidents ;  it  is  well,  then,  not  to  coiisolidatc 
elements  so  diverse  as  a  general  and  a  special  library,  but  rather 
to  consult  both  utility  and  prudence  by  keeping  them  apart. 
Yet,  by  all  means  the  library  of  the  Surgeon-General's  office 
should  be  suitably  housed.  A  building  to  accommodate  both 
the  library  and  tho  Army  Medical  Museum,  aj<  suggested  in  a  re- 
cent report  by  the  Surgcon-Generul,  it  seems  to  us  incumbent 
on  Congress  to  provide  for.  Wo  have  reason  to  think  that  this 
is  the  general  wish  of  the  profession,  and  certainly,  since  the 
library  owes  much  of  its  magnitude  to  contributions  from  physi- 
cians in  civil  life,  that  wish  has  a  solid  claim  to  consideration. 


MEDICAL  ETHICS  IN  NEW  ORLEANS. 

We  have  been  much  interested  by  tin  address  recently  de- 
livered before  the  New  Orleans  Medical  and  Surgical  Associa- 
tion, on  the  occasion  of  its  ninth  anniversary,  by  the  outgoing 
President,  Dr.  Joseph  Holt.  We  beg  to  thank  the  author  for  a 
copy  of  the  address,  in  pamphlet  form,  reprinted  from  the  "  New 
Orleans  Medical  and  Surgical  .Tonrnal." 

It  seems  that,  altluagh  tho  association  is  bnt  nine  years  (pld, 
and  although  it  was  contemptuously  prophesied  at  the  outlet 
that  it  would  collapse  within  six  months,  it  has  not  only  had  a 
creditable  career  as  regards  the  ordinary  work  of  medical  socie- 
ties, but  has  also  exerted  a  powerful  influence  in  bringing  the 
members  of  the  profession  in  New  Orleans  into  a  state  of  har- 
mony and  mutual  esteem.  In  short,  it  has  become  a  power,  and 
its  energy  has  been  exerted  for  the  common  good. 

We  infer  that  tho  rel.ntions  of  New  Orleans  physicians  to 
each  other  were  about  as  discouraging  a*  they  could  be  at  the 
time  the  association  was  organized.  I'revions  attempts  to  estab- 
lish medical  societies  had  failed  to  result  in  any  lasting  organi- 
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zation,  but,  dying  like  noxious  weeds,  had,  to  follow  Dr.  Holt's 
diction,  left  behind  them  baneful  seeds  that  sprouted  and  grew 
and  brought  forth  fruits^hatreds,  criminations  and  recrimina- 
tions, backbiting,  quarreling,  strife,  and  all  manner  of  unchari- 
tableness.  Even  casual  conversation,  he  adds,  was  burdened 
with  the  recital  of  some  injurious  story  or  severe  criticism  ot 
another.  With  few  exceptions,  physicians  avoided  each  other 
with  suspicion  and  contempt.  As  for  the  societies  that  had 
been  started,  very  little  was  done  by  them  in  the  way  of  worthy 
papers  or  searching  discussion  on  any  subject  in  medicine  or  the 
collateral  sciences.  Such  matters  were  considered  irrelevant ; 
the  members  "asked  no  odds  of  science," but  busied  themselves 
with  ethics.  They  wrestled  with  ethics,  and  were  thrown  at 
every  round. 

Such  was  the  state  of  things  when  a  few  of  the  younger 
men,  not  yet  hopelessly  saturated  with  prejudice,  began  the 
gloomy  undertaking  of  bringing  order  out  of  chaos.  "A  sense 
of  unseen  danger,"  says  Dr.  Holt,  "  compelled  the  inquiry — What 
is  the  stone  of  stumbling  and  rock  of  offense  upon  which  these 
associations  have  wrecked  themselves?  Too  much  legislation. 
What  was  the  cause  of  death?  They  were  drowned  in  too 
much  law.  Why  does  it  delight  medical  men  to  legislate  and 
create  much  law?  Because  they,  like  their  ecclesiastical  breth- 
ren, are  conservative  and  behind  the  democratic  spirit  of  the 
age.  They  love  to  exercise  authority  one  over  another,  and 
hallow  the  precepts  and  examples  of  their  predecessors,  back  to 
the  darker  ages,  and  so  venerate  and  adhere  to  the  methods  of 
discipline  through  '■the  medicinal  pain.'' ^^  But  those  young 
men  succeeded  in  their  undertaking,  and  their  success  wasjdae, 
as  we  deduce  from  Dr.  Holt's  statements,  to  their  letting  ethics 
alone. 

We  regret  that  the  space  at  our  disposal  will  not  allow  us  to 
follow  Dr.  Holt's  vigorous  portrayal  further;  but  we  have  said 
enough  to  show  its  purport.  So  far  as  we  can  judge,  Dr.  Holt 
has  given  a  truthful  picture  of  the  matters  with  wliich  he  deals, 
and  we  infer  that  for  the  past  nine  years  New  Orleans  has  been 
practically  without  a  code  of  medical  ethics;  and  yet  the  asso- 
ciation that  brought  this  state  of  tilings  to  pass  is  the  only  one 
that  has  achieved  an  assured  position  in  that  city.  If  in  any 
way  the  interests  of  the  New  Orleans  profession  have  been  in- 
jured by  the  change,  it  would  be  well  to  have  the  fact  made 
known,  that  their  brethren  throughout  the  country  may  view 
their  experience  in  the  light  of  all  the  information  that  can  be 
brought  to  bear  on  it. 


very  commonly  employed,  would  be  of  assi^•tance  to  many  who 
have  not  yet  familiarized  themselves  with  modern  nomencla- 
ture ;  and,  fur  the  same  reason,  it  would  have  been  well  to  give 
podophyllin  as  a  synonym  of  resin  of  podophyllum.  In  a  num- 
ber of  instances  a  service  has  been  rendered  the  reader  by  speci- 
fying the  nature  of  a  given  salt — whether,  for  instance,  the  salt 
is  ferrous  or  ferric,  and  the  like.  We  should  have  been  glad  to 
see  this  information  given  in  all  cases.  The  English  equivalent 
of  sacoharum  is  given  simply  as  sugar.  Cane-sugar  is  undoubted- 
ly meant,  and  we  think  it  should  have  been  so  stated.  Sulphate 
of  cinohonidine  is  described  as  "  the  neutral  sulphate  of  an  al- 
kaloid prepared  from  certain  species  of  cinchona,"  etc. — which 
alkaloid,  is  not  specified.  Of  course,  it  is  quite  obvious  which 
one  is  meant;  the  point  is,  that  the  alkaloid  itself  is  not  de- 
scribed, but  only  its  sulphate.  Heavy  magnesia  is  amply  desig- 
nated by  the  title  magnesia  ponderosa,  but  light  magnesia  is 
called  simply  magnesia. 

We  think  an  error  has  been  committed  in  not  giving  pro- 
cesses for  the  inanufaoture  of  drugs  in  all  instances.  To  be 
sure,  it  is  only  in  regard  to  preparations  that  are  seldom  if  ever 
made  by  the  apothecary  that  these  processes  have  been  omitted, 
but  we  think  those  who  buy  the  book  are  entitled  to  just  such 
information  as  would  have  been  supplied  by  their  insertion. 
Moreover,  we  can  conceive  of  circumstances  under  which  it 
would  be  highly  desirable  for  an  apothecary  to  make  an  alka- 
loid, for  example.  As  matters  stand  now,  so  important  a  reme- 
dial agent  as  aconitine  is  not  officinal — simply,  we  infer,  because 
such  various  substances  figure  under  that  name  in  the  market, 
and  because  our  knowledge  of  what  relates  to  the  best  mode  or 
modes  of  making  aconitine  is  exceedingly  vague  and  unsatisfac- 
tory. Now,  it  could  not  reasonably  be  expected  of  the  com- 
mittee that  they  should  turn  this  chaos  into  order,  but  the  ques- 
tion] arises  wliether  they  would  not  have  done  well  to  specify 
some  one  of  the  various  substances  that  pass  under  the  name  of 
aconitine,  as  a  provisional  adjustment  of  the  matter,  pending 
the  next  decennial  revision.  Certain  it  is  that  the  profession 
will  go  on  using  so-called  aconitine,  and  we  fear  it  is  inevitable 
that  any  future  summary  of  the  experience  that  may  be  recorded 
with  the  article  will  be  sadly  lacking  in  definiteness,  owing  to 
the  uncertainty  as  to  what  the  putative  aconitine  really  was  in 
the  various  instances  involved — an  uncertainty  that  might  have 
been  done  away  with  in  a  measure  by  making  some  one  of  the 
aconitines  in  the  market  ofiicinal. 


THE  NEW  PHARMACOP(EIA. 
III. 
There  are  some  omissions  that  seem  to  us  noteworthy.  We 
do  not  refer  to  drugs  and  preparations  dropped  from  the  list, 
but  to  matter  which  might  have  been  given  with  advantage,  we 
think,  with  the  list  as  it  stands.  In  the  item  of  synonyms,  the 
committee  were  justified  in  declining  to  give  them  in  cxtenso, 
but  in  some  instances  they  seem  to  have  erred  in  the  other  di- 
rection. We  would  note  the  following  examples:  In  addition  to 
chloride  of  ammonium,  the  term  muriate  of  ammonia,  being 


The  New  York  Academy  of  Medicine. — At  a  recent  meeting  of  the 
Academy  the  foUoning  officers  were  elected:  President,  Dr.  i'ordyce 
Barker;  VicePrcsidenl,  Dr.  Horace  P.  Faruliam  ;  Secretary,  Dr.  W. 
H.  Katzenbach  ;  Corresponding  Secretary,  Dr.  Jolin  G.  Adams  ;  Treas- 
urer, Dr.  W.  F.  Ciishraan.  Dr.  Gonverneur  M.  Smith  was  elected  a 
Trustee;  Dr.  Cliarles  Wiiglit,  Treasurer  of  the  Board  of  Trustees; 
Dr.  E.  L.  Partridge,  a  member  of  the  Committee  on  Admissions  ;  Dr. 
II.  E.  Crampton,  lo  the  Committee  on  Etiiics;  Dr.  Jolin  C.  Dalfm,  to 
the  Committee  on  Eiucation;  and  Dr.  A.  McLane  Hamilton,  to  the 
Library  Committee. 

Dr.  J.  BoRDON  Sanderson  has  been  made  Waynflete  Professor  of 
Physiology  ia  the  University  of  Oxford. 


Jan.  27,  1883.] 
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NEW  YOKK  SURGICAL  SOCIETY. 

A  STATED  meeting  was  hold  December  12,  1382,  Dr.  T.  M. 
Markoe,  Pre8i<lent,  in  the  chair. 

Empyema  ;  Perforation  of  tub  BnoNcni  a.vd  the  Dia- 
niRAOM  ;  Recoveuv. — Ur.  F.  Laxge  [>resente(]  a  male  patient, 
nineteen  years  of  age,  witli  tlie  following  history  :  Ho  was  a 
healthy  member  of  a  healthy  family,  and  a  student.  After  re- 
peated attacks  of  gnstric  distiirbancc,  in  tlie  sumnier  of  1881,  he 
was  taken,  September  2d  of  that  year,  with  severe  gastro-intes- 
tinal  catarrh,  which  became  so  obstinate  that  ho  was  confined 
to  the  bed  from  the  eighth  to  the  fifteenth  of  tliat  month,  when 
lie  was  under  tlie  care  of  Dr.  Ilenkel.  lie  had  only  a  moderate 
fever,  but  gradually  lost  flesh  and  strecgth.  Very  soon  after  this, 
a  deep-seated  abscess  developed  on  the  inner  aspect  uf  the  arm, 
and  it  seemed  to  take  its  origin  in  the  muscul.ir  substance  of 
the  bice[)s.  Dr.  I-ange  o[iened  the  abscess  in  the  presence  of 
Dr.  Ilenkel  on  tlio  2(ith  of  September,  and  the  wound  healed 
without  further  trouble,  but  the  patient  did  not  rally  entirely. 
On  tho  7lh  of  October  he  was  taken  quite  suddenly  with  so 
vere  pain  in  tho  lower  i)art  of  tho  thora.v,  in  tho  right  side, 
and  went  to  bed  again.  Very  soon  atterward  the  physical 
signs  of  pleuritic  oft'usion  beiaiiio  apparent,  and,  in  a  compara- 
tively short  time,  the  level  of  the  fluid  wa-  as  high  as  the  mid 
die  of  the  scapula.  The  presence  of  crepitus  and  near  bron- 
chial breathing  above  the  lino  of  dullness  nuide  it  probable 
that  the  inflammatory  process,  to  some  extent,  alTeeted  tho 
lung  tissue.  The  area  of  dullness  was  considerably  smaller 
in  the  axillary  region  than  behind,  and  was  almost  absent  in 
front.  There  was  continued  fever,  with  exacerbations  at  night, 
and  the  [laticnt  had  no  appetite  and  lost  flesh  and  strength 
r;i[iidly.  On  tho  night  of  the  19th  of  October  jjorforation  of 
the  bronchi  occurrrd,  and  large  quantities  of  pus  were  expecto- 
rated. On  the  following  day  tho  patient  felt  much  relieved, 
although  ho  was  quite  exhausted.  Dr.  Ilenkel  then  found  the 
physical  signs  of  pyo-pneumo-thorax,  especially  tho  metallic 
sounds.  Tho  patient  did  not  rally  as  had  been  expv-ited,  the 
fever  did  not  cease,  and  the  debility  increased.  It  was  impossi- 
ble to  make  a  thorough  examination  of  tlio  chest,  on  nccoimt  of 
the  extreme  weakness  of  the  ])atient,  but  it  was  ascertained  that 
the  res|iiratory  murmur  could  be  lieard  from  above  downward 
to  the  fourth  intercostal  space  in  front,  and  to  the  middle  of  the 
scapula  behind.  At  the  latter  point  tho  breathing  was  amphoric 
in  character.  Tho  level  of  the  fluid  was  considerably  lower 
down.  Suecussion  sound  could  be  obtained  distinctly.  Dr. 
Liingo  saw  the  jiatient  again  in  consultation  on  the  23d  of  Octo- 
ber, and,  from  tho  history  of  tho  case,  felt  certain  that  there 
was  pus  in  tho  jdeural  cavity,  but  aspiration  gave  a  negative  re- 
sult. I'unetnre  was  made  at  four  different  places,  but  only  a 
few  drops  of  blood  mixed  with  air  were  obtained.  Assuming 
(hat  the  collection  of  pus  might  be  near  the  center  of  tho  lung, 
deep  punctures  were  made.  Dr.  Lango  had  already  determined 
to  desist  from  further  surgical  interference  when  ho  disiovored, 
at  the  lowest  part  of  tho  thorax,  toward  the  lumbar  region,  and 
against  the  lateral  border  of  tho  sacro-lnmbalis,  air  under  his 
lingers  on  in-essure  upon  the  d;.'ep  tissues.  He  i)ULK'tured  at 
that  point,  found  pus,  and  then  opened  the  cavity  by  a  free  in- 
cision. There  was  an  abscess  below  tho  diaphragm,  along  the 
under  surface  of  which  tho  finger  could  bo  passed  alter  being 
introduced  through  tho  incision.  Apjiarently  tho  onipyoma  had 
perforated  the  diaphragm.  The  expectoration  very  soon  ceased, 
and  the  patient  made  a  rapid  recovery.  With  tho  exception  of 
slightretraction  of  tho  lower  and  front  part  of  the  right  side  of 


the  chest,  with  diminished  respiratory  inarmar  in  that  region, 
there  was  scarcely  any  diflferenco  to  be  noticed  when  the  two 
sides  were  compared.  Dr.  Lange  thought  that  the  point  at 
which  perforation  of  the  diaphragm  occurred  was  possibly  at 
the  gap  between  the  vertebr;il  and  costal  part  of  that  mascle, 
which  is  sometimes  very  large.  He  was  unable  to  make  out 
whether  the  abscess  was  intra-  or  cxtra-periloneal,  but  thooght 
it  was  probably  the  latter.  The  kidney,  on  account  of  swelling 
and  infiltration  of  tissues  around  it,  could  not  be  felt  distinctly. 
The  outline  of  the  liver  was  recognizable  by  palpation. 

Last  auinmer  Dr.  Lange  was  shown,  at  Professor  Thiersch's 
clinic,  in  Leipzig,  a  patient  who  had  sought  admission  becaose 
of  a  freely  discharging  fistula  over  the  anterior  aspect  of  the 
right  fenmr.  The  etiology  of  the  abscess  became  apparent  when 
purulent  expectoration  began  simultaneously  with  the  cessation 
of  discharge  of  pus  from  the  fistula.  The  patient  stated  that 
this  had  occurred  several  times  and  cxaminat'on  of  the  chest 
revealed  upon  tho  right  side  some  evidence  of  an  encapsulated 
cinpycnia,  for  which  thoracentesis,  with  resection  of  a  rib,  was 
performed.  Recovery  followed  rapidly.  Dr.  Lange  was  in- 
clined to  believe,  although  unable  to  prove  it,  that  there  was  a 
causal  relation  between  the  abscess  in  the  biceps  and  the  empy- 
ema, the  latter  being  the  result  of  an  embolic  process. 

In  reidy  to  a  question,  ho  stated  that  the  largest  collection  of 
pus  was  above  tho  diaphragm ;  probably  a  pint  being  in  the 
cavity  below  it. 

Tho  President  remarked  that  in  a  similar  case  he  fonnd  the 
accumulation  of  pus  much  larger  below  than  above  the  dia- 
phragm, pressing  into  and  upon  the  abdominal  cavity. 

Dr.  Alfred  C.  Post  asked  which  occurred  most  frequently, 
abscess  originating  in  the  thoracic  cavity,  with  perforation 
downward,  or  abscess  beginning  in  or  near  the  liver,  with  per- 
foration ui)ward. 

Dr.  Charles  K.  PrriDDOX  replied  that  he  thought  perforation 
up'.v.'ird  occurred  most  frequently.  In  a  similar  case  admitted 
to  the  Presbyterian  Hospital,  probably  a  year  ago,  the  cavity  of 
tho  chest  l:ad  been  aspirated  and  a  large  quantity  of  pns  re- 
moved. There  was  dullness  on  percussicm  up  to  the  spine  of 
the  scapula  behind  and  to  a  line  nearly  upon  the  same  level  in 
the  axillary  region,  and  there  was  a  large  area  of  dullness  in 
front.  There  was  also  a  marked  bulging  in  tho  neighborhoo<!  of 
the  liver,  which  wiw  mapped  out  quite  accurately — tlie  area  occu- 
pied by  an  enlarged  liver.  Fluctuation  was  detected  by  palpa- 
tion over  this  large  swelling,  and  the  sensation  could  be  dis- 
tinctly felt  carried  through  to  the  lumbar  region.  Dr.  McBride, 
one  of  the  visiting  physicians,  examined  tho  patient,  and  re- 
garded it  as  a  ciso  of  perinephritic  abscess  which  had  pressed 
tho  diaphragm  upward,  developing  a  condition  simulating  em- 
pyema. Dr.  Priddon  attempted  to  as'iirate  from  behind,  and 
passed  the  needle  tiiree  or  four  inches  deep  without  obtaining 
anything.  Ho  then  aspirated  in  front  and  removed  a  large 
(piantity  of  bloody  serum.  There  was  no  appearance  to  the 
naked  eye  of  pus  in  the  fluid,  but  the  microscope  revealed  • 
certain  number  of  pus  corpuscles.  He  aspirated  several  timet 
snbsequently,  and  obtained  the  same  kind  of  fluid,  but  never  at 
anytime  fluid  which  had  the  usual  api>oarance  of  pus.  The 
patient  subsequently  came  under  the  care  of  Dr.  L.  A.  Stinison, 
who  made  an  incision  behind  into  the  cavity  of  the  chest  and 
gave  exit  to  a  l.irge  quantity  of  pus.  The  patient  subsequently 
expectorated  large  quantities  of  pus,  and  it  was  noticed  that  when 
tho  expectoration  was  obstructed,  or  deficient  in  quantity,  the 
sub-diaphragmatic  swelling  increased  in  size.  At  the  time  he 
had  some  doubt  as  to  whether  tho  abscess  was  sub-diapliragmatio 
or  not. 

Dr.  Leboy  M.  Yale  added  an  item  in  the  clinical  history 
which  filled  up  an  interspace  between  the  service  of  Dr.  Brid- 
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don  and  that  of  Dr.  Stimson.  He  saw  tbe  patient  soon  aftei' 
Dr.  Briddoii  first  saw  liim.  The  man  came  into  the  hofipital 
one  afternoon  greatly  oppressed  in  breatliing:,  and  Dr.  Yale  as- 
pirated his  thorax  and  drew  away  a  little  more  than  ten  pints 
of  pns.  This  was  followed  by  the  operation  already  alluded  to, 
and  performed  by  Dr.  Stimson.  As  he  recollected,  Dr.  Stimson 
was  not  quite  sure  where  the  cavity  was,  even  after  tlie  opera- 
tion bad  been  performed.  Dr.  Yale  thought,  however,  the 
opinion  of  the  majority  of  the  visiting  surgeons  was  that  the 
c.nse  was  one  of  perinepliritio  abscess  which  had  worked  its  way 
upward. 

Dr.  Lange  then  read  a  paper  entitled  Anatomical  and 
Clinical  Coxsidf.ratioxs  concernixg  the  Retro-Peritoneal 
Space  in  the  Region  of  the  Last  Rib. 

Dr.  W.  S.  Halsted  aslied  Dr.  Lange  if  he  believed  that  the 
lon-er  limit  of  tbe  pleural  cavity  was  lower  than  that  wliioh  had 
been  given  by  Dr.  Hull. 

Dr.  Lange  replied  that  in  some  cases  it  was  much  lower, 
and  in  other  cases  it  was  higher.  On  the  average,  however,  lie 
should  say  that  it  was  lower. 

Dr.  Robert  F.  Weir  remarked  that  it  was  not  often  we  had 
the  opportunity  of  testing  upon  the  living  subject  the  accuracy 
of  the  remarks  made  by  Dr.  Lange.  Recently,  however,  he  h:id 
Lad  the  opiJOrtunity  of  cutting  down  upon  tbe  tisanes  in  thiit 
region  which  were  tolerably  normal.  The  operation  \va«  one 
for  making  fiisl  or  anchoring  a  movable  kidney.  In  that  instance 
Le  found  that  the  kidney  fat,  in  a  patient  only  moderately  stout, 
was,  on  being  incised  or  torn  through,  capable  of  lieirig  readily 
separated,  nnd  in  that  manner  enabling  him  to  expose  the  kidney. 
and  by  traction  on  tliis  investing  tissue  to  raise  tbe  organ  toward 
tbe  surface  quite  satisfactorily.  However,  even  in  this  case  of 
movable  kidney  there  was  considerable  difficulty  in  reaching  and 
appreciating  the  pelvis  of  tbe  organ.  He  put  his  finger  in  for 
the  purpose  of  education,  because  one  or  two  years  ago  he  had 
placed  upon  record  the  view  that  in  those  cases  in  whicli  there 
had  been  for  years  previous  signs  of  obstruction  of  one  ureter, 
and  then  signs  of  obstruction  in  the  other  ureter  developed, 
one  might  proceed  to  a  lumbar  incision,  and  open  the  pelvis  of 
the  kidney  or  the  ureter  above  the  site  of  obstruction  with  a 
view  to  saving  the  patient's  life,  an  operation  which  had  re- 
cently, he  had  read,  been  performed  by  Bardenheur  witli  success. 

Dr.  Lange  remarked  that  the  position  of  the  kidney  could 
be  changed  considerably  in  a  lateral  direction.  He  had  also 
found  that  if  the  lower  part  of  the  kidney  was  pvilled  upward 
and  laterally,  the  entire  organ  would  be  pulled  not  only  later.dly, 
but  at  tbe  same  time  its  lower  edge  would  bo  turned  upward 
and  made  to  perform  a  sort  of  torsion. 

Dr.  Briddon  asked  Dr.  Lange  what  incision  he  would  make 
in  nephrectomy. 

Dr.  Lange  replied  that  he  would  make  an  incision  extending 
from  the  apex  of  the  last  rib  if  that  could  be  felt ;  in  other 
words,  make  Czerny's  incision.  If  the  rib  could  not  be  felt,  he 
would  take  tbe  line  of  the  sacro-lumbalis,  or  tbe  quadratus  luiii- 
borum  muscle.  In  reply  to  a  question  by  Dr.  Halsted,  he  re- 
marked that  counting  from  the  spines  could  hardly  be  depended 
upon  as  giving  proper  directions  for  making  tbe  incision. 

Vesical  Calculus.— Dr.  II.  B.  Sands  presented  five  small 
vesical  calculi,  the  largest  being  one  half  of  an  ineb,  and  tbe 
smallest  about  one  third  of  an  inch  in  diameter,  which  he  had 
removed  thirteen  days  previously  by  lateral  lithotomy.  The  in- 
terest of  tlie  case  consisted  in  the  fact  that  this  operation  had  to 
be  performed  in  the  place  of  the  crushing  operation,  which 
would  have  naturally  been  selected  for  the  removal  of  stones  of 
this  size.  Tbe  patient  was  a  man  fifty-seven  years  of  age,  who 
had  suffered  from  symptoms  of  stone  for  three  years.  lie  was 
seen  by  Dr.  Van  Buren  between  two  and  three  years  ago,  when 


it  was  discovered  that  his  pro.ttato  gland  was  unusually  large. 
On  that  occasion  a  sound  was  introduced  into  the  bladder,  but  a 
stone  was  not  detected.  Some  doubt  seemed  to  have  been  felt 
by  Dr.  Van  Buren  as  to  whether  or  not  a  stone. was  present,  for 
he  told  the  patient  that  he  wislied  him  to  return  for  another 
examination.  Considerable  irritation  following  this  exploration, 
the  patient  did  not  return  to  have  it  repeated.  He  continued  to 
suffer  more  or  less  from  cystitis  and  irritable  bladder,  and,  about 
two  months  previous  to  the  time  when  Dr.  Sands  first  saw  him, 
his  symptoms  became  very  severe.  The  patient  suffered  from 
spasmodic  contraction  of  the  bladder,  accompanied  with  great 
pain.  Owing  to  prostatic  hypertrophy,  he  had  for  nearly  two 
months  been  unable  to  evacuate  the  bladder  except  by  means  of 
a  catheter,  whioli,  however,  was  readily  introduced.  Previous 
to  Dr.  Sands's  visit  tlie  patient  bad  been  seen  by  Dr.  Doughty, 
who  had  sounded  him  upon  tliree  occasions.  At  the  first  exami- 
nation a  calculus  was  detected,  but  it  was  observed  that  the 
Sound,  a  Thompson's  searcher,  could  not  be  moved  as  freely  as 
usual  in  the  bladder.  The  second  and  third  examinations  ftided 
to  detect  any  stone.  Wlien  Dr.  Sands  visited  the  patient  he  ad- 
ministered ether,  and  uinde  a  careful  exploration  of  tbe  bladder 
and  rectum.  An  instrument  with  a  lai'gj  curve  passed  I'eadily 
into  tlio  bladder,  but  one  having  the  curve  of  Tliompson's  sound 
could  not  be  made  to  enter.  This  fact  had  been  [ireviously  no- 
ticed by  Dr.  Doughty.  The  prostate,  when  examined  by  the 
i-ectum,  was  found  to  be  exceedingly  large.  Tiio  urethra  was 
measured,  and  was  ascertained  to  be  nine  and  a  half  or  ten  inches 
in  length.  When  the  Thompson's  searcher  was  introduced  it 
would  pass  the  entire  length  of  the  instrument,  which  was  nine 
and  a  half  inches,  and  still  its  point  did  not  enter  the  bladder 
The  instrument  seemed  to  be  nrrested  by  some  bar  of  prostatic 
tissue.  Introducing  the  instrument  as  far  as  it  would  go.  Dr. 
Sands  endeavored  to  move  it,  but  the  point  remained  nearly 
stationary,  apparently  grating  against  a  rough  surface  of  pros- 
tatic tissue.  A  stone  was  detected,  situated  upon  the  patient's 
left  side,  and  apparently  just  at  the  neck  of  the  bladder.  Dr. 
Snnds  decided  to  perform  lateral  lithotomy,  and  thirteen  days 
ago  he  removed  the  five  calcidi  presented;  four  were  whole, 
and  the  filth  on?  was  in  fragments.  Each  calculus  consisted  of 
a  uric-acid  nucleus,  covered  with  concentric  Layers  of  phosphates. 
The  patient,  a  few  hours  after  the  operation,  had  a  chill,  and 
began  to  suffer  from  retention  of  urine.  Dr.  J.  C.  Hutchison, 
who  had  assisted  at  the  operation,  was  called,  and  succeeded  in 
introducing  an  instrument  into  the  bladder  through  the  penis; 
using  this  as  a  guide,  he  introduced  a  Nelaton's  catheter  through 
tbe  perineal  wound  into  the  bladder,  and  tied  it  in  position. 
This  gave  the  patient  complete  relief;  and,  through  the  instru- 
ment remaining  in  the  wound,  the  urine  was  allowed  to  trickle 
for  eleven  days.  About  two  days  after  the  catheter  was  intro- 
duced it  was  noticed  that  the  point  of  the  instrument  tended  to 
escape  from  the  bladder  into  tbe  deeper  part  of  the  urethra. 
Believing  that  it  would  be  better  to  let  the  instrument  lie  thus 
in  the  wound  than  in  the  bladder,  thus  preventing  tiie  liability 
to  incrustation,  it  was  allowed  to  do  so,  and  every  two  or  three 
hours  it  was  introduced  far  enough  to  allow  the  urine  to  escape. 
Two  days  ago  the  catheter  was  removed  from  the  wound,  and 
has  since  been  introduced  through  tbe  penis  whenever  neces- 
sary. 

Dr.  Sands  regarded  the  case  as  interesting  in  two  respects. 
In  the  first  place,  it  afforded  an  illustration  of  the  fact  that,  even 
when  the  stone  was  small,  idl  cases  of  vesical  calculi  could  not 
be  treated  by  the  crushing  operation.  A  similar  case  came 
under  his  observation  about  six  weeks  ago,  in  which  he  was 
obliged  to  perform  lithotomy  and  remove  a  stone  not  larger 
than  an  almond,  because  he  failed,  after  repeated  attempts,  to 
seize  the  calculus  with  the  lithotrite.    In  this  case  there  was  no 
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difficulty  in  inserting  the  instrument  into  tlio  bladder,  but  it 
Cfiuld  not  be  made  to  seize  the  stone,  whicli  lay  in  a  ponoh  be- 
hind the  prostate.  This  cavity,  which  was  apparently  bounded 
behind  by  a  muscular  band  extending  between  the  orifices  of 
the  ureters,  formed  a  cavity  which  w.as  not  more  than  one  inch 
in  its  longest  diametiT,  Inrge  cnougli  to  contain  a  stone,  but  not 
largo  enough  to  allow  the  blades  of  the  lithotrite  to  open  and 
seize  it. 

The  second  point  of  interest  was  the  occurrence  of  retention 
after  the  operation  of  Literal  lithotomy  in  whicli  a  pretty  free 
incision  was  made.  This  was  the  second  case  in  which  this  rare 
com[)Iicntion  had  followed  lateral  lithotomy  in  his  practice. 
Usually  the  urine  flow.*  freely  frcjm  the  wound,  and  catheterism 
is  not  necessary.  In  the  other  case,  as  in  this,  the  prostate  gland 
was  considerably  enlarged,  .ind  he  inferred  from  his  experience 
that  when  lateral  lithotomy  is  performed  under  such  circiirn- 
Btanees,  especially  where  the  bladder  is  weak,  the  proper  course 
would  be,  after  extraction  of  the  stone,  to  wash  out  the  bladder, 
insert  a  flexible  catheter,  and  allow  it  to  remain  in  po.silion.  In 
addition,  he  believed  it  to  be  advis:d)le  io  allow  the  point  of  the 
instrument  to  recede  froin  within  the  bladder,  and  subsequently 
to  pu.sh  it  forward  at  regular  intervals  to  permit  the  escape  of 
the  urine. 

Dr.  Post  referred  to  a  case  in  which  he  assisted  the  late  Dr. 
liuck  ill  the  performance  of  lateral  lithotomy,  and  retention  fol- 
lowed the  operation.  On  introducing  the  catheter  the  next  day, 
a  largo  quantity  of  urine  was  drawn  off.  In  tliat  instance  a 
fatal  result  occurred.  There  had  not  been  retention  before  the 
operation. 

Dr.  Weii:  referred  to  a  case  in  which  Dr.  Buck  operated,  and 
in  which  retention  followed  the  operation  ;  but  in  that  instance 
another  calculus  was  found  in  the  bladder. 

Dr.  Post  rem:irked  that  Mr.  Liston,  of  Edinburgh,  once  re- 
marked to  him  that  he  wius  in  the  habit  of  introducing  a  cathe- 
ter anil  allowing  it  to  remain  after  performing  lithotomy,  be- 
cause ho  believed  that  the  safety  of  the  patient  was  promoted 
by  it. 

Ptosis  without  Stbabismhs,  and  Amacuosis  without  a  Di- 
I.ATKU  on  Sensitive  Pupil. — Dr.  Post  narrated  a  case  as  follows : 
A  boy,  fifteen  years  of  age.  was  brought  to  his  clinic  l.astSatur 
day  who  had  been  in  the  enjoyment  of  fair  health,  except  tha'. 
he  had  suffered  from  headache  during  the  last  two  years  to  a 
considerable  extent.  About  five  days  before  he  was  brought  to 
Dr.  Post  the  patient  was  suddenly  attacked  with  ptosis  of  one 
eye,  and  there  was  almost  absolute  loss  of  vision  attending  it. 
There  was  bare  perception  of  light.  There  was  no  strabismus; 
the  pupils  of  the  two  eyes  corres[)ondod  with  each  other,  and 
both  were  sensitive  to  light.  The  occurrence  of  ptosis  with- 
out strabismus,  and  amaurosis  without  dilatation  or  sensitiveness 
of  the  pupil,  seemed  to  l.i  n  to  bo  unusual. 


NEW   Yt)i:K   OUSTETPvICAL  SOCIETY. 

A  BTATEn  meeting  was  held  Xoveinber  7,  1882.  Dr.  C.  C. 
Lee,  President,  in  the  chair. 

Recurrent  Firroid  Tumor  of  the  Abdominal  Walls. — 
Dr.  II.  T.  Hanks  presented  a  fibroid  tumor,  which  was  the  sec- 
ond one  that  he  ha'l  removed  from  the  abdominal  wall  of  the 
Banio  patient  within  three  years  and  a  third  one  had  been  re- 
moved by  another  physician.  The  first  tumor  was  situated  be- 
tween the  internal  oblicpic  .and  the  tranaversalis  muscles,  on  the 
right  side,  near  Poupart's  ligament,  while  the  last  one  wa.s  situ- 
ated in  the  transvcrsalis  muscle,  on  the  left  side,  near  the  um- 
bilicus, and  had  more  of  the  characteristics  of  malisnaiit  disease. 
The  following  was  the  report  of  the  uiicroseopieal  examination 
made  by  Dr.  W.  H.  Welch : 


The  specimen  was  hardened  in  absolute  alcohol,  and  showed, 
on  microscopical  examination,  the  following  condition  :  A  dense 
fibrous  base,  supporting  numbers  of  spindle  cells  in  spots,  and 
groups  of  round  cells  were  seen.  There  were  places  where  the 
prominence  of  the  spindle  cells  suggested  sarcoma.  The  tumor, 
both  from  its  clinical  history  and  fmm  its  essential  structure, 
may  be  classified  among  so-called  recurrent  fibroids. 

The  Pkesident  remarked  that  a  recurrence  of  fibroid  tamors 
in  muscular  tissue  was  very  exceptional,  this  being  the  only 
case  of  the  kind  which  he  had  seen. 

Acranial  Monster. — Dr.  W.  M.  Chambeelaix  presented 
the  specimen,  and  subsequently  wrote  out  the  history.  [See 
p.  93.] 

Vesical  Calculus  with  a  IIair-pw  Nucleus. — The  speci- 
men was  presented  by  Dr.  W.  R.  Gillette,  who  had  removed 
it  from  a  German  girl  nineteen  years  of  oge,  at  St.  Francis's 
Hospital.  Iler  symptoms  were  ernaciotion  and  incontinence  of 
urine.  The  stone,  with  the  hoir-pin  nncleus,  was  removed 
through  the  vesico-vaginal  septum.  The  patient  professed  to 
have  no  knowledge  of  how  the  hair-pin  had  entered  the  bisd- 
der.  Dr.  Gillette  also  presented  another  specimen,  with  a  simi- 
lar history,  •.vhich  was  removed  from  a  patient  at  Charity  Ilos- 
|)ital  some  years  ago.  ;==  Dr.  Gabrigues  and  Dr.  Uasxb 
each  mentioned  a  similar  case. 

The  Preshjent  had  seen  a  calcnius,  removed  from  a  man  at 
Rellevue  Hospital  some  years  ago,  by  Dr.  Van  Burcn,  which 
had  for  a  nucleus  a  head  of  wheat  that  the  patient  had  intro- 
duced partially  into  the  urethra  and  was  afterward  unaMe  to 
extract.  Some  years  ago  he  presented  to  the  Pathological  So- 
ciety two  specimens  of  stone  in  the  female  bladder,  which  had 
for  a  nucleus  the  handle  of  a  spoon.  One  ho  h.ad  removed 
himself;  the  other  was  removed  by  another  surgeon. 

Dr.  B.  F.  Dawson  remarked  that  in  the  Array  Musenm  at 
Washington  there  were  pieces  of  brick  which  had  been  removed 
from  the  bladder  of  a  negress. 

Prodabie  Tubal  Preonanct. — Dr.  Hanks  had  been  called 
in  consultation  by  Dr.  Bradsbaw  to  see  a  multipara  who  should 
have  meustruated  on  the  10th  of  October,  and  who  very  soon 
afterward  felt  pain  in  the  region  of  the  left  ovary.  When  he 
saw  her,  w  hieli  was  about  the  l.st  of  November,  die  was  losing 
considerable  blood.  Ho  ordered  ergot  and  opium,  and  dirt>cted 
the  vagina  to  bo  tamponed.  Afterward,  on  removing  the  tam- 
pon, a  very  small  ovum,  with  the  membranes,  was  discovered 
in  the  blood  which  had  been  discharged.  The  depth  of  the 
uterus  in  the  direction  of  the  right  ovary  was  abont  three  inches, 
while  in  the  direction  of  liie  left  ovary  the  depth  wm.<  four  and 
a  half  inches,  which  would  seem  to  indicate  tubal  pregnancy  on 
the  left  side. 

The  President  remarked  that  this  c.i.se  suggested  a  point  of 
practical  importance.  He  had  recently  been  called  in  consulta- 
tion to  see  a  multipara  who  had  aborted  at  about  the  second 
month,  and  it  was  supposed  that  a  p.irt  of  the  placenta  remained 
in  the  uterus.  Ho  found,  on  examination,  that  the  appearance 
which  had  led  to  this  supposition  was  due  Io  a  softened  and 
Lacerated  condition  of  the  cervix,  and  the  presence  of  exuberant 
granulations.  Doubtless  this  condition  sometimes  led  the  phy- 
sician to  adopt  unnecessary  and  harmful  ineasores  for  the  re- 
moval of  the  placenta  in  cases  of  abortion  in  the  early  months 
of  pregnancy. 

nvsTERECTOMT. — Dr.  Bachk  McE.  Emmet  narrate<l  a  case 
as  follows:  Tlie  patient  first  came  to  the  Woman's  Hospital  five 
yeai"s  ago,  suffering  from  procidentia  of  the  uterus  which  was 
partially  relieved  by  certnin  plastic  operations  on  the  vagina. 
Last  spring  Dr.  Emmet  performcil  Lo  Fort's  operation,  which 
proved  successful ;  but  some  months  afterward  the  patient  gave 
way  to  a  fit  of  anger,  and  the  uterus,  which  contained  a  lai^g* 
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fibroid  tumor,  was  ap;ain  crowded  down  toward  the  vulva.  The 
patient  was  suffering  greatly  from  pain,  and  desired  to  have  the 
tumor  removed.  Dr.  Emmet  performed  the  operation  on  Fri- 
day last,  removing  the  body  of  the  uterus  with  a  portion  of  the 
cervix,  the  ovaries  and  the  tube-'.  The  mass  was  composed  of 
eiglit  fibroids,  mostly  intramural.  In  order  to  avoid  htemor- 
rhage,  Dr.  Emmet  made  use  of  a  plan  first  introduced,  he  be- 
lieved, by  Olshausen,  but  sinfe  constantly  practiced  in  Eng-land, 
viz.,  that  of  encircling  the  whole  mass  at  its  base  by  a  long 
piece  of  Esmarch's  tubing  prior  to  its  amputation.  This  tubing^ 
being  put  about  the  tumor  at  full  tension,  was  grasped  at  the 
point  of  crossing  of  the  two  eslremities  by  a  strong  forceps, 
and  this  was  firmly  held  by  an  assistant.  Prior  to  the  removal 
of  this  constrictor  he  secured  the  stump  in  the  Koeberl6  serre- 
nceud,  having  previously  tr.iU'^fixcd  it  with  two  needles.  The 
abdominal  wound  was  then  closed,  and  the  pedicle  was  thor- 
oughly smeared  with  MonseFs  salt.  At  the  present  time,  the 
beginning  of  the  fifth  day,  the  patient  was  doing  well. 

Dr.  C.  Cleveland  exhibited  a  saw  whicli  he  had  invented 
for  use  in  operations  on  the  cervix  uteri  in  cases  in  which  the 
cicatricial  tissue  was  considerable  in  amount  and  difficult  to  get 
at  with  the  scissors.  ^=^  Dr.  Hunter  had  used  the  instru- 
ment with  advantage  in  two  cases.  [For  a  description  of  the 
instrument,  see  the  "  New  York  Meilical  .lonrnal,"  Jan.  13, 
1883,  p.  54.]  IIenp.t  J.  Garrigues,  M.  D., 

B.  F.  Dawbon,  M.  D., 
Frank  P.  Foster,  M.  D.,  ex-officio. 

Committee  on  Publication. 

A  stated  meeting  was  held  November  21,  1882,  Dr.  Charles 
C.  Lee,  President,  in  the  chair. 

The  Pathologist  reported  on  the  specimen  presented  by 
Dr.  Hanks  at  the  last  meeting  as  follows: 

The  ovum,  in  a  collapsed  condition,  measures  3  by  2J  ctm. 
It  is  covered  all  over  with  chorionic  villi.  The  inside  is  smooth. 
At  one  spot  is  seen  a  small,  round,  flat  body,  G  rain.  long.  It  is 
all  covered  with  a  continuation  "f  the  inner  membr.ane  (amnios), 
which  almost  forms  a  kind  of  mesentery  at  its  ends.  Under 
the  amniotic  cover  is  only  found  a  uniform  yellow  mass,  with- 
out any  visible  organization.  Judging  by  the  size,  the  ovutn  is 
at  least  four  weeks  old.  The  small  round  body  is  the  degener- 
ated foetus. 

Dr.  H.  J.  Garrigues  exhibited  a  serre-noeud  as  modified  by 
Cintrae,  of  Paris.  ==;  The  President  thought  the  instrument 
was  superior  to  the  so-called  improved  serre-nosud  of  Weiss, 
of  London. 

Htstekeotomt. — Dr.  Baohe  McE.  E.vimet  reported  further 
on  the  case  which  he  narrated  at  the  last  meeting  of  the  so- 
ciety. The  patient  at  that  lime  was  doing  well,  but  suddenly 
extensive  peritonitis  developed,  from  which  she  died  on  the 
sixth  day.  There  had  been  a  good  deal  of  sloughing  of  the  ab- 
dominal wall  about  the  stump,  which  was  probably  due  to  the 
free  use  of  MonseFs  salt,  which  had  liquified  and  run  down. 
The  wire,  which  had  been  twisted  so  tightly  about  the  pedicle, 
■was  found  to  be  loose,  showing  that  any  tendency  to  hajmor- 
rhage  that  might  have  existed  had  been  controlled  l)y  the  tan- 
ning of  the  pedicle. 

E.MBEDDED  Pessaet. — Dr.  Paul  F.  Mu.NDfi  presented  a  pes- 
sary which  he  had  recently  cut  out  of  its  bed  in  the  vagina, 
seven  years  after  its  insertion. 

Puncture  of  the  Gravid  Uterus  dueing  the  performance 
OF  Ovariotomy. — The  Preside.nt  related  the  case  as  follows: 
The  patient  was  a  woman,  twenty-eight  years  of  age,  who  was 
sent  to  the  Woman's  Hospital  by  Dr.  Hanks,  for  the  removal  of 
an  ovarian  cyst  situated  on  the  right  side.  The  ])resence  of  the 
cyst  was  supposed  to  have  been  the  cause  of  several  miscar- 


riages, and,  as  the  patient  was  then  three  months  pregnant,  it 
was  thought  likely  to  prove  so  again.  After  making  the  usual 
incision  for  ovariotomy,  the  exact  relation  of  the  tumor  to  the 
uterus  was  ascertained.  In  turning  the  patient  on  her  .~ide,  pre- 
paratory to  puncturing  the  cvst,  the  latter  was  let  go,  and,  un- 
known to  Dr.  Lee,  the  uterus  took  its  place,  rolling  up  into  the 
abdominal  incision,  and  was  punctured  instead.  A  large  trocar 
penetrated  the  body  of  the  womb  to  a  depth  of  about  two 
inches,  entering  at  a  point  about  two  inches  below  the  fundus. 
No  fluid  escajied  when  the  trocar  was  withdrawn.  The  uterine 
wound  was  sewed  up  with  carbolized  silk,  the  long  pedicle  of 
the  ovarian  cyst  w.is  then  ligated,  tlie  cyst  was  removed,  and 
the  abdominal  wound  was  closed.  Abortion  had  not  occurred, 
and  the  patient  was  doing  well.  There  had  been  vomiting, 
which  was  probably  due  to  the  influence  of  the  anajsthetic.  It 
was  a  noteworthy  fiict  that  the  pedicle  in  this  case  was  so  long 
that  the  tumor,  which  was  developed  from  the  left  ovary,  lay 
upon  the  opposite  side,  in  the  region  of  the  right  ovary.  The 
President  thought  the  silk-worm  suture  which  was  used  to 
close  the  abdominal  wound  pos.sessed  no  advantages  over  the 
carbolized-silk  ligature.  It  was  much  more  liable  to  break,  and 
was  less  easy  to  handle. 

IIegar's  Operation. — The  President  also  related  the  fol- 
lowing case:  An  unmarried  woman,  aged  thirty-six  years,  was 
sent  to  the  Woman's  Hospital  by  Dr.  Stieeter,  of  Watertown, 
to  have  oophorectomy  performed  for  tlie  relief  of  symptoms 
due  to  a  large  multilocular  fibroid  tumor  of  the  uterus.  She 
had  been  suffering  from  menorrbagia  and  dysmcnorrhoea  for 
years,  and  had  been  unable  to  obtnin  relief.  The  tumor  was  as 
large  as  a  fojtas  at  the  seventh  month,  lay  principally  on  the 
right  side  of  the  abdominal  cavity,  and  extended  as  high  up  as 
the  umbilicus.  The  uterus  could  not  have  been  extirpated  with- 
out imminent  danger  to  life.  After  an  unsuccessful  trial  of 
medicinal  treatment  for  a  month,  it  was  decided,  at'a  consulta- 
tion of  the  surgeons  of  the  hospital,  that  Hegar's  operation 
should  be  performed.  The  President  removed  the  Fallopian 
tube  on  one  side  and  both  ovaries.  Tije  case  was  progressing 
favorably  since  the  operation.  Tlje  right  ovary  was  bound 
down  by  adhesions,  and  extremely  difficult  to  remove.  Where 
adhesions  were  not  present,  however,  the  operation  was  not  a 
difljcult  one.  This  was  the  third  time  it  had  been  resorted  to 
at  the  Woman's  Hospital  within  a  month,  twice  by  Dr.  Thomas, 
and  once  by  himself.  The  patients  were  doing  well.  Accord- 
ing to  the  statistics  of  the  operation  as  given  in  the  "  American 
Journal  of  Obstetrics,"  January,  1880,  out  of  one  hundred  and 
twenty  cases  only  twenty-eight  deaths  had  occurred.  The  suc- 
cess of  the  operation  in  relieving  menorrbagia  and  dysmeuor- 
rhoea  had  been  so  great,  and  the  dangers  attending  its  perform- 
ance had  been  so  small,  that  the  President  thought  it  should 
be  resorted  to  in  these  cases  more  frequently  than  had  been 
done  in  the  past. 

With  regard  to  the  first  case.  Dr.  Gareigues,  who  was 
present  at  the  operation,  said  he  did  not  think  the  trocar  could 
have  entered  the  amniotic  cavity,  else  it  would  have  caused 
miscarriage. 

Dr.  P.  F.  MuNDfi  mentioned  several  cases  in  which  the  gravid 
uterus  had  been  accidentally  punctured  during  an  operation,  but, 
so  far  as  he  knew,  this  case  was  unique  in  that  the  patient  re- 
covered without  miscarriage. 

Dr.  C.  S.  Ward  remarked  that  Dr.  Thomas  had  lately  per- 
formed Hegar's  operation  in  a  third  case. 

The  President  referred  to  Mr.  Lawson  Tait's  experience  re- 
garding the  difficulty  of  including  the  Fallopian  tube  in  the 
same  ligature  with  the  ovary,  and  the  necessity  for  removing 
the  tubes  in  order  to  guard  elfectually  against  the  occurrence  of 
subsequent  menstruation  and  a  return  of  the  symptoms. 
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C^sABEAN  Section.— Dr.  H.  J.  GAnmnpES  presented  the 
uterus  and  its  uppendages,  the  pelvic  bone?,  and  a  foetus,  troin 
a  case  in  which  he  had  icccntly  pi  rformed  Cesarean  section. 
Ho  remarked  that,  be-ides  deformity  of  the  pelvis,  there  was 
disease  of  the  lumbar  vertebra?,  of  ibe  lungs,  and  of  the  heart, 
and  that  the  patient  was  also  sutFering  from  several  minor  ail- 
ments. The  l:ist  three  Iiiniliar  vertebra)  were  fusel  togi-ther, 
and  had  caused  a  sliglit  lordosis  in  thif  region  ;  tlio  sacrum  was 
narrow,  broader  behind  than  in  front,  curved  greatly  backward, 
and  also  somewhat  to  the  left,  while  the  coccyx  was  curved 
sotnovvhat  to  the  right,  the  two  bones  presenting  a  lateral  curve 
resembling  in  some  degree  the  letter  S.  The  s'.iperior  surface 
of  the  ilium,  instead  of  being  concave,  was  flat  anteriorly  and 
convex  posteriorly.  The  |)osterior  superior  spinous  processes 
of  the  ilia  were  only  six  ccnlirnetres  apart,  instead  of  ten;  the 
antcioposterior  diameter  of  the  inlet  was  greater  than  the  lat- 
eral; the  iliopoctineal  eminences  were  very  prominent.  The 
tuberosities  of  the  ischia  were  only  about  one  third  the  normal 
di>tanco  apart,  and  were  very  thin.  The  pubes  appe.'ired  to  be 
pushed  forward  and  upward,  and  the  curve  between  the  pubic 
bones  was  much  smaller  than  normal.  In  general,  the  pelvis 
was  of  a  funnel  shape;  the  plane  of  the  brim  was  compara- 
tively largo,  while  the  outlet  was  extremely  small;  and  the 
cllip.-'is  of  the  inlet  was  in  the  opposite  direction  from  the  nor- 
mal. Dr.  Garrigucs  believed  that  the  deformity  of  the  ])olvis 
was  secondary  to  caries  of  the  lumbar  vertebra),  and  that  it 
could  bo  accounted  for  on  mechanical  principles,  or  by  the 
action  of  the  muscles. 

1Ienm!Y  .1.  Garbigieb,  M.  D., 

B.  F.  Dawson,  M.  D., 

Fbank  p.  FosiEE,  M.  D.,  ex-officio. 

Committee  on  Puhlication. 

'  A  reoular  mooting  was  bold  December  5, 1882,  Dr.  Chables 
0.  Lkk,  President,  in  the  chair. 

RETnOVERSION  PESflAUY,  WITH  AN    ELASTIC  SuPEHIOR  BoW. — 

Dr.  T.  A.  Em.met  showed  a  pessary  which  consisted  of  an  Albert 
Smith  pessary  from  which  the  upper  bow  had  been  cut  off  and 
replaced  by  a  hollow  soft-rubber  bow,  the  ends  of  which  were 
slipped  over  the  arms  left  by  the  removal  of  the  original  l.'ow. 
This  soft-rubber  bow  was  somewhat  enlarged  in  its  central  por- 
tion, forming  an  air-cushion.  Dr.  Emmet  stated  that,  while  the 
instrument  shown  did  not  fully  realize  his  idee,  it  was  sufticient 
to  show  what  the  design  was — namely,  to  furnish  a  pessary  with 
a  spring-like  action  exerted  in  an  upward  direction,  combined 
with  a  yielding  support  to  the  uterus. 

Vaoinai.  Hysterectomy  for  Ei'IThelioma  of  the  Cervix. 
— Dr.  W.  0.  BuiiKE,  Jr  ,  of  Norwalk,  Connecticut,  who  was  pres- 
ent by  invitation,  showed  a  uterus  which  ho  had  removed  by 
the  vaginal  method  twenty-four  days  before.  The  patient,  who 
was  doing  well  thus  far,  was  thirty-seven  years  olil.  She  had 
formerly  been  under  Dr.  Burke's  care  with  stenosis  of  the  os 
cxtornnm,  accompanied  by  leucorrb<va  and  sterility.  Mechan- 
ical dilatation  rendered  the  cervical  canal  normal,  and  the  patient 
ceased  her  attendance.  Last  March  she  again  presented  herself, 
for  the  relief  of  metrorrhagia,  which,  on  examination,  was  found 
to  be  due  to  a  caulitlowor  excrescence  from  the  cervix.  The 
cervix  was  ainputnted,  but  recently  the  disease  had  been  found 
to  have  returned  in  the  upper  part  of  the  cervix,  and  it  was  on 
this  account  that  the  uterus  was  removed.  The  organ  was  freely 
movable,  and  there  were  no  evidences  of  infiltration  of  the  tis- 
sues outside  the  uterus.  Dr.  Burke  gave  a  minute  description 
of  the  steps  in  the  operation,  and  stated  that  the  ovaries  might 
have  been  remnveil  without  difiiculty  had  it  been  thought  advisa- 
ble to  remove  tlicm. 

Dr.  T.  A.  Emmet  referred  briefly  to  a  case  of  bis  own  which 


had  been  related  at  a  former  meeting  of  ihe  society,  and  ex- 
pressed his  feeling  that  the  final  wcci  ss  of  such  operations  was 
a  matter  of  considerable  doubt.  It  seemed  to  him  questionable, 
in  view  of  the  tendency  of  the  disease  to  recur,  whether  the 
operation  was  to  be  recommended. 

Dr.  H.  J.  Garriochs  thought  it  well  to  remove  the  orariea 
in  cases  of  hysterectomy  wherever  practicable,  for  they  were 
apt  to  give  rise  to  trouble  if  left  behind,  as  .shown  by  the  furma- 
lion  of  a  hiomatocele  in  one  of  M.  Peau's  c.a.sc8. 

Dr.  Burke  remarked  that  his  patient  litd  passed  a  menstrual 
period  once  since  the  operation,  and  without  any  flow. 

Dr.  W.  M.  Polk  gave  it  as  his  decided  impressiim  that  the 
most  appropriate  field  for  Ihe  operation  of  removal  of  the  ntcros 
was  that  of  sarcomatous  growths,  which,  while  thoy  showed  s 
marked  tendency  to  local  recnrrence,  and  in  general  i)roved  fatal 
in  the  end,  yet  were  not  di3[)0se<l  to  infect  neighboring  parts. 
Hence,  in  such  eases  removal  of  the  uterus  was  more  likely  to 
get  rid  of  the  neopl.nsm  permanently  than  in  cases  of  carcinoma, 
besides  which,  the  repeated  minor  operations  rendered  necessary 
in  cases  of  sarcoma  were  apt  to  give  rise  to  septictemia  in  the  end. 

Dr.  T.  A.  E.M.MET  concurred  in  Dr.  Polk's  views. 

Di.ssectixg  Metritis. — Dr.  Gabbiote-s  presented  a  specimen 
of  uterine  tissue  which  had  been  cast  off  in  a  case  under  his  ob- 
servation, and  referred  to  two  other  cases,  one  of  which  had 
been  already  reported  to  the  society.  The  features  of  interest 
in  the  case  now  reported  were,  that  the  patient  was  not  sup- 
posed at  the  time  to  be  seriously  ill,  and  also  that  the  portion  of 
tissue  expelled  was  not  in  a  septic  condition  at  all,  but  was  per- 
fectly sound,  like  a  piece  of  fresh  beef.  The  specimen  was  ex- 
amined microscopically,  and  found  to  consist  of  healthy  uterine 
tissue  undergoing  the  fatty  degeneration  of  involution,  the  pa- 
tient having  been  recently  delivered.  He  again  called  attention 
to  the  great  thinning  of  the  h  all  of  the  uterus  which  took  place 
in  these  cases,  and  to  the  danger,  therefore,  of  rupture  of  the 
uterus  in  a  subsequent  delivery. 

Removal  of  the  Uterine  Appendaoes. — Dr.  T.  A.  Emmet 
showed  a  number  of  specimens  of  dilated  Fallopion  tubes  which 
had  been  given  him  by  Mr.  Lawson  Tait,  of  Hlrminghara,  Eng- 
land, and  referred  to  Mr.  Tait's  practice  of  removing  the  uterine 
appendages  frequently  for  the  relief  of  chronic  pelvic  indura- 
tions which  had  heretofore  been  legarded  as  inflammatory  thick- 
ening of  the  broad  ligament,  but  which  Mr.  Tait  looked  upon  ns 
duo  to  dilatation  of  the  Fallopian  tubes  in  all  cases  in  which  the 
usual  treatment  failed  to  produce  a  cure  in  the  course  of  six 
months.  Dr.  Emmet  added  that  Mr.  Tait's  results  had  been  re- 
in.irkably  successful. 

The  following  wore  the  histories  of  three  of  the  cases,  as 
given  him  by  Mr.  Tait: 

Case  I.  Pvosalpinx. — Patient,  aged  twenty-eight  years,  had 
been  a  prostitute,  and  suffered  several  times  from  gonorrhoea. 
There  was  intense  abdominal  and  pelvic  pain,  amounting  to 
agony  ot  times.  She  could  not  endure  marital  intercourse,  and 
could  walk  only  with  difficulty.  .\  mass  was  felt  at  the  right  of 
the  uterus.  On  March  2S,  1881,  I  [Mr.  Tait]  opened  the  abdo- 
men to  remove  the  mass,  but  could  not  complete  the  operation 
on  account  of  adliesions.  On  February  2.  1882,  the  case  had 
got  so  much  worse  that  I  made  a  second  attempt  and  succeeded. 
The  patient  made  an  easy  recovery,  and  left  the  hospital  free 
from  pain. 

Case  II.  DorBi.E  IIydrosalpin-x. — The  patient  had  suffered 
from  persistent  pain,  with  a  tender  mass  on  each  side  of  the 
uterus.  Menstruation  was  normal.  Walking  brought  on  pain, 
and  intercourse  was  unendurable.  I  opened  the  abdomen  and 
found  all  the  pelvic  organs  matte<l  together.  Removed  the  uter- 
ine appendages.  Moth  Fallopian  tabes  were  adherent,  occluded, 
and  distended  with  serum. 
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Case  III. — Patient,  aged  thirty-eight  years,  gave  birth  to  a 
child  three  years  before,  and  had  been  ill  ever  since,  with  sev- 
eral attacks  of  acute  peritonitis,  from  two  of  which  she  escaped 
with  difiicnlty.  The  pelvic  organs  were  fixed.  Intercourse  was 
unendurable.  Two  tender  masses  were  felt  behind  the  uterus. 
I  opened  the  abdomen  and  found  everything  matted,  the  append- 
ages completely  adherent,  the  tubes  distended  with  serum.  The 
operation  was  very  difficult  to  perform,  and  was  attended  with 
profuse  heemorrhage.  The  patient,  however,  made  an  easy  re- 
covery. 

FiBEOiD  TuMOK  OF  THE  Utebus. — Dr.  T.  A.  Emmet  a'so  nar- 
rated this  case,  anil  stated  that  the  point  of  interest  connected 
with  it  related  totlie  peculiar  development  of  the  tumor,  which 
rendered  the  operation  a  very  difficult  and  a  fatal  one.  From 
the  large  tumor  a  spur  was  developed  which  fitted  so  tightly 
into  the  pelvic  cavity  that  it  seemed  impossible  to  remove  it. 
While  attempting  to  do  so,  the  uterus,  with  the  mass,  was  torn 
from  its  attachments  to  the  vagina  and  pelvic  tissues,  and  a  tor- 
rent of  blood  poured  forth  from  tlie  ruptured  vessels.  Although 
the  hsemorrliage  was  finally  controlled,  the  patient  died  really 
from  the  excessive  loss  of  blood.  Her  condition  had  been  suoii 
that,  had  the  operation  not  been  performed,  doubtless  death 
would  have  resiilted  witliin  a  few  days,  from  the  natural  course 
of  the  disease.  He  mentioned  tlie  case  simply  as  another  which 
went  to  show  the  liability  to  the  occurrence  of  unforeseen  acci- 
dents. 

Dr.  P.  F.  MuNofi  tliought  it  desirable  that  we  should  possess 
some  means  of  diagnosticating  enlargement  of  the  Fallopian 
tubes  by  physical  examination,  rather  than  to  nndertake  so 
serious  a  procedure  as  laparotomy  on  the  strength  of  a  mere 
inference.     Was  there,  he  asked,  any  sucli  means? 

Dr.  F.  P.  Foster  stated  tbat  he  had  diagnosticated  tlie  con- 
dition in  one  instance  from  having  recognized,  on  rectal  exami- 
nation, a  bodj  of  a  peculiar  shape,  resembling  tbat  of  a  fern 
head,  occupying  the  situation  of  the  Fallopian  tube.    He  noticed 
that  the  specimens  presented  by  Dr.  Eminet  were  very  much  of 
this  shape.     In  the  case  to  which  he  referred  no  operation  was 
performed,  but  be  was  as  positive  about  the  diagnosis  as  he 
cohld  be  about  anything  that  was  not  actually  demiinstrated. 
Heni!T  J.  Garriooes,  M.  D., 
B.  F.  Dawson-,  M.  D., 
Feank  P.  Foster.  M.  D.,  ex-officio, 

Committee  on  Publication. 
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QUARTERLY  REPORT   ON  ANATOMY  AND  PHYSI- 
OLOGY. 

No.  VIII. 

By  WILLLiM  C.  AYRES,  M.  D. 

Brain  Weight  and  Brain  Power. — Dr.  J.  P.  II.  Boileau  is 
a  full  believer  in  the  connection  of  the  relative  weight  of  a  man's 
brain  and  his  intellectual  development.  His  article  C'Lanjet," 
Sept.  23, 1882)  records  a  case  in  question,  as  follows :  An  officer, 
who  was  remarkably  brilliant  at  sonool  and  in  all  of  his  rela- 
tions of  after-life,  died  of  liver,  lung,  and  brain  disease.  Post- 
mortem showed  that  bis  brain  weighed  26,130  grains  avoirdu- 
pois, or  59'72  ounces.  It  bad  also  a  specific  gravity  of  1'049. 
Thus,  the  weight  of  this  brain  exceeds  all  others  usually  quoted 
except  Cuvier's,  which  weighed  64rJ  ounces,  and  Dr.  Abercrom- 
bie's,  C3  ounces.  Since  the  average  weight  of  a  male  adult's 
brain  is  under  50  ounces,  and  the  specific  gravity  1'036,  the  brain 


of  the  officer  was  far  in  excess  of  the  average.  In  fact,  the  spe- 
cific gravity  of  1'040  is  the  greatest  on  record. 

The  Minute  Anato.mt  of  the  Thtmus. — In  Mr.  H.  Wat- 
ney's  short  note  on  the  minute  anatomy  of  the  thymus  ("Proc. 
of  the  Roy.  Soc,"  xxxiii,  216)  we  find  that  ciliated  epithelial 
cells  are  found  in  the  thymus  of  tlie  dog.  This  is  not  the  case 
in  quite  young  animals,  but  ciliated  epithelium  can  always  be 
demonstrated  in  the  thymus  of  a  dog  of  over  thirty  months  old, 
and  often  in  those  of  much  younger  animals.  In  the  older  dogs 
the  ciliated  cells  are  found  lining  cysts,  and  tlie  cysts  appear  to 
increase  in  size  with  the  age  of  the  animal.  They  take  origin 
from  connective-tissue  corpuscles.  These  corpuscle.",  forming 
the  network  of  the  medullary  portion,  are  in  pluoes  massed 
together,  forming  concentric  corpuscles  of  small  size ;  in  these 
masses  .«mall  cavities  are  found,  and  the  lining  cells  are  trans- 
formed into  ciliated  cells. 

In  the  thymus  of  the  tortoise  small  cavities  are  found  lined 
by  columnar  epithelium.  The  epithelial  cells  arise  from  con- 
nective-tissue corpuscles,  the  process  being  essentially  the  same 
as  that  just  described  in  the  dog. 

Tlie  fluid  in  the  lymph  vessels  leading  from  the  thymus  can 
be  obtained  by  tying  the  vessels  immediately  after  death.  The 
lymph  thus  obtained  contains  considerably  more  colorless  cor- 
puscles than  the  lymph  of  the  large  lymphatics  of  the  neck. 
The  blood  in  the  veins  passing  from  the  thymus  does  not  appear 
to  dift'er  from  the  blood  in  the  jugular  vein. 

The  Invisible  Corpuscles  op  the  Blood. — Dr.  R.  Korris 
concludes  his  ai'ticle,-"  On  the  Invisible  Corpuscles  of  Mamma- 
lian and  Oviparous  Blood,  and  their  Relation  to  Fibrin  Forma- 
tion and  Coagulation"  ("Lancet,"  Sept.  16,  23,  1882),  by  ob- 
serving that  the  corpuscles  recently  observed  in  the  circulating 
blood  of  the  lower  mammals  by  Professor  Bizzozero,  and  called 
by  him  "blood-plates,"  are  not  newly  discovered  bodies,  having 
been  previously  described  by  Professor  Gulliver  in  18-16,  and 
later,  in  1872,  by  Professor  Hughes  Bennett,  and  more  fully  by 
himself  in  1878,  under  the  designation  of  "lymph  discs."  Ho 
says  that  this  corpuscle  possesses  its  fibrin-forming  powers  by 
virtue  of  being  one  of  a  series  of  corpuscles  which  he  has  distin- 
guished as  the  "  fugitive  group,"  some  of  which  are  visible  and 
others  invisible  in  the  blood.  Of  this  series  of  corpuscles  it  is 
the  earliest,  and  the  one  which  yields  the  smallest  amount  of 
true  fibrin,  contributing  more  to  the  substance  of  the  clot  by 
furnishing  granules,  which  adhere  to  the  true  fibrin  and  assist 
mechanically  in  the  production  of  fibers,  than  in  any  other  way. 
Tlie  true  fibrin  is  not  deposited,  as  is  usually  stated,  from  the 
liquid  of  the  blood,  but  is  the  viscous,  slimy,  glairy,  transparent 
material  furnished  by  the  fusion  and  coalescence  of  the  more 
developed  corpuscles  of  the  group — viz.,  by  the  invisible,  color- 
less, and  barely  visible,  slightly  colored  discs,  which,  after  the 
blood  is  shed,  undergo  conversion  into  the  well-known  fibrin 
forms. 

2.  The  elliptical  corpuscles  of  the  ovipara,  like  the  discs  of 
the  mammals,  are  divisible  into  a  permanent  and  fugitive  group. 
The  latter  includes  those  ellipsoidal  corpuscles  the  nuclei  alone 
of  vvliich  can  be  seen,  and  the  cell-bodies  of  which  are  invisible, 
both  while  the  blood  is  circulating  and  after  it  has  lieen  shed, 
and  also  a  few  of  tliose  corpuscles  the  outlines  of  which  have  be- 
come visible  by  the  delicate  tinting  of  the  cell-bodies  with  hemo- 
globin. It  is  the  cell-bodies  of  these  corpuscles  which  furnish 
the  true  fibrin — i.  e.,  the  material  gelatinizes  when  the  blood  is 
shed.  As  in  the  case  of  the  mammal  blood,  these  corpuscles  are 
the  product  of  a  gradual  development  of  a  colorless  element, 
which  can  be  traced  back  as  far  as  the  spleen  lymphatics  and  the 
bone-marrow,  and  which  is  the  true  analogue  of  the  primary 
lyra])h  disc,  from  which  all  the  morphological  elements  of  mam- 
mal blood  are  directly  pr  indirectly  derived.     This  parent  color- 
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less  element  of  oviparous  blood,  therefore,  corresponds  to  tbe 
so-called  bloodphites  of  Bizzozcro. 

3.  In  liis  recent  investigation.  Professor  Legge,  having 
overlooked  the  invisible  cell-body  of  the  transparent  colorless 
elliiisoid  of  the  ovipara,  has  seen  its  nucleus  both  in  the  cir- 
culating blood  and  in  the  blood  removed  from  tbe  vessels,  and 
has  dcsfribod  it  us  an  independent  body,  and  the  analogue  of 
the  plates  of  Uizzozcro,  never  dreaming  that  there  existed 
around,  and  inclosing  it,  an  unseen  cell-body  as  largo  in  most 
cases  as  that  of  the  full-grown  red  corpuscle.  No  stronger 
proof  could  bo  afforded  of  the  truth  of  his  views,  fays  Dr.  Nor- 
ris,  than  such  an  oversight,  or  of  the  incorrectness  of  Profi-ssor 
Logge's  statements  ihat  no  objection  can  be  made  to  his  con- 
clusions, "on  tlio  ground  of  excessive  delicacy,  because«hen  we 
are  forewnrnod  it  is  possible  to  observe  a  detail,  however  deli- 
cate." Professor  Leggc,  he  adds,  has  un-.vittingly  detnonstra'ed 
the  truth  of  the  position  as  to  the  absolute  invi~iliility  of  these 
corpuscles  under  the  condiiions  in  which  th?y  normally  e.xist. 

4.  With  the  well-known  fact  that  water  or  aqueous  solu- 
tions will  remove  the  hojmoglobin  from  the  red  corpuscles,  and 
render  them  so  pale  as  to  be  scarcely  visible,  lie  has  nothing  what- 
ever to  do.  The>o  conditions  are  never  present  in  any  of  his 
oxperimciits,  in  addition  to  which  there  exist  unmistakabie 
characteristic  differences,  which  enable  the  tocbnically  educated 
to  distinguish  at  once  between  dccolorizoLl  corpuscles  and  such 
as  have  never  posse>sod  hicmoglobin. 

C.  Although  the  invisible  disc  of  the  mammal  has  not  yet 
been  detected  in  the  circulating  blood,  its  equivalent  and  ana- 
logue in  the  lower  vertebrata  is,  under  these  conditions,  readily 
demonstrated;  for,  notwithstanding  that  its  cell-body  is  as  in- 
visible as  the  mammal  disc,  its  nucleus  is  distinctly  visilile,  and 
forma  the  means  of  its  identification  both  within  and  outride 
the  vessels ;  and  the  problem  to  us  is  precisely  the  reverse  of  one 
t>f  decolorization,  for  wo  have  to  bring  into  view — around  a 
body  which,  in  the  circulation  and  outside  it,  presents  itself  and 
has  been  described  as  a  tree,  colorless  element — a  cell-body  having 
tlio  size  and  form  of  cell-bodies  of  the  ordinary  red  corpuscles, 
but  devoid  of  liajmoglobin.  Of  the  existence  of  the  invisible 
corpuscles  of  oviparous  blood  we  have,  therefore,  the  crucial 
evidence  fiirnislied  by  its  detection  in  the  circuhition. 

The  Structui!E  of  tue  Hepatic  Cells. — In  his  article  styled 
a  "  preliminary  account  of  the  structure  of  the  cells  of  the  liver, 
and  the  changes  which  take  place  in  them  under  various  condi- 
tions "  ("  Proc.  of  tho  Roy.  Soc,"  xxxiv,  220),  Mr.  J.  N.  I.nng- 
ley  states  that  he  has  examined  tho  liver-cells  of  a  variety  of 
animals,  and  they  show  the  following  common  points  of  struct- 
ure : 

The  protoplasm  is  arranged  in  the  form  of  a  network  or 
honeycomb,  tbe  meshes  or  spaces  of  which  are,  in  all  parts  of 
the  cell,  of  much  tho  same  size;  tho  outer  parts  of  the  cell  are 
formed  of  a  thin  layer  of  slightly  modified  jirotoplasm,  with 
which,  however,  tho  network  is  continuous.  Tho  spaces  of  the 
protoplasmic  network  are  occupied  by  p.iraphi-m  or  interfibril- 
lar  substance  consisting  of  (1)  spherical  granules,  probably  pro- 
teid  in  nature ;  (2)  spherical  globules  of  fat ;  (:?)  hyaline  sub- 
stance, filling  up  the  si)aces  not  occupied  by  tbe  graindes  or 
globules.  This  substance  consists  partly  of  glycogen,  and  in 
part,  probably,  of  a  proteid. 

As  will  be  seen,  this  varies  in  iminy  important  particulars 
from  the  descriptions  of  Klein,  KnptlVr,  Ilcring,  etc. 

When  a  section  of  tho  liver  containing  glycogen,  after  hav- 
ing been  hardened  in  .alcohol  or  osmic  acid,  is  placed  for  some 
minutes  in  ioilino  solutions,  certain  parts  of  the  intorfibrillar 
substance  of  the  liver-cells  stain  red-brown.  Langley  concludes 
that  the  portions  so  stained  are  glycogen,  since  glycogen  can  be 
extracted  from  them,  slnco  the  amount  of  the  red-staiuing  sub- 


stance varies  directly  with  the  amount  of  glycogen  which  can 
be  extracted,  since  the  coloration  is  just  that  produced  when 
iodine  is  added  to  a  little  purified  glycogen  on  a  gla-is  slide,  and 
since  it  is  rapidly  dissolved  by  an  amylolytic  ferment,  such  as 
an  aqueous  or  glycerin  extract  of  the  parotid  of  the  rabbit. 

During  the  summer  months  the  liver  of  a  hungry  frog  has 
granules  scattered  equally  throughout  the  cell,  and  there  is 
very  little  glycogen.  During  the  long  winter  fast  the  cells 
change  in  appearance,  the  granules  become  more  and  more  con- 
fined in  the  inner  part  of  the  cell,  and  fonn  there  a  marked  in- 
ner granular  zone.  Tho  glycogen  increases  in  amount,  and  ia 
stored  up  chiefly  in  the  outer  part  of  the  cell,  where  there  are 
no  granules.  Osmic  acid  specimens  in  this  condition  show 
two  distinct  zones — an  inner  gianular  one,  and  an  outer,  appa- 
rently homogeneous  one ;  the  nucleus  lies  at  the  border  of  the 
two,  or,  if  the  outer  zone  is  large,  lies  in  it  alone.  When  such  a 
cell  is  treated  with  iodine,  all,  or  nearly  oil.  of  the  outer  zone 
stains  red-brown;  around  tbe  granules  a^so  a  varying  amount 
of  red-brown  stained  substance  is  found;  the  network  of  the 
inner  zone,  the  granules,  and  tho  nucleus  stjiin  yellow.  In 
these  specimens  the  network  of  the  outer  part  of  the  cell  cjin 
not  at  all,  or  only  very  imperfectly,  be  made  out.  It  is,  how- 
ever, seen  in  sections  of  the  gland  which  have  been  hardoDcd  in 
chromic  acid.  It  is  continuous  with  tbe  nct«orkof  the  inner 
part  of  the  cell,  but  has  wider  spaces,  and  its  b.irs  are  finer. 

The  disappearance  of  granules  and  tbe  formation  of  glycogen 
which  takes  place  in  winter  is  only  partly  brought  about  by  the 
absence  of  food  ;  it  is  brought  about  in  part,  perh.ips  chiefly,  by 
tho  low  temperature,  since,  if  in  winter,  when  the  granules  are 
few  and  the  glycogen  plenty,  the  frog  be  kept  at  20°  C.  for  a 
week  or  a  fortnight,  the  cells  become  granular  throughout,  and 
the  glycogen  largely  disappears.  If  in  summer  the  frog  is  kept 
cold,  tho  reverse  takes  place. 

Although,  generally  speaking,  a  decrease  of  the  granules 
goes  h md-in-hand  with  an  increase  of  glycogen,  yet  a  certain 
amount  of  variation  in  the  one  may  take  place  without  any  va- 
riation in  the  other.  Langley,  therefore,  considers  the  forma- 
tion of  both  as  independent  processes,  lie  thinks  (from  rea- 
sons stated)  that  tho  granules  of  the  liver-cells  are  destine*!  to 
give  rise  to  some  constituents  of  the  bile. 

As  to  the  fat  in  the  liver-cells,  he  says  that,  since  in  winter 
tho  amount  of  fat  in  the  liver  varies  so  nmch  in  frogs  appa- 
rently alike,  he  does  not  feel  just-fied  in  drawing  any  concla- 
sions  as  to  tlie  changes  occurring  in  digestion. 

He  mentions  a  peculiar  fact,  that  the  cells  of  a  frog's  bile- 
duct,  where  it  runs  through  the  pancreas,  are  ciliated;  the  pan- 
creatic duct  with  non-ciliated  cells  joins  it  close  to  tbe  small  in- 
testine. 

He  has  taken  the  mole  to  observe  the  changes  in  the  liver 
during  digestion.  In  the  hungry  animal  the  protopla-smic  net- 
work stretches  throughout  the  cells  with  nearly  equally  sired 
meshes;  in  the  spaces  of  the  network  is  a  small  amount  of  hya- 
line substance,  partly  glycogen,  ond  embedded  in  this  are  rather 
large  granules.  When  the  liver  is  examined,  six  to  eight  boars 
after  digestion,  there  is  a  greater  or  less  di.sappearance  of  gran- 
ules iVom  the  center  of  tl-.e  cells  around  the  nucleus;  tbe  net- 
work has  much  wider  spaces  and  thinner  bars,  and  the  spaces 
are  for  tho  most  part  filled  with  glycogen.  In  cases  where 
changes  nro  most  marked,  osmic-acid  specimens  treated  with 
iodine  show  a  diffuse  reddish-stained  mass  surrounding  the  nu- 
cleus; at  the  borders  of  the  cell  the  yellow-8taine<l  network  is 
seen,  and  ono  or  two  rows  of  granules;  between  these  a  little 
red-stained  substance  may  usually  be  traced,  continuous  with 
the  central  mass  of  glycogen.  The  peripheric  network  and 
granules  make  the  cell  appear  at  first  sight  as  if  it  had  a  very 
I  thick  coil-wall.    Tho  network  in  tbe  central  part  of  tbe  cell  is 
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brought  out  by  hardening  a  piece  of  liver  in  chromic  acid  and 
otiier  reagents.  In  cells  in  which  the  digestive  changes  are  less 
advanced,  the  gl^-cogen  may  only  partially  surround  the  nucleus, 
or  may  be  accumulated  more  on  one  side  of  it  than  elsewhere. 

As  in  the  liver  of  tlie  frog,  so  in  the  mammalian  liver,  he 
takes  the  granules  to  be  concerned  in  the  formation  of  some  of 
the  substances  found  in  the  bile. 

The  Function  of  Secretion. — In  his  lecture  on  the  growth 
of  our  knowledge  of  the  function  of  secretion  ("Lancet,"  Aug. 
26,  Sept.  2,  1882),  Mr.  A.  Garagee,  after  paying  tribute  to  the  late 
lamented  Darwin  and  Balfour,  and  giving  especially  the  princi- 
pal investigations  of  the  latter,  goes  into  the  subject  of  his  ad- 
dress by  ftarting  with  the  ideas  of  the  anoients,  and  ending  with 
the  latest  investigations  on  this  most  important  subject,  some- 
what as  follows:  It  was  known  to  the  ancients  that  there  were 
organs  which  were  concerned  in  tlie  separation  from  the  boily  of 
excrementitious  substances,  although  the  greatest  doubt  existed 
as  to  the  organs  to  which  such  functions  were  to  be  ascribed. 
Thus,  we  find  Hippocrates  defining  it  as  a  characteristic  of  glands 
that  they  occur  in  moist  parts  of  the  body,  but  showing  his  ig- 
norance of  the  true  relation  of  glands  to  secretion  by  connecting 
them  with  the  formation  of  hairs.  The  general  opinion  of  the 
ancients,  and,  indeed,  that  which  was  taught  by  Galen,  was  that 
the  glands  were  sieves,  or  colanders  (cola),  which  .served  to  drain 
off  from  the  blond  purely  excrementitinus  substances.  The  liver 
and  the  kidneys  were  strangely  enough  removed  from  the  group 
of  the  glands  and  placed  among  the  vi>cera.  The  first  author 
who  really  treated  of  the  glands  was  Wharton,  in  his  "  Adeno- 
graphia  sive  glamlularum  totius  corporis  descriptio."  Although 
the  author  certainly  added  to  the  descriptive  anatomy  of  secre- 
ting organs,  his  views  on  the  functions  of  the  glands  were 
strangely  fanciful  and  erroneous. 

The  glands  he  considered  to  be  specially  related  to  the  nerv- 
ous system,  the  viscera  to  the  blood-vessels;  such  glands  as  the 
pancreas,  and  salivary  and  lachrymal  glands  being  engaged  in 
separating  excrementitious  substances  from  the  nervous  system. 
Gamgee  then  gives  the  researches  of  Malpighi  and  Ruysch  and 
their  followers. 

It  was,  however,  left  for  Professor  E.  II.  'Weber,  of  Leipsic, 
to  completely  demolish  the  Ruyschian  hypothesis.  By  numer- 
ous researches  on  the  salivary  glands  of  birds  and  of  mumraals, 
and  on  the  pancreas  of  birds,  he  established  the  general  fact 
of  tlie  termination  of  gland  ducts  in  blind  extremities,  though 
with  modesty  he  put  forward  his  opinions  as  confirming  the 
inductions  of  Malpighi,  expressing  himself  as  follows:  Admir- 
ably did  Malpighi  avail  himself  of  the  structure  of  the  liver  in 
the  lower  animals,  and  the  embryo  of  the  higher,  as  a  step 
ping-stone  to  liis  opinions;  for  the  arrangement  of  the  whole 
glandular  system  speaks  for  itself,  inasmuch  as  it  simply  consists 
of  single,  compact,  hollow,  blind  canals,  more  or  less  numerous, 
floating  in  a  fluid  which  surrounds  their  organs;  and,  although 
these  ramifications  are  drawn  out  between  the  branches  of  tlie 
blood-vessels,  there  is  no  immediate  passage  from  one  to  the 
other. 

As  the  great  Johannes  Miiller  was  the  first  to  duly  appreciate 
the  fact  that  all  glands  pos.sessed  of  a  duct  were  only  involutions, 
more  or  less  complex,  of  membranes,  the  largest  number  being 
involutions  of  the  external  investment  of  the  body  or  of  the 
membranes  opening  into  its  surface,  he  gives  the  result  of  his 
study  relative  to  the  structure  of  glands  deduced  from  the  ana- 
tomical study  of  individual  organs.  (Here  follow  the  results  of 
Miiller's  investigations  under  twelve  heads.)  Mulk'r  it  was  who 
first  pointed  out  that  "the  peculiarity  of  secretions  does  not 
depend  on  the  internal  conformation  of  the  gl.inds,"  for,  says  lie, 
'•as  I  have  sutficiently  demonstrated,  each  secretion  is  in  ditTer- 
«Dt  animals  the  product  of  the  most  various  glacdular  structures, 


and  very  different  fluids  are  secreted  by  glands  of  similar  organ- 
ization. The  nature  of  the  secretion  depends,  therefore,  solely 
on  the  peculiar  vital  properties  of  the  organic  substance  which 
forms  the  secreting  canals,  and  which  may  remain  the  same, 
however  different  the  oonfoi'mation  of  the  secreting  cavities  may 
be,  while  il  may  vary  extremely,  although  the  forms  of  the 
canal  or  ducts  remain  the  same." 

Purkinje  announced  the  hypothesis  that  the  nucleated  epi- 
thelium which  he  discovered  to  line  the  gland  ducts  might 
exercise  the  secreting  functions.  Henle  described,  with  great 
minuteness,  the  epithelium  cells  which  line  the  surface  of  the 
ducts  of  the  principal  elands  which  form  the  superficial  struct- 
ures of  mucous  membranes,  anil  Schwann  suggested  that  this 
epithelium  probably  played  a  part  in  the  act  of  secretion.  It 
was,  however,  unquestionably  the  Scottish  anatomist,  John 
Goodsir,  who  established,  in  an  indisputable  manner,  the  fact 
that  the  essential  and  ultimate  secreting  structures  in  glands  are 
the  morphological  units,  the  gland-cells.  Goodsir  was  decidedly 
wrong  in  his  further  ideas  as  to  the  part  of  the  cell  vi-hich  per- 
formed the  secreting  act,  since  in  one  publication  he  maintained 
that  it  was  the  cell-wall,  in  another  the  cell-nucleus,  while  to- 
day we  consider  that  this  action  is  the  result  of  the  activity  of 
the  living  protoplasm  of  the  cell. 

Gamgee  then  gives  the  modern  history  of  our  knowledge 
cimcerning  this  most  interesting  branch  of  physiology,  and  con- 
cludes by  a  summary  as  follows:  "The  complicated  studies  of 
which  I  have  attempted  to  give  a  brief  sketch  have  led  to  our 
forming  a  certain,  clear,  general  conception  in  reference  to  the 
process  of  secretion.  They  have  brought  into  greater  promi- 
nence the  diixnity,  if  I  may  use  the  expression,  of  the  individual 
otdl.  The  process  of  secretion  appears  as  the  result  of  the  com- 
bined work  of  a  large  number  of  units.  Each,  after  the  manner 
of  an  independent  organism,  uses  oxygen,  forms  COa,  evolves 
heat,  and  derives  its  nutriment  from  the  medium  in  which  it 
lives,  and  performs  chemical  operations  of  which  the  results 
<mly  are  imperfectly  known  to  us.  So  long  as  the  protoplasm 
is  living,  the  gland-cell  retains  its  power  of  discharging  its  func- 
tions, and  in  many  cases  does  so  as  long  as  the  intercellular 
liquid  furnishes  it  with  the  materials  required.  In  some  cases, 
however,  the  gland-cells  are  specially  sensitive  to  a  variation  in 
the  composition  of  the  nutrient  liquid,  certain  constituents  of 
which  appear  to  stimulate  the  protoplasm  to  increased  activity. 
In  the  higher  animals  the  cells,  particularly  in  certain  glands, 
are  in  relation  to  nerves  which,  when  stimulated,  affect  in  a 
remarkable  manner  the  transformations  of  their  protoplasm, 
leading  to  an  increased  consumption  of  oxygen,  an  increased 
production  of  carbonic  acid,  an  increased  evolution  of  heat,  and 
an  increased  prnduction  of  those  matters  which  the  cell  elimi- 
nates and  which  consitnte  the  secretion." 

The  Motou  Functions  of  the  Brain. — Rosenthal  ("  Med. 
Jahrb.,"  1882,  iii)  gives  a  general  review  of  what  we  know  on 
the  subject,  culled  from  the  writings  of  the  various  authors, 
lie  criticises  them  to  some  extent,  anl  thus  relates  his  own 
e.'iperience,  gained  both  from  experiment  and  clinical  observa- 
tion. The  results  of  his  experience  go  to  show  that  an  irrita- 
tive lesion  of  the  pyramid  fibers  and  the  cells  connected  by 
sudden  and  very  vehement  hsemorrhage  in  the  various  parts, 
cortex,  centrum  ovale,  inner  capsule,  can  produce  tonic  muscu- 
lar spasms.  This  can  happen  without  rupture.  The  greater 
le-ions  which  cause  rupture  toward  the  convexity  or  toward  the 
ventricle  will  produce  a  more  rapid  and  lasting  rigidity.  The 
haemorrhage  into  the  lateral  ventricle,  which  is  pr.iduoed  by 
less  pressure,  may  not  affect  the  pyramidal  fibers  of  the  capsula 
interna;  in  this  case  there  will  be  present  the  usual  increase  of 
intracranial  pressure  and  apoplectic  symptoms,  but  there  will 
be  no  convulsion  or  muscular  rigidity. 
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He  shows,  further,  that  the  irritative  IcMon  of  the  above  parts, 
and  not  the  consequences,  produces  the  muscular  rigiility.  This 
is  demonstrated  l)y  tlie  following  experiment:  In  a  medium- 
sized  dog  the  cord  is  cut  high  up  in  the  pectoral  portion,  and 
artificial  respiration  set  up  ;  the  hitid  paws  of  the  animal  will 
appear  paralyzed,  while  those  in  front  will  undergo  tonic 
spasms.  Every  mechanical  or  electric  irritation  of  the  muscle 
or  nerves  will  cause  increase  in  the  spasms. 

Many  clinical,  anatomical,  and  experimental  facts  tend  to 
prove  that  the  dyctrino  vvliich  we  have  heretofore  held  as  to 
the  motor  significance  of  the  corpora  striata  system  is  not  be- 
yond question ;  they  seem  to  show  that  the  motor  centers  are 
located  in  the  capsula  interna.  lie  says  he  would  not  state  that 
the  corpora  sti'iata  have  no  relation  to  mobility,  since,  in  the 
sense  of  Magendio,  they  may  govern  the  co-ordination  of  motions. 
According  to  Durct,  animals  which  have  had  their  corpus  stri- 
atum divided  lose  the  power  of  progressive  motion  ;  but  more 
extended  and  careful  study  of  this  in  man  must  bo  sought  alter. 
The  opinions  of  Charcot  on  this  subject  ho  cites  from  a  lecture 
from  that  author  in  the  following  manner:  "Je  suis  tout  dis- 
pose il  croire  eomme  vous,  que  la  lesion  des  corps  opto-stries  ne 
produit  rh6mipl6gio  qu'en  tant,  que  cetto  16sion  int6iesse  dircc- 
tomont  OH  par  compression  le  faisceau  pyramidal  de  hi  capsule 
interne.  II  y  a  longtenips,  quo  je  ne  mo  suis  plus  occup6  de  la 
question.  Je  la  reprendrai  A.  la  premiere  ooeasion,  puisqu'elle 
vous  int^resse." 

The  Propagation  of  iNniBiTOBY  Excitation  in  the  Me- 
dulla Oblongata. — Mr.  Kronocker  and  Mr.  Meltzcr  ("Proc. 
of  the  Koy.  Soc,"  xxxiii,  216)  arrive  at  the  following  conclu- 
sions : 

1.  That  the  beginning  of  every  act  of  swallowing  not  only 
excites  the  O030]diagoal  contraction  related  to  it,  but  nt  the  same 
time  restrains  the  contraction  excited  shortly  before  it,  but 
which  has  not  yet  occurred.  This  inhibition  is  capable  of  pre- 
venting the  contraction  even  immediately  prior  to  ils  appear- 
ance. It  is,  therefore,  to  be  concluded  that  the  restraining  exci- 
tation traversing  the  direct  motor  tracts  outruns  the  motor 
excitation  advancing  through  the  ganglion  groups. 

2.  The  second  motor  irritation  is  elfectivo  only  when  the  con- 
traction following  the  first  has  passed.  The  anatomical  tracts, 
along  which  this  inhibition  is  conducted,  they  have  found  to  be 
the  ramifications  of  the  ninth  pair  of  cranial  nerves  (glosso- 
pharyngeal). 

3.  If  the  trunk  of  the  glossopharyngeal  is  irritated,  no  move- 
ment of  deglutition  results,  in  spite  of  the  strongest  excitation 
to  deglutition,  produced  by  filling  of  the  pharynx  with  fluid,  or 
by  stimulation  of  the  superior  laryngeal  nerves.  Both  the  first 
reflex  act  of  swallowing  and  the  oesophageal  contraction  are  for 
the  time  in  abeyance. 

4.  If  the  phiiryngeal  branches  only  are  irritated,  then  the 
inhibitory  ]ilionomcnou  appears  in  the  cervical  or  in  the  thoracic 
portion  of  the  oosoph.'igus. 

5.  If  the  glosso-pharyngeal  nerve  be  cut  through,  the  resopha- 
pus  falls  into  tonic  spasm,  which  may  last  longer  than  one  day. 

They  further  conclude  that  the  excitations  which  reach  their 
center  in  the  medulla  oblongata  through  the  plosso-pharyngeal 
nerve  exert  an  inhibitory  influence,  not  only  in  the  origins  of 
those  vagus  fibers  which  supply  the  oesophagus,  but  also  on  the 
ends  of  the  vagus  fibers  which  ^.rciVc  the  movements  of  respira- 
tion and  restrain  those  of  the  heart.  Lastly,  the  inhibitory  in- 
fluences extend  also  to  the  center  in  the  medull-i.  regulating  the 
blood-vessels.  This  can  bo  shown  in  normal  living  man.  One 
can,  by  swallowing  easily,  observe  the  following:  1.  During 
each  act  of  swallowing  the  pulse  frequency  increases.  2.  Dur- 
ing a  series  of  acts  the  need  of  respiration  decreases.  3.  Dur- 
ing each  act  of  swallowing  the  blood  pressure  falls  in  the  aortic 


system.  This  remarkable  proposition  therefore  follows:  that 
the  excitations  which  are  conveyed  to  the  center,  along  the 
tracts  of  the  inhibitory  nerves,  extend  in  the  character  of  inhi- 
bitions to  the  neighboring  centers. 

Continued  experiments  on  these  inhibitory  nerves  promi.se 
specially  interesting  disclosures,  because  they  can  be  set  into 
activity  through  normal  excitation  voluntarily  produced,  which 
is  not  the  case  with  the  vagus. 

The  White  Coritscles  and  the  CoAorLAXiON  op  thb 
Blood. — Dr.  L.  C.  Wooldridge  ('•  Proc.  of  the  Roy.  Soc.,"'  xzxii, 
21-1)  gives  many  interesting  conclusions  regarding  the  relation 
of  the  white  corpuscles  to  the  coagulation  of  the  blood.  The 
leucocytes  (essentially  white  blood  corpuscles)  were  obtained 
by  finely  dividing  the  mesenteric  glands  of  a  calf  and  gently  rub- 
bing the  fragments  in  a  mortar  with  a  one-half-per  cent,  solu- 
tion of  salt.  By  filtration  through  a  fine  cloth  the  cells  passed 
through,  and  were  washed  out  with  a  one-half-per-cent.  solution 
of  Na  CI  by  means  of  the  centrifugal  machine.  The  cells  were 
a])parently  unchanged  under  the  microscope.  They  were  then 
sus|)ended  in  a  little  normal  salt  solution  and  .subjected  to  various 
experiments,  the  most  important  of  which  showed  that  the 
lymph  cells  are  changed  by  simple  chemical  reagents  into  a  sub- 
stance closely  resembling  fibrin.  If  to  one  volume  of  sus- 
pended cells  an  equal  volume  of  ten-per-cent.  solution  of  com- 
mon salt  be  added,  the  whole  is  immediately  converted  into  a 
peculiar  semi-transparent  jelly.  If  this  be  poured  into  water, 
or  into  a  one-per-cent.  solution  of  salt,  it  becomes  immediately 
opaque.  The  microscope  shows  that  the  cells  as  such  have 
disappeared.  Only  nuclei  embedded  in  a  distinctly  fibrous  gronnd 
s  ibstance  are  visible.  The  same  for  sulphate  of  magnesium,  di»- 
tilled  water,  etc. 

To  show  the  behavior  of  leucocytes  toward  plasma,  he  col- 
lects the  plasma  of  a  dog  by  injecting  peptone.  This  he  calls 
peptone  plasma.  After  experiments  he  concludes  that  peptone 
plasma  behaves  in  t!ie  same  way  toward  the  cells  ns  salt,  mag- 
nesia,  or  water.  When  peptone  plasma  is  the  destroying  re- 
agent, the  result  is  certainly  fibrin,  and  the  action  is  perfectly 
independent  of  the  presence  of  a  fibrinogenio  substance  in  the 
plasma,  since  there  could  be  no  such  substance  found  in  it.  He 
concludes  that  the  plasma  changes  the  cells  into  fibrm,  for  various 
reasons  which  he  gives  in  fidl.  Ho  also  shows  that  coagulation 
is  the  result  of  a  change  in  the  plasma,  and  has  nothing  to  do 
with  the  vital  properties  of  the  cells;  also,  that  the  conversion 
of  the  white  cells  into  fibrin  is  quite  independent  of  the  pres- 
ence of  any  "fibrinogen"  substance.  Fibrinogen  is  present  in 
"living"  plasma,  yet  the  dead  cells  produce  no  congulation. 
Fibrinogen  was  absent  from  the  peptone  plasma,  which  still 
gave  practically  unlimited  quantities  of  fibrin  with  lymph-cells. 
.-Mexander  Schmidt  has  shown  that  white  blood-cells  do  un- 
questionably disappear  as  such  during  normal  coagulation  of  the 
bluod,  and  Wooldridge  confirms  his  statement.  He  therefore 
thinks  that  he  is  justified  in  s.iying  that  there  are  two  essential 
processes  in  the  coagulation  of  the  bh)od,  one  of  which  has 
boon  hitherto  entirely  wrongly  appreciated  or  overlooked.  This 
is  that  the  "  dead  "  plasma  converts  the  white  corpuscles  directly 
into  fibrin.  At  the  same  time,  however,  that  this  occurs,  a  sub- 
stance is  liberated  from  the  cells  which  converts  the  fibrinogen 
into  fibrin.  The  substance  which  is  liberated  from  the  cells  U 
fibrin  ferment. 

The  Action  of  the  Ai-bicles  of  the  Heart. — Dr.  G.  A. 
(iibson's  paper  ("  Eilinburgh  Med.  Jour.,"  Aug.,  1882)  is  mainly 
historical,  but  is  interesting,  since  it  gives  about  .ill  we  know 
concerning  the  action  of  the  auricles  in  health  and  disease. 
For  instance,  ho  refers  to  the  fact  that  the  contemporaries 
of  Senac  and  Haller  (lT49-"57)  well  appreci.nte*!  the  action  of 
he  veuK  cavte  and  pulmonales;  it  was  a  matter  of  eviry-day 
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observation  that  the  superior  vena  cava  continued  to  pulsate 
alter  the  auricles  and  ventricles  had  become  motionless.  Dur- 
ing the  closing  years  of  the  last  century  and  the  first  half  of  our 
own  no  such  property  was  allowed  to  veins ;  as  a  matter  of 
fact,  in  the  memoirs  of  Raciborski,  the  statements  of  Haller  are 
categorically  denied,  and  attributed  to  mistakes  in  observation. 

The  discovery  by  Wharton  Jones  of  the  rhythmic  pulsation 
of  the  veins  of  the  bat's  wings  was  of  much  importance,  for  it 
turned  the  attention  of  physiologists  to  the  well-nigh  forgotten 
fact  that  the  venous  walls  have  the  power  of  independent  con- 
tractions in  situations  requiring  such  aid.  Ifow,  by  tlie  obser- 
vations of  Colin,  and  of  Lauder  Brunton  and  Fayrer,  the  subject 
may  be  regarded  as  beyond  discussion.  As  before  mentioned, 
the  paper  is  mainly  historical,  and,  since  it  is  illustrated  by  nu- 
merous heart  curves  on  wood,  it  would  be  well  worth  the 
reading. 

The  Duration  of  the  Ventricular  Systole. — The  heart 
tracings  which  are  recorded  in  Dr.  P.  M.  Chapman's  paper 
("Brit.  Med.  Jour.,"  Aug.  19, 1882)  were  obtained  by  Dr.  Bur- 
don  Sanderson's  cardiograph,  and,  since  the  instrument  is  a  deli- 
cate one,  the  results  seem  to  be  reliable.  The  measurements  of 
the  duration  of  the  systole  for  the  different  pulse  frequencies 
are  made  from  the  same  cases  at  rest,  and  also  when  the  pulse 
frequency  varies  from  excitement,  from  exertion,  and  from  im- 
mersion in  the  hot-air  chamber  of  a  Turkish  bath.  Many  tra- 
cings follow.  It  is  interesting  to  note  in  the  tracing  the  very 
rapid  diminution  in  the  duration  of  systole.  In  the  Turkish 
bath  the  temperature  was  140°.  The  temperature  of  the  body 
never  rose  above  102°  Fahr.  After  the  cold  douche  it  is  re- 
markable that  the  heart's  rapidity  returns  to  the  same  number 
of  beats  as  before  the  bath,  and  that,  as  reaction  sets  in,  there 
is  again  a  diminution  in  the  duration  of  systole. 

He  then  gives  tracings  which  show  that,  although  the  pulse 
frequency  may  actually  increase,  the  systole  lengthens  as  the  pa- 
tient cools  ;  also  experiments  which  seem  to  determine  that  the 
temperature  of  the  blood  has  a  distinct  influence  in  shortening 
the  duration  of  ventricular  systole.  This  shortening  was  unac- 
companied with  any  feeling  of  faintness  whatever  in  the  patients 
experimented  on.  His  experiments  also  furnish  the  heart  tra- 
cings of  persons  who  were  brought  from  the  bath  in  a  fainting 
condition  and  examined  while  unconscious. 

He  includes  in  his  report  the  lengths  of  systole  in  pulse 
rates  varying  from  130  beats  to  46  beats.  The  length  of  ven- 
tricular systole  in  the  former  he  gives  as  0-2100",  while  in  the 
latter  it  is  0'3600".  Occasionally,  however,  a  variation  in  the 
duration  of  systole  of  004"  to  O'OG"  may  be  met  with  for  the 
same  pulse  frequency  without  any  assignable  cause ;  he  there- 
fore invites  further  investigations  to  clear  up  the  mystery. 

Experiments  of  this  nature  require  much  labor  and  care, 
and  the  thirty-one  wood-cuts  showing  his  results  are  certainly 
worthy  of  a  close  study. 

The  Rhythm  of  the  Frog's  Heart  and  the  Action  of  the 
Vagus  Nerve. — The  method  employed  by  Mr.  W.  H.  Gaskell 
in  his  study  on  "  The  Rhythm  of  the  Heart  of  the  Frog  and  the 
Nature  of  the  Actions  of  the  Vagus  Nerve  "  ("  Proc.  of  the  Roy. 
Soc,"  xxxiii,  217)  deserves  to  be  stated.  It  is:  The  heart,  with 
the  vagus  nerve  intact,  having  been  removed  from  the  body  to- 
gether with  a  portion  of  the  (esophagus,  a  thread  is  tied  to  the 
very  apex  of  the  ventricle,  and  another  to  the  loose  flap,  which 
is  disclosed  at  the  junction  of  the  two  auricles  when  the  two 
aortic  trunks  are  cut  away.  The  piece  of  the  oesophagus  re- 
moved with  the  heart  is  held  firmly  in  a  suitable  holder,  and  the 
heart  suspended  between  two  horizontal  levers  by  means  of  two 
threads,  which  are  attached  to  the  auricle  and  ventricle.  Be- 
tween the  two  levers  a  clamp  is  placed,  the  edge  of  which  can 
be  approximated  to.  any  degree  by  means  of  a  fine  micrometer 


screw ;  the  two  limbs  of  this  clamp  are  placed  one  on  each  side 
of  the  suspended  heart,  and,  by  means  of  the  micrometer  screw, 
the  tissue  between  the  two  edges  can  be  simply  held  firm  or  com- 
pressed to  any  required  extent.  In  this  way,  with  the  clamp  in 
the  auriculo-ventricular  groove,  the  beats  of  both  auricles  and 
ventricle  are  registered  simultaneously  and  separately ;  the  con- 
tractions of  the  auricles  pull  the  upper  lever  downward,  those 
uf  the  ventricle  the  lower  lever  upward.  Similarly,  by  varying 
the  position  of  the  clamp,  the  contractions  of  the  two  adjacent 
portions  of  the  heart  can  be  studied,  etc. ;  heat,  cold,  and  poi- 
sons can  be  applied  to  the  tissue  on  the  one  side  of  the  clamp, 
and  not  on  the  other ;  and  under  all  these  various  conditions  the 
effects  of  stimulation  of  the  vagus  can  be  observed.  The  pa- 
per is  divided  into  two  parts:  I.  On  the  rhythm  of  the  heart. 
II.  On  the  action  of  the  vagus  nerve.  Conclusions  arrived  at 
in  the  first  part  are:  1.  The  rhythm  of  the  heart  is  caused  by 
discrete  motor  impulses  passing  to  the  muscular  tissue  from  cer- 
tain motor  ganglia.  2.  In  order  that  each  one  of  these  impulses 
may  produce  a  contraction  of  the  ventricle,  a  due  relation  must 
exist  between  the  strength  of  the  impulse  and  the  excitability 
of  the  ventricular  muscle.  3.  When  each  impulse  is  inefficient 
to  cause  a  contraction  of  the  ventricle,  the  ventricular  muscle 
has  the  power  of  summing  up  the  effects  of  two  or  more  of 
these  inefficient  impulses,  and  so  continues  to  beat  rhythmically, 
but  no  longer  synchronously  with  every  impulse.  4.  The  most 
satisfactory  explanation  of  this  summation  process  is  as  follows: 
Every  impulse  which  is  inefficient  to  produce  a  muscular  con- 
traction increases  the  excitability  of  the  muscle,  and,  therefore, 
makes  it  easier  for  a  second  similar  impulse  to  cause  a  contrac- 
tion. 5.  The  impulses  can  be  made  inefficient  to  produce  con- 
tractions synchronous  with  them  by  lowering  sufficiently  the 
excitability  of  the  ventricle,  as  is  seen  in  the  action  of  poisons, 
even  although  the  rate  and  strength  of  the  impulses  remain 
unaltered.  6.  The  impulses  can  also  be  made  inefficient,  when 
the  excitability  of  the  muscle  is  unchanged,  by  diminishing  the 
strength  of  the  impulses,  as  is  seen  in  the  effects  of  compressing 
the  tissue  between  the  ventricle  and  the  motor  ganglia,  or  of 
heating  the  auricles  and  sinus  without  heating  the  ventricle. 
7.  There  is  a  limit  to  the  extent  to  which  a  series  of  inefficient 
impulses  can  raise  the  excitability  of  the  muscle,  so  that  the 
ventricle  can  remain  absolutely  quiescent,  even  although  the 
impulses  still  pass  to  it,  when  those  impulses  are  sufficiently 
weakened. 

In  Part  II  the  action  of  the  vagus  nerve  is  considered,  and 
it  is  shown  that  its  stimulation  produces  a  most  marked  effect 
upon  the  force  of  the  contractions,  both  of  the  auricles  and  ven- 
tricle, entirely  independent  of  any  alteration  of  rhythm.  The 
curves  obtained  can  be  classified  under  the  three  following 
types : 

1.  Complete  quiescence  of  both  ventricle  and  auricles,  fol- 
lowed by  contractions  which  at  first  are  scarcely  visible,  but 
which  rapidly  increase  in  size  imtil,  at  the  maximum,  they  are 
much  greater  than  before  the  stimulation  of  the  nerve.  From 
this  maximum  they  very  gradually  decrease  until  the  original 
size  of  contraction  is  again  reached. 

2.  During  the  stimulation  no  quiescence  of  either  ventricle 
or  auricles,  but  simply  a  diminution  of  the  size  of  the  contrac- 
tions, followed  by  a  rapid  and  marked  augmentation  of  the 
contractions  beyond  the  original  height,  and  then  a  slow,  gradual 
diminution  to  the  size  obtaining  before  the  nerve  was  stimulated. 

3.  No  primary  diminution,  but  from  the  commencement  of 
the  stimulation  the  beats  increase  in  size,  and  after  a  time  grad- 
ually return  again  to  the  normal  size.  Between  these  three 
types  every  conceivable  variation  may  occur,  so  that  a  series  of 
curves  may  be  selected  in  which  no  lino  of  demarkation  can  be 
drawn  between  complete  primary  quiescence  (or  inhibition)  on 
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tlie  one  liand,  ami  a  simple  primary  angmentation  of  the  size  of 
the  contractions  on  the  otlier. 

Tlio  curves  alono  siiow  that  the  vagus  is  able  to  cause  a 
standstill  by  diminishing  the  force  of  the  contractions  down  to 
qnioscence  ;  this  is  further  shown  by  the  fact  that  standstill  of 
the  ventricle  alone  can  occur  while  the  auricles  are  beating  wilh 
accelerated  or  unaltered  rhythm  but  diminished  force,  or  even 
when  from  the  commencement  of  the  stimulation  the  force  of 
the  auricular  contractions  is  increased. 

The  conclusion  is  drawn  that  the  variations  in  the  effects 
produced  by  stimulation  of  the  vagus  on  the  force  of  the  con- 
tractions are  dependent  essentially  upon  the  condition  of  nutri- 
tion of  the  heart ;  and  possibly  for  the  same  cause  the  vagus 
tends  to  lose  all  power  of  producing  slowing  after  the  heart  ha-s 
been  suspended  in  the  apparatus,  for  in  most  cases  acceleration 
only  is  seen,  aUhough  slowing  occurred  on  stimulation  before 
the  heart  was  cut  out,  and,  a|)parently,  slowing  is  more  likely  to 
occur  immediately  after  the  suspension  of  the  heart  than  later. 
Further,  he  concludes,  from  experiments,  that  stimulation  of  the 
vagus  acts  upon  the  muscular  tissue  of  the  ventricle  in  such  a 
way  as  to  diminish  its  excitability  and  lower  its  tonicity  when 
it  reduces  the  force  of  the  ventricular  contractions,  while  it  in- 
creases its  excitability,  and  possibly  also  increases  its  tonicity 
when  it  augments  the  contraction  force. 

Finally,  it  is  shown  that  atropine  removes  the  whole  action  o( 
the  vagus  stimulation,  and  the  eflocts  of  the  local  application  of 
curare,  muscarine,  and  atropine  are  described  and  discussed, 
[n  conclusion,  the  author  suggests  that  a  .series  of  formative 
processes  is  going  on  in  both  the  muscular  tissue  and  the  mo- 
tor ganglia  of  the  heart  similar  to  those  which  occur  in  gland- 
cells,  .ind  that  the  vagus  produces  all  its  effects  by  increasing 
the  activity  of  these  processes,  and  not  because  it  contains  a 
multi|ilicity  of  fibers,  each  of  which  possesses  a  different  func- 
tion. 

The  Action  of  Ei.eotricity  on  the  Fnoo's  Heart. — From 
the  results  of  the  recorded  experiments  conducted  on  the  frog's 
heart  in  its  normal  po-ition  and  still  exercising  its  circulatory 
functions,  Brunton  and  Cash  ("  Proc.  of  the  Roy.  Soc,"  xxxii, 
214)  have  found  : 

1.  That  electrical  stimulation  by  a  single  induced  sliock  has 
either  an  obvious  effect  on  the  contraction  and  rhythm  of  the 
organ,  or  no  such  effect  is  apparent. 

2.  That  the  effect  is  modified  by  (a)  the  time  of  the  cardiac 
cycle  in  which  stimulation  falls;  iji)  the  strength  of  the  stimula- 
tion applied  ;  (c)  the  urea  of  the  heart  to  which  stimulation  is 
applied  ;  (<?)  the  action  of  heat,  cold,  and  drugs.  Thus,  cold 
prolongs  the  systole,  the  refractory  period,  and  the  latency  of 
an  induced  contraction  ;  while  strychnine,  leaving  the  curve  of 
the  systole  unaltered,  lengthens  the  refractory  period  to  a 
marked  degree. 

TuK  rKRipiiKRAi.  Lymphatics. — Fn  a  lecture  before  the 
French  Academy  ("  Gaz.  hebdom.  do  m6d.  et  dc  chir.,"  Sept. 
15,  1882)  Onimus  discusses  the  importance  of  the  periphcric- 
lyinphatic  system  in  the  changes  of  color  of  the  skin.  These 
lymph  spaces  contain  n  translucent,  palo-yellow  fluid,  which 
sometimes  gives  a  light  opalescent  coloration.  It  lias  a  great 
influence  on  the  color  of  the  skin,  since,  if  this  lymph  is  abun- 
dant, the  red  color  of  the  blood  will  thereby  be  subdued  and 
the  skin  will  appear  pale.  If  it  is  present  in  small  quantities, 
the  red  will  predominate  and  the  skin  will  appear  flushed;  there 
tore,  both  the  poripherie-Iympliatic  and  blood-vessel  systems  are 
important  in  this  coloration.  We  sometimes  notice  that  after 
moderate  mechanical  excitations  the  color  of  the  skin  will  re- 
main constant  for  some  hours,  and  be  vigorously  confined  to 
one  place.  This  is  caused  by  the  lymphatic  system,  since  when 
the  blood  is  expelled  from  a  part  of  its  vessels  it  returns  into 


them  in  a  very  short  time,  while  this  is  not  the  ca-^e  with  the 
contents  of  the  lymphatic  system.  In  such  cases,  when  the 
lymph  vessels  are  depleted  the  skin  will  appear  red ;  when  they 
begin  to  be  refilled,  it  has  a  rosy  line. 

If  the  mechanical  excitation  has  been  violent,  the  changes 
which  occur  in  the  cutaneous  coloration  are  more  complicated, 
because  under  these  conditions  the  blood  returns  with  too  much 
force,  and  the  parts  of  the  blood  column  along  the  walls  of  the 
vessels  are  taken  up  by  blood  which  has  an  abnormal  quantity 
of  the  red-blood  corpuscles.  Under  such  eircumsfances  the 
>kin  has  a  vivid  red  color,  since  the  lymph  is  absent  at  the  same 
time. 

In  many  persons,  and  especially  women  and  children  or  those 
essentially  lymphatic,  we  may  notice  around  the  place  of  rae- 
chanical  excitation  that  small  whitish  places  commence  to  form, 
which  increase  by  degrees,  finally  forming  a  surface  of  a  rosy 
hue.  This  is  caused  by  accumulations  of  the  returning  lymph. 
If  such  places  are  pricked  with  a  needle,  they  emit  a  yellowish 
serous  drop,  which  will  be  found  to  be  lymph. 

Again,  in  faradization  of  the  skin  we  notice  a  very  marked 
rubefaction.  We  know,  however,  that  this  produces  a  diminu- 
tion in  the  caliber  of  the  blood-vessels,  and  we  are  therefore  at 
a  loss  to  explain  the  red  coloration  except  by  considering  it  due 
to  the  absence  of  the  lymph. 

After  the  constant  current,  we  notice  that  the  redness  is 
more  rapiil  and  more  uniform  at  the  positive  pole,  whereas  at 
I  he  negative  pole  there  is  frequently  a  central,  elevated  pale 
spot,  which  appears  as  if  it  contained  a  milky  fluid.  The  vari- 
ous conditions  which  regulate  the  amount  of  blood  in  its  vessels, 
such  as  muscular  walls  and  the  "  vis  a  tergo,"  are  entirely  differ- 
ent from  those  which  regulate  the  flow  of  lymph,  which  ac- 
counts for  the  above-mentioned  differences  in  the  refilling  of 
the  lymjihatic  and  sanguineous  systems. 

The  changes  in  the  coloration  of  the  skin  in  the  various  dis- 
eases are,  therefore,  probably  due  to  the  conditions  of  both 
of  these  systems.  Accordingly,  all  such  medicitionsas  frictions, 
electrizations,  and  baths  should  be  used  and  studied  for  the  in- 
lluence  they  have  on  the  peripheric-lyinphatic  system.  They 
owe  their  effect  in  this  way  to  the  above  conditions,  and,  there- 
fore, have  much  more  influence  in  persons  of  lymphatic  tempera- 
ments. 

The  Phtsioi.ooy  of  Sugar  in  the  System. — In  his  article 
on  "  A  Xew  Line  of  Research  bearing  on  the  Physiology  of  Sugar 
in  the  Animal  System  "  ("Proc.  of  the  Roy.  Soc,"  xxxii,  214), 
Dr.  F.  W.  Pavy  concludes  that  bernardin  (glycogen)  does  not 
undergo  any  significant  transformation  into  sugar  iu  contact 
with  blood.  Bernardin  exists  to  a  distinctly  notable  extent  as 
a  normal  constituent  of  blood.  The  evidence  derivable  from  the 
observations  recorded  on  the  addition  of  bernardin  to  the  blood 
Hid  its  subsequent  recovery,  and  on  its  extraction  from  the  liver 
by  boiling  water  on  successive  days,  and  by  water  at  30O°  Fahr., 
tends  to  show  that  bernardin  enters  into  feeble  combination 
with  nitrogenous  matter.  Bernardin  exists  in  notable  amoont, 
not  only  in  muscle,  as  has  been  previously  known,  but  also  in 
the  .spleen,  pancreas,  kidney,  and  brain.  (lie  has  only  exam- 
ined these  structures.)  It  also  exists  in  notable  amount  in  the 
white  and  yolk  of  eggs.  These  several  protlucts  likewise  con- 
tain a  cupric-oxide  reducing  substance,  which  is  extracted  by 
alcohol,  and  which,  in  most  instances,  possesses  the  character 
of  glucose,  but  specially,  in  the  case  of  muscle,  the  character  of 
maltose.  Through  the  existence  of  glycogen  throughout  the 
system,  as  has  been  represented,  we  have  a  carbo-hydrate 
occupying  a  parallel  position  to  albumin — viz.,  existing  in  a 
colloid  state,  and  thus  adapted  to  retention  in  the  body,  instead 
of  pa-ssing  off  as  n  diffusible  substance,  as  glucose  tends  to 
do. 
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Other  Noteworthy  Papers. 
Allen,  H. — Asymnietry  of  tlie  turbinated  bones.      "Proc.  of 

the  Acad,  of  Nat.  Sci.  of  Philadelphia,"  May-Oct,  1882. 
Anderson,  R.  J. — Observatious  on  the  thickness  of  the  human 

skull.     "Dublin  -Jonr.  of  Med.  Sci.,"  Oct.,  1883. 
Baginskt,    a.  —  Untersnchnngen    fiber    den    Darmkanal   des 

menschlichen  Kindes.     "  Arch.  f.  path.  Anat.  u.  Physiol,  u. 
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niiques  de  la  glande  mammaire.     "Progr.  m6d.,"  Sept.  16, 

1882. 
Duval. — Rein   pr6curseur   [Soc.   d'Anthropol.,   Paris].     Ibiil., 

Oct.  28,  1882. 
ExNER,  S. — On  cerebral  localization.     "  Jonr.  of  Physiol.,"  iii, 

5-6,  1882. 
Fano,  G. — Di  una  nuova  fnnzione  del  corpuscoli  rossi  del  s.ingue. 

"  Si)erimentale,"  Sept.,  Oct.,  1882. 
Fraser,  a. — On  the  development  of  the  ossicula  auditus  in  the 

higher  mammalia.     "Proc.  of  the  Roy.  Soc,"  xxxiii,  219. 
Feiedmann,  S. — Ueber  die  Aenderungen,  welche  der  Blutdruck 

des  Menschen  in  verschiedenen  Korperlagen  erfahrt.    "Med. 

Jahrb.,"  1882,  ii. 
Gallap.d,  T. — L'ovulation  dans  ses  rapports  avec  la  menstrua- 
tion et  la  ficondation.    "Ann.  de  gyrnSc,"  Nov.,  Dec,  1882. 
Gaskell,  W.  H. — Observations  on  the  innervation  of  the  heart. 

On  the  sequence  of  the  contractions  of  the  different  portions 

of  the  heart.     [Brit.  Med.  Assoc]    "  Brit.  Med.  Jour.,"  Sept. 

23,  1882. 
Hatem,  G. — Nouvelles  recherches  sur  la  coagulation  du  sang. 

"Union  m6d.,"  Aug.  24,  31,  Sept.  5,  U,  21,  28,  1882. 
nfiNOCQUE,  A.,  et  Cloy.— Etudes  exp6rimentales  sur  les  fonc- 

tions  des  nerfs  phr^niques.     "  Gaz.  hebdom.  de  m6d.  et  de 

chir.,"  Sept.  29,  1882. 
HoFMEiER,  M.^Beitrag  zur  Lehre  vom  Stoflfvvechsel  des  Neu- 

geborenen  und  seine  Beeinflussung  durch  die  Narcose  der 

Kreissenden.     "Arch.  f.  path.  Anat.  u.  Physiol,  u.  f.  klin. 

Med.,"  Ixxxix,  3,  1882. 
Hoggan,  G. — On  the  functions,  character,  and  positions  of  the 

ultimate  nerve-terminations  in  the  skin  and  hairs.     "  Brit. 

Med.  Jour.,"  Dec.  16,  1882. 
Kempner,  G. — Ueber  den  Einflussmassiger  SauerstofFverarmung 

der  Einathmungsluft  auf  den  Sauerstoffverbrauch  der  Warm- 

bluter.     "Arch.   f.  path.  Anat.  u.  Physiol,  u.  f.  klin.  Med.," 

Ixxxix,  2,  1882. 
Kolliker,  T. — Zur  topographischen  Anatomie  der  Vasa  pop- 

litea.     "Centralbl.  f.  Chir.,"  July  29,  1882. 
Lewis,  W.  B. — On  the  comparative  structure  of  the  brain  in  ro- 
dents.    "Proc.  of  the  Roy.  Soc,"  xxxiii,  216. 
Lombard,  J.  S. — Experimental  researches  on  the  propagation  of 

heat  by  conduction  in  bone,  brain-tissue,  and  skin.     Ibid. 
MacAlister,  D. — Remarks  on  the  form  and  mechanism  of  the 

heart.     "Brit.  Med.  Jour.,"  Oct.  28,  1882. 
Maffccoi,  a. — Esperimenti   sull'  assorbimento  del   peritoneo. 

"Giorn.  Internaz.  delle  Sci.  Med.,"  iv,  7-8,  1882. 
Mercier,    C. — On  the   conditions   of  the  nervous    discharge. 

"Brain,"  Oct..  1882. 
MoEEis,  H. — The  ligamentum  teres,  and  its  uses  in  man  and  ani- 
mals.    [Brit.  Med.  Assoc]     "Brit.   Med.  Jour.,"  Nov.  25, 

1882. 


Mosoatelli,  R. — Sopra  il  pigmento  biUare  nell'  orina  fisiologica. 

"  Gazz.  Med.  Ital.— Prov.  Venete,"  Sept.  23,  1882. 
Ott,  I. — The  path  of  the  vaso-raotor,  sudorific,  and   sensory 

nerves  in  the  spinal  cord.    "  Jour,  of  Nerv.  and  Ment.  Dis.," 

July,  1882. 
Parker,  W.  K. — On  the  visceral  arches  of  the  mammalia,  ex- 
plained by  their  structure  in  the  lower  types  of  vertebrata. 

[Brit.  Med.  Assoc]     "Brit.  Med.  Jour.,"  Sept.  23,  1882. 
Pitres,  a.,  et  Vaillaed. — Anatomic  et  physiologie  g6n6rales 

du  muscle  cardiaque.     [Rev.  g6n.]     "  Rev.  de  m6d.,"  Aug., 

1882. 
Preiss,  O. — "Weitcre  Beitriige  zur  Erkenntniss  der  Durchstrora- 

barkeit  des  Zellciimaterials  selbst.     "  Arch.  f.  path.  Anat.  u. 

Physiol,  u.  f.  klin.  Med.,"  Ixxxix,  1,  1882. 
Ringer,  S. — Concerning  the  influence  exerted  by  each  of  the 

constituents  of  the  blood  on  the  contraction  of  the  ventricle. 

"Jour,  of  Physiol.,"  iii,  5-6,  1882. 
Sciiafer,  E.  a. — On  the  alleged   digestive  capabilities  of  the 

white  blood  corpuscle:  a  contribution  to  the  physiology  of 

cell  protoplasm.      [Brit.  Med.  Assoc]      "Brit.  Med.  Jour.," 

Sept.  23,  1882. 
SoMMER,  W. — Beitriige  zur  Kenntniss  der  Irrenschadel.    "  Arch. 

f.  path.  Anat.  u.  Physiol,  u.  f.  klin.  Med.,"  Ixxxix,  3,  1882. 
Tatiiam,  W.  P. — An  improved  dynamometer.      "Jour,  of  the 

Franklin  Institute,"  Dec,  1882. 
Yeo,  G.  F.,  and  Cash,  T.— The  effects  of  certain  modifying  in- 
fluences on  the  latent  period  of  muscle  contraction.     "  Proc. 

of  the  Roy.  Soc,"  xxxiii,  219. 


Itffaj  Jntrtntions,  tit. 


CARBOLIZED  SOAP-SHEETS. 

The  New  York  agent  of  Messrs.  Reithoffer  &  Noffe,  of  Vienna,  has 
favored  us  with  a  specimen  of  Buczkowski's  patented  carbolized  soap, 
sheet?.  They  are  arranged  in  the  form  of  a  little  book,  easily  carried 
in  the  waistco.Tt-pocket.  The  leaves  consist  of  very  tliin  paper  coated 
on  both  sides  with  a  thick  layer  of  carbolized  soap.  We  have  kept  the 
specimen  about  two  months,  and  are  unable  to  perceive  that  during 
that  time  the  percentage  of  carbolic  aciil  has  diminished  notably,  al- 
though the  book  has  remained  open  in  a  warm  room.  We  therefore 
regard  the  enduring  properties  of  the  sheets,  as  regards  their  disinfect- 
ant action,  as  all  that  coulJ  reasonably  be  expected.  We  understand, 
however,  that  the  makers  prepare  like  books  with  the  leaves  impreg- 
nated with  other  medicinal  substances,  also  those  that  are  not  medi- 
cated, but  simply  perfumed. 

The  method  of  using  this  device  is,  to  tear  a  leaf  out  and  rub  it  in 
the  wet  hands.  The  saponaceous  coating  dissolves  at  once,  leaving  a 
mere  pellet  of  paper.  The  convenience  to  physicians  of  carrying  one 
of  these  little  books  in  the  pocket,  rather  than  any  liquid  disinfectant 
preparation,  need  scarcely  be  mentioned.  They  will  doubtless  com- 
mend themselves  also  to  travelers,  since  they  can  thus  avoid  the  con- 
ventional cake  of  soap  that  has  been  used  by  they  know  not  how  many 
persons  before  them. 


;  i  s  t  f  1 1  a  IT  2  . 


The  Massachusetts  State  BoARn  of  Health. — "  The  Boston  Medi-" 
cal  and  Surgical  Journal "  announces  the  resignation  of  Dr.  Alfred 
Hosnier  from  the  Board  of  Health,  Lunacy,  and  Charity,  and  that  of 
Dr.  H.  P.  Waleott  the  position  of  Bealth  Officer  of  the  board.  The 
latter  gentleman  has  been  appointed  to  the  seat  in  the  board  made  va- 
cant by  Dr.  Hosmer's  resignation,  and  Dr.  S,  W.  Abbott,  of  Wakefield, 
succeeds  to  Dr.  Walcott's  gosition. 


Jan.  27,  1888.] 


MISCELLANY. 


Ill 


The  Albanv  Copnty  Society. — At  the  last  annual  meeting  of  the 
Mcdieal  .Society  of  the  (lounty  of  Albany,  as  we  learn  from  "The 
Medical  Annals,"  the  following  ofliccrs  were  elected:  President,  Dr. 
John  M.  Bigelow  ;  Vice- President,  Dr.  B.  U.  Stcenberg  ;  Secretary,  Dr. 
Lorenzo  Hale;  Treasurer,  Dr.  G.  L.  Ullman  ;  Ccnxors,  Dr.  F.  C.  Curtis, 
l>r.  J.  S.  Mosher,  Dr.  J.  U.  Hayncs,  Dr.  A.  Shiland,  and  Dr.  D.  H. 
Cooli. 

Death  op  Dr.  William  Pikrie. — Recent  English  journals  record 
the  death  of  William  Pin  ic,  M.  D.,  LL.  D.,  Professor  of  Surgery  in  the 
Universilv  of  Aberdeen,  ut  the  age  of  seventy-five.  For  many  yiars 
Dr.  Pirrie  was  one  of  the  leading  surgeons  of  the  North  of  Scothind, 
and  he  was  well  known  in  tliis  country  by  his  treatise  on  the  "  Princi- 
ples and  Practice  of  Surgery." 

A  Prize  Essay  o.v  the  Prevention  or  Blindness. — The  fifth  Inter- 
national Congress  of  Hygiene,  which  will  nuet  at  The  Hague,  Holland, 
in  1881,  will  award  the  prize  of  twn  thousand  francs  (£80  sterling), 
oil'ered  by  the  London  Society  for  the  Prevention  of  Blindness,  to  the 
author  of  the  best  essay,  written  in  English,  l''rcnch,  German,  or  Italian, 
on  the  causes  of  blindness  and  the  practical  means  for  preventing  it. 
liesidcs  this  prize,  the  International  Society  fur  the  Improvement  of 
the  Condition  of  tlie  Blind  reserves  to  itself  the  right  to  award  a  sec- 
ond prize  of  one  thousand  francs  (£40  sterling),  or  two  prizes  of  five 
hundred  francs  (£20  .-sterling),  each  and  a  silver  gill  medal  wiili  a  diplo- 
ma, should  ii  see  lii,  to  sucli  of  the  essays  us  should,  in  the  opinion  of 
the  international  jury  for  the  principal  prize,  be  deserving  iif  it;  the 
last  mentioned  prizes  will  he  distributed  at  the  centenary  festival  of 
the  first  blind  institution  founded  by  Ilaiiy,  which  will  take  place  in 
Paris  in  1S34. 

The  fourth  International  Congress  of  Hygiene,  which  met  at  Geneva, 
i[i  September,  1882,  has  adopted  for  this  competition  the  following 
programme,  as  prepared  by  the  London  Society  for  the  Prevention  of 
lilindness:  I.  The  Study  of  the  Causes  of  Blindness:  a.  Hrrelitary 
causes  ;  diseases  of  parents,  consanguineous  intermarriages,  i.  Infan- 
tile eye  diseases;  various  inflammations  of  the  eyes.  e.  School  period 
and  time  of  apprenticeship,  progressive  shortsighiedness,  etc.  d.  Gen- 
eral diseases ;  diatheses,  various  fevers ;  chronic  poisiming,  etc.  e. 
Trade  influences ;  «  ounds  and  accidents,  etc. ;  sympathetic  ophthalmia. 
f.  Social  and  climacteric  influences  ;  contagious  ophthalmias;  unhealthy 
habitations;  defective  lighting,  etc.  g.  Neglect  of  trcalmont  and  bad 
treatment  of  eye  alToction;".  II.  The  Study  of  Practical  Preventive 
Means:  a.  Legislalive  moans,  b.  Hygienic  and  professional  means, 
e.  Educational  means,     d.  Me  lical  and  philanthropic  means. 

The  Intornationiil  Jury,  elected  by  the  Geneva  Congress,  for  the 
purpose  of  judging  the  essays,  consists  of:  Holland — Dr.  Snellen,  Pro- 
fessor of  Ophthalmology,  Utrecht.  Gjramny — Dr.  Varrenlrapp,  Frank- 
fort; Dr.  H.  Cuhn,  Professor  of  Ophthalmology,  lireshiu.  France — Dr. 
Fieuzal, Physician  to  the  Hospice  des  Quinze-Vingls,  Palis;  Dr.  Laycl, 
Professor  of  Hvgicne,  Bordeaux.  Italy — Dr.  Ueymond,  Professor  of 
Ophthalmology,  Turin ;  Dr.  Sormani,  Professor  of  Hygiene,  Pavia. 
England — Mr.  Streatleihl,  Professor  of  Ophthalmology,  Univcisity  Col- 
lege, London;  Dr.  Uoth,  Honorary  Societaiy  and  Treasurer  (/»•<>  ton.) 
of  the  Society  for  the  Prevention  of  Blindness,  London.  Swiizcrland — 
Dr.  Dufuur, of  the  Ophthalmic  llrspitil,  Lausanne;  Dr.  Appia,  G.neva; 
Dr.  Ualtenholl',  Lecturer  on  Ophthalmology,  Geneva,  and  Secretary  to 
the  Jury.  Dr.  Appiii  and  Dr.  Varrentrapp  having  resigned,  the  jury 
completed  its  number  by  electing  Dr.  Coursserant,  Oculist,  Paris,  and 
Dr.  Berlin,  Professor  of  Ophthalmology,  Stuttgart. 

Those  es.«ays  to  which  prizes  have  been  awarded  will  become  the 
property  of  the  Society  for  the  Prevention  of  Blindness,  and  of  the  In- 
ternational Society  for  the  AmeliuratioD  of  the  Condition  of  the  Blind, 
who  will  be  at  liberty  to  publish  them  in  whole  or  in  part  in  several 
languages,  in  order  to  make  them  useful  in  the  way  they  consider  best. 
The  manuscripts  for  competition  are  to  be  scut  to  Dr.  Ilaltenhoff,  Ge- 
neva, Switzorlanil,  Secretary  to  the  Jury,  not  later  than  the  Slst  of 
March,  18S4.  Every  manuscript  must  be  distinguished  by  a  motto, 
which  is  also  to  be  written  on  a  soil.'d  envelope  coniaininj  the  n.ime, 
Christian  name,  titles  and  address  of  the  author  The  envelopes  will 
not  b«  opcu«d  until  after  the  award  of  tUo  jury. 


The  "Annals  of  Anatomy  and  Scrgesy." — At  the  close  of  the 
third  year  of  the  publication  of  the  "  Annals  of  Anatomy  and  Surgery  " 
the  editors  indulge  in  some  reflections  as  to  the  rea.son  of  its  being 
and  the  aims  of  its  future.  It  still  remains,  they  say,  the  only  journal 
devoted  to  surgery,  and  to  anatomy  as  related  to  surgery,  published  in 
the  English  language.  That  it  should  be  maintained,  there  is  ample 
reason  in  the  number  and  quality  of  the  spicial  workers  in  this  field, 
in  the  character  of  the  problems  which  engross  its  students,  and  in  the 
rapid  strides  toward  scientific  precision  which  surgical  practice  hu 
witnessed  within  the  past  two  decades. 

However  it  may  once  have  been,  a  monthly  or  a  quarterly  which 
now  attempts  to  include  in  its  compass  the  whole  of  medicine  is  at  once 
crippled  by  the  size  of  the  field,  but,  if  it  restricts  itself  to  a  special  de- 
partmmt,  it  presents  the  happiest  union  of  the  elements  needed  for  the 
best  presentation  of  whatever  may  be  of  permanent  value  in  that  de- 
partment. The  specialization  of  journals  is  thii^  but  the  natu:al  result 
of  th?t  specialization  of  study  and  practice  which  is  the  inevitiblc  re- 
sult of  the  growth  of  kntwledge.  The  power  of  this  tendency  to  spe- 
cialization has  shown  itself  in  the  gradual  development  of  this  journal 
from  being  the  simple  record  of  a  special  local  society  to  u  point  where 
it  may  presume  to  claim  consideration  as  an  eiponent  of  American  sur- 
gery ill  general.  In  order  to  favor  the  future  di-vclopnicnt  of  the  jour- 
nal, the  Anatomical  and  Surgical  Society  of  Brooklyn,  by  whose  direc- 
li'.n  and  snppoit  it  was  inaugurated,  have  re'.iiiquisbcd  their  special 
interest  in  it,  and  henceforth  its  editors  will  be  solely  rcsponidble  for 
its  contents  and  character. 

We  heartily  commend  the  "  Anmls  "  as  a  carefully  prepared  mirror 
of  the  progress  of  anatomy  and  surgery,  and  as  a  particularly  handsome 
journal. 

Boric  Acid. — Xeumann  has,  in  view  of  the  extensive  use  of  boric 
acid,  instituted  experiments  to  nsccrtJin  more  prciisely  its  physiologi- 
cal enccls.  A  dog  of  the  w-  Ight  of  fifteen  kilogrammes  presented  no 
miirkcd  symptoms  from  a  dose  of  five  or  six  grammes,  but  a  marked 
fall  in  internal  temperature  was  prod^xcd.  Larger  doses  caused  also 
vomiting  and  diarrba-a.  A  threepcr-cent.  solution  injected  into  the 
pleural  or  peritoneal  cavity  did  not  cause  inflammation  of  the  sorou* 
mombrane ;  but,  whenever  the  quantity  injected  exceeded  certain  limita, 
the  animals  died  from  paralysis  of  the  motor  nirves  and  muscles.  Re- 
sult." of  i.lentical  character  were  also  furnished  by  experiments  on  rab- 
bits and  young  pigs.  Boric  acid  was  given  to  horses  alTeeted  with 
glanders  up  to  forty-five  gramme.'"  (?  a  dose),  and  the  nasal  ulceraiiims 
were  tieatcd  with  the  same  substance.  A  transient  amelioration  in  (be 
condition  of  the  animals  was  the  re.-ult,  but  nor.c  recovered.  Boric 
acid  may  thus  be  regaiiled  as  not  only  an  antipulresccnt,  but  also  an 
antipyretic,  comparable  to  carbolic  acid. —  The  Lancet. 

Ferrooinocs  Livers. — The  presence  of  an  excess  of  iron  in  the 
liveis  of  anicmic  patients  is  a  curious  fact,  of  which  several  instances 
have  been  described  in  G.Tmaiiy.  One  case  was  described  by  Siabel ; 
and  Lindenlung,  in  the  livjr  of  a  patient  with  purpura,  found  a  consid- 
erable excess  of  iron.  Marchand  has  lately  described  the  liver  of  a 
phthl-ical  p.itient,  aged  sixty  years,  which  presented  an  unusual  brown- 
ish-rcJ  color  associated  with  evident  cirrhosis.  The  microscope  sho«ed 
an  infiltration  iif  the  hepatic  cells  and  of  the  intcrslitiil  connective 
tissue  by  pigmentary  corpuscles,  which  gave  the  characteristic  teat  for 
Iron  with  yellow  ferrocyai.ide.  A  chemical  analysis  sh:«4d  that  the 
ashes  contained  not  less  than  thirty  per  cent,  of  iron.  It  has  been 
supposed  that  the  excess  of  iron  is  (he  result  of  an  abnormal  destruc- 
tion of  red  blood  corpuscles  in  the  organ,  but  it  is  open  to  question 
whether  it  is  more  than  the  result  of  the  free  administration  of  iron  by 
the  mouth. —  Tlie  Lancet. 

The  Ixflcenck  of  .\LTiTrDi  ox  Health. — This  subject  (which  was 
one  of  special  local  interest)  was  trea'ed  at  some  length  at  the  Geneva 
Congress  by  the  president.  Dr.  Lombard.  He  attached  particular  im- 
portance to  the  hygienic  advantages  to  bo  derived  from  moderate  alti- 
tudes of,  say,  fittccn  hundred  to  three  thousand  feet,  in  contradittine- 
tion  to  (he  efi'ccts  produced  by  the  more  lofty  portions  of  the  mount* 
aiuous  rcgious  of  Snitzerland  and  other  countries.     He  dwelt  on  the 
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advantages  of  the  Engadine  as  a  residence  for  persons  of  consumptive 
tendencies,  and  also  described  some  of  the  sanatoria  in  the  Himalaia 
Mountains.  M.  Paul  Bert,  while  agreeing  with  the  general  principles 
laid  down  by  Dr.  Lombard,  contributed  some  interesting  details  as  to 
experiments  he  had  made  in  his  own  person  (in  conjunction  with  sev- 
eral scientiiic  friends)  with  a  view  to  proving  the  efficacy  of  the  inhala- 
tion of  oxygen  as  a  restorative  process  in  cases  where  the  excessive 
rarefaction  of  the  atmosphere  at  extreme  altitudes  produces  a  kind  of 
asphyxia.  The  general  tendency  of  M.  Bert's  theory  is  to  supply  the 
oxygen  which  is  wanting  in  the  air  at  such  heights,  and  the  experi- 
ments he  and  his  friends  made  consisted  of  the  production,  by  artificial 
means,  of  this  "mountain-sickness,"  and  its  removal  by  the  inhalation 
of  air  with  a  full  proportion  of  oxygen.  The  subsequent  experiences 
of  aeronauts  tend  also  to  prove  that  the  inhalation  of  oxygen  is  an  im- 
mediate remedy  for  the  quickening  of  the  pulse  and  of  the  respiration, 
the  headache,  somnolence,  and  partial  loss  of  reasou,  which  are  among 
the  symptoms  of  the  injurious  cQ'ects  of  extreme  altitudes. — Tlie 
Lancd. 

The  Registration  of  Vital  Statistics. — The  subject  of  registration 
of  vital  statistics  is  one  of  the  most  important,  and  at  the  same  time 
most  difBcult,  in  sanitary  as  well  as  social  science.  Its  difficulties  are 
in  part  due  to  its  apparent  simplicity.  Before  studying  it,  and  at- 
tempting to  obtain  practical  results,  almost  every  one  is  disposed  to 
think  that  he  understands  it,  and  is  quite  ready,  not  only  to  undertake 
the  duties  of  registrar  or  census  superintendent,  but  to  prepare  a  law 
or  ordinance  regulating  the  matter.  After  one  has  investigated  the 
matter  a  little,  and  has  become  somewhat  acquainted  with  the  methods 
in  use,  it  is  not  unlikely  that  he  will  suppose  that  he  has  made  some 
remarkable  discoveries  of  causes  of  error,  imperfect  returns,  insufficient 
tabulations,  and  erroneous  conclusions,  and  will  thereupon  proceed  to 
prepare  a  paper  criticising  the  work  of  his  predecessors  and  proposing 
reform.  It  is  probable,  however,  as  he  continues  his  studies,  that  he 
will  find  that  his  discoveries  are  not  new,  that  there  are  various  prac- 
tical objections  to  his  pioposed  impiovements,  and  that  it  is  mucli 
easier  to  confine  his  essay  to  denunciation  of  that  which  ia,  than  to 
point  out  clearly  and  definitely  that  which  ought  to  be,  and  which  is 
at  the  same  time  practicable.  This  has  'been  the  experience  of  Dr. 
John  S.  Billings,  as  related  in  a  paper  published  in  the  "  American 
Journal  of  the  Medical  Sciences  "  for  January,  1883  ;  he  has,  however, 
succeeded  in  making  a  valuable  report  on  the  systems  of  registration 
of  vital  i^tatistics  in  nearly  all  countries,  showing  the  value  of  such 
statistics  for  legal  purposes,  in  identifying  individuals  in  their  relations 
to  their  famihes  and  the  community,  for  ihe  prevention  and  detection 
of  crime,  for  furnishing  data  for  sanitary  purposes,  and  as  bearing  on 
the  laws  of  human  development. 

SiMONNOi's  AsTi-BLENNORRHAGic  BoLCSES. — The  "  Joumal  de  m^de- 
cine  de  Paris  "  gives  the  following  forraul 

Copaiba  balsam 26  grammes  ; 

powdered  cubeb 122        " 

wax 12         " 

powdered  rhatany 9         " 

carbonate  of  magnesium 6         " 

To  be  made  into  boluses  of  1  gramme  each,  which  are  to  be  rolled  in 
subcarbonate  of  iron,  and  coated  with  an  ethereal  solution  of  tolu  bal- 
sam and  mastic. 

Chloroform  in  Labor. — Dr.  Fancourt  Barnes  ("Brit.  Med.  Jour.," 
Oct.  21,  1882)  attributes  the  comparative  iunocuousness  of  chlorofoim 
in  obstetric  practice  to  the  physiological  increase  of  power  gained  by 
the  heart  during  pregnancy. 

It  is  said  that  in  Ontario  there  is  one  physician  to  every  1,125  in 
habitants. 

The  Chance  of  a  European  Cholera  Epidemic. — Already  there  is 
a  moderate  prevalence  of  cholera  in  Arabia,  and  its  extension  to  Europe 
can  be  prevented,  says  a  recent  writer  in  the  "  Revue  Medicale,"  only 
by  stringent  action  by  the  Turkish  government  and  by  the  British  in 
Egypt. 


The  New  York  Post-graduate  Medical  School  has  thus  (ar  met 
with  gratifying  success.  The  second  term  opens  January  8,  1883,  and 
continues  until  April  28th  without  intermission.  It  is  hoped  (hat, 
with  its  enlarged  accommodations,  improved  facilities  for  instruction, 
and  increased  corps  of  teachers,  it  will  meet  with  still  greater  success. 

The  New  York  Ophthalmic  and  Aural  Institute. — At  the  annual 
meeting  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  of  the  New  York  Ophthalmic  and  Aural 
Institute,  on  Tuesday,  16th,  the  following  officers  were  elected  for  the 
ensuing  year :  President,  Frederick  Swinton ;  Vice-Presidents,  Drs.  W. 
A.  Draper  and  William  A.  Wheelock ;  Secretary,  Eugene  S.  Ballin; 
Treasurer,  Philip  Bissinger.  The  treasurer  reported  $15,412.28  re- 
ceipts, and  $17,320.33  expenses,  leaving  a  deficit  for  1882  of  $1,908.05. 
The  Medical  Report  shows  that  in  the  Dispensary  6,425,  and  in  the 
Hospital  320,  patients  were  treate<l,  and  that  550  operations  were  per- 
formed during  the  year.  Of  these  operations,  97  were  for  cataract. 
In  thirteen  years  there  have  been  treated  in  this  institution  63,789  pa- 
tients, and  5,835  operations  have  been  performed. 

Successful  Transplantation  of  Muscle. — Gluck  (Berlin)  has  shown, 
by  expeiiments  upon  animals,  that  muscular  tissue  can  be  successfully 
transplanted.  In  February  last,  Helferieh  (Munich)  removed  a  tumor 
from  the  upper  part  of  a  man's  arm,  and  in  doing  so  had  to  remove 
nearly  the  whole  thickness  of  the  biceps  muscle,  to  the  extent  of  fcur 
and  a  half  inches.  To  remedy  this  defect,  he  transplanted  a  slightly 
longer  and  thicker  portion  of  the  biceps  fcmoris  of  a  dog,  securing  it 
by  catgut  sutures  at  both  ends.  The  operation  was  performed  with 
strict  antiseptic  precautions,  minus  the  spray.  At  the  first  dressing, 
ten  days  after  the  operation,  it  was  found  that  a  portion  of  the  trans- 
planted muscle,  the  full  length  of  the  original  portion,  but  not  an  eighth 
part  of  its  thickness,  was  "necrosed."  After  that  the  wound  healed 
rapidly.  The  subsequent  application  of  electricity  restored  the  func- 
tion of  the  arm,  and  it  appeared  to  those  who  observed  the  case  that 
the  transplanted  muscle  contracted  under  its  application.  This  case 
was  reported  at  the  German  Surgical  Congress  in  June  last,  and,  in  the 
discussion  which  followed,  Lange  (New  York)  stated  that  he  also  had 
transplanted  a  piece  of  dog's  muscle  to  fill  a  defect  caused  by  an  opera- 
tion, and  that  the  graft  had  united,  but  showed  no  signs  of  functional 
activity. — Bcilac/e  z.  Central,  f.  Chir.,  18S2,  No.  29,  D.  {Glasgow 
Medical  Journal.) 

Perforation  of  the  Intestine  by  Round  Worms  ("Deutsch. 
Arch.  f.  klin.  Med.,"  29  B.). — Dr.  E.  Marcus  reports  the  case  of  a  thir- 
teen-and-a-half-year girl,  intellectually  badly  developed,  an  onanist, 
who  sickened  suddenly,  with  symptoms  of  vomiting  and  pain  in  the  ab- 
domen of  such  violent  nature  that  she  became  mad,  and  could  not  be 
examined.  On  the  next  day  there  was  well-marked,  diffusi'  peritonitis, 
and  six  days  later  she  died.  At  the  autopsy,  besides  the  diffuse  puru- 
lent peritonitis,  there  were  found  (still  living)  in  the  pars  descendens 
of  the  duodenum  three  large  round  worms.  On  the  inner  side  of 
the  intestine  was  a  perforation  six  mm.  long,  the  bloodless  edges  of 
which  lay  quite  close  upon  one  another.  In  the  duodenum  were  four 
more  worms.  The  deceased  Professor  Perls  declared  this  case  to  be 
one  of  ascarido-phagic  perforation,  the  existence  of  which  he  had  pre- 
viimsly  doubted.  Leuckart,  in  his  time,  acknowk-dged  without  hesita- 
tion the  possibility  of  such  intestinal  perloration,  and  veterinary  sur- 
geons have  made  observations  of  cases  which  can  not  be  disputed. — 
Tlie  Amo'ican  Journal  of  Obstetrics  and  Diseases  of  Women  and  Chil- 
dren. 

Army  Intelligence. —  Official  List  of  Changes  of  Stations  and  Duties 
of  Officers  of  tlie  Medical  Department,  United  States  Army,  from  Janu- 
ary 6, 1SS3,  to  January  13,  1S83. — Skinner,  John  0.,  Captain  and  As- 
sistant Surgeon.  Granted  leave  of  absence  for  one  mouth.  Par.  2, 
S.  0.  5,  A.  G.  0.,  January  6,  1883.  ==:  Wood,  Marshall  W.,  Cap- 
tain and  Assistant  Surgeon.  Granted  leave  of  absence  for  one  month. 
Par.  3,  S.  0.  4,  Department  of  the  East,  January  8,  1883.  ==  MuN- 
DAY,  Benjamin,  First  Lieutenant  and  Assistant  Surgeon.  Assigned  to 
duty  at  Fort  Klamath,  Oregon.  Par.  3,  S.  0.  195,  Department  of  the 
Columbia,  December  29, 1882.  ==  Johnson,  R.  W.,  First  Lieutenant 
and  Assistant  Surgeon.  Granted  leave  of  absence  for  one  month.  Par. 
2,  S.  0.  4,  Department  of  Dakota,  January  6,  1883. 
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Lectuke  II. 

\  ( Concluded  from  page  88.) 

I  pass  from  these  to  the  animals  of  the  articulate  typo, 
in  which  the  sej^ments  of  the  body  arc  arranged  in  longitu- 
dinal series,  instead  of  round  a  center ;  and  I  take  as  an 
example  of  this  type  the  centipede,  in  which  the  succession 
of  segments  making  up  the  body  is  nearly  uniform,  every 
one  having  its  pair  of  legs,  while  in  the  front  is  a  head  fur- 
nished witii  a  pair  of  eyes,  and  with  other  organs  of  sense 
in  relation  with  the  mouth.  The  nervous  centers  are  ar- 
raugcil  in  a  similar  series,  each  segment  having  its  own 
ganglion  in  connection  with  its  pair  of  legs ;  and  the  move- 
ments of  these  propel  the  animal,  not  in  any  direction,  like 
the  flapping  movements  of  the  Medusa  or  the  swimming 
of  the  Comataloe,  but  forward,  or  in  the  direction  of  the 
head,  and  which  has  within  it  a  pair  of  large  ganglia  that 
are  in  direct  connection  with  the  eyes. 

I  must  here  stop  to  describe  the  difference  between  a 
nerve  trunk  and  a  ganglionic  center.  In  tiie  cases  which 
I  have  already  brought  before  you  that  distinction  is  not 
ajiparent,  the  whole  of  that  peculiar  modification  of  proto- 
plasmic substance  of  whii'li  it  is  essentially  composed  seem- 
ing to  possess  a  like  power  both  of  generating  and  of  con- 
ducting what  we  call  "  nerve  force."  But  we  have  now 
arrived  at  a  grade  of  specialization  in  which  the  difference 
lietween  the  nerve  liber  that  conducts  and  the  nerve  center 
that  generates  the  force  is  distinctly  marked.  That  nerve 
center  we  call  a  gaiitjlion.  (which  comes  down  to  us  from  the 
old  Greek  writers  on  medicine),  the  term  ganglion  merely 
meaning  a  knot  upon  a  cord.  And  we  have  further  to  speak 
of  what  we  term  "  refle.x  action  " — namely,  the  physical  ac- 
tion which  takes  place  in  those  ganglionic  centers,  in  re- 

^spondcnce  to  impressions  brought  to  them  by  afferent  nerve 
fibers,  which  are  (so  to  speak)  reflected  downward  to  the 
muscles  by  a  distinct  set  of  motor  fibers.  Now,  we  have  a 
very  good  illustration  of  this  kind  of  action  in  a  curious 
animal  with  which  sojne  of  you  may  be  acijuainted — the 
Asridia,  belonging  to  the  lower  type  of  aquatic  mollusca— 
which  has  a  complicated  visceral  apparatus  inclosed  in  a 
lirm  membranous  bag  with  two  openings.  Through  one  of 
these  openings  water  is  continually  being  drawn  in,  not  bv 
any  muscular  action  of  the  bag  itself,  but  by  the  agency  of 
the  cilia  which  clothe  the  whole  of  the  respiratory  surfaces 
in  its  interior,  and  keep  up  over  them  a  eonstiint  flow  of  in- 
coming water.  Of  the  current  thus  produced,  one  portion 
passes  on  to  the  entrance  of  the  stomach,  which  lies  at  the 
bottom  of  the  bag;  and,  after  passing  through  the  alimen- 
tary canal,  and  yielding  up  any  nutritive  particles  which  the 
water  may  bring  in,  it  meets  the  part  which  has  passed  over 


the  respiratory  surfaces  and  aerated  the  blood ;  and  the  two 
united  streams  pass  forth  by  the  cxcurrent  orifice.  Now, 
the  interior  of  this  bag  is  crossed  by  muscular  fibers  in 
various  directions,  and  the  incurrent  orifice  is  surrounded 
by  what  appear  to  be  sensory  tentacles.  It  is  impossible  to 
say  what  degree  of  consciousness  this  animal  has;  but  I 
think  it  must  possess  some  form  of  sensation.  If  any  par- 
ticle larger  than  usual  comes  against  one  of  these  tentacles, 
there  is  an  immediate  contraction  of  the  muscular  bag, 
and  the  particle  is  driven  away  by  the  ejection,  from  the 
orifice  of  entrance,  of  a  jet.  of  water,  which  carries  it  oft 
Now,  it  will  occur  to  you  that  this  action  is  a  sort  of  cough 
on  the  part  of  the  animal,  being  exactly  parallel  to  the  act  of 
coughing  in  ourselves,  which  I  analyzed  to  you  in  the  last 
lecture,  and  being  executed  by  a  respiratory  ganglion  which 
is  situated  between  the  two  orifices.  This  ganglion,  with 
the  nerve  fibers  connected  with  it,  seems  to  constitute  the 
whole  nervous  system  of  the  animal.  One  set  of  fibers 
(afferent)  comes  to  it  from  the  oral  tentacles ;  another  set 
(motor)  proceeds  from  it,  to  be  distributed  to  the  muscular 
wall  of  the  bag.  The  neurosis  generated  by  the  impres- 
sion made  upon  the  tentacles  is  conveyed  by  the  afferent 
nerve  fibers  to  the  gjinglionic  center,  and  from  that  center 
a  neurosis  is  "  reflected  "  along  the  set  of  motor  fibers  which 
proceed  to  the  muscles,  calling  forth  their  contraction. 

Now,  in  the  centipede  we  find  each  segment  of  the  body 
posses.sing  a  ganglion  of  its  own,  connected  by  nerve  fibers 
with  the  legs  and  their  muscles;  and  as  these  segnienU 
closely  resemble  one  another  in  their  structure  and  actions, 
so  also  do  their  ganglionic  centers,  the  only  marked  differ- 
ence being  in  the  two  ganglia  of  the  head  which  are  con- 
nected with  the  eyes.  Now,  we  will  analyze  the  actions  of 
this  creature  and  see  what  conclusions  we  may  draw  from 
them.  In  the  first  place,  every  pair  of  legs  is  connected 
with  the  ganglion  in  its  own  segment  by  nerve  trunks;  and 
each  of  these,  we  have  every  rea-sou  to  believe  (Sir  Charies 
Bell's  researches  having  shown  it  to  be  the  case  in  our  own 
nerve  trunks),  contains  both  sets  of  nerve  fibers — "  affe- 
rent "  fibers  proceeding  toward  the  ganglion  from  the  sen- 
sory termination  of  the  leg,  and  "  motor"  fibers  proceeding 
from  the  ganglia  to  the  nmsclcs  of  the  leg.  Now,  we  often 
meet  with  these  "hundred-legs"  when  we  are  digging  in 
the  ground,  or  see  some  other  types  of  them  in  the  midst 
of  rotten  wood.  And  you  have,  doubtless,  seen  that,  if  in 
digging  you  cut  one  of  them  .ncross  with  your  spade,  both 
parts  of  the  body  w  ill  continue  to  run  for  some  time.  Now, 
as  this  movement  must  be  maintained  in  the  hinder  part 
by  the  purely  automatic  .notion  of  its  leg-s.  every  pair  of  them 
receiving  its  nervous  supply  from  its  own  ganglion,  the  ac- 
tion of  the  legs  in  the  fore  part  of  the  body  may  be  fairly 
attributed  to  the  like  automatic  mechanism,  under  the  direc- 
tion and  control  of  the  ganglia  in  the  head.  My  late  friend, 
Mr.  Newport,  the  celebrated  insect  an.Htomist,  made  the 
following  experiment  upon  one  of  the  common  small  cen- 
tipedes of  our  own  country:  lie  took  out  the  gangliated 
cord  from  the  middle  segments  of  the  body,  without  di- 
viding the  body  itself,  and  found,  as  he  expected,  that 
while  the  legs  of  these  segments  were  pcrfcotiv  paralyzed. 
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the  hinder  legs  were  not  paralyzed,  but  went  on  moving, 
as  did  the  fore  legs  also,  so  that  the  body  continued  to 
move  onward  without  the  participation  of  the  middle  legs. 
But  a  very  curious  thing  showed  itself  when  he  brought 
an  obstacle  in  front  of  the  animal  that  it  could  not  get 
over;  for  while  the  front  legs  stopped — the  animal  being 
made  aware  of  that  obstacle  by  the  visual  impression  trans- 
mitted to  the  optic  ganglia,  by  which  ihe  actions  of  the 
ganglia  of  the  front  segmcuts  were  controlled  through  the 
longitudinal  cord  of  connection — the  legs  of  the  hinder 
part  of  the  body  went  on  moving,  and  pushed  the  body 
01  ward  so  that  its  front  portion  rose  against  the  ob.ta^le. 
This  clearly  depended  on  the  continuance  of  the  automatic 
action  in  the  hind  legs,  which  were  removed  from  the 
control  of  the  animal,  the  intermediate  part  of  the  lon- 
gitudinal nerve  cord  having  been  cut  away,  while,  on  the 
other  hand,  the  front  legs  were  kept  still  by  a  similar  au- 
tomatism (I  think  we  may  believe)  directed  by  the  optic 
ganglia  through  which  the  animal  was  made  conscious  of 
the  obstacle. 

We  may  find  in  the  actions  of  insects  very  clear  exem- 
plification of  the  same  type  of  reflex  actior.  Here  is  one 
which  is  known  in  France  and  in  other  countries  by  the 
term  of  the  Praying  Mantis — the  prie-Bieu  of  the  French 
— on  account  of  the  particular  attitude  in  which  it  lies  in 
wait  fjr  its  prey — stretching  out  his  first  pair  of  legs,  which 
act  as  arms,  somewhat  in  the  attitude  of  prayer.  Here  we 
have  the  head,  then  the  first  long  segment  of  the  body  with 
its  pair  of  predacious  arms  attached  to  it,  and  then  the  two 
other  segments  of  the  thorax,  carrying  the  two  pairs  of  wings, 
and  the  other  two  pairs  of  legs.  Now,  when  any  unlucky 
insect  comes  within  rfa:;h,  the  mantis  embraces  it  with  these 
arms,  forces  its  claws  into  its  body,  and  soon  devours  it. 
Now,  if  the  head  of  the  mantis  be  cut  oflE,  the  body  will 
continue  in  the  same  position ;  and  though  it  can  not  see 
when  an  insect  comes  near  it,  yet  if  an  insect  is  brought 
within  its  claws,  and  is  made  to  touch  them,  the  arms  will 
immediately  contract  and  close  around  it ;  and  if  this  seg- 
ment of  the  body  be  separated  from  the  rest,  the  arms  can 
still  be  made  to  close,  and  will  remain  in  the  same  condi- 
tion for  some  time  afterward.  Further,  when  the  rest  of  the 
body  is  still  maintaining  its  position,  supported  by  the  two 
hinder  pair  of  legs,  and  an  attempt  is  made  to  overthrow  it, 
the  wings  will  immediately  begin  to  be  violently  agitated. 
It  is  obvious,  then,  that  all  these  are  purely  reflex  actions, 
automatically  sustained  by  the  nerve  centers,  and  not  con- 
trolled by  anything  which  we  can  call  will  on  the  part 
of  the  individual.  They  are  types  of  pure  physical  au- 
tomatism. 

That  a  particular  stimulus  may  be  required  to  call  forth  a 
respondent  movement  is  shown  by  the  fact  that,  if  a  water, 
beetle  called  the  Dytiscus,  from  the  head  of  which  the  gan- 
glionic centers  have  been  removed,  be  placed  upon  a  dry 
surface,  it  remains  motionless,  while,  if  cast  into  water,  it 
executes  the  usual  swimming  movements  with  great  energy 
and  activity,  though  obviously  destitute  of  any  power  of 
avoiding  the  obstacles  of  which,  in  its  normal  condition,  it 
would  be  informed  by  its  sense  of  sight. 

Now,  what  actions  of  the  like  kind  are  performed  by  our 


bodies?  We  find  a  parallel  to  them  in  a  number  of  move- 
ments which  show  themselves  in  the  very  earliest  stage  of 
infancy,  and  which  continue  throughout  our  lives;  and  also 
in  a  number  of  morbid  phenomena  which  occasionally  pre- 
sent themselves  in  various  combinations,  and  to  which  it 
will  bo  useful  to  refer  as  additional  illustrations  of  the  same 
type  of  action. 

Take,  in  the  first  instance,  the  act  of  sucking  in  the  in- 
fant. The  first  thing  the  infant  does  when  it  comes  into 
the  world  is  to  cry,  and  the  next  thing  is  to  suck.  The 
latter  is  effected  by  a  combination  of  a  number  of  separate 
muscular  movements,  all  tending  to  the  same  action — the 
creation  of  a  vacuum  in  the  mouth ;  and  when  the  milk 
flows  into  the  mouth,  to  take  the  place  of  the  vacuum,  it  is 
swallowed  as  fast  as  it  is  received,  by  another  combination 
of  muscular  actions.  Thus,  in  the  act  of  sucking,  two  dis- 
tinct groups  of  automatic  movements  are  combined — that 
which  is  concerned  in  respiration,  and  that  which  is  con- 
cerned in  swallowing  ;  and  the  combination  is  altogether  an 
extremely  complex  one.  Yet  that  combination  is  made, 
we  are  perfectly  certain,  quite  independently  of  the  cere- 
brum or  brain  proper,  and  by  a  purely  automatic  action  of 
the  lower  nervous  centers.  Vertebrate  animals  have  at  the 
base  of  the  skull,  passing  forward  from  the  entrance  of  the 
spinal  cord,  a  chain  of  ganglionic  centers  connected  with 
the  several  organs  of  sense,  behind  which,  just  within  the 
skull,  and  continuous  with  the  spinal  cord  beneath,  is  a 
set  of  ganglionic  masses  which  serve  as  the  centers  of  the 
reflex  actions  of  respiration  and  deglutition  (swallowing). 
The  cerebral  hemispheres,  on  the  other  hand,  are  super- 
added organs,  the  size  of  which  has  no  relation  whatever  to 
that  of  the  other  ganglia ;  and  they  seem  to  be  in  connection, 
not  directly  with  the  sensory  and  motor  nerve  trunks,  but 
with  the  gangliated  tract  they  overlie,  in  which  these  trunks 
have  their  proper  centers.  We  find,  in  fact,  that,  the  larger 
the  cerebrum,  the  emaller  are  the  other  ganglia  in  propor- 
tion to  it.  In  the  fish,  the  brain  consists  almost  exclusively 
of  this  series  of  ganglia,  there  being  nothing  that  can  be 
certainly  called  a  cerebrum.  But,  in  ascending  through  the 
class  of  reptiles  to  birds,  we  find  the  cerebrum  progressively 
increasing  in  size,  while  still  retaining  a  very  simple  type  of 
structure.  And  as  we  pass  from  birds  to  mammals,  and 
from  the  lower  to  the  higher  orders  of  the  latter,  we  meet 
with  a  very  marked  increase,  not  only  in  the  relative  size, 
but  in  the  complexity  of  the  cerebrum,  which  increase  seems 
to  correspond  with  the  predominance  of  the  reasoning  fac- 
ulty (manifested  in  the  purposive  adaptation  of  means  to 
ends)  as  a  spring  of  action  over  irrational  instinct.  Now,  it 
has  been  proved  that  the  action  of  sucking  in  the  infant  is 
entirely  independent  of  the  cerebrum,  for  infants  have  been 
born  without  any  cerebrum  at  all,  and  yet  have  lived,  and 
sucked,  and  moved  for  some  hours,  or  even  days,  afterward. 
And  the  experiment  has  been  made  of  removing  the  cere- 
brum from  new-born  puppies,  which  have  been  found  to 
suck  just  as  well  without  the  cerebrum  as  with  it.  Hence,  it 
is  clear  that  the  action  is  purely  automatic  ;  and  its  "reflex" 
character  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  it  is  excited  in  such  cases 
by  placing  the  finger  moistened  with  milk  in  contact  with 
the  lips.    Thus,  the  first  action  of  our  infancy — the  one  most 
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immediately  necessary  for  the  maintenance  of  physical  life — 
is  provided  for  entirely  by  this  automatic  mechanism.  The 
.same  provision  is  made,  as  I  pointed  out  to  you  in  the  pre- 
vious lecture,  in  regard  to  the  movements  of  respiration, 
which  are  sustained  through  the  whole  of  life  through  the 
same  apparatus,  witiiout  any  will  or  concern  of  ours,  except- 
ing that  which  we  interpose  for  the  purposes  of  speech,  or 
for  any  experiment  we  may  make  upon  our  respiratory  action. 
The  normal  rhytliiiiical  movement  is  sustained  regularly  and 
according  to  our  requirements  by  the  reflex  action  of  the 
_  ganglionic  centers  that  lie  at  the  top  of  our  spinal  cord, 
'  just  within  the  skull,  the  ordinary  stimulus  to  that  action 
being  the  presence  of  venous  blood  in  the  lungs,  and  this 
Ktinnilus  being  augmented  in  force  when  imperfectly  aiirated 
blood  is  sent  into  the  systemic  circulation.  So,  again,  the 
act  of  swallowing  is  in  itself  a  purely  reflex  movement.  You 
may  be  surjjrisod  when  I  say  so,  as  you  may  think  that  you 
swallow  by  an  effort  of  the  will.  What  you  really  do  is 
to  carry,  by  the  act  of  will,  the  substance  to  be  swallowed 
within  the  reach  of  the  real  swallowing  muscles,  which  then 
lay  hold  of  it  just  as  automatically  Jis  do  the  tentacles  of  a 
sea  anemone,  that  lay  hold  of  a  small  crab,  or  a  bit  of  fish 
which  you  put  within  their  re.icli,  and  carry  it  down  into 
its  stomach.  Your  own  muscles  of  swallowing  surround 
the  fnnnel-shaped  dilatation  at  the  top  of  the  gullet,  into 
which  the  muscles  of  the  mouth  convey  the  food  or  drink 
to  be  sent  down  into  the  stomach ;  and  these  muscles  arc 
called  into  involuntary  contraction  by  the  impression  thus 
made  upon  the  lining  membrane  of  the  gullet — as  is  shown 
by  an  experiment  you  may  try  if  you  choose.  If  you  pass 
a  feather  quickly  backward  and  downward  a  little  way 
down  your  own  throat,  or  that  of  another  person,  you  will 
find  the  feather  laid  hold  of  and  drawn  downward,  so  that, 
if  it  be  not  held  firmly  in  the  fingers  of  the  person  who  in- 
troduces it,  it  will  be  taken  out  of  them  and  carried  down 
the  gullet  by  the  automatic  action  of  its  muscles.  You 
know  that  when  once  the  morsel  has  passed  the  "  swallow  " 
it  is  jjropelled  downward  into  the  stomach  exclusively  by 
the  automatic  movements  of  the  muscles  of  the  gullet,  the 
will  having  no  control  over  if,  and  no  consciousness  of  its 
passage  being  excited,  unless  either  its  bulk  or  its  tempera- 
ture makes  an  unusual  impression  on  the  sensory  nerves  of 
/  the  part.  When  the  food  reaches  the  stomach,  you  are 
aware  that  it  is  kept  in  a  state  of  constant  motion  during 
the  process  of  digestion — a  motion  of  a  very  curious  churn- 
ing kind,  kept  up  by  the  contractions  of  the  muscular  wall 
of  the  stomach,  which  (as  it  were)  keep  perpetually  turning 
the  mass  within  it  inside  out,  so  as  constantly  to  bring  the 
freshly  introduced  portions  of  the  food  to  the  exterior  and 
subject  th'-m  to  the  action  of  the  gastric  fluid  secreted  in 
the  coat  of  the  stomach,  and  which  then  carry  them  again 
toward  the  interior,  and  bring  other  portions  to  the  out- 
side. A  remarkable  evidence  of  this  kind  of  movement  is 
sometimes  presented  by  the  hair-balls  that  are  found  in  the 
interior  of  the  stonuichs  of  oxen,  these  consisting  of  the 
hairs  which  have  been  licked  away  by  the  animals  and 
have  been  carried  into  their  stomachs ;  for  these  hair-balls 
are  found  to  have  the  hair  twisted  and  twined  in  the  most 
remarkable  manner,  which  can  only  be  accounted  for  by  this 


peculiar,  constant,  restless,  churaiDg  action  of  the  stomach. 
No  less  automatic  is  the  action  of  the  two  valves  of  the 
stomach,  the  one  closing  the  termination  of  the  gullet,  so 
a-s  (under  ordinary  circumstances)  to  prevent  the  regurgita- 
tion of  the  food,  and  the  other  at  the  pyloric  orifice,  which 
opens  to  allow  the  product  of  digestion  to  escape  into  the 
intestines.  The  action  of  these  valves  is  altogether  auto- 
matic ;  wc  have  nothing  to  do  with  it,  and,  ordinarily,  know 
nothing  about  it.  When,  however,  the  normal  peristaltic 
movement  of  the  stomach  is  reversed,  as  may  occur  to  us 
in  crossing  the  Atlantic,  and  the  valve  which  guards  the 
entrance  of  the  (esophagus  opens  the  wrong  way,  we  do 
become  unpleasantly  conscious  of  what  is  passing  within  us; 
but  this  derangement  of  our  automatism  is  altogether  ex- 
ceptional, the  healthy  man  not  being  made  aware,  by  any 
internal  feeling  even,  that  he  has  any  stomach  at  all.  The 
same  may  be  said  of  the  peristaltic  action  of  the  muscular 
wall  of  the  intestinal  canal,  which  automatically  propels 
onward  the  contents  of  that  canal  until  we  again  become 
conscious  of  their  presence  as  they  approach  its  outlet. 

Take,  again,  the  action  of  the  heart,  which  is  even  more 
removed  from  our  consciousness,  excepting  when  it  is  dis- 
turbed by  emotional  influences,  than  even  that  of  the  stom- 
ach and  intestines.  This  action  goes  on  with  perfect  rhyth- 
mical regularity,  accelerated  under  some  conditions  and  de- 
creased under  others,  through  the  whole  course  of  our  lives. 
Let  that  action  be  completely  suspended  even  for  a  few 
minutes,  and  life  entirely  departs.  In  ci-ses  of  longer  appa- 
rent suspension,  I  believe  that  there  is  always  a  small,  feeble 
action  of  the  heart  going  on,  for  I  do  not  think  that  with- 
out it  life  could  be  sustained  at  all. 

Now,  in  all  these  cases  you  observe,  then,  that  it  is  for 
the  maintenance  of  the  organic  functions  which  supply  the 
conditions  for  the  exercise  of  the  animal  functions  that  this 
primary  or  ori'jiiial  automatism  is  provided  in  the  structure 
of  our  bodies.  In  the  lower  animals  wc  have  seen  that  the 
whole  life  of  the  creature  is  automatic,  the  movcracuts  of 
locomotion,  as  well  as  those  connected  with  the  organic 
functions,  being  thus  provided  for.  But,  in  the  case  of  man, 
the  movements  which  make  up  his  proper  animal  life  have 
to  be  learned ;  and  the  mode  of  that  training  and  acquire- 
ment will  be  the  special  subject  of  the  next  lc;turc  I 
think  I  shall  then  be  able  to  show  you  that,  when  once 
learned,  his  habitual  moNcraents  become  as  automatic  in 
themselves  as  the  movements  of  the  lower  animals,  nlthough 
they  remain  under  the  control  of  his  will.  Wc  can  set  them 
going,  and  then  leave  them  to  themselves ;  but  w  c  can  stop 
them  whenever  we  please. 

There  is  only  one  other  point  to  which  I  shall  direct 
your  attention  this  evening — namely,  that  wc  have  in  our- 
selves actions  of  the  same  automatic  character,  which  arc 
connected  with  *fnif-impressions  of  which  wc  are  conscious, 
and  which  seem  to  me  of  the  same  kind  as  the  visual  au- 
tomatism that  obviously  directs  the  movements  of  the  cen- 
tipede or  mantis.  The  start  at  a  loud  sound,  or  the  closing 
of  the  lids  at  a  flash  of  liglit  or  at  the  sudden  approach  of 
an  object,  are  actions  as  purely  reflex  as  any  of  those  that 
I  have  spoken  of,  though  excited  through  a  nerve  center 
which  does  not  seem  to  call  them  forth  unless  the  conscious- 
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ness  is  excited.  We  require  to  hear  the  sound  for  the  start 
to  be  produced ;  we  require  to  see  the  flash  of  light  for  the 
sudden  closure  of  the  lids  to  take  place.  And  I  may  illus- 
trate this  distinction  by  a  very  remarkable  incident  which 
happened  some  years  ago  to  my  late  friend  Sir  Benjamin 
Brodie,  the  chemist,  the  son  of  the  distinguished  physiolo- 
gist and  surgeon,  Sir  Benjamin  Brodie,  a  former  President 
of  the  Royal  Society.  When  Professor  of  Chemistry  at 
Oxford,  Sir  Benjamin  Brodie  was  experimenting  upon  a 
peculiarly  explosive  fluid  of  his  own  discovery,  and  was 
holding  a  small  bottle  of  this  fluid  between  his  eyes  and  the 
light.  Either  through  the  tremulous  motion  or  the  warmth 
of  his  hand  the  fluid  exploded  with  such  violence  as  to  blow 
to  pieces — to  dust,  in  fact — the  bottle  which  contained  it ; 
and  his  first  thought  was,  "  I  am  blinded ;  this  glass  has 
been  driven  into  my  eyes,  and  I  shall  never  see  again ! " 
Upon  putting  his  hand  to  his  eyes,  however,  he  found  that 
the  glass  had  gone  entirely  into  the  outside  of  his  lids,  and 
that  his  eyes  were  perfectly  safe.  Either  the  flash  of  light 
or  the  explosion  (which  occurred  first  I  do  not  know)  had 
called  forth  an  instantaneous  respondent  muscular  move- 
ment, which  protected  his  eyes  by  the  closure  of  his  eyelids. 
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THE  HISTORY  OF  ORTHOP^DY.* 

By  lewis  a.  SAYRE,  M.  D., 

PROFESSOR   OF  ORTHOPEDIC   SURGERY  AND  CLINICAL    SURGERY   IN    BELLEVUE 
HOSPITAL  MEDICAL  COLLEGE. 

The  necessity  of  studying  the  treatment  of  deformities 
was  admitted  by  the  ancients,  for  we  have  from  Hippocrates 
himself,  who  has  been  styled  the  "  Father  of  Medicine,"  a 
treatise  "  On  Articulations,"  in  which  he  taught  the  proper 
method  of  bandaging,  in  cases  of  the  infantile  deformity  of 
club-foot,  which  even  in  this  day  might  be  employed  with 
advantage ;  for  any  theory  of  treatment  founded  upon  correct 
ideas  remains  true  forever.  Celsus  described  the  radical 
cure  of  hare-lip,  and  of  various  other  congenital  deformities, 
in  a  manner  similar  to  that  of  the  present  day.  As  time 
went  on,  various  persons  attempted  to  ascertain  the  correct 
method  of  remedying  deformities  of  the  human  frame. 
Empirics,  and  pretenders  of  all  sorts,  appeared  from  time  to 
time,  who  professed  to  have  discovered  "  the  true  secret,'' 
and  as  there  has  always  existed,  and  still  exists,  in  the  hu- 
man mind,  a  disposition  to  admire  the  marvelous,  and  to  be 
governed  by  decided  assertion,  without  proper  and  careful 
investigation  into  facts,  so  men  then  became,  as  they 
now  become,  the  dupes  of  the  designing  quack,  who  flour- 
ished and  grew  important  through  their  weakness  and  cre- 
dulity. 

This  tendency  of  human  nature  has  shown  itself,  how- 
ever, quite  as  much  in  other  branches  of  the  medical  art  as 
in  that  of  orthopsedy.    Nothing  can  check  this  but  the  proper 


*  From  the  forthcoming  second  edition  of  Professor  Sayre's  "  Lect- 
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education  of  the  mind,  whereby  it  is  accustomed  to  examine 
and  study  into  the  truth  of  every  proposition  presented  for 
its  consideration. 

Pretenders  and  quacks  invariably  publish  accounts  of 
their  wonderful  cures,  and  the  miracles  they  have  performed, 
in  the  secular  press,  or  in  other  than  scientific  and  profes- 
sional journals,  never  laying  down  any  laws  or  rules  to  aid 
another  in  performing  the  same  cure  in  similar  cases.  And 
this  constitutes  one  of  the  essential  differences  between  an 
honorable  physician  and  the  quack.  The  one  labors  to 
disseminate  and  diffuse  his  knowledge  for  the  benefit  of  his 
whole  profession,  in  order  that  he  may  relieve  as  much  of 
human  suffering  as  is  within  his  power ;  the  other  endeavors 
to  conceal  the  little  knowledge  he  may  possess  for  his  own 
particular  profit  or  gain. 

The  importance  of  the  subject  no  one  can  deny  who 
pays  the  slightest  attention  to  the  numerous  cases  of  mal- 
formation and  deformity  which  we  observe  in  every-day  life. 
You  can  scarcely  walk  a  block  in  this  crowded  city,  or  visit 
any  of  the  smaller  towns  and  villages  of  our  wide-spread 
country,  without  seeing  malformed  or  crippled  sufferers, 
whose  countenance  bears  the  impress  of  mortified  pride 
at  their  unfortunate  condition,  frequently  connected  with 
expressions  of  intense  pain,  produced  by  their  abnor- 
mal physical  position ;  hence  the  necessity  of  giving  a 
special  course  of  lectures  on  this  particular  department  of 
surgery. 

The  etymology  of  the  term  has  been  in  considerable 
doubt ;  Andry,  of  Paris,  who  has  been  generally  regarded 
as  the  founder  of  this  branch  of  surgery,  derived  it,  to  use 
his  own  words,  "  from  dpdbg  which  signifies  straight,  free 
from  deformity  ;  and  naidiov,  a  child.  Out  of  these  two 
words  I  compound  that  of  orthopcedia,  to  express  in  one 
term  the  design  I  propose,  which  is  to  teach  the  different 
methods  of  preventing  and  correcting  the  deformities  of 
children."  * 

Other  authors,  however,  derive  the  second  part  of  the 
word,  some  from  nalg,  a  child,  and  others  from  ^cs,  a  foot  ^ 
but  both  of  these  derivations  seem  inadequate  to  express 
the  full  sense  of  orthopaedic  surgery  in  the  present  day, 
limiting  its  extent  as  they  do  in  one  case  to  deformities  of 
children,  and  in  the  other  to  those  of  the  feet ;  whereas  at 
the  present  time  it  extends  not  only  to  adults  as  well  as 
children,  but  to  deformities  of  all  parts  of  the  body.  I 
would  prefer,  therefore,  to  derive  the  word  from  dpOog, 
straight,  and  iTai6ev(o,  I  educate  ;  this  is  more  comprehen- 
sive, and  embraces  all  deformities  of  the  human  frame,  and 
also  designates  the  principles  of  treatment.  But  as  this 
would  necessitate  the  coining  of  a  new  word  to  take  the 
place  of  the  one  which  has  been  recognized  by  general 
usage,  I  prefer  to  retain  the  term  orthopcedia,  with  the  ex- 
planation above  given. 

The  history  of  orthopredic  surgery  carries  us  back  to 
an  ancient  date,  and  Holland  seems  to  have  been  the  birth- 
place of  this  branch  of  surgery.  The  first  case  of  tenotomy 
for  the  removal  of  deformity  is  recorded  by  Tulpius,  who 
mentions  Isacius  Minius,  a  Dutch  surgeon,  as  having  per- 


*  See  "  L'orthop^die,  ou  I'art  de  prevenir  et  de  corriger  dans  les 
enfans  les  dfeformit^s  du  corps,"  k  Paris,  17<L 
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formed  it  in  the  year  1685,  in  the  case  of  a  boy,  twelve 
years  old,  for  the  relief  of  wry-neck* 

Solingen  also  performed  the  same  operation  in  the  seven- 
teenth oentiiry,  f  and  Meeckren,  Roonhuysen,  and  other 
Dutch  surgeons,  have  left  recorded  oases ;  still,  the  great 
value  of  the  operation  had  not  been  discovered  or  under- 
stood ;  for  the  great  surgeon  Boerliaave,  and  all  medical 
writers  of  the  former  half  of  the  eighteenth  century,  main- 
tained the  great  sensibility  of  tendons  and  the  grave  danger 
in  their  section,  so  that  we  find  Ue  la  Sourdiere  writes  in 
-V  l742,  as  the  closing  words  of  a  memoir,  "The  section  of 
tendons  ought,  then,  to  be  avoided." 

Tenotomy  consequently  fell  into  disuse  for  nearly  a  cen- 
tury. In  1780  Andreas  Venel,  of  Switzerland,  established 
an  institution  in  which  he  treated  deformities  of  the  human 
frame,  club-foot,  spinal  curvature,  etc.  The  first  operation 
for  the  relief  of  club-foot  by  division  of  the  tendo  Achillis 
was  performed  by  Lorcnz,  of  Frankfort,  at  the  request  of 
'j'liilcnius,  on  the  2Cth  of  March,  1782,  in  the  case  of  a 
young  woman,  seventeen  years  old,  by  making  a  complete 
division  of  the  soft  parts,  embracing  the  tendon  from  its 
anterior  limits  posteriorly.  This  allowed  of  an  immediate 
descent  of  the  os  calcis  to  the  extent  of  two  inches,  and  in 
six  weeks  the  wound  was  healed.  J 

In  1803  Scarpa  invented  and  made  use  of  a  shoe  adapted 
to  the  bones  of  the  distorted  foot. 

On  November  16,  1809,  Michaelis  cfFeoted  an  imperfect 
section  of  the  tendo  Achillis. 

Sartorius  performed  tenotomy  on  the  son  of  Martin  Oust, 
in  May,  1812,  with  good  result,  but  did  not  succeed  in  in- 
troducing the  operation  into  Germany. 

Tenotomy  was  not  performed  again  till  Delpech  operated 
by  dividing  the  tendo  Achillis  in  a  child,  six  years  of  age, 
on  the  9tli  of  May,  1810,"  by  transfixing  the  leg  iu  front  of 
the  tendon  with  a  sharp-pointed  bistoury,  incising  the  skin 
to  the  extent  of  an  inch  on  each  side,  and  then  dividing  the 
tendon  with  a  convex  knife.  The  wound  had  not  healed  at 
the  end  of  three  months,  and  the  result  was  onl)'  a  partial 
success.  II 

In  1822  and  1823  Hupuytren  operated  twice  for  wry- 
neck, and  improved  that  operation  as  previously  practiced. 
J  The  great  discovery  of  subcutaneous  trnotomij  wiis,  how- 
ever, reserved  for  the  genius  of  Louis  Stroineyer,  of  Han- 
over, who  first  performed  that  operation  in  February,  1831,"^ 
and  published  his  first  six  cases  in  1834.  Possessed  of  great 
talent,  ardor,  and  energy,  he  caused  his  new  principle  to  be 
generally  known,  and  many  great  cures  have  since  been 
effected  by  its  application. 

The  names  of  Bruckner,  Camper,  Wenzel,  Palletta,  Jack- 
son, Sommering,  Heine,  and  others,  must  not  be  forgotten, 
as  each  one  assisted  to  develop  scientific  knowledge  and 


*  See  Tulpiuf,  "  Observationcs  Mcdicir,"  liber  iv,  caput  S8,  p.  Si'2, 
1685. 

t  Sec  "  Tlibsc  lie  Jncger,"  183". 

\  This  ease  is  recorded  ill  "  Cliinirgisobe  Kenicikungcn,"  1784. 
»  See  "  Moll's  Velpenii,"  vol.  i,  p.  430. 

I  See  "  Natmo  niid  Trtalnieiil  of  the   Dofortuities  of  the  lluiiinn 
Friuiif,"  by  \V.  J.  Little,  M.  P.,  I.oiulon,  ISilS. 

*  SeB  "  Gross's  System  of  Surgery,"  rol.  i,  p.  601,  6ih  ed. 


orthopiedic  surgery.  Also,  DieSeubacb,  Langenbeck,  and 
many  others  in  Germany,  accomplished  much ;  while  in 
France  we  find  those  of  Bouvier,  Bonnet,  Guerin,  Marjolin, 
Major,  Delpech,  and  Malgaigne,  conspicuous. 

In  England,  Dr.  Little  stands  pre-eminent,  having  intro- 
duced orthopicdy  into  that  country.  Having  suffered  him- 
self from  congenital  club-foot,  he  knew  how  to  estimate 
the  relief  afforded ;  and  to  his  exertions  and  energy 
London  owes  the  establishment  of  the  Royal  Orthopedic 
Hospital.  Within  the  first  ten  years  succeeding  its  estab- 
lishment, twelve  thousand  patients  were  there  treated,  which 
alone  is  a  proof  of  its  necessity.  Dr.  Little's  colleagues, 
Taraplin,  Lonsdale,  Broadhurst,  and  Adams,  have  also  done 
good  .service  in  the  cause  of  orthopffidic  surgery  and  science. 

In  our  own  country  orthopaedy  met  with  very  serious 
ob.stacles,  the  profession  being  seriously  opposed  to  any  in- 
novation, and  particularly  to  any  subdivision  of  medical 
science  into  specialties.  And  many  medical  men  of  even 
great  professional  attainments,  unwilling  or  unable  to  take 
the  tedious  trouble  of  attending  to  serious  cases  of  deform- 
ity, would  recommend  such  cases  to  various  instrument- 
makers,  in  order  to  get  rid  of  them ;  and  these,  mere  me- 
chanics, sustained  by  such  recommendation,  soon  began  to 
a.ssumc  the  name  and  responsibilities  of  "  doctor,"  and 
would  undertake  the  treatment  of  deformities,  instead  of 
adhering  to  their  legitimate  business,  which  was  the  manti- 
facture  of  such  in.strumcntal  aids  a.s  an  intelligent  surgeon 
might  devise. 

The  injury  thus  inflicted  on  medical  science  and  pro- 
fessional honor  can  only  be  properly  appreciated  by  those 
who,  like  myself,  have  had  frequent  opportunities  to  wit- 
ness its  disa.strous  result. 

Dr.  David  L.  Rogers,  of  this  city,  was  the  first  to  per- 
form tenotomy  in  this  country ;  he  divided  the  tendo 
Achillis  in  1834,  assisted  by  my  colleague.  Professor  James 
R.  Wood. 

Dr.  Richardson,  of  Kentucky,  wrote  an  elaborate  and 
instructive  essay  on  the  subject  in  1838. 

Dr.  Detmold,  who  is  now  a  Professor  of  Orthopajdic 
Surgery  in  the  College  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons  in  this 
city,  a  German  himself,  and  who  had  enjoyed  the  advan- 
tages of  Professor  Stromeyer's  instruction  in  Germany,  intro- 
duced among  us  subcutaneous  myotointj  in  1837,  three  years 
subsequent  to  the  introduction  of  tenotomy  by  Dr.  Rogers, 
and  made  zealous  efforts  to  render  us  conversant  with  its 
technicalities  and  therapeutic  efficacy. 

Dr.  Valentine  Mott,  in  his  "Travels  in  the  Ea.st  and  in 
Europe,"  published  in  1842,  expressed  himself  in  the  high- 
est terms  of  admiration  of  orthopaedic  art,  as  he  had  seen  il 
in  Paris.  It  is  but  just  to  this  distinguished  surgeon  that  I 
should  quote  from  his  narrative,  above  referred  to.  in  order 
to  .show  how  imme.isurably  he  w.is  in  advance  of  the  pro- 
fession at  that  time.  In  fact,  in  his  declining  years,  we 
here  sec  abundant  evidence  tliat  he  was  still  entitled  to  the 
appellation  of  a  pioneer. 

He  says :  "  It  was  my  happy  lot,  even  at  my  advancing 
time  of  life,  to  have  resided  in  this  capital  (Paris),  and  to 
have  witnessed,  also,  the  dawning,  as  well  as  the  meridian 
splendor  of  another  new  and  illustrious  era  in  the  healing 
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art;  I  refer  to  that  beautiful  and  exact  science,  limitedly 
denominated  orihopcedic  surgery. 

"This  great  improvement,  both  in  mechanical  and  opera- 
tive surgery,  is  destined  to  be  to  the  human  frame  what 
vaccination  is  and  has  been  to  the  human  features.  As  the 
discovery  of  Jenner  has  rid  the  world  of  a  loathsome  pesti- 
lence, and  banished  from  our  sight  those  disfigurations 
which  made  the  most  lovely  lineaments  and  complexions 
hideous  to  behold,  so  will  orthopiedic  surgery,  by  its  magic 
touch,  unbind  the  fettered  limbs,  restore  symmetry  to  the 
distorted  form,  give  mobility  to  the  imprisoned  tongue,  and 
directness  to  the  orb  of  vision. 

"  Like  many  other  of  the  glorious  achievements  of  sur- 
gery, it  is  based  upon  such  simple  and  self-evident  princi- 
ples that  it  can  not  but  be  attractive,  and  carry  home  con- 
viction to  the  plainest  capacities.  Its  adoption  must  there- 
fore be  universal ;  and  the  more  so,  because  liberally  and 
extensively  as  the  knife  may  be  used,  untwisting,  as  it  liter- 
ally does,  the  most  misshapen  and  revolting  and  convoluted 
masses  of  deformity,  by  dividing  deep,  yet  safely,  under  the 
skin,  through  the  thickest  and  broadest  muscles ;  yet  arc 
these  operations,  in  many  instances,  almost  free  from  pain, 
and  without  a  drop  of  blood  ! 

"  And  another  remarkable  feature,  and  one  which  gives 
the  charm  of  magic  to  this  truly  brilliant  triumph  of  our 
art,  is  the  almost  instantaneous  restoration  of  every  dis- 
torted part  as  soon  as  cut,  and  the  righting  of  the  limbs,  the 
trunk  and  head,  to  their  wonted  beautiful  symmetry  and 
proportions,  as  the  proud  ship  that  has  been  bent  down  to 
the  rude  storm  recovers  her  position,  and  resumes  her 
stately  course,  when  the  shrouds  have  been  cut  away." 

And  further  on  he  says :  "  Having  myself  pursued  this 
new  branch,  as  a  student  with  my  friend  Gu6rin,  for  the  last 
three  years,  and  personally  traced  it  through  every  step  of  its 
rapid  progress  from  its  birthday,  I  may  say  to  its  present  per- 
fect condition,  I  have  thought  that  I  could  in  no  manner  so 
well  express  my  gratitude  to  him,  to  my  country,  and  to 
my  friends,  for  the  kind  feelings  with  which  they  have  been 
pleased  to  cherish  my  name,  as  by  attempting  to  found  in 
this  city  of  New  York  an  American  Orthop:edic  Institution, 
by  which  the  principles  and  practice  of  that  interesting 
science  may  be  dLfEused  far  and  wide  through  this  my  na- 
tive land." 

It  was  a  great  and  melancholy  misfortune,  for  our  age 
and  profession,  that  his  career  was  so  suddenly  terminated ; 
that  thus  the  great  desire  of  his  life  was  not  carried  into 
practical  execution. 

Gentlemen,  the  ardent  zeal  with  which  this  distinguished 
surgeon — the  acknowledged  head  of  his  profession — devot- 
ed himself  to  the  study  of  this  new  branch  of  the  healing 
art  is  well  worthy  of  your  admiration  and  imitation.  We 
here  see  one  whose  name  was  already  recorded  in  the  undy- 
ing history  of  surgery  on  its  very  brightest  pages,  and  who 
had  already  won  its  most  brilliant  and  unfading  laurels,  ap- 
plying himself  for  three  long  years  as  a  student  under  the 
distinguished  French  surgeon,  Jules  Guerin,  in  order  that 
he  might  become  a  perfect  master  of  this  new  art.  Strange 
to  say,  we  find  at  the  present  day  some  young  gentlemen 
complaining  that  three  years  is  almost  too  long  to  obtain  a 


perfect  knowledge  of  all  the  different  departments  of  our 
profession.  Yet  a  man  who  had  devoted  his  life  to  this 
great  work,  who  had  more  knowledge  and  reputation  than 
almost  any  man  our  country  has  produced,  and  who  had 
performed  some  of  the  most  wonderful  operations  in  the 
world,  was  thus  willing  to  devote  three  separate  years  to  this 
one  branch  of  our  profession. 

You  have  in  this  fact  exhibited  one  of  the  principal 
causes  of  this  great  man's  most  brilliant  success.  It  was 
his  constant  and  undeviating  devotion  to  the  study  of  his 
choice ;  his  fiiithful  application,  and  his  unwearied  toil,  his 
determination  to  master  all  that  genius  had  conceived,  or 
industry  developed,,  which  was  neto  in  the  profession  of  his 
adoption,  which  might  add  to  its  utility  or  give  the  power 
of  relieving  human  beings  in  suffering  and  misery.  It  is 
an  example  worthy  your  imitation,  and  will  lead  any  young 
man,  who  will  make  it  his  model,  to  ultimate  success  and 
honorable  distinction. 

Dr.  Henry  J.  Bigelow,  of  Boston,  published  a  work  in 
1845 — it  being  a  dissertation  upon  orthopaedic  surgery — 
which  obtained  the  Boylston  Prize  for  1844,  and  was  writ- 
ten on  the  following  question  :  "  In  what  Cases  and  to  what 
Extent  is  the  Division  of  Muscles,  Tendons,  or  other  Parts, 
proper  for  the  Relief  of  Deformity  or  Lameness  ?"  It  was 
written  after  studying  the  works  of  Gu6rin,  Bonnet,  Vel- 
pcau,  Phillips,  Duval,  and  Little. 

Since  that  time  many  gentlemen  in  different  parts  of 
the  world  have  devoted  special  attention  to  this  particular 
department  of  surgery  ;  and  many  improvements  have  been 
made  in  the  surgical  treatment  and  mechanical  devices  for 
the  purpose  of  relieving  deformities  of  various  parts  of  the 
body  ;  still,  at  present  orthopaedic  surgery  is  but  imperfectly 
understood  among  us,  and  but  few  feel  competent  to  prac- 
tice it. 


ON  THE  DIFFERENTIAL  INDICATIONS  FOE 
THE  USE  OF  DYNAMIC  AND  FEANK- 
LINIC,  OE  STATIC  ELECTEICITY.* 

Br  A.  D.  ROCKWELL,  A.  M.,  M.  D., 

ELECTRO-THEF.APEUTIST   TO    THE  NEW  YORK  STATE  WOMAN^B  HOSPITAL,  ETC. 

One  of  the  most  difficult  things  in  medicine  is  to  cor- 
rectly differentiate  between  the  various  remedies  that  may 
be  suggested  for  a  given  disease. 

I  propose  this  evening  very  briefly  to  follow  out  this 
thought,  so  far  as  it  relates  to  that  much  used,  but  much 
abused  agent,  electricity  ;  for,  now  that  it  has  in  great  meas- 
ure been  wrested  from  the  hands  of  charlatans,  it  is  in  not 
a  little  danger  of  being  wounded  in  the  home  of  its  friends. 
When  a  distinguished  professor  can  say  to  a  large  class  of 
students  that  a  simple  faradic  apparatus  will  practically  an- 
swer every  purpose  in  medical  electricity,  it  is  in  order  still 
further  to  discuss  the  subject.  Although  well  known  that 
electricity  is  a  generic  term,  including  a  wide  variety  of 
manifestations,  yet  in  practice  it  is  too  apt  to  be  forgotten. 
It  should  be  remembered  that  when  the  statement  is  made 
that  electricity  has  been  used,  it  can  convey  but  little  to 


■  Bead  before  the  New  YQrk  County  Medical  Society,  January  22,  1883. 
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iii](\    Miiinl,  unlesH   the  kind  of  electricity  is  mentioned, 
and,  t^till  t'inther,  the  method  of  its  application. 

We  have  galvanic,  faradic,  and  franklinic,  or  static  elec- 
tricity, each  one  of  which  differs  from  the  others,  both  in 
its  physical  and  pliysioiogical  aspects,  and  necessarily  in  its 
therapeutical  properties.  Each  one  of  those  is  effective  also, 
according  to  the  method  of  its  application.  Now,  it  is  not 
to  be  supposed  that  one  form  of  electricity  is  alone  adapted 
to  one  line  of  diseases,  a  second  to  another,  and  a  third  to 
still  another.  There  arc  indeed  certain  pathological  con- 
ditions which  always  call  for  a  certain  kind  of  electricity, 
I  and,  if  benefit  is  to  follow,  it  must  come  througli  this  spe- 
cial form,  all  others  being  useless,  or  worse  than  useless.  Let 
me  s[)ecify  one  of  the  most  familiar  illustrations  of  this.  In 
hemiplegia,  where  there  exists,  as  is  so  often  the  case,  an 
exalted  electro-muscular  contractility,  electricity,  if  used  at 
all,  should  be  used  in  the  form  of  faradization,  and  with  an 
exceedingly  mild  and  rapidly  interrupted  current.  Under 
this  treatment,  improvement  in  the  symptoms  is  not  un- 
fre<|ucntly  accelerated,  the  paralyzed  members  becoming 
stronger,  and    the    muscular   contractions   less  readily   [)ro- 

du.'Cll. 

Even  when  muscular  contractions  are  somewhat  less  read- 
ily called  out  than  in  the  normal  condition,  the  same  cur- 
rent is  as  a  rule  preferable. 

On  the  contrary,  when  there  is  a  very  great  <liiiiiMutii)n 
of  electro-muscular  cotitractility,  the  galvanic  current  is 
always  indicated,  the  faradic  coming  into  play  only  when 
the  muscles  give  evidence  of  positive  reaction  to  its  inllu- 
ciice.  In  most  cases  of  paraplegia  we  generally  find,  after 
a  short  time,  complete  or  approximate  loss  of  farado-muscu- 
lar  contractility.  The  galvanic  current  is  alone  appli<'able 
in  these  cases,  for  the  specific  purpose  of  restoring  nerve 
excitability,  although  the  faradic  may  be  useful  in  attempts 
to  improve  the  impaired  nutrition  of  the  paralyzed  mem- 
bers. 

The  difTerence  in  the  reaction  of  the  two  currents  is 
illustrated  in  an  interesting  manner  in  some  cases  of  facial 
paralysis,  and  especially  when  it  results  from  the  action  of 
cold  [rfieumntlsmal). 

In  these  cases  the  faradic  current  does  not  cause  con- 
tractions, while  not  only  do  the  muscles  respond  to  the  gal- 
)  vanic,  but  a  much  weaker  current  will  answer  than  when 
the  parts  arc  normal. 

As  the  patient  improves  it  takes  an  increased  tension  of 
galvanism  to  cause  the  same  effects,  until  finally  farado- 
muscular  contractility  becomes  manifest. 

Without  specifying  distinct  pathological  conditions, 
physical  and  physological  rcjisons  render  it  evident  that  when 
we  wish  to  directly  affect  the  central  nervous  .system  the 
constant  current  is  alone  applicable.  In  the  consideration 
of  disease  in  general,  however,  the  form  of  electricity  to  be 
used  will  depend  very  much  upon  the  special  manifestation 
of  the  symptoms  and  individual  idiosyncrasies. 

I  may  say  that,  in  the  majority  of  diseases  where  elec- 
tricity is  indicated,  each  one  of  its  throe  forms — galvanism, 
faradism,  and  franklinism — may,  at  one  time  or  another,  pos- 
sess a  positive  value  over  the  others.  This  is  illustrated  in 
the  conditiou  that  we  term    neuralgia.     The  well-known 


power  of  the  galvanic  current  to  relieve  many  forms  of  pain 
has  been  repeatedly  emphasized,  while  the  oflBcacy  of  the 
faradic  current  in  the  same  direction  is  seldom  referred  to ; 
hence,  the  inference  naturally  is,  that  the  latter  for  this  pur- 
pose is  of  but  little  value.  The  truth  is  that  faradism  is 
not  only  invaluable  in  many  forms  of  pain,  but  in  certain 
conditions  relieves,  where  galvanism  is  not  only  useless,  but 
may  even  aggravate  the  .symptoms.  More  specifically,  the 
effects  of  pressure  in  the  various  forms  of  neuralgia  are 
exceedingly  useful  as  guiding  symptoms,  indicating  the 
proper  current. 

I  do  not  by  any  means  lay  it  down  as  a  universal  law,  but 
it  will  certainly  be  fr)und  that  in  the  great  majority  of  cases 
of  neuralgia,  where  firm  pressure  over  the  affected  ner%'es 
aggravates  the  pain,  the  galvanic  current  is  indicated,  while 
the  faradic  current  ha-s  the  greater  power  to  relieve,  when 
such  pressure  does  not  cause  an  increase  of  pain.  In  the 
class  of  cases  called,  sometimes,  hysterical  hyperaesthosia,  it  is 
well  known  that  firm  and  [irolonged  pressure  affords  marked 
relief,  while  pressure  supcrfici.ally  applied  increases  the  dis- 
tress. The  faradic  current  is  here  infinitely  superior  to  the 
galvanic. 

It  would,  therefore,  be  untrue  to  say  that  g.ilvanism  is 
indicated  for  the  relief  of  neuralgia,  and  tliat  faradism  is  not. 
The  measure  of  benefit  to  be  obtained  from  one  form  or  an- 
other depends  upon  the  special  characteristics  of  the  ca.se 
in  hand.  And  yet,  if  it  is  impossible  to  point  out  many 
diseases  where  one  current  is  to  be  used  to  the  absolute 
exclusion  of  the  other,  it  is  possible  to  name  a  variety  of 
conditiims  where,  as  a  rule,  one  method  of  treatment,  and 
one  form  of  current,  is  superior  to  another. 

In  that  class  of  cases  that  we  sometimes  speak  of  as 
general  debility,  if  I  may  be  allowed  to  use  such  a  very 
vague  specification,  the  faradic  current  is  generally  indi- 
cated. We  select  it  because  of  its  undoubted  constitutional 
tonic  effects.  These  tonic  effects  must  come,  in  a  measure 
at  least,  through  the  mechanical  influences  which  agitate 
the  superficial,  and  even  the  deeper  seated  nerve  and  mus- 
cular fiber. 

The  rapidly  interrupted  galvanic  current  possesses  me- 
chanical effects  as  great  as,  or  even  greater  than,  the  faradic, 
but  the  difficulty  with  the  former  in  using  it  for  this  pur- 
pose is,  that  the  tension  of  the  current  must  necessarily  be 
so  great  as  to  produce  reflex  and  direct  effects,  that  might 
be  in  the  highest  degree  damaging. 

In  order,  however,  to  obtain  satisfactory  tonic  effects 
from  the  use  of  faradization,  very  much  depends  upon  the 
method  of  its  application.  It  is  essentially  a  method  of 
detail.  The  method  of  general  faradization,*  to  which  I 
refer,  where  the  whole  body  is  brought  thorougiily  and 
completely  under  the  influence  of  the  faradic  current,  is  in 
its  relation  to  electro-therapeutics  of  the  first  importance. 

It  is  many  years  since  we  described  this  method,  and 
first  emmeiated  the  idea  that  electricity  was  not  merely  a 
stimulant  and  irritant,  but  a  powerful  tonic  as  well.     This 


♦In  my  third  revised  edition  of  Board  and  Rock  well's  "  Medical 
nnd  Surpieal  Electricity,"  chapter  x,  the  mnJiu  ojjeranJi,  ralionaU,  and 
cflVcta  of  Koneral  faradiiatioa  arc  fully  descrilted.  William  Wjod  A 
Co.,  publishers. 
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theory  excited  at  first  not  a  little  atteutioii  both  at  home 
and  abroad,  and  especially  in  Germany,  where  it  is  still 
used  with  excellent  effect  by  those  who  have  become  ade- 
quately skilled  in  its  application.  Nevertheless,  it  is  even 
yet  almost  entirely  ignored  in  this  country  in  the  writ- 
ings and  lectures  of  our  prominent  medical  teachers. 

The  evidences,  however,  of  carefully  elaborated  indivi- 
dual experiences  have  greatly  multiplied  during  the  past 
decade,  and  furnish  abundant  evidence  of  the  correctness  of 
this  theory.  Unfortunately,  very  few  have  undertaken  to 
write  upon  this  subject,  and  these  individual  experiences, 
so  rich  in  results,  and  so  important  as  evidences,  are  practi- 
cally lost. 

Concerning  individual  conditions  that  seem  to  demand 
the  faradic  current  alone,  there  is  not  much  to  be  said. 
There  are  in  various  generic  diseases,  if  I  may  so  speak, 
special  symptoms  that  invariably  demand  one  or  the  other 
of  the  two  forms  of  dynamic  electricity,  and  even  special 
qualities  of  the  same  current.  I  have  already  alluded  to 
this  point  in  speaking  of  paralysis.  But  there  are  few 
distinct  organic  or  functional  diseases  that  in  every  phase 
of  their  manifestation  demand  alone  and  always  a  special 
form  of  electricity. 

Asthenopia,  a  symptom  depending  on  an  absolute  or 
relative  deficiency  of  energy  in  the  muscles  of  accommoda- 
tion, and  accompanied  by  hypersesthesia  of  the  retina  and 
ciliary  nerves,  is  one  of  the  few  distinct  conditions  that 
seem  to  demand  the  faradic  current  alone.  I  will  not  say 
that  galvanism  is  never  servicable,  but  my  experience  at 
least  seems  to  teach  that  instances  where  faradism  is  not 
immeasurably  superior  to  galvanism  are  so  exceptional  as 
practically  to  exclude  the  latter  from  consideration.  The 
paralysis  following  diphtheria  is  another  condition  for  which 
galvanism  is  of  but  little  service,  but  where  the  proper  use 
of  faradization  is  often  quite  remarkable  in  its  effects. 

I  have  had  in  the  various  sequeL-e  of  diphtheria  an  ex- 
ceptional experience,  which  enables  me  to  say  that  while 
the  larger  proportion  of  cases  tend  naturally  toward  re- 
covery, yet  the  duration  and  force  of  the  paralysis  are  greatly 
shortened  and  broken  by  electrical  treatment.  On  the  other 
hand,  there  are  cases  so  obstinate  in  character  that  nature 
seems  unequal  to  the  task  of  relieving. 

Some  months  ago  I  was  called  to  West  Milford,  New 
Jersey,  by  Dr.  Archer,  of  that  place,  to  see  with  him  tbe 
most  severe  and  persistent  case  of  diphtheritic  paralysis  that 
I  had  ever  seen.  The  patient  was  a  young  married  lady, 
aged  twenty-five,  and  for  three  months  the  paralysis  had 
persisted  without  abatement. 

It  was  with  difliculty  that  she  could  either  swallow  or 
speak ;  all  four  extremities  were  almost  completely  helpless, 
and  associated  with  this  were  ptosis  of  the  left  eye  and 
double  vision.  The  patient  improved  immediately  under 
faradization,  and  within  three  weeks  was  able  to  leave  her 
bed. 

In  a  case  sent  to  me  by  Dr.  J.  D.  Bryant,  and  now  under 
treatment,  where  the  pharyngeal  muscles  were  badly  para- 
lyzed, six  applications  have  restored  approximately  the  lost 
power. 

Among  those  diseases  for  which  galvanism  is,  as  a  rule, 


more  servicable  than  faradism,  there  are  a  few  where  it  is 
almost  exclusively  indicated.  The  so-called  spinal  irritation 
or  spinal  neuralgia  is  one  of  these.  Under  simple  galvani- 
zation of  the  spine,  aided  sometimes  by  the  tonic  influence 
of  general  faradization,  the  tenderness  to  pressure  over  cer- 
tain well-defined  areas  uniformly  disappears. 

Especially  is  galvanism  of  inestimable  service  in  certain 
sequelje  of  cerebro-spinal  meningitis. 

Following  this  terrible  disease  is  a  collection  of  the 
most  distressing  and  persistent  symptoms,  which  are  yet 
perfectly  curable.  Some  of  the  main  symptoms  consist  of 
the  severest  pain,  sometimes  beginning  in  the  eyes,  and  ex- 
tending over  the  head  to  the  neck  and  lower  cervical  verte- 
brae. Associated  with  this  is  a  distressing  stiffness  of  the 
muscles  of  the  neck,  with  a  constant  drawing  of  the  head 
backward.  Occasionally  no  posture  is  endurable,  excepting 
when  the  head  is  thrown  far  back,  and  in  some  of  the  worst 
cases  I  have  known  these  muscular  contractions  to  become 
convulsive.  That  unpromising  and  mysterious  disease 
known  as  exophthalmic  goitre  is  often  much  relieved  and 
sometimes  cured  by  electrical  applications,  but  uniformly 
through  the  use  of  galvanism.  The  process  of  general  fara- 
dization, through  its  powerful  tonic  effects,  I  have  known  to 
materially  aid  in  the  recovery,  but  galvanization  must  ever 
be  the  main  reliance. 

For  the  restoration  of  the  lost  senses  of  taste  and  smell, 
galvanism  succeeds  where  faradism  "fails. 

I  may  mention,  also,  that  in  most  of  those  skin  affections 
in  which  electricity  has  been  shown  to  be  of  service,  the 
galvanic  current  is  vastly  superior  to  the  faradic. 

In  the  pain  of  herpes  zoster  especially,  galvanism  is 
eminently  efficacious,  while  in  the  field  of  electro-surgery  it 
is  supreme.  In  the  treatment  of  erectile  tumors  especially, 
for  which  it  is  a  specific,  galvanism  is  used  exclusively. 

Some  of  you  may  not  be  aware  of  the  remarkable  results 
following  the  use  of  electricity  in  extra-uterine  pregnancy. 
Both  currents  have  been  used  successfully,  but,  to  cause  the 
speedy  death  of  the  fcetus,  my  experience  leads  me  greatly  to 
prefer  galvanism.  Chorea,  both  acute  and  chronic,  is  a  disease 
for  which  electricity  is  especially  indicated.  Both  forms  of 
dynnmic  (and  even  franklinic)  electricity  are  of  value,  and, 
in  any  individual  case,  it  is  impossible,  without  careful  ex- 
amination, and  sometimes  tentative  treatment,  to  differen-/ 
tiate  between  the  two.  In  a  case  of  this  kind,  and  we 
frequently  see  such,  where  the  appetite  is  good  and  even 
voracious,  the  nutrition  unimpaired  and  the  strength  vig- 
orous, the  galvanic  current,  by  the  method  of  central  gal- 
vanization, is  almost  invariably  indicated ;  if,  on  the  contrary, 
the  patient  is  weak  and  anaemic,  with  nutrition  generally 
impaired,  thorough  treatment  by  general  faradization  is 
always  in  order.  In  amenorrhoea  the  same  principle  gen- 
erally holds  good.  If  the  patient  is  chlorotic  and  weak, 
faradization  is  the  proper  method,  while  the  interrupted 
galvanic  current,  or  the  shock  of  franklinic  electricity,  is 
more  frequently  indicated  when  the  suppression  or  retention 
are  due  to  local  rather  than  to  constitutional  causes. 

The  record,  also,  of  electricity  in  dysmenorrhcea  is  bril- 
liant. Both  currents,  either  alone  or  in  alternation,  have 
proved  efficacious,  although  the  galvanic  is  most  frequently 
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indicated.  From  franklinic  electricity  tonic  and  sedative 
effects  of  a  very  interesting  and  positive  nature  can  be  ob- 
tained, eitlier  by  insulation  by  sparks  or  the  use  of  the  roller. 
Speaking  from  a  considerable  experience  with  this  form  of 
electricity,  I  should  say  that,  while  its  constitutional  tonic 
effects  are  unecjual  to  those  that  follow  general  faradization, 
when  this  method  is  carried  out  properly,  with  due  atten- 
tion to  detail,  yet,  as  an  adjunct  or  supplement,  it  is 
invaluable.  It  is  one  of  the  familiar  things  in  medi- 
cine that  a  remedy  which  at  first  acts  well  may,  after 
a  time,  prove  inefficacious,  rendering  it  necessary  to  resort 
f  to  some  other  remedy  of  the  same  class.  This  is  true 
in  regard  to  the  dynamic  and  static  forms  of  electricity. 
Occasionally  cases  of  nervous  exhaustion,  as  well  as  other 
forms  of  disea,se,  after  improving  to  a  certain  point,  under 
the  influence  of  galvanism  or  faradism,  hang  fire,  as  it  were, 
but  by  submitting  the  patient  to  the  action  of  frankliniza- 
tion a  new  imiiulse  seems  to  be  given.  In  this  way,  one 
treatment  supplementing  and  re-enforcing  the  others,  re- 
sults are  obtained  far  more  satisfactory  than  could  possibly 
f  )llow  the  exclusive  use  of  general  or  localized  faradization, 
ci'iitral  galvanization,  or  franklinization.  Pain  is  sometimes 
relieved  by  franklinization  after  both  galvanism  and  fara- 
dism have  failed,  but  this  is  not  the  rule.  The  pain  of  mus- 
cular rheumatism,  however,  is  relieved  by  this  method 
sooner  and  more  effectually  than  by  the  others.  For  this 
purpose,  the  treatment  by  the  roller,  which  exercises  a  gen- 
erally stimulating  effect  over  a  broad  surface,  is  superior  to 
the  treatment  by  sparks. 

In  the  various  forms  of  true  neuralgia,  fianklinism  is  not 
comparable  in  power  to  galvanism.  The  pain  that  the  for- 
mer is  freipicntly  so  successful  in  subduing  is  generally  of  a 
chronic  character,  confined  to  no  special  nerve  trunks,  dull 
and  aching  in  character,  and  with  no  tenderness  on  pressure. 
Ill  these  cases,  I  have  long  known  that  faradism  was  supe- 
rior to  galvanism,  but  more  recent  experience  has  convinced 
IMC  that  franklinization  is  more  efficacious  than  either.  In 
llic^  enlarged  joints  of  sub-acute  and  chronic  rheumatism, 
and  to  excite  the  process  of  absorption  in  chronic  synovitis, 
the  treatment  by  sparks  is  freijucntly  more  efficacious  tlian 
either  faradization  or  galvanization.  In  old  contractions, 
and  in  cutaneous  anassthesia,  franklinization  frcijuently  pos- 
^^esses  advantages  over  tlie  others. 

In  electro-diiignosis,  however,  franklinic  electricity  is  of 
but  limited  value,  those  iiualitativeand  quantitative  changes, 
«liiihare  so  iinjiortant  lus  indicating  structural  degenera- 
tion, being  satisfactorily  indicated  only  through  the  action 
of  the  two  forms  of  dynamic  electricity. 

\'aluablc  as  is  franklinic  electricity,  it  has  a  more  lim- 
ited range  of  usefulness  than  dynamic,  and  the  more  strong- 
ly this  fact  is  impressed  on  the  professional  mind  the  better, 
llo  who  begins  with  franklinism  the  study  and  practice  of 
medical  electricity,  begins  at  the  wrong  end.  Let  him  first 
muster  dynamic  electricity,  and  then  supplement  his  knowl- 
edge and  experience  in  this  direction  by  franklinism.  The 
I  differential  indications,  then,  for  the  use  of  galvanism,  fara- 
(  disni,  and  franklinism,  may  well  demand  the  closest  scru- 
tiny, for  on  the  accuracy  with  which  we  estimate  these  indi- 
cations will  lar;;ely  depend  the  success  of  our  efforts.     If 


we  do  not  clearly  appreciate  the  difference  in  action  and 
adajjtation  to  symptoms  of  the  different  forms,  we  either 
fail  to  obtain  results  that  are  obtainable,  or  valuable  time  is 
lost  in  the  change  of  treatment 


NASAL  DIPHTHERIA. 
By  THOMAS  AMORY   DE   BLOIS,  M.  D.,  Bostos, 

l.ABYNOOLOO[aT   TO  TDK  BOSTON   DUPENSJkBV. 

The  modes  of  invasion  of  diphtheria  are  so  various,  and 
the  modifications  of  the  disease  so  manifold,  that,  as  Dr.  Mac- 
kenzie remarks,  '"a  diagnosis  may  be  almost  a  matt*T  of 
impossibility  in  those  cases  which  differ  from  the  normal 
tv|)e;  in  the  direction  either  of  unusual  mildness  or  unusual 
severity." 

However  frequently  this  error  in  diagnosis  may  occur, 
where  the  disease  first  shows  itself  in  t!;e  pharynx,  when  it 
invades  the  nasal  passages,  its  recognition  must  certainly  be 
much  more  difficult,  for,  although  it  is  an  easy  matter  to 
make  a  rhinoscopic  examination  in  health,  in  disease  such  an 
exploration  is  many  times  next  to  impossible. 

That  there  are  often  cases  of  nasal  diphtheria  which  pass 
unnoticed  must  occur  to  any  one  who  has  witnessed  the 
many  ulcerations  of  the  nasal  mucous  membrane  of  children 
occurring  during  the  winter  months,  and  which  can  not  be 
accounted  for  on  the  score  of  either  syphilis  or  catarrh. 

By  na.sal  diphtheria  I  do  not  wish  to  imply  the  spread  of 
the  diphtheritic  membrane  from  the  faucos  to  the  nasal  pas- 
sages, an  extension,  as  it  were,  of  a  process  already  existing, 
but  a  disease  which  makes  the  fii-st  manifestation  of  its  pres- 
ence in  the  nose,  either  posteriorly  or  anteriorly. 

This  att'ection  ordinarily  takes  ilie  f;rm  of  catarrhal  diph- 
theria, and  in  mild  cases  attracts  but  little  attention  except 
frDui  the  length  of  time  that  the  trouble  persists,  and  which 
is  usually  supposed  by  the  parents  to  be  a  ''  bad  cold." 

The  cases  which  ordinarily  come  under  the  notice  of  the 
physician,  and  those  which  attend  our  dispensary  clinic«,  arc 
the  ones  in  which  either  the  membrane  presents  itself  to 
view  at  the  anterior  nares,  or,  after  confining  itsdf  for  some 
time  to  the  nasal  passages,  subsequently  invades  the  pharynx, 
larynx,  and  trachea,  and  there  distingu'shes  itself  from  the 
ordinary  sequence  of  diphtheritic  cases  by  the  severity  of  i'.s 
course — as  if,  from  the  length  of  time  that  the  poison  had, 
unnoticed  and  unchecked,  been  retained  in  the  system,  that 
system  had  become  the  more  thoroughly  sutuniled  by  the 
infection  which  had  advanced  thus  insidiously. 

The  patient — and  it  is  usudly  a  child,  for  children  arc 
generally  the  victims  of  this  variety  of  diphtheria — slmws  very 
few  of  the  prodromal  symptoms  of  the  difca.se.  There  is  little 
IT  no  malaise,  and  even  with  the  appearance  of  the  mem- 
brane there  is  only  a  very  slight  rise  in  tempcra'.urc,  tlie 
elands  of  the  neck  are  not  enlarged,  and  little  soreness  of  the 
faucos  is  manifest;  if  any.  only  the  slight  erythema  accom* 
panyiiig  the  ordinary  catarrhal  sjre  throat. 

The  first  indic.ition  is  a  snuffling  at  the  nose,  followed 
bv  a  sliirbt  waterv  dischai^e,  which  gcneniUy  becimes  puru- 
lent and  often  sanguineous,  besides  which  it  is  froqaeutly 
exceedingly  offensive  by  its  fetor. 

On  inspectiou,  the  nares  present  n  reddened  appoaraace, 
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studded  with  spots  of  peculiarly  white  deposit,  which  are  as 
intimately  adherent  to  the  mucous  surface  as  the  membrane 
found  in  other  varieties  of  the  disease ;  these  spots  gradually 
coalesce,  and  the  patches  progress  until  they  reach  the  border 
of  the  skin,  where  they  appear  to  become  arrested  by  the 
denser  tissue,  and  have  the  appearance  of  a  complete  invest- 
ment of  the  nasal  passages,  bounded  by  a  bright  red  line  of 
demarkation  and  covered  usually  by  a  thin  watery  discharge. 
This  membrane  generally  covers  the  entire  posterior  nares  as 
well  as  what  is  in  view  anteriorly,  although,  from  the  diffi- 
culty of  examination,  it  may  escape  recognition. 

Besides  these  nasal  and  pharyngeal  symptoms,  there  fre- 
quently supervenes  a  severe  lar3'ngeal  affection,  characterized 
bj'  general  difficulty  of  breathing  and  frequent  attacks  of  se- 
vere dyspnoea,  which  appear  to  be  a  laryngismus,  for  the  larynx 
is  always  quite  free  from  membrane,  and  the  obstruction 
would  appear  to  be  from  a  spasm  of  the  glottis. 

In  a  large  majority  of  nasal  diphtheria  cases,  witliin  a 
few  days  the  disease  will  begin^to  retrograde,  and  the  patient 
may  get  better  without  the  deposit  appearing  at  any  other 
point,  under  which  circumstances,  after  a  day  or  so,  it  be- 
comes loosened  from  one  nostril  and  then  from  the  other, 
and  in  the  course  of  a  week  or  ten  days  the  patient  is  com- 
pletely restored  to  health.  Secondly,  the  disease  may  take 
on  almost  a  chronic  form,  and  the  membrane  remain  adherent 
to  the  nostrils  for  many  w'eeks  without  causing  much  incon- 
venience to  the  patient.  Finally,  in  a  few  other  cases,  as  has 
before  been  stated,  the  disease  will  pass  downward,  and  the 
patient  finally  succumb  to  the  later  effects  of  what  seemed  at 
first  to  be  a  comparatively  mild  form  of  diphtheria. 

As  regards  the  sequelse  of  this  form  of  diphtheria,  we 
miss  that  occasionally  found  with  other  forms  of  the  disease 
— laryngeal  paralysis.  It  never  follows,  and  usually,  if  we 
do  not  include  some  slight  ulcerations  of  the  anterior  nares, 
thei-e  are  no  unpleasant  after-eflects  of  the  malady,  with  the 
exception  of  paralysis  of  the  velum  palati,  which  occasionally 
supervenes  as  in  other  forms.  I  have  never  seen  a  case  of 
this,  but  Dr.  Carl  Seiler,  of  Philadelphia,  slates  that  out  of 
several  cases  of  nasal  diphtheria  seen  by  him,  and  which  all 
terminated  favorably,  two  subsequently  had  paralysis  of  the 
soft  palate. 

Case  I. — Edward  H.,  aged  five  years,  a  patient  of  the 
Boston  Dispensary,  appeared  with  his  mother  in  September, 
1882.  The  mother  stated  that  she  believed  the  child  to  be 
perfectly  well,  with  the  exception  of  a  persistent  cold  in  the 
head,  which  she  stated  had  lasted  for  about  two  weeks,  the 
little  one  playing  about  the  house  and  seeming  as  well  as 
usual.  The  patient  appeared  to  be  a  healthy,  well-grown 
child,  for  his  age  ;  seemed  in  good  spirits ;  no  exacerbation  of 
temperature  or  pulse.  On  examination  of  the  nose,  at  both 
orifices  appeared  a  dense  white  membrane  which  reached  as 
far  as  the  skin  of  the  nose,  from  which  it  was  separated  by  a 
fine  red  hne.  This  membrane  was  somewhat  raised  above 
the  surrounding  surface,  and  was  covered  by  a  thin,  white, 
watery  mucus,  rusty  at  some  points,  which  trickled  down  on 
the  lip,  where  it  appeared  to  be  the  cause  of  numerous  ex- 
coriations. The  fcEtor  of  the  child's  breath  was  much  greater 
than  the  amount  of  diseased  surface  would  seem  to  account 
for. 


Upon  introducing  a  speculum,  the  membrane  appeared 
to  extend  posteriorly  as  far  as  could  be  seen,  and  to  com- 
pletely invest  both  nostrils.  Posteriorly,  it  was  much  the 
same ;  the  vault  of  the  pharynx  and  turbinated  bones  were 
almost  covered  with  the  membrane.  Upon  trying  to  detach 
a  portion  of  this  membrane  in  the  anterior  nares,  a  raw, 
bleeding  surface  was  left,  and  it  was  impossible  with  the  cot- 
ton stick  to  sweep  away  any  portion  of  it. 

There  was  no  membrane  in  either  the  larynx  or  pharynx. 
It  was  difficult  to  make  the  mother  of  this  little  patient  com- 
prehend the  gravity  of  the  case,  for,  as  she  said,  the  child 
seemed  perfectly  well. 

In  regard  to  the  treatment,  the  nostrils  were  sprayed  out 
with  a  carbolized  solution,  after  which  iodoform  was  insuf- 
flated, and  a  stimulating  and  tonic  medication  ordered. 

The  case  now  passed  into  the  hands  of  the  attendant 
physician,  who  stated  that  he  saw  the  patient  next  day,  at 
which  time  the  membrane  had  spread  to  the  pharynx  as  far 
as  he  could  see  without  the  glass.  The  next  morning  breath- 
ing was  impeded,  and  he  advised  tracheotomy,  which  was 
refused,  and  the  little  one  died  that  afternoon,  about  forty- 
eight  hours  after  the  first  examination. 

Case  II. — Charles  M.,  aged  four  years,  a  well-nourished 
child,  who  had  always  been  well — in  fact,  this  was  the  first 
instance  of  his  having  been  under  a  physician's  care — was 
taken  sick  about  November  1st,  the  first  symptom  noticed 
by  the  parents  being  a  very  offensive  puro-sanguinolent  dis- 
charge from  the  anterior  nares.  On  examination,  there  ap- 
peared a  membrane  in  both  nostrils,  the  edges  of  which 
were  clearly  defined,  as  they  extended  well  to  the  front, 
and  were  terminated  by  a  bright  red  line  of  demarkation. 
There  was  no  fever.  The  pulse  was  soft  and  compressible. 
There  was  great  loss  of  appetite  and  some  loss  of  flesh.  Al- 
though the  child  played  about  the  house  as  usual  during  the 
day,  yet  at  night  he  would  be  awakened  by  attacks  of  dysp- 
noea, which  persisted  until  a  hot,  moist  sponge  had  been  held 
over  his  mouth  for  a  short  while,  when  the  dyspnoea  would 
disaj)pear  and  he  would  fall  asleep  again. 

In  about  three  weeks  and  a  half  the  membrane  lining  the 
right  nostril  became  partially  detached,  though  it  was  firm- 
ly adherent  anteriorly,  and  could  be  heard  flapping  in  the 
air-passage.  Shortly  after  this  it  came  away,  the  pus  and 
blood  stopped  flowing,  and  that  nostril  became  perfectly 
clear.  In  about  a  week  more  the  second  nostril  cleared 
itself  in  the  same  way,  and  the  disease  terminated,  without 
sequelae,  in  about  five  weeks  from  its  commencement.  The 
treatment  in  this  case  consisted  in  washing  out  the  nares  fre- 
quently with  a  two-and-a-half-per-cent.  solution  of  the  sul- 
pho-carbolate  of  zinc,  the  insufflation  of  iodoform,  and  the 
internal  administration  of  brandy,  milk,  and  beef-juice  at 
short  intervals. 

Case  III. — This  was  the  case  of  an  adult,  a  wool-sorter 
by  trade,  by  name  John  H.,  and  aged  forty  years.  He  came 
under  observation  on  the  23d  of  last  March,  and  gave  the 
following  history :  Two  days  before,  in  the  afternoon,  he 
was  seized  with  a  slight  indisposition,  and  at  the  same  time 
noticed  that  his  neck  appeared  to  be  stifl",  and  that  it  pained 
him  to  swallow  his  saliva.  However,  he  went  on  with  his 
work,  believing  that  he  had  a  cold  and  that  it  would  pass  oft". 
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It  did  not,  however,  and  on  the  following  day  he  noticed 
that  he  had  (jreat  difficulty  in  breathing  through  his  nose ; 
l)iit  it  was  the  pain  in  the  neck  which  gave  him  most  distress, 
ami  caused  him  to  send  for  a  physician. 

When  seen,  he  ajtpearcd  to  be  a  strong,  robust  man,  evi- 
dently in  good  general  health.  On  examination,  there  ap- 
peared a  coiititiuous  lining  of  iliphthentic  membrane,  extend- 
ing from  the  orifices  of  the  nostrils  as  far  back  as  could  be 
seen,  and  it  was  extremely  dense  and  thick.  Posteriorly,  it 
did  not  extend  farther  than  the  vault  of  the  pharynx.  There 
wfis  no  membrane  in  either  the  pharynx  or  larynx.  This  con- 
)  tinous  lining  was  bathed  in  a  thin,  watery  discharge,  and  the 
fetor  was  simply  inti>l(^rable.  There  wa.s  no  interference 
with  respiration  ;  the  febrile  symptoms  were  very  slight.  The 
neck  was  a  good  deal  swollen,  and  appeared  to  cause  him  a 
great  deal  of  pain.  The  patient  wa.s  seen  again  that  same 
evening.  lie  certainly  was  much  worse  ;  the  malaise  had  in- 
creased, and  he  was  evidently  in  a  very  low  state.  On  the 
following  morning  he  began  to  sink  rapidly,  and  died  tliat 
evening,  presumably  from  blood  poisoning,  thirty-six  hours 
after  first  being  seen. 

Dr.  S.  W.  Laiigmaid,  of  Boston,  reported  in  the  "Boston 
Medical  and  Surgical  Journal"  (vol.  civ.  No.  12)  the  fol- 
lowing case :  The  case  of  a  lady  whom  he  wa.s  called  to  see, 
with  symptoms  of  swelling  and  some  pain  in  the  throat,  but 
no  fever.  On  examination,  he  found  a  white  membrane 
lianginsr  down  behind  the  soft  palate,  and,  on  using  the  mirror, 
be  iliscovered  that  the  whole  .surface  of  the  right  posterior 
nasal  fossa  was  covered  with  a  membrane  which  could  not  be 
detached  by  traction,  and  could  not  have  been  discovered 
without  rhinoscopic  examination,  as  it  was  localized  there, 
not  being  present  elsewhere.  Simple  syringing  with  per- 
nijingitnatc  of  potiish  was  employed,  and  the  whole  thing  dis- 
appeared in  three  days.  He  sup])osed  it  was  a  iliphtheritie 
membrane. 

These  few  cases  here  cited  are  siillicient  to  show,  at  least, 
the  diversity  of  the  disease,  for  no  two  of  tlicm  are  alike. 
They  vary  from  an  attack  which  almost  escapes  detection  by 
its  mildness  to  one  which  overwhelms  bv  its  severity  in  the 
short  s|)ace  of  three  days.  They  are  oidy  similar  in  the  fact 
that  ill  all  of  them  the  diseiuse  wiis  principallv  located  in  the 
nose  before  having  appeared  in  any  other  situation. 
^  While  this  peculiarity  of  location  is  not  suttieient  to  call 
for  a  separate  classification,  yet  the  number  of  ca.ses  reported 
is  so  small,  and  they  are  so  sparingly  touched  upon  in  works 
on  diseiuses  of  the  throat,  that  the  subject  must  be  one  of 
interest  to  many. 

One  point,  at  least,  most  writers  on  the  subject  agree 
upon,  and  that  is,  that  when  the  membrane  involves  the  nasal 
passages  it  greatly  increases  the  gravity  of  the  disease.  There 
are  some  cases  that  are  very  light  in  their  character,  and 
doubtless  many  others  which  escape  notice  altogether. 
!i  Park  Sqcark,  Boston,  Jamtaiy  5,  IS8.1. 
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A    CASE    OF    CAUSALGIA. 
Bv  CHARLES  T.  POORE,  M.  D., 

BCROEON   TU  KT.  MAUT'S   FEEE  BOaPITAL  FOB  CHILDBZH. 

In  April,  1882,  I  was  asked  to  see  Mrs.  X.  for  a  painful 
affection  of  the  foot,  following  a  fracture  of  the  lower  ends 
of  the  bones  of  the  leg.  The  history  of  the  case  was  as  fol- 
lows :  In  August  previous,  while  standing  on  some  steps, 
she  fell,  turning  lier  right  foot  inward,  causing,  it  was  said, 
a  fracture  of  the  end  of  the  tibia  and  a  laceration  of  the 
external  ligaments  of  the  ankle  joint.  The  parts  about  the 
joint  immediately  became  greatly  swollen  and  very  painful. 
The  limb  was  put  up  in  a  pla.ster-of-Paris  bandage.  After 
four  weeks  it  was  removed,  and  she  was  told  to  use  the  foot 
iis  much  a,s  she  was  able.  Some  weeks  later  she  began  to 
experience  an  uncomfortable  burning  sensation  in  the  sole  of 
the  foot  after  walking,  which  grailually  increa.'*ed  in  severity 
until  it  assumed  a  very  painful  character.  At  the  time  of  my 
visit  she  describes  the  pain  as  follows  :  After  walking  a  short 
distance,  or  letting  her  foot  hang  down  with  a  boot  on,  the 
sole  of  the  foot,  at  a  point  corresponding  to  the  metatarso- 
phalangeal joints  and  a  little  behind  them,  began  to 
burn,  soon  the  skin  became  very  sensitive,  red,  swollen, 
and  the  pain  excruciating,  so  that  she  had  to  remove  her 
boot;  she  had  noticed  that  at  times  the  skin  had  a  glazed 
appearance.  During  the  paroxysm  the  pain  extended  up  on 
to  the  side  of  the  foot,  and  then  to  the  leg.  AVhen  the  pain 
was  intense,  she  obtained  relief  by  placing  the  foot  in  jis  hot 
w.ater  a.s  could  be  borne.  She  had  no  pain  when  the  foot  was 
raised,  even  if  she  had  a  boot  on.  After  an  attack,  the  pain 
gradually  diminished,  and  in  an  hour  or  so  it  disappeared. 
She  had  worn  an  ankle  brace,  but  without  deriving  any  bene- 
fit from  it.  There  had  never  been  any  eruption  on  the  sole 
of  the  foot. 

On  examination,  the  muscles  on  the  posterior  aspect  of 
the  leg  are  slightly  shortened,  so  that  the  foot  can  not  be 
flexed  bevond  a  right  angle  with  the  leg  without  the  use  of 
considerable  force.  The  leg  is  slightly  a-dematous.  There 
is  no  pain  on  pa.ssive  motion  ;  the  soft  tissues  over  the  right 
ankle  joint  are  swollen.  On  the  outer  a-spect  of  the  foot, 
just  anterior  and  below  the  end  of  the  fibula,  is  a  swelling, 
feeling  like  an  enlarged  bursa.  On  deep  pressure  in  this 
location,  there  is  some  tenderness.  The  posterior  tibial 
nerve  behind  the  ankle  joint  seems  slightly  tender  on  pres- 
sure, but  the  examination  does  not  give  ri.sc  to  any  painftil 
sensation  on  the  sole  of  the  foot  There  is  no  pain  or  ten- 
derness in  the  metatarso-phalangeid  joint.s,  in  the  bones  of 
the  foot,  nor  in  the  soft  parts  at  the  time  of  examination, 
which  was  not  during  a  paroxysm.  There  is  some  com- 
plaint at  times  of  aching  on  the  external  border  of  the  foot 
The  tarsal  arch  is  somewhat  flattened.  The  affected  arc* 
corresponded  to  the  parts  under  the  metatarso-phalangeal 
joints  of  the  second,  third,  fourth,  and  fifth  toes. 

At  the  request  of  the  patient,  a  trial  of  electricity  was 
made  ;  but,  after  a  month's  treatment,  there  was  no  diminu- 
tion in  the  amount  of  pain  nor  length  of  the  paroxysms. 
It  seemed  to  me  tli.at  nothing  short  of  blistering  or  super- 
ficial cauterization  would  be  of  any  benefit  I  therefore 
1  asked  that  Dr.  J.  C.  Ilutehison,  of  Brooklyn,  should  seethe 
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case  with  me,  which  he  did  ou  the  1 7th  of  May.  He  agreed 
as  to  the  diagnosis,  and  the  advisability  of  using  the  cau- 
tery to  the  sole  of  the  foot.  APaquelin's  cautery  raised  to 
a  white  heat  was  applied  to  tlic  painful  point.  The  patient 
comjilained  of  but  slight  pain  from  the  application,  and  was 
out  in  the  afternoon.  From  this  date  until  the  1st  of  June 
I  cauterized  the  foot  five  times,  with  tlie  result  of  an  almost 
entire  relief  from  pain.  As  she  went  out  of  town  at  this 
date,  treatment  ceased.  She  is  now  free  from  all  trouble, 
and  goes  about  as  well  as  ever. 

Remarks. — The  main  points  in  this  case  are :  an  injury 
to  the  ankle  joint,  from  which  there  was  a  perfect  recovery, 
as  far  as  the  bone  lesion  was  concerned ;  a  probable  injury 
to  the  posterior  tibial  nerve,  followed  by  a  peculiar  aifection 
of  some  of  its  terminal  ends  of  many  months'  duration  ; 
permanent  relief  after  superficial  cauterization,  with  a  Pa- 
quelin's  cautery  applied  five  times,  at  an  interval  of  about 
three  days.  The  only  account  of  this  affection  that  I  am 
aware  of  is  in  Mitchell,  "On  Injuries  cf  Nerves"  (Phila- 
delphia, 1872),  in  which  he  states  "  that  irritation  of  a  nerve 
at  the  point  of  wound  (injury)  may  give  rise  to  changes  in 
the  circulation  and  nutrition  of  parts  in  its  distribution,  and 
that  these  alterations  may  of  themselves  be  of  a  painful 
nature."  "  If  the  burning  were  a  referred  sensation,  it  would 
sometimes  be  met  with  in  cases  of  complete  division  of 
nerves,  and,  therefore,  in  parts  devoid  of  tactile  sensation. 
But  we  have  encountered  no  such  case.  .  .  .  The  agents 
which  help  these  cases  of  burning  are  those  addressed  to 
the  spot  where  the  pain  is  felt,  and  not  to  the  cicatrix." 

The  use  of  tincture  of  iodine  applied  over  the  ankle 
joint  had  failed  to  afford  any  relief.  Cauterizatiim  at  no 
time  caused  any  abrasion  of  the  skin  covering  the  sole  of 
the  foot,  nor  was  she  prevented  from  walking.  I  found 
that,  on  account  of  the  thickness  of  the  skin  on  the  sole  of 
the  foot,  I  had  to  pass  the  cautery  more  slowly  than  is  usual 
in  superficial  cauterization  of  other  parts. 


(illimral  |[tports. 


MOUNT  SINAI   HOSPITAL. 
(Service  of  Dr.  Henry  N.  Heinemas.j 

PEEITTPHLITIO   ABSCESS. 

Tnis  patient  was  about  thirty-five  years  of  age.  He  was  a 
hard  drinker,  and  bnd  hn<l  morning  sickness  for  some  time,  and 
one  or  two  attacks  of  jaundice.  For  two  weeks  previous  to  his 
admission  to  the  hospital  lie  had  had  irregular  chilly  sensations 
and  febrile  movemenr,  and  liad  been  a  part  of  the  time  in  bed. 
He  sutlered  from  constipation  and  diarrhoea  alternately. 

On  admission,  the  patient's  temperature  was  104°  F.  He 
complained  of  marked  pain  in  the  right  lumbar  and  iliac  regions 
and  over  the  abdomen.  There  were  swelling,  dullness  on 
percussion,  and  localized  pain  over  the  right  iliac  fossa.  The 
diagnosis  of  perityphlitis  was  made. 

His  temperature  reached  103-5°  for  many  days.  After  the 
administration  of  antipyretics,  it  was  reduced  to  100-5°,  at  which 
it  remained  for  some  time.  Thirty  grains  (2-OOj  of  qninine  sul- 
phate were  given  once  or  twice  a  day,  and  six  minims  (0-40;  of 


Magendie's  solution  injected  thrine  daily  under  the  skin.  Ice 
bags  were  applied  locally,  and  the  patient's  strength  was  sub- 
tained  with  whisky. 

Within  a  week  after  admission,  well-marked  signs  of  exuda- 
tion about  the  csecum  were  recognized,  though  no  redness  or 
cederaa  of  the  integument  appeared.  There  were  no  signs  of 
the  pointing  of  an  abscess. 

Gradually  the  swelling  decreased,  the  local  tenderness  dimin- 
ished, tympanitic  resonance  was  heard  all  over  the  ca3cum,  and 
finally  only  a  slight  fullness  in  the  lumbar  region  posteriorly  re- 
mained. The  temperature  had  become  normal,  but  the  patient 
still  seemed  far  from  convalescence. 

During  the  ninth  week  of  his  illness  the  evening  temperature  ( 
began  to  rise,  and  was  uninfluenced  by  antipyretics.  The  pa- 
tient became  somewhat  delirious.  No  satisfactory  explanation 
could  be  found.  In  the  tenth  week  the  delirium  continued,  the 
pulse  grew  feeble,  and  the  fever  rose  to  103-5°.  One  morning 
he  pa'^sed  a  chocolate-colored  stool.  The  same  afternoon  bis 
temperature  rose  to  104-8°,  then  to  106-2°,  and  he  died  in 
collapse  —  it  was  supposed  either  from  perforation  or  from 
intestinal  hfemorrhage. 

An  autopsy  was  held  the  next  day.  A  large  pus-cavity  was 
found  behind  the  caecum,  extending  in  a  downward  direction 
[)rincipally,  as  far  as  the  ilio-pectineal  line,  infiltrating  the 
iliacns  muscle,  and  almost  baring  the  ilium  itself.  Sinuses 
led  upward  behind  the  right  kidney.  The  cavity  was  filled 
with  a  mixture  of  pus  and  recently  effused  blood,  the  latter 
about  tliree  fourths  of  a  pint  (thirty -five  centilitres)  in  quantity. 
The  hu-ge  intestine  also  contained  clotted  blood.  A  perforation 
at  the  seat  of  an  extensive  ulcer  just  behind  the  Bauhinian  valve 
communicated  with  the  abscess  cavity,  and  was  the  cause  of  the 
hfemorrhage. 

EEOTAL  FEEDING. 

Two  patients  have  been  sustained  for  three  weeks  by  food 
g-iven  by  enema.  The  rectum  was  first  syringed  and  washed 
out  with  warm  water.  The  following  mixture  was  then  in- 
jected: Milk,  giv  (12800);  whisky,  §  ,ss.  (16-00);  pep>in,  gr. 
XV-  (1-00) ;  tr.  opii,  Til  v  (0-3.3),  to  be  repeated  after  two  hours. 

The  rectum  was  generally  cleansed  before  each  injection  of 
aliment,  though  sometimes  the  patient  retained  two  or  three 
injections  without  a  repetition  of  the  irrigation. 

RHEUMATIC   PERICARDITIS. 

A  man,  twenty-one  years  of  age,  was  admitted  November 
20,  1882. 

Previous  History. — During  the  last  two  or  three  years  this 
man  has  had  occasional  p.alpitation  of  the  heart,  but  it  has  not 
inconvenienced  him  to  any  extent.  A  year  ago  last  summer  heV 
lay  in  the  open  air,  caught  cold,  and  had  rlieumatism  for  a  week. 
After  tilts  be  experienced  severer  palpitation  than  before,  and 
had  some  shortness  of  breath  on  exertion.  Otherwise  he  was 
quite  well,  and  could  work  hai-d  without  tiring. 

A  month  ago  he  began  to  complain  of  pain  in  the  back.  Be- 
ing a  porter  at  the  time,  he  laid  it  to  overwork.  He  also  had 
a  severe  naso-pharyngeal  catarrh,  with  frontal  headache,  blood- 
stained expectoration,  and  epistaxis.  He  had  pain  in  the  pre- 
cordia  and  left  shoulder,  fever,  and  general  sweating.  The  joints 
were  not  affected.  He  received  medical  aid,  and  in  two  weeks 
felt  comparatively  well.  About  a  week  ago  be  had  a  slight  chill, 
followed  by  fever  and  profuse  pers|iiration.  From  this  date  he 
grew  worse.  The  pain  in  the  back  and  limbs  and  general  stiff- 
ness returned,  and  the  sharp  pains  in  the  chest.  His  inspira- 
tions were  shallow  and  frequent. 

On  AimUsion,  Novemher  SO,  188S. — The  patient  complains 
greatly  of  weakness;  his  appetite  is  poor;  his  tongue  very  much 
coated  with  a  white  fur^  his  bowels  are  constipated ;  his  tempera- 
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ture  is  101-3°,  respiration  24,  pulse  112,  short,  bat  ratlier  fall. 
Tlis  face  wears  an  anxious  expression,  but  is  not  cyanotic. 

I'hy deal  Examination. — A  peculiar  "  wiivy  impulse"  at  and 
above  the  apex  of  the  heart  can  be  .ieen  and  felt  in  the  ches^wall. 
The  precordial  flatness  is  of  about  twice  the  nnrinal  measnre- 
rncnts,  but  does  not  e.itend  to  the  right  of  the  stL-rnum.  There 
is  a  very  loud  friction-sound  synchronous  with  the  first  sound 
of  the  heart,  and  a  short  diastolic  friction-sound.  These  sounds 
are  best  heard  iiround  the  point  at  which  the  apex  beats  "'•J 
stop  short  at  the  left  limit  of  the  pericardium.  A  soft  murmur 
is  audible  to  tlx;  left  of  this  and  at  the  left  side  of  the  spine, 
with  the  systole.  The  cardiac  impulse  is  very  forcible,  and  the 
J    heart  is  probably  hypertrophied. 

The  other  organs  pive  negative  signs. 

Novemher  23d. — 10  a.  m.,  pulse  132,  respiration  44,  tem- 
perature 102°;  7  I".  M.,  pul.se  130,  respiration  40,  temperature 
103°. 

NoDember  2!'}tli. — 8  a.m.,  pulse  112,  respiration  32,  tempera- 
ture 99-4°  ;  7  P.  M.,  pulse  130,  respiration  44,  temperature  100-6°. 
A  double  friction-sound  can  be  heard  by  applying  the  ear  to 
the  chest  at  the  left  side  of  the  sternum.  The  ear  serves  better 
than  the  stethoscope.  A  thrill  is  felt  at  this  jioint  with  the  sys- 
tole. The  friction-sound  is  not  so  distinct  at  the  apex  as  before. 
The  area  of  flatness  is  in  the  form  of  a  triangle,  with  the  base 
downward,  and  extends  from  the  second  to  the  fifth  inter- 
space, and  from  the  middle  of  the  sternum  one  inch  beyond  the 
nipple. 

Noteniber  28th. — 8  a.  m.,  pulse  84,  respiration  36,  temperature 
'J'.l-2°  ;  5  p.  M.,  pulse  100,  respiration  32,  temperature  100°.  The 
[)iitient  feels  very  well,  though  still  lying  down.  The  circulation 
is  good,  lie  has  some  pain  in  the  precordia.  That  at  the  apex 
is  gone. 

Notember  SOth. — 8  a.  m.,  pulse  104,  respiration  32,  tempera- 
ture 1002°;  7  P.M.,  pulse  110,  respiration  52,  temperature 
101-5°.     More  fever. 

I)eeemher.3d. — 8  a.  m.,  pulse  108,  respiration  30.  temperature 
100°;  4  p.  M.,  pulse  120,  respiration  40,  teiu])eraturo  101-2°. 

Derernher  0th. — 8  a.  M.,  pulse  112,  res|ii rat iim  48,  tempera- 
ture 100-8°;  4.30  P.M.,  pulse  104,  respiration  24,  temperature 
9i)-(i°. 

Jannary  9,  1SS3. — For  a  month  the  patient  has  been  gain- 
ing ground  pretty  steadily,  lie  sits  up  every  day,  and  is  doing 
well. 

Treatment. — The  patient  has  received,  from  his  entrance  into 
the  hospital,  infusion  of  digitalis,  ?  ss.  (16-00),  with  tincture  of 
opium,  m,  XX  (1-33),  every  three  or  four  hours.  His  strength  has 
V  heon  kept' up  by  whisky,  f?  viij  (25  centilitres)  in  twenty-four 
hours.  Lately  one  half  of  this  has  been  replaced  by  wine.  Dur- 
ing the  exacerbation,  about  the  Istof  December,  he  was  given  quin. 
sulph.,  gr.  XX  (1-83),  twice  a  day.  llisdyspna-a  has  been  relieved 
by  inhalations  of  oxygen,  three,  two,  and  one  a  day.  Ho  is 
now  taking  wine,  whisky,  digitalis,  and  a  little  lactate  of  iron. 


I^ooli  llotifcs. 

The  Phijsifian  Bimtelf,  and  What  he  nhould  Add  to  the  Strictli/ 
Scient{t!e.  By  D.  W.  Catiiei.i.,  M.  D.,  late  Professor  of 
Pathology  in  the  College  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons  of 
Baltimore,  etc.  Baltimore:  t'ushin^s  &  Bailey,  1882.  Pp. 
194. 

Tnis  book  contains  a  curimis  medley  of  matter.  Together 
with  some  bits  of  real  information,  such  as  it  would  be  a  task 
li>  collect  from  formal  treatises,  it  gives  a  good  deal  of  matter 


that  is  not  one  whit  higher  th.in  that  of  such  trash  as  "How  to 
Behave,"  "The  Manners  of  Good  Society,"  "The  Complet* 
Letter- Writer,"  etc.  It  is  written  in  s  style  somewhat  Tnp- 
jierian.  

The  Spinal  Nemet.  By  A.  H.  P.  Leuf,  M.  D.  Brooklyn  :  F. 
B.  O'Connor,  Jr.  Pamphlet  and  folding  plates.  [Price,  |1.] 
This  pamphlet,  with  the  number  of  loose  sheets  which  ac- 
(ompany  it,  has  caused  the  review-er  some  surprise.  Not  that 
the  tables  printeil  upon  the  separate  sheets  are  incorrect,  or  that 
the  body  of  the  pamphlet  is  inaccurate,  although  the  latter  is  8U- 
jperficial  and  often  disfigured  by  the  use  of  capitals  in  the  text; 
but  because,  while  the  author's  copyright  is  prominently  and  re- 
peatedly set  forth,  we  find  it  to  difl'er  only  in  minor  matters 
from  other  works  already  well  known.  We  are  particularly  re- 
minded of  Flower's  "Diagrams  of  the  Nerves,"  and  of  certain 
of  the  tables  given  in  Darling  and  Ranney's  "Essentials  of  An- 
atomy." 

BOOKS  AND   PAMPHLETS   RECEIVED. 

A  Text-Book  of  the  Diseases  of  the  Ear  and  Adjacent  Or- 
gans. By  Dr.  Adam  Politzer,  Imperial-Royal  Professor  of  Au- 
ral Therapeutics  in  the  University  of  Vienna,  etc.  Translated 
and  Edited  by  James  Patterson  Cassells,  M.  D.,  M.  R.  C.  S.  Eng., 
Aural  Surgeon  to,  and  Lecturer  on  Aurul  Surgery  at,  the  Glas- 
gow Hospital  and  Dispensary  for  Diseases  of  the  Ear.  With 
207  origin.al  illustrations.  Philadelphia:  Henry  C.  Lea's  Son  & 
Co.,  1883.     Pp.  xii-800. 

Legal  Medicine.  By  Charles  Meymott  Tidy,  M.  B.,  F.  C.  S., 
Master  of  Surgery  ;  Professor  of  Chemi-try  and  of  Forensic  Medi- 
cine and  Public  Health  at  the  London  Hospital,  etc.  New  York  : 
William  Wood  it  Co.  Two  vols.  Pp.  xxi-314;  xi-298.  [Wood's 
Library  of  Standard  Medical  Authors.] 

On  Slight  Ailments:  their  Nature  and  Treatment.  By  Lio- 
nel S.  Beale,  M.  B.,  F.  R.  S.,  F.  R.  C.  P.,  Professor  of  the  Princi- 
ples and  Practice  of  Medicine  in  King's  College,  London,  etc. 
Second  edition,  enlarged  and  illustrated.  Philadelphia:  P.  Blak- 
iston.  Son  &  Co.,  1SS2.     Pp.  283. 

.\  (Juide  to  the  Practical  Examination  of  Urine.  For  the 
u.se  of  Students  and  Physicians.  By  James  Tyson,  M.  D.,  Pro- 
fessor of  (Jeneral  Pathology  and  Morbid  Anatomy  in  the  Uni- 
versity of  Pennsylvania.  Fourth  edition,  revised  and  correcte<l. 
With  colored  plates  and  wood  engravings.  Philadelphia:  P. 
Blakiston,  Son  &  Co.,  1883.     Pp.  196. 

The  Harveian  Oration,  1880.  Delivered  June  25th.  By  Jolin 
W,  Ogle,  M.  A.,  M.  D.  Oxon.,  F.  R.  C.  P.,  Consulting  Physician 
to  St.  George's  Hospital.  With  additional  notes  and  an  appen- 
dix.    London,  1881.     Pp.  209. 

Electricity  in  Medicine  and  Surgery.  By  George  C.  Pitzer, 
M.  D.,  Professor  of  the  Theory  and  Practice  of  Medicine  in  the 
American  Medical  College  of  St.  Louis.  St.  Louis,  1883.  Pp. 
S3.    (Price,  $1.] 

The  Laws  of  Life,  and  their  Relation  to  Diseases  of  the 
Skin.  By  J.  L.  Miltim,  Senior  Surgeon  to,  and  Ltcturer  at,  St. 
John's  Hospital  for  Diseases  of  the  Skin.  London  :  Chatto  & 
Windus,  1882.     Pi).  154.     [Price,  Is.) 

The  Law  of  Iluiuan  Increase.  By  Nathan  Allen,  M.  D.,  LL.  D. 
Pp.  10.     [Reprint  from  the  "  Popular  Science  Monthly."] 

Contributions  from  the  Chemical  Lal>oratory  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  Michigan.  Edited  by  Albert  B.  Prescott,  M.  D.,  F.  C.  S., 
and  Victor  C.  Vaughan,  M.  D..  Ph.  D.  Vol.  I,  part  1.  Pp.  56. 
[Reprint  from  the  "  PliVfician  and  Surgeon."     Price,  50  cents.] 

Massage  :  its  Mode  of  .\pplication  and  its  Effects.  By  Dr. 
Douglas  Graham,  Boston.  Pp.  721  to  737,  inclusive.  [Reprint 
from  the  "  Popular  Science  Monthly."] 
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THE  PROBLEM   AT   ALBANY. 


DuKiNG  the  coming  week  the  Medical  Society  of  the  State 
of  New  Y'ork  will  be  called  upon  to  take  action  with  regard  to 
a  matter  that  has  become  of  the  greatest  importance — not  so 
much  intrinsically  as  by  reason  of  the  side  issues  with  which  it 
has  been  entangled.  We  refer  to  the  question  of  the  code  of 
ethics. 

There  are  many  in  the  profession  who  do  not  think  it  neces- 
sary that  we  should  have  any  code  at  all.  This  journal  is  of 
that  opinion,  and,  consequently,  it  expressed  a  qualified  approval 
of  the  new  code  on  its  adoption,  a  year  ago,  for  that  code 
seemed  a  step  toward  the  abolition  of  all  codes,  inasmuch  as  it 
nullified  the  most  important  element  in  the  code  of  the  American 
Medical  Association,  and,  therefore,  came  as  near  being  no  code 
at  all  as  could  well  be  expected  of  a  body  that  had  just  declined 
to  commit  itself  to  the  no-code  policy.  That  was  our  sole  rea- 
son for  approving  of  the  new  code,  and  we  know  of  no  reason 
to  doubt  that  it  was  the  feeling  that  actuated  the  promoters  of 
the  measure,  notwithstanding  the  insinuations  that  have  been 
published  as  to  motives  of  self-interest  on  the  part  of  that  sec- 
tion of  the  profession. 

Since  the  new  code  was  adopted,  it  lias  been  made  the  sub- 
ject of  comment  by  almost  every  medical  journal,  and  by  almost 
every  public  medical  society  in  the  country,  and  these  com- 
ments, being  almost  invariably  denunciatory  of  the  action  of  our 
State  society,  have  given  abundant  evidence  that  the  greater 
part  of  the  profession  not  only  disapprove  of  that  action,  but 
feel  outraged  by  it.  This  feeling  is  deep  and  genuine,  and  calls 
for  the  most  deferential  consideration,  whatever  we  may  think 
of  tlie  way  in  which  it  has  been  expressed.  We  therefore  trust 
that  at  the  coming  meeting  of  the  State  society  those  who  take 
part  in  the  proceedings  will  sink  any  sense  they  may  entertain 
of  having  been  unworthily  dealt  with  in  the  discussions  to 
which  we  have  alluded,  and  take  up  the  problem  before  them 
with  a  firm  determination  to  get  at  the  real  interest  of  the  pro- 
fession in  general,  and  to  work  in  favor  of  whatever  settlement 
of  the  question  may  seem,  after  the  fullest  possible  deliberation, 
best  calculated  to  uphold  that  interest. 

It  will  be  no  easy  matter,  we  admit,  for  those  who  represent 
this  city  to  lose  sight  of  the  indignities  to  which  they  have  been 
subjected.  They  will  find  it  difficult  not  to  swerve  under  the 
galling  and  most  unjustifiable  imputation  that  they  took  the 
course  they  did  a  year  ago  because  of  a  sordid  longing  for  the 
means  of  em-iching  themselves  by  fees  for  consultations  with 
practitioners  of  other  schools  than  their  own;  under  the  palpa- 
ble lie  that  they  sprung  the  measure  upon  a  small  meeting,  and 
carried  it  through  to  adoption  by  unbecoming  tactics ;  under 


the  slanderous  statement  that  they  even  go  to  tliis  meeting 
pledged  against  any  recession  from  their  former  position.  Hard 
as  it  will  be,  however,  to  lay  aside  that  bias  that  springs  so 
readily  from  Indignation  and  a  sense  of  having  been  wronged, 
it  must  be  done,  and  we  do  not  doubt  that  it  will  be  done.  We 
do  not  doubt,  and  we  earnestly  hope,  that  those  who  question 
tlie  wisdom  of  the  old  code  will  not  only  accord  aU  due  con- 
sideration to  the  sentiment  evidently  entertained  by  a  large 
portion  of  the  profession,  but  also  yield  something  of  their  own 
convictions  to  the  policy  of  conciliation  and  harmony,  leaving 
the  future  to  deal  with  the  matter  from  the  point  of  view  of  ^ 
any  change  that  may  hereafter  come  over  the  feelings  of  the 
profession  at  large  in  regard  to  it. 

While  we  believe  that  considerations  like  the  foregoing  will 
prevail,  and  while  we  urge  that  they  should  prevail,  we  deem 
it  no  more  than  just  that  those  who  have  heretofore  supported 
the  new  code  should  be  set  right  before  their  fellows  as  regards 
their  real  motives.  It  is  utterly  absurd  to  say  that  they  desire 
consultations  with  homoeopathists,  for  instance.  The  incon- 
gruity of  such  consultations,  if  we  use  the  term  with  any 
approach  to  its  strict  meaning,  is  obvious  to  all  thinking  men. 
The  homoeopathists  themselves  see  it,  if  we  may  judge  from  the 
general  tone  of  their  journals ;  indeed,  they  have  joined  in  the 
senseless  cry  that  New  York  specialists  are  bidding  for  their 
practice,  and  declare  that  they  will  have  nothing  to  do  with  us. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  permissive  clause  has  been  in  operation 
for  a  year,  and  yet  we  are  unaware  that  a  single  consultation 
has  been  held  under  it  that  would  not  have  been  held  without 
it.  No,  the  accusation  that  any  such  sinister  motive  underlay 
the  movement  that  ended  in  the  adoption  of  the  present  code  is 
as  baseless  as  it  is  insolent.  What  the  upholders  of  that  code 
really  did  aim  at  was,  so  far  as  we  are  able  to  judge,  to  free  the 
medical  profession  from  the  burden  of  a  law  that,  while  it  re- 
straiued  no  knave,  but  only  a  few  fools,  from  taking  money  in 
return  for  a  ridiculous  show  of  services  to  patients,  yet  seemed 
to  the  laity  as  odious  as  the  Inquisition,  and  often  served  as  a 
cover  under  which  designing  men  persecuted  those  whom  they 
disliked. 

Away,  then,  with  all  the  rubbish  with  which  meddlers  have 
clothed  the  question,  and  let  us  meet  it  squarely  but  temper-  ^ 
ately,  to  the  end  that  the  real   interests  of  the  profession  in 
general  may  be  served,  regardless  of  the  political  whip  on  the 
one  hand  and  of  the  weakness  inseparable  from  personal  feeling 

on  the  other  hand.  

J 

DR.   SQUIBB   ON   THE   CODE   QUESTION.  j 

Since  the  preceding  article  was  written,  our  attention  has 
been  called  to  a  noteworthy  paper  on  the  subject,  in  the  Janu- 
ary number  of  the  "  Ephemeris  of  Materia  Medica,"  etc.,  pre-         ' 
sumably  by  the  senior  editor  of  that  journal.  Dr.  Edward  R.        1 
Squibb,  whose  writings  are  always  temperate  and  logical,  and,         , 
therefore,  justly  call  for  the  greatest  deference.     Dr.  Squibb's 
devotion  to  the  interests  of  the  profession,  and  his  knowledge 
of  what  those  interests  involve,  are  not  exceeded  by  those  of 
any  other  man.     Such  being  the  case,  the  fact  that  Dr.  Squibb 
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has  ceased  to  be  a  practitioner  of  medicine  detracta  not  at  all 
from  the  force  of  what  he  says. 

Notwithstanding  tlie  ardor  with  wliich  ho  advocates  a  re- 
turn to  the  old  code,  his  sense  of  justice  and  his  regard  for 
truthfulness,  it  is  gratifying  to  observe,  lead  him  to  the  express 
declaration  that  the  aspersions  cast  upon  the  motives  of  the 
new-code  party  by  all  others  who  have  opposed  them  publicly 
are  unfoundoil.  lie  charitably  attributes  those  aspersions  to 
the  difficulty  which  the  ujiholders  of  the  old  code  must  have 
found,  ho  thinks,  in  conceiving  of  any  creditable  rea.sons  that 
I  could  have  led  men  to  such  a  revolutionary  course  as  the  sub- 
stitution of  the  new  code  for  the  old.  We  have  given  certain 
reasons,  and,  whatever  may  he  tliought  of  tiieir  force,  they  cer- 
tainly ciin  not  with  any  fairness  be  characterized  as  sinister  or 
diHcroditalile.  Wo  liave  no  reason  to  suspect  that  the  com- 
mittee were  actuated  by  any  hidden  motives,  and  it  has  seemed 
to  us  indecorous  that  others  should  have  made  insinuations  to 
that  effect  almost  their  sole  argument. 

Dr.  Squibb  discerns  that  the  new  code  abrogates  the  old  one 
only  in  so  far  as  it  allows  of  so-called  consultations  with  prac- 
titioners of  tho.se  sects  in  medicine  that  are  not  represented  in 
the  State  society.  That  is  unf|Hesti<m«bly  true,  and  it  strikes 
us  as  unfortunate  that  this  should  be  the  only  marked  differ- 
ence between  the  two  codes,  for  the  idea  of  heterogeneous  con- 
sultations is  so  absurd  that  the  mere  liberty  to  take  part  in 
them  seems  naturally,  to  most  physicians,  a  lowering  of  the  dig- 
nity of  the  profession  to  which  they  belong.  Dr.  Squibb  con- 
sequently infers — and  we  sincerely  trust  that  he  may  prove  to 
be  correct — that  the  new  code  will  not  satisfy  even  its  pro- 
moters, and  that  the  real  question  at  issue  is,  a  code  or  no 
code.  Proceeding  on  this  assumption,  ho  argues  ably  in  favor 
of  the  desirability  of  a  code,  stating,  quite  correctly,  that  sonu 
accountability  on  the  part  of  individuals  to  an  organization 
should  be  enforced.  Flo  seems,  however,  to  overlook  the  fact 
that  no  right-minded  man  questions  the  need  of  such  an  ac- 
countability, as  was  exomi)lified  in  Dr.  Roo.sa's  resolution, 
which  provided  for  discipline  in  cases  of  conduct  unbecoming  a 
idiysician  and  a  gentleman — the  precise  counterpart  of  tlio 
army  rule  under  which  severe  punishment  is  visited  upon  those 
)  convicted  of  conduct  unbeconnng  an  oflieer  and  n  gentleman  ;  a 
rule  which,  it  is  safe  to  say,  has  done  far  more  to  preserve  tlie 
efprit  (III  corps  of  our  army  ofKcers  than  the  Articles  of  War  or 
all  the  s))ecitio  regulations  that  could  i)ossibly  liave  been  de- 
vised. Moreover,  he  fails  to  consider  certain  experience  that 
has  been  had  in  the  working  of  the  no-code  principle;  witness 
Dr.  Holt's  account,  alluded  to  in  our  last  issue,  of  its  operation 
in  New  Orleans  for  the  last  nine  years;  also  the  fact,  open  to 
every  one's  observation,  that  those  of  us  here  in  Now  York 
who  have  been  falsely  accused  of  a  longing  for  so-called  con- 
sultations with  practitioners  hoMing  tenets  irreconcilable  with 
our  own,  or  practicing  under  what  we  look  upon  as  false  pre- 
tenses, have  not  yielded  up  our  consciences  to  the  license  al- 
lowed by  the  new  code. 

Convinced  that  a  code  is  necessary.  Dr.  Squibb  sees  nothing 
objectionable  in  the  old  code.     As  we  have  said  in  the  past,  we 


look  upon  it  as  a  monstroas  inconsistency  that  a  physician 
should  be  debarred  from  holding  a  pat«nt  while  at  the  same 
time  there  is  no  prohibition  against  his  holding  a  copyright. 
Still,  in  tlie  main,  the  provisions  of  tlie  old  co<le  are  fonnded  in 
justice,  morality,  and  propriety.  The  same  was  true  of  the  old 
Connecticut  blue  laws,  bat  they  became  odious  nevertheless. 
Specific  penal  legislation  is  needed  for  society  at  large,  for  no 
one  has  any  voice  in  the  constitution  of  society ;  it  is  an  aggre- 
gate of  "all  sorts  and  conditions  of  men,"  into  which  we  can 
not  introduce  a  single  person  with  a  view  to  his  fitness,  and  into 
which  we  can  not  prevent  the  entrance  of  a  single  individual  on 
account  of  his  unfitness.  The  medical  profession,  on  the  other 
hand,  is  a  jiicked  body,  or  should  be;  those  who  enter  it  come 
from  the  higher  walks  of  lile,  tliey  imbibe  the  traditions  of  a 
learned  and  honorable  profession  from  their  preceptors,  and. 
when  they  start  upon  actual  practice,  they  need  no  guide-boards 
to  mark  out  the  path  of  rectitude,  for  they  soon  find  that  they 
are  following  so  delicate  a  odling  that  their  only  safety  lies  in 
the  strict  observance  of  their  duties  toward  others. 

Dr.  Squibb  argues  that  the  various  county  societies  that 
have  instructed  their  delegates  to  vote  in  favor  of  the  restora- 
tion of  the  old  code  pursued  the  proper  course.  That  they  bad 
a  perfect  right  to  resort  to  this  method  of  making  themselves 
heard,  we  have  no  question.  Theoretically,  of  course,  the  ob- 
jection comes  up  that  representation  is  only  attendance  by 
pro.\y,  and  that  the  representative's  position  should  come  as 
near  as  possible  to  what  that  of  bis  constituents  would  be  were 
they  able  to  attend  in  a  body — i.  e.,  that  he  should  not  be  abso- 
lutely fettered  in  regard  to  his  vote,  but  that,  sinking  big  own 
individuality,  he  should  shape  his  course  at  the  meeting  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  impression  that  the  actual  proceedings  would 
make  on  those  who  sent  him,  provided  they  were  present. 
This  ideal  sort  of  representation,  however,  is  seldom  if  ever  at- 
tainable, human  nature  being  what  it  is;  so  that,  practically, 
we  do  not  see  what  other  procedure  was  open  to  these  county 
societies  than  just  the  one  which  they  adopted,  wherefore  we 
agree  wholly  with  Dr.  Squibb  as  regards  their  action.  On  the 
other  hand,  it  seems  to  us  fortunate  that  there  is  a  goodly  num- 
ber of  counties  that  have  not  instructed  their  delegates,  for  the 
discussion  may  take  such  a  turn  that  some  action  now  unlocked 
for  will  offer  the  best  means  of  delivery  from  the  serious  dis- 
agreement that  prevails  at  present. 


DIRECTORIES  FOR  NCR.SES. 

TiiK  ditliculty  of  procuring  skilled  nurses,  especially  in  cases 
of  emergency,  and  in  instances  in  which  the  ser>-ices  of  a 
nurse  are  required  for  patients  living  in  outlying  localities,  so 
that  the  time  necessarily  occupied  in  transportation  must  be 
added  to  that  consumed  in  the  hap-hazard  searcli  for  a  proper 
person,  is  one  that  almost  any  family  is  likely  to  find  itself 
confronted  with,  and  one  in  which,  under  onlinary  circum- 
stances, little  assistance  can  be  rendered  by  the  physician, 
however  much  he  may  put  himself  to  inconvenience  to  solve 
the  quandary. 

Boston  ingenuity  has  set  about  remedying  this  unsatisfac- 
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torj  state  of  things  by  the  establishment  of  a  nurses'  direc- 
tory, and  snch  a  decided  success  has  been  achieved  that  Pliila- 
delphia  no'.v  has  a  like  institution  in  successful  operation,  and 
we  are  informed  that  Washington,  Cincinnati,  San  Francisco, 
and  Toronto  are  taking  steps  in  the  same  direction.  We  trust 
that  New  York  will  not  long  lag  behind  in  a  matter  of  such 
obvious  utility. 

Our  space  does  not  allow  us  to  give  the  details  in  regard 
to  the  management  and  working  of  these  directories,  but  it 
may  be  said,  in  general  terras,  that  an  office  is  established, 
and  kept  open  day  and  night,  under  the  direct  supervision  of 
a  competent  official,  at  which  office  a  registry  is  kept  of  ap- 
proved nurses.  The  office  undertakes  to  keep  itself  informed 
as  to  the  capabilities  and  personal  qualities  of  the  individual 
nurses  so  registered,  and  as  to  their  whereabouts.  By  means 
of  telegraphic  or  telephonic  communication,  together  with 
special  arrangements  for  a  cab  service,  it  is  almost  always  pos- 
sible to  get  any  sort  of  nurse  within  a  very  short  time,  so  that 
it  often  happens  that  an  applicant  is  able  to  have  a  nurse 
under  his  roof  in  a  suburban  locality  within  an  hour  or  two 
from  the  time  he  started  on  the  quest — and,  moreover,  a  nurse 
whom  he  has  not  taken  blindly,  but  concerning  whom  he  has 
definite  and  authentic  information. 

The  expenses  are  met  by  a  registration  fee  and  by  a  fee 
charged  to  applicants.  These  fees  are  trifling  in  amount  in 
comparison  with  the  service  rendered.  It  seems  that  the 
Philadelphia  directory,  an  abstract  of  the  first  annual  report  of 
which  has  kindly  been  sent  us,  undertakes  to  supply  wet- 
nurses.  We  regret  to  see  that  during  the  first  year  of  its 
operation  its  expenses  were  largely  in  excess  of  its  income, 
and  we  heartily  trust  that  the  favorable  anticipation  of  the 
committee.  Dr.  W.  W.  Keen,  Dr.  Albert  H.  Smith,  and  Dr.  S. 
Weir  Mitchell,  for  its  second  year  may  prove  well  founded. 


PYEMIA   OF   LONG   DURATION. 

In  the  "  Cincinnali  Lancet  and  Clinic,"  for  Nov.  25,1882, 
R.  J.  Porre,  D.  D.  S.,  reports  the  following  extremely  interest- 
ing case,  which  illustrates  the  close  connection  sometimes  ex- 
isting between  dentistry  and  general  surgery  : 

The  patient  was  a  man  fifty-two  years  old,  who  in  his  youth 
had  been  somewhat  noted  as  an  athlete.  For  thirty  years  he 
had  been  a  great  sufferer,  both  mentally  and  physically,  and 
was  often  confined  to  his  room  and  bed  for  months  at  a  time  for 
treatment  and  recuperation.  At  no  time  during  that  period  can 
he  recollect  that  he  was  free  from  pain  in  some  part  of  his  body. 
He  recalls  that  his  troubles  began  with  swelling  and  inflamma- 
tion of  the  right  side  of  his  face  and  head,  to  the  extent  of  clos- 
ing his  jaws  and  forcing  him  to  liquid  diet  for  a  time.  In  a 
short  time  after  the  swelling  had  subsided  tumors  or  boils  ap- 
peared on  different  parts  of  the  body,  some  of  them  secreting 
surprising  quantities  of  pus.  These  have  continued  in  an  unin- 
terrupted series — sometimes  single,  sometimes  in  groups,  invari- 
ably containing  abnormally  large  cores,  which,  after  removal, 
left  receptacles  for  the  secretion  of  pus  or  a  sanious  fluid  which 
continued  to  discharge  for  months  before  subsiding,  and  then 
only  to  give  place  to  others  of  like  character  on  otlier  parts  of 
the  body.  His  hands  and  feet  were  constantly  aflected  by  an 
itching  and  burning  eruption,  or  were  a  mass  of  boils  and  de- 


generated and  slougliing  tissue.  In  this  way  he  was  rendered 
utterly  helpless  for  many  weeks  at  a  time,  and  during  some 
attacks  alarming  apprehension  was  felt  that  he  would  lose  one 
or  both  hands  or  feet. 

The  throat  and  vocal  organs  werQ  frequently  so  implicated 
lliat  he  lost  the  power  of  speech ;  respiration  was  at  i)eriods 
difficult  and  painful  trom  spasmodic  contraction  of  the  diaphragm 
and  muscles  of  the  throat;  the  bowels  for  twenty  or  twenty-five 
years  had  been  almost  constantly  so  constipated  and  so  affected 
with  spasmodic  constrictions  (notably  at  the  pylorus)  that  the 
daily  use  of  artificial  aids,  such  as  bougies,  enemata,  and  purga- 
tives, was  a  necessity.  During  the  same  time,  to  urinate,  the  -^ 
catheter  was  daily  required,  or  the  bougie  to  dilate  most  pain-  \J^ 
ful  and  obstinate  spasmodic  constrictions  of  the  urethra.  Phe- 
nomenally profnse,  and  consequently  exhausting,  night  sweats 
resisted  all  the  known  methods  of  relief.  Fevers  varied  in  in- 
lensity  and  duration  according  to  the  severity  of  the  complica- 
tions, at  times  being  intermittent  for  weeks.  An  important  fact 
is  that  the  pains  always  originated  in  and  radiated  from  the 
right  inferior  maxilla,  and,  like  electric  shocks,  involved  not 
only  that  side  of  the  face,  liead,  and  neck,  but  sent  stiletto-like 
thrusts  through  the  diaphragm,  the  bowels,  bladder,  limbs, 
hands,  and  feet.  This  fact  alone  should  have  led  to  an  examina- 
tion of  the  jaw,  but  it  never  did.  The  patient  had  been  under 
vigorous  mixed  antisyphilitic  treatment  for  thirty  years,  with 
only  occasional  interruptions  to  allow  of  a  course  of  tonic^,  but 
no  benefit  had  at  any  time  been  experienced.  The  case  finally 
came  under  the  charge  of  the  narrator  for  examination  as  to 
the  cause  of  the  pain  in  the  jaw.  He  found  an  abscess  and 
caries  of  the  jaw,  at  the  angle  and  around  the  wisdom  tooth. 
The  tooth  was  extracted,  the  caries  treated,  and  the  patient  was 
cured. 


^^roatbings  of  Sorittijes. 


OBSTETRICAL  SOCIETY  OF  PHILADELPHIA. 

A  STATED  meeting  was  held  December  7,  1882,  Dr.  T.  M. 
Drtsdale,  Vice-President,  in  the  chair.  Dr.  R.  P.  Harris  being 
called  temporarily  to  the  chair, 

Dr.  T.  M.  Drysdale  reported  the  following  case  of  Uterine 
Myo-eibeoma. — An  unmarried  lady,  thirty-one  years  old,  of 
Trenton,  N.  J.,  consulted  me  January  18,  1879,  as  to  the  advisa- 
liilitj'  of  an  operation  for  the  removal  of  an  abdominal  tumor. 
On  examination  it  proved  to  be  a  uterine  fibroid,  hard,  smooth- 
walled,  aud  moderately  movable.  It  filled  the  lower  part  of  the  ( 
abdomen,  and  extended  upward  to  about  an  inch  above  the  um- 
bilicus. A  peculiar  feature  in  the  case  was  the  presence  in  the 
lower  part  of  the  tumor  of  a  large  vessel  with  an  aneurismal 
thrill,  which  could  be  felt  through  the  upper  part  of  tlie  left 
side  of  the  vagina.  As  her  general  health  was  good,  the  tumor 
])ioducing  no  inconvenience  except  by  its  size,  and  the  menses 
regular  in  every  respect,  I  advised  against  an  operation,  and 
directed  her  to  take  chloride  of  ammonium  in  ten-grain  doses  • 
three  times  a  da}',  and  at  her  menstrual  period  thirty-drop  doses 
of  the  fluid  extract  of  ergot  at  the  same  intervals. 

She  continued  this  treatment  for  two  years,  the  tumor  in 
tlie  mean  while  slowly  increasing  in  size.  At  the  end  of  this 
time,  finding  no  diminution  in  the  size  of  the  growth,  and  he- 
coming  discouraged,  she  abandoned  ail  medicines.  The  tumor 
continued  to  "grow  steadily,  and  became  much  softer  in  its  up- 
per portion.  An  examination  made  December  9,  1881,  showed 
the  tumor  growing  in  all  directions.  It  now  projected  into  the 
pelvis  behind  the  uterus,  filling  this  part  with  a  hard,  nodu- 
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lated  mass,  wliile  above,  as  has  been  stated,  it  continaed  to 
poften  as  it  ascended,  giving  it  the  feel  of  a  cystic  growth. 

Friiin  this  time  it  continued  to  grow  rapidly,  and  I)y  .July, 
1883,  it  was  pressing  against  the  liver  and  filling  the  wliole  ab- 
domen, except  the  epigastric  and  left  hypochondriac  regions. 
Her  general  health  was  seriously  impaired,  and  she  had  ema- 
ciated considerably.  On  examination,  the  uterus  was  found  dis 
placed  toward  the  right  side  ;  the  sound  entered  five  and  one 
quarter  inches  in  the  same  direction.  When  in  the  uterus,  the 
sound  did  not  follow  cli/scly  the  motiims  given  to  the  tumor,  while 
the  tumor  itself  was  found  to  be  more  fixed.  The  aneurismal  ves- 
sel had  enlarged  considerably,  and  the  thrill  was  much  stronger. 
^  Although  I  had  dwelt  npon  and  fully  acquainted  her  with 

all  the  dangers  of  suoh  an  operation,  yet  she  was  very  anxious 
to  have  the  tumor  removed,  and  as  delay  increased  the  danger, 
I  propfised  an  exploratory  operation,  with  the  understanding 
that  it' the  tumor  could  not  be  taken  awiiy  with  ordinary  safety, 
it  should  he  left  undisturbed,  but  in  that  case,  if  po-ssible,  the 
uterine  npp('n'!ages  shiuild  be  removed,  and  the  arteries  in  the 
hruad  ligaments  tied. 

The  oi)eration  was  performed  November  2,  1882,  in  which  I 
was  assisted  by  Drs.  W.  P.  IJuck,  W.  S.  Stewart,  L.  Harlow, 
(if  this  city ;  Dr.  I.  Shellenlierger,  of  Germontown  ;  Ur.  I. 
Kshelnian,  of  San  Francisco,  and  my  son.  An  incision  of  about 
three  inches  in  length  was  made  through  the  abdoininal  wall, 
midway  between  the  umbilicus  and  [)ubes,  down  to  the  peri- 
tonioum,  which  was  <-aiitiously  opened,  exposing  n  dark-red  tu- 
mor with  a  rough  surface.  The  structure  of  the  tumor  was 
soft,  and  it  api)eared  highly  vascular.  Fearing  to  tear  it,  I 
jiissed  my  hand  with  extreme  caution  between  it  and  the  ab- 
dominal wall  down  toward  the  usual  location  of  the  ovaries,  hut 
could  not  roach  them.  Great  dilliculty  was  experienced  in  doing 
this,  owing  mainly  to  the  rigidity  of  the  abdominal  walls,  which 
kept  them  in  close  apposition  to  the  tumor,  and  it  requireil  tin- 
exertion  of  considerable  force  to  separate  them.  While  thus 
attempting  to  reach  the  ovaries,  I  unfortunately  tore  a  small 
opening  in  the  upper  surface  of  the  tumor,  from  which  the 
bloo:l  flowed  freely.  It  was  found  that  this  bleeding  could  be 
controlled  only  by  pressure,  for  the  structure  of  the  growth  re- 
sembled a  sponge,  and  was  so  soft  and  easily  torn  that  a  liga- 
ture was  worse  thnn  i:seleas,  «•<  it  would  cut  through  the  loose 
tissue,  leaving  a  larger  bleeding  surface.  It  being  impossible, 
then,  to  arrest  the  bleeding  by  any  other  means  than  pressure,  1 
was  compelled  to  coutiiiui'  the  operation  for  the  removal  of  the 
tumor.  To  do  this  the  incision  was  extended  to  three  Inches 
above  the  umbilicus,  and  downward  nearly  to  the  ])ubes.  The 
tumor  was  attached  above  and  behind  to  the  mesentery,  wliile 
f  beneath  it  was  adherent  to  the  broad  ligaments  and  ovaries 
which  lay  under  it,  these  bodies  having  been  displaced  to  such 
an  extent  downward  and  backward  as  to  be  completely  out  of 
renih  until  the  tumor  was  raised.  The  pelvic  portion  was 
strongly  adherent  to  the  surrounding  pj.rts.  The  mass  was  re- 
moved from  the  abdomen  with  considerable  difticulty,  but  when 
this  was  accomiilished  it  was  seen  to  spring  directly  (rotn  the 
fundus  of  the  uterus  by  a  broad  pedicle.  A  large  clamp  was 
Mpplii'd  to  this  and  the  tumor  cut  away.  The  nilhesicuis  were 
soft  and  brittle,  and  tore  readily,  leaving  a  rough,  coarsely  granu- 
lar, or  spongy  surface,  and  from  every  adherent  point  poureil 
out  blood.  The  main  bleeding  was  from  the  a<lliesion8  around 
the  brim  of  the  pelvis  and  to  the  broad  ligaments.  The  tissues 
about  these  adhesions  wore  ragged,  and  the  vessels  diflieult  to 
secure,  but  I  succeeded  in  arresting  the  hieniorrh.age.  On 
raising  the  intestines,  which  had  been  thrust  out  by  the  contrac- 
tion of  the  abdominal  mnscles,  the  torn  mesenteric  attachment 
was  found  to  bo  bleeding  freely.  This  surface  required  a  great 
number  of  ligatures. 


Immeiliately  npon  the  withdrawal  of  the  tumor  from  the 
abdomen  the  patient  became  pulseless,  the  skin  pale  aud  moist, 
imd,  in  fact,  all  the  signs  of  intense  shock  presented  themselves. 
This  was  before  any  serious  hiomorrhage  had  occurred.  The 
active  bleeding  which  immedi:itely  succeeded  prevented  any  at- 
tempt at  reaction,  and  although  heat  was  applied,  brandy  given 
freely  by  the  mouth  as  long  as  she  could  swallow,  and  hypoder- 
mic injections  of  br.indy  and  morphia  used,  she  sank,  and  die<l 
just  one  hour  after  the  clamping  of  the  tumor. 

This  case  is  of  great  practicid  interest  in  view  of  the  strenn- 
ous  advocacy  by  many  recent  writers  of  the  operation  for  the 
removal  of  the  uterine  appendages  as  a  comparatively  safe 
method  of  arresting  the  growth  of  uterine  fibroids.  It  proves 
that  in  these  large  fibromata  such  an  operation  is  not  only  haz- 
ardons,  but  may  be  extremely  difficult,  and  that,  in  fact,  we  can 
not  even  be  eert.iiu  that  we  can  reach  these  appendages,  for  in 
this  ease  so  completely  buried  beneath  tlie  tumor  were  the  ova- 
ries and  ligaments  that  neither  could  bo  found  until  it  was 
raised  from  its  bed,  when  they  were  discovered  adhering  to  its 
lower  portion.  In  an  operation  which  I  performed  last  winter 
the  same  difficulties  were  experienced  ;  the  ovaries  could  not 
be  reached  until  the  tnmor,  which  was  extremely  large,  weigh- 
ing nearly  a  hundred  pounds,  was  raised  out  of  the  abdomen. 
These,  added  to  many  other  ca.ses  which  I  have  met  with,  show 
that  in  large  uterine  tumors  the  removal  of  the  uterine  a[ipend- 
ages  may  prove  quite  as  dangerous  lus  the  extirpation  of  the 
growth  itself,  and  be  utterly  impracticable  unless  the  tumor  is 
turned  out  from  the  abdomen.  Now,  if  this  shonld  have  to  be 
done  in  order  to  reach  these  bodies,  which  would,  of  course,  ne- 
cessitate the  detachment  of  adhesions  and  risk  a  shock  by  the 
ilisturbanco  caused  by  raising  the  ma.ss,  it  would  undoubtedly 
be  better  practice  to  leave  the  uterine  appendages  nntouehed 
iind  remove  the  tumor  itself. 

This  case  teaches  another  practical  fact,  which  I  have  not 
found  alluded  to  by  writers  on  this  subject :  that  when  we  meet 
with  the  soft  variety  of  these  growths,  the  certainty  of  hiemor- 
rhage  difficult  to  control  is  added  to  the  other  risks  iif  the  opera- 
tion; and  if  the  character  of  the  tnmor  is  recognized  in  time, 
;  ml  the  presence  of  extensive  adhesions  determined,  the  safest 
plan  for  the  operator  to  follow  is  to  leave  the  tumor  untouched 
!ind  close  the  wound. 

Dr.  15.  F.  B.vER  (in  response  to  a  call  from  the  chair)  inquired 
of  Dr.  Drysdale  the  effects  of  ammonium  chloride  and  ergot  as 
!i<lministered  by  him  in  this  class  of  cases.  Did  not  ergot, 
when  given  during  the  menstrual  flow,  increase  the  quantity  of 
the  discharge?  Did  ammonium  chloride  have  any  effect  in  re- 
ducing the  size  of  the  tumor?  He  had  used  ammonium  chlo- 
riile  a  great  deal ;  in  fact,  he  gave  it  in  every  case  of  uterine  fibroid 
that  camo  under  his  care,  but  he  had  not  seen  or  expected  much 
from  its  employment ;  he  considered  it  an  alterative ;  it  made 
the  patient  feel  bettor,  but  he  had  not  soon  any  re<luction  in  the 
size  of  the  tumor  follow  its  u.se ;  it  relieved  the  painful  flush- 
ings connected  with  the  existence  of  a  uterine  fibroid  or  the 
menopause.  He  was  not  very  sanguine  as  to  the  effects  of  ergot 
used  in  any  way,  hypodermically  or  otherwise,  in  reducing 
the  size  of  a  uterine  tumor,  and  it  certainly  could  effect  noth- 
ing in  the  case  of  a  pedicollated  sub-peritoneal  uterine  fibroid. 

As  to  the  hazard  of  the  operation,  under  the  conditions  ex- 
isting in  the  case  narrated  by  Dr.  Drysdale,  it  could  not  be 
too  strongly  expressed;  but  there  had  been  instances  of  recov- 
ery under  conditions  apparently  as  desperate  as  those  just  de- 
tailed. The  patient  referred  to  by  Dr.  Harris  (Chairman  pro 
tfm.)  was  operated  upon  by  Dr.  Goodell.  She  wns  a  l.idy  of 
middle  age,  who  had  been  suffering  from  profufo  ha?morrhago 
which  was  endangering  her  life.  This  hiemorrhago  was  the  re- 
sult of  the  existooco  of  a  largo  uterine  tumor,  aud  Dr.  Goodell 
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decided  to  attempt  oophorectomy  as  a  means  for  her  rehef.  An 
incision  tliree  or  four  inclies  in  length  was  made  in  the  middle 
line  of  the  abdomen.  The  large  size  of  tlie  tumor  made  it  very 
difficult  to  reach  the  ovaries;  one  was,  however,  reached  and 
successfully  ligated,  and  removed  without  causing  hsemorrhage, 
although  the  pampiniform  plexus  was  very  much  enlarged.  It 
was  necessary,  in  order  to  reach  the  other  ovary,  to  enlarge  the 
abdominal  incision  and  roll  the  tumor  over.  It  was  found  and 
removed,  but  a  large  plexus  of  veins  was  ruptured  in  tlie  turn- 
ing, and  the  hremorrhage  was  friglitful,  the  blood  escaping  from 
both  ends  of  the  vessels;  ligatures  were  passed  through  the 
substance  of  the  tumor,  and  finally  succeeded  in  stopping  the 
loss  of  blood.  The  doctor  thought  he  might  be  compelled  to 
remove  the  entire  uterus  to  stop  the  hemorrhage.  This  had 
happened  to  Knowsley  Thornton. 

This  patient  recovered,  but  Dr.  Baer  had  seen  death  from 
peritonitis  result  in  similar  cases  from  the  exploratory  incision 
alone,  the  tumor  and  ovaries  being  found  to  be  in  so  vascular  a 
condition  that  Dr.  Goodell  was  afraid  to  complete  the  opera- 
tion. 

Dr.  Harris  remarked  that  he  was  present  at  this  operation, 
and  was  a  close  observer.  The  veins  were  ruptured  during 
turning  of  the  tumor ;  there  was  a  peculiar  anastomosis  of  the 
large  venous  trunks  at  tlie  point  of  rupture.  In  this  case  the 
tumor  had  formed  no  adhesions. 

Dr.  Harris  had  been  present  at  an  operation  by  Dr.  W.  "W. 
Keen  in  a  similar  case.  The  tnmor  was  smaller,  but  the  hajmor- 
rhages  had  been  so  profuse  before  the  operation  as  to  leave  the 
patient  waxen  in  appearance.  In  this  ca.se  the  tubes  were  tied 
close  to  the  uterus,  and  were  removed  with  the  ovaries. 

Dr.  Baer  remarked  that  Dr.  Goodell  had  been  very  success- 
ful in  operating  by  removing  the  ovaries  for  tlie  cure  of  metror- 
rhagia, the  consequence  of  uterine  fibroids. 

Dr.  GiTHENs,  in  answer  to  the  first  query  by  Dr.  Baer,  re- 
marked that,  although  not  sncoessful  in  relieving  menorrhagia 
by  the  internal  use  of  ergot,  he  had  had  very  satisfactory  re- 
sults from  the  use  of  ergotin  suppositories  in  cases  in  which 
there  was  no  tumor  present. 

Dr.  A.  G.  B.  IIiNKLE  alluded  to  several  cases  in  which  he 
had  used  ergot  for  the  relief  of  menorrhagia  due  to  the  pres- 
ence of  uterine  fibroids.  He  had  given  it  three  days  before,  dur- 
ing, and  for  three  days  after  the  close  of  the  period ;  he  also 
gave  ammonium  chloride  in  ten-grain  doses,  three  times  a  day, 
all  the  time.  This  treatment  had  produced  undoubted  effects, 
and  in  some  cases  the. tumors  had  disappeared. 

Dr.  IIenrt  Beates  had  used  ammonium  chloride  in  the 
treatment  of  a  lady  who  had  a  large  uterine  tumor.  He  con- 
tinued it  one  year  with  marked  eft'ect.  The  menopause  came  on 
two  years  afterward,  and  the  tumor  had  entirely  disappeared. 

Dr.  Beates  made  some  general  remarks  about  the  microscopi- 
cal appearances  in  hard  and  soft  uterine  tumors,  and  thought 
that  the  effect  of  ergot  would  depend  upon  the  presence  or  ab- 
sence of  muscular  fibers  as  a  component  part  of  the  tumor. 

Dr.  Drtsdale,  in  closing  the  discussion,  urged  upon  the 
members  the  desirability  of  limiting  the  operation  of  the  re- 
moval of  the  uterine  appendages  for  the  cure  of  uterine  fibroids 
to  small  tumors,  or  to  those  in  the  early  stage,  and  which  had 
not  commenced  to  undergo  the  softening  process.  He  had  no- 
ticed, in  cases  under  his  care,  a  small  spot  of  softening  begin  in 
a  previously  hard  tumor  and  progress  until  the  change  vvas  com- 
plete. The  tumor  presented  this  evening  had  undergone  this 
change,  and  had  undoubtedly  assumed  a  malignant  type.  Be- 
fore the  operation  it  felt  as  if  it  contained  a  fluid.  Since  its  re- 
moval it  had  shrunk  to  about  one  half  its  original  size  from 
drainage  of  blood.  From  the  description  given  during  the  de- 
bate, the  tumor  in  the  case  of  Dr.  Goodell's  differed  from  the 


one  presented  this  evening  in  being  much  smaller,  harder,  and 
free  from  adhesions.  The  hfemorrhage  in  his  case  came  from  a 
single  laceration  in  the  tumor,  and  could  be  controlled.  In  this 
case  not  only  did  the  torn  substance  of  the  tumor  bleed,  but 
every  detached  adhesion  poured  out  blood  in  abundance. 

In  reply  to  Dr.  Baer's  questions,  he  would  say  that  ammo- 
nium chloride,  in  some  cases  of  hard  uterine  tumors,  was  re- 
markably efficacious  in  reducing  the  size  of  the  growths;  he 
had  repeatedly  seen  them  entirely  removed  by  the  remedy.  He 
had  never  known  ergot  to  increase  the  loss  of  blood  during  the 
menstrual  period  when  used  for  the  cure  of  intra-mui-al  tumors; 
ergot  bad  a  decided  effect  upon  the  nutrition  of  these  growths, 
but  he  would  not  expect  it  to  act  upon  pedicellated  growths  un- 
less inside  the  cavity  of  the  uterus. 

Dr.  Henry  Beates  had  been  called  in  consultation  to  see  a 
case  of  metrorrhagia.  Ten  years  previously  the  patient  had  suf- 
fered from  miscarriage  at  the  fourth  month.  Subsequently  each 
menstrual  period  became  more  and  more  profuse  and  prolonged 
until,  at  the  time  Dr.  B.  first  saw  her,  the  loss  of  blood  was  con- 
stant, and  the  patient  was  pallid  and  reduced  almost  to  a  skel- 
eton, her  weight  being  but  ninety  pounds.  The  curette  had  been 
previously  applied  to  the  endometrium,  with  the  effect  of  in- 
creasing the  discharge.  Dr.  Beates  introduced  a  sound,  which 
passed  to  the  left  to  a  depth  of  five  and  a  quarter  inches ;  he  in- 
troduced a  laminaria  tent  of  the  largest  size,  and  next  day,  by 
digital  examination,  discovered  a  sessile  tumor ;  further  dilata- 
tion enabled  him  to  remove  the  tumor  by  evulsion.  It  was 
necessary  to  divide  it  to  extract  it  through  the  os  uteri.  It  was 
composed  of  fibrous  and  muscular  tissue,  and  contained  numer- 
ous dilated  blood-vessels,  which  had  been  the  source  of  the 
lisemorrliase  before  operation.  Three  years  afterward  the  pa- 
tient's weight  had  increased  to  one  hundred  and  fifty  pounds. 

Dr.  B.  F.  Baer  read  the  following  report  of  A  Case  of  Labor 
WITH  Twins. — E.  S.,  aged  twenty-two,  and  single,  entered  Ma- 
ternity Hospital  on  the  morning  of  November  2d,  complaining 
of  pains  resembling  those  of  the  first  stage  of  labor,  although 
her  gestation  was  computed  to  have  reached  only  the  beginning 
of  the  ninth  month.  These  pains,  she  stated,  began  on  the  pre- 
vious evening.  Later  in  the  day  I  saw  her.  Inspection  of  the 
abdomen  showed  it  to  be  greatly  distended  and  irregular  in 
shape.  By  palpation  I  could  readily  outline,  as  I  thought, 
more  than  one  foetus,  and  by  auscultation  I  very  distinctly  heard 
the  heart-sounds  of  two  children — one  high  ap  and  to  the  right, 
the  other  below  the  umbilicus  and  to  the  left.  I  diagnosticated 
twin  pregnancy.  Vaginal  touch  revealed  the  os  uteri  to  be 
dilated  to  about  the  size  of  a  silver  half-dollar,  the  lower  seg- 
ment of  the  uterus  and  cervix  to  be  rather  elongated  than 
rounded,  as  in  a  presentation  of  the  vertex.  After  a  time  spent 
in  deliberation  a  presentation  of  the  feet  was  diagnosticated. 
The  pains  were  not  strong,  and  they  had  very  little  effect  on 
the  cervix.  The  patient  was  in  a  fair  condition,  though  some- 
what excited.  Her  lower  extremities  were  oedematous,  her 
face  was  a  little  puffy,  and  her  urine  contained  a  small  quantity 
of  albumin.  The  heart-sounds  of  the  children  were  strong.  I 
ordered  fifteen  grains  of  the  hydrate  of  cliloral  and  twenty 
grains  of  the  bromide  of  potassium  to  be  given  at  once.  This 
dose  was  repeated  once  during  the  labor.  Her  bowels  were 
moved  by  an  enema. 

Three  hours  afterward  the  os  was  of  about  double  the  size  of 
that  found  at  the  first  examination.  The  pains,  still  feebly  act- 
ing on  the  presenting  portion,  had  very  little  dilating  power. 
As  there  was  no  special  reason  why  the  labor  should  be  hurried, 
I  waited  two  hours  longer,  at  which  time  the  feet  were  well 
down  in  the  cavity  of  the  pelvis,  and  projecting  through  the  os, 
though  the  membranes  were  still  unruptured.  As  the  first  stage 
of  labor  had  now  lasted, twenty-four  hours,  and  the  patient  was 
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becoming  tired,  I  felt  tliat  soinetbing  more  ought  to  be  done  to 
expedite  the  delivery ;  I  therefore  ruptured  the  membranes. 
One  liour  more  was  consumed  before  the  leet  reached  the  vulva. 
I  now  brought  down  the  feet  by  extending  the  legs,  and  In  a 
very  short  time  after,  without  the  least  traction,  the  body  fol- 
•  lowed  as  far  as  the  shoulders,  where  it  was  arrested  by  exten- 
sion of  the  arms.  The  arms  were  brought  down  as  speedily  as 
possible  by  carrying  them  forward  over  the  face.  The  child 
showed  by  its  movements  tliat  it  was  still  living,  and  the  cord 
was  feebly  pulsating.  The  latter  was  relieved  from  pressure  as 
much  as  possible.  It  was  imi)eratlve  that  the  head  should  be 
extracted  8|>eedily,  or  the  child  would  die,  but  for  some  reason 
it  would  not  descend.  I  at  once  recognized,  as  the  cause  of  the 
delay,  that  the  head  was  extended,  with  its  long  diameter  in  the 
conjngate  of  the  superior  strait,  and  that  It  was  not  yet  fully 
freed  from  the  grasp  of  the  cervix.  I  tried  to  flex  the  heail  and 
place  it  so  that  one  of  its  aiitero-posterlor  diameters  should  cor- 
respond to  the  transverse  of  the  suj)erlor  strait,  but  could  not, 
because,  as  I  now  recognized,  the  presenting  portion  of  the  sec- 
ond child  was  in  the  way.  I  could  not  reach  high  enough  to 
bring  tlie  proper  force  to  Insure  flexion  of  the  head.  I  now  very 
easily  and  <iulckly  adjusted  Simpson's  forceps,  when,  by  giving 
a  sliglit  obllijue  turn  and  carrying  the  handle  of  the  instrun)ent 
forward,  the  head  flexed,  and  delivery  followed  almost  imme- 
diately. Certainly,  I  think,  not  more  than  ten  minutes  elapsed 
from  the  time  the  body  was  expelled  as  far  as  the  shoulders  un- 
til the  head  was  extracted.  The  child  was  alive,  but  in  an  as- 
thenic condition,  and,  although  the  usual  etlorts  at  rosuscltatinii 
wore  applied,  it  died  soon  after. 

Examination  now  revealed  a  presentation  of  the  right  shoul- 
der of  the  second  child,  and  that  the  presenting  part  was  pro- 
jecting through  the  superior  strait.  The  nieiubranos  were  un- 
ruptured. V^orsion  by  the  vertex  was  perforuicd  by  the  biman- 
ual method,  the  uterus  stimulated  by  friction  and  pressure  on 
the  fundus,  and  the  membranes  ruptured.  But  the  uterine  con- 
tractions were  very  feeble,  an<l  it  was  some  minutes  before  the 
head  was  secured  from  returning  to  Its  former  position  in  the 
loft  iliac  fossa,  by  having  ])assed  through  the  superior  strait. 

The  uterus  was  now  left  to  rest,  with  the  hope  that  it  would 
spontaneously  regain  enough  power  to  expel  the  remaining 
chilli;  but  after  waiting  nearly  an  hour,  and  lindliig  that  tho 
head  had  advanced  very  little,  a  drachm  of  the  fluid  extract  of 
ergot  was  administered  per  oa.  This  gradually  spurred  the 
uterus,  and  within  thirty  minutes  afterward  the  second  child 
was  born,  or  one  hour  and  a  half  after  the  birth  of  the  first. 
The  uterus  was  so  much  exhausted  that  it  was  with  dlfliculty 
made  to  contract  by  friction  and  pressure  on  the  fundus,  and  it 
would  relax  again  almost  Immediately  afterward.  There  was 
III)  evidence  of  separation  of  either  pl.'icenta,  in  part  or  entire, 
because  there  was  no  h;einorrhiige.  Therefore  I  concluded  to 
lot  the  organ  rest  for  a  time  for  the  i)urposo  of  recuperation.  1 
waited  more  than  lialf  an  hour,  of  course  not  disregarding  the 
liability  to  hajinorrhage,  open  or  concealed,  and  looking  out  for 
It.  Hy  this  time  the  uterus  was  contracted  pretty  firmly  around 
the  placenta',  which  wore  attached  in  the  neighborhood  of  the 
right  cornu.  I  now  tried  again,  very  thoroughly,  to  express 
thorn  by  the  Credo  method,  but  failed.  Traction  on  the  cords 
seeming  to  Indicate  that  the  placenta>  were  adherent,  the  only 
thing  left  to  be  done  was  the  Introduction  of  tlie  hand.  This  I 
liid  with  considerable  difficulty.  The  uterus  was  firmly  con- 
tracted at  all  points,  except  in  the  right  upper  portion,  where  it 
seemed  to  bo  i)aralyzed  or  prevented  from  contracting  by  the 
presence  of  the  placenta).  This  gave  to  the  organ  the  so-called 
hour-glass  shape.  The  placenta^  were  both  adherent.  I  sepa- 
rated and  withdrew  them  slowly,  and  held  the  emptied  portion 
firmly  by  the   external   hand   until   ciintraetiou   was  secnred. 


There  was  no  further  difficulty,  and  the  patient  left  the  hospital 
at  the  usual  time. 

I  think  the  following  points  in  the  case  of  sufficient  interest 
to  warrant  me  in  asking  the  society's  opinion  on  them : 

1.  The  conduct  of  the  first  stage  of  labor.  Ought  I  to  have 
hurried  it  more,  and  thereby  prevented  exhanstion  of  the  uterus? 
I  think  not.  As  it  was,  the  os  was  not  sufficiently  dilated  to 
allow  the  liead  to  pass  readily. 

2.  The  extraction  of  the  after-coming  head.  Placing  the  an- 
tero-po.Hterlor  diameter  of  the  child's  head  in  the  transverse 
diameter  of  the  superior  strait,  and  facilitating  its  passage,  if 
necessary,  by  external  pressure  on  the  fundus  of  the  uterus — the 
method  so  graphically  described,  and  so  earnestly  and  properly 
insisted  u])on  by  Professor  li.  A.  F.  Penrose,  as  the  proper  plan 
of  managing  the  head  in  ordinary  breech  presentations — was 
impracticable  here,  for  the  reason  that  the  second  child  was  in 
the  way,  both  of  placing  the  head  transverse  and  of  external 
pressure.  Manual  or  forceps  action  on  the  head  was  the  only 
resort.  That  1  did  not  at  once  apply  the  forceps  I  am  sorry, 
tor  delivery  three  minutes  earlier  might  have  saved  the  life  of 
the  child. 

8.  The  choice  of  ergot  In  preference  to  the  forceps  as  a  means 
of  facilitating  the  birth  of  the  second  child.  The  administration 
of  ergot  for  the  purpose  of  expediting  the  delivery  of  the  child 
can  not  bo  too  strongly  condemned,  as  a  broad  rule,  but  that 
there  may  be  an  occasional  exception  1  think  nmst  be  admitted, 
and,  also,  that  this  is  one.  The  os  and  other  soft  parts  were 
dilated  by  the  passage  of  the  first  child ;  the  pelvis  was  suffi- 
ciently capacious,  the  presentation  and  position  normal.  There 
was,  therefore,  no  obstruction  to  the  rapid  passage  of  the  child 
were  the  power  furnished  by  the  action  of  the  ergot.  More- 
over, that  the  uterus  was  worn  out,  and  wanted  time  and  stimu- 
lation to  recover,  was  proved  by  the  history  of  the  labor,  as 
related.  There  would  have  been  great  danger  of  hietiiorrhage 
had  the  forceps  been  used  to  empty  the  uterus  rapidly. 

4.  Morbid  adhesions  of  the  placenta),  causing  irregular  con- 
traction of  the  uterus,  or  contraction  of  the  organ  in  every  por- 
tion, except  opposite  the  attachment  of  the  piacenlo),  where  the 
contraction  was  not  strong  enough  to  separate  them,  giving  the 
so-called  hour-glass  form  to  the  uterus. 

5.  What  Influence  liad  the  ergot,  If  any,  in  inducing  the  irreg- 
idar  contraction?  From  my  own  experience,  I  would  answer 
that  I  do  not  think  it  had  any  ;  first,  because  I  almost  always 
give  ergot  as  soon  as  the  child  is  expclle<l,  and  before  the  ex- 
pulsion of  the  placenta;  and,  second,  because  1  have  never  met 
with  irregular  contraction  of  the  kind  under  discussion  except 
in  cases  where  the  placenta  was  morbidly  adherent. 

The  ([uestion,  May  ergot  complicate  the  third  stage  of  labor, 
by  acting  on  the  circular  fibers  of  the  uterus,  at  the  internal  os 
for  instance,  independently  of  the  oblique  and  longitudinal  fibers, 
incarcerating  the  [)lacenta  thereby  ?  1  should  like  to  hear  dis- 
cussed,    I  take  a  negative  view. 

6.  The  presentations  were  unusual.  The  first  child  usually 
presents  by  the  head,  the  second  by  the  breech  or  feet.  In  this 
case  the  first  presented  by  the  feet,  the  second  by  the  shoulder. 

They  were  both  males,  and  weighed  conjointly  twelve  and  a 
half  pounds.  The  first  child  was  the  smaller  of  the  two.  This 
is  unusual. 

l>r.  II.MiRis  had  had  under  his  care  a  woman  in  labor  with 
twins.  The  first  one  expelled  was  a  female  weighing  eight 
pounds;  it  presented  hy  the  breech.  After  it  came  away  the 
OS  uteri  and  sot\  parts  contracted,  and  an  examination  made  by 
one  who  did  not  know  of  the  birtli  of  the  first  child  would 
not  have  discovered  evidence  of  the  fact  but  for  the  presence  of 
the  cord.  The  bag  of  waters  presented,  and  the  os  uteri  was 
again  dilated.     Three  and  a  half  hours  after  the  birth  of  the 
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first  child  the  second,  a  mnle,  was  extracted  by  the  assistance  of 
the  forceps;  its  weight  was  nine  pounds. 

Dr.  Horace  Williams  related  his  experience  in  a  case  of 
twins.  The  first  child  descended  in  the  fourth  position,  and  no 
rotation  occurred,  as  it  was  held  so  by  the  second  child ;  the 
pelvis  was  roomy,  but  laceration  of  the  perinajum  resulted. 

Dr.  B.  F.  Baek  also  read  the  following: 

A  Case  of  Utehus  Subseptus,  Complicating  the  Third 
Stage  of  Laboe. — Through  the  kindness  of  my  friend.  Dr.  T. 
Stanton  Crowley,  I  was  permitted,  on  November  29,  1882,  to 
see  the  interesting  case  which  I  here  briefly  describe. 

After  a  rather  tedious  labor,  in  which  the  breech  presented, 
Mrs.  M.  G.,  aged  twenty-four,  was  delivered,  two  hours  before 
I  saw  her,  of  her  fifth  child.  The  placenta  was  removed  with 
some  difficulty  about  half  an  hour  after  the  expulsion  of  the 
child;  but  the  membranes  were  retained  by  what  was  supposed 
to  be  an  hour-glass  contraction  of  the  uterus,  or  contraction  of 
the  internal  os. 

I  found  the  uterus  well  contracted,  but  somewhat  irregular 
in  shape,  as  felt  through  the  hypogastrium.  The  internal  os 
was  contracted  closely  around  a  portion  of  the  amniotic  sac, 
which  was  projecting  through  it.  I  gradually  passed  one  finger 
and  then  two  through  the  os,  and  found  that  the  membranes 
were  pressed  upon  and  retained  by  a  firm  substance,  which  ob- 
structed the  pasj-age.  After  still  further  dilating,  I  tried  to  i)ass 
my  hand,  or  as  much  of  it  as  was  necessary  to  reach  the  mem- 
branes, which  I  traced  to  the  left  cornu.  In  doing  so  my  thumb 
was  directed  to  the  right,  by  the  obstruction  above  mentioned, 
and  passed  into  another  cavity,  independent,  apparently,  of  the 
one  in  which  my  fingers  were.  The  latter  cavity  was  compara- 
tively large,  and  contained  the  membranes.  My  first  impression 
was  that  I  was  grasping  a  fil)roid  tumor  which  had  been  flat- 
tened by  pressure,  or  possibly  a  supplementary  placenta  which 
was  detached  and  lying  edgewise,  but  the  result  of  further  in- 
vestigation proved  that  it  was  neither.  I  next  removed  the 
membranes — nearly  tlie  whole  of  the  fcetal  sac — and  then  made 
a  more  tliorough  examination.  Again  passing  my  hand  partially 
into  the  uterus,  while  with  the  external  hand  I  made  counter- 
pressure  on  the  fimdus,  my  fingers  entered  a  comparatively 
large  cavity  toward  the  left.  This  was  rough — the  placental 
site — and  cylindrical  in  shape.  My  thumb,  as  before,  [lassed  to 
the  right  and  into  another  cylindrical  cavity,  small,  compared  to 
the  left,  and  smooth.  Grasping  the  septum  which  separated  my 
thumb  and  fingers,  I  found  that  there  was  a  complete  division 
of  the  uterine  cavity  into  two  unequal  parts.  The  septum  was 
wedge-shaped,  with  the  blade  of  the  wedge  below,  ending  at 
the  internal  os,  and,  therefore,  not  dividing  the  cervical  cavity. 
Externally  the  organ  was  not  perfectly  symmetrical  and  smooth, 
but  at  the  point  opposite  the  septum  a  slight  depression  was  felt. 

This  is  the  uterus  subseptus  unicollh  of  Kussmaul,  or  a  uterus 
which  is  divided  in  the  cavity  of  the  body  only,  the  septum  stop- 
ping short  at  the  internal  os,  not  dividing  the  cervical  cavity, 
therefore.  The  slight  sulcus  on  the  external  surface  makes  it 
approach  the  form  described  by  the  same  author  as  the  uterus 
hicornis  subseptus  unicollis. 

I  now  became  interested  in  the  history  of  the  former  gesta- 
tions and  labors  of  our  patient,  and  learned  that  this  was  her 
fourth  labor  and  fifth  child. 

The  first  was  a  twin  pregnancy,  and  terminated  in  premature 
labor  in  the  seventh  month.  There  was  an  interval  of  more  than 
an  hour  between  the  birth  of  the  first  and  second  child,  and  an- 
other interval  of  fifteen  minutes  between  the  expulsion  of  the 
placentae.  And  they  did  not  have  even  a  membranous  connec- 
tion. Did  each  cavity  have  its  own  independent  ovum,  there- 
fore ?  Not  necessarily,  but  it  is  highly  probable,  because,  as  a 
rule,  the  placenta  of  twins  have  a  membranous  connection  at 


least,  and  in  those  uncommon  cases  where  they  are  entirely 
separate,  may  not  each  foetus  have  liad  its  own  independent 
chamber  furnished  by  one  of  the  forms  of  double  uterus? 

The  second  and  thii-d  gestations  went  to  term,  but  the  labors 
were  both  complicated,  requiring  the  aid  of  the  forceps  to  sup- 
plement the  imperfect  expelling  power  of  the  uterus.  We  can 
readily  understand  why  the  uterine  force  was  not  applied  to  the 
best  advantage  on  the  fcetal  ellipse  in  a  case  of  this  kind. 

The  fourth  and  last  labor  was  complicated  in  its  third  stage 
in  a  manner  which  is  new  to  me. 

May  not  some  other  of  the  complications  of  the  third  stage 
of  labor  be  due  to  an  undetected  malformati(m  of  the  uterus,  re- 
sulting from  arrested  development?  For  instance,  the  perfect 
hour-glass  shape  which  a  few  observers  are  sure  they  have  met 
with.  The  uterus  hicornis  subseptus,  a  form  cf  malformation 
where  the  horns  diverge,  and  where  a  septum  extends  into  the 
cavity,  dividing  it  into  two,  furnishes  a  case  in  which  the  finger 
would  encounter  a  point  of  constriction  before  it  could  enter 
the  cavity  containing  the  placenta ;  and  externally  the  hand 
would  detect  the  apparent  constriction  at  the  bifurcation  of  the 
cornua.  But  you  will  answer  that  bicornate  uterus  is  very  rare. 
So  is  perfect  hour-glass  contraction  of  the  uterus;  and  the  mal- 
formation of  the  utei'us  miglit  not  be  so  rare  as  supposed  if  it 
were  detected  in  every  instance  where  it  exists. 

"  Busch  mentions  a  case  of  uterus  hicornis  septus  in  which 
an  exhausting  hfetnorrhage  occurred,  in  consequence  of  the  at- 
tachment of  the  |ilacenta  to  the  septum,  which  not  contracting, 
the  vessels  remained  open."     (Klob.) 

This  malformation  may  account  for  some  of  the  cases  of  super- 
fffitation,  and  menstruation  during  the  early  months  of  gestation. 
In  this  case  the  catamenia  were  absent  during  the  whole  of  every 
gestation. 


Dr.  R.  G.  CuRTiN  had  that  morning  delivered  a  woman  of 
twins;  after  the  uterus  was  er.^ptied  and  well  contraeted,  a 
strongly  marked  sulcus  could  be  felt  in  the  fundus. 
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Dr.  Dbysdai.e  had  under  his  care  a  woman  wliose  uterus 
was  divided  by  a  complete  septum. 

Dr.  W.  S.  Stewart  inquired  if  any  previous  exiiminjition  in- 
dicated a  want  of  symmetry,  or  if  it  resembled  an  extrauterind 
pregnancy.    • 

Dr.  Baku  had  not  seen  the  patient  until  after  th&  birth  of 
the  child,  and  did  not  ask  about  the  point  mentioned  by  Dr. 
Stewart.  Dr.  Goodc-11  had  reported  a  case  of  .supposed  extra- 
uterine gestation  in  which  labor  came  on  naturally.  This  type 
of  uterus  miglit  seem  to  be  very  rare  because  it  was  so  difficult  tn 
recognize.  The  presence  of  the  .septum  would  never  have  been 
suspected  in  this  case  had  it  not  been  found  in  the  attempt  to 
remove  the  imprisoned  placenta. 

Dr.  IIahhis  said  that  Dr.  Goodell  was  uncertain  of  the  char- 
acter of  the  jiregnancy,  although  every  diagno.stic  test  but  one 
indicated  that  it  was  extra-uterine.  This  exceptional  condition 
was  the  sensation  of  muscular  contraction  in  the  presumed  cyst 
wall  when  the  hand  was  applied  to  the  abdomen.  Not  being 
able  to  reconcile  this  action  with  the  development  of  a  tubal 
Jiregnancy,  ho  determined  to  tru.st  the  case  to  nature,  and  sent 
tlio  woman  to  the  Preston  Retreat,  where  she  was  delivered 
naturally  in  a  few  days.  The  uterus  was  double,  and  was  twisted 
on  its  axis,  and  the  empty  oornu  was  posterior,  admitting  the 
sound  in  the  median  lino  as  into  an  empty  organ. 

W.  U.  U.  GiTUENs,  M.  D.,  Secretary. 
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Bt  CHARLES  B.   KELSEY,  M.  D., 

SDIiaKON   Tl)    ST.  PAUL'S    INFIKUART    TOn   DISEASES   or  TnE    BECTUa. 

IIrh.nia  ok  a  Paut  oi'  thr  Wai.1,  ok  THE  Howei.  — Dr.  Albert 
([Gesollsch.  d.  Aorzto  in  VVien,|  "  Wien.  mod.  AVoch.,"  Nov.  4, 
18S2)  gives  a  short  explanation  of  the  condition  known  as  her- 
nia of  a  part  of  the  w;dl  of  the  intestine  which  was  described  by 
Ritter  in  1849,  and  the  possibility  of  which  has  been  denied  by 
Roser.  The  latter  holds  that  the  whole  wall  of  the  bowel  may 
bo  found  in  the  mouth  of  the  hernial  sac,  even  when  only  apart 
is  found  in  the  sac  itself,  and  that  it  is,  therefore,  a  mistake  to 
speak  of  a  hernia  of  one  wall  of  the  bowel  alone.  Konig  ad- 
mits the  condition,  but  believes  a  previous  diverticulum  to  be 
necessary.  Professor  Albert  operated  upon  one  case  wheri' 
every  precaution  was  taken  to  discover  the  exact  condition. 
The  whole  -sac  and  the  mouth  of  the  sac  were  laid  open,  but 
only  one  wall  of  the  bowel  was  found  protruding,  and  in  this 
way  the  intestinal  caliber  was  decrea.«ed,  but  no  diverticulum 
was  present,  as  was  proved  by  the  fact  that  when  the  gut  was 
pulled  out  all  protrusion  disappeared.  Even  hud  not  the  i)ro- 
trusion  entirely  disappeared,  it  is  possible  to  suppose  that  a 
diverticulum  may  bo  formed  by  the  incarceration  when  it  hud 
lasted  several  days. 

An  incarceration  of  the  intestinal  wall  of  this  variety  can 
only  fake  place  after  sudden  an<l  violent  effort ;  and  this  form 
of  hernia  may  bo  diviiled  into  acute,  chronic,  and  congenital. 
In  the  acute  form  the  incarceration  may  take  place  so  quickly 
as  to  lead  to  a  diiignosis  of  acute  poisoning.  As  a  result  of 
pressure  by  the  abdominal  muscles,  an  intestinal  loop  is  pressed 
against  the  point  of  least  resistance — the  mouth  of  the  sac— and 
the  amount  which  protrudes  depends  upon  the  length  of  the 
mesentery,  the  amount  of  the  pressure,  etc. 

The  ohronio  variety  is  due  to  a  complete  adhesion  of  the 
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hernia  to  the  wall  of  its  sac.  A  lesion  of  this  kind  is  produced 
gradually,  and  exhibits  the  clinical  bistory  of  gradually  increa.s- 
ing  stenosis,  which,  by  accidental  caosea,  may  lead  to  a  complete 
closure  of  the  bowel. 

In  the  case  of  a  congenital  diverticulum  the  condition  is  quite 
different.  In  this  variety  the  intestinal  caliber  is  not  at  all  de- 
creased, even  though  incarceration  exist,  and  there  is  no  hin- 
drance to  the  passage  of  fa-'ces. 

The  Contin'Ced  Suthke  fob  Wolxd.s.  —  Dr.  Tillmanns 
("Centralbl.  f.  Cbir.,"  Sept.  IG,  1882)  has  much  to  say  in  favor 
of  the  continued  suture  in  all  kinds  of  wounds.  lie  Las  osed  it 
in  all  sorts  of  cases,  and  believes  that,  with  occasional  slight 
modifications,  it  is  capable  of  a  much  more  varied  application 
than  it- has  ever  received.  It  is  simple  in  its  performance,  gives 
a  very  accurate  adaptation  of  the  edges  of  the  wound,  and, 
therefore,  greatly  facilitates  primary  union.  He  has  used  it  in 
.some  remarkably  largo  wounds,  as,  for  example,  one  extending 
from  the  anterior  superior  spine  to  within  a  hand's  breath  of  the 
knee  joint,  with  entire  satisfaction.  lie  has  used  it  in  amputa- 
tions, resections,  amputations  of  the  breast,  extirpation  of  tu- 
mors, and  in  the  operation  for  phimosis.  He  recommends  its 
employment  also  in  ca.ses  of  intestinal  resection,  laparotomy,  and 
in  wounds  of  veins. 

Dr.  Bako  {Ibid.,  Nov.  4,  1882)  takes  up  the  article  by  Till- 
manns and  adds  much  to  what  he  has  said  in  favor  of  this 
form  of  suture.  He  describes  minutely  his  way  of  using  it,  of 
fastening  the  ends,  etc.  He  begins  it  with  an  ordinary  knot- 
suture,  and,  after  having  gone  the  length  of  the  wound,  cuts  the 
thread,  leaving  an  end  about  three  centimetres  long,  in  which 
he  ties  a  .simple  knot  to  prevent  its  being  withdrawn.  Thi:*  is  a 
sufficient  fastening  when  no  great  amount  of  tension  is  to  be  cx- 
I)ected. 

The  Reductiojt  of  Old  Subcobacoid  Dislocations. — Dr.  E. 
Ceppi  ('•  Rev.  do  chir.,"  Oct.,  18.S2)  has  advocated  before,  and 
now  writes  again  in  favor  of  Kocher's  method  of  reduction  in 
sulicoracoid  dislocations.  At  first  the  method  was  supposed  to 
be  applicable  particularly  to  recent  dislocations,  but  more  nu- 
merous trials  have  demonstrated  also  its  great  utility  in  old 
cases.  The  method,  briefly  stated,  consists  in  the  following 
movements,  which  are  pra<'ticcd  without  anicsthe.sia,  the  patient 
sitting  in  a  chair  and  the  physician  kneeling  with  one  knee  on 
the  floor  by  the  affected  side.  An  assistant  may  stand  behiml 
the  patient  and  mani|iulate  the  scapula,  but  this  is  not  consid- 
ered necessary:  1.  The  forearm  is  flexed  at  a  right  angle  with 
the  arm,  and,  by  the  aid  of  the  surgeon's  right  hand  and  thumb, 
the  elbow  is  firmly  fastened  against  the  trunk.  2.  While  hold- 
ing the  elbow  exactly  in  this  position,  the  surgeon  carries  the 
loft  hand  of  the  patient  outward  (the  dislocation  in  this  case 
being  on  the  left  side)  slowly,  gradually,  and  without  shock. 
By  this  means  the  humerus  is  nuide  to  rotate  in  the  same  way. 
The  movement  is  stopped  at  the  moment  a  notable  resistance  is 
felt.  3.  The  elbow  is  carried  upward  and  a  little  inward,  while 
the  forearm  remains  constantly  flexed  at  a  right  angle  and  the 
hand  is  strongly  forced  outward.  The  arm  thus  reaches  a  plane 
almost  perpendicular  to  the  anterior  plane  of  the  boily.  During 
this  mancpuvre  the  surgeon  rises  little  by  little  from  his  knee. 
4.  It  remains  only  to  afl'cct  the  rotation  of  the  arm  inward  and 
to  carry  the  hand  of  the  patient  to  the  healthy  shoulder. 

Kocher  has  been  successful  with  this  method  in  twelve  out 
of  thirteen  old  cases,  the  time  of  the  existence  of  the  condition 
being  three  weeks  in  one  case,  five  weeks  in  two  cases,  seven 
weeks  in  three  cases,  three  months  in  fonr  cases,  and  four 
months  in  two  cases.  A  list  of  twenty  cases  is  appended  to  the 
article. 

New  Method  of  Rkdcctiox  in'  Dislocations  of  the  Ho- 
USBDS.— Dr.  J.  £.  Kelly  ("  Dublin  Jour,  of  Med.  Soi.,"  Sept^ 
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1882)  lias  described  a  very  successful  and  simple  method  of  re- 
duction in  dislocations  of  the  humerus.  For  the  operation,  the 
selection  of  a  couch  or  bed  is  of  importance.  It  should  be  firmly 
fixed,  and  hard,  and,  when  a  choice  is  practicahle,  the  author 
prefers  for  the  subglenoid  dislocation  that  it  should  be  about 
three  inches  lower  than  the  great  trochanter  of  the  operator. 
For  the  anterior  dislocations,  one  a  few  inches  lower  thau  this 
is  preferable,  and,  for  the  posterior,  it  should  be  a  little  higher 
for  the  force  to  be  applied  advantageously  in  the  direction  of  the 
glenoid  cavity.  The  patient  should  be  placed  as  close  as  possi- 
ble to  the  edge  of  the  couch,  on  his  back,  with  his  head  low. 
In  order  to  make  the  description  intelligible,  the  author  divides 
his  operation  into  two  stages.  The  first,  or  preparatory  stage, 
is  the  one  in  which  tlie  surgeon  assumes  the  most  favorable 
position  for  the  operation.  He  places  the  injured  arm  at  right 
angles  with  the  body,  and,  standing  against  it,  with  hi?  side  to 
the  patient,  and  his  hip  pressed  firmly,  bnt  not  roughly,  into 
the  axilla,  he  folds  the  arm  and  hand  of  the  patient  closely 
round  his  pelvis,  and  fixes  the  hand  firmly  by  pressing  it  against 
the  crest  of  his  ilium.  The  second  stage,  during  which  the  re- 
duction is  accomplished,  is  very  simple,  consisting  merely  in  a 
rotation  of  the  surgeon's  hody  away  from  that  of  the  patient 
with  a  force  and  rapidity  which  necessarily  vary  with  the  pecu- 
liarity of  the  dislocation — some  yielding  most  readily  to  a  sud- 
den and  powerful  efi'ort,  and  others  to  gentle  and  gradually  in- 
creasing traction. 

In  reviewing  this  manoeuvre,  the  author  briefly  contrasts  the 
substitutes  which  it  affords  with  the  recognized  methods  of 
making  extension,  counter-extension,  and  coaptation.  In  the 
extension,  instead  of  the  grasp  of  the  operator,  which  is  often 
inefficient,  the  clove-hitch,  or  other  knot,  the  special  bracelets, 
combined  with  flexion  of  the  forearm,  bandages,  chamois,  or  ad- 
hesive plaster,  he  proposes  the  simple  folding  of  the  arm,  fore- 
arm, and  hand  of  the  patient  around  the  pelvis  of  the  operator, 
which,  forming  a  series  of  angles,  distribute  the  resistance  so  as 
to  enable  the  operator,  with  oue  hand,  to  aflx)rd  sufficient  fixity 
for  the  application  of  the  powerful  extending  force.  For  the 
limited  strength  of  the  operator,  the  uncertain  and  mutually  ob- 
structive force  derived  from  numerous  assistants,  or  the  danger- 
ous and  sometimes  disastrous  mechanical  extension  by  pulleys  or 
adjusters,  he  substitutes  a  perfectly  controllable  and  easily  sus- 
tained power  of  some  hundreds  of  pounds,  derived  from  nearly 
all  the  muscles  of  the  trunk  and  of  the  upper  and  lower  extremi- 
ties. 

Again,  for  counter-extension — which  must  have  been  a  mat- 
ter of  great  difficulty  when  such  me.asures  as  the  split  sheet,  the 
fixation-table,  the  albi,  or  the  special  belts,  the  numerous  assist- 
ants, the  suspension  of  the  patient  over  a  door,  through  a  lad- 
der, or  from  the  ceiling — the  author  suggests  merely  the  weight 
of  the  patient's  body,  and  the  resistance  afforded  by  its  traction 
or  friction  over  the  rough  surface  of  the  couch. 

For  coaptation,  in  lieu  of  the  various  fulcra,  such  as  the  heel, 
knee,  bed-post,  special  balls,  jack-towels,  etc.,  he  suppHes  one 
which  is  equally  safe  and  efficient,  inasmuch  as  the  well-padded 
gluteal  region  is  unlikely  to  produce  a  rupture  of  the  axillary 
artery,  or  similar  accident,  and  because,  in  the'torsion  of  the 
body,  the  hip  materially  assists  by  forcing  the  head  of  the  hu- 
merus toward  the  glenoid  cavity,  and  by  its  volume  it  makes  the 
extension  tend  to  the  desirable  angle  of  45°,  which  places  the 
deltoid  and  supra-spinous  muscles  in  the  most  favorable  con- 
dition. For  any  additional  manipulation  the  surgeon  has  the 
hand  next  the  patient's  axilla  disengaged  for  such  mananivres  as 
lifting  the  head  of  the  humerus  into  the  cavity,  making  traction 
upon  it  forward,  or  pressure  backward,  according  to  the  nature 
of  the  dislocation.  The  fixation  of  the  scapula  is  a  point  of  con- 
siderable importance,  and  is  secured  by  its  position  between  the 


couch  and  the  body  of  the  patient,  while  its  inferior  angle  is 
supported  by  the  gluteal  region  of  the  operator. 

One  of  the  great  advantages  of  this  operation  is  the  ease  with 
which  the  surgeon  can  reduce  a  dislocation  without  anaesthesia, 
without  assistance,  and  without  the  appearance  of  any  violent 
exertion.  Should  greater  extension  be  necessary,  it  may  easily 
be  applied  to  the  aftected  arm  by  another  assistant,  and  counter- 
extension  may  be  increased  as  easily  by  pressure  on  the  sound 
shoulder  or  the  pelvis. 

Two  New  Methods  of  eeduoino  Dislocations  of  the  Fk- 
MTJH. — The  same  author  {Ihid.,  Oct.,  1882)  also  describes  very 
clearly  two  new  methods  of  reduction  in  dislocations  of  the  fe- 
mur which  are  easily  applied  and  extremely  eflncacious.  For 
the  purposes  of  his  description,  he  divides  all  dislocations  of  the 
femur  into  anterior  and  posterior.  The  following  case  illustrates 
the  method  in  the  latter  form  :  The  patient  was  a  man  of  such 
remarkable  muscular  development  as  to  have  gained  for  himself 
the  title  of  "King  of  the  Quay  Porters,"  a  body  distinguished 
for  their  strength  and  endurance.  The  author's  colleague  on 
three  occasions  consulted  with  the  hospital  staff  and  with  other 
eminent  surgeons.  Guided  by  his  personal  knowledge  and  the 
suggestions  of  his  friends,  he  caused  special  apparatus  to  be  con- 
structed, from  which  he  expected  increased  facilities,  and  inef- 
fectually tried  every  recognized  method  of  reduction.  At  the 
l.ast  consultation  the  author  obtained  permission  to  test  an  expe- 
dient which  had  occurred  to  him.  He  fixed  the  patient's  pelvis 
firmly  on  the  floor,  and,  standing  over  the  limb,  he  flexed  it,  and 
placed  the  patient's  foot  between  his  own  thighs;  then,  passing 
his  forearms  under  the  patient's  knee,  he  made  vigorous  trac- 
tion upward,  and,  to  the  relief  of  all,  effected  the  reduction. 

By  this  favorable  result,  and  a  successful  experience  of  more 
than  six  other  cases,  in  some  of  which  many  methods  were 
tried,  he  has  been  able  to  develop  the  details  of  the  procedure, 
which  are  thus  described  :  Three  strong  screw-hooks  are  in- 
serted into  the  floor,  close  to  the  perinreum  and  each  ilium  of 
the  patient,  and  to  these  hooks  he  is  secured  by  a  strong  band- 
age or  rope.  The  injured  thigh  is  flexed  at  right  angles  to  tlie 
patient's  body,  the  foot  and  lower  extremity  of  the  tibia  are 
placed  against  the  perinseum  of  the  surgeon,  who,  bending  for- 
ward, with  his  knees  slightly  flexed,  passes  bis  forearms  behind 
the  patient's  knee  and  grasps  his  own  elbows.  He  is  now  in 
the  best  position  to  accomplish  the  reduction,  and  with  this  ob- 
ject he  exerts  his  strength  to  draw  the  femur  upward,  the  action 
being  generally  efficient;  but,  when  necessary,  circumduction 
may  be  combined  with  extension,  as  the  surgeon,  while  main- 
taining traction,  sways  his  body  toward  the  patient's  uninjured 
side,  then  toward  his  head,  then  outward,  and,  stepping  back- 
ward, he  lays  with  a  sweep  the  injured  limb  by  its  fellow,  and 
thus  the  dislocation  is  reduced.  In  iscliiatic  dislocations  a  band- 
age, upon  which  an  assistant  may  make  traction,  can  be  passed 
around  the  thigh  close  to  the  trochanter,  and  may  be  useful  for 
the  purpose  of  liberating  the  head  of  the  bone  from  the  sacro- 
sciatic  foramen. 

By  this  method  the  extension  is  applied  in  the  most  approved 
dii-ection,  and  with  the  greatest  economy  of  force,  as  the  mus- 
cles of  prehension  are  hardly  called  into  play,  being  only  re- 
quired for  the  shght  effort  necessary  to  fix  the  hands  on  the 
elbows,  while  the  forearms  are  flexed  by  their  numerous  and 
powerful  muscles,  and  the  patient's  leg  is  kept  in  position  by 
being  a  lever  of  the.third  order;  and  its  displacement,  owing  to 
the  unfavorable  point  to  which  the  power  is  applied,  would 
require  a  force  of  over  a  thousand  pounds.  The  agency  for 
acconiplishing  extension  which  the  author  substitutes  for  the 
pulley  is  ample,  under  perfect  control,  and  sustainable,  if  neces- 
sary, for  a  considerable  time,  being  derived  from  the  most  pow- 
erful muscles  of  the  ,body — those  of  the  back,  shoulders,  and 
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lower  extremities.  It  is  an  adapt.ition  of  the  feat  termed  by 
athletes  "raising"  or  "lifting  a  weight,"  which  affords  an  ex- 
ample of  the  most  powerful  of  human  dynamics— reachin;.',  in 
Bome  instances,  to  eight  hundred  or  one  thousand  pounds,  the 
average  being  from  tlireo  hundred  to  five  liundred  pounds.  The 
counter-extension  is  simply  limited  by  the  streugth  of  the  band- 
age, the  hooks,  and  the  door ;  and  the  boards  are  secured  from 
mbiplacement  by  the  fact  tliat,  in  addition  to  his  own  weight, 
the  oix  rator  transmits  to  them  a  resistance  equal  to  the  power 
he  exerts.  The  screw-hooks  should  have  a  deep  thread,  and 
should  be  inserted  at  an  angle  obtuse  to  the  body  of  the  patient, 
in  order  to  afford  the  greatest  resistance. 

For  anterior  dislocations  the  author  i)roposes  the  following 
method :  The  patient  is  placed  on  his  back  on  a  bed  or  table  ot 
such  an  elevation  that  his  pelvis  is  nearly  as  high  as  the  tro- 
chanter of  the  surgeon.  A  bandiigc  passed  round  the  pelvis,  and 
secured  on  the  side  of  the  table  or  bed  farthest  from  the  dislo- 
cation, affords  edicient  counter-extension.  The  surgeon,  with 
his  face  directed  toward  the  dislocated  joint,  stands  on  the  inner 
side  of  tlie  injured  limb,  with  his  trochanter  pressed  firmly 
against  the  femur;  bending  the  leg  behind  his  back,  he  grasps 
tlie  anklo  with  the  corresponding  hand,  and  is  in  the  position  to 
effect  the  reduction.  lie  now  rotates  or  turns  his  body  away 
from  the  patient,  thus  making  traction  on  the  femur  in  the  most 
favorable  direction,  and  at  the  same  time  pressing  its  head 
toward  the  acetabulum.  The  operator  has  one  hand  disengaged 
for  the  application  of  minor  manipulation  should  it  be  neces- 
sary. 

The  author  takes  pains  distinctly  to  disclaim  any  intention 
of  projiosing  a  substitute  for  the  great  triumph  of  modern  sur- 
gery, the  treatment  of  femoral  dislocation  by  simple  manipu- 
lation during  anicsthesia.  But,  in  case  of  the  failure  of  this 
method,  that  of  the  author  offers  many  advantages.  It  also 
promi,-es  to  render  the  surgeon  independent  of  aniostbesia,  as- 
sist;ints,  and  mechanical  power,  as  in  several  of  his  cases  he 
has  reduced  dislocations  without  aid  from  any  source. 

Tub  Uiioioe  av  Material  for  the  Lioatuke  ok  Autekiek 
IN  their  Continuity.— -Dr.  H.  May  ("  Urit.  Med.  Jour.,"  Oct. 
14,  1882)  discusses  the  relative  value  of  several  of  the  materials 
used  for  ligatures.  The  choice  is  narrowed,  at  the  present  time, 
to  some  form  of  animal  tissue — as  silk,  catgut,  or  the  strip  of 
ox  aorta  recently  advocated  by  Mr.  Harwell.  Whichever  is 
used,  it  is  cut  short,  and  the  wound  closed  over  the  foreign 
body,  in  the  hope  of  obtaining  primary  union.  The  best  mate- 
rial is  that  by  which  this  reipiirement  is  most  surely  fuKilled, 
and  which,  at  the  .same  time,  effects  a  permanent  barrier  to  the 
circulation.  Silk,  even  the  best,  and  with  the  most  careful  aiiti- 
septic  precautions,  can  not  be  relied  on  for  the  former  purpose. 
Though  the  peritonioum  has  the  power  of  encapsulating  it,  the 
connective  tissue  only  does  so  as  a  lucky  accident,  and,  more 
often  than  not,  strangulation  of  the  outer  coat  of  the  vessel  pro- 
ceeds to  ulceration,  by  which  the  ligature  is  cast  loose.  By 
means  of  catgut  a  true  subcutaneous  ligature  can  bo  insured, 
but  the  permanent  occlusion  of  the  vessel  is  not  so  certain. 

In  the  well-known  case  of  Spence,  in  ISfiO,  the  catgut  soft- 
ened and  relaxed  its  hold  upon  the  common  carotid  with  a  fatal 
result.  This  case  and  others  occurring  at  the  s.ain'e  time  were 
not  treated  with  antiseptic  precautions.  Since  then  Lister's  in- 
cessant labors  have  culminated  in  the  cbroniioized  catgut,  which 
'will  retain  its  hold  on  a  vessel  for  three  weeks,  and  yet  be- 
come absorbed  or  encapsulated."  This  appears  to  be  the  per- 
fection of  a  ligature. 

The  author  has,  during  the  past  year,  ligatured  four  large 
arterial  trunks  in  their  continuity.  In  three  cases  he  used  ordi- 
nary catgut;  in  the  fourth,  chromicized  gut.  In  the  last  case 
the  result  was  not  so  satisfactory  as  in  the  other  three,  for  the 


wound  did  not  heal  throughout  its  entire  extent,  ond  a  small 
sinus  remained  for  a  long  time,  which  seemed  to  lead  down  to 
the  ligature.  Inasmnch  as  the  writer  could  discover  no  failure 
in  the  antiseptic  precautions  in  this  case,  he  believes  the  failure 
to  obtain  primary  union  throughout  the  whole  wound  may 
fairly  be  attributed  to  the  ligature  employed. 

The  Lary-vx-fokk  fob  removino  Larynoeal  Neoplasms. 
— Voltolini,  of  Breslau  ("Arch,  of  Laryngol.,"  Oct.,  1882),  de- 
scribes and  figures  this  instrument  for  the  first  time  in  an 
American  journal.  He  does  so,  as  he  says,  on  the  one  hand,  to 
(juiet  those  of  his  colleagues  who  imagine  that  he  operates  only 
with  the  galvano-cantery  ap[iaratus,  and  recently  with  the 
s|)onge  ;  and,  on  the  other,  because  he  considers  the  instrument 
a  very  efficient  one.  The  larynx-fork  is  an  instrument  sharp 
only  within,  combining  guillotine,  knife,  forceps,  and  cutting- 
loop  in  one  instrument,  shaped,  as  its  name  indicates,  like  a 
fork,  the  inner  edges  of  the  prongs  being  cutting  surfaces, 
while  the  outer  are  smooth  and  rounded.  It  can,  therefore, 
boldly  be  put  into  the  larynx  or  pharynx  without  the  fear  of 
[iroducing  injury  during  the  introduction  or  withdrawal, 
whether  the  patient  heaves,  swallows,  or  moves.  A  lancet- 
shaped  knife  acts  as  a  sharp  wedge  ;  the  point  first  pierces  the 
lis.sucs,  and  the  two  sharp  edges  enlarge  the  wound.  The  fork 
acts  similarly,  only  in  reversed  order.  It  separates  the  soft 
parts  to  the  same  extent  as  a  lancet-shaped  knife  of  the  same 
l)rcadth,  the  only  difference  between  the  two  instruments  being 
that  in  the  knife  the  point  is  downward,  while  in  the  fork  the 
point  of  the  two  cutting  halves  is  upward.  The  two  inner  free 
borders  represent  cutting  knives,  which  end  above  in  a  circular 
cutting  edge.  The  object  of  the  circular  space  is  that  the  soft 
tissues  (pendant  or  cauliflower  papilloma,  etc.),  after  the  knives 
have  pierced  them,  may  remain  fixed  in  the  hole,  and  eventually 
be  torn  away.  The  instrument  is  very  slender  ami  thin,  like  a 
larynx-probe,  and  can  in  a  moment  be  bent  at  will,  for  only  the 
p<iint3  and  knife  are  made  of  hardened  steel,  the  rest  of  flexible 
material. 

As  a  matter  of  course,  the  author  has  two  forks,  one  in  which 
the  two  prongs  are  behind  each  other,  and  one  in  which  they 
are  side  by  side.  He  uses  them  according  to  the  seat  of  the  neo- 
plasm in  the  larynx — the  first  when  it  is  attached  laterally,  the 
second  when  seated  either  at  the  back  or  front. 

The  author  gives  one  case  in  which  the  fork  was  of  signal 
service.  The  patient  was  nearly  suffocating  on  account  of  a 
polyp,  as  large  as  a  German  i>Ium,  nearly  completely  tilling  the 
whole  larynx,  which,  however,  in  spite  of  its  enormous  size,  the 
mirror  had  not  revealed  to  another  physician,  because  the  epi- 
glottis nearly  touched  the  posterior  wall  of  the  pharynx.  On 
this  account,  every  intra-oral  operative  procedure  was  exces- 
sively difficult.  In  such  a  case  of  urgent  dyspnwa  even  trache- 
otomy is  dangerous,  because  tl'.e  blood  running  down  the  tra- 
chea may  occlude  the  small  air-|)as.s:ige  which  is  lelt.  The  author 
therefore  tried  iiitra-iaryngeal  operation.  With  great  caution 
he  used  the  galvnno-cautery,  the  only  instrument  which  seemed 
permissible.  In  spite  of  the  greatest  caution,  the  irritation  of 
the  operation  caused  so  much  dyspna'a  that  the  )>atient  had  to 
remain  sitting  upright  in  a  chair  during  a  night  and  a  day.  But 
the  consequent  suppuration  diminishe<l  the  polyp  to  such  an  ex- 
tent that  the  danger  of  asphyxia  passed  away,  and  bolder  pro- 
cedures became  jjo^sible.  The  epiglottis  also  gradually  became 
raided,  and  allowed  a  better  view  of  the  larynx.  The  large 
polyp  was  seen  to  consist  of  two  portions:  one  above  the  vocJ 
bands,  almost  com[detely  filling  the  laryngeal  space;  the  other, 
at  least  as  large  as  a  lijizel-hut,  under  the  vocal  bnnil-,  pn>ject- 
ing  into  the  trachea.  Galvano-cautery  achieved  most  brilliant 
triumphs.  More  and  more  of  the  two  projecting  portions  waa 
destroyed,  and  the  suoceedLog  sappuration  farther  reduced  the 
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polyp.  At  length  the  lower  tumor  had  become  so  small  that  it 
moved  up  and  down  during  respiration,  and  caused,  as  it  passed 
tlie  vDcal  bands,  a  flapping  noise  which  bystanders  could  hear. 
As  the  author  considered  it  important  not  to  let  this  lower  por- 
tion of  the  polyp,  perchance  in  the  night,  fall  into  the  trachea, 
as  it  might  have  done  under  the  continued  use  of  the  galvano- 
cautery,  he  had  a  strong  desire  to  remove  from  the  larynx  the 
whole  tumor  at  once.  The  pendent  position  of  the  epiglottis 
and  the  inaccessibility  of  the  larynx  made  it  impossible  to  grasp 
it  with  the  forceps.  Then  the  fork  came  into  play — one  with 
the  prongs  behind  each  other.  Tliis  delicate  instrument  was 
introduced  between  and  below  the  vocal  cords,  the  flapping  piece 
was  transfixed,  and  the  fork  and  tumor  withdrawn  together.  It 
required  some  force  to  free  with  the  fingers  the  morbid  mass 
from  the  instrument,  into  the  opening  of  which  it  was  tightly 
wedged.  It  measured  one  centimetre  and  a  half  in  length,  and 
three  quarters  of  a  centimetre  in  breadth. 

Diffuse  Aneurism  of  the  Femoral;  Operation  of  Anttl- 
Lfs  WITH  Esmarch's  Bandage  ;  Cure. — Pr.  D.  Molli^re  ("Lyon 
ra6d.,"  Oct.  1,  1882)  asks  whether  in  all  aneurisms  of  the  ex- 
treirities  we  should  have  recourse  to  indirect  compression,  either 
digital  or  mechanical ;  and,  in  case  of  the  failure  of  this  means, 
whether  Esmarch's  bandage  should  be  applied.  This,  he  thinks, 
is  the  only  question  which  seems  to  occupy  the  minds  of  the 
surgeons  of  to-day;  and  almost  all  of  the  observations  which 
have  been  published  during  the  last  few  years  have  been  di- 
rected toward  the  solution  of  this  problem.  The  case  of  which 
he  gives  the  details  is  intended  to  show  that  the  old  operation  of 
Antyllns  is  sometimes  indicated ;  and  that  the  surgeon  may  find 
himself  in  the  midst  of  threatening  accidents,  which  can  only  be 
met  by  a  free  opening  in  the  sac  and  the  ligature  of  both  ends 
of  the  wounded  artery.  He  holds  that  by  the  use  of  Esmarch's 
bandage  and  antiseptic  precautions  the  great  dangers  of  this 
method  may  be  avoided.  These  dangers  are  failure  to  find  the 
wounded  point  in  the  artery  in  the  midst  of  tissues  infiltrated  with 
blood,  and  constantly  threatened  with  a  terrible  hfemorrhage; 
and,  again,  the  risk  of  septicaemia  and  secondary  haamorrhage 
which  arises  from  so  large  a  wound  exposed  to  the  air,  and  to 
the  fermentation  of  blood-clots.  The  method  of  Antyllus  may 
at  present  be  considered  as  harmless  and  easy.  The  ancient  de- 
scriptions have  greatly  exaggerated  the  difliculties  of  the  opera- 
tive procedure,  which  is  essentially  simple  when  the  circulation 
has  been  stopped  by  Esmarch's  bandage. 

The  patient  upon  whom  Molli^re  operated  was  a  man,  aged 
thirty-five  years,  in  good  general  condition,  who  a  few  weeks 
before  had  thrust  a  pair  of  scissors  into  his  thigh  at  the  level  of 
Hunter's  canal.  At  the  moment  of  the  accident  he  had  lost  an 
enormous  quantity  of  blood.  On  admission  there  was  a  cicatrix 
about  one  centimetre  long,  and  covered  with  a  thin  crust  at  the 
point  of  injury.  The  thigh  at  this  point  was  the  seat  of  a  very 
large,  soft,  diffuse  tumor,  having  the  volume  of  the  fist,  and  lo- 
cated deeply  among  the  muscular  layers  of  the  thigh.  It  was 
distinctly  felt  by  the  side  of  the  popliteal  space  between  the  bi- 
ceps and  the  muscular  body  of  the  internal  region.  It  pulsated 
synchronously  with  the  pulse,  and,  by  placing  an  index  of  paper 
on  the  skin  of  the  region,  the  expansive  movements  could  easily 
be  demonstrated.  All  these  signs  vanished  when  the  femoral 
was  compressed  in  the  groin.  On  auscultation,  a  hruit  de  aovffle 
was  exceedingly  well  marked  at  the  point  of  the  cicatrix.  The 
diagnosis  was  traumatic,  diffuse  femoral  aneurism.  The  patient 
himself  gave  an  exceedingly  good  corroboration  of  the  fact  tliat 
the  aneurism  was  diffuse,  for  he  had  noticed  that  since  his  en- 
trance to  the  hospital  it  had  daily  increased  in  size.  It  was 
noted  as  a  singular  fact  that  the  region  was  normal  in  color,  the 
skin  had  the  same  tint  as  the  rest  of  the  limb,  and  there  was  no 
trace  of  eochymosis. 


In  the  presence  of  so  grave  a  lesion,  what  treatment  was  to 
be  adopted  ?  The  author  thought  at  first  of  indirect  compres- 
sion as  the  most  simple  and  least  offensive  measure.  By  apply- 
ing the  compressor  of  Jacques  Bonnet  (a  bit  of  wood  and  an 
elastic  band)  a  rapid  amelioration  was  gained,  and  at  the  end  of 
two  days  the  tumor  had  become  immovable  and  silent. 

A  single  consideration  made  the  author  hesitate  at  first  in 
applying  this  treatment.  Was  the  cicatrix  of  the  wound  solid 
enough  to  give  security  against  a  severe  hsemorrhage  ?  It  in- 
spired the  author  with  little  confidence;  but  the  patient  was 
exceedingly  intelligent,  and  it  was  easy  to  make  him  understand 
what  accident  might  happen,  and  what  he  was  to  do  under  the 
circumstances. 

After  he  had  been  eight  days  in  hospital  he  remarked  to  the 
surgeon  that  his  leg  was  swollen,  and  that  the  skin  of  the  thigh 
was  oedcmatous.  At  the  same  time  he  complained  of  suffering 
greatly.  The  temperature  of  the  part  was  raised,  and  he  had  a 
light  febrile  movement.  Two  hours  later  he  removed  the  com- 
pressor for  an  instant  to  change  his  position  in  bed,  and  instantly 
there  was  a  gush  of  blood  from  the  old  cicatrix  reaching  a 
yard.  To  place  his  finger  on  the  wound,  and  replace  the 
compressor  on  the  femoral,  was  the  work  of  an  instant  for  the 
patient. 

Molliere,  being  called  instantly,  placed  the  patient  under 
ether,  while  an  assistant  compressed  the  femoral  with  his  fin- 
gers, and  resolved  to  ligature  the  two  ends  of  the  artery  in  the 
wound  and  to  drain  the  sac  after  having  turned  out  the  clots. 
This  was  done  immediately,  after  having  applied  Esmarch's 
bandage,  which  was  loosely  placed  over  the  affected  point,  lest 
too  great  compression  should  favor  the  infiltration  of  clots  into 
the  cellular  tissue.  An  incision  of  six  or  eight  centimetres  was 
made  over  the  course  of  the  artery.  This  was  found  to  be  per- 
forated on  its  internal  aspect,  showing  an  oval  orifice  about  one 
centimetre  long.  Two  ligatures  were  placed,  one  above  and 
one  below,  and  the  artery  was  divided  between  them.  An 
enormous  mass  of  clots  was  then  turned  out,  which  were  liqui- 
fied, and  showed  no  trace  of  organization.  The  muscles  had 
been  dissected  by  the  blood,  and  the  femur  was  denuded  on  its 
posterior  surface  and  roughened — a  condition  so  frequently  seen 
in  vertebrae  in  contact  with  aneurisms,  but  very  rarely  in  the 
bones  of  the  extremities.  A  counter-opening  was  made  on  the 
outer  surface,  and  a  drain  passed  through  the  wound,  which  was 
closed  with  five  metallic  sutures.  Thanks  to  the  bandage,  the 
operation  was  absolutely  bloodless,  and  was  done  with  the  great- 
est facility.  All  the  antiseptic  methods  were  followed  as  strictly 
as  possible.  The  leg  was  enveloped  in  salicylated  cotton;  but 
over  the  wound  only  a  light  dressing  was  applied,  and  the  Mack- 
intosh was  omitted,  so  that  no  secondary  hsemorrhage  might  be 
concealed.  No  accident  interfered  with  the  progress  of  the 
cure.  There  was  a  slight  cedema  of  the  back  of  the  foot,  which 
disappeared  rapidly.  During  the  first  week  the  limb  was  im- 
mobilized in  a  large  gutter  of  Bonnet,  to  prevent  all  movement. 
When  the  patient  left  the  hospital,  perfectly  cured,  he  walked 
freely,  and  showed  only  two  perfectly  healthy  cicatrices — one 
on  the  inside,  and  the  other  on  the  outside  of  the  thigh. 

Other  NoteiDorthy  Papers. 

Atlee,  J.  L. — Report  of  a  case  of  strangulated  hernia  compli- 
cated by  a  very  extraordinary  diseased  spermatic  cord.  "  Am. 
Jour,  of  the  Med.  Sci.,"  Jan.,  1883. 

Banks,  W.  M. — On  the  radical  cure  of  hernia  by  removal  of  the 
sac  and  stitching  together  the  pillars  of  the  ring.  [Brit. 
Med.  Assoc.]     "  Brit.  Med.  Jour.,"  Nov.  18,  1882. 

Baewell,  R. — On  dislocation  of  the  foot,  with  version  and  tor- 
sion of  the  astragalus.  [Roy.  Med.  and  Chir.  Soc,  London.] 
Hid.,  Oct.  28,  1882'. 
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Berry,  W. — On  absorbent  dressings,  cliiefly  in  reference  to  the 

treatment  of  wounds  after  operation.     "  Lancet,"  Oct.  21, 
1882. 
Bbunton,  T.  L. — How  to  nial<e  a  poaltice.    "  Practitioner,"  Oct., 

1882. 
Hmr.,  W.  T. — On  the  radical  cure  of  hernia  by  Ilcaton's  opera- 
lion.     "Med.  Record,"  Nov.  11,  1882. 
Cohen,  J.  S. — Tuberculosis  as  manifested  in  the  birynx.     ''Am. 

.(our.  of  tlie  Med.  Sci.,"  .Jan.,  188.3. 
I»E  Vkociii,  p. — Kxtirpation  of  the  l<idney.    "Western  Lancet," 

Oct.,  1882. 
Ki.DER,  G. — A  successful  case  of  nephrotomy  and  nepliroctoiiiy 

for  scrofulous  pyelitis.     "  Lancet,"  Oct.  7,  1882. 
Frrouson,  J. — On   a  modification  of  sponge-graftinp.     "  Brit. 

Med.  .Jour.,"  Dec.  10,  1882. 
Fowi.Kii,  G.  R. — Napiithalin  as  a  wound-dressing.     "  Proc.  of 

the  Med.  Soc.  of  the  County  of  Kings,"  Jan.,  1883. 
GiiiNKY,  V.  P. — A  case  of  slow  and  one  of  swift  compres.sion  of 

the  spinal  cord   from  dislocation  of  the  odontoid  process. 

"  Am.  .lour,  of  Neurol,  and  Psychiat.,"  Nov.,  1882. 
GoDi.EK,  R.  J.— Tliree  cases  of  intussusception  in  infants  treated 

l)y  abdominal  section.     [Clin.  Soc.  of  London.)     "  Brit.  Med. 

.Jour.,"  Dec.  Ki,  1882. 
Ora.nt,  .J.  A. — Cancer  of  llio  brca.st  in  its  relation  to  Papet's 

disease  of  the  breast.    "  Canada  Med.  and  Surg.  .Jour.,"  Oct., 

1882. 
IIaokr. — Uebor  den  Naphtlialinverband.     "  Centralbl.  f.  Chir.," 

Dec.  10,  1882. 
Hamilton,  F.  H. — "Vertical  extension"   in  tlie  treatment  of 

fracture  of  tlie  thigli  in  cliildren.    "  Med.  Gaz.,"  Oct.  7, 1882. 
IIahhison,  R. — Case  of  litholapaxy  in  wliich  a  stone  weigiiing 

over  two  ounces  was  removed  at  one  .sitting.     [Brit.  Med. 

Assoc]     "  Brit.  Med.  Jour.,"  Oct.  7,  1882. 
IloKFTMAN,  11. — Versuche  fiber  das  Na[)lithalin  als  Verbandmit- 

tel.     "  Centralbl.  f.  Chir.,"  Oct.  28,  1882. 
.IdUDiHON,  C. — A  case  of  recovery  after  a  brolien  neck.     "Lan- 
cet," Oct.  21,  1882. 
Kkyks,  E.  L. — Pneumo-uria.     "Med.  News,"  Dec.  16,  1882. 
KitiHiiMiKU,  M. — Du  cancer  du  corps  thyroidc.     "  Ann.  des  mal. 

do  I'oreillc,"  etc.,  Nov.,  1882. 
Khisiiabbh,  M. — Note  additioncllo  sur  l:i  laryngotomiu   intci- 

crico-tliyroidiennc.     "  Ann.  des  mal.  dc  I'oreille,"  etc.,  Nov., 

1882. 
Lediari),  II.  A. — Note  on  the  use  of  boroglyccride  in  the  treat- 
ment of  wounds.     "  Lancet,"  Nov.  18,  1882. 
Lkihy.— On  bacillus  anthraois.    "  Proc.  of  the  Acad,  of  Nat.  Sci. 

of  Philadelphia,"  May-Oct,  1882. 
<i  zKv,  C. — On   a  case  of  acute  traumatic  malignancy.     [Brit. 

Med.  Assoc]     "  Brit.  Med.  Jour.,"  Oct.  28,  1882. 
BicuELOT,  L.  (i. — Fistide  salivaire  du  canal  do  StL'non. — Procfd^ 

nouveau.     "  Union  m(Jd.,"  Oct.  3,  1882. 
Sanctuary,  T. — Three  successful  cases  of  sponge-grnfting,  with 

remarks.     "Brit.  Med.  Jour.,"  Dec.  10,  1882. 
Savory,  W.  S. — Notes  on  concussion  of  the  spinal  cord  and 

brain.     "Lancet,"  Nov.  2.5,  1882. 
Tait,  L.— a  successful  case  of  nephrectomy.    [Brit.  Med.  .V.ssoc] 

"  Brit.  Med.  Jour.,"  Nov.  11,  1882. 
Tait,  L.---A  third   successful   case  of  choUcy.stotomy.      [Brit. 

Mod.  Assoc]     lUd.,  Nov.  18.  1882. 
Tmoknto.v,  J.  K. — Mesenteric  and   omental   cysts.     Ibid.^  Dee. 

23,  1882. 
Trkiu,  II.— Zur  Kasuislik  und  Diagnostik   dor  Luxatio  fonioris 

obturatoria.     "Centralbl.  f.  Chir.,"  Nov.  11,  1882. 
Treves,  F.— On  resection  of  portions  of  intestine.     [Roy.  Med. 

and  Chip.  Soo.,  London.]    "  Brit.  Med.  Jour.,"  Dec.  16,  1882. 
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Whitehead,  W. — Snccessfnl  extirpation  of  the  larynx. 

cet,"  Nov.  4,  1882. 
WifiHT,  J.  S. — Amputation  at  the  knee  joint.     "  Proc.   of  the 
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A  Plea  for  the  New  State  Code. — [We  are  indebted  lo  ihe 
courtesy  of  tlic  "  Mediciil  Kccord "  for  proof-slips  of  the  following 
(locument,  entitled  "  The  New  York  Code  of  Medical  Ediirs  and  Free- 
dom in  Consullalion :  a  Presentment  of  the  Case  fur  the  Non-Re^trict- 
ivc  Clause  in  the  New  Code.  By  One  of  its  Advocates."'  It  reaches 
us  loo  hue  for  commcDl.] 

Hvia  governing  C'owiuUatioru. — "  .Members  of  the  Medical  Society 
of  the  State  of  New  York,  and  of  the  medical  Rocieties  in  alliliatlon 
therewith,  may  meet  ia  consultation  legally  quali&cd  practitioners  of 
medicine.  EmcrgcDcies  may  occur  in  which  all  reatriclions  should,  id 
the  jiuipnicnt  of  the  practitioner,  jicid  to  the  demands  of  bumtDity  " 
(Code  of  Ethics  of  New  York  St.ite  Medical  Society). 

The  section  in  question  simply  pcrmiln  consultation  with  legally 
qualified  practitioners,  whatever  llicir  therapeutic  methods. 

"  But  no  one  can  be  considered  as  a  regular  practitioner  or  •  fit 
associate  in  consultation  whose  practice  is  based  on  an  exclusive  dogma, 
to  the  reji'Ction  of  the  accumulated  experience  of  the  profession  and 
of  the  aids  actually  funii.shed  by  physiology,  pathology,  and  organic 
chemistry  "  (Code  of  Ethics  of  the  American  Association). 

The  restrictive  section  in  the  old  code  forbade  consultation  with 
any  but  regular  physicians,  defining  "  regular  "  as  above. 

The  question  at  issue  is  not  primarily  the  utility,  or  otbe.-wise,  of 
consultinp  with  any  b'lt  those  who  call  themselves  "  rcijidar,"  but  con- 
cerning the  advi<ubility  and  ju'lice  of  the  individual  being  allowed  to 
do  so  if  the  welfare  of  the  patient  or  of  the  community  seems  to  de- 
mand it;  but  concerning  the  advisability  and  justice  of  allowing  every 
physician  to  decide  for  himself  whether  he  will  or  will  not  do  so. 

Reasons  for  (he  Change — Objections  lo  the  Old  Restriction. — 1.  It  vat 
inoperative.  For  many  years  the  numl>er  of  cafes  of  discipline  for 
violation  of  this  restriction  has  been  extremely  few.  Although  we 
have  positive  knowledge  tliat  consultations  with  so-called  "  irregular 
practitioners  "  (putc  often  occur,  we  have  been  able  to  find  no  instance, 
occurring  within  recent  years,  when  such  cases  have  been  subjected 
in  New  York  State  to  investigotion  and  discipline. 

2.  II  failed  lo  lessen  ijiiackery.  We  can  find  no  eviilence  that  the 
old  restriction,  while  placing  a  formal  barrier  about  regular  medicine, 
has  lessened  the  number  of  qu.icks,  or  injured  tluir  prosperity. 

3.  It  was  opjMsed  to  llie  general  ju'lgnxent  of  the  public,  who  never 
have  understood,  and  never  can  be  made  to  understand,  the  tecbnicality 
on  which  the  old  restriction  waa  based.  It  therefore  injured  the  stand- 
ing of  the  (Tofessioii  before  the  world. 

The  people  ond  \Ay  press  throughout  the  country  unanimously  ap- 
prove the  action  of  the  State  Society  in  rcmovinR  the  restriction.  Such 
a  complete  ummimity  of  opinion  among  all  classes  upon  a  que.<lion  of 
morals  should  not  be  disregarded. 

4.  /I  affronted  and  made  enemies  of  nil  medical  men  declared  lo  b* 
irregular.  It  wns  a  form  of  persecution  which  was  just  weak  enough 
to  act  as  a  stimulus  and  help  to  the  perseeiilcd. 

6.  It  infringed  on  individual  rights.  Our  cimrtcred  medical  socie- 
ties have  a  right  to  say  what  shall  be  the  monil  qualiticatioDS  of  their 
members,  judginj;  them  by  the  ordinary  moral  standards ;  bat  they 
have  no  right  (morally)  to  impose  a  special  line  of  conduct  upon  indi- 
viduals, and  say  arbitrarily  that  such  rule  of  action  alone  is  right. 
This  establishes  a  technical  morality  which  is  not  only  unjust,  but  is 
unphilosophic.ll  and  at  variance  with  the  principles  of  modem  ethics 
Oood  and  bad  are  only  relative  terms.  A  certain  line  of  conduct  pur- 
sued by  a  huudre  I  persons  may  be  good  in  ninety  cases,  bad  in  ten. 
The  motive  is  the  mam  issue.     A  consultation  with  a  "  regular  "  pby- 
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sician  may  be  dishonest  and  raerceniiry.  Medical  societies  and  codes 
may  urge  honesty  of  action  and  right  conduct  generally,  but  to  pie- 
FCiibe  specific  things,  and  say  that  they  alone  are  always  right,  is  un- 
wise and  unjust. 

6.  The  definition  of  an  irregular  physician  given  by  the  old  code 
does  not  describe  all  in  this  State  who  are  classed  as  irregular.  If  liter- 
ally interpreted  it  would  really  permit  consultation  with  many  of  this 
class.  Whatever  may  liave  been  the  condition  of  medical  education 
and  morals  at  the  time  when  the  "American  Code"  was  adopted,  the 
number  of  those  styled  "  regular"  docs  not  now  embrace  all  who  are 
educated,  honest,  and  trustworthy  practitioners.  This  is  demonstrable 
in  the  experience  of  nearly  every  physician  whi  has  been  for  even  a 
few  year's  in  practice  in  this  State.  The  attitude  of  the  defendants  of 
the  old  code  is  therefore  inconsistent. 

7.  A  legal  wrong  was  done  by  the  old  code,  in  the  opinion  of  emi- 
nent lawyers.  The  State  Medical  Socictv  is  a  chartered  institution 
with  certain  powers  by  wliich  it  profits.  Yet  it  used  these  powers  to 
exclude  from  professional  recognition  and  to  injure  persons  whose 
legal  status  was  exactly  hke  that  of  its  own  members. 

8.  It  teas  a  hindrance  to  securing  medical  legislation  for  the  general 
elevation  of  the  profession.  This  has  been  illustrated  in  Massachusetl.*^ 
and  other  States,  as  well  as  in  New  York. 

Advantages  of  the  New  Section. — Its  advantages  are  summed  up  in 
this:  that  it  does  away  with  the  objections  just  enumerated,  to  the 
old,  restrictive  code. 

It  is  in  harmony  with  general  ethical  principles  which  urge  the 
discharge  of  our  duty  toward  ourselves  and  our  brother  rather  than 
the  assumption  of  a  special  attitude  toward  a  class  prejudged  and  con- 
demned. 

It  places  the  profession  beside  that  of  France  and  Germany,  wlier*- 
the  policy  of  ignoring  rather  than  of  actively  opposing  homceopathy 
and  other  dogmas  is  successfully  pursued. 

It  gives  opportunities  for  showing  that  the  surest  way  to  vindicate 
the  superiority  of  scientific  medicine  is  to  let  it  come  in  contact  am' 
comparison  with  charlatanry. 

Special  Charges  and  Objections  made  to  the  New  Section. — 1.  T/ial 
it  wets  (he  tvork  of  specialists  leho  xvished  to  increase  their  consuUatioii 
practice.  This  charge  has  been  laboriously,  persistently,  and  insult- 
ingly made.  While  it  has  notidng  to  do  with  the  absolute  merits  ol 
the  cjuestion,  it  is,  we  believe,  entirely  false. 

Tlie  code  was  drawn  up  by  a  committee  of  five,  three  of  wbon 
were  general  practitioners;  and  three,  also,  were  ex-presidents  of  the 
Bociety,  widely  known  and  entirely  trustci. 

2.  That  the  code  was  rushed  through  the  society  hastily,  by  a  small 
vote.  The  new  code  was  fully  discussed,  at  gieat  length,  in  two  se.'- 
eions,  and  w.as  adopted  by  a  vole  of  fifty-two  to  eighteen.  Some  who 
voted  against  it  voted  for  the  Roosa  resolution,  so  that  the  majority 
for  a  merely  non-restrictive  clause  would  really  have  been  larger.  The 
meeting  itself  was  one  of  the  largest  that  tlie  society  ever  held. 

3.  That  the  new  section  is  an  entire  surrender  to  dogmatic  medicine, 
i.  c,  an  acknowledgment  of  the  ti-uth  of  homwopcdhy,  'J'homsonianism, 
etc.,  and  that  it  implies  the  confession  of  having  previously  held  a  false 
position.  The  new  clause  simply  means  that  we  believe  it  unwise  and 
unjust  to  forbid  consultations  nith  lepally  qualified  practitioner.-*.  It 
advises  nothing  and  admits  notliing  bcyjnd  the  principle  that  there 
may  be  occasions  when  the  rights  of  humanity  should  be  considered 
paramount  to  the  demands  of  trade-unionism. 

The  questions  of  ''  surrendeiing  "  or  "admitiing,"  however,  we  re- 
peat, have  no  bearing  upon  the  absolute  right  or  wrong  of  tlie  thing 
done.  If  the  previous  position  was  really  wrong,  it  should  be  only  fair 
to  admit  it.  It  should  be  remembered,  moreover,  that  society  pro 
greS'^es  and  requires  new  adjustments. 

4.  That  the  homropathist  or  other  mediccd  dogmatist  can  have  noth- 
ing in  common  with  the  scientific  praciiliojier,  and  that  consultation  be- 
tween the  two  must,  a  priori,  be  absurd,  futile,  or  even  injurious. — Tiie 
code  admits,  does  not  advise,  such  consultations.  It  uiges  lioiiesty, 
and  if  a  doctor  be  honest  and  beheve  the  above  [sic],  he  need  not  con- 
sult with  dogmatic  or  dishonest  physicians.  But  even  admitting  tlie 
above  [«ic]  proposition  bo  far  as  relates  to  therapeutics,  it  does  not 


nece.-sarily  cover  matters  of  diagnosis  or  general  management.  Fur- 
ihermorc,  iu  this  State,  many  so-called  irregulars  are  not  followers  of 
dogmatic  medicine. 

5.  That  it  will  lower  the  tone  of  the  profession  It  is  claimed  that 
the  removal  of  the  restriction  will  lower  the  tone  of  the  profession  and 
lead  to  moral  decline  and  decay. 

It  is  impossible  to  prove  such  a  charge,  and  only  declamatory 
statements  have  so  far  been  brought  forward  in  evidence.  Experience 
so  far  shows  that  individual  morals  are  not  appreciably  affected  by  so- 
ciety codes.  Doctor-i  become  good  or  bad  as  other  persons  do.  The 
superiority  of  scientific  medicine  must  be  proved  by  its  works.  Soci- 
eties can  elevate  medicine  most  by  scientific  work  and  criticism — which 
is  their  legitimate  function.  As  regards  ethics,  they  can  only  urge 
general  right  conduct.  The  present  code  continues  to  urge  and  de- 
mand this  of  its  members  ;  if  they  obey  it  they  can  not  be  made  worse 
hy  having  the  privilege  of  consulting  as  conscience  dictates.  On  the 
Jther  hand,  submission  to  a  code  of  ethics  which  is  believed  to  be 
unjust,  oppressive,  and  opposed  to  the  demands  of  conscience  and  the 
sense  of  humanity,  is  certainly  not  calculated  to  elevate  the  moral  tone 
or  inculcate  honesty  of  principles. 

The  Commitment  of  Lunatics. — On  January  4,  1882,  the  Senate  of 
this  State  passed  a  resolution  requesting  the  Attorney-General,  Leslie 
W.  Russell,  and  the  State  Commissioner  in  Lunacy,  Dr.  John  Ordro- 
naux,  to  report  to  the  Legislature  such  amendments  to  the  laws  relating 
tj  the  insane  as  might  seem  to  them  desirable.  In  pursuance  of  such 
request,  they  in  turn  asked  the  Medico-Legal  Society  of  this  city  to  state 
such  changes  as  were  deemed  necessary.  Quite  recently  the  Perma- 
nent Commission  of  the  society,  to  whom  the  matter  was  referred — 
consisting  of  Clark  Bell,  Esq.,  Austin  Abbott,  Esq.,  George  II.  Y^aman, 
Esq.,  Jacob  F.  Miller,  Esq.,  Dr.  R.  J.  O'Sullivan,  and  Dr.  Wooster 
Beach — have  made  a  very  careful  report,  which  will  demand  the  atten- 
tion of  the  general  public  as  well  us  members  of  both  the  medical 
and  legal  professions. 

The  Committee,  in  contrast  with  Mr.  Russell  and  Dr.  Ordronaux, 
take  the  ground  that  tlie  whole  system  of  lunacy  laws  is  inadequate 
to  the  needs  of  the  case,  and  should  not  be  changed  by  nmendnjents 
here  and  there,  but  should  be  exai.ined  carefully  by  a  commission 
appointed  for  the  purpose,  and  revised  from  beginning  to  end. 

The  main  points  considered  were  the  proper  safeguards  to  be  thrown 
about  the  le.gal  commitment  to  a.«ylums,  and  the  means  to  be  suggested 
for  discharge  in  case  of  erroneous  confinement  or  the  recovery  of  the 
p.atient. 

The  laws  of  the  State  at  present  allow  a  commitment  to  an  asylum 
upon  the  certificate  of  two  physicians  of  three  years' standing;  but  the 
confinement  sh.all  not  be  longer  than  five  days,  unless  within  that  time 
the  certificate  shall  be  approved  by  a  judge  or  justice  of  a  court  of 
record  in  the  county  or  district  in  which  the  alleged  lunatic  resides. 
The  qualifications  of  the  physicians,  in  addition  to  three  years'  practice, 
are  that  they  shall  be  of  reputable  character,  graduates  of  some  in- 
corporated medical  college,  and  permanent  residents  of  the  State,  whicW 
qualifications  must  be  certified  to  by  the  judge.  The  Committee  wer^ 
of  the  unanimous  opinion  that  it  ouslit  not  to  be  in  the  power  of  any 
two  physicians  to  commit  to  an  asylum  upon  a  simple  certificate,  and 
that  no  person,  sane  or  insane,  should  be  shut  up  for  five  days,  or  any 
other  time,  without  due  prcccss  of  law,  or  the  decree  of  a  court  of  com- 
petent jurisdiction,  and  a  full  opportunity  being  granted  for  a  liearing. 
Tlie  Committee  are  also  of  the  opinion  that  the  statutory  qu.-ilifications 
of  the  examining  physicians  are  radically  deff  ctive.  They  say  that  the 
"physician  may  be  perfectly  respectable,  of  the  highest  character,  and 
three  ^or  even  twenty)  .\ cars' practice,  and  still,  I'ro.ni  lack  of  experi- 
ence on  this  subject,  not  be  entitled  to  act,  especially  iu  difficult, 
obscure,  or  doubtful  cases." 

In  place  of  this  provision  the  Committee  advise  that  examiners  in 
lunacy  should  be  selected  by  a  competent  commission  or  tribunal, 
and  should  be  only  men  who  are  peculiarly  qualified  by  experience, 
skill,  study,  and  attainments,  to  speak  intelligently  upon  such  cases. 
They  also  suggest  that  no  judge  should  sign  an  order  for  commitment 
except  after  full  and  satisfactory  evidence,  by  well-qualified  medical 
experts,  that  the  person  was  insane  at  the  time ;  and  that,  if  pos- 
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giblo,  such  person  slioiiUl  be  broufilit  into  Court  bjfore  tlie  order  is 
signed. 

In  answer  to  the  objection  tlmt  great  Imrm  mig)it  be  cansed  by  the 
vinlent  acts  of  snme  majnan  before  this  macliinery  could  be  liroiiglit 
into  iipcr.;tlon,  ihcy  sny  tliat  such  person  or  persons  might  be  arrested 
for  disorJ.^rly  conduct. 

In  regird  to  tin-  control  of  the  insane  .iftcr  they  are  placed  in  an 
asylum,  the  Committee  make  several  Bui;f;estion5.  Fiist,  tliat  every 
person  incarcerated  sliouU  have  at  all  times  tlicri^ht  to  communicate, 
by  letter  or  mail,  with  counsel  and  friends  ;  secondly,  tliat  every  alleged 
lunatic  should  have  tlio  ri;;ht  at  any  time  to  liave  liis  nientHl  condition 
examined  by  experts  not  connected  «ith  the  iii-lltution  in  which  he  is 
confined,  and  that  bulletins  cmitaining  such  infurmation  should  be 
postcil  in  places  accessible  to  the  patients ;  and,  ihiidly,  that  there 
should  be  an  examination  of  every  patient  in  an  a-ylum  at  lea.-t  as 
often  as  cvtry  six  months,  by  expi  rts  specially  appointed  for  the  pur- 
piife,  and  unconnectid  with  the  institution  in  which  tlic  patient  is 
confined. 

As  to  the  di3ihar;;e  of  patients  in  case  of  erroneous  conCnemcnt  or 
recovery,  the  Committee  do  not  advise  any  special  mode  of  procedure, 
but  3ugj;e8t  ihiit  tlie  power  now  given  by  the  laws  to  the  physician  in 
charge  of  in-titutions  in  the  outities  of  Xew  York  and  Kings,  to  abso- 
lutely discharge  any  patient  upon  signini  a  ccrtilicatc  that  such  dis- 
charge is  safe  and  pro|)cr,  is  of  very  qtiestionible  propriety,  and,  it 
wise,  ouglit  not  to  be  confined  to  thi'se  counties  ul.ine. 

The  powers  now  possessed  by  the  i'tntc  Board  of  Charities  for  the 
vjsitatiiin  and  inve8ti;;alion  of  luiimlc  asylums  the  Committee  rcard  us 
wise  and  beni'fici'ni. 

The  ciintrol  of  insane  persons,  exercised  by  any  committee  to  whom 
they  are  given  in  clmrgc  by  the  courts,  should  always  be  open  to  super- 
vision by  the  cjurts  ;  and  especially  sliould  this  be  tlie  case  in  regard 
to  removal  beyond  the  State. 

The  qu;stion  of  the  conlri)!  of  criminals  acquitted  on  the  ground 
of  insanity,  whether  there  can  be  any  fixed  time  settled  upon  for 
their  detention,  and  whether  there  shoiiM  be  any  time  before  which 
application  for  discharge  on  the  ground  of  alleged  recovcrv  could  not 
be  entertained,  the  Cammittee  regard  as  of  great  importance,  and  sug- 
gest that  the  restoration  to  reason,  as  pronounced  by  experts,  should 
be  the  test  of  detention  or  dischar:;e,  and  that  the  clement  of  time 
should  not  weigh.  As  a  final  suggestion,  the  Committee  advise  that 
there  be  no  change  in  our  divoice  laws  in  order  to  allow  incurable 
insanity  as  a  ground  for  divorce. 

The  report  of  the  Commilte.',  as  a  whole,  is  an  important  one,  and 
its  suggestions  arc  well  worthy  of  the  attention  which  the  Legislature 
will  no  doubt  give  them. 

A  Bab  to  an  Action  for  Malpractice. — An  interesting  decision 
to  physicians  and  surgeons  was  recently  rendered  in  the  courts  of  one 
of  the  Western  States. 

The  services  of  a  surgeon  in  a  particular  ease  were  not  regarded  as 
"patislnctoiy  by  the  patient,  and  his  bill  was  refused  payment,  and,  in  a 
suit  brou.i^ht  to  recover  the  amount  of  the  bill,  the  patient  defended  on 
the  ground  that  the  sprvicss  were  of  no  value.  The  decision  of  the 
Court  was  in  favor  of  the  surgeon,  and  thereupon  the  patient  brought 
a  direct  suit  against  him,  claiming  damages  for  malpractice.  Upon 
the  trial  this  suit  was  dismissed,  the  Court  holding  that  the  question  of 
malpiactice  had  been  in  elTVet  adjudicuted  in  the  former  suit  under  the 
Issue  that  the  scivices  were  of  no  value. 

Tills  decision  is  in  accord  with  one  rendered  in  this  Slate  in  1878, 
and  it  is  no  doubt  the  general  rule  that  the  question  of  malpractice  is 
set  at  rest  by  a  favorable  decision  in  an  action  to  recover  the  value  of 
services. 

Mkdicini:  in  the  Time  of  Qikex  Anne  —In  a  review  of  Mr.  John 
A.'hton's  "  Social  I.ife  iii  the  Keigii  of  Queen  Anne,"  in  a  recent  num- 
ber of  "The  Nation,"  we  fin.l  the  following: 

Medicine  was  mere  empiricism.  In  the  pharmaeopoeia  given  by 
Mr.  Ashton  were  "live  hog-lice,"  "  niKii's  skull,"  "leaves  of  gold," 
"stone  of  a  carp's  head,"  "  frogs'  lircrs,"  "  white  dung  of  a  peacock 
dried,"  with  many  other  remedies  equally  sovereign.     It  earned  its 


fee  by  purging  and  bleeding  •i;h;-ut  stint,  lis  chi.f  professors,  whose 
skill,  probably,  like  that  of  our  spiritualists,  was  moral,  made  large 
incomes— incomes  equal  to  at  least  $60,COO  or  |70,0  C  in  our  day — 
rode  in  coaches  with  six  horses,  and  behaved  themselves  like  pachas. 
Dr.  lEadcliffe,  the  most  renowiieJ  of  ihrm,  was  filling  over  Lis  wine 
when  lie  received  a  message  from  the  Princess  Anno,  whu  had  become 
somewhat  hypochondriac  alter  the  death  of  her  sister,  desiring  hiro  to 
come  at  once  to  sec  her.  He  refused  to  go,  and  sent  back  a  njcsKase 
that  it  was  all  fancy,  and  that  her  Royal  Ilighness  was  as  well  as  any 
ou^  else.  So  Mr.  Ashtnn  decorously  puts  it ;  but  the  real  message, 
accor.ling  to  tradition,  was  too  coarse  lo  be  repeated  to  ejrs  polite. 
This  cost  Radclifle  his  appointment  at  court.  When  the  Qn.^n  was 
dying,  he  was  sent  for;  but  the  implacable  old  Tuik  answered  that 
'  he  had  taken  physic,  and  couhl  not  come."  There  was  an  outcry 
against  him  at  the  time;  in  these  days  he  would  be  torn  lo  pieces, 
lie  was  always  sn\irig  the  riidist  thing",  and  sometimes  he  met  his 
match.  He  never  would  pay  n  bill  without  demuiring,  and  he  told  a 
p.ivi  jr  who  had  been  mcn^ling  the  pavement  in  fiont  of  his  house  and 
applied  for  the  money,  that  he  had  done  his  work  badly  and  eovored 
it  with  earth  to  hide  it.  "Doctor,"  replied  the  pavior,  "mine  is  not 
:hc  only  bad  work  that  the  eaith  hides." 

Queen  Anne,  as  we  know  from  a  passage  in  Hf.swoU's  "Johnson," 
touci  ed  for  the  King's  Evil ;  strange  to  say,  it  appears  ihit  she  did  it 
in  response  to  a  Jacobite  challenge  to  prove  her  legitimate  roynltr, 
and  that  the  result  was  satisfactory  to  the  public  inind;  so  that  the 
conditions  proposed  by  Reiiaii  would  seem  to  have  been  fulfilled  by 
the  performance  of  a  miracle  under  critical  inspection.  On  the  part 
of  Jolinson  or  his  pirenL*  there  mu.-t  have  been  a  want  of  faith.  With 
the  treatment  of  children  the  medical  faculty  would  not  hive  deiiincd 
to  concern  itself.  It  was  such  that  the  race  may  be  said  partly  to 
have  owed  its  vigor  to  a  process  of  natural  selection,  carried  on 
through  a  most  desperate  struggle  for  cxistince.  The  young  Duke  of 
Gloucester,  the  heir  to  the  Crown,  having  water  en  the  brain,  and  6nd- 
ing  himself  unible  to  get  up  staiis  without  help,  his  royal  parents,  to 
cure  him  of  his  sickness,  shut  themselves  up  with  him  and  gave  him  a 
good  whipping. 

The  eighth  session  of  the  International  Medical  Congress  will  be 
held  ill  Copenhagen,  from  the  10th  to  the  I6th  of  August,  18S4. 

The  Ciieuistrt  of  the  Electrical  Acccuclator. — With  tbealten- 
tion  that  is  now  directed  to  the  storage  of  electricity,  ihe  following 
description  of  the  chemical  action  of  ihe  Planle  and  Faure  accumula- 
tor, as  given  in  a  German  exchange,  will  not  be  without  interest.  If  a 
plate  of  lead,  coated  with  a  little  peroxide  of  lead,  be  placed  in  sulphu- 
ric acid,  it  will  soon  become  covered  with  sulphate  of  lead,  as  a  result 
of  local  currents  between  the  peroxide  and  Ihe  lead,  or  by  simple 
chemical  soliit  on,  so  thot  in  Planle  and  Faure's  battery  the  peroxide  is 
gradually  destroyed  independently  of  the  main  current.  This  action 
takes  place  very  slowly,  because  the  sulphate  of  lead  is  deposited 
between  the  lead  and  the  peroxide,  and  hence  greatly  dimishes  the  'ocil 
current.  If  no  sulphite  of  lead  were  loroied,  the  peroxide  of  lead 
would  soon  be  all  consumed.  The  sulphate  of  IraJ  is  subsequently 
reduced  by  the  hydrogen,  forming  spongy  lead.  By  repeated  charging, 
the  qjanlily  of  finely  divided  substance  increases.  In  a  simiUr  man- 
ner. If  two  electrodes  that  are  covered  with  sulphate  of  lead  be  im- 
mersed in  dilute  sulphuric  acid,  and  a  current  passed  through  them, 
one  will  become  covcieJ  with  spongy  lead,  the  other  wiih  peroxide 
formed  from  the  sulphite.  The  peroxide  formed  upon  the  positive 
lead  plate  of  the  secondary  battery  becomes  covered  with  a  compara- 
tively impenetrable  layer,  which  prevents  the  further  production  of 
peroxide  ;  hence  Plante  leaves  his  battery  at  rest,  which  favors  this 
lormation  of  sulphate  of  lead.  In  this  way  all  the  sulphuric  aciJ  can 
easily  be  tiken  out  of  the  solution.  A  considcraldc  quantify  of  oxygen 
— more  than  half — will  not  be  atjsorbod.  According  to  Kabath,  the 
interior  pUtes  of  lead  foil  are  rapidly  cni-nblcd,  but  the  particles 
remain  hanging  between  the  outer  (lates. — Scienlife  Amtrinn. 

A  TitEATyENT  FOR  Parafrimosis. — U.  R.  O'Connor,  U.  D.,  writes  to 
the  "British  Medical  Journal"  (bat  about  a  rear  ago  a  child  was 
brought  to  him  suffering  from  paraptumoais.    H«  could  not  r«duc*  it 
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by  pressure,  and  was  about  to  cut  the  stiioture,  when  he  was  struck 
with  the  idea  of  winding  ordinary  twine  firmly  and  closely  from  before 
backward  around  the  constricted  portion  of  the  penis,  thus  driving  the 
exudation  backward  until  he  came  to  the  stricture.  On  unwinding  the 
twine,  he  found  that  the  prepuce  came  forward  without  difficulty.  It 
has  since  been  repeated,  always  with  success.  There  is  very  little  pain 
attending  the  proceeding.     [The  procedure  is  not  new.] 

The  Clinical  Characters  of  Tubercle  in  Bone. — Mr.  W.  S.  Sa- 
vory ("  Lancet,"  Nov.  4,  1882)  remarks  that  it  is  curious  to  see  how 
many  striking  points  of  analogy  there  are  between  the  progress  and 
effects  of  tubercle  in  lung  and  in  bnne.  In  the  first  place,  the  cancel- 
lous texture  of  bone,  which  is  the  seat  of  tubercle,  resembles  strongly 
in  physical  characters  the  parenchyma  of  lung.  The  structure  of  both 
is  aptly  described  as  sponge-like,  and  the  resemblance  is  still  more 
striking  when  a  mass  of  yellow  tubercle  occupies  the  substance  of  each. 
In  both  cases  the  spongy  texture  appears  to  be  filled  up  and  rendered 
solid  by  the  infiltration  of  the  caseous  deposit.  The  resemblance  fur- 
ther appears  in  the  halo  of  inflammation  or  increased  vascularity  of 
varying  width  which  so  often  surrounds  the  mass.  Still  further  is  the 
likeness  shown  in  the  mode  in  which  the  tubercle  degenerates.  The 
included  tissue  is  broken  down  and  destroyed  until,  cither  by  the  es- 
cape or  disappearance  of  the  tubercle,  a  cavity  is  left  in  the  cancellous 
bone  corresponding  very  remarkably  to  a  vomica  in  the  lung. 

This  likeness  is  still  further  extended  by  the  relation  of  ciincellous 
bone  10  the  neighboring  joint,  and  the  relation  of  lung  substance  to  the 
pleura.  Just  as  pleurisy  is  so  often  set  up  by  the  disturbance  of  tuber- 
cle in  the  lung,  so  synovitis  is  often  provoked  by  the  disturbance  of 
tubercle  in  the  adjacent  bone  ;  and  just  as  empyema  is  sometimes  pro- 
duced by  perforation  of  the  lung-wall  and  the  escape  of  matter  into 
the  pleural  cavity,  so  suppuration  in  a  joint,  which  is  too  often  destruc- 
tive, is  due  to  perforation  of  the  articular  wall  of  bone  and  the  escape 
of  matter  into  the  synovial  cavity.  In  either  case  urgent  symptoms 
are  apt  to  supervene  suddenly  on  comparatively  latent  mischief. 

The  variable  progress  and  effects  of  tubercle  in  the  lung  are  often 
repeated  with  singular  resemblance  in  bone.  Just  as  in  lung,  so  in 
bone,  the  history  of  tubercle  is  sometimes  that  of  a  single  formation 
which  passes  steadily,  with  more  or  less  rapidity,  to  destruction  ; 
sometimes  that  of  several  smaller  ones  simultaneously;  sometimes, 
though  more  rarely,  that  of  a  number  of  successive  formations  which 
pass  through  their  stages  one  after  another,  leading  in  this  way  to  a 
gradually  extending  destruction  of  osseous  tissue.  So,  again,  there 
are  in  tubercle  of  bone  phenomena  very  exactly  corresponding  to 
what  Dr.  Latham,  in  the  lung  and  in  the  cervical  gland«,  has  described 
as  mixed  and  unmixed  phthisis.  In  one  class,  during  the  changes 
which  tubercle,  after  its  formation,  is  prone  to  undergo,  there  is  only 
what  may  be  called  a  necessary  amount  of  inflammation  excited  in  the 
surrounding  texture,  such  as  is  just  .sufficient  to  accomplish  the  result 
of  softening  and  expulsion,  and  which  subsides  as  soou  as  this  is  ef- 
fected. In  another  class  the  inflammation  provoked  spreads  widely 
and  deeply  beyond  this,  and  becomes  much  more  severe  and  extensive 
than  is  needful  for  the  mere  elimination  of  the  tuberculous  matter. 

The  study  of  tubercle,  if  the  diffieulty  would  be  adequately  grasped, 
must  be  carried  on  throughout  the  whole  field  of  medicine  and  surgery. 
For  the  largest  purpose,  the  land  to  be  explored  must  be  common  to 
both. 

Maniecvres  of  Reduction  for  Injury  of  the  Spine. — Dr.  Guer- 
monprez  ("  Union  Med.,"  Nov.  11,  1S82)  relates  an  interesting  case  of 
injury  of  the  spine  of  doubtful  nature  in  which  the  greatest  relief  was 
derived  from  manipulation  of  the  injured  part,  and  from  extension  and 
counter-extension.  The  patient  fell  several  yards,  striking  first  on  the 
feet,  and  then  on  the  buttocks,  and  had  the  usual  signs  of  paralysis 
following  injury  of  the  lower  part  of  the  spine,  together  with  the  most 
excruciating  pain  in  the  lumbar  region.  This  pain  was  relieved  by 
firm  pressure  over  this  point,  and  more  decidedly  by  extension  and 
counter-extension.  The  most  careful  examination  failed  to  reve.al  the 
exact  nature  and  seat  of  the  injury.  On  the  day  after  the  accident  a 
fluid  tumor  of  considerable  size  was  found  over  the  lower  lumbar  re- 
gion.    This  was  punctured  in  three  places  with  a  bistoury,  and  a  large 


quantity  of  blood   evacuated.      The  patient  progressed  slowly,  but 
steadily,  toward  recovery,  and,  after  five  months,  seemed  to  be  entirely      . 
cured.     The  case  is  important  as  showing  the  remarkable  relief  which 
may  be  derived  from   efforts  at  reduction  in  cases  of  injury  of  the 
spine,  provided  the  efforts  are  not  carried  too  far. 

Sponge-grafting. — Dr.  W.  H.  Thorndike  and  Dr.  C.  D.  Homans, 
of  the  Boston  City  Hospital  ("  Med.  Record,"  Oct.  7,  1882),  report 
four  cases  of  this  treatment  in  different  classes  of  wounds,  the  only        i 
four  in  which  it  has  been  tried  at  that  institution ;  but  the  results  have       i 
not  been  so  remarkably  satisfactory  as  some  of  those  reported  in  the       ' 
English  journals.     They  conclude,  however,  that  the  treatment  is  use- 
ful in  a  certain  limited  class  of  cases,  such   as  <leep,  circumscribed     ^ 
ulcers  of  the  leg,  which  are  often  followed  by  adherent  cicatrices  which  |^  j 
readily  break  down.     In   these  cases  the  sponge  forms  a  trellis-work        | 
through  which  the  granulation   springs  up  from   the  bottom  of  the       : 
wound,  thus  preventing  the  contraction  from  the  edges.     The  sponges       | 
used  in  grafting  should  be  perfectly  clean  and  thoroughly  carbolized. 
They  should  then  be  soaked  in  dilute  acid  until  they  become  quite  fri- 
able, in  order  that  they  may  be  absorbed  more  rapidly.  , 

The  Invasion  of  Inanimate  Material  by  Granulation  Tissue. —  '• 
Dr.  C.  B.  Ball  ("  Dublin  Jour,  of  Med.  Sci.,"  Oct.,  1882)  reports  four 
cases  which  he  considers  to  be  as  marked  examples  of  the  invading 
of  inanimate  material  by  granulation  tissue  as  is  ever  seen  in  sponge- 
grafting.  The  inanimate  material  consisted  in  the  first  case  of  a 
blood-clot,  in  the  second  the  same,  in  the  third  a  dry  slough  the  size 
of  a  shilling,  and  in  the  fourth  a  large  piece  of  superficially  necrosed 
tibia. 

In  each  of  these  cases  granulation  could  be  seen  forming  and  ex-       | 
tending  into  the  foreign  bodies  ;  and,  as  the  organization  of  blood-clot 
is  by  no  meaus  common,  and  is  even  denied  by  some  authorities,  the       | 
observations  are  valuable.  , 

The  County  Society  and  the  State  Code, — At  the  January  meet-       I 
ing  of  the  Medical  Society  of  the  County  of  New  York,  forty  members 
being  present.  Dr.  Lewis  A.  Sayre  offered  a  resolution  instructing  the 
society's  delegates  to  the  State  society  to  vote  for  the  repeal  of  the  new 
code  of  ethics,  and  to  work  earnestly  to  secure  such  repeal.    Dr.  Jacob!       i 
moved  to  lay  the  resolution  on  the  table.     On  that  motion  Dr.  Sayre       ] 
called  for  the  ayes  and  nays,  when    thirty-one  votes  were   given  for       ' 
tabling  the  resolution,  and  nine  against  it.  I 

The  Medical  Education  of  Women  in  Russia. — The  authorities  in      ( 
Russia  are  evidently  not  in  favor  of  the  medical  education  of  women. 
The  lecture  courses  at  St.  Petersburg  have  been  closed  by  order  of  the       ; 
Emperor,  after  an  existence  of  ten  years.     The  government  has  de-       : 
prived  the  institution  of  its  buildings,  and  maintains  that  the  institution       ; 
had  not  sufficient  means  to  carry  it  on  properly.     Subscriptions  were       | 
promised,  but  every  obstacle  was  thrown  in  the  way  of  their  collection. 
The  experiment  of  female  practitioners  has  evidently  been  a  failure  in 
that  country  at  least. — Lancet.  t 

Kava-Kava. — This  Fijian  beverage,  lately  recommended  for  gonoi-  J 

rhoea,  is  thought  by  Mr.  T.  M.  Kendall  ("Brit.   Med.  Jour.,"  Oct.  21,  ; 

1882)  to  owe  its  good  effect  to  its  reducing  the  acidity  of  the  urine.  i 
He  has  found  it  very  useful  in  c\ses  of  enlarged  prostate,  and  credits 

it  with  a  beneficial  action  on  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  bladder.  i 

Cholera  Epidemic — The  Spanish  Government  has  received  a  tele- 
gram, dated  December  28th,  from  their  consul  at  Suez,  announcing  that 
cholera  has  appeared  among  the  pilgrims  at  Mecca  and  Medina,  and  that       i 
deaths  from  the  disease  at  the  latter  place  number  ten  daily. — Lancet.       J 

We  understand  that  Dr.  George  M.  Tuttle,  of  the  State  Immigrant  -i 

Hospital,  has  been  tendered  the  position  of  Adjunct  Professor  of  Ob-  \ 

stetrics  in  the  College  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons,  and  that  he  will  ac-  , 

cept  it.  j 

Death  of  Dr.  George  M.  Beard. — This  well-known  neurologist  died  < 

on  the  23d  uU.,  after  a  brief  illness,  of  pleuro-pneumonia.     The  news  j 

reaches  us  too  late  to  allow  of  any  statement  as  to  the  circumstances  1 

of  Dr.  Beard's  untimely  death.  ! 
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A  CLINICAL  LECTURE  ON 
EXOPHTHALMIC    GOITRE. 

DSLIPSRBD  AT  Tllli  UOSl'lTAL  OF  TIIK  VSIVtHSIlY  OF  PtHN- 
SYLVAN  I  A, 

Bt  WILLIAM  I'EPPEK,  M.  D.,  LL.  D., 

PBOTOaT    AND    PB0FKI90R    OF    CUNICAL    mDICI.M. 

Gentlemen:  I  shall  aak  your  attention  to-day  to  an  in- 
teresting and  marked  condition  of  cxopLthalmic  goitre  in 
the  male.  I  shall  first  briefly  give  the  history,  and  then  ask 
attention  to  the  pathology  of  this  affection. 

This  man  is  thirty-two  years  of  age ;  lives  in  Mifflin 
County,  of  this  State ;  a  teamster  by  occupation ;  has  not 
worked  very  hard,  but  lias  been  exposed  to  all  kinds  of 
weather;  has  been  temperate  in  the  use  of  liquor,  but  an 
itnmodcrate  oonsumnr  of  tobacco,  smoking  almost  constantly 
and  chewing  a  great  deal.  He  has  had  no  anxiety  nor  ner- 
vous strain  of  any  kind  to  impair  his  health  ;  no  venereal 
history.  His  family  record  is  good  ;  he  had  the  common  fe- 
vers of  childhood,  but  since  then  has  been  well  and  strong, 
and  not  at  all  nervous.  For  the  past  ten  years  he  has  no- 
ticed a  little  shortness  of  breath  on  exertion,  without  cough 
and  without  any  disturbance  of  urine.  For  the  last  eighteen 
months  lias  been  nervous,  could  not  sit  still,  was  constantly 
shifting  his  position,  and  could  not  fix  his  attention  on  any 
subject.  With  this  there  was  increased  shortness  of  breath. 
Sixteen  months  ago  he  had  a  bad  fall,  which  made  his  con- 
dition worse.  Nine  months  ago  he  observed  that  the  right 
side  of  the  thyroid  gland  was  swelling.  The  left  side  began 
to  enlarge  one  month  later.  The  enlargem:nt  gradually  in- 
creased. The  eyeballs  began  to  be  prominent  six  months 
ago.  Two  months  ago  pa'pitation  of  the  heart,  which  had 
existed  to  some  extent  before,  became  pronounced,  and  all 
the  symptoms  grew  worse.  He  has  not  been  able  to  sleep 
well,  and  his  digestion  is  impai.ed.  He  passes  large  ipianti- 
tics  of  light-colored  urine ;  he  ha.s  also,  for  tlie  past  ten  or 
twelve  years,  had  a  tendency  to  looseness  of  the  bowels, 
having  one  or  two  stools  of  mush-like  consistence  each  day. 
In  Juno  last,  soon  after  these  symptoms  began,  lie  had  an 
attack  of  dysenteric  diarrlui'a,  frequent  stools  mixed  with 
iiiiicua  and  blood. 

The  diagnosis  of  this  cnse  is  perfectly  simple.  We  have 
great  rapidity  of  the  heart's  action  (150  in  the  minute), 
irregular  pulse,  no  organic  murmur,  slight  enlargement  of 
the  heart,  great  increase  in  the  size  of  the  thyroid  gland, 
which  throbs,  pulsates,  is  the  seat  of  a  thrill  and  of  a  strong 
nuinmir,  and  there  is  slight  prominence  of  the  eyeballs, 
lie  is  nervous,  pale,  anicmic,  and  dyspeptic.  These  are  the 
symptoms  of  exophthalmic  gojtrc — that  is,  goitre  or  bron- 
chocelo  with  protrusion  of  tlie  eyeballs.  Tlie  latter  symp- 
tom is  not  marked  here.  Tliis  disease  is  also  known  by 
the  names  of  two  men  who  descri'  ed  it  indepoudently  of 
OHch  other,  but  about  the  same  time — Graves,  of  Dublin,  and 
Basedow,  of  Germany.  It  is,  therefore,  often  spoken  of  on 
the   continent    as    Basedow's    disease,    while    English    writ- 


ers call  it  Graves's  disease.  The  name  exophthalmic  goitre 
gives  two  of  the  prominent  symptoms.  The  three  marked 
changes  in  this  disease  are  cardiac  derangement,  which 
shows  itself  in  rapid,  irregular  action  of  the  heart,  goitre, 
and  prominence  of  the  eyeballs. 

Exophthalmic  goitre  is  more  common  in  women  than  in 
men.  In  a  memoir  on  this  subject  which  I  read  before  the 
Medical  Society  of  Pennsylvania,  in  1879,  I  stated  that  out 
of  sixty-eight  cases  of  this  disease  fifty-six  were  females 
and  only  twelve  were  males ;  that  is,  the  proportion  is  about 
eighty  per  cent,  of  females  to  twenty  per  cent,  of  males. 

I  wish  to-day  to  speak  more  of  the  pathology  and  the 
treatment  of  this  disease  than  of  the  symptoms,  for  I  hardly 
think  that  you  can  make  a  mistake  in  diagnosis.  The  only 
conditions  in  which  you  might  fail  to  recognize  the  affection 
are  where  a  person  with  ana-mia  and  some  overaction  of 
the  heart  has  ordinary  goitre ;  and  in  the  early  stage  the 
disease  may  be  overlooked  from  the  fact  that  the  thyroid 
enlargement  is  not  great  and  the  protrusion  of  the  eyeballs 
not  marked.  Aniemia  with  ordinary  goitre  will  be  distin- 
guished from  the  disease  under  consideration  by  the  condi- 
tion of  the  thyroid.  In  the  former  it  is  enlarged  but  firm, 
it  does  not  pulsate,  there  is  no  thrill,  and  it  is  not  the  seat 
of  a  hum. 

The  pathology  of  this  disease  is  now,  I  think  I  may  say 
universally,  recognized  as  dependent  upon  a  deranged  ac- 
tion, a  deranged  functional  activity,  or  actual  organic  disease 
of  the  cervical  ganglia  of  the  sympathetic  and  the  cardisc 
plexus  of  nerves.  These  nervous  centers  govern  the  action, 
the  latter  of  the  heart,  and  the  former  of  the  branches  of 
the  carotids  ;  so  that,  the  functional  activity  of  these  centers 
being  impaired,  there  is  a  state  of  dilatation  and  overaction 
of  those  parts  of  the  circulation  which  they  control.  This 
is  shown  in  the  heart  by  great  excitement  and  irregular  ac- 
tion, aud  a  tendency  to  dilatation  of  the  organ.  It  is  shown 
in  the  branches  of  the  carotid  by  excessive  d.latation,  espe- 
cially of  the  thyroid  artery,  by  the  large  amount  of  blood 
which  passes  through  them,  and  by  the  pulsation  and  the 
lo.'al  throbbing.  Some  have  said  that  in  this  disease  there 
is  always  organic  lesion  of  the  nerve  centers  which  I  have 
mentioned,  but  this  is  not  true.  There  sometimes  is,  and 
it  has  been  found  on  post-mortem,  but  I  have  made  autcp- 
sies  where  it  was  absent ;  again,  in  so  many  cases  the  pa- 
tients get  well  and  the  symptoms  disappear  that  it  is  clear 
that  organic  disease  of  the  nerve  centers  could  not  have 
existed.  We  must,  therefore,  say  that  while  in  some  cases 
there  is  organic  disea.se,  a  degeneration  of  the  nerve  cells 
or  fibers,  the  affection  is,  in  a  greater  number  of  instances, 
due  to  impaired  functional  activity  dependent  on  depressing 
causes  and  not  associated  with  any  positive  organic  lesion. 

The  depressing  causes  which  give  rise  to  exophthalmic 
goitre  are  those  which  act  directly  upon  the  vaso-motor 
system  of  nerves — that  is,  cause-!  of  an  emotional  character, 
as  sudden  fright,  severe  shock,  prolonged  strain,  anxiety, 
and  care  ;  but  in  a  still  larger  number  of  cases  the  causes 
which  give  rise  to  the  disease  are  the  general  depressing 
causes  which  impair  nutrition,  produce  anicmia,  and,  with 
this,  excessive  sensibility  of  the  nervous  system.     Wc  are 
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all  familiar  with  the  nervous  phenomena  which  manifest 
themselves  in  various  ways  in  different  persons  as  the  result 
of  depression,  lowered  tone,  and  advanced  anaemia.  More 
and  more  clearly  do  we  recognize  the  dependence  of  the 
nervous  phenomena  on  that  state ;  so  it  is  here ;  you  will 
find  that  perhaps  the  most  fruitful  cause  of  exophthalmic 
goitre  is  a  condition  of  deranged  nutrition. 

In  the  paper  to  which  I  have  alluded  I  have  reported 
some  interesting  cases,  one  or  two  of  which  I  shall  read. 

"  Miss  A.,  aged  twenty,  although  generally  healthy,  had 
always  been  exceedingly  nervous.  She  had  always  been 
used  to  eating  unwholesome  food,  candy,  cake,  sugar,  with 
quantities  of  tea  and  cofEee,  and  insufficient  food  of  a  plain, 
nourishing  character.  In  the  summer  of  1876  she  attended 
camp-meeting,  was  subjected  to  great  excitement,  and  much 
exposed  to  vicissitudes  of  weather.  Severe  diarrhoea  re- 
sulted, and  was  not  checked.  No  attention  was  paid  to  diet 
or  the  avoidance  of  exposure.  The  stools  were  frequent, 
ten  to  twenty  on  some  days,  thin,  whitish,  and  fetid.  This 
condition  became  chronic.  Soon  afterward,  in  September, 
1876,  che  noticed  palpitation  of  the  heart,  with  dyspnoea 
and  enlargement  of  the  thyroid  gland.  She  grew  weak,  and 
lost  flesh  rapidly.  She  became  extremely  nervous  and  very 
lachrymose,  so  that  she  wept  on  the  slightest  cause.  Her 
temper  was  not  particularly  changed,  except  that  she  became 
more  petulant.  Frequently  an  ordinary  remark  quietly  ad- 
dressed to  her  would  cause  a  burst  of  tears.  By  Christmas, 
1876,  exophthalmus  began,  and  rapidly  increased  until  her 
eyes  were  very  prominent.  She  continued  in  this  condi- 
tion, despite  medical  treatment,  until  October  20,  1877, 
when  I  first  saw  her.  The  diarrhoea  had  persisted,  with  the 
same  character  of  stools.  Menstruation  had  ceased  five 
months  previously.  She  had  lost  much  flesh,  her  weight 
being  scarcely  ninety  pounds,  whereas  fourteen  months  pre- 
viously it  had  been  one  hundred  and  forty  pounds.  Her 
appearance  was  shocking  on  account  of  the  extreme  exoph- 
thalmus and  the  very  large  goitre.  She  was  unable  to  close 
the  eyelids.  The  action  of  the  heart  was  constantly  rapid, 
and  frequently  as  high  as  175  to  180.  There  was  a  soft 
ansemic  cardipc  murmur  over  the  base.  The  thyroid  gland 
pulsated  very  strongly,  and  was  the  seat  of  a  strong,  diffused 
thrill,  and  of  a  loud,  shrill  murmur.  When  the  stethoscope 
was  applied  over  the  temporal  fossa  to  the  anterior  part  of 
the  parietal  bone  on  either  side,  a  distinct,  high-pitched 
murmur  was  audible.  She  made  a  rapid  recovery,  gaining 
sixty  pounds  in  nine  months." 

Here  is  another  good  case  :  "  Mrs. was  sent  to  me 

in  August,  1878,  by  Dr.  Birnie,  of  Maryland.  She  was  about 
twenty-two  or  twenty-three  years  old,  and  had  recently  been 
married.  From  1870  to  1873  she  resided  in  an  unhealthy 
locality,  and  there  began  to  have  occasional  spells  of  fever- 
ishness,  which  was  soon  accompanied  with  diarrhoea.  These 
attacks  would  usually  last  three  or  four  days  at  a  time. 
There  does  not  seem  to  have  been  any  fully  developed  ma- 
laria. After  returning  to  her  home,  which  was  in  a  healthy 
mountain  district,  she  continued  to  have  spells  of  diarrhoea, 
with  feverishness.  She  did  not,  however,  lose  much  flesh  or 
strength.  In  the  spring  of  1876,  enlargement  of  the  thyroid 
gland  and  prominence  of  the  eyeballs  was  first  noticed.    At 


that  time  she  weighed  one  hundred  and  four  pounds.  In 
June,  1877,  a  severe  attack  of  diarrhoea  began,  and  continued 
until  the  following  October.  During  this  time  she  rapidly 
lost  weight  until  she  reached  sixty-eight  pounds.  The  en- 
largement of  the  thyroid  gland  and  the  exophthalmus  also 
increased  rapidly,  and  attained  proportions  as  great  as  at  any 
subsequent  period.  After  the  cessation  of  the  diarrhoea  in 
October,  1877,  she  began  to  gain  weight,  and  during  the 
ensuing  winter  reached  one  hundred  and  eight  pounds. 
There  was,  however,  no  improvement  in  the  condition  of  the 
eyeballs  or  of  the  thyroid  gland.  She  continued  weak,  also, 
with  marked  excitement  of  heart's  action. 

"Diarrhoea  returned  in  June,  1878,  but  for  some  time 
previously  she  had  been  losing  flesh.  By  the  time  I  first 
saw  her,  in  August,  she  weighed  less  than  seventy  pounds. 
The  character  of  the  discharges  in  all  the  attacks  of  diar- 
rhoea was  similar — thin  and  watery,  with  particles  of  un- 
digested food,  but  without  either  blood  or  pseudo-mem- 
brane. There  had  been  very  frequent  complaints  of  pain  at 
the  lower  part  of  the  abdomen.  In  addition  to  the  forego- 
ing symptoms,  there  were  for  several  years  quite  frequent 
and  copious  haemorrhages  from  the  nose.  Menstruation  had 
always  been  scanty  and  irregular,  and  lately  had  been  absent 
for  a  number  of  months;  it  occurred  twice  in  1877,  and 
three  times  in  1878.  During  the  summer  of  1878,  oedema 
of  the-  ankles  frequently  appeared  toward  evening. 

"  On  examination,  in  August,  1878,  her  condition  ap- 
peared very  alarming  ;  she  was  extremely  emaciated  and  fee- 
ble. The  immense  protrusion  of  the  eyeballs  and  the  enor- 
mous enlargement  of  the  thyroid  gland  gave  her  a  shocking 
appearance.  She  was  unable  to  cover  the  cornea,  but 
no  inflammation  had  occurred.  Emaciation  was  extreme  ; 
her  weight  did  not  reach  seventy  pounds,  and  the  skin  and 
mucous  membranes  were  bloodless  and  slightly  sallow.  The 
tongue  was  tremulous,  red,  and  smooth.  The  appetite  was 
capricious  and  somewhat  abnormal.  The  bowels  were  moved 
frequently  from  four  to  eight  times  in  twenty  four  hours, 
the  dejections  being  of  the  character  I  have  described. 
The  respirations  were  frequent,  and  increased  by  the  slight- 
est exertion.  The  pulse  was  weak,  small,  and  frequent ; 
in  the  sitting  posture,  it  averaged  140.  Exertion  brought 
on  severe  palpitation.  The  heart  sounds  were  sharp  and 
feeble,  with  strong  hsemic  murmurs  at  the  base  and  along 
the  pulmonary  artery.  The  carotids  throbbed  excessively, 
and  the  thyroid  was  the  seat  of  strong  dift'used  pulsation 
and  thrill,  with  loud  humming  murmur  on  auscultation. 
No  venous  hum  could  be  heard  on  ausculting  the  temples. 
There  had  been  frequent  epistaxis  of  late.  The  feet  and 
ankles  were  oedematous.  The  urine  was  pale,  of  low  spe- 
cific gravity  (1009-1010),  but  contained  no  albumin."  The 
improvement  in  this  case  was  steady  and  rapid.  Menstrua- 
tion became  regular  in  March,  1879.  In  May,  1879,  the 
thyroid  was  greatly  reduced  in  size,  she  was  bright  and 
active,  and  her  appearance  was  so  much  improved  that  she 
would  not  have  been  recognized  by  any  one  who  had  first 
seen  her  in  August,  1878. 

I  want  to  call  attention  to  the  fact  that,  as  regards  the 
cause  of  exophthalmic  goitre,  we  very  often  have  no  history 
of  emotional  disturbance,  but  only  the  ordinary  causes  of 
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deranged  nutrition  which  induce  an»mia  and  excessive  nerv- 
ous mobility.  These  are  often  associated  with  indigestion 
and  the  loss  of  good  primary  assimilation  of  food,  usually 
from  subacute  gastro-intcstinal  catarrh.  I  have  seen  exoph- 
thalmic goitre  follow,  in  a  few  weeks,  a  sharp  attack  of  gas- 
tro-intestinal  catarrh,  but  more  frequently  it  comes  on  where 
there  has  been  slight  inflammation  continued  for  a  long 
time,  and  where  the  crasis  of  the  blood  has  been  gradually 
impaired  and  weakened.  In  this  weak  state  any  depress- 
ing cause  will  act  upon  the  nervous  system,  inducing  ex- 
cessive nervous  mobility  and  sensitiveness.  This  long-stand- 
ing inflammation  will  also  act  as  a  source  of  reflex  irritation 
upon  the  weakened  nervous  system  and  gradually  induce  a 
state  of  reflex  paralysis  of  these  centers.  Wc  are  all  famil- 
iar with  the  reflex  paraplegia  which  follows  long-continued 
cystitis,  wlicre  the  lumbar  centers  have  been  exhausted  bv 
the  reflex  irritation  of  a  bladder  in  a  state  of  chronic  ca- 
tarrh. Wc  arc  all  familiar  with  the  various  forms  of  paraly- 
sis coming  on  in  cases  where  the  nerve  centers  have  been 
subjected  to  long-continued  irritation  from  some  peripheral 
lesion.  In  chronic  intestinal  catarrh  there  is  long-standing 
irritation  of  the  peripheral  filaments  of  the  pneumogastric 
and  other  nerves  supplying  the  mucous  membrane  of  the 
stomach  and  intestines,  which,  by  reflex  action,  affects  the 
centers  with  which  these  nerves  are  connected — that  is,  the 
cervical  ganglia  of  the  sympathetic  and  the  cardiac  plexus. 
This  disease  is  frequently  associated  with  gastro-intestinal 
catarrh.  To  this  may  be  added  irritation  of  the  sexual 
organs ;  thus,  in  women  we  frequently  find  chronic  ovarian 
irritation  with  chronic  catarrh  of  the  uterus.  This  may  take 
the  place  of  the  intestinal  affection.  If  it  is  associated 
with  the  chronic  intestinal  catarrh,  we  have,  of  course,  a 
double  effect  of  deranged  nutrition  upon  a  sensitive  ner\'ous 
system.  You  see  an  instance  of  this  in  the  latter  of  the  two 
patients  whose  history  I  have  given.  She  had  uterine  ca- 
l.'UTh,  ovarian  congestion,  irregular  menstruation,  and  chronic 
intestinal  catarrh.  No  wonder  that  in  such  a  patient  there 
was  such  an  intense  development  of  all  the  phenomena  of 
this  disease.  If  this  be  true,  if  this  be  the  history  as  regards 
cause,  the  indications  as  regards  treatment  are  very  plain. 

It  will  at  once  be  seen  that  this  disease  is  not  to  be 
treated  empirically,  or  by  any  single  drug.  You  will  find 
ill  many  of  your  text-books,  I  am  sorry  to  say,  that  this  au- 
thor recommends  ergot;  this  one,  the  bromides;  this  one, 
digitalis;  this  one,  iron,  as  a  treatment  for  exophtlmlmic 
goitre.  There  could  be  nothing  more  irrational  than  this. 
We  could  not  have  a  better  disease  than  this  to  impress 
upon  us  the  lesson  that,  long  before  we  come  to  prescribe 
any  drug  in  a  chronic  disease  of  this  kind,  we  should  study 
I  lie  individual  peculiarities  of  that  disease,  and  recognize 
what  there  may  be  about  that  patient  in  the  way  of  bad 
hygiene  to  be  corrected,  bad  habitjs  to  be  abaixloned,  im- 
proper diet  to  be  moditied,  unhealthy  residence  to  be 
changed,  or  local  irritation  to  bo  removed.  While  by  giv- 
ing certain  remedies  you  may  hold  some  of  the  prominent 
symptoms  in  subjection,  you  will  allow  the  fundamental 
condition  which  produces  the  disease  to  go  unchecked,  and 
the  patient  does  not  get  better.  The  only  rational  .iiid  suc- 
cessful way  of  treating  any  such  condition  as  this  is  to  tirst 


study  critically  what  can  be  done  by  hygiene,  regimen,  and 
diet,  before  we  come  to  the  question  of  what  drugs  can  be 
prescribed  with  advantage.  I  may  seem  to  dwell  upon  a 
self  evident  proposition.  If  it  seems  so  to  you,  let  me  dis- 
possess your  minds  of  any  such  notion.  It  is  the  hardest 
tiling  to  bear  in  mind  in  practice.  It  is  difficult  for  us  to 
po.ssess  the  incessant  freshness  of  mind  that  when  we  see  a 
new  patient  we  shall  enter  into  a  careful  study  of  these  old, 
simple  matters,  and  avoid  being  drawn  into  specific  methods 
of  treatment.  A  patient  who  had  been  under  the  care  of  a 
most  excellent  physician  came  to  me  this  morning,  and,  when 
I  spoke  to  her  on  this  subject,  she  said :  "  Why,  he  never 
spoke  to  me  about  my  diet.  He  laid  no  injunctions  on  me. 
I  have  taken  enough  medicine  to  fill  a  room,  but  I  am  no 
better."  The  question  was  solely  one  of  diet,  a  case  of 
g.'istro-intestinal  catarrh,  in  which  nothing  but  hygiene  and 
diet  would  do  any  good. 

In  the  treatment  of  this  disease,  the  first  thing  to  be 
done  is,  of  course,  to  remove  whatever  local  condition  we 
may  find.  I  should,  in  the  first  place,  recommend  absolute 
rest  in  bed,  so  as  to  place  the  nervous  system  at  rest ;  to 
avoid  exposure  to  changes  of  temperature  and  the  like, 
and  prevent  all  drain  upon  the  nutrition  until  wc  have  re- 
lieved the  gastro-intcstinal  catarrh,  and  have  rendered  the 
alimentary  canal  capable  of  absorbing  and  assimilating 
food.  This  question  of  rest  is  an  exceedingly  important  one. 
It  need  not  in  all  cases  be  absolute.  Rest,  varied  with  a 
graduated  amount  of  out-door  exercise,  is  usually  the  ideal 
regimen.  I  shall  allow  this  man  to  lie  in  bed  twenty-two 
hours  out  of  the  twenty-four,  lie  will  walk  out-doors  for 
fifteen  minutes  every  morning  and  afternoon,  and  spend  an 
hour  or  two  around  his  room. 

In  the  next  place,  I  shall  put  him  on  a  carefully  restricted 
diet.  His  present  weight  is  one  hundred  and  thirty-eight 
pounds;  in  February  he  weighed  one  hundred  and  seventy- 
live  pounds.  I  shall  begin  with  a  diet  such  as  this :  In  the 
morning,  a  ghiss  of  warm  milk.  For  breakfast,  fine  ground 
hominy  grits,  with  a  little  cream  or  milk,  a  glass  of  milk 
and  hot  water,  and  a  bit  of  stale  bread.  At  ten  o'clock  a 
glass  of  warm  milk.  For  dinner,  a  piece  of  beefsteak,  with 
stale  bread  and  a  little  water — no  ice-water.  At  three  o'clock, 
a  glass  of  warm  milk.  At  supper,  more  thoroughly  cooked 
hominy  grits,  with  milk  and  hot  water,  and  stale  bread. 
At  bed-time,  another  glass  of  warm  milk.  In  the  course  of 
the  day  he  will  receive  three  small  meals  and  four  glasses 
of  milk. 

This  man's  tongue  is  a  little  coated  posteriorly,  and  is 
denuded  of  epithelium.  The  gastro-intestinal  irritation  ha« 
lasted  so  long  that  I  have  no  doubt  that,  if  we  could  look 
into  this  bowel,  we  should  find  enlargement  of  the  follicles 
of  the  mucous  membrane,  constituting  a  slight  but  exten- 
sive subacute  intestinal  catarrh.  I  know  of  no  drug  which 
compares  in  its  beneficial  action  upon  tliis  condition  of 
catarrhal  irritation  of  the  gastro-intcstinal  canal  with  nitrate 
of  silver.  I  do  not  think  that  there  is  any  drug  to  be  men- 
tioned with  it.  This  condition  of  ga.«tro-intcstin.il  catarrh 
enters  as  a  factor  in  so  many  different  diseases  that  yon 
frequently  hear  me  proscribe  nitrate  of  silver.  I  think  that 
the  more  you  use  small  doses  of  this  drug  in  catarrhal  con- 
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ditions  the  more  you  will  value  it.  I  have  come  to  regard 
it  as  one  of  the  most  commonly  needed,  one  of  the  most 
generally  applicable,  and  one  of  the  most  precious  remedies 
in  existence.  I  rank  it  with  opium,  quinine,  iron,  and  arsenic, 
as  among  the  great  resources  of  our  art.  If  it  is  properly 
administered  in  varying  doses,  and  different  combinations, 
at  different  times  and  in  conjunction  with  different  forms  of 
diet,  results  can  be  obtained  which  will,  I  think,  gratify  you 
the  more,  the  more  faithfully  you  use  it.  I  shall  give  this 
man  one  fifth  of  a  grain  of  nitrate  of  silver,  with  one  tenth 
of  a  grain  of  powdered  opium,  in  a  hard  pill-mass,  made 
with  a  little  gum  tragacanth,  three  times  a  day,  on  an 
empty  stomach;  that  is,  about  one  hour  and  a  half  after 
one  of  those  small  meals  before  described.  For  the  present 
I  should  recommend  no  other  treatment. 

When  I  find  that  his  stools  are  solid  and  the  food  is 
properly  assimilated,  I  shall  use  iron.  This  remedy  is  usu- 
ally needed.  Scarcely  ever  will  you  fail  to  find  aniemia  in 
exophthalmic  goitre ;  consequently,  you  will  find  that  iron 
in  large  doses  often  exerts  a  powerful  effect  upon  these  ex- 
hausted nerve  centers  in  this  as  in  many  similar  conditions, 
83  that,  even  where  the  external  evidences  of  anaemia  are 
not  prominent,  iron  in  large  doses  has  often  a  tonic  effect 
upon  the  nerve  centers.  Of  course,  in  proportion  as  actual 
anaemia  exists  its  use  is  the  more  imperative.  It  must  be 
administered  with  a  due  regard  to  the  condition  of  the  stom- 
ach and  bowels,  and  an  easily  digested  preparation  must  be 
employed.  In  regard  to  the  preparation  of  iron  to  be  se- 
lected, the  experience  of  each  practitioner,  I  suppose,  dic- 
tates the  form  which  he  prefers.  Some  use  the  tincture  of 
the  chloride  freely  diluted  ;  this  is  one  of  the  most  valuable 
preparations.  Others  use  the  pill  of  the  carbonate ;  others, 
one  of  the  soluble  salts — as  the  lactate,  the  potassio-tartrate, 
and  the  citrate.  The  potassio-tartrate  and  the  citrate  are 
rather  more  apt  to  irritate  the  bowels  than  the  pill  of 
the  carbonate  or  lactate,  or  even  than  the  tincture  of  the 
chloride.  Where  there  is  considerable  irritation  of  the 
mucous  membranes,  I  know  of  no  preparation  of  iron  that 
is  so  acceptable  as  dialysed  iron.  Dialysed  iron  has  been  in 
the  fashion,  but  is  now  forgotten  ;  like  all  reigning  favor- 
ites, it  is  soon  deposed  and  a  new  one  put  in  its  stead. 
Three  or  four  years  ago  every  one  was  taking  dialysed  iron. 
As  you  know,  it  is  prepared  by  dialysing  a  solution  of  a  salt 
of  iron  through  an  animal  membrane ;  the  solution  of  iron 
being  on  one  side  of  the  membrane  and  a  saline  solution 
on  the  other,  the  acid  is  drawn  from  combination  with  the 
iron,  leaving  the  latter, as  near  as  maybe,  in  its  virgin  state. 
It  is  exceedingly  prone  to  change,  and,  when  exposed, 
throws  down  a  gelatinous  precipitate.  It  is  almost  tasteless, 
does  not  act  upon  the  teeth,  and  is  very  acceptable  to  the 
stomach.  After  it  had  been  used  to  a  great  extent,  ques- 
tion began  to  be  raised  as  to  whether  it  did  any  good  ; 
then,  after  everybody  had  been  using  it,  everybody  dis- 
carded it.  I  must  confess  that  dialysed  iron  has  given  me 
excellent  results.  Read  what  I  say  in  regard  to  it  in  the 
notes  of  the  case  of  Miss  A.  :  "After  the  diarrhoea  was  con- 
trolled, dialysed  iron  was  given.  All  of  her  symptoms  im- 
proved rapidly,  and  she  gained  flesh  quickly.  She  soon 
wearied  of  the  restricted  diet,  and  about  the  middle  of  Sep- 


tember she  stopped  all  treatment  and  returned  to  a  mixed 
diet.  Diarrhoea  soon  returned,  and  she  rapidly  lost  flesh ; 
and  all  her  symptoms — the  cardiac  excitement,  goitre,  and 
proptosis — again  increased.  On  February  7,  1878,  I  saw 
her  again,  and  directed  a  return  to  a  similar  diet,  and  to 
the  use  of  silver  and  opium  for  a  time,  to  be  followed  by 
digitalis  and  dialysed  iron.  The  diarrhoea  was  again  readily 
checked,  and  rapid  improvement  immediately  commenced, 
and  continued  without  interruption.  The  dialysed  iron  was 
increased  gradually  from  ten  to  forty  drops,  and  its  effects 
were  definite  and  gratifying.  If  suspended  for  even  two  or 
three  days,  she  asserted  that  she  missed  its  tonic  influence. 
Her  gain  in  weight  was  as  follows :  From  February  7th  to 
March  19th  (forty  days),  from  one  hundred  to  one  hundred 
and  twenty-five  pounds;  from  March  19th  to  June  20th 
(ninety-three  days),  from  one  hundred  and  twenty-five  pounds 
to  one  hundred  and  forty-two  pounds — a  total  gain  from 
February  7th  of  forty-two  pounds.  She  seemed  to  make 
blood  and  flesh  so  rapidly  that  at  that  time  the  dose  of 
dialysed  iron  was  reduced  to  ten  drops.  She  increased  to 
one  hundred  and  fifty  pounds  in  the  course  of  six  weeks, 
having  gained  sixty  pounds  in  all  within  a  period  of  nine 
months.  There  was  a  correspondingly  rapid  improvement 
in  the  nervous  symptoms.  She  ceased  to  be  lachrymose,  and 
lost,  to  a  great  extent,  the  morbidly  excitable,  impression- 
able character  she  had  before  presented.  Her  color  became 
healthy.  The  prominence  of  the  eyes  disappeared  almost 
entirely  before  June  20,  1878,  and,  when  I  last  saw  her,  De- 
cember 14,  1878,  it  had  not  returned.  The  enlargement  of 
the  thyroid  gland  had  also  gone.  By  June  no  hasmic  mur- 
mur could  be  heard  over  the  heart,  neck,  or  temple;  and 
all  pulsation,  thrill,  and  murmur  had  gone  from  the  region 
of  the  thyroid  gland.  Menstruation  returned  in  May,  1878, 
after  an  absence  of  fifteen  months,  and  subsequently  con- 
tiiuied  regular.  The  pulse  still  continued  somewhat  too 
rapid,  and  was  readily  accelerated  by  any  excitement.  Up 
to  December,  1878,  she  still  continued  a  diet  chiefly  of  milk 
and  farinacea,  with  but  little  meat,  and  no  tea  or  coffee." 

I  have  seen  such  good  results  from  the  use  of  dialysed 
iron  that  I  still  contitiue  to  employ  it  where  the  gastric 
digestion  is  pretty  fair.  It  is  evident  that  this  preparation 
requires  to  come  in  contact  with  some  acid  in  the  gastric 
juice  which  will  form  it  into  a  soluble,  assimilable  salt  of  iron. 
It  is  probable  that,  in  the  cases  in  which  it  has  failed,  the 
stomach  was  in  a  deranged  condition,  so  that  the  iron  was 
precipitated  and  not  formed  into  a  soluble  salt. 

I  shall,  then,  as  soon  as  this  man's  bowels  are  in  a  good 
condition,  give  dialysed  iron,  in  doses  of  ten  drops  in  two 
ounces  of  water,  three  times  a  day  after  his  milk.  The  dose 
of  iron  will  be  gradually  increased  to  forty  drops. 

I  come  next  to  speak  of  the  substances  which  are  used 
for  the  control  of  the  special  symptoms  of  the  disease.  The 
first  of  these  in  value  is  digitalis,  without  which  you  will 
treat  no  case  of  exophthalmic  goitre  with  complete  success. 
It  is  given  in  the  form  of  the  tincture,  or  the  powder  in  pill 
form,  or  the  infusion  of  the  fresh  leaves,  or  as  granules  of 
digitalin.  Digitalis  prevents  excitement  of  the  heart,  and 
indirectly  allays  nervous  irritability  and  alleviates  dyspnoea. 

Ergot  has  been  strongly  recommended  on  account  of  its 
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influence  on  the  muscular  wall«  of  origans  for  we  liavu  here 
a  tendency  to  cardiac  dilatatinn,  and  dilatation  of  the  blood- 
vessels, with  weaifening  of  their  coats ;  but  ergot  acts  directly 
upon  the  muficular  elements  of  these  parts,  and  not  upon 
the  depressed  nerve  centers  which  govern  and  control  the 
circulation  in  them,  while  rest,  good  food,  iron,  and  digi- 
talis act  more  espi'cially  upon  these  centers,  and  are,  there- 
fore, more  suitable  than  ergot.  It  h.as  given  good  results  in 
some  cases.  I,  however,  use  it  very  rarely,  and  never  re- 
sort to  it  until  the  deranged  digestion  is  controlled ;  and 
even  then  it  will  rjften  cause  nausea  and  vomiting. 

The  bromides  are  very  useful.  There  is  an  exaggerated 
mo})ility  of  the  nerve  centers;  a  lachrymose  or  even  a 
maniacal  tendency,  and  in  general  a  perverted  temper  and 
exaggerated  sensitiveness,  which  are  indications  for  a  seda- 
tive; so  that  the  use  of  the  bromides  frequently  forms  an  im- 
portant part  of  the  treatment.  They  may  be  combine<l 
with  digitalis  and  ergot  in  the  form  of  sodium  or  potassium 
bromiilc. 

Lastly,  I  shall  mention  tlie  importance  of  galvanizinir 
tlie  cervical  ganglia  of  the  sympatliific  by  passing  a  slowly 
interrupted,  mild  current  through  these  glands.  This  may 
be  used  in  conjunction  with  the  other  treatment. 

I  shall  trerit  thi-s  man  in  the  manner  I  have  mentioned. 
I  shall  have  the  blood  corpuscles  counted,  and  in  six  weeks 
shall  show  vou  the  result. 
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MEHICINE. 

Gentlemen  :  I  propose  to  direct  your  attention  this 
iniirning  to  the  subjoft  referred  to  at  my  last  lecture, 
namely,  the  frequent  repetition  of  doses.  Tliis  subject  is  a 
very  important  one,  and  one  regarding  whioli  it  is  very  dif- 
ficult to  establish  any  arbitrary  rules.  In  the  case  of  chronic 
diseases,  where  it  is  necessary  to  continue  the  treatment  for 
a  long  time,  the  plan  of  administering  the  medicine  in  larger 
doses  at  intervals  of  five  or  six  hours  is  probably  the  best 
one  which  can  be  adopted.  For  example,  if  vou  were  pre- 
s<Til>ing  some  preparation  of  iron  in  a  case  of  anosmia,  it 
would  be  unnecessary  to  give  it  oftener  than  three  times 
daily.  Again,  in  certain  cases  it  may  be  desirable  to  pro- 
duce the  full  effect  of  the  drug  at  a  single  dose,  .is  in  the 
administration  of  a  cathartic,  or  of  ([uinine  to  reduce  tera- 
pcrattire. 

In  other  cases,  however,  it  is  desired,  in  administerinir 
medicinal  remedies,  to  keep  up  their  continued  effect,  and 
the  question  arises,  whether  we  can  accotnplish  this  purpose 
belter  by  giving  them  in  smaller  doses  at  frequent  intervals 
than  by  gi>iini  them  in  large  doses  at  much  lonsjer  intervals, 
the  tot«l  amount  of  the  drug  in  the  end  beinsx,  perhaps,  the 
same  in  either  case.  It  is  a  fact  with  which  vou  are  ac- 
quainted that  certain  drugs  become  absorbed  and  produce 


their  effect  upon  the  system  in  a  very  short  time,  and  they 
may  also  be  eliminated  very  rapidly,  while  others  act  slowlv 
and  are  eliminated  after  a  longer  interval. 

It  is  not  ray  intention  this  morning  to  deliver  a  scien- 
tific lecture;  I  shall  make  certain  statements  based  upon 
clinical  facts  for  which  I  shall  not  attempt  to  give  any 
explanation. 

The  first  drug  to  which  I  would  call  your  attention  in 
connection  with  the  subject  of  the  lecture  is  the  chlorate  of 
potash.  It  may  not  be  unknown  to  most  of  you  that  this 
drug  has  at  times  been  administered  in  sufficiently  large 
doses  to  produce  a  dangerous  inflammation  of  the  kidneys. 
Special  attention  ha-s  been  called  to  this  fact  by  Dr.  Jacobi, 
of  this  city,  and  also  by  other  authors.  This  danger  can  be 
avoided  by  administering  the  drug  in  small  doses  frequently 
repeated.  In  writing  the  prescription,  a  tcaspoonful  of  the 
solution  may  be  made  to  represent  as  much  of  the  drug  as 
you  wish  to  give ;  or,  if  it  be  in  a  more  concentrated  form, 
the  patient  may  add  water  to  it.  Grain  doses  given  every 
lialf-hour  in  scarlet  fever,  diphtheria,  tonsillitis,  etc.,  will  pro- 
iJuce  the  same  results  as  larger  do.ses,  without  the  danger  of 
the  evil  effects  resulting  from  the  accumulation  of  the  drug 
in  the  system,  as  sometimes  happens  when  it  is  administered 
in  the  ordinary  way.  Indeed,  I  believe  Ihcy  will  produce 
better  results  upon  the  throat  inflammations. 

For  the  treatment  of  neuralgia,  croton  chloral  has  for  a 
long  time  been  given  in  large  doses,  as  from  five  to  eight 
grains,  repeated  every  two  hours,  until  fifteen  grains  are 
taken.  But  allow  me  to  suggest  what  I  consider  a  better 
mode  of  administering  the  drug — that  is,  to  give  a  grain  of 
it,  prepared  as  you  please,  either  in  liquid  or  pill  form,  every 
half-hour  until  tlie  neuralgic  symptoms  are  relieved.  A 
solution  of  which  a  teaspoonful  represents  a  grain  of  the 
croton  chloral  may  be  made,  having  scarcely  any  of  the  bad 
taste  which  usually  belongs  to  this  medicine  when  given  in 
large  doses.  I  may  here  remark  that  one  of  the  important 
advantages  connected  with  the  frequent  repetition  of  doses 
is  the  fact  that  the  medicine  may  be  so  largely  diluted  with 
water  or  other  vehicle  as  to  be  rendered  comparatively  taste- 
less, and  harmless  to  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  stomach. 

You  will  often  be  called  upon  to  treat  \cry  obstinate 
cases  of  urticaria,  and  you  will  be  put  to  your  wits'  end  to 
know  what  to  do.  The  plan  ordinarily  sug;;e^ted  is  to  give 
alkalie-,  as  the  bicarbonate  of  sodium,  or  magnesium  ;  but,  if 
you  will  give  the  patient  two  grains  of  the  salicylate  of  sodi- 
um every  hour  or  half-hour,  you  will  usually  be  enabled  to 
effect  a  cure  oven  in  obstinate  cases,  except  those  of  a  chronic 
nature.  Two  grains  of  the  salicylate  of  sodium  administered 
in  a  tcaspoonful  of  water  is  almost  tJistclcss.  and  m;iy  be  given 
without  producing  disturbance  of  digestion.  Urticaria  is 
often  caused  by  the  administration  of  full  doses  of  balsam  of 
cop.aiba  in  ca.scs  of  urethritis,  or  inflammation  of  other  mu- 
cous membranes,  and  it  may  seem  strange  to  you  when  I 
make  the  statement  that  a  single  drop  of  the  same  drug 
^iven  every  hall-hour  will  sometimes  control  urticaria.  I 
have  no  explanation  to  offer,  but  I  make  the  statement  not 
alone  upon  the  authority  of  others  ;  I  myself  have  often  ob- 
served the  crtic-joy  of  the  treatment,  although  not  so  fre- 
quently as  Id  the  treatment  by  the  salicylate  of  iodium. 
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Fowler's  solution,  or  the  liquor  potassii  arsenitis,  half  a 
drop  given  every  half-hour  for  six  or  eight  doses,  will  often 
relieve  the  vomiting  which  occurs  after  a  debauch.  It  will 
also  relieve  the  morning  vomiting  of  drunkards,  and  is  of 
decided  benefit  in  the  sympathetic  nausea  and  vomiting  of 
pregnancy. 

Jaborandi  has  been  given  in  large  doses  with  a  view  to 
exciting  perspiration  in  cases  of  Bright's  disease,  but  the 
very  serious  objection  has  been  found  to  its  administration 
in  this  manner,  that  it  sometimes  has  a  very  depressing  ef- 
fect upon  the  heart's  action,  resulting  in  some  cases  fatally. 
Now,  five-  to  ten-minim  doses  of  the  fluid  extract  of  jabo- 
randi given  every  hour  or  half-hour  will  produce  marked 
perspiration  without  causing  any  unpleasant  effects  upon  the 
heart.  I  sometimes  combine  with  the  jaborandi  the  tincture 
of  digitalis,  with  a  view  to  counteract  any  possible  evil  influ- 
ence which  the  former  drug  may  have  upon  the  heart.  So 
dangerous  do  I  consider  large  doses  of  jaborandi  that  I 
often  hesitate  long  before  administering  it,  especially  in  the 
uraemia  of  the  puerperal  state. 

You  will  please  remember  that  the  amount  of  the  medi- 
cines administered  is  not  so  small  as  you  may  at  first  sup- 
pose, especially  if  you  take  into  consideration  their  strength 
and  the  frequency  of  their  repetition. 

The  next  preparation  of  which  I  shall  speak  is  a  solution 
of  the  sulphate  of  atropine,  one  one-hundredth  of  a  grain 
in  a  goblet  of  water,  a  teaspoonful  of  which  shall  constitute 
a  dose,  amounting  in  all  to  about  sixty  doses.  Now,  you 
will  often  be  called  to  see  cases  of  supposed  croup,  but 
which,  in  the  majority  of  instances,  prove  to  be  cases  of 
false  croup  of  a  reflex  origin.  Ordinarily,  you  will  be  able 
to  relieve  these  patients  by  giving  them  a  teaspoonful  of 
this  preparation  every  hour.  It  is  possible  the  remedy  acts 
slightly  as  a  stimulant  of  the  respiratory  center ;  it  is  also 
possible  that  it  has  some  influence  upon  muscular  contrac- 
tion or  relaxation ;  at  all  events,  clinical  experience  proves 
that  it  is  of  benefit  in  these  cases.  The  dose  may  be  re- 
peated every  hour  or  half-hour,  according  to  the  severity  of 
the  attack.  If  the  child's  face  begins  to  flush  and  show 
signs  of  the  physiological  effects  of  the  drug,  the  dose 
can  be  reduced  in  frequency.  It  should  be  remembered 
that  when  thus  administered  the  equivalent  of  a  full  dose  of 
the  drug  will  soon  be  reached.  Do  not  forget  in  these  cases 
to  give  an  emetic  if  there  is  anything  in  the  stomach  which 
may  be  causing  the  spasm,  or  a  cathartic  if  there  be  reason 
to  suspect  intestinal  disturbance  as  the  cause. 

The  bromides  are  largely  used  in  the  treatment  of  the 
nervous  and  febrile  disturbances  of  children,  but  an  objection 
to  them  is  the  fact  that  the  little  patients  do  not  take  them 
readily,  because  of  the  taste  ;  the  bromide  of  sodium  is,  per- 
haps, as  little  disagreeable  as  any  of  the  preparations.  This 
objection  can  be  avoided  by  giving  small  doses  frequently 
repeated  ;  for  instance,  a  few  grains  dissolved  in  half  a  tum- 
blerful of  water,  a  teaspoonful  representing  a  half-grain,  or  a 
grain  even,  administered  every  ten  or  fifteen  minutes.  When 
given  in  this  manner,  the  bromides  often  prove  of  great  bene- 
fit in  the  nervous  disturbances  arising  from  dentition  and 
other  causes,  and  in  relieving  the  fever  which,  in  children, 
usually  attends  a  slight  degree  of  excitement  of  any  kind. 


I  have  seen  an  elevation  of  the  temperature  in  children 
where  it  could  not  be  traced  to  any  other  cause  than  the 
excitement  incident  to  their  afternoon  play.  A  temperature 
which  might  indicate  a  sickness  of  considerable  gravity  in 
the  adult,  if  it  occur  in  a  child  may  be  of  comparatively 
little  importance.  In  such  cases  the  bromides,  administered 
in  small  doses,  say  a  grain  or  two  at  intervals  of  ten  or  fif- 
teen minutes,  will  often  prove  of  great  benefit. 

I  began  the  use  of  some  of  these  remedies  administered 
in  this  manner  on  the  recommendation  of  others,  and  I 
must  say  in  a  somewhat  skeptical  frame  of  mind,  thinking 
that  the  effect  which  they  produced  was  probably  due  to 
the  moral  influence  upon  the  patient,  or  that  it  had  no 
foundation  in  fact,  it  Being  a  mere  coincidence  that  the 
drugs  were  administered  at  a  time  when  the  patients  would 
have  recovered  in  the  absence  of  any  treatment ;  but,  having 
seen  benefit  follow  their  administration  repeatedly,  I  con- 
cluded they  must  have  a  wider  range  of  usefulness,  and  be- 
gan to  use  them  much  more  frequently. 

You  will  often  meet  with  children  of  a  nervous,  excitable 
frame  of  mind,  who  are,  perhaps,  naturally  of  a  sensitive, 
nervous  temperament,  who  are  disturbed  by  the  slightest 
noise,  and  are  unable  to  go  to  sleep  before  ten  or  eleven 
o'clock  at  night.  In  such  cases  you  will  find  it  necessary  to 
give  a  nervous  sedative.  An  excellent  effect  will  be  produced 
by  chamomilla  in  some  one  of  its  forms,  as  the  tincture,  ad- 
ministered in  minim  doses,  every  fifteen  or  twenty  minutes. 
It  is  tonic  as  well  as  sedative.  It  is  a  better  sedative  in 
such  cases  than  the  hydrate  of  chloral,  which  is  liable  to 
affect  the  digestion.  It  is  harmless  when  given  in  larger 
doses.  Put  a  teaspoonful  into  a  half-tumblerful  of  water, 
and  let  the  child  drink  it  freely. 

One  of  the  most  important  remedies  which  can  be  ad- 
ministered with  great  benefit  in  frequently  repeated  doses 
is  ipecac.  You  are  aware  that  a  teaspoonful  of  the  syrup  of 
ipecac  is  likely  to  produce  emesis ;  but  it  is  also  a  fact,  re- 
garding which  I  was  at  first  quite  skeptical,  that  a  single 
drop  of  the  wine  of  ipecac  will  often  arrest  obstinate  vomit- 
ing. It  should  be  repeated  every  ten  or  fifteen  minutes. 
When  administered  in  this  manner,  I  have  often  known  it 
to  relieve  vomiting  from  different  causes,  among  which  are 
pregnancy  and  subacute  gastritis.  Children  often  vomit 
from  very  slight  causes,  and  are  liable  to  suffer  from  diar- 
rhoea and  vomiting  which  have  no  other  assignable  cause 
than  disturbance  of  digestion.  A  single  drop  of  the  wine 
of  ipecac,  repeated  every  fifteen  or  twenty  minutes,  will 
often  produce  the  most  marked  relief,  both  from  the  vomit- 
ing and  from  the  diarrhoea.  Administered  in  this  manner, 
the  drug  is  not  nauseous,  and  is  easily  taken. 

I  now  make  a  statement,  upon  the  authority  of  Trousseau 
and  his  enthusiastic  successor,  which  may  appear  to  you,  as  it 
once  did  to  me,  incredible — viz.,  that  one  sixtieth  of  a  grain  of 
calomel  taken  every  hour  for  ten  or  twelve  hours  will  relieve 
the  headache  of  syphilis  occurring  at  night.  I  have  admin- 
istered it  in  one-fortieth-grain  doses  in  this  manner  and  have 
obtained  the  results  which  they  claimed  for  it,  but  I  have 
not  yet  tried  it  in  sixtieth-grain  doses.  The  relief  was  very 
marked  by  the  second  or  third  night.  It  is  not  intended  to 
take  the  place   of  iodides  which  are  given  in  such  cases. 
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Doubtless   the  calomel,  when  administered  in  such  small 
doses,  is  all  taken  up  into  the  system. 

Nursing  children  often  vomit  or  regurgitate  their  food  ; 
this  has  been  relieved  repeatedly  in  my  experience  by  giv- 
ing them  a  teaspoonful  of  a  solution  of  one  grain  of  calomel 
to  the  pint  of  water  every  ten  or  fifteen  minutes.  In  order 
to  dissolve  it,  the  calomel  should  first  be  put  into  an  ounce 
of  lime-water,  and  then  into  the  pint  of  pure  water.  One 
twenty-fourth  of  a  grain  of  mercury  with  chalk,  adminis- 
I  tered  every  fifteen  or  twenty  minutes,  is  often  of  great  bene- 
fit in  the  vomiting  and  non-inflammatory  diarrhoea  of  chil- 
dren. Where  the  diarrhoea  is  accompanied  by  mucous 
passages,  indicative  of  a  certain  degree  of  inflammatory 
action,  or  enteritis,  benefit  will  be  derived  from  the  admin- 
istration of  one  teaspoonful  of  a  solution  of  bichloride  of 
mercury  (corrosive  sublimate),  one  grain  to  the  <|uart,  every 
hour.  The  dose  may  seem  very  small,  but  it  must  be  re- 
membered that  the  dose  for  an  adult  is  only  one  sixtieth  to 
one  thirtieth  of  a  grain,  and,  when  administered  in  this  man- 
ner, the  full  dose  for  a  child  is  reached  within  a  few  hours. 

Another  extraordinary  statement,  which  at  first  seemed 
to  me  to  be  fabulous,  and  may  seem  so  to  you,  but  which, 
nevertheless,  you  will  find  to  be  ba.sed  upon  clinical  facts : 
I'ut  a  grain  of  tartar  emetic  into  one  (juart  of  water;  tea- 
spoonful doses  of  this  solution  every  half-hour  will  prove  ef- 
fectual for  the  relief  of  the  wheezing  and  cough  accompa- 
nying a  slight  bronchitis  in  children. 

A  single  drop  of  the  tincture  of  nux  vomica  given  every 
toil  minutes  will  often  produce  most  marked  relief  in  sick 
licadaclie  not  of  a  neurotic  origin.  It  should  be  given  im- 
mediately after  or  soon  after  meals. 

It  is  well  known  that  cantharides,  when  given  in  large 
doses,  is  liable  to  cause  inflammation  of  the  urinary  tract ; 
but  it  has  been  found  that  a  single  drop  of  the  tincture 
every  hour  will  in  many  cases  relieve  vesical  catarrh. 

You  probably  have  heard  that  digitalis  has  been  used  in 
cardiac  disease.  Certainly  if  you  have  not  heard  of  it  you 
will,  and,  if  you  have  already  heard  of  it,  you  will  hear  of  it 
again,  particularly  at  the  clinics.  Ordin.arily,  it  is  adminis- 
tered in  considerable  doses  only  three  or  four  times  a  day  ; 
but  I  do  not  hesitate  to  say  that  the  frequent  repetition  of 
small  doses  will  jiroducc  much  more  benefit  than  larger 
f  doses  at  longer  intervals.  A  single  drop  of  the  tincture  of 
digitalis,  given  to  a  patient  sutforiiig  from  syiiiptoms  due  to 
organic  heart  disease  when  digitalis  is  indicated,  adminis- 
tered at  intervals  of  an  hour  or  half-hour,  according  to  the 
severity  of  the  symptoms,  will  often  give  greater  relief  than 
larger  doses,  and  without  liability  to  ill  effects. 

For  the  diarrhira  of  children,  accompanied  with  slight 
inflammation,  straining,  and  the  passage  of  jelly-looking 
matter,  but  not  true  dysentery,  five  drops  of  castor-oil,  given 
every  hour  in  water  witii  sugar  and  gum,  is  an  excellent 
rciiuHly. 

A  gentleman  in  this  city,  of  authority  in  the  specialty 
of  venereal  diseases,  says  he  has  given  greater  relief  in  a 
short  time,  in   cases  of  orchitis  and  epididymitis,  by  the 
administration  of  two-minim  doses  of  the  tincture  of  pulsa-  I 
tilla  every  hour  than  by  any  other  mode  of  treatment.     I  j 
can  testify  to  the  great  benefit  derived  from  the  drug  ad-  ) 
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ministered  in  this  manner  in  dysmenorrha?a  not  of  a  mem- 
branous, obstructive,  or  neuralgic  character. 

One  of  the  most  distressing  symptoms  from  which  many 
women  suffer  at  the  menopause  is  flatulence,  and  a  sensa- 
tion of  fluttering  or  palpitation  at  the  pit  of  the  stomach, 
an  effectual  remedy  against  which  is  the  extract  of  calabar 
bean  in  one-fiftieth-grain  doses,  repeated  every  half-hour  for 
six  or  eight  doses.  It  may  be  repeated  in  the  same  way 
after  stopping  it  for  three  hours. 

In  cases  of  amenorrha'a  not  dependent  upon  anaemia, 
benefit  may  be  derived  from  minim  doses  of  the  fluid  ex- 
tract of  ergot  administered  every  half-hour  for  five  or  six 
hours  the  daj'  before  the  flow  should  begin,  and  again  on 
the  day  on  which  it  should  occur.  Contradictory  a.s  it  may 
seem,  when  administered  in  the  same  manner  the  fluid 
extract  of  ergot  is  of  benefit  in  eases  of  excessive  menstrua- 
tion. 

Aconite  is  one  of  the  drugs  to  which  you  will  prob- 
ably have  occasion  to  resort  freiiuently  when  j-ou  enter 
upon  the  active  practice  of  medicine.  It  has  for  a  long 
time  been  used  in  quite  small  doses,  but  not  so  frequentlv 
repeated  as  it  might  be  with  benefit.  There  are  many  cases 
of  febrile  movement,  with  dry,  hot  skin,  a  full,  bounding 
pulse,  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  throat  and  nose  proba- 
bly dry — cases  in  which  the  febrile  movement  is  not  the 
commencement  of  one  of  the  continued  fevers;  the  tincture 
of  aconite,  one  third  to  one  half  a  minim  given  every  fifteen 
minutes,  will  be  found  of  decided  benefit.  Visiting  the 
patient  shortly  after  the  commencement  of  this  treatment, 
you  will  often  find  him  in  a  little  perspiration ;  the  medi- 
cine may  then  be  administered  at  longer  intervals,  every 
half-hour  or  longer,  according  to  the  indications.  The 
tincture  of  aconite,  administered  in  a  similar  manner,  is  also 
useful  in  cases  of  commencing  so-called  cold  in  the  head. 
It  is  likewise  useful  in  cardiac  hypertrophy  with  palpitation, 
.severe  headache,  and  disturbances  of  the  ncr\'Ous  system 
due  to  increased  force  of  the  heart-beat. 

Two  minims  of  the  tincture  of  hamamelis  every  half- 
hour  will  often  control  ha.Mnorrhagcs.  I  was  at  first  inclined 
to  look  upon  this  statement  with  a  great  deal  of  distrust, 
but  I  have  since  tried  it  in  cases  of  ha-inorrhage  from  the 
nose,  from  the  uterus,  and  in  the  h;eniorrhage  from  hteraor- 
rhoids,  and  have  found  it  of  great  benefit. 

The  tincture  of  belladonna  in  minim  doses,  given  every 
half-hour,  is  a  good  remedy  in  cases  of  nasal  catarrh,  and 
bronchitis  accompanied  by  free  secretion.  You  should 
cease  to  give  the  drug  for  a  while  after  eight  or  ten  doses 
have  been  administered,  as  it  is  less  quickly  eliminated 
from  the  system  than  the  other  medicines  of  which  we  have 
already  spoken.  In  cases  of  pulmonary  a'denia  with  failure 
of  heart  power,  belladonna  thus  administered  is  of  benefit 
in  retarding  the  exudation  of -scrum,  and  in  overcoming  the 
failure  of  heart  power. 

Two  grains  of  the  chloride  of  ammonium,  combined 
with  ten  or  fifteen  minims  of  the  tincture  of  cubebs,  given 
every  half-hour,  oftentimes  controls  acute  pharyngitis  and 
superficial  inflammations  of  the  other  tissues  about  the 
throat.  For  inflammation  of  the  throat  dependent  upon 
a  gouty   diathesis,   add   to   this   mixture   ten   minims  of 
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the  ammoniated  tincture  of  guaiac,  and  administer  every 
hour. 

In  the  headache  of  nnigraine,  one  grain  of  the  citrate 
of  caflEeine  given  every  half-hour  will  often  produce  most 
marked  relief. 

In  neuralgias  about  the  face  or  head,  three-minim  doses 
of  the  tincture  of  gelseminum  every  half-hour  will  often  act 
almost  miraculously  and  leave  no  ill  effects. 

For  certain  kinds  of  headaches  (especially  those  which 
are  periodical  and  not  of  malarial  origin),  tifteen-minim 
doses  of  fluid  extract  of  guarana  given  every  fifteen  minutes 
will  very  frequently  relieve.  If  it  does  not  relieve  in  four 
doses,  increase  the  dose  to  thirty  minims. 


#rignuil  Communications. 


ON  EYE  TROUBLES  WHICH  MAY  BE  ERRO- 
NEOUSLY ATTRIBUTED  TO  LESIONS  OF 
THE  BRAIN  AND  NERVOUS  SYSTEM.* 

By  henry  D.  notes,  M.  D., 

PROFESSOR  OP  OPHTHALMOLOGT  AND  OTOLOaT  IN  BELLEVUE  HOSPITAL  MEDICAL 
COLLEGE. 

Mr.  Chairman  and  Gentlemen  of  the  Section  :  The 
remarks  which  I  have  to  oti'er  this  evening,  and  which  are 
presented  at  the  request  of  our  chairman,  are  hastily  thrown 
together,  and  are  simply  the  expression  of  views  and  opin- 
ions long  matured  in  my  own  mind.  They  will  be  illustrated 
by  a  few  cases  bearing  upon  special  points.  The  connection 
which  subsists  between  diseases  of  the  eye  and  other  parts 
of  the  system,  especially  the  nervous  system,  is  coming  to 
be  more  thoroughly  a|)preciated  since  the  ophthalmoscope 
has  proved  its  capability  of  giving  us  more  extended  in- 
formation than  relates  to  the  eye  alone. 

This  instrument  has  been  employed  extensively  in  the 
hands  of  neurologists  and  general  physicians.  What  I  have 
to  say  is  in  no  sense  to  its  disparagement;  on  the  contrary, 
it  should  be  used  more  freely  than  at  the  present  time,  both 
iu  the  hospitals  and  general  practice.  But  my  remarks  are 
intended  as  a  caveat,  to  assist  the  general  practitioner  in 
avoiding  mistakes,  viz. :  First,  that  of  attaching  to  certain 
things  seen  in  the  eye  more  importance  than  they  deserve ; 
and,  secondly,  I  propose  to  call  your  attention  to  a  consid- 
erable class  of  cases  in  which  functional  disturbances  are 
sometimes  mistaken  for  difficulties  of  the  nervous  system, 
whereas  they  originate  from  the  eye.  When  we  look  for 
evidence  in  the  eye  of  a  diseased  condition  of  the  optic 
nerve,  we  note  its  color,  its  transparency,  its  definition,  etc. ; 
and  we  note  the  retina,  as  to  its  transparency  and  condition 
of  its  blood-vessels. 

Now,  the  optic  nerve  varies,  to  a  degree  which  is  not 
properly  appreciated,  as  to  its  shade  and  color ;  and  if  wc 
were  to  draw  inferences  from  its  vascularity,  in  reference  to 
possible  trouble  of  the  brain,  we  would  be  very  likely  to  fall 
into  error.      The  truth  is,  that  acute  inflammations  of  the 
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brain  do  not  quickly  exhibit  themselves  in  the  optic  nerve ; 
when  they  do,  the  trouble  usually  lies  at  the  base  of  the 
brain,  as  meningitis  or  fractures  On  the  contrary,  the  brain 
troubles  which  make  themselves  known  in  the  optic  nerve 
are  mostly  chronic  lesions.  If,  therefore,  one  sees  an  in- 
tensely reddened  optic  nerve,  it  is  essential  that  some  other 
symptom  be  found  before  it  can  be  assumed  to  betoken 
other  trouble  behind.  This  redness  is  seen  much  more 
often  as  the  result  of  straining  or  irritation  of  the  eye, 
or  as  a  congenital  defect  in  the  eye,  than  as  a  disease  of 
the  remote  tissues.  An  important  change  in  the  optic 
nerve,  and  which  is  often  significant  of  brain  disease,  is 
swelling.  We  all  know  the  relation  which  choked  disc 
bears  to  cerebral  tumor,  and  yet  the  optic  nerve  may  have 
a  perceptible  degree  of  swelling,  and  its  border  be  indis- 
tinct, and  not  indicate  any  cerebral  lesion,  but  simply  stand 
for  an  anomalous  condition  of  the  nerve  itself. 

Upon  the  edge  of  the  optic  nerve  is  not  unfrequently 
seen  a  bright,  white,  opaque,  striated  surface,  running  out 
into  the  retina,  which  might  be  mistaken  for  an  exudation. 
I  remember  when  I  committed  that  error.  The  appear- 
ance is  by  no  means  unfrequent,  and  is  explained  by  the 
fact  that  the  optic-nerve  fibers  have  not  lost  their  neuri- 
lemma as  they  pass  over  upon  the  retina.  This  is  congeni- 
tal, and  makes  little  or  no  difference  in  the  degree  of  vision. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  optic  nerve  may  be  very  pallid,  and 
the  vessels  of  the  retina  small,  the  nerve  surface  being 
slightly  excavated.  This  pallor  of  the  nerve  and  reduction 
in  size  of  the  vessels  might  be  supposed  to  indicate  atrophy ; 
but  it  is  simply  indicative  of  the  general  poverty  of  the  cir- 
culation and  anaimia  of  the  patient,  and  not  due  to  any 
lesion  of  the  nerve  fibers. 

There  are  many  singular  and  anomalous  conditions, 
which  make  their  appearance  in  the  optic  nerve,  which  are 
familiar  to  the  ophthalmic  investigators. 

I  might  here,  perhaps,  be  permitted,  without  any  breach 
of  propriety,  to  quote  a  letter  received  last  summer  from  an 
ophthalmic  surgeon  of  Great  Britain,  which  he  wrote  me  in 
relation  to  a  man  whom  he  and  I  had  treated,  and  from 
whom  I  was  obliged  to  remove  one  eye  because  of  a  tumor. 
Before  the  tumor  was  fairly  developed  there  was  a  detach- 
ment of  the  retina. 

Jum,  1882. 

Dr.  H.  D.  Notes. 

Dear  Sir:  Many  thanks  for  your  kind  and  instructive  notes 
ahont  the  patient,  P.  When  I  tirst  saw  him,  about  a  year 
ago,  he  h.ad  well-raaiked  separation  of  the  retina  in  the  lower 
part  of  the  fundus,  which  soon  after  extended  over  nearly  the 
whole  of  the  retina,  leaving  only  a  small  chink  at  the  inner  as- 
pect, giving  a  reflex  with  the  ophthalmoscope;  al/out  six  months 
ago  the  vision  of  the  right  eye  became  defective,  accompanied 
with  spectra  and  other  objective  symptoms  of  an  anomalous 
character,  followed  by  well-marked  engorgement  of  the  disc. 
Under  treatment,  the  eye  slowly  recovered,  leaving  the  optic 
nerve  somewhat  congested.  During  the  whole  time  he  was 
under  observation  there  was  no  external  inflammation,  and  no 
increase  of  tension  in  either  eye.  From  the  appearance  of  the 
right  optic  nerve,  and  tlie  peculiar  mental  state  of  the  patient, 
I  supposed  that  there  was  some  intracranial^mischief,  probably 
tumor  of  the  brain. 

Yours  truly, 
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The  point  that  I  wish  to  bring  out  is  this  :  That  an  ex- 
perienced observer  saw  appearances  in  an  eye  wliich  he 
rcf^anlod  as  an  indication  of  inflammation,  and,  from  other 
symptoms,  he  felt  convinced  there  was  intracranial  trouble. 
'I'he  peculiar  appearance  of  the  patient's  eye  was  fully  ex- 
[ilained  by  its  refractive  condition  ;  he  had  a  high  degree 
of  hypormetropia  and  astigmatism.  After  he  had  been  fur- 
nished with  suitable  glasses,  his  vision  became  nearly  normal, 
and  he  was  able  to  go  home,  all  of  his  strange  mental  symp- 
toms having  disappeared  as  soon  as  the  difficulty  of  his 
vision  was  relieved.  And  this  optical  error  had  not  been 
observed  by  the  gentleman  who  had  previously  treated  this 
man. 

These  are  some  of  the  objective  errors  of  the  eye,  as,  for 
convenience'  sake,  I  have  designated  them ;  but,  ))utting 
these  aside,  there  is  a  series  of  symptoms  of  a  subjective 
character  which  are  liable  to  be  mistaken  for  trouble  of  the 
nervous  system — such  as  spasm  of  accommodation  and 
trouble  of  the  external  muscles  of  the  eye,  astigmatism,  and 
hypermetropia.  This  has  been  dwelt  upon  by  several  ob- 
servers, especially  by  Dr.  Weir  .Mitchell,  of  Philadelphia. 
The  cases  of  error  in  the  refraction,  so  far  as  subjective 
symptoms  arc  concerned,  are  essentially  the  same  as  those 
of  spasm  of  accommodation  without  refractive  anomaly. 
The  class  of  cases  which  I  am  now  signalizing  are  those  in 
which  the  patient  makes  but  little  complaint  about  trouble 
(if  the  eye,  and  in  .some  cases  makes  no  complaint  whatever. 
In  the  mind  of  the  patient  the  emphatic  symptom  is  somc- 
tliing  foreign  to  the  sight,  and  he  succeeds  in  impressing 
ills  idea  upon  the  physician. 

The  first  and  chief  symptom  in  these  cases  is  headache, 
the  headache  being  of  any  possil)le  variety  and  of  anv  pos- 
sible degree — frontiil,  temporal,  occipitiil,  at  the  vertex,  or  it 
may  be  confined  to  one  side  of  the  head,  although  this  is 
rare;  this  headache  may  or  may  not  be  on  using  the  eyes; 
it  may  commence  on  waking  in  the  morning,  or  be  in- 
creased by  mental  labor.  Sometimes  connected  with  this 
headache  will  be  another  symptom,  which  seems  still  more 
significant,  which  is  nausea.  It  is  not  uncommon  for  both 
to  be  associated  together,  and,  while  nausea  is  not  constant, 
headache  will  be  persistent.  There  may  be  giddiness,  men- 
tal opi)ression,  rarely  palpitation  of  the  heart,  and  numer- 
(Uis  vague  symptoms,  .according  to  the  impressibility  of  the 
]i.itient. 

Suppose,  now,  that  the  [diysician  thinks  it  his  duty  to 
look  into  the  eye,  to  see  if  any  inflamm.ation  may  be  there, 
and  finding  in  one  optic  nerve  congestion,  and  in  the  other 
iimgestion  with  opacity  of  its  structure,  he  might  be  led  to 
lliink  that  this  was  a  ca.se  of  chronic  meningeal  trouble, 
.•mil  that  this  was  verified  by  the  extreme  hypern>mia  found 
in  the  nerves;  and  that  this  conclusion  was  re-enforced 
by  an  appearance  of  exudation.  Yet  this  condition  is 
to  be  otherwise  explained,  and  these  appearances  may  be 
owing  only  to  hypermetropia  with  eye-strain,  and  tlie  head- 
ache, etc.,  be  due  to  this  strain.  These  same  symptoms 
can  make  their  appearance  without  there  being  a  refrac- 
tive error,  and  I  shall  take  the  liberty  of  quoting  further 
letters,  as  they  illustrate  the  way  in  which  they  present 
themselves : 


New  Tohk,  December  1ft,  Met. 


Dr.  n.  T>.  Notes. 

Deaii  Sia:  I  should  be  very  happy  to  have  yoor  opinion 
about  the  state  of  the  eyes  in  this  young  lady's  ca.se.  It  seems 
to  me  that  there  is  a  slight  spasm  of  the  internal  recti  muscles 
(as  the  eyeballs  do  not  roll  out  completely;,  which  contributes 
toward  the  development  of  certain  head  symptonis.  She  com- 
plains of  a  permanent  vague  distress  in  the  upper  frontal  region ; 
a  feeling  of  strangeness  on  seeing  a  mass  of  people  together; 
sometimes  of  surpri.se  on  watching  even  a  single  person  pursu- 
ing his  ordinary  avocations;  dislike  to  look  into  a  person's  eyes; 
there  is  a  loss  of  sleep,  inability  to  fix  the  attention,  sense  of 
mental  fatigue,  frequent  feeling  of  grotesquencss  and  strange- 
ness, "as  if  she  were  not  herself"— all  indicating  considerable 
disturbance  of  the  psychic  sphere,  which  I  presume  lies  beyond 
the  range  of  influence  of  the  eyes,  yet  not,  perhaps,  altogether. 
There  are  hysterical  convulsions;  four  years  ago  the  patient  had 
a  transient  goitre ;  later,  a  full  on  the  end  of  the  spine,  at  which 
|)oint  there  is  now  much  tenderness  on  pressure,  and  has  been 
much  spontaneous  pain.  Nevertheless,  present  symptoms  only 
date  from  the  first  of  last  September,  after  a  month  of  contina- 
ous  sea-bathing.  Menstruation  has  been  slightly  delayed  ;  there 
is  no  trace  of  uterine  or  ovarian  trouble  (examination  has  been 
made).  Three  possibilities  present  themselves  to  me:  1.  Irri- 
tation of  central  nervous  system  from  hypera;sthesia  of  Lusch- 
ka's  ganglion  at  coccyx,  and  spasm  of  internal  recti  as  one  syiup- 
tom  of  such  central  irritation.  2.  Kxhaustion  of  nervous  sys- 
tem from  over-stimulus  in  sea-bathing— spasm  of  recti,  thence 
cerebral  symptoms.  3.  Cerebral  symptoms  directly  dependent 
on  such  exhaustion,  and  independent  of  ocular  disturbance, 
which,  so  far  as  I  can  ascertain,  is  very  slight. 

Very  truly  yours,  ♦     ♦     » 

This  evidently  was  a  mixed  case;  but,  upon  critical  ex- 
amination, a  large  part  of  the  apparent  mental  and  cerebral 
disturbance  with  which  this  patient  was  afflicted  was  found 
to  be  due  to  intense  spasm  of  accommodation ;  examination 
by  the  ophthalmoscope  disclosed  that  there  was  an  almost 
entire  absence  of  refractive  error,  and  that  the  myopia  which 
seemed  to  be  present  was  apparent  and  not  re.il.  Atropine 
has  been  freely  and  vigorously  used  up  to  the  present  time 
without  wholly  relaxing  tlie  spasm  of  accommodation,  the 
origin  of  the  spasm  being  remote,  and  may  be  due  to  an 
injury  of  the  spine. 

I  have  seen  not  a  few  cases  where  serious  eye  trouble 
has  been  dependent  upon  an  affection  of  the  spine,  involv- 
ing both  the  extrinsic  mu.scles  and  spa.sm  of  accommoda- 
tion. In  another  case,  to  which  I  beg  to  call  attention,  the 
principal  trouble  was  not  found  in  the  error  of  refraction  or 
spasm  of  accommodation,  but  in  disordered  muscular  appa- 
ratus of  the  eye. 

Dr.  XoTEs. 

Dear  Sir:  Tomorrow  will  call  upon  yon  a  Miss  ,  to 

consult  you  for  a  strabismus  which   I   believe  is   eungenital. 

Some  years  ago  she  saw  Dr. about  it,  who  did  not  advise 

interference;  the  matter,  however,  to  mo  seems  of  cousidcrnble 
importunce,  for  the  following  reasons :  During  her  teens,  and 
until  nearly  twenty-tive  years  of  age  (the  patient  i>  now  thirtv- 
two),  she  sutFcrod  extremely  from  violent  lieaduches,  and  it  is  a 
(piestion  with  mo  how  fur  these  may  Jujvo  been  determined  by 
the  strabismus. 

Three  ye.irs  ago  she  had,  for  the  first  time,  an  attack  of 
melancholia — insanity — of  a  few  weeks'  duration  ;  and  onother, 
lasting  longer,  last  spring.   The  last  attack  followed  immediately 
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upon  a  fall,  in  which  she  struck  the  hack  of  her  head  violently. 
I  saw  her  in  this  attack  for  the  first  time,  and  made  a  diagnosis 
of  "primary  curahle  dementia," directly  induced  by  the  concus- 
sion of  brain,  whose  nutrition  was  impaired  probably  in  various 
ways. 

The  girl  is  chloro-ansemic,  with  a  very  marked  murmur  in  the 
carotid  and  at  the  base  of  the  heart ;  and  there  is  probably  also 
lithseraia.  Undoubtedly  she  must  have  had  some  individual  pre- 
disposition to  mental  disease,  but  it  does  not  seem  to  be  heredi- 
tary. At  present,  she  is  merely  in  a  condition  of  some  mental 
debility  ("psychische  Schwache")  consecutive  to  the  attack  iu 
the  spring;  but  complains  of  many  uneasy  sensations  in  the 
head,  indicating  (I  think)  rather  directly  impaired  nutrition  than 
congestion.  She  has  had  hallucinations  of  hearing  formerly, 
which  seemed  to  originate  in  the  roaring  and  buzzing  in  the 
ears,  of  which  she  now  complains  ;  and,  similarly,  she  seems  to 
be  always  on  the  brink  of  hallucinations  of  sight,  which  seem  to 
originate  in  the  difficulty,  as  she  expresses  it,  of  "bringing  her 
eyes  to  a  focus."  What  is  especially  important  for  the  moment 
is,  that  she  can  not  use  her  eyes  without  pain,  and  the  enforced 
leisure  is  extremely  hard  for  her  mental  health.  This  pain  you 
may  attribute  to  the  strabismus,  or  also  to  tlie  impaired  nutri- 
tion of  the  base  of  the  brain,  for  which  I  have  now  just  begun 
to  treat  her.  But  I  should  very  much  like  your  opinion  on  this 
point.  If  you  advise  operation  for  the  strabismus,  they  are 
quite  ready  for  it.  I  have  written  at  this  length  because  it  is 
desirable  for  you  not  to  interrogate  either  mother  or  daughter 
as  to  the  mental  symptoms,  about  which  they  are  both  sensitive, 
and  yet,  of  course,  you  should  be  acquainted  with  them. 

Very  truly  yours, 

*     *     *     * 

This  ease  was  one  in  which  the  symptoms  were  particu- 
larly emphasized,  and  were,  in  large  measure,  to  be  attrib- 
uted to  the  condition  of  the  eye.  An  operation  for  the 
strabismus  was  performed  with  very  satisfactory  results, 
both  as  regarded  her  health  and  the  use  of  the  eye. 

This  subject  of  the  irritation  which  can  be  caused  by 
the  disturbances  of  the  ocular  muscles  is  one  which  has 
been  debated  considerably  among  eye  surgeons.  There  is 
a  variety  of  opinions,  not  in  respect  to  the  possibility  of 
the  disturbance  of  the  nervous  centers,  through  the  debility 
of  the  ocular  muscles,  but  upon  the  degree  of  influence 
which  this  condition  exerts.  But,  while  there  are  exag- 
gerated assertions  in  respect  to  this  matter,  I  am  sure  that 
the  muscles  of  this  eye,  in  the  case  just  mentioned,  exerted 
a  far  greater  influence  upon  the  health  than  is  for  the  most 
part  allowed  to  them. 

As  an  illustration  as  to  how  the  symptoms  dependent 
upon  strain  of  eye-muscles  are  expressed  by  a  patient,  I 
took  pains  the  other  morning  to  have  a  little  girl,  fourteen 
years  of  age,  tell  me,  as  completely  as  she  could,  the  symp- 
toms under  which  she  suffered.  She  was  brought  to  me  by 
her  mother,  who  said  that  the  girl,  for  three  years,  had 
been  complaining  of  severe  headache,  all  treatment  having 
been  ineffectual.  The  mother  was  doubtful  in  her  own  mind 
whether  to  consult  an  expert  on  the  eye,  or  one  upon 
nervous  diseases.  She  was,  however,  led  to  consult  an 
oculist,  by  a  friend  who  had  been  relieved  of  headache  by 
the  use  of  glasses.  Symptoms  in  this  child  were  as  follows : 
When  she  looked  hard  at  people,  they  seemed  to  go  away 
from  her ;  she  has  headache  several  days  in  the  week,  and 
vrill  awake  in  the  morning  with  it ;  she  not  only  reads  and 


studies  a  good  deal,  but  she  keeps  herself  thus  employed  for 
the  purpose,  as  she  expressed  it,  "  of  forgetting  the  head- 
ache "  ;  no  tenderness  over  cervical  vertebrae  ;  a  jar  or  blow 
upon  the  head  was  unpleasant ;  faints  easily  from  pain  ;  to 
all  appearances  the  child  seemed  to  be  healthy ;  there  was 
slight  tenderness  over  the  supra-orbital  nerve  on  the  right 
side ;  in  church  the  minister  seems  to  go  away  from  her ; 
occasionally  there  has  been  nausea. 

I  tested  her  with  the  usual  tests  for  difficulties  of  the 
ocular  muscles,  and  the  usual  phenomena  which  we  rely 
upon  by  prisms  failed  to  indicate  any  important  muscular 
error ;  but,  when  the  child  was  asked  to  look  at  the  finger 
held  close  to  the  face,  it  was  difficult  for  her  to  keep  both 
eyes  upon  the  object,  and,  if  one  eye  was  covered,  the  other 
eye  would  deviate  several  lines.  Diagnosis  in  her  case  was : 
extreme  debility  of  the  internal  recti  muscles,  which,  with 
accompanying  spasm  of  accommodation,  had  given  rise  to 
the  persistent  headache. 

The  symptoms  which  persons  give  are  not  only  of  nau- 
sea, headache,  and  inability  to  look  fixedly  at  objects,  but 
of  dizziness  and  mental  oppression.  In  young  subjects  the 
accommodation  is  so  great  that  their  attention  is  not  at- 
tracted to  any  connection  which  may  subsist  between  the 
headache  and  the  eye.  Such,  in  brief,  is  a  statement  of  this 
class  of  cases. 

Now,  how  are  the  cases  to  be  recognized,  and  how  arc 
these  errors  to  be  avoided? 

In  the  first  place,  objective  errors,  which  may  be  recog- 
nized by  the  use  of  the  ophthalmoscope,  require  a  sufficiently 
large  experience  in  its  use  in  order  that  the  surgeon  may 
fully  ai)preciate  both  normal  and  abnormal  conditions ;  but 
more  important  than  this  is  that  the  instrument  should  not 
be  employed  in  one  method  only — that  is  to  say,  by  the  in- 
direct method,  where  the  lens  is  held  in  one  hand  and  the 
instrument  in  the  other;  that  method  is  incapable  of  giving 
adequate  information ;  it  gives  you  a  view  of  the  bottom 
of  the  eye,  but  not  of  the  refractive  state  of  the  eye ;  there- 
fore, the  best  method  is  by  what  is  called  the  direct  method, 
or  upright  image,  in  which  the  instrument  has  to  be  sup- 
plied with  glasses  to  correct  the  optical  errors  of  the  pa- 
tient, and  by  which  you  can  tell  whether  its  condition  is 
normal  or  abnormal,  as  far  as  refraction  goes.  Then,  in 
addition  to  this,  there  must  be  an  examination  of  the  qual- 
ity of  sight,  by  proper  test  types,  aided  and  carried  to  com- 
pleteness by  a  spectacle  box ;  and,  finally,  under  suitable 
circumstances,  resort  to  the  use  of  atropine. 

If  you  are  to  examine  a  patient  who  may  develop  some 
notable  disease  of  the  brain,  and  who  may  in  consequence 
ultimately  lose  his  sight,  the  use  of  atropine  should  be  avoid- 
ed, as  the  application  of  the  atropine  would  be  very  liable  to 
be  remembered  by  that  individual,  and  he  might  attribute 
his  loss  of  sight  to  its  use.  Therefore,  if  you  do  propose  to 
use  atropine,  and  there  is  any  reason  to  suspect  brain  trou- 
ble, it  is  proper  to  notify  the  patient  that  no  ultimate  detri- 
mental result  will  follow  its  use.  It,  however,  is  not  neces- 
sary in  the  large  proportion  of  cases  to  use  atropine  in  your 
examination  where  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  there  is 
brain  trouble.  On  the  other  hand,  taking  the  eases  where 
the  symptoms  are  of  a  functional  or  subjective  kind — nausea, 
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headache,  and  such  symptoms  as  have  been  described,  and 
tlicre  are  no  other  well  defined  evidences  of  brain  lesion — 
then  atropine  may  both  relieve  the  symptoms  as  well  as  clear 
uj)  the  diafjnosis;  it  does  frequently  remove  the  headache, 
althouf;h  it  is  only  temporarily ;  afterward,  the  refractive 
errors  are  to  be  corrected  by  suitable  glasses.  The  degree 
to  which  these  subjective  symptoms  make  their  appearance 
varies  according  to  the  temperament  of  the  person  and 
their  natural  susceptibility.  It  will  be  found  that  tliose  per- 
1^  sons  suffering  from  exhaustive  conditions  of  a  clironic  char- 
acter are  more  susceptible;  especially  is  this  the  case  with 
those  sufTering  from  uterine  disease. 

If  it  be  a  muscular  error,  the  treatment  consists  in  rest 
and  the  suitable  employment  of  prismatic  glasses,  with 
proper  attention  to  any  of  the  remote  discoverable  lesions 
which  may  have  an  influence  in  producing  this  trouble. 
Sometimes  these  muscular  and  refractive  errors  are  com- 
bined, so  much  so  as  to  make  the  prescribing  of  suitable 
glasses  extremely  difficult. 

[In  reply  to  various  remarks  made  in  the  discussion,  Dr. 
Xoyes  spoke  as  follows:] 

Mk.  C'iiaikman  :  In  my  reading  I  omitted  two  or  throe 
things,  for  fear  of  saying  too  much.  Now,  in  reply  to  the 
different  remarks  upon  the  same,  I  would  say  that,  in  refer- 
ence to  the  pathology  of  cases  of  muscular  trouble,  we  have 
to  remember  that  the  nerves  which  are  at  fault  are  the  third, 
fourth,  and  sixth,  all  of  which  cluster,  in  their  origin,  at  the 
medulla  oblongata.  This  central  spot  makes  them  easily 
the  agents  of  transmission  for  causes  which  may  proceed 
either  from  the  cerebrum  or  I'ereliellum,  or  from  the  spinal 
cord. 

The  ca.ses  which  I  have  cited  are  of  a  very  marked  type, 
chosen  purposely  to  exhibit  their  most  decided  features. 
Many  others  exhibit  fewer  and  le.ss  impressive  .symptoms ; 
and,  of  course,  with  many  persons  the  complaint  has  respect 
only  to  functions  of  the  eye.  These  last  would  naturally 
not  cause  any  mistake  in  diagnosis.  As  to  the  curability 
of  the  eases  under  consideration,  I  may  put  the  matter  as 
fiilldws  :  1  might  present  a  very  large  list  of  persons  who 
have  lieen  perfectly  relieved  of  all  their  symptoms,  both 
local  and  general,  by  the  adjustment  of  glasses  of  various 
kinds  adapted  to  both  refractive  and  muscidar  faults,  or  by 
)  the  performance  of  o[)erations  on  the  ocular  muscles — and 
1  mean  this  statement  to  apply  to  those  in  whom  the  gen- 
eral symptoms  have  been  predominant,  i.  e.,  headache,  etc. 
Another  category  will  include  persons  wlio  have  derived  a 
considerable  degree  of  relief  from  ocular  treatment,  but  who 
have  not  been  entirely  cured.  This  will  embrace  very  many 
persons  who  are  either  in  reduced  general  health,  or  have 
some  chronic  ailment,  or  are  of  a  neurotic  temperament.  To 
such  persons  the  benefit  afforded  is  often  very  important, 
inasmuch  as  the  function  of  sight  and  enjoyment  of  vision 
have  such  controlling  importance  over  everybody's  happiness. 
In  them  correct  and  judicious  eye  treatment  means  much, 
iilthough  it  can  not  pretend  to  cover  the  entire  case.  Neces- 
sarily, the  degree  of  value  in  the  eye  treatment  will  be  vari- 
able. There  arc  other  cjises  in  which  general  symptoms 
take  precedence  above  eye  symptoms,  and  the  attempt  to 
do  good  by  relieving  the  latter,  will  be  futile.     Or  the  true 


mode  of  relieving  the  eye  troubles  will  be  to  improve  the 
general  health,  to  abate  or  control  a  neurotic  tendency,  to 
get  rid  of  chronic  diseases,  to  lighten  the  burdens  and 
sorrows  of  life,  etc.  It  is  needless  to  dilate  in  this  direc- 
tion. My  aim  has  been  to  call  attention  to  a  class  of  cases 
in  which  the  local  difficulties  simulate  and  suggest  other 
lesions,  but  are  in  themselves  the  essential  part  of  the  dis- 
turbance. 

NOTE  <».\   THE   USE  OF 

CONVALLARIA    MAIALIS. 
By  BEVERLEY  ROBINSON,  M.  D., 

PnOFE880R    or     CLINICAI.    XEDICIXE     IS     TUE     BELLZTCE     HOSPITAl.    MEDICAL 
COLLEGE. 

During  the  past  three  months  I  have  made  use  of  the 
fluid  extract  of  convallaria  mai'alis  in  quite  a  number  of 
cases  of  chronic  cardiac  disease.  In  it  I  recognize  a  new 
cardiac  tonic  of  considerable  value.  It  should  be  approxi- 
mated in  its  therapeutic  effects  with  those  of  caffeine  and 
digitalis.  Not  that  it  resembles  closely  in  all  its  properties 
these  well-known  drugs,  but  because  it  is  analogous  to  them 
in  having  an  appreciable  stimulating  effect  upon  cardiac 
power.  When  the  fluid  extract  of  the  root  of  convallaria 
has  been  given  in  suitable  doses  (five  to  ten  drops  every 
two  or  three  hours)  to  patients  in  whom  cardiac  incompe- 
tency is  already  apparent,  in  view  of  the  rational  symptoms  of 
dyspncea,  oppression,  localized  pain  over  the  pra?cordia,  and 
palpitations,  it  will  aid  in  diminishing  these  phenomena  in 
a  notable  degree.  When  we  have,  in  addition  to  these  func- 
tional symptoms,  tlie  ordinary  physical  signs  of  cardiac  dis- 
order, such  as  weak,  rapid,  and  irregular  pulse;  tumultuous, 
une([ual  heart-beats,  with  a  blowing  murmur  at  one  or  other 
orifice  ;  oedema  of  the  lower  extremities,  with  more  or  less 
serous  effusion  into  the  large  cavities  of  the  body — we  shall 
also  be  able  to  remark  a  certain  amount  of  benefit  arising 
from  its  use.  Thus,  the  pulse  becomes  stronger  and  more 
regular,  the  heart-sounds  acquire  additional  force,  and  the 
painful  p.alpitations  disappear.  Dyspnaa  is  often  favorably 
modified,  and  the  respiration  becomes  slower  and  deeper. 
Anasarca  is  not  usually  much  influenced  by  the  exhibition 
of  this  drug,  and  the  urine  is  scarcely  if  at  all  increased  in 
quantity,  nor  are  its  solid  constituents  manifestly  modified 
in  their  eliminated  quantities.  Usu.ally  the  stomach  accom- 
modates itself  well  to  the  use  of  this  drug,  and  in  those 
cases  where  I  have  observed  intolerance  following  its  exhi- 
bition I  have  attributed  the  nausea,  or  rejection,  to  begin- 
ning uripmie  condition. 

While  I  believe  that  this  drug  has  some  power  in  con- 
trolling caniiac  action,  I  am  of  opinion  that  this  is  exercised 
mainly  through  the  pneumogastric  nerves,  and  not  upon  the 
muscular  fibers  directly  in  any  considerable  degree.  This 
view  appears  to  me  to  be  sust.iined  by  it.s  obvious  effects  in 
diminishing  the  intense  dyspiuva  of  asthma,  and  in  quieting 
palpitations  in  a  remarkable  manner.  I  liave  not  found 
that  convallaria  restored  rhythmic  action  to  the  crippled 
heart  in  a  degree  sufVieient  to  make  it  in  this  regard  a  co- 
equal substitute  of  digitalis,  nor  am  1  convinced  that  it  is 
the  peer  of  digitalis  in  adding  to  cardiac  contractility.    Over 
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digitalis,  however,  it  has  apparently  one  very  great  advan- 
tage— viz.,  it  does  not  in  man,  at  least,  and  in  the  doses 
mentioned  above,  take  on  cumulative  effects  or  produce  any 
poisonous  symptoms,  which  have  been  feared  on  account  of 
its  well-known  pernicious  action,  even  in  relatively  small 
doses,  upon  the  lower  animals.  As  compared  with  the  use 
of  cafieine,  I  would  say  that  it  is  greatly  the  inferior  of  this 
latter  drug  when  we  desire  to  obtain  considerable  diuretic 
eflfects.  As  to  the  comparative  power  of  these  two  drugs 
in  their  action  upon  the  heart,  it  is  as  yet  impossible  to  as- 
sign their  precise  place.  Still,  I  am  disposed  to  think  that 
convallaria  is  somewhat  more  of  an  invigorator  of  cardiac 
power  than  caffeine  is.  At  all  events,  in  man  its  action  is  a 
less  variable  quantity,  for  while  caffeine,  in  even  small  doses 
of  two  or  three  grains,  will  occasionally  produce  congestive 
phenomena  of  distressing  character,  and,  again,  in  similar  or 
much  larger  doses,  will  prove  inert,  convallaria  appears  to 
produce  about  similar  effects  in  persons  of  different  tem- 
perament. Thus  far,  in  my  own  experience,  convallaria  has 
been  more  readily  accepted  by  a  sensitive  stomach  than 
either  caffeine  or  digitalis. 


A  CASE   OF  FEEUND'S  OPERATION. 
By  J.  E.  JAN  VEIN,  M.  D. 

The  following  case  was  operated  upon  on  June  8,  1881 : 

The  patient,  a  lady  of  fifty  years,  a  widow,  and  the 
mother  of  several  children,  came  under  my  care  in  April 
of  the  same  year,  and,  on  examination,  was  found  to  be 
suffering  from  carcinoma  of  the  cervix  and  body  of  the 
uterus. 

Her  history  for  the  year  preceding  had  been  that  of  one 
suffering  from  this  disease — severe  pain,  hajmorrhages,  and 
gradual  wasting.  During  the  early  part  of  April  I  curetted 
the  uterus,  rem^oving  the  tissues  as  thoroughly  as  possible 
by  this  operation,  and  for  a  period  of  six  weeks  she  was 
much  relieved. 

Soon  the  symptoms  of  a  return  and  extension  of  the 
disease  manifested  themselves,  and,  at  the  urgent  solicitation 
of  the  patient,  after  all  the  dangers  of  the  operation  had 
been  fully  set  forth  to  her,  it  was  decided  to  remove  the 
entire  uterus. 

As  far  as  could  be  ascertained  by  a  thorough  examina- 
tion, the  disease  had  not  progressed  beyond  the  uterus_ 
This  view  was  concurred  in  by  Dr.  E.  Nocggerath,  who 
saw  the  patient  in  consultation  with  me,  as  was  also  the 
propriety  of  resorting  to  the  removal  of  the  entire  organ. 

The  operation  was  performed  on  the  8th  of  June. 
Listerism  in  all  its  details  was  fully  carried  out.  Drs. 
Noeggerath,  T.  A.  Emmet,  E.  H.  Peaslee,  Herrick,  Currier, 
and  J.  E.  Allen  were  present,  and  rendered  most  valuable 
assistance. 

On  opening  the  abdominal  cavity,  and  exploring  it  care- 
fully, it  was  found  that  the  disease  had  extended  anteriorly, 
involving  the  cellular  tissue  between  the  uterus  and  bladder. 
There  was  also  some  evidence  of  disease  in  Douglas's  cul- 
de-sac.  The  operation  was  proceeded  with,  however,  and 
the  ligatures  passed  according  to  Freund's  method,  three 
upon  either  side.     In  this  case  those  upon  the  left  side  first, 


then  upon  the  right.  After  cutting  through  the  peritonseum 
between  the  bladder  and  the  uterus,  and  while  endeavoring 
to  separate  with  my  finger  the  bladder  from  the  cervix,  al- 
though the  greatest  care  was  used,  yet,  on  account  of  the 
extreme  friability  of  the  tissues,  a  small  rent  was  made  into 
the  bladder.  It  then  became  evident  that  the  disease  had 
involved  the  posterior  wall  of  the  bladder.  On  account  of 
this  extreme  friability  of  the  tissues,  it  was  found  impossible 
to  remove  the  cervix  with  the  body  of  the  uterus.  The 
body  itself  was  rapidly  enucleated.  Two  fine  carbolized 
silk  sutures  completely  closed  the  rent  in  the  bladder,  the 
final  ligature  on  either  broad  ligament  having  been  applied 
just  before  enucleating  the  uterus.  The  abdominal  cavity 
was  carefully  sponged  out  and  the  incision  closed  by  silver 
sutures. 

The  patient,  almost  pulseless,  was  removed  to  her  bed, 
wrapped  in  warm  blankets,  and  hot  bottles  applied  to  the 
extremities.  Hypodermics  of  brandy  had  been  given  fre- 
quently during  the  latter  part  of  the  operation,  and  were 
continued  at  short  intervals  for  six  hours  after  the  operation 
was  completed.  Hiemorrhage  to  the  amount  of  six  ounces 
occurred  during  the  operation.  Operation  lasted  an  hour 
and  a  half,  being  completed  at  4.30  p.  m.  By  midnight, 
the  effects  of  the  ether  having  worn  off,  she  was  quite  con- 
scious, and  began  to  take  milk  and  brandy  by  the  mouth, 
which  was  continued  every  hour,  one  ounce  of  the  former 
and  half  an  ounce  of  the  latter. 

June  9th. — 3  a.  m.,  pulse  140,  and  extremely  feeble, 
respiration  30,  temperature  100°.  Reaction  apparently  just 
beginning.  5  a.  m.,  has  been  sleeping  at  short  intervals 
(ten  or  fifteen  minutes)  during  greater  part  of  the  night. 
Catheter  passed,  and  an  ounce  or  more  of  bloody  urine 
drawn.  10  a.  m.,  some  pain  and  considerable  restlessness. 
Hypodermic,  Magend.  sol.  ni  vij.  Temperature  100°,  respi- 
ration 28,  pulse  120  and  slightly  improved.  Catheter,  two 
ounces  urine  somewhat  tinged  with  blood.  2  p.  m.,  the 
brandy  and  milk,  in  the  proportions  previously  mentioned, 
has  been  continued  every  hour;  also  an  ounce  of  milk  on 
tiie  half  hour  between.  9  p.  m.,  temperature  102°,  pulse 
140,  respiration  30.  Has  just  vomited  freely.  Brandy,  3  ij, 
hypodermically,  followed  in  half  an  hour  by  an  enema  of 
ten  grains  of  quinine,  with  half  a  tablespoonful  of  Valentine's 
l>eef  juice,  and  an  ounce  of  brandy.  10.30  p.  m.,  the  enema 
of  quinine,  beef  juice,  and  brandy  repeated.  Patient  per- 
fectly conscious,  but  failing  rapidly.  In  fact,  reaction  has 
never  fully  set  in,  and  she  is  sinking  from  shock. 

Death  took  place  at  11.30,  patient  being  conscious  and 
able  to  converse  a  few  minutes  before  its  occurrence. 

Post-mortem  showed  no  evidences  of  peritonitis.  The 
cavity  of  abdomen  was  free  from  bloody  serum,  and  per- 
fectly clean.  There  had  been  no  leakage  of  urine  through 
the  small  rent  in  the  wall  of  the  bladder,  the  sutures  having 
held  the  edges  in  perfect  apposition. 

Remarks. — In  reporting  this  case  of  unsuccessful  at- 
tempted relief  from  the  painful  and  certain  death  from 
the  disease  itself,  I  will  simply  state  that,  from  my  experi- 
ence in  this  case,  and  from  observation  of  others — some  of 
which  have  been  operated  upon  by  Freund's  method,  and 
some  per  vaginam — I  have  no  hesitation  in  saying  that  of 
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the  two  operations  the  latter  is  by  far  the  easier  of  per- 
formance, and  holds  out  the  best  chance  of  reco\'ery. 

In  this  case,  the  uterus  and  all  the  diseased  parts  sur- 
rounding it  could  not  have  been  removed  by  either 
method. 

The  extension  of  tlii^  disease  to  the  posterior  wall  of  the 
bladder  and  its  infiltration  into  Douglas's  cul-dc-sae  could 
not  be  made  out  prior  to  the  operation.  There  had  been 
no  symptoms  pointing  to  bladder  trouble  of  any  kind. 
y.  Neither,  on  examination,  could  the  slight  thickening  in  the 
cul-de-sac  be  distinguished. 

This  being  the  case,  as  far  as  we  could  discover,  it  was 
thought  best  at  the  time  to  attempt  Freund's  method  of 
operating.  The  unforeseen  complications  prolonged  the 
operation,  and  contributed  largely  to  the  unfortunate  ter- 
mination of  the  case. 

101  Mauison  Avknuk,  Nkw  Yoiik,  Januanj  20,  188S. 
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THE  NEW  CODE  STANDS. 
On  Tuesday  last,  the  first  day  of  the  seventy-seventli  annual 
meeting  of  the  Medical  Society  of  the  State  of  New  York,  Dr. 
Edward  R.  Squibb,  of  Brooklyn,  introduced  before  the  meeting 
certain  resolutions  having  for  their  purpose  the  abrogation  of 
the  code  of  ethics  adopted  at  the  meeting  of  1882,  and  the  re- 
establishment  of  the  code  previously  in  force — namely,  the  code 
of  the  American  Medical  Association.  The  full  text  of  these 
resolutions  will  be  found  in  our  formal  report  of  the  proceed- 
ings. They  were  made  the  special  order  of  business  for  the 
evening  session.  At  that  session,  after  three  hours  of  discus- 
sion in  committee  of  the  whole,  a  vote  was  taken,  the  ayes  and 
nays  being  called,  with  the  following  result :  Ayes,  ninety-nine; 
nays,  one  hundred  and  five.  It  was  ruled  that  the  resolutions, 
being  of  the  nature  of  an  amendment  to  the  by-laws,  required  a 
two-thirds  vote  in  the  affirmative  for  their  adoption ;  it  will  be 
seen  that  they  did  not  secure  even  a  majority. 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  many  of  the  county  societies  had 
instructed  their  delegates  to  vote  for  the  restoration  of  the  old 
code,  vre  presume  that  most  of  our  readers  would  not  have  been 
surprised  if  Dr.  Squibb's  resolutions  had  been  carried.  There 
can  be  little  doubt,  however,  that  the  recent  decided  expression 
of  opinion  by  the  Medical  Society  of  the  County  of  New  York 
in  favor  of  the  new  code,  although  declining  to  instruct  its  dele- 
gates, went  far,  by  its  moral  effect,  to  incline  a  number  of  per- 
manent members  and  uninstructed  delegates  to  oppose  the  res- 
toration of  the  old  code.  That  expression  of  opinion  on  the 
part  of  our  county  society  was  embodied  in  a  vote  taken  at  a 
special  meeting  held  on  the  29th  of  January,  the  meeting  hav- 
ing been  called  for  the  express  purpose  of  considering  the  ques- 
tion of  the  code.  The  vote  stood  :  one  hundred  and  forty-seven 
in  favor  of  sustaining  the  new  code,  and  sixty  against  it.  The 
moral  effect  of  this  formal  action  of  the  county  society  does  not 
appear  to  have  been  offset  by  a  petition,  signed  by  many  promi- 
nent New  York  physicians,  setting  forth  their  belief  that  the 
new  code  was  not  acceptable  to  the  majority  of  the  profession 
— which  petition  figured  in  the  debate  in  the  committee  of  the 
whole  at  the  meeting  of  the  State  society. 

After  the  vote  was  announced.  Dr.  Roosa,  in  fulfillment  of 
the  intention  expressed  by  him  at  the  meeting  of  last  year,  in- 
troduced his  resolution,  the  gist  of  which  is  contained  in  the 
decLiration  that  "  the  only  ethical  offenses  for  which  they  [the 
medical  profession  of  the  State  of  New  York]  claim  and  prom- 
ise to  exercise  the  right  of  discipline  are  those  comprehended 
under  the  commission  of  acts  unworthy  a  physician  and  a 
gentleman."  Action  on  this  resolution  was  promptly  post- 
poned until  next  year. 


Thus,  then,  the  vexatious  question  of  the  codes  may  be 
looked  upon  as  settled,  at  least  for  the  time  being.  This  in 
itself  is  a  matter  for  congratulation,  and  it  is  still  more  gratify- 
ing to  be  able  to  record  the  fact  that,  during  the  discussion,  no 
offensive  tactics  were  resorted  to  on  either  side,  nor  did  the 
warmth  of  debate  lead  to  any  remarks  of  a  rancorous  nature. 
Indeed,  while  each  side  fought  hard  for  its  cause,  the  meeting 
was  notably  good-natured  in  its  tone.  We  sincerely  trust  that 
the  action  taken  may  prove  to  be  wise,  and  that  its  effect  may 
not  in  the  long  run  act  as  a  bar  to  the  afliliation  of  our  State 
society  with  those  bodies  that  formerly  worked  in  harmony 
with  it. 


THE   NEW   PHARMACOPCEIA. 

IV. 

In  former  articles  we  have  mentioned  some  points  in  the 
pharmacy  of  the  pharmacopoeia,  but  only  incidentally.  It  is 
our  present  purpose  to  speak  more  fully  of  this  feature  of  the 
work.  We  are  struck  at  the  outset  with  some  judicious  direc- 
tions as  to  tlie  fineness  of  powders.  Powders  are  termed  "  very 
fine,"  "fine,"  "  moderately  fine,"  "moderately  coarse,"  and 
"  coarse,"  or,  as  expressed  numerically,  ''  No.  80,"  "  No.  60," 
"  No.  50,"  "  No.  40,"  and  "  No.  20,"  according  as  they  will  pass 
through  a  sieve  of  eighty  (or  more),  sixty,  fifty,  forty,  or  twenty 
meshes  to  the  linear  inch.  In  certain  instances,  intermediate 
degrees  of  fineness  are  directed,  designated  by  numbers  indicating 
the  number  of  meshes  to  the  linear  inch  of  the  sieves  through 
which  they  should  pass.  The  establishment  of  these  standards 
substitutes  exactness  for  fancy,  and,  so  far  as  we  can  see,  is  not 
likely  to  prove  burdensome  to  the  pharmacist. 

We  infer  that  tinctures  of  fresh  herbs  have  found  some 
favor  with  the  committee,  for  we  notice  a  general  formula, 
under  the  title  "tincturse  herbarum  recentium,"  which  directs 
fifty  parts  of  the  fresh  herb,  bruised  or  crushed,  to  be  macerated 
for  fourteen  days  with  one  hundred  parts  of  alcohol,  the  liquid 
to  be  then  expressed  and  filtered.  The  reader  may  infer  either 
that  the  committee  entertain  the  idea,  although  regarding  it 
as  still  suijudice,  that  it  would  be  an  advantage  to  use  all  herbs 
in  their  fresh  state  so  far  as  practicable ;  or  else  that  they  con- 
sider it  well  that  only  some  particular  plants  should  be  employed 
fresh  in  the  preparation  of  tinctures.  If  the  latter  is  the  case, 
it  is  to  be  regretted,  we  think,  that  the  committee  have  not 
specified  those  individual  plants.  Moreover,  seeing  that  they 
evidently  had  under  consideration  the  elements  that  conduce  to 
the  eiBciency  and  uniformity  of  vegetable  drugs,  it  is  strange 
that  they  have  not  in  a  greater  number  of  instances  directed 
from  what  country  the  plant  should  be  obtained,  and  at  what 
period  of  its  growth  or  at  what  time  of  the  year  it  should  be 
gathered — factors  that  are  well  known  to  be  of  paramount  im- 
portance in  determining  the  activity  or  the  worthlessness  of  the 
drug  in  many  cases. 

Triturations  seem  to  have  commended  themselves  somewhat 
more  decidedly  to  the  committee,  for  they  have  not  only  given 
a  general  formula  for  their  preparation,  but  actually  made  one 
trituration   officinal — that  of    eluterin.     There  are   those  who 
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attribute  to  exceedingly  fine  comminution  the  effect  of  height- 
ening the  activity  of  certain  drugs,  and  we  may  look  to  see  a 
somewhat  extensive  use  of  various  triturations  by  those  gentle- 
men. We  are  inclined  to  thinl<,  however,  that  the  profession 
in  general  will  stand  aloof  from  these  preparations  except  in 
the  case  of  drugs  of  which,  like  elaterin,  the  dose  is  so  small 
that,  if  it  is  to  be  given  in  the  form  of  powder,  convenience 
calls  for  an  increase  in  its  hulk.  Powders  are  not  very  elegant 
preparations  at  hcst,   and    it  does  not   seem  to  us  that  their 

)  multiijlication  is  at  all  desirable.  In  regard  to  sugar  of  milk, 
we  have  already  mentioned  its  employment  in  the  new  class  of 
preparations  termed  abstracts,  and  we  may  add  that  it  now 
takes  the  place  of  sulphate  of  potassium  in  Dover's  powder. 
A  liquid  counterpart  of  Dover's  powder  is  found  in  the  new 
tincture  of  ipecac  and  opium,  made  of  deodorized  tincture  of 
opium,  fluid  extract  of  ipecac,  and  alcohol. 

Simi)licity  would  have  been  consulted,  we  think,  if  the  di- 
hitod  acids  and  other  like  preparations  had  been  dismissed 
from  the  list.  Their  presence  cumbers  the  book,  and  pharma- 
cists will  be  expected  to  keep  them  on  hand,  we  presume — all 
for  no  good  reason  that  we  can  see.  Their  uselessness  is  exem- 
plified ill  the  second  formula  for  liquor  ammonii  acetatis  (p. 
194),  in  which,  instead  of  adding  carbonate  of  ammonium  to 
diluted  acetic  acid,  wo  are  directed  to  employ  certain  specified 
quantities  of  carbonate  of  ammonium,  acetic  acid,  and  water. 

In  several  of  the  liniments,  cotton-seed  oil  is  substituted  for 
olive-oil — a  very  commendable  change,  we  think,  since  the 
former  oil  is  less  expensive  and  equally  good  for  the  purpose. 
Cotton  is  directed  to  be  used  in  certain  processes  of  percola- 
tion, especially  in  making  several  of  the  aqueous  preparations 
of  the  essential  oils.  For  instance,  to  make  anise  water,  we  arc 
told  to  add  two  parts  of  oil  of  anise  to  four  parts  of  cotton, 
"  in  small  portions  at  a  time,  distributing  it  thoroughly  by 
picking  the  cotton  apart  after  each  addition ;  then  pack  it 
firmly  in  a  conical  percolator,  and  gradually  pour  on  distilled 
water  until  one  thousand  parts  of  percolate  are  obtained."  We 
have  heard  the  objection  made  to  this  nse  of  cotton,  that  in 
the  repeated  acts  of  picking  it  ap.irt  some  of  the  oil  will  neces- 
sarily stick  to  the  fingers,  so  that  the  amount  loft  to  enter  into 

\        the  finished  product  will  be  indefinite. 

While  on  this  matter  of  percolation,  we  can  not  forbear  to 
enter  our  protest  against  the  burdensome  and  wholly  needless 
work  entailed  upon  the  |iliarmacist  by  the  fact  that  the  pliar- 
nuioopieia  adheres  persistently  to  weights  instead  of  measures 
of  capacity.  It  is  idle  to  protend  that,  for  ordinary  purposes, 
the  one  is  any  more  exact  than  the  other.  We  think,  too,  that 
the  use  of  specified  quantities,  by  weight  in  the  case  of  solids, 
and  by  measure  in  the  case  of  liquids,  would  have  answered  the 
purpose  quite  as  well  as  the  vexatious  proportional  parts  given 
in  the  pharmacopivia.  The  use  of  the  metric  system  of  weights 
and  measures,  too,  whatever  may  bo  said  in  its  favor  from  a 
theoretical  point  of  view — and  thus  far  we  have  noticed  nothing 
convincing — has  failed  to  find  favor  with  our  countrymen,  and 
we  doubt  the  wisdom  ot  attempting  to  force  it  upon  them 
officially. 


In  the  formula  for  aromatic  spirit  of  ammonia  we  notice  the 
Injunction  to  use  "  alcohol,  recently  distilled,  and  which  has 
been  kept  in  glass  vessels."  If  there  is  any  real  necessity  for 
such  nicety  as  this  direction  calls  for,  we  think  the  formula  has 
no  more  title  to  be  given  in  the  pharmacopcela  tlian  those  for 
making  the  alkaloids,  or  than  several  others  that  are  omitted  as 
coming  within  the  special  province  of  the  manufacturing  chem- 
ist, for  It  seems  either  that  the  pharmacist  will  have  to  make 
his  own  alcohol,  or  else  that  he  will  have  to  adopt  extraordi- 
nary devices  to  satisfy  himself  that  the  alcohol  he  buys  for 
this  purpose  is  recently  distilled  and  has  been  kept  in  glass 
vessels. 

In  the  preparation  of  aromatic  sulphnric  acid,  the  new  pbar- 
macopoeia  directs  the  use  of  tincture  of  ginger  and  oil  of  cinna- 
mon, instead  of  ginger  and  cinnamon  in  powder.  This  may  re- 
sult in  some  diminution  of  astringency,  but  we  are  inclined  to 
think  that  the  acid  is  so  decidedly  the  essential  constituent  of 
the  preparation  that  it  may  be  prescribed  in  its  new  form  with 
confidence  that  Its  action  will  he  found  not  to  have  been  mate- 
rially modified. 

An  error  seems  to  have  been  committed  in  making  the  leate* 
the  officinal  portion  of  the  llamameli*  rirginica,  instead  of  the 
young  twigs.  We  will  hero  observe,  too,  what  should  have 
been  mentioned  in  a  former  article,  that,  in  making  only  one 
species  of  viburnum  officinal,  the  framers  of  the  pharmacopoeia 
would  probably  have  done  well  to  choose  the  Viburnum  opulut 
Instead  of  the  V.  prunifolium. 

We  come  now  to  a  matter  of  very  great  importance,  namely, 
the  preparations  of  opium.  The  opium  of  the  old  pharma- 
coprela,  according  to  the  new  pharmacopoeia,  contained  about 
8  per  cent,  of  morphine,  whereas  that  of  the  new  pbarinacopoeia 
contains  9  per  cent.,  or  more  ;  the  powdered  opium  of  the  for- 
mer contained  10  per  cent,  or  more  of  the  alkaloid,  while  that 
of  the  latter  contains  from  12  to  16  per  cent.  The  laudanum  of 
1870  contained  9  per  cent,  of  the  powdered  opium  of  1870  (i.  e., 
0'9  per  cent,  or  more  of  morphine) ;  the  laudanum  of  1860  con- 
tains 10  per  cent,  of  the  powdered  opium  of  1880  (i.  c.,  from  1-2 
to  1-6  per  cent,  of  morphine).  With  all  these  variations,  it  may 
happen  that  a  specimen  of  the  laudanum  of  the  new  pharma- 
copceia  shall  have  a  morphine  strength,  In  comparison  with  that 
of  the  old  preparation,  of  sixteen  to  nine — in  other  words,  it 
may  be  very  nearly  twice  as  strong!  Is  not  this  a  good  deal  to 
pay  for  the  whistle  represented  by  the  desire  to  have  all  tinc- 
tures made  with  a  uniform  pnqwrtion  of  the  crude  drug?  Uni- 
formity is  desirable,  no  doubt,  and  in  xtseM  the  increased 
strength  of  the  laudanum  of  1880  Is  not  in  the  least  objection- 
able. We  fear,  however,  that  serious  mistakes  will  be  made  in 
practice  unless  the  most  stringent  precautions  are  taken. 

At  the  outset,  we  advised  our  readers  to  make  themselves 
acquainted  with  the  new  pharmacopeia.  It  is  unsafe  to  remain 
in  ignorance  of  its  contents.  He  who  prescribes  tincture  of 
opium,  with  no  other  thought  than  the  same  prescription  has 
occasioned  him  for  years  past,  may  find  that  his  prescription 
is  taken  to  an  apothecary  who  tliinks  it  incumbent  on  him  to 
follow  authority  ruat  ealum ;  and  the  consequences,  especially 
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it  the  patient  should  happen  to  be  an  infant,  may  be  fatal.  We 
therefore  acidise  all  physicians  to  specify  on  their  prescriptions 
whether  they  mean  the  laiulanuiii  of  1870  or  that  of  1880,  and 
we  would  urge  upon  all  apothecaries  never  to  dispense  the  latter 
unless  it  is  specifioally  ordered.  Even  these  precautions,  we  fear, 
will  scarcely  suffice  as  a  protection  against  misunderstanding 
in  the  matter  of  the  familiar  mixtures  containing  laudanum — 
Dewees's  carminative,  for  instance. 

It  remains  only  to  speak  of  a  few  matters  pertaining  to  style 
and  accuracy,  in  regard  to  which  features  the  book  is  singularly 
meritorious.  Very  properly,  as  it  seems  to  us,  the  committee 
use  the  word  grsimrne  instead  of  gram,  and  we  are  unable  to  see 
why  they  should  use  liter  instead  of  litre.  They  say,  also, 
"deodorized  tincture  of  opium,"  but  " denarcoti«ed  opium." 
The  mistura  rbei  et  soda  contains  no  soda,  but  a  salt  of  sodium. 
It  seems  to  us  that  the  expression  extraotum  sarsaparillfe  flu- 
idum  compositum  would  be  better  than  extraetum  sarsaparilliE 
compositum  fluidum :  a  fair  inference  from  the  latter  would  be, 
that  there  was  another  compound  extract  of  sarsaparilla  that 
was  a  solid,  which  is  not  tlie  case. 

Dried  alum  is  said  to  answer  to  "the  same  reactions"  as 
alum — meaning,  doubtless,  the  same  teats.  In  two  of  the  chemi- 
cal formulae,  that  of  acetic  ether  (p.  25)  and  that  of  hydrochlo- 
rate  of  apomorphine  (p.  40),  we  note  an  absence  of  the  punctu- 
ation necessary  to  separate  the  foriimla  of  the  acid  from  that  of 
the  base. 

The  style  of  writing  is  generally  clear  and  in  keeping  with 
the  idioms  of  the  English  language.  In  several  places,  however 
we  have  noticed  the  abominable  expression  "the  above,"  mean- 
ing the  foregoing,  also  occasional  slips  in  punctuation.  The 
book  is  remarkably  free  from  printers'  errors,  only  one  of 
which  occurs  to  us  now — that  of  '■'  Apoeynum  cannanhiu?n''  for 
Apocynum  cannabinum  (p.  447). 

On  the  whole,  the  new  pharmacopoeia  seems  to  us  a  most 
creditable  production,  and  the  profession  will  no  doubt  recog- 
nize the  debt  of  gratitude  they  owe  to  the  committee  for  their 
patient  and  arduous  labors  in  preparing  it.  At  the  same  time, 
we  have  not  scrupled  to  point  out  what  seemed  to  us  its  weak 
points.  The  more  familiar  physicians  become  with  the  work, 
and  the  more  it  is  discussed,  the  better  titled  will  the  next  com- 
mittee be  to  produce  its  superior  in  the  pharmacopoeia  of  1890. 


THE   NEW  YORK   WATER  FAMINE. 

Now  that  the  Brooklyn  Bridge  is  approaching  its  comple- 
tion, it  becomes  evident  that  we  must  provide  some  other 
placer  for  our  "bosses."  This  statement  needs  no  argument 
to  support  it,  for  even  inanimate  objects  show  their  apprecia- 
tion of  the  fact.  No  sooner  does  a  commission  meet  to  con- 
sider the  necessity  of  building  a  new  aqueduct  than  the  old 
aqueduct,  loyal  witness  that  it  is,  at  once  begins  to  dole  out 
its  supply  of  water  even  more  stingily  than  before.  For  many 
months  past  we  have  been  accustomed,  whenever  water  was  to 
be  had  at  all  above  the  ground  floor,  to  a  dribble  in  comparison 
with  which  the  drippings  from  an  umbrella  might  be  called  a 


torrent;  but  on  a  recent  occasion  the  aqueduct  fairly  outdid 
itself.  On  the  night  of  the  24th  of  January  taps  that  before 
had  shown  no  particular  falling  off  from  their  accustomed 
oozing  would  yield  not  a  drop  of  water.  This  action  on  their 
part  came  in  the  very  nick  of  time,  for  the  engineer  of  the 
Croton  Aqueduct  Department  hod  just  testified  that  the  aque- 
duct was  running  at  its  full  capacity.  No  testimony  could 
better  have  served  the  purposes  of  the  rapacious  "  bosses " 
than  just  this  combination  of  Mr.  Newton's  statement  and  such 
a  signal  failure  of  the  aqueduct.  If  the  aqueduct,  running  at 
its  full  capacity,  utterly  failed  nevertheless  to  send  a  drop  of 
water  twenty  feet  above  the  sidewalk  at  dead  of  night — and 
that,  too,  without  any  unusual  demand  having  been  made  on 
it  by  the  Fire  Department  or  in  any  other  way  known  to  the 
public — how  could  there  be  any  question  but  that  such  an  aque- 
duct was  manifestly  inadequate  ? 

We  are  bound  to  suppose  that  the  aqueduct  kept  on  running 
at  its  full  capacity,  but  that  in  some  mysterious  way  that  capa- 
city was  suddenly  reduced,  possibly  by  means  of  a  vaso-constric- 
tor  effort  on  the  part  of  the  conduit  itself,  exerted  for  the  pur- 
pose of  impressing  the  commis.-ion.  Unfortunately  for  the  ring, 
however,  the  aqueduct  proved  unequal  to  a  very  prolonged 
course  of  deception,  and  ever  since  the  date  which  we  have 
mentioned  there  has  been  a  better  supply  of  water  than  for 
several  weeks  before.  It  is  not  a  little  singular  that  this  spasm 
of  the  aqueduct  should  have  relaxed  on  the  very  day  that  the 
newspapers  gave  publicity  to  the  leading  points  in  a  document 
presented  to  the  Water  Commission  by  a  committee  of  the  Tax- 
payers' Central  Committee,  in  which  we  note  the  following 
significant  passage  :  "The  water  leaves  the  Croton  Aqueduct  at 
One  Hundred  and  Thirty-fourth  Street,  and  is  conveyed  through 
six  iron  mains  to  Ninety-second  Street,  where  it  enters  the 
aqueduct  again.  Between  One  Hundred  and  Tliirty-fourth  and 
Ninety-second  Streets  there  is  only  one  outlet,  a  twenty- inch 
main,  supplying  West  Harlem,  East  Harlem  being  supplied  from 
the  reservoir.  It  frequently  happens  that  the  depth  of  water 
in  the  aqueduct  at  High  Bridge  is  six  feet  two  inches,  while  in 
the  aqueduct  at  Ninety-second  Street  it  is  only  three  feet  or 
less,  the  velocity  of  the  water  at  both  points  being  the  same. 
This  would  mean  a  loss  of  two  thirds  of  the  volume  of  water 
passing  out  of  the  aqueduct  at  One  Hundred  and  Thirty-fourth 
Street.  This  was  denied  by  tlie  Commissioner  of  Public  Works 
in  1879,  on  the  authority  of  liis  subordinates,  but  not  of  his  own 
personal  knowledge.  To  explain  what  became  of  the  water  be- 
tween One  Hundi-ed  and  Thirty-fourth  Street  and  Ninety-second 
Street,  the  committee  said  that  there  were  at  One  Hundred  and 
Nineteenth  Street,  the  lowest  point,  twelve  twelve-inch  holes, 
known  as  '  blow-offs,'  which,  when  opened,  discharged  the 
water  into  the  sewers.  There  were  similar  openings  at  Man- 
hattan Street,  between  One  Hundred  and  Twenty-sixth  and 
One  Hundred  and  Twenty-seventh  Streets.  It  was  not  charged 
that  these  openings  were  unlawfully  or  improperly  used,  but 
they  clearly  revealed  a  way  by  which  the  facts  mentioned  could 
be  accounted  for." 

Bearing  in  mind  that  the  engineer  did  not  state  how  far  in 
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its  course  tlie  aqueduct  was  running  at  its  full  capacity,  the  New 
York  tax-payer  may  admit  the  possibility  that  these  ''  blow- 
offs"  were  not  "unlawfully  or  improperly  U!.ed,"  and  look 
upon  the  aqueduct  as  an  untrustworthy  witness;  but  it  would 
not  bo  well  to  call  upuii  liiin  in  support  of  that  view. 

THE  TREATMENT  OF  FISTULA   IN   ANO. 

At  a  recent  meeting  of  the  Soci6t6  de  Chirurgie,  of  Paris 
("Union  M6dicale,"  Oct.  10,  17,  1882),  there  was  a  very  inter- 
esting and  exhaustive  discussion  upon  the  treatment  of  fistula, 
which  called  out  the  views  of  some  very  well-known  surgeons. 
It  was  begun  by  M.  Lucas-Chnmpionniire,  wlio  read  a  report 
on  a  recent  memoir  by  Dr.  Queirel,  of  Marseilles,  upon  the  use 
of  the  elastic  ligature.  The  memoir  was  based  upon  five  cases, 
which  seemed  to  constitute  a  strong  argument  in  favor  of  this 
method  of  treatment,  and  to  justify  the  conclusions  that  the 
method  was  free  from  danger  even  when  the  fistula  extended 
high  up ;  that  it  gave  rise  to  few  complications,  while  the  o))era- 
tion  with  the  knife  was  nut  infroipiently  followed  by  purulent 
Infection,  phlegmon,  and  rt'lapse ;  that  it  avoided  hiumorrhage : 
that  it  provoked  no  infiaiiiniatury  reaction,  or  infiannnatiou  in 
the  vicinity;  that  it  was  followed  by  no  relapse;  that  the  wound 
healed  from  the  bottom  ;  that  the  patients  were  able  to  continue 
their  occupations  from  the  day  of  the  operation;  and  that  the 
procedure  caused  so  little  Jiain  that  chloroform  could  generally 
bo  dispensed  with.  Again,  that  a  general  bad  condition  liid 
not  contraindicato  the  operation.  M.  Lucas-Chami)ionniere  bad 
himself  practiced  this  operation  a  certain  number  of  times.  In 
some  cusos  it  was  painless,  in  others  there  was  more  or  less  pain, 
and  once  the  i)ain  ha<l  been  very  .severe.  It  had  seemed  to  him 
that  this  symptom  was  in  relation  to  the  size  of  the  ligature 
used,  and  that  the  larger  the  clastic  the  greater  the  suffering, 
lie  used  a  very  small  ligature,  and  Queirel  had  shown,  with 
Simon,  that  for  the  success  of  the  operation  it  was  not  neces- 
sary to  draw  the  cord  very  tight,  but  that  a  moderate  constric- 
tion served  to  divide  the  tissues.  The  cord  cut  the  tissues,  and 
cicatrization  proceeded  behind  it.  lie  bad  observed,  in  opposi- 
tion to  (Jueirel,  that,  if  the  jiatients  were  allowed  to  go  about 
immediately  after  the  oporntion,  there  would  be  more  or  less 
severe  |)ain,  and  he  a<lviscd  that  they  be  confined  to  bcil  for  the 
first  few  day.s. 

M.  Veineuil  formally  protested  against  the  adoption  of  this 
procedure.  Without  doubt  the  clastic  ligature  had  its  use  in 
cases  of  small,  superficial  fistnho  without  diverticula  or  under- 
mining <if  the  sliin;  but  in  other  cases  it  should  be  rejected,  and 
oven  in  them  it  had  no  advantages  over  the  use  of  Paqueliu's 
cautery — a  method  so  simple,  so  easy,  and  so  efficacious.  lie 
also  sided  entirely  with  those  who  rejected  the  bistoury  for  this 
operation.  In  fact,  the  bistoury  was  a  cause  of  complications,  of 
hajmorrhage,  of  erysipelas,  and  of  other  accidents  more  or  less 
grave.  Ho  also  rejected  the  6craseur,  the  use  of  which  exposed 
the  patients  to  the  same  accidents  as  the  bistoury.  He  lia<l  lost 
one  patient  at  tlio  Hotel  Dieu,  from  hiemorrhage,  after  operat- 
ing with  the  6craseur.  He  greatly  ])referied  the  cautery,  which 
was  applicable  to  all  fistula>,  great  or  small,  never  cau.sed  ha^ii- 
orrhage,  ami  prevented  relapse  infinitely  better  than  the  elastic 
ligature,  lu  fact,  a  return  was  generally  the  '•esult  of  an  incom- 
jdote  operation,  and  the  ligature  always  left  something  incom- 
plete unless  as  many  cords  were  used  as  there  were  diverticula, 
in  which  case  the  operation  was  greatly  complicated. 

As  to  pain,  it  luul  always  been  very  severe  when  he  had  used 
the  ligature.  His  patients  had  all  com|ilained  of  great  suffering, 
and  one  poor  woman,  allocted  with  tuberculosis,  had  died  five 
or  six  days  after  the  operation,  worn  out  with  the  suffering  and 


lack  of  sleep.  It  was  alleged  in  favor  of  the  ligature  that  it 
dispensed  with  the  use  uf  the  tent  for  stuffing  the  incision,  hot 
for  his  part  he  had  abandoned  the  detestable  use  of  the  tent 
twecty-Uve  years  ago.  Again,  the  cautery  was  much  to  be  pre- 
ferred to  the  elastic  ligature  in  cases  of  albuminuria,  gout,  gravel, 
or  any  other  diathesis.  He  denied  to  tlie  ligature  any  advan- 
tages over  the  modern  oiicrations;  but,  on  the  contrary,  he  found 
in  it  the  gravest  inconveniences,  especially  when  dealing  with 
fistulas  with  numerous  diverticula,  or  in  hard  and  resistant  tis- 
sues. The  method  could  in  no  way  compare  with  the  use  of 
the  cautery  for  simplicity,  effectiveness,  or  avoidance  of  pain. 
In  all  cases  he  advised  that  the  patient  be  not  allowed  to  go 
about  too  soon. 

M.  Marc  S6e  remarked  that  a  relapse  was  generally  the  re- 
sult of  an  incomplete  operation,  and  that  the  objection  to  the 
ligature  was  the  difficulty  with  which  it  could  be  made  to  cover 
the  entire  field  of  the  disease.  He  had,  moreover,  found,  in  op- 
position to  Qneirel,  that  it  was  neces.sary  to  make  the  coiistric- 
tion  as  tight  as  possible,  and  that  the  cord  should  be  stretched 
to  five  or  six  times  its  natural  length.  With  this  amount  of 
stretching  the  pain  only  lasted  for  an  instant,  and  the  tiiisues 
were  divided  much  more  tjuickly.  The  ligature  caused  no  hmm- 
orrhage,  but,  according  to  his  experience,  both  the  cautery  and 
the  6craseur  sometimes  did. 

M.  Desprtis  wished  to  s.ay  a  word  in  favor  of  the  6craseur 
and  the  bistoury.  According  to  him,  neither  the  cautery  nor 
the  elastic  ligature  accomplished  what  was  promised  for  them, 
particularly  in  the  way  of  avoiding  hiemorrhoge.  The  cautery 
produced  deep  and  extensive  burns,  and  caused  great  pain.  Ho 
preferred  the  6craseiir,  which  accomplished  in  a  few  moments, 
with  the  aid  of  chlorotorm,  all  that  was  pos,sible.  In  superficial 
tistulie  the  bistoury  was  all  that  was  necessary.  He  hod  oper- 
ated with  the  bistoury  in  220  out  of  230  or  240  cases,  and  had 
never  had  hemorrhage  or  lost  a  single  patient  from  purulent 
infection  at  the  Cochin  hospital,  but  ho  never  operated  off-hand, 
and  always  prepared  his  patients  by  a  week  or  two  of  treat- 
ment with  repose,  Ciita|>lasms,  lotions,  and  baths.  Besides  the.se 
220  operations  with  the  bistoury,  be  had  used  the  <!'Craseur  ten 
or  twelve  times  in  cases  of  deep  fistula;,  and  never  had  seen  a 
rela])se. 

M.  Terrier  thought  that,  considering  the  multiplicity  of  the 
causes  of  fistula,  it  would  be  strange  if  any  one  operation  were 
best  ailapted  to  them  all.  Ho  spoke  at  some  length  upon  the 
ditferent  pathological  conditions,  and  the  various  means  at  the 
dis|)osal  of  the  surgeon  for  dealing  with  them. 

M.  Despr^s  attachcci  little  importance  to  the  presence  of  di- 
verticula unless  they  were  near  the  skin,  when  they  should 
always  be  divided.  When  they  were  deep  and  near  the  recud 
opening,  all  that  was  necessary  for  their  cure  was  the  division 
of  the  tract  which  connected  the  cutaneous  with  the  rectal 
orifice. 

M.  Berger  thought  Despres  the  most  favored  of  surgeons  in 
having  cured  230  or  2-10  fistuhe  without  concerning  himself  with 
diverticultt\  For  his  part,  they  always  returned  when  the  oper- 
ation was  incomplete  and  the  diverticula  were  not  laid  open. 
There  was  one  class  in  which  operations  were  often  unsuccess- 
ful—that in  which  the  cutaneous  openings  were  situate*!  in  hard, 
infiltrated,  brawny  skin,  resembling  the  condition  of  elephantia- 
sis. In  such  cases  it  was  necessary  to  remove  this  tissue  com- 
pletely to  secure  a  good  result.  In  some  cases,  in  spite  of  dress- 
ings and  the  most  minute  jirecautions,  healing  could  not  be  in- 
duced. Ollen  in  these  cases  the  lack  of  suct-ess  was  due  to  a 
bad  gcnend  state  of  the  patient,  who  was  more  or  less  under 
the  influence  of  the  tubercular  diathesis.  He  had  seen  a  fistula 
which  had  rcsistid  every  kind  of  local  treatment  cured  in  a 
mouth  by  the  administration  of  cod-liver  oiL 
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M.  Tr^lat  said  that  when  fistulfe  were  seen  the  tracts  of 
which  presented  conditions  unfavorable  to  cicatrization  (callosi- 
ties, fnngosities,  etc.),  it  was  necessary  first  to  destroy  the  fun- 
gous tissue,  and  bring  back  the  tracts  into  a  condition  to  heal. 
On  this  point  he  agreed  entirely  with  MM.  Terrier  and  Berger. 

M.  Duplay  thought,  also,  that  it  was  impossible  to  lay  down 
any  general  rule  for  the  treatment  of  an  aflfeotion  which  showed 
such  njarked  differences.  All  fistula;,  he  thought,  could  be  re- 
duced to  two  general  varieties — the  simple  and  the  complicated. 
For  the  latter  it  might  be  necessary  to  resort  to  multiple  inci- 
sions, to  alterative  applications  to  the  walls  and  bottoms  of  the 
tracts,  to  very  careful  dressings,  etc.  For  the  simple  ones,  which 
did  not  mount  far  above  the  sphincter,  the  kind  of  operation 
was  of  little  importance.  Such  a  fistula  might  he  divided  with 
a  bistoury,  with  scissors,  with  Paquelin's  cautery,  with  the  gal- 
vanic cautery,  or  with  the  elastic  ligature.  This  last  procedure, 
which  was  particularly  under  discussion,  had  incontestable  ad- 
vantages over  the  others  (admitting  that  it  really  had  all  the 
merits  claimed  for  it)  in  its  extreme  simplicitj,  which  rendered 
it  hardly  worthy  of  the  name  of  an  operation ;  and  it  consti- 
tuted a  real  progress  in  the  treatment  of  the  disease. 

M.  Despres  believed  that  he  ought  to  protest,  in  the  name  ot 
progress,  against  the  proposition  enunciated  by  MM.  Tr^lat,  Ber- 
ger, and  Terrier,  that  the  important  element  in  the  treatment  of 
fistula  was  medication  of  tije  tract.  Accoi-ding  to  his  idea,  a 
fistula  was  cured  when  the  internal  orifice  was  united  with  the 
external  by  section,  so  that  gas  and  faeces  no  longer  ])assed  by 
an  artificial  route. 

NEW  YORK   IN   MEDICAL  LITERATURE. 

DuEiNG  the  first  half  of  this  century  New  York  was  often 
spoken  of  contemptuously  by  the  profession  throughout  the 
country,  the  reproach  being  east  upon  the  physicians  of  the 
city  that  their  energies  were  wholly  given  up  to  money-making, 
that  they  seldom  made  any  noteworthy  additions  to  medical 
literature,  and  that  contemporary  medicine  was  little  if  at  all 
the  gainer  by  their  existence.  It  can  not  be  denied  that  these 
taunts  were  deserved.  But  a  notable  change  has  taken  place 
within  the  last  thirty  years — indeed,  even  within  the  last  de- 
cade. Men  who  are  now  active  writers  and  society  workers 
were  accustomed  to  say,  a  few  years  ago,  and  with  rather  an  air 
of  satisfaction,  that  they  were  "  no  writers."  This  change  was 
graphically  set  forth  in  the  President's  address  to  the  Academy 
of  Medicine  last  week — an  address  of  which  we  shall  endeavor 
to  lay  an  abstract  before  our  readers  very  soon. 

It  seems  that  Dr.  Barker  has  taken  pains  to  ascertain  the 
varying  literary  activity  of  the  New  York  profession  as  indicated 
by  the  number  of  books  that  have  emanated  from  them  during 
the  present  century.  lie  finds  that  from  the  beginning  of  the 
century  to  the  year  1850  one  hundred  and  nine  such  books  were 
published,  while  in  the  thirty  years,  from  1850  to  1880,  there 
were  two  hundred  and  thirty-six.  "We  understand  that  tliese 
figures  refer  only  to  original  works,  leaving  translations,  revi- 
sions, and  the  like,  out  of  account,  and  excluding  also  all  con- 
tributions to  periodicals.  The  contrast  is  certainly  striking, 
and,  although  the  gauge  is  quantitative  only,  we  do  not  hesitate 
to  assert  that  a  very  large  proportion  of  the  leading  American 
medical  text-books  are  of  New  York  origin,  and  that  that  pro- 
portion is  steadily  increasing. 


THE  NEW   YORK   ACADEMY   OF   MEDICINE. 

Following  Dr.  Barker's  inaugural  address,  at  a  meeting  of 
the  Academy  held  on  the  1st  inst.,  complimentary  remarks  were 
offered  by  Dr.  Detmold,  Dr.  Post,  Mr.  F.  Seymour^  Haden,  of 


London,  and  the  Vice-President,  Dr.  Weir ;  after  which,  the 
Vice-President  being  in  the  chair,  the  following  resolutions, 
offered  by  Dr.  W.  M.  Carpenter,  were  seconded  and  unanimously 
adopted : 

W/iereas,  To  tlio.se  of  us  who  have  been  accustomed  to  attend 
the  meetings  of  this  organization,  the  concise  and  comprehen- 
sive rhutiie  of  the  history  .ind  present  condition  of  the  New 
York  Academy  of  Medicine  to  which  we  have  listened  has 
passed  before  us  like  a  pleasing  and  edifying  panorama  : 

Be  it  Resolved,  That  we  hereby  express  our  hearty  appre- 
ciation of  the  fidelity  and  untiring  industry  of  our  President 
for  the  welfare  of  this  institution. 

Resolved,  That  we  are  ever  ready  to  respond  to  his  call,  and 
indulge  the  hope  that  what  we  have  received  from  our  most 
worthy  founders,  whether  it  be  physical  or  scientific,  constructed 
of  brick  and  stone,  we  shall  be  able  to  transmit  constructed  of 
solid  marble. 

The  Academy  then  adjourned  to  partake  of  the  loving  cup. 


|)ro(ctbnigs  of  Sonttbg. 


MEDICAL   SOCIETY   OF  THE   STATE   OF   NEW  YORK. 

The  seventy-seventh  annual  meeting  was  held  at  Albany  on 
Tuesday,  Wednesday,  and  Thursday,  February  6,  7,  and  8,  1883, 
the  President,  Dr.  Habvet  Jewett,  of  Canandaigua,  Ontario 
County,  in  the  chair. 

FiEST  Day. — Tuesday,  February  Gth. 
Morning  Session. 

Prayer  was  offered  by  ,the  Rev.  Albert  Foster,  of  the  Tab- 
ernacle Church. 

The  President  then  proceeded  to  deliver  his  inaugural  ad- 
dress. He  said  that  the  age  in  which  we  lived  was  especially 
characterized  by  enthusiasm  and  push  in  every  department  of 
literature  and  science.  Not  alone  had  the  special  departments 
of  the  medical  profession  been  advanced,  but  the  art  and  sci- 
ence of  medicine  generally  was  advancing  to  further  possibilities 
and  higher  acquirements  in  scientific  investigation  and  discov- 
ery. If  we  looked  back  for  lialf  a  century,  and  marked  the 
steady  and  progressive  steps  in  medical  practice,  the  dissipation 
of  crude  views  and  absurd  practices  that  governed  the  profes- 
sion in  tliose  days,  and  noted  what  had  been  accomphshed  in 
this  generation,  an  amazing  advance  on  any  other  period  of  the 
world's  history  was  found.  Legislative  enactments  had  done 
little  or  nothing  to  abate  quackery  or  increase  the  interest  in 
medical  literature.  Whatever  was  to  be  done  must  be  done 
through  individual  action.  The  profession  was  competent, 
through  its  representatives  in  the  State  and  county  societies,  to 
establish  what  should  be  the  standard  of  attainment  of  those 
who  were  to  be  received  into  the  ranks.  A  more  complete  and 
thorough  preliminary  education  of  young  men  who  desired  to 
enter  upon  the  study  of  medicine  was  the  first  step  in  advancing 
medical  education.  A  much  higher  standard  of  medical  quali- 
fications before  the  granting  of  a  diploma  was  universally  con- 
ceded and  acted  upon  by  the  leading  medical  colleges  in  the 
country.  These  requirements,  if  carried  out,  would,  in  the  fut- 
ure, tend  to  bring  about  the  desired  result.  The  graded  course 
of  instruction  in  use  at  the  University  of  Pennsylvania,  Harvard 
College,  and  Syracuse  University  commended  itself  to  considera- 
tion as  the  most  systematic  and  approved  method.  The  law 
passed  in  1872  creating  a  State  Board  of  Examination,  whose 
duty  it  should  be  to  certify  to  the  qualifications  of  candidates 
for  admission  to  practice,  should  be  made  compulsory  and  com- 
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prehensive,  as  it  would  remove  all  imputation  of  partiality  or 
favoritism  from  any  Hource.  The  proposition  for  the  cstabli^ii- 
meiit  of  separate  liospitals  for  contagious  diseases  in  largo  oitiuM 
should  receive  attention  at  the  liaiids  of  the  society  and  be  car- 
ried into  praitical  operation.  The  adulteration  of  food  and 
drugs  slioiild  also  bt;  considered. 

The  speaker  suggested  that  the  annual  address  be  delivered 
in  the  hall  where  the  meeting  was  held  instead  of  at  the  Capitol. 
The  philanthropic  labors  of  the  State  and  National  Boards  of 
Health  were  commended,  but  the  work  of  the  National  Hoard 
was  practically  suspended  by  the  remarkable  disregard  of  the 
public  health  on  the  part  of  Congress  in  withholding  supplies  to 
carry  on  their  labors.  The  subject  should  receive  the  consider- 
ate attention  of  the  society,  whose  views  should  bo  emphatically 
ox|)ressed.  The  speaker  devoted  considerable  space  to  a  di.scus- 
sion  of  the  new  code  of  ethics,  which,  ho  said,  had  not  been  re- 
ceived by  the  profession  or  the  medical  ])ress,  in  this  and  in  other 
States,  with  cordiality  or  favor,  but,  on  the  contrary,  by  the  most 
outspoken  and  emphatic  opposition.  A  year's  consideration,  a 
calm  and  dispa.ssionate  discussion  of  the  matter,  had  greatly  en- 
larged the  views  of  tlie  profession  in  reference  to  the  objection- 
able measure,  and  he  truatcd  a  more  conservative  sentiment  exist- 
ed to-day  than  at  the  time  of  its  adoption.  The  objectionable 
clause  in  the  new  code  consisted  in  the  permission  of  considta- 
tion  with  any  legally  qualified  practitioner  of  medicine,  us  not 
derogatory  to  the  interest  and  dignity  of  the  profession,  or  in 
cases  of  emergency,  or  where  such  aid  was  required  upon  the 
broad  ground  of  common  humanity.  The  advocates  of  the  code 
held  that  this  was  only  permissive  and  not  obligatory,  and  the 
society  should  at  this  meeting  consider  the  subject  on  its  merits, 
and  act  as  they  might  deem  most  conducive  to  the  welfare,  dig- 
nity, and  interests  of  the  medical  profession  of  the  State. 

The  President  then  announced  the  following  committees: 

Bmineu — Drs.  Alex.  Ilutchins,  Kings  County  ;  C.  C.  F.  Gay, 
Erie;  Darwin  C'olviu,  Wayne. 

CredeHViah—\'^\-%.  E.  V.  Stoddard,  Monroe;  L.  E.  Fclton,  St. 
Lawrence;  T.  II.  Squire,  Chemung. 

Dr.  \V.  C.  Wey,  of  Elmira,  moved  to  take  a  recess  for  ten 
lEiimites. 

Dr.  S.  Oi  Vasdkhpokl,  of  New  York,  moved  to  refer  the 
■  'resident's  address  to  an  appropriate  committee.  The  motion 
was  carried. 

A  recess  was  then  taken. 

After  the  recess,  the  order  of  communications  from  county 
medical  .societies  was  announced,  and  the  roll  of  counties  was 
ealleil   by  the  Secretary,  Dr.  W.  M.  S.\iitii,  of  Syracuse,  but  no 
conmiuuications  were  presented. 
'  Alter  the  call,  however,  the  County  Society  of  Westchester 

Iiresented  a  communication  representing  their  loyalty  to  the 
American  Medical  Association,  and  deprecating  the  action  of  the 
State  society  in  regard  to  the  code. 

Dr.  D.  B.  St.  John  Roosa,  of  New  York,  moved  that  the 
communication  be  referred  to  the  Conuuittee  on  By-Laws,  with 
a  view  to  reprimanding  the  county  society. 

Dr.  W.  CovA.N,  of  Rockland,  spoke  in  defence  of  the  coimty 
society,  and  denominated  the  State  society  as  seeo^sionists. 

Dr.  Roosa  repudiated  I  he  statement  that  the  State  society 
wore  secessionists.  We  had  no  relation  with  the  American 
Medical  Association.  We  sent  delegates  to  it,  but  were  not  in 
any  way  connected  with  it.  We  did  not  propose  to  i>ermit  this 
society  to  be  dictated  to  by  any  voliuitary  association. 

Dr.  RocMKSTER,  of  ButTalo,  said  wo  hud  adopted  the  code  of 
the  American  Association. 

Dr.  Roosa  added  :   ■"  .Vnd  repealed  it  Inst  year." 

Dr.  11.  0.  PiiTARn,  of  Now  York,  moved  that  the  communi- 
cation b«  received  and  placed  on  file.    Carried  unanimously. 


The  Monroe  County  Society  presented  a  communication 
which  embodied  a  resolution  urging  the  repeal  of  the  new  code. 

Dr.  Macbice  Perkiss  moved  that  this  and  all  similar  com- 
munications be  placed  on  file  without  reading. 

Dr.  DiDAMA,  of  Syracuse,  a.sked  how  it  could  be  known  what 
the  comnumicatioiis  were  unless  they  were  read. 

I)r.  I'lKFARD  moved  that  the  communications  be  referred  to 
the  Business  Committee  after  being  read. 

Dr.  Roosa  moved  that  these  conimonications  be  read  and 
placed  on  file. 

Dr.  DiDAMA  objected  very  strongly  to  the  First  District's 
squelching  all  these  resolutions. 

Dr.  PrFFARD  answered  that  the  First  District  was  not  op- 
posed to  the  reading  of  them. 

Dr.  .J.  S.  MosHKR,  of  Albany,  thought  it  would  be  better  to 
defer  these  resolutiims  till  later. 

The  motion  that  these  communications  and  resolutions  be 
read  and  placed  on  file  was  carried. 

A  communication  was  presented  from  Broome  County  con- 
demning the  course  of  the  State  society  with  reference  to  the 
new  code. 

Dr.  .1.  G.  Curtis,  of  Now  York,  read  the  annual  report  of 
the  Coniraitteo  on  Experimental  Medicine.  It  mentioned  the 
adverse  report  by  the  committee  of  the  I.,egislatnre  of  1882  on 
Mr.  Bergh's  bill  to  prohibit  vivisection.  Tliis  wos  the  third  con- 
secutive session  of  the  Legislature  at  which  the  bill  had  been 
reported  adversely.  An  association  for  Original  Research  had 
been  established  in  Great  Britain  during  the  past  year. 

Last  year  one  hnudred  dollars  was  set  aside  by  tlie  State  S4>- 
ciety  for  the  use  of  this  committee,  but  it  had  not  been  found 
necessary  to  draw  on  it,  as  the  expon,ses  had  been  small.  The 
committee  recommended  the  adojition  of  a  resolution  favoring 
experiments  on  living  animals. 

A  motion  to  receive  the  report  and  place  it  on  the  minute« 
was  made  and  carried. 

Dr.  E.  R.  SqriBn,  of  Brooklyn,  moved  the  adoption  of  the 
resolution  reconmiended,  and  the  continuance  of  the  same  com- 
n)itteo  for  another  year.     Carried. 

Dr.  Wet,  of  the  Committee  on  By-Laws,  presented  their 
report.  It  recommended  the  adoption  of  a  resolution  approving 
of  the  by-laws  of  the  Warreu  County  Society.  The  report  was 
accepted,  and  the  resolution  adopted. 

The  sjuno  committee  presented  a  ctmimunication  from  the 
society  of  Otsego  County  in  regard  to  jiaymcnt  of  dues.  The 
eominitteo  recommend  the  adoption  of  a  resolution  thot  it  was 
not  expedient  to  modify  the  by-laws  of  this  society.  The  reso- 
lution was  adopted. 

The  committee  also  submitted  a  resolution  that  the  several 
county  medical  societies  which  had  not  adopted  by-laws  should 
do  so,  and  transmit  copies  to  this  society  fi>r  ratification.  In 
not  more  than  seven  instances  were  the  by-laws  of  the  county 
societies  in  harmony  with  the  requirements  of  the  laws  of  the 
State.  The  county  medical  societies  were  rocpiested  to  submit 
their  by-laws  to  the  State  society  for  the  purpose  of  ttsoert;iining 
whether  they  were  in   conformity  with  the  laws  of  the  Stat*. 

Dr.  Dofoi.As's  motion  that  the  commuulc«tion  be  laid  on 
the  tflble  for  future  action  was  lost. 

.\  motion  that  the  communication  be  received  and  the  ri-s«-)- 
lution  bo  adopted  was  carrie<l. 

A  communication  was  received  from  the  Oswego  County 
Medical  Society,  containing  the  resolution  adopteti  by  them, 
that  in  regard  to  the  ethics  of  consultation  it  is  unworthy  of  us 
to  call  into  consultation  any  but  regidar  practitioner*.  The 
eoiuiuunication  was  received  and  placed  on  file. 

Dr.  SgriBB  submitted  the  following  preamble  nnd  rceoln- 
tiont: 
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WTiereas,  The  Special  Committee  on  the  Code  of  Ethics,  in 
its  report  at  the  last  annual  meeting,  recommended  a  change  in 
one  part  of  the  code  whicli  was  more  in  the  nature  of  a  revolu- 
tion than  of  a  revision,  and,  therefore,  may  be  more  radical 
than  was  expected  or  desired  by  the  constituency  of  this  soci- 
ety ;    and 

Whereas,  That  report  was  adopted  at  a  session  wherein  only 
fifty-two  members  voted  in  the  affirmative,  and  thus  legislated 
for  the  entire  profession  of  the  State  on  a  subject  of  vital  im- 
portance in  a  direction  which  may  not  have  been  anticipated  or 
det^ired  by  the  profession  at  large  ;  therefore. 

Be  it  Resolved,  That  all  the  action  taken  at  the  annual  meet- 
ing of  1882,  in  regard  to  changing  the  Code  of  Ethics,  be  re- 
pealed, leaving  the  code  to  stand  as  it  was  before  such  action 
was  taken. 

Resolved,  That  a  new  special  coumiittee  of  five  be  nominated 
by  the  Nominating  Committee  of  the  society,  and  be  appointed 
by  the  society  to  review  the  Code  of  Ethics,  and  to  report  at 
the  annual  meeting  of  1884  any  clianges  in  the  code  that  may 
be  deemed  advisable. 

Resolved,  Tliat  the  report  of  this  committee  be  discussed  at 
the  meeting  of  1884,  and  be  then  laid  over  for  final  action  at  the 
meeting  of  1885. 

lie  moved  that  the  resolutions  be  made  the  special  order  for 
the  evening  session  at  eight  o'clock. 

Dr.  Perkins  moved  that  the  hour  of  the  meeting  be  half- 
past  seven  instead  of  eight.     Carried. 

The  Business  Committee  called  the  attention  of  the  society 
to  the  resolution  of  1882,  limiting  the  time  for  the  reading  of 
papers  to  twenty  minutes,  and  suggested  that,  when  tliis  could 
not  be  done,  abstracts  should  be  read  instead  of  the  entire 
paper. 

Dr.  Squibb  thought  it  would  be  better  to  give  the  committee 
discretion  to  extend  the  time,  unless  there  was  a  press  of  busi- 
ness. 

The  Secretary  thought  the  matter  might  be  best  arranged 
by  leaving  it  to  tlie  Business  Committee. 

Dr.  Squibb  feared  that  that  would  throw  too  much  of  the 
onus  on  the  Business  Committee.  Dr.  Squibb's  motion  was 
carried. 

Dr.  PiFFARD  then  read  a  portion  of  a  paper  on  Acne. 

Dr.  C.  R.  Aguew,  of  New  York,  one  of  the  delegates  of  the 
State  society  to  the  American  Medical  Association,  made  a  re- 
port to  the  effect  tliat,  on  presenting  his  credentials  at  the  an- 
nual meeting  of  that  association,  they  were  rejected,  one  mem- 
ber of  the  State  society  being  conspicuous  in  tlie  association 
by  his  attempts  to  interest  its  members  against  the  admission  of 
the  delegation.  Dr.  Agnew  also  read  a  letter  from  Dr.  Sayre, 
one  of  the  State  society's  delegates,  declining  to  serve,  on  tlie 
ground  that  he  considered  the  society's  departure  from  the  code 
of  the  American  Medical  Association  as  unwarranted  and  un- 
authorized. 

The  report  gave  rise  to  a  discussion,  but  was  finally  received. 

Dr.  Samuel  Sexton,  of  New  York,  read  a  paper  on  the  Re- 
moval OF  Foreign  Bodies  from  the  Ear.  [Tliis  paper  will 
appear  in  a  future  number  of  the  journal.] 

Dr.  B.  L.  HovEY,  of  Rochester,  was  appointed  a  member  of 
the  Business  Committee  in  the  place  of  Dr.  Colvin,  who  was 
absent. 

In  the  discussion  on  Dr.  Sexton's  paper.  Dr.  Roosa  said 
there  were  many  questions  generally  supposed  to  belong  to  the 
province  of  the  specialist  that  really  belong  to  the  general  prac- 
titioner. Take,  for  instance,  the  disease  known  as  mumps. 
Specialists  saw  the  cases  after  the  disease  had  run  its  course. 
The  same  rule  held  good  in  regard  to  foreign   bodies  in  the 


The  general  practitioner  was  the  man  who  would  see  these 
cases  at  the  time  when  they  could  best  be  relieved.  He  deemed 
it  a  misfortune  that  this  armamentarium  of  instruments  should 
be  exposed  here.  When  a  child  was  seen  immediately  after  a 
bean  had  been  pushed  into  the  auditory  canal,  then  was  the  oppor- 
tunity for  ordinary  successful  and  easy  treatment,  and  that  treat- 
ment was  by  the  use  of  one  of  the  simplest  and  most  effective 
means  that  any  man  could  employ — viz.,  the  use  of  the  syringe 
and  warm  water.  A  case  was  rarely  seen  which  could  not  be 
controlled  by  these  means.  When  the  foreign  body  had  been 
pushed  down,  surgical  skill  was  needed.  He  believed  that  the 
worst  treatment  was  the  use  of  forceps,  and  the  best  the  em- 
ployment of  Dr.  Gross's  simple  hook  and  spoon.  It  seemed  to 
him  a  mistake  to  begin  with  instruments. 

Dr.  H.  Knapp,  of  New  York,  agreed  with  Dr.  Roosa.  His 
experience  with  the  eye  convinced  liim  that  the  use  of  forceps 
was  objectionable,  and  he  exhibited  two  forms  of  curette,  one  a 
single-  and  the  other  a  double-bladed  spoon,  and  remarked  that 
the  principal  objection  to  them  was  their  width. 

Dr.  Gruening's  experience  convinced  him  that  the  syringe 
and  warm  water  were  the  best  means  of  treatment  in  these 
cases. 

Dr.  A.  H.  Smitd,  of  New  York,  remarked  that  Dr.  Smith, 
of  Nyack,  had  suggested  the  use  of  some  rapidly  drying  adhesive 
substance  to  cause  the  adhesion  of  a  string  or  camel's-hair  brush 
to  the  foreign  body. 

Dr.  David  Webster,  of  New  York,  thought  that  no  one 
should  attempt  the  removal  of  a  foreign  body  unless  it  was 
visible. 

Dr.  A.  H.  Mathewson,  of  Brooklyn,  remarked  that  foreign 
bodies  had  been  known  to  remain  for  a  long  time  in  the  ear 
without  doing  any  particular  damage.  He  had  known  a  case 
in  which  a  foreign  body  had  been  in  the  ear  for  a  period  of 
seven  years. 

Dr.  Sexton  stated  that  his  paper  was  prepared  with  the  im- 
jiression  that  the  members  of  the  society  possessed  the  intelli- 
gence which  had  been  shown,  and  would  use  the  instruments 
skillfully. 

Hot  Water  as  an  H.fiMASTATio. — Dr.  W.  B.  Chase,  of 
Brooklyn,  read  a  paper  on  this  subject,  in  which  he  .said  that 
in  many  minor  operations  the  flow  of  blood  was  the  princi- 
pal difficulty  to  be  met.  Washing  a  stum[)  with  cold  water 
after  an  amputatation  increased  the  cutaneous  congestion,  and 
haemorrhage  was  likely  to  follow.  The  application  of  hot  water 
would  arrest  the  flow  of  blood.  The  local  application  of  hot 
water  arrested  the  flow  of  blood  in  traumatic  and  in  some  forms 
of  idiopathic  hsemorrhage. 

The  modus  operandi  of  the  immediate  effect  of  hot  water 
was  difficult  of  explanation.  It  must  be  attributed  to  some  ac- 
tion on  the  vaso-motor  nerves.  The  method  of  using  hot  water, 
as  employed  by  him,  was  by  sponging;  or,  in  the  case  of  uterine 
hsemorrhage,  by  syringing.  The  water  should  be  of  a  tempera- 
ture varying  from  115°  to  130°.  In  tlie  latter  class  of  cases  its 
effects  were  prompt  and  salutary.  In  the  removal  of  intra- 
uterine growths  it  was  invaluable. 

Afternoon  Session. 

Dr.  G.  n.  Fox,  of  New  York,  read  a  paper  on  the  treatment  of 
urticaria,  in  wliich  he  stated  that  the  treatment  must  vary  with 
the  cause  of  the  disease.  When  dependent  upon  a  gouty  diatlie- 
.-is,  such  remedies  as  carbonate  of  sodium  and  colcbioum  were 
proper,  with  abstinence  from  meat  and  nitrogenous  food.  In 
gastro-intestinal  disturbances,  rhubarb,  bismuth,  and  sulphurous 
acid  were  indicated. 

Flatulence  was  often  tlie  only  sign  of  indigestion.  In  a  case 
of  obstinate  urticaria  with  frequent  relapses,  treated,  according 
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to  the  Kipgestion  of  Dr.  J.  M.  Da  Costa,  of  Philadelphia,  with 
sulphurous  iicid  with  alkaline  baths  at  night,  a  notable  iraprove- 
iiiont  occurred  on  the  second  day,  and  a  cure  without  subsequent 
relapse  was  accomplished  by  the  end  of  the  second  week. 

Drugs  which  acted  upon  the  nervous  system,  such  as  quinine 
and  others,  had  both  caused  and  cured  uriicaria.  Some  palient> 
were  intolerant  of  (juinine,  and  invariably  suffered  from  its 
use. 

Dr.  F.  D.  Lente  Ijad  noted  ca.ses  of  malaria  ushered  in  liy 
premonitory  urticaria.  In  one  peculiar  case  the  urticaria  ap- 
k  peared  every  evening  at  seven  o'clock,  and  was  cured  by  teri- 
^      grain  <lo3e8  of  quinine. 

{{clhidoiitia  and  atropine  had  been  used  in  doses  sufficient  to 
[)roduce  flushing  of  the  face.  The  reader — Dr.  Fo.\— liad  seen 
less  benefit  from  atropine  than  from  belladonna. 

Salicylate  of  sodium  in  doses  of  one  grain  every  hour  had 
relieved  the  disease,  but  larger  doses  bad  more  frequently  pro- 
duced it. 

The  use  of  arsenic  had  given  rise  to  contradictory  reports. 
Bromide  of  potassium  had  been  efl'ective.  Drop  do>es  of  co- 
l)aibu  bad  been  used  in  vain  by  himself  as  well  as  by  others. 

The  use  of  these  various  remedies,  and  of  half-dniclim  doses 
of  ergot,  showed  that  the  treatment  of  urticaria  was  empirical, 
and  the  good  results  reported  were  often  attributable  to  careless 
observation  and  to  self  cure.  The  proper  treatment  deiiended 
upon  the  etiology. 

Dr.  liocuESTKri  stated  that  he  had  seen  a  good  deal  of  urti- 
caria, and  had  found  that  an  emetic  su<-h  as  ipecac  was  much 
more  ellicacious  than  other  remedies.  It  was  possible  that  the 
diaphoretic  action  had  something  to  do  with  it.  He  bad  placed 
ft  patient  upon  a  simple  milk  diet,  taking  four  or  Gve  (|uarts  a 
day,  with  much  benelit. 

The  report  on  prize  essays  was  then  made.  But  one  essay 
had  been  presented,  the  title  being  Cancer.  The  committee 
making  the  report  stated  that  the  essay  was  well  writien,  but 
its  author,  by  quotations  f]-(iiii  a  ]irevious  prize  essay  which  he 
had  written,  had  revealed  his  identity  and  had  thus  debarred 
himsoir  from  receiving  the  prize. 

Dr.  Rochester  moved  that  prize  essays  be  printed  in  future. 
The  motion  was  carried. 

Drs.  Hutclunson,  Strong,  and  Ely  were  announced  as  Com- 
mittee on  Inaugural  Address. 

The  PuKsiDKNT  then  announced  as  Kominating  Committee 
—  1st  district.  Dr.  F.  A.  Castle,  of  New  York;  2d,  Dr.  P.  R.  II. 
Sawyer,  of  Westchester;  3d,  Dr.  M.  Perkins,  of  Schenectady; 
4th,  Dr.  C'onaut  Sawyer,  of  E.ssex ;  5th,  Dr.  J.  D.  Spencer, 
<if  .lelt'erson;  Gtli,  Dr.  (ioorgo  Douglas,  of  Chenango;  7tli,  Dr. 
)  II.  I).  Didama,  of  Onondaga;  8th,  Dr.  F.  F.  Iloyer,  of  Erie; 
and  Dr.  S.  ().  VaiKlerpnel,  of  Now  Ynrk,  from  the  society  at 
large. 

TiiK  Patmoi.ooy  and  Uadioai.  Critic  or  Hay  Ff.vf.r. — Dr.  .1. 
O.  KoE,  of  Itochester,  read  a  paper  on  this  subject,  in  which  he 
reviewed  the  theories  of  the  disease,  viz.:  The  jiollen  theory  of 
1819 ;  the  view  of  Ilolmboltz  of  18C8  ;  the  animalcule  theory  of 
Salisbury  of  1873  ;  and  the  nervous  theory  of  Dr.  Reard,  in 
which  the  effect  was  mistaken  for  the  cause. 

Dr.  Blukeley  hud  shown  that  the  pollen  of  all  plants — espe- 
cially of  the  graminacea) — would  excite  the  disease;  and  tliat 
less  than  ;  J„  of  a  grain  was  sufficient. 

A  common  cause,  in  a  susceptible  patient,  was  any  variety 
of  dust;  tliirty  forms  of  "  diversilieil  invisible  nastincss,"  as 
Tyndall  called  it,  ha<l  been  enumerated. 

The  recurrence  of  the  disease  upon  the  same  day  and  hour 
in  each  year  indicated  pollen  as  a  cause,  as  botanists  had  shown 
that  the  ripening  of  plants  occurred  yearly  with  groat  prooi- 
sion. 


The  mucous  membrane  covering  the  tDrbiDat«<l  bones  was  s 
form  of  erectile  tissue,  and  might  be  styled  turbinated  corpora 
cavernosa.  Irritation  of  this  tissue  was  reflected  to  the  trachea 
and  other  distant  organs.  In  five  cases  in  which  this  erectile 
tis-ue  had  been  refuoved,  radical  cure  had  resulted. 

In  the  discussion,  Dr.  Wey  a->keU  Dr.  Roe  what  method  be 
employed  in  removing  the  hypertrophied  tissue.  Dr.  Roe  re- 
jdied  that  he  used  the  galvanic  cautery  or  the  wire  ^-craseur. 

Dr.  Sabin,  of  Troy,  remarked  that  he  knew  a  lady  who  had 
a  severe  attack  of  hay  fever  every  year,  until  her  removal  to 
Iowa,  where  she  bad  been  for  several  years  entirely  exempt 
from  the  disease. 

Dr.  Roe  replied,  "  She  left  the  cause  of  the  disease." 

Dr.  Pkoct,  of  Brooklyn,  stated  that  he  had  obtained  good 
results  from  the  application  of  chromic  acid  to  the  nasal  mn- 
cous  membrane,  using  bicarbonate  of  sodium  immediately 
after. 

Dr.  Green,  of  Iloiiier,  referring  to  the  effect  of  the  pollen 
of  rag- weed  in  casss  of  hay  fever,  stated  that  in  his  neighbor- 
hood rag-weed  grew  in  abundance,  arid  that,  while  some  patients 
left  there  for  relief,  others  came  to  Homer  for  the  same  pur- 
pose. 

A  New  Way  of  apim-yiso  Remedies  to  the  Eye. — Dr.  W. 
F.  Mittendorf,  of  New  York,  re.ad  a  paper  on  this  subject.  So- 
lutions of  the  alkaloids  in  simple  water  were  hard  to  keep,  be- 
ing liable  to  develop  fungous  growths.  The  use  of  grannies 
might  irritate  or  injure  the  cornea,  and  their  solution  took  time. 
Vaseline  was  bland,  but  was  applied  to  the  eye  with  difficulty, 
and  powders  mi.xed  with  it  might  settle.  Eserinc,  in  particular, 
was  bard  to  mi.K  with  vaseline.  lie  preferred  the  use  of  im- 
palpable powders,  but  it  was  difficult  to  find  a  vehicle  which 
would  dissolve  readily  in  the  eye.  Starch,  dextrin,  sugar,  and 
sugar  of  milk  were  for  different  reasons  found  objectionable. 
He  had  founil  powdered  gum  anibic  with  sugar  of  milk  satisfac- 
tory. Eserine,  which  w;is  doliipiescent  and  gelatinous,  was  first 
dissolved  in  water,  then  mixed  with  sugar  of  milk  and  reduced 
to  a  powder,  and  then  rubbed  up  with  gum  arable.  The  vari- 
ous alkaloids  thus  prepared  were,  as  a  rule,  to  be  used  by  the 
physician  only.  They  could  be  dissolved  in  water  in  a  watch- 
glass,  or  used  dry.  They  could  be  dispensed  in  solution  in 
water,  when  left  for  the  (laticnt  to  use. 

The  speaker  then  showed  an  Eye  SpEcn.fM,  which  could  be 
expanded  by  means  of  a  slide  on  projecting  arms,  which  might 
bu  vertical  or  horizontal. 

Dr.  T.  R.  I'ooLEY,  of  New  Y'ork,  objected  to  what  had  been 
said  against  the  use  of  vaseline,  which  he  had  found  service- 
able. 

Dr.  D.  B.  St.  .John-  Roosa  had  never  regarded  fungi  in  solu- 
tions for  the  eye  as  in  any  respect  harmful. 

Dr.  Sqi'ibr  said  that  salicylic  acid,  which  was  soluble  in 
three  hundred  parts  of  water,  prevented  the  growth  of  fungi. 
Fungi  subsisted  at  the  expense  of  the  alkaloid,  and  hence  weak- 
ened the  solutions.  The  difficulty  with  eserine  could  be  over- 
come by  using  the  salicylate  of  eserine,  which  did  not  deliquesce, 
imd  was  not  subject  to  attacks  of  fungi.  Vastdine  was  not  a 
good  cxcipient,  as  it  would  di-ssolve  nothing.  Oleic  acid  was 
preferable,  and  the  olcates  ot  the  alkaloids  were  soluble. 

Dr.  Emii.  Grckni.vo,  of  New  Y'ork.  said  that  no  fungi  wouhl 
form  in  a  saturated  solution  of  boric  acid,  which  was  of  itself 
bland,  and  in  which  the  sidpbates  of  alkaloids  were  .soluble. 

Dr.  Mittendorf  said  that  the  advantage  of  mixture  with 
powdered  gum  arable  was  that  minute  dosi'S  could  be  regulated 
accurately. 

Dr.  PooLEV  limited  his  use  of  vaseline  to  applications  around 
the  eye,  but  not  in  the  eye. 

Svpuius  OF  TUB  Ljlbvristu. — Dr.  David  Wejuteu,  of  New 
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York,  read  a  paper  in  which  he  said  that  autophony  seemed  to  he 
a  symptom  of  such  disease.  He  related  two  cases,  characterized 
by  nocturnal  pain — both  remarkable  on  account  of  the  recovery 
of  hearing.  The  voice,  to  others  normal,  sounded  to  the  patient 
himself  as  if  he  were  speaking  into  a  barrel.  Other  collateral 
symptoms  of  syphilis  existed  in  each  case,  and  tlie  treatment  was 
anti-syphilitic,  large  amounts  of  mercury  and  iodide  of  potassium 
being  used. 

Stpiulitio  Infla.mmation  of  the  Middle  Eae,  Labyrinth, 
AND  Acoustic  Neeve. — Dr.  O.  D.  Pomeroy,  of  New  York,  read 
a  paper  in  which  he  said  that  rapid  or  sudden  loss  of  hearing 
was  characteristic  of  a  syphilitic  affection,  which  was  often  pain- 
less. There  might  be  nocturnal  pains  extending  down  the  arms. 
Double  vision  and  strabismus,  aft'eotions  of  the  facial  nerve, 
hemiplegia,  and  paraplegia  might  occur.  Ordinarily  there  was 
no  discharge  from  the  ear,  but  occasionally  there  was  suppura- 
tive otitis,  with  perforation  of  the  membrana  tympani,  caries, 
and  gummata.  The  drum  membrane  was  usually  dry,  and  a 
little  reddened,  and  with  infiltration,  causing  more  opacity  than 
in  ordinary  inflammation.  It  was  difficult  to  locate  the  lesion. 
It  was  usually  in  the  middle  ear,  and  it  was  hardly  justifiable 
to  use  the  term  labyrinthine  disease,  except  after  an  autopsy. 
Syphilis  was  to  be  suspected  from  its  collateral  symptoms,  and 
from  the  efTects  of  treatment.  In  syphilitic  disease  the  infil- 
tration was  out  of  proportion  to  the  amount  of  inflammation. 
Vertigo  and  nausea  were  not  characteristic. 

Dr.  Henry  W.  Williams,  of  Boston,  was  introduced  by  the 
Business  Committee.  Dr.  Williams  said :  "  We  came  here  to  see 
how  you  do,  and  to  enjoy  for  ourselves  the  privilege  of  meeting 
the  chosen  delegates  of  the  Empire  State.  I  congratulate  the 
society  for  the  success  which  it  has  already  attained." 

Dr.  B.  F.  Upham,  of  Vermont,  was  then  introduced,  and 
spoke  of  the  interest  manifested  in  his  State  with  reference  to 
the  workings  of  the  New  York  State  Medical  Society,  particu- 
larly during  the  past  year,  in  the  disposal  of  the  question  of 
Medical  Etliics. 

Dr.  Roosa  thought  that  the  diflEerentiation  of  disease  of  the 
middle  ear  from  labyrinthine  disease  was  important.  Disease 
of  the  middle  ear  was  more  amenable  to  treatment.  It  was  not 
rare  to  find  both  parts  diseased  at  once,  and  these  mixed  cases 
were  not  easy  to  determine.  Absolute  deafness,  as  noted  by 
the  author  of  the  first  paper,  was  an  important  guide.  The  note 
C  of  the  tuning-fork,  where  there  was  still  some  hearing,  was 
heard  well  through  tlie  air,  but  not  through  the  mastoid.  We 
had  also  a  guide  in  a  subjective  symptom — the  deaf  often  heard 
w-ell  in  a  noisy  place.  Instances  of  this  fact  were  given  by  Dr. 
Roosa,  which  would  indicate  disease  of  the  middle  ear. 

Dr.  Howell,  of  Buffalo,  regretted  that  the  whole  paper  had 
not  been  heard.  In  these  cases  it  was  difficult  to  say  how  much 
was  cause  and  effect,  and  how  muoli  mere  coincidence. 

Dr.  Sexton  had  observed  that  in  many  cases  the  patient, 
alter  hearing  well  at  a  given  time,  suddenly  became  autophonous 
after  an  act  of  ssvallowing.  He  had  seen  no  suppurative  case, 
no  eye  complications,  and  no  recurrent  attacks,  as  mentioned 
by  Dr.  Webster.  Vertigo  and  tinnitus  aurium  had  not  been 
persistent. 

Infusion  of  Jequirity  {Ahrus  prwcatoi'hts)  in  Inveterate 
Pannus. — Dr.  Gbuentng  had  employed  infusion  of  jequirity, 
after  the  formula  used  as  a  cosmetic  in  Brazil  (thirty-two  beans 
being  infused  in  500  grammes  of  cold  water  for  twenty-four 
hours,  then,  after  adding  500  grammes  of  warm  water,  filtered 
after  cooling).  This  solution  applied  topically,  as  recently  prac- 
ticed by  De  Wecker,  caused  an  inflammation  and  the  subsequent 
disappearance  of  granulations,  the  application  being  painless 
and  free  from  certain  objections  that  had  been  urged  against 
gonorrhoea!  inoculation.    He  had  found  it  necessary  to  use  the 


fresh  beans,  as  an  infusion  from  the  old  ones  proved  inert. 
Oases  were  related  of  prompt  and  radical  benefit  from  the 
treatment.  The  applications  should  be  continued  for  about  five 
days,  and  on  their  discontinuance  the  inflammation  caused  by 
them  subsided  promptly.  During  the  first  day  there  was  no 
change;  on  tlie  third  day  the  conjunctiva  was  swollen,  and  the 
cornea  became  more  opaque  from  increased  vascularity  ;  on  the 
fifth  day  the  opacity  or  the  granulations  disappeared. 

A  New  Tongue-Spatula. — Dr.  L.  Elsbebg,  of  New  York, 
reminded  the  meeting  that,  nineteen  years  ago,  he  showed  the 
society  a  tongue-spatula  which  at  that  time  he  considered  as 
scarcely  calHng  for  further  change.  The  tongue-spatula,  he  re- 
marked, was  an  instrument  with  which  almost  every  one  had 
found  fault,  and  the  handle  of  an  ordinary  spoon  would  serve 
quite  as  well  as  most  of  the  many  varieties  of  the  instrument 
now  in  the  market.  The  spatula  he  had  formerly  shown  he  had 
afterward  found  to  be  too  wide,  consequently  pressing  on  the 
anterior  palatine  folds  and  causing  nausea ;  moreover,  the  angle 
formed  by  the  blade  and  the  handle  should  be  obtuse,  instead  of 
a  right  angle,  as  in  the  instrument  formerly  shown.  The  spat- 
ula now  shown  measured  ten  inches  in  length.  The  two  blades 
might  be  either  jointed  or  fixed.  Each  blade  formed  an  arc  of 
quite  a  large  circle,  and  was  fenestrated  for  the  insertion  of  an 
instrument  for  the  fixation  of  the  jaws.  One  blade  was  an  inch 
wide,  and  the  other  half  an  inch.  In  the  use  of  the  instrument 
it  was  not  proper  to  push  downward  and  backward,  but  to  pull 
from  behind  forward,  and  from  below  upward. 

A  Single  Case  of  Ovariotomy. — Dr.  David  Little,  of 
Rochester,  related  a  single  case  of  ovariotomy,  which,  he  thought, 
demonstrated  the  uselessness  of  Listerism  and  the  paramount  im- 
portance of  strict  cleanliness  and  free  access  of  fresh  air  to  the 
patient  during  the  after-treatment.  In  the  case  related,  the 
windows  were  left  open,  and  the  admission  of  sunlight  was  well 
provided  for.     The  reader  laid  much  stress  on  these  precautions. 

Evening  Session. 

Dr.  Squibb  moved  that  the  meeting  go  into  Committee  of  the 
Whole  on  the  special  order  of  the  evening,  his  idea  being  to 
promote  freedom  of  debate.     The  motion  was  carried. 

Dr.  A.  HuToums,  of  Brooklyn,  was  called  to  the  chair.  The 
Secretary  read  the  resolutions  offered  in  the  morning  session  by 
Dr.  Squibb. 

Dr.  S.  O.  Vandekpoel,  of  New  York,  moved  that  no  one  be 
permitted  to  speak  on  the  question  unless  his  name  had  been 
registered.     The  motion  was  carried. 

Dr.  Squibb  said,  in  assuming  the  responsibility  of  these  reso- 
lutions, some  explanation  was  required.  The  medical  profession 
of  this  State  is  associated  into  societies  under  and  in  pursuance 
of  the  laws  of  the  State.  The  first  section  of  the  law  organizes 
the  county  societies.  The  second  section  creates  the  Society  of 
the  State  of  New  York.  By  authority  of  this  law  both  the  pri- 
mary and  the  secondary  bodies  make  by-laws  for  themselves.  The 
constitution  adopted  by  the  society  was  called  the  Code  of  Medical 
Etliics.  It  becomes  the  supreme  authority  of  this  State,  and  the 
analogue  of  the  civil  constitution  of  the  State.  There  is  one,  and 
only  one,  way  in  which  a  change  can  be  made  in  the  constitution. 
It  must  originate  as  a  proposition  only  in  the  secondary  body,  and 
be  ultimately  decided  in  the  primary  bodies.  If  the  Legislature 
of  the  State  should  adopt  a  new  constitution  without  submitting 
it  to  the  people,  it  would  he  denounced  as  an  act  of  usurpation. 
The  committee  was  appointed  last  year  to  suggest  amendments. 
This  committee  reported  not  suggestions,  but  a  substitute  for 
the  former  constitution.  Just  here  the  irregular  and  unlawful 
action  of  the  committee  began.  They  pressed  the  report  upon 
the  society  for  immediate  action. 

{To  be  conchtdtd.) 
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NEW  YORK  ACADEMY  OF  MEDICINE. 

A  8TATKD  meeting  wns  held  December  21,  1882,  Fokdyce 
Bakkei;,  M.  D.,  LL.  D.,  President,  in  the  chair. 

The  NdnxnwESTEKN-  Medical  and  Surgical  Society  pre- 
sented to  the  Journal  Fund  of  the  Academy  the  sum  of  one 
hundred  dollars. 

Dr.  AusTix  Flint  presented,  on  behalf  of  Mr.  James  Plntt 
Wliite,  a  marble  bust  of  the  h'lte  Professor  James  Platt  White, 
of  Buffalo,  and  offifred  the  following  resolution,  wliicli  was  sec- 
onded hy  Dr.  Thomas: 

"  RcKolved,  That  the  New  York  Academy  of  Medicine  accepts 
with  much  gratification  the  marhh;  bust  of  the  Into  Professor 
James  Platt  White,  and  accords  to  it  gladly  a  permanent  [place 
in  the  hall  of  the  Academy." 

The  gift  was  accepted  by  the  President  in  behalf  of  the 
Academy. 

Dr.  T.  (iAii.i  Ani)  Thomas  then  read  a  paper  entitled  \  C<jn- 
TuimiTtoN  to  the  Subject  of  the  Removal  of  the  Uterine 

Al'l'ENDAOES    (TaIt's    OPERATION)    FOR    ReCCRRENT    PeLVIC    I.V- 

iLAMMATioNH  :  WITH  Patiiolocical  SPECIMENS.     [Dr.  Tliomas's 
paper  appeared  in  our  issue  of  Jnnuaiy  l!ith,  p.  33.] 

Gastro-elytrotomy  (Thomas's  Operation)  compared  with 
Oophorohysterectomy  (Porho's  Operation). — Dr.  Henry  J. 
Garrioues  read  a  paper  with  this  title,  in  which  ho  stated  that, 
since  four  years  ago,  when  lie  wrote  a  monograph  on  gastro-ely- 
trotomy,  this  operation  had  been  performed  three  times  for  the 
delivery  of  women,  and  once  for  the  removal  of  a  large  calcified 
filiroma  of  the  uterus ;  previous  to  that  date  the  operation  had 
been  performed  four  times.  From  the  eight  operations  there 
had  been  four  recoveries  and  four  maternal  deaths.  The  chief 
objection  to  gastro-elytrotomy  seemed  to  be  that  it  could  not  be 
carried  out  according  to  the  strict  rules  of  antiseptic  surgery; 
but,  since  the  percentage  of  deaths  in  Porro's  operation  had  been 
greater  than  that  in  Thomas's,  would  it  not  be  well,  lie  asked,  to 
give  the  latter  operation  a  fair  trial  ?  Moreover,  although  gastro- 
elytrotomy  did  not  admit  of  tlie  application  of  Listerism  in  all 
its  details,  yet  groat  benefit  might  be  derived  from  the  rules  laid 
down  by  Lister,  as  regarded  the  disinfection  of  the  hands,  ot 
the  instruments,  etc.  Attention  was  directed  to  the  danger  of 
hajmorrhngo  in  the  two  operations,  it  being  much  greater  in 
Porro's  than  in  Thomas's.  Reference  wns  also  made  to  the 
moans  which  had  been  resorted  to  for  controlling  hfemorrhnge 
when  it  had  occurred,  such  as  the  use  of  the  elastic  ligature,  of 
the  6crnsour,  the  soft  rubber  tube  of  Esniarch,  etc.  The  danger 
from  shock  was  less  in  gastro-elytrotomy  than  in  Porro's  opera- 
tion, while  danger  from  exhaustion  was  greater  in  the  hitter  opera- 
tion on  account  of  siippurnlion,  which  almost  inevitably  occurred. 
Peritonitis,  which  was  the  greater  danger  in  Porro's  operation  and 
in  Ca>sarean  section,  was  not  likely  to  occur  in  gastro-elytrotomy. 
Several  aeci<lents  were  mentioned  which  were  liable  to  occur 
in  cither  operation,  such  m  hoart-clot,  pulmonary  oedema,  teta- 
nus, etc.  The  iiitrn-pcritonenl  method  of  treating  the  stump  in 
Porro's  operation  lm<l  not  in  the  least  increnscd  the  percentage 
of  recoveries ;  out  of  five  ca.ses  in  which  it  had  been  ado|)ted, 
four  of  the  patients  died.  One  advantage  possessed  by  oophoro- 
hysterectomy wns  the  fact  that  it  could  bo  done  before  dilata- 
tion of  the  cervix  had  taken  pl.ace,  and  before  the  patient  had 
lost  any  strength  in  ineffectual  efforts  at  expulsion  through  the 
natural  channel.  In  most  cases,  liowever,  tho  patient  was  not 
seen  until  after  she  had  been  in  labor  for  some  time.  Porro's 
operation  required  many  assistants,  and  made  the  woman  sterile 
at  once,  while  gastro-elytrotomy  reipiired  a  less  number  of  as- 
sistants, and  allowed  of  the  bearing  of  three  more  children  at 
least.  The  surroundings  of  the  patient  should  not  be  left  out  of 
consideration.     lie  would  not  hesitate  to  do  tho  Cwsarean  sec- 


tion in  the  country  even  without  any  assistants.  In  hospital 
practice,  however,  he  would  prefer  to  do  Thomas's  operation  if 
the  cervix  were  dilated  or  dilatable.  If  it  were  necessary  to 
operate  before  dilatation  could  be  effected.  Mailer's  operation 
should  be  adopted.  The  general  condition  of  the  patient  might 
indicate  one  operation  in  preference  to  the  others. 

To  summarize:  1.  Thomas's  operation,  or  gnstro-elytrotomy, 
had  been  performed  eight  times,  one  half  of  the  mothers  recov- 
ering, and  all  of  the  children  surviving  except  two,  which  were 
dead  before  the  operation. 

2.  Gastro-elytrotomy  might  be  performed  with  many  anti- 
septic precautions. 

3.  Porro's  operation  had  given  less  favorable  results  than 
gastro-elytrotomy. 

4.  Tho  danger  from  hicmorrhage,  peritonitis,  and  septicemia 
was  greater  in  the  Porro-Mfiller  operation. 

5.  Tho  intra-peritoncal  method  of  treating  the  stamp  in 
Porro's  operation  had  been  carried  out  in  five  cases,  resulting  in 
death  in  four  cases. 

0.  One  of  the  advantages  of  the  Porro-Maller  operation  was 
the  possibility  of  operating  before  the  commencement  of  labor. 

7.  Gastro-elytrotomy  was  less  repulsive  to  the  mind  of  the 
patient,  and  less  difficult  of  execution,  and  could  be  performed 
with  less  assistance.  It  did  not  render  the  woman  sterile.  All 
those  who  had  performed  it  on  the  living  subject  or  on  the 
cadaver  recommended  it. 

8.  In  country  practice,  the  old-fashioned  operation  of  Cceso- 
rean  section  was  in  most  cases  preferable  to  any  of  its  substi- 
tutes. 

Both  papers  being  before  the  Academy,  Dr.  Wilijam  M. 
Polk  remarked  that,  if  tliere  yet  remained  anything  to  be  said 
upon  the  subject  of  gastro-elytrotomy,  it  was,  in  the  first  place, 
with  reference  to  placing  the  operation;  and,  in  the  second 
place,  to  disabuse  the  minds  of  its  opponents  with  regard  to  the 
supposed  difliculties  in  its  performance  as  compared  with  C»sa- 
rean  section,  Porro's  operation,  or  Porro-.MOller's  modification. 
With  regard  to  the  position  which  the  operation  shouhl  take, 
he  believed  that  it  was  a  mistake  to  put  it  in  direct  antagonism 
to  Cffisarenn  section,  or  any  one  of  its  modifications.  There 
were  indications  for  the  Ciesarean  operation,  or  some  one  of  its 
modifications,  in  certain  cases,  which  rendered  it  the  only  opera- 
tion which  could  properly  bo  performed.  On  the  other  hand, 
Crc.sarean  section,  or  some  one  of  its  modifications,  had  hereto- 
fore been  performed  in  certain  cases  in  which  it  should  to-day 
give  place  to  gastro-elytrotomy.  For  instance,  in  coses  in  which 
the  child  could  not  be  extracted  through  the  cervix  for  want  of 
dilatiitioii  or  other  cau.se,  Ciesarean  section,  or  some  one  of  its 
modifications,  must  necessarily  be  adopted.  With  regard  to 
the  difficulties  of  the  operation.  Dr.  Polk  traced  in  detail  the 
successive  steps  to  bo  taken  in  both  gastro-elytrotomy  and  the 
Porro-Mtlller  operation  until  the  child  was  reached,  comparing 
the  difficulties  and  the  dangers  of  the  one  with  those  of  the 
other.  One  danger  attending  Porro's  operation  which  did  not 
exist  in  gastro-elytrotomy  was  the  possibility  of  finding  a  coil 
of  intestine  in  front  of  the  uterus,  .\gaiii,  there  was  great 
danger  of  peritonitis  arising  from  the  necessity  for  entering  the 
peritoneal  cavity.  There  was  al.so  much  greater  danger  of 
luemorrhage  at^er  the  uterus  had  betn  reached  than  in  gastro- 
elytrotomy.  The  liability  to  injury  of  the  epigastric  artery,  of 
the  bladder,  of  the  ureter,  of  the  ves.sels  of  the  broad  ligament, 
and  of  the  merino  artery,  in  gastro-elytrotomy,  w.as  slight,  and, 
if  it  should  happen,  it  need  not  be  attended  by  any  serious  con- 
sequences. If  necessary,  the  incision  in  gastro-elytrotomy  might 
extend  I'rom  any  point  between  the  crest  of  the  ilium  and  the 
la-st  rib  to  about  an  inch  and  a  half  above  and  within  the  spine 
of  the  pubes,     A  cutting  instrument  should  not  be  osed  after 
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the  transversalis  f:if--cia  had  been  reached.  He  believed  that 
the  greate!=t  difficulty  attendinfj;  this  operation  related  to  tilting 
the  uteras  sufficiently  to  allow  of  the  extraction  of  the  child. 
Dr.  Polk  also  referred  to  the  method  of  entering  the  vagina  in 
gastro-elytrotomy,  to  the  relation  of  the  pelvic  organs  to  one 
another  at  full  terra,  to  the  method  of  closing  the  external 
wound  and  inserting  a  drainage  tube  at  the  lower  angle  to 
extend  into  the  vagina,  etc. 

Dr.  Isaac  E.J'atloij  stated  that  since  1870  there  had  been  four 
different  operations  devised  to  take  the  place  of  Csesarean  sec- 
tion, aside  from  that  of  gastro-elytrotomy — viz.,  that  of  Baude- 
locqne,  Porro's  operation,  and  tliat  of  Taylor  and  Sanger.  Not- 
withstanding these  numerous  substitutes,  Dr.  Taylor  believed 
that,  when  the  conditions  were  favorable  for  the  old  olassicid 
operation  of  CiBsarean  section,  and  it  were  possible  to  perform 
it  early,  the  results  vvould  be  better  tljan  from  any  other  method 
which  could  be  adopted.  He  then  reviewed  the  statistics  of  the 
Porro  operation,  of  Oiesarean  section,  and  of  gastroelytiotoray, 
and  stated  that  in  the  case  of  the  first-  and  last-named  operations 
the  percentage  of  successes  had  been  about  one  half,  whereas  in 
Oaesarcan  section,  unless  performed  under  the  most  unfavorable 
conditions,  the  percentage  of  successes  had  been  greater.  lie 
was  of  the  impresjion  that  when,  in  addition  to  the  dangers 
and  difficulties  already  mentioned  as  attending  gastro-elytroto- 
my, we  considered  the  possibility  of  having  yet  to  perform 
embryotomy,  turning,  etc.,  it  would  be  found  that  Porro's  opera- 
tion possessed  many  advantages,  and,  in  certain  cases,  should  be 
preferred;  but,  in  general,  Csesarean  section  should  be  adopted. 
In  the  infantile  pelvis,  the  equally  contracted  pelvis,  and  in  that 
presenting  the  male  form,  he  thought  no  other  operation  would 
offer  prospects  of  as  good  results  as  would  gastro-elytrotomy. 

Dr.  A.  J.  C.  Skene  wished  simply  to  make  one  remark  with 
reference  to  bis  case,  which  had  been  mentioned  by  Dr.  Gar- 
rigues  in  his  paper.  That  was,  that  the  patient  really  died  of 
exhaustion,  the  result  of  previous  operations,  and  not  of  shock, 
the  result  of  gastro-elytrotomy.  He  thought  it  was  an  abuse  of 
statistics  to  use  them  in  comparing  gastro-elytrotomy  with 
Caasarean  section  and  its  modifications  before  the  former  had 
had  a  more  extensive  trial  than  had  yet  been  given  it.  The 
possible  obstacles  to  be  met  with  in  the  extraction  of  the  child, 
as  alluded  to  by  Dr.  Taylor,  bad  no  existence  in  fact.  He  felt 
convinced  that,  when  gastro-elytrotomy  shall  have  had  a  fair 
trial,  it  would  be  found  to  possess  infinite  advantages  over  the 
otber  operations. 

Dr.  William  T.  Lusk  remarked  that  he  had  witnessed  Por- 
ro's operation  but  once,  and  had  never  seen  gastro-elytrotomy 
performed.  Notwithstanding  all  of  the  advantages  which  had 
been  expected  from  Porro's  operation,  the  statistics  showed  a 
percentage  of  but  forty  seven  recoveries  to  fifty-five  deaths, 
and  it  was  a  question  whether  we  could  not  properly  say  of  it, 
as  was  said  of  Belshazzar,  that  it  had  been  weighed  in  the  bal- 
ance and  had  been  found  wanting.  Although  he  was  of  the 
impression  that  in  suitable  cases  gastro-elytrotomy,  possessed 
many  advantages  over  the  other  operations,  yet  a  more  ex- 
tended trial  of  the  operation  would  be  required  before  we  could 
feel  positive  tljat  it  possessed  in  fact  the  superiority  which  had 
been  claimed  for  it.  There  were  cases,  at  any  rate,  in  which  it 
would  be  improper  to  perform  gastro-elytrotomy,  and  it  would 
be  necessary  to  have  an  alternative.  Did  the  old  classical  oper- 
ation, he  asked,  deserve  the  abuse  which  had  been  heaped  upon 
it?  He  believed  that  tlie  bad  results  which  had  attended  it 
during  the  last  centuries  were  due  to  the  fact  that  the  operation 
had  almost  invariably  been  performed  in  hospitals,  and  under 
such  conditions  as  would  render  death  nearly  a  certainty.  Sta- 
tistics showed  that  in  the  cases  in  which  the  uterine  wound  had 
been  sewed  up  the  results  had  been  as  good  as  those  in  the 


other  operations.  It  was  well  known  that  two  peritoneal  sur- 
faces healed  re.idily,  and  it  had  been  proposed  to  utilize  this  fact 
in  order  to  get  ready  union  of  the  wound  in  Caasarean  section, 
by  dissecting  up  the  peritonEBum  to  a  distance  of  about  two 
fifths  of  an  inch  on  each  side  of  the  incision  into  the  uterus, 
and  then  take  out  a  melon-shaped  piece  of  the  organ  and  close 
the  wound  with  tlie  peritoneal  flaps  between  its  edges. 

Dr.  Walter  R.  Gillette  remarked  that  the  operation  of 
gastro-elytrotomy  was  one  of  the  simplest  and  easiest  to  per- 
form of  any  in  abdominal  surgery,  and  he  thought  that  any  per- 
s(m  witnessing  it  would  feel  convinced  that  it  was  attended  by 
infinitely  less  danger  than  was  Cresarcan  section  or  its  substi- 
tutes. Although  the  wound  in  the  uterus  might  be  sewed  up 
after  Cfosarean  section  had  been  performed,  yet  there  was  the 
liability,  as  after  even  normal  labor,  of  failure  on  the  part  of 
the  organ  to  contract,  allowing  the  wound  to  gape  and  give  rise 
to  peritonitis. 

Dr.  T.  Addis  Emmet  remarked,  with  regard  to  Tait's  opera- 
tion, that  he  had  had  no  personal  experience  in  its  performance, 
nor  had  he  seen  it  done.  He  had,  however,  seen  a  number  of 
patients  who  had  been  operated  upnn  by  Mr.  Tait,  and  in  bis 
laboratory  there  were  as  many  as  sixty  specimens  which  had 
been  removed  probably  witliin  eighteen  months.  Dr.  Emmet 
had  wondered  where  all  these  cases  had  come  from,  and  what  was 
their  explanation.  Some  years  ago  ho  made  a  great  many  post- 
mortem examinations  at  the  Immigrants'  Hospital,  and  found 
the  conditiim  described  by  Mr.  Tait  in  not  more  than  a  dozen 
crises.  He  had  asketl  Mr.  Tait  particularly  as  to  what  were  the 
indications  for  the  operation.  Ha  was  unable  to  give  any  reply 
except  that  in  all  cases  of  chronic  pelvic  inflammation  which 
did  not  get  well  witliin  a  reasonable  length  of  time  he  opened 
the  abdomen,  and  invariably  found  the  Fallopian  tubes  to  con- 
tain a  large  quantity  of  serum  or  of  pus.  Dr.  Emmet  had  also 
been  much  surprised  at  the  remarkable  success  of  tliis  operation 
as  performed  by  Mr.  Tait,  and  at  the  wonderful  improvement 
of  the  patients.  Notwithstanding  these  facts,  he  was  not  yet 
prepared  to  do  the  operation  until  there  had  been  a  little  more 
light  thrown  upon  the  subject. 

The  discussion  was  closed  by  Dr.  Gaeeigdes,  who  remarked 
with  regard  to  the  mollification  of  Caasarean  section,  as  referred 
to  by  Dr.  Lusk,  that  he  believed  it  had  a  limited  field  of  useful- 
ness. In  the  case  in  which  he  h.ad  performed  Csesarean  section, 
it  was  found  at  the  post  mortem  examination,  two  days  after- 
ward, that  union  had  taken  place  by  first  intention.  It  was 
well  known  that  gastrc-elytrotomy  had  been  essentially  per- 
fi  rmed  many  years  ago  by  Ritgen  and  Baudelooque,  but  it  had 
been  so  entirely  changed  by  Dr.  Thomas  that  we  should  accept 
it  as  his  operation,  and  study  the  results  from  that  date. 
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The  Use  of  Hot  Watke  in  Infantile  Paralysis.— Mr. 
Lee  ("  Brit.  Med.  Jour.,"  Dee.  2,  1882)  advocates  the  use  of  hot 
water,  applied  twice  a  day  to  the  paralyzed  limb.  He  states 
that  by  this  method  of  treatment  the  limb  retains  its  plump 
condition,  and  in  its  growth  and  development  keeps  pace  with 
the  sound  limb.  He  does  not,  however,  state  the  condition  of 
the  paralyzed  muscles. 
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On  the  Sei-eotion  of  Cases  foe  1''okcibi.e  Movement  is 
THE  Treatment  of  Stiff  Joints. — In  a  paper  read  by  Mr. 
Ad.ims  bc'lore  the  surgic.il  section  of  the  British  Medical  Asso- 
ciation on  this  fliihjcct  (Iliid.,  Oct.  7, 1682),  he  first  defines  what 
is  to  bo  included  in  tliis  clas-ifiration,  namely,  tlioso  juints  that 
are  rendered  "stiff"  by  inflainniatory  tliickcning  of  tlic  tissnes 
external  to  the  joint,  including,  lioivever,  the  capsular  ligament, 
and  also  those  stiffened  by  inflammatory  adhesions  pressing  be- 
tween the  articular  cartilages.  Cases  of  bony  or  fibrous  anchy- 
losis, properly  so  called,  are  n<it  included. 

He  considers  that  the  existence  of  the  articidar  cartilage  is 
essential  to  tlie  restoration  of  useful  and  permanent  motion. 
The  healthy,  or  nearly  healthy,  condition  of  this  structure  may 
generally  be  inferred  from  the  clinical  history  of  the  case.  lie 
makes  the  following  classification,  placing  in  order  from  the 
most  favorable  to  the  most  unfavorable,  for  treatment  by  forci- 
ble movement : 

I.  Oases  of  traumatic  origin  in  healthy  constitutions,  gen- 
erally occurring  in  the  adult. 

II.  Cases  after  rheumatic  inflammation  of  ths  joint. 

III.  Cases  of  strumous  disease  of  the  joint. 

IV.  Cases  of  acute  suppurative  inflammation,  of  [)yiemic 
origin,  and  8up[)urative  inflammation  in  the  neighborhood  of 
and  extending  into  the  joint. 

V.  Cases  con.sequent  upon  muscular  contraction. 

Class  I. — Stiff  joints,  of  traumatic  ori^-in,  are,  as  a  general 
rule,  favorable  for  treatment,  and  permanent  useful  motion  is 
obtained  in  most  cases,  only  one  or  two  operations  being  re- 
quired. In  this  class  suppurative  inflammation  and  uicei-ation 
of  the  articular  cartilages  are  usually  absent.  This  class  he  di- 
vides into :  a,  cases  of  stiff  joints,  occurring  after  disloca- 
tions which  have  been  reduced;  J,  cases  of  stiff  joint,  or  cases 
in  which  motion  is  very  limited,  in  unreduced  dislocations  of 
long  standing;  c,  after  fracture  into  or  in  the  neighborhood  of 
joints;  d,  03curring  after  bruises,  followed  by  inflammation  of 
the  joint. 

Class  II. — In  this  class,  the  rheumatic,  as  in  the  ])rcceding, 
there  is  an  absence  of  suppuration  in  the  joint,  and  ulceration 
of  cartilages,  and  useful  motion  may  usually  bo  obtained  after- 
one  or  two  operations.  Cases  in  this  class  may  bo  arranged  in 
the  following  group:  a.  Cases  of  stiff  joint,  occurring  after 
acute  rheumatic  inflammation;  b,  occurring  after  gonorrhteal 
rheumatism  ;  c,  occurring  after  chronic  rheumatic  inflammation 
In  some  of  these  ca>es,  of  long  standing,  structural  changes  in 
the  articular  cartilages  gradually  occur,  and  the  joint  becomes 
80  firmly  anchyUised  that  no  troatiuent  will  avail.  Cases  associ- 
ated with  articular  enlargement,  as  in  chronic  and  rheumatic 
arthritis;  motion  may  bo  restricted  by  these  changes,  although 
the  articular  surfaces  are  smooth  and  pidished. 

Class  III.— Cases  belonging  to  this  class,  stiffness  duo  to 
strumous  disease,  are  essentially  unfavorable  for  treatment  by 
forcible  movement,  in  consequence  of  the  destructive  character 
of  the  disease.  Even  when  external  abscess  does  not  occur, 
the  disorganization  is  usually  complete,  and  either  fibrous  or 
bony  ancbylo>is  may  be  looked  for.  In  only  a  bmited  number 
of  cases,  in  which  the  disease  has  been  arretted  in  an  early 
stage,  should  any  attempt  be  made  to  obtain  motion. 

Class  IV. — Cases  of  stiff  joint  from  pymmic  origin,  as  well 
as  those  resulting  from  suppurative  inflammation,  commencing 
in  the  neighborhood  of  the  joint,  and  subsequently  extending 
to  the  articulation,  are  unfavorable  for  treatment. 

Class  V. — Cases  of  stiff  joint  due  to  mu>cular  contraction 
should  never  be  submitted  to  treatment  by  forcilile  movement. 
They  will  certainly  yield  to  tenotomy  and  gradual  mechanical 
extension. 

Ho  dots  not  coDsidcr  that  either  great  force  or  aaj  machin- 


ery is  ever  necessary  in  the  "breaking  down"  of  joints.  He  has 
seen  many  failures— cases  in  which  the  joints  have  quickly  re- 
stiffened,  and  complete  bony  anchylo>is  resulted,  and  he  has 
never  witnessed  any  good  rMnlts  which  would  justify  the  em- 
ployment of  such  an  amount  of  force.  The  accidents  which 
have  been  known  to  follow  the  employment  of  an  extreme  de- 
gree of  force  are  fracture  of  the  long  bones,  separation  of  the 
epiphyses,  transverse  fracture  of  the  patella,  laceration  of  the 
ligainentum  patellsc,  rupture  of  the  popliteal  vessels,  laceration 
of  the  skin,  and  also  laceration  of  all  the  superficial  structures. 
Mr.  Ad.ams  adopts  the  gradual  mctliod  in  all  severe  cases,  using 
at  the  first  operation  only  just  sufficient  force  to  obtain  the  least 
possible  movement,  and  then,  at  successive  operations,  repeated 
at  intervals  of  from  two  to  three  weeks,  tcais  through  other  ad- 
hesions, and  gradually  increases  the  range  of  motion,  until  the 
full  extent  is  obtained.  After  each  operation  he  applies  hot- 
water  dressings,  and  to  the  leg  always  employs  weight  and 
extension.     Absolute  rest  is  essential. 

Treatment  op  IIip-joint  Disease. — Mr.  E.  Noble  Smith 
(Ibid.,  Oct.  28,  18H2)  draws  attention  to  the  defects  in  the  splints 
generally  used  in  the  treatment  of  disease  of  the  hip  joint,  in 
that  they  do  not  overcome  the  contraction  of  the  psoas  and 
iliacus  muscles.  From  the  line  in  w  hich  traction  is  made  they 
increase  rather  than  diminish  the  intra-articular  pressure ;  and, 
although  the  limb  can  be  brought  down  into  an  apparently 
straight  position,  it  is  at  the  expense  of  the  lower  lumbar  verte- 
hrn),  which  are  arched  forward  (lordoses).  To  obviate  this,  he 
advocates  the  use  of  an  apparatus  extending  from  the  pelvis  to 
the  shoulder  behind,  with  an  abdominal  band  in  front.  This  is 
to  prevent  tilting  forward  of  the  pehis.  In  addition  to  the 
usual  hip-splint,  both  portions  of  the  apparatus  arc  attached  to  a 
common  hip  band.  The  movements  of  the  hip  portion  are  regu- 
lated by  a  double  rack-joint. 

The  Early  Treat.ment  of  Flat-Foot. — Mr.  Bernard  Roth 
(Ibid.,  Nov.  18,  1882),  in  some  remarks  on  flat-foot,  adopts  the 
following  classification  from  Mr.  Paget: 

1.  Cases  in  which  it  is  po.ssible  to  restore  the  foot  com- 
pletely to  the  normal  shape,  by  passive  manipulations,  witliont 
any  decided  force  being  employed. 

2.  Cases  where  the  tarsal  bones  have  become  more  or  less 
fixed  in  their  displaced  position  by  fibrous  anchylosis,  shortened 
ligaments,  or  osseous  deformity,  and  which  reijuiro  more  or  leas 
severe  operative  interference  under  anrc-lhefics. 

3.  Intermediate  cases,  in  which  partial  restoration  of  the 
normal  plantar  arch  is  possible  by  passive  monipulations. 

rie  deals  only  with  groups  1  and  3.  He  considers  that  the 
same  constitutional  relaxetl  habit  of  body  that  predisposes  to 
lateral  curvature  of  the  spine  also  tends  frequently  to  produce 
flat-foot.  The  restoration  and  maintenance  of  the  plantar  arch 
is  most  important.  If  the  foot  can  be  more  or  less  compKtely 
restored  to  its  natural  position,  boots,  properly  shaped  to  the 
feet,  should  be  worn.  Tiie  human  foot  touches  the  ground,  not 
only  at  the  heel  and  the  lower  surface  of  the  metataiso-phalan- 
geal  joints  and  the  toes,  hut  also  by  t!.e  whole  outer  border  of 
the  sole,  for  the  width  of  one  half  to  one  inch.  It  is  hence 
essential  that  this  portion  of  the  sole  should  also  touch  the 
ground  through  the  bout.  Boots  should,  therefore,  be  made 
without  heels.  A  wedge-shaped  oval  pad,  with  straight  side 
forming  the  base,  and  corresponding  in  shape  to  the  normal 
hollow  of  the  plantar  arch,  is  fixed  inside  the  boot.  Felt  is  the 
best  material  for  the  pad.  In  no  case  is  the  pad  to  extend 
across  the  "  waist "'  of  the  boot,  as  this  interferes  with  the  nor- 
mal transverse  plantar  arch.  Laced  boots  only  should  be  em- 
ployed. The  arch  being  preserved  to  a  great  e.ttent  by  the  action 
of  certain  muscles,  the  tibial  and  peroneal,  these  should  be 
strengtlioned  and  developed  by  exercise,  maitage,  etc.    Atten> 
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tion  should  also  be  paid  to  improving  the  general  health  of  the 
patient. 

BosTB-SETTiNG.— Mr.  Howard  Marsh  {lUd.,  Oct.  7,  1882) 
concludes  a  paper  on  the  cases  usually  benefited  by  bone-setters 
as  follows : 

1.  There  are  a  large  number  of  cases  in  which  manipulation 
proves  itself  one  of  tlie  most  successful  methods  in  the  whole 
field  of  minor  surgery. 

2.  It  is  an  error  to  regard  manipulative  treatment  as  neces- 
sarily a  process  of  violence.  In  the  majority  of  suitable  cases 
it  can  be  carried  out  with  such  slight  force  that  the  chance  of 
doing  injury  is  extremely  small. 

8.  It  is  chiefly  useful  in  cases  in  which  healthy  joints  have 
their  movements  restricted,  and  are  rendered  painful  by  some 
external  agency,  such  as — and  very  oominonly — adhesions,  or  by 
rigidity  of  muscles,  sHpped  tendons,  and  so  forth.  In  the  knee, 
however,  internal  arrangement  must  be  carefully  borne  in  mind. 

4-.  We  must  remember  liow  likely  it  is  that  adhesions  will 
form  after  sprains,  dislocations,  and  fractures,  or  after  any  in- 
jury leading  to  the  exudation  of  lymph  in  the  sheaths  of  tendons 
and  other  soft  parts.  "We  must  prevent  their  formation — as  far 
as  we  can — by  gentle  passive  movements  of  the  joint  shortly 
after  the  injury,  where  this  is  possible.  We  must  not  keej) 
joints  too  long  fixed  by  splints  and  bandages,  and  we  must  not 
dismiss  patients  till  we  are  sure  no  adhesions  or  rigid  muscles 
remain  to  impede  movement. 

5.  Manipulation  will  seldom  do  good ;  it  will  generally  do 
harm  in  cases  in  which  joints  have  been  seriously  diseased.  In 
cases  of  firm  fibrous  anchylosis,  it  is  quite  unlikely  to  restore 
movement.  It  may,  however,  sometimes  he  employed  to  im- 
prove the  position  of  the  limb. 

6.  Joints  that  are  fit  for  manipulation  are  those  which,  after 
injury,  or  the  slighter  forms  of  inflammation,  are  habitually  cool 
and  free  from  considerable  synovial  swelling,  or  which  look 
quite  sound,  or  around  which  the  tissues  are  brawny  and  the 
skin  pale,  or  indistinctly  dusky,  and  in  which  movement  within 
a  limited  range  is  free  and  smooth.  Mere  pain,  if  the  joint  be 
cool  and  there  are  no  signs  of  serious  disease,  by  no  means  for- 
bids manipulation.  On  the  contrary,  it  is  a  strong  reason  for 
using  it. 

7.  A  certain  number  of  instances  are  met  with  in  which  no 
exact  diagnosis  can  be  made,  but  in  which  there  is  no  evidence 
of  structural  disease,  though  the  limb  is  stiff  and  disabled.  In 
such  cases,  if  manipulation  be  employed,  an  an:esthetic  being 
given,  and  the  limb  being  carried  in  all  directions  through  its 
normal  range  of  movement,  we  shall  not  rarely  efi'ect  a  cure, 
which,  however,  we  may  not  be  able  to  explain.  Some  of  these 
are  examples  of  hysteria,  some  deep-seated  adhesions,  some 
slipped  tendons,  and  some  simple  muscular  rigidity. 

8.  It  is  advisable,  as  a  rule,  to  use  an  anesthetic,  not  only  to 
save  the  patient  pain,  but  also,  by  relaxing  the  muscles,  to  bring 
the  effort  used  to  bear  entirely  on  the  source  of  abnormal  resist- 
ance, whatever  it  may  be.  Aud,  during  manipulation,  joints 
must  always  be  flexed  before  they  are  extended. 

9.  We  must  often  supplement  manipulation  with  continued 
passive  movements,  douching,  shampooing,  etc. 

10.  Lastly,  I  will  venture  to  refer  to  the  importance  of  at- 
tending carefully  to  the  minor  aflFections  about  the  joints.  By 
being  remiss  in  these  cases  we  open  the  door  to  bone-setting, 
and  are  apt  to  commit  oversights  that  we  can  not  fail  to  regret. 
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A  New  Operation  for  the  Removal  of  the  Deviated  Septum  in 
Nasal  Catarrh.  —  Dr.  W.  C.  Jarvis  ("  Arch,  of  Laryngol.,"  Oct., 
1 882),  after  describing  some  of  the  usual  operations  for  the  relief  of 
tiiistil  deformities  of  this  kind,  advocates  a  procedure  of  his  own.  The 
instruments  used  are  his  own  wire  snare  ecraseur,  transfixion  needles, 
and  a  peculiar  scissors  for  excising  portions  of  the  septum.  The  ^cra- 
ssiir  consists  of  a  long  and  short  cannula,  the  latter  ghding  over  a  scren- 
t'^  r.'ad  cut  on  the  former. 

A  milled  nut,  fitting  this  thread,  is  intended  to  push  the  outer  can. 
nula  before  it.  Well-tempered  steel  piano-wire  is  drawn  through  the 
large  cannula,  and  its  ends  are  attached  to  the  retention-pins  on  the 
small  one.  As  the  outer  cannula  can  not  turn,  there  is  no  twisting  of 
the  wire  loop  formed.  The  transfi.\ion  needles  are  pointed  like  the 
ordinary  glovers'  needles.  Four  sizes  are  made,  running  from  one  to 
four  inches  in  length.  Each  number  has  a  straight  needle,  and  three 
others  of  varying  curves.  They  are  all  furnished  with  a  light,  con- 
venient handle.  The  septum  scissors  are  light  iustrusnents  with  the 
blades  curved  almost  at  a  right  angle.  Their  shape  enables  the  opera- 
tor to  obtain  an  easy  view  of  the  tissues  to  be  removed.  One  instru- 
ment is  made  after  the  pattern  of  Richardson's  mouse-toothed  scis- 
sors ;  the  other  has  a  sharp  beak  upon  the  upper  blade,  which  sinks 
into  the  tissue  of  the  septum,  and  thus  enables  the  scissors  blades  to 
retain  their  grasp  while  cutting  through  cartilage.  A  ring  in  the  fixa- 
tion blade  is  intended  to  slip  over  the  middle  finger,  while  the  knob  on 
the  movable  blade  is  managed  with  the  thumb.  This  simple  arrange- 
ment enables  one  to  hook  and  divide  the  cartilage  of  the  septum  with 
great  facility. 

The  amount  of  tissue  to  be  removed  is  generally  estimated  by  com- 
paring the  redundancy  with  the  unaffected  portion  of  the  septum.  This 
having  been  carefully  determined,  the  base  of  the  cartilaginous  pro- 
jection or  hypertrophied  tissue  is  pierced  with  the  transfi.\ion  needle 
till  the  point  reappears.  The  wire  loop  of  the  Scraseur  is  now  passed 
over  the  point  of  the  needle  projecting  into  the  nostril,  and  tightened 
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around  the  transfixed  tissue  by  forcing  up  Ihe  outer  cannula  with  a 
movement  of  the  finger  against  the  milled  nut.  A  few  turns  of  the 
nut  cause  the  wire  to  sever  the  transfixed  tissue.  When  the  posterior 
surface  of  the  deviated  tissue  is  not  well  defined,  it  is  advisable  to  use 
a  curved  needle  in  order  to  bring  its  point  to  view.  A  liule  practice 
«ill  enable  one  to  determine  when  complete  transfixion  has  taken 
place,  by  the  change  in  resistance,  appreciated  by  the  touch  where  the 
point  of  the  needle  can  not  be  seen. 

The  discomfort  caused  by  this  operation  will  vary  with  ibc  patient's 
susceptitiility  to  pain,  and  the  amount  of  care  used  in  manipulating  the 
6oraseur.  Patients,  as  a  rule,  declare  they  do  not  suffer.  A  painless 
operation  by  this  method  rany  be  converted  into  an  agonizing  one  by 
the  impatient  movements  of  a  rapid  operator. 

The  haemorrhage  is  trifiing  if  the  operation  is  performed  slowly. 
The  employment  of  slow  traction  to  prevent  pHin  guards  against  liosm- 
orrhago,  The  vascularity  of  the  mucous  membrane  over  the  septum 
is  very  alight  when  compared  with  that  of  the  turbinated  tissues. 

Liicalized  and  general  thickcniiiga  of  the  mucous  membrane  situated 
anteriorly  upon  the  triangular  cartilage  can  be  readily  removed.  The 
localized  hyperlrophics  found  over  the  vomer  are  sometimes  iliQicidt  to 
remove,  as  the  tissue  is  transfixed  and  snared  when  pictured  in  the 
rhinosoopic  mirror.  When  the  thickened  tissue  is  in  contact  with  the 
outer  wall  of  the  nose,  the  author  uses  the  tran.sfixion  needle,  which 
has  its  point  at  right  angles  with  the  shaft.  By  successfully  hooking 
and  snaring  off  pieces  of  the  septum,  it  is  possible  to  make  an  open- 
ing into  the  posterior  nares.  The  patient  practice  of  this  method  has 
enabled  the  author  to  perforate  ^cven  an  imperforate  nostril  without 
connecting  the  na-^al  cavities  by  an  undesirable  opening. 

Especially  brilliant  results  can  be  obtained  in  relieving  the  common 
deformity  produced  by  <iisplaccment  of  the  cartilage  of  the  columna. 
Nasal  stenosis  caused  by  a  deviated  cartilage  is  always  overcome  by 
the  careful  piactice  of  this  method  without  perforating  the  septum. 
This  procedure  is  strongly  urged  to  supply  the  now  general  practice  of 
perforating  the  i^eptum  with  a  punch.  The  great  objection  to  this  lat- 
ter operation  lies  in  the  collection  of  iuspissuted  nasul  mucus  around 
the  edges  of  the  opening. 

Ct'RATiVE  iND  MoDiFTi.so  EuTsiPELAS. — Dr.  U.  Daucbez  ("  Union 
ni6d.,"  Oct.  B,  1882)  seeks  to  show  by  certain  facts  the  existence  of  a 
salutary  erysipelas  different  in  its  results,  but  not  in  its  nature,  from 
ordinary  infectious  erysipelaSi  Thus,  by  the  side  of  the  erysipelas 
which  kills  the  newly  born  and  decimates  the  maternity  hospitals  of 
largo  cities  there  is  anotlur  which  m ly  be  called  curative.  The  salu- 
tary action  of  erysipelas  is  shown  by  preference  in  certain  chronic 
affections  of  the  skin,  which  arc  all  more  or  less  rebellious  to  treatment. 
The  modifying  properties  of  erysipelas  arc  sometimes  strikingly  shown 
ill  the  cure  ol  phagedenic  chancre  and  of  lupus ;  and  also  in  certain 
old  wounds,  among  which  may  bo  mentioned  old  ulcers  of  the  leg, 
diffuse  phluginons  with  periarticular  suppuration,  benign  tumors  of 
the  breast  in  process  of  suppuration,  etc.  This  saiutaiy  action  is  noth- 
ing else  than  the  substitution  of  a  more  acute  and  more  easily  con- 
trolled inllainmation' for  one  which  is  chronic.  To  imitate  ma  ju.st 
measure  the  action  of  nature  is  the  object  which  certain  physicians 
have  proposed  in  combating  lesions  rebellious  to  all  treatment,  by 
transforming  them  through  the  agency  of  irritant  medication.  Trous- 
seau has  reserved  the  name  substitutive  medication  to  the  use  of  irri- 
tants applied  directly  to  the  cure  of  local  indamimitions,  which  are 
cured  by  causing  an  analogous  inflammation — a  therapeutic  inflamma- 
tion substituted  for  a  primitive  irritation.  Thus,  certain  ophthalmolo- 
gista  have  sometimes  used  the  virulent  pus  of  a  biennorrbagia  for 
the  cure  of  the  conjunctival  granulations  of  pannus.  Dr.  Champouillon 
reports  a  curious  case  of  chronic  bronchitis  modified  as  to  its  place,  if 
not  absolutely  cured,  by  the  providential  appearance  of  a  pemphigus 
or  an  urticaria.  In  the  same  work  there  is  also  found  the  report  of  a 
ease  of  varioloid  attacking  a  man  who  had  suffered  for  a  long  time  from 
a  rebellious  psoriasis.     Tho  varioloid  cured  the  psoriasis. 

It  i<,  however,  especially  in  dermatology  that  substitutive  medica- 
tion finds  its  most  frequent  application.  It  is  by  provoking  traumiitic 
inltuinniation  that  scarifications  cure  lupus  ;  and  it  is  by  greatly  ex- 
citing the  sebaceous  follicles  that  lotions  of  sulphur  nud  black  soap 


cure  acne.  The  violent  itching  of  lichen  and  prurigo  is  made  to  yield 
to  frictions  of  the  oil  of  cade,  which  acta  b;  causing  an  inflammation  of 
the  skin. 

There  is,  then,  nothing  astonishing  in  the  fact  that  erysipelas  ex- 
cites the  vitality  of  the  skin,  and  that  certain  surgeons  have  even 
sought  to  excite  an  erysipelas  in  coses  where  all  other  medication  bu 
failed.  Maurice  Raynaud,  in  his  article  on  erysipelaB  in  the  "Diciioo- 
naire  dc  mcd.  ct  de  chir.  prat.,"  .says  :  "  A  very  important  fact,  to  which 
I  wish  to  call  particular  attention,  is  the  very  common  development  of 
erysipelas  in  persons  affected  with  lupus.  When  this  shows  itself  in 
the  course  of  the  treatment  it  is  a  very  favorable  circumstance.  It  il 
generally  only  slight  in  intensity,  and  is  cured  by  the  aid  of  an  emelo- 
cathartic."  The  author  gives  the  history  of  a  case  of  his  own  in  which 
an  extensive  lupus  of  the  left  cheek,  nose,  and  lips  was  cured  by  an 
intercurrent  attack  of  salutary  erysipelas.  Fournier,  in  one  of  bia 
clinical  lessons,  cites  an  almost  exactly  analogous  case,  and  the  author 
has  collected  several  others,  all  from  good  authorities  and  all  very 
striking — cases  of  phagedenic  chancre,  of  diffuse  joint  trouble  with 
abscess  and  fistulic,  one  of  cancerous  tumor  {tic),  and  one  of  clephan- 
tia«is. 

The  author  asks  whether  there  exists  an  essential  difference  in 
nature  between  a  salutary  erysipelas  and  a  grave  erysipelas.  In  other 
words,  does  tho  b.tcteriura  punctum  described  by  Ortb  and  Bouchard 
exist  in  both?  Ciifortuiiately,  be  ia  unable  to  answer  the  question. 
His  interesting  communication  is  summed  up  as  follows : 

1.  Erysipelas  acts  on  a  great  many  diseased  tissues  by  exciting  a 
lively  inflammation,  and  by  this  irritative  and  substitutive  action  re- 
newing their  vitality. 

2.  It  modifies  favorably  certain  ulcers,  particularly  phagedenic 
chancre  and  lupus  ;  it  may  also  destroy  certain  fungous  tumors,  dry 
up  old  suppurations,  and  cause  elephantiasis  to  disappear. 

3.  This  salutary  action  is,  unfortunately,  rare,  but  it  ought  not  to 
be  misunderstood  by  physicians,  and  in  the  case  of  rebellious  ulcers 
(scrofulous  and  syphilitic)  it  should  be  respected. 

The  Alcohol  Qdestion. — The  public  medicine  aspects  of  the  al- 
cohol question  were  lately  discussed  by  Dr.  N.  S.  Kerr  ("  Brit.  Med. 
Jour.,"  Sept.  23,  1882)  in  a  piper  read  before  the  British  Medical  A»- 
sociation.  The  influence  of  alcohol  on  the  public  health  is  a  vexed 
question,  one  party  maintaining  that  all  indulgence  in  alcohol  during 
health  is  injurious  ;  the  other,  that  its  uae  in  moJeration  favors  physical 
well-being  and  robustness  of  moral.i.  Alcohol  may  induce  disease  di- 
redly  or  indirectly.  Examples  of  the  former  arc  seen  in  deUrium  tre- 
mens, acute  and  chronic  alcoholic  poisoning.  Examples  of  the  latter 
are  seen  in  the  diminished  resisting  power  to  disease  shown  by  people 
of  drinking  habits.  The  government  return  of  the  sickness  and  mor- 
tality of  European  troops  in  the  Madraa  army  for  1849  showed  111 
per  cent,  of  deaths  among  the  total  abstainers,  23°  1  per  cent,  among 
the  temperate,  and  ■i4'a  per  cent,  among  the  intemperate.  The  vital 
statistics  of  several  lite-insurance  associations,  onlera  of  Sons  of  Tem- 
perance and  friendly  societies,  show  figures  equally  favorable  to  the 
total  abstainers.  In  some  of  the  life-insurance  societies  the  total 
abstainers  receive  a  larger  proportionate  share  of  the  profits  than  the 
non-abstainers,  being  considered  much  more  favorable  risks.  From 
investigations  made  by  the  author,  the  conclusion  is  reached  that  the 
annual  mortality  from  "  personal  intemperance,"  in  the  I'nited  King- 
dom, is  not  far  from  40,S00.  About  twice  that  number  die  from  dis- 
ease, violence,  accident,  or  starvalion  caused  br  the  intemperance  of 
others.  Noble,  of  Manchester,  attributes  one  third  of  the  disease  in 
England  to  intemperance.  In  the  various  woik-houbos  the  allowance* 
for  stimulants  has  been  gradually  reduced,  with  no  bad  effect  upon 
the  health  of  the  paupers.  How  to  deal  with  the  habitual  drunkard  is 
an  important  and  perplexing  question.  Drunkenness  is  the  product  of 
a  physical  agent,  and  produces  a  diseased  condition  of  the  system. 
The  chief  predisposing  cause  is  heredity.  There  is  but  one  means  of 
cure — complete  life-long  abstinence  from  all  intoxicating  drinks.  An 
interesting  discussion  followed  the  reading  of  the  paper.  Drysdalc,  of 
Loudon,  remarked  that  his  observation  led  him  to  the  conclu>ion  that 
alcohol  was  one  of  the  very  commonest  causes  of  death.  He  thought 
it  would  rank  next  to  phthisis.     In  France,  the  most  cominon  cause  of 
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death  is  alcuhnl.  Carter,  of  Liverpool,  obsenefi  that  the  fact  that  total 
abstainers  lived  longer  Ihan  the  so-called  moderate  drinkers  was  as 
well  establi^^lieil  as  any  undcmonslrable  fact  could  be.  ScatliCF,  ol  Lun- 
don,  remaiked  that  the  statistics  of  life  insurance,  as  evidence  of  the 
beneficial  results  of  abstinence  from  alcuhol,  harmonized  with  his  own 
experience.  The  habitual  use  of  alcohol  as  an  ordinary  article  of  diet 
is  unnecessary  for  healthy  persons.  Medical  men  should  have  the  cour- 
age of  their  convictions,  and  advise  against  intemperance.  Darby,  of 
Bray,  thought  that  alcohol  was  v.Juable  as  a  medicinal  agent.  The 
great  increase  in  the  consamptionof  aerated  waters  shows  a  movement 
iu  the  right  direction. 

The  Legal  Responsibilitt  of  Midwives  in  Germany. — Dr.  V. 
Johannovsky  ("Centralhl.  f  Gyuiik.,"  Nov.  18,  1882)  relates  a  case 
which  concerned  a  midwife  who  was  brought  to  trial  Hccused  of  having 
neglected  to  take  proper  precautions  for  ihe  safety  of  those  in  her 
care.  She  had  attended  a  woman  who  had  given  birth  to  a  child  by  a 
breech  presentation,  and,  instead  of  sending  fur  a  physician,  had  inter- 
fered herself,  anl,  by  unskillful  and  proiracted  efforts,  had  probably 
destroyed  a  fully  diveloped  child.  This  testimony  was  given  by  fnur 
physicians,  yet  the  court  could  not  possibly  connect  the  neglect  of  the 
midwife  with  the  death  of  the  child  in  xttcro,  and  therefore  acquittcil 
her  of  the  charge  which  had  been  preferred  against  her,  but.  upon  the 
motion  of  the  pn-secuting  attorney,  yielded  the  indictment  to  the 
juris  liction  of  the  civil  magistrate,  before  whom  ihc  accused  might  be 
tried  for  exceeding  her  instructions  as  a  midwife.  With  regard  to  the 
deficiency  of  cjiiviction  on  the  part  of  the  jidges,  witli  reference  to 
the  result  which  followed  the  midwile's  conduct,  the  testimony  of  the 
physicians  was  not  received  at  its  full  value.  The  mind  which  is  un- 
trained in  the  details  of  obstetrics  can  not  form  a  valid  opinion  as  to 
the  influence  in  labor  of  physiological  and  pathological  factors.  The 
argument,  according  to  the  legal  comprehension,  concerning  the  ordi- 
nances which  prescribe  punishment,  is  that  they  have  referciiue  onl\ 
to  human  bo:ngs  which  are  already  born  into  the  world.  So  long  as 
the  fcetus  remains  in  utero,  according  to  the  vie"S  expressed,  there 
can  be  no  discussion  concerning  i  cgligence  on  the  part  of  a  midv/ife 
concerning  the  security  to  life  of  tliis  person,  because  ho  is  not  yet  a 
person,  but  a  foetus.  Hence,  the  midwife  is  responsible  only  for  cxceed- 
JDg  her  instructions  as  such.  According  to  this  view  of  the  case,  a 
midwife  may  do  any  amount  of  damage  to  the  life  and  limb  of  the 
child,  but  is  not  criminal  if  only  no  haim  comes  to  the  mother.  When 
the  ease  is  turned  ovtr  to  the  civil  magistrate,  the  testimony  of  the 
district  or  ward  rhysician  i.^  elicited,  which  is  olten  of  little  value,  and 
a  decision  is  rendered  which  will  vary  with  the  severity  or  mildness  of 
the  judge.  The  Austrian  ordinance,  in  which  are  contained  the  instruc- 
tions to  midivives,  was  passed  June  4,  1881,  and,  by  a  singular  over- 
sight, no  penalty  was  fixed  fur  violati  m  of  its  provisions.  The  neces- 
sity is  evident  for  a  law  which  shall  protect  the  foetus,  and  place  proper 
restrictions  upon  the  midwife. 

The  Medicolegal  Pooiett. — At  a  recent  meeting  of  the  Medico- 
Legal  Society,  the  President,  Mr.  Clark  Bell,  iu  his  inaugural  addres.s, 
made  llie  following  recommendations  : 

I  recommend  that  we  invite  all  superintendents  of  hospitals,  asy- 
lums, pii.-ons,  charitable  iiistitutioni!,  niuiiici|ial  boards,  judges,  district 
attorneys,  and  espeeially  all  physicians  in  charge  of  any  asylum  or  in- 
stitution, to  communicate  direct  to  this  society  any  case  ci  miii^'  to  their 
notice  or  under  their  observation  involving  m-dico-legal  questions 
with  a  brief  and  clear  statemant  of  the  facts,  and  the  forensic  questions 
involved,  wiih  such  comments,  views,  or  criticism  as  they  desire  to 
submit  to  this  body. 

That  this  invitation  be  also  extended  to  members  of  both  profes- 
sions throughout  the  United  States,  also  to  public  officials,  courts,  or 
officers  of  justice,  regarding  medico-legal  questions  involved  in  actual 
cases  arising:  which  questions,  statements,  or  communications  will  be 
laid  before  the  body,  its  permanent  commission,  or  select  and  appro- 
priate commirteos,  for  action. 

The  French  Society  of  Med  cal  Jurisprudence  has  adopted  a  similar 
plan  with  great  success  and  their  later  bulletins  are  enriched  by  re- 
ports of  cases  submitted   by  physicians   and    advocates   throughout 


France,  which  has  sensibly  widened  the  field  of  the  labors  of  that 
body. 

The  increase  in  our  membership  of  gentlemen  carefully  selected 
from  the  two  professions,  who  take  an  interest  in  forensic  cases,  ren- 
ders it  possible  for  this  socirty  to  ably  respond  to  such  practical  ques- 
tions as  might  be  thus  submitted,  by  subdividing  the  work  among  the 
members  in  select  committees,  while  reports  of  cases  or  papers  based 
upon  actual  facts  arising  from  time  to  time  (and  often  judicial  deci- 
sions) would  find  an  abler  analysis  and  wider  diffusion  in  the  scientific 
world  than  through  any  other  channel. 

The  pubUc  press  of  to-day  finds  our  proceedings  of  increasing  in- 
terest to  its  general  readers,  and  our  own  publications  will  attract 
increasing  public  attention  as  time  progresses. 

I  recommend  that  the  Legislature  be  memorialized  by  this  society 
in  favor  of  the  passage  of  a  law  : 

1.  Creating  an  officer  to  be  known  as  the  Slate  Chemist,  with  a 
salary  of  not  less  than  S3,000,  and  not  exceeding  $10,0D0  per  annum, 
sufficient  to  secure  the  best  talent  in  the  State  for  the  olfice. 

2.  That  he  have  charge  of  a  laboratory  to  bo  furnished  by  the 
State,  with  suitable  assistants  and  facilities  for  operating  the  same 
under  proper  provisions. 

3.  That,  in  every  case  arising  in  the  State  calling  for  chemical 
analysis,  the  material  be  sent  to  this  officer  under  proper  regulations, 
and  that  his  reports  thereon  be  used  in  criminal  cases  for  the  people 
and  the  defense;  and  that  this  be  placed  upon  such  a  basis,  both  us 
to  the  proper  selection  of  an  oflScer  (who  should  be  non-partisan),  and 
selected  only  for  high  attainments  in  his  profession,  and  its  adminis- 
tration, as  would  enable  the  people  and  the  accused  to  have  the  moat 
careful  chemical  analysis  made,  in  every  case  requiring  one,  at  the 
public  expense. 

These  recommendations  were  unanimously  adopted. 

Army  Intelligence. —  Ojjiciul  List  of  Changes  of  Stations  and 
Duties  of  Offica-s  of  the  Medical  Le/xivlment,  i'nited  States  Army,  from 
January  20,  ISSS,  to  J.muary  27,  i555.— Waters,  William  E.,  Major 
and  Surieon.  Detailed  as  menibor  of  Army  Retiring  Board,  to  coi> 
veiio  at  Fort  Porter,  Buffalo,  Xew  York,  February  2,  ISS'.  Par.  1, 
S.  0.  21,  A.  G.  0.,  January  25,  1883.  ==  Heizman,  Charles  L., 
Captain  and  Assistant  Surgeon.  Will  bo  relieved  from  duty  in  the 
Department  of  the  Columbia,  and  ordered  to  report  to  the  Cjmmand- 
ing  General,  Department  c  f  the  South,  for  assignment  to  duly.  Par.  10, 
S.  0.  20,  A.  G.  0,,  January  24, 1S83.  ==  KiLBonRNE,  H.  S.,  Captain 
a'ld  Assistant  Surgeon.  Leave  of  absence  for  one  month,  with  per- 
mission to  apply  for  an  extension  of  two  months,  is  granted.  S.  0.  218, 
Department  of  Dakota,  December  21,  1882.  ==  Price,  Cijrtis  E., 
Captain  and  Assistant  Surgeon.  Detailed  as  member  of  Army  Retiiing 
Hoard,  to  convene  at  Fort  Porter,  Buffalo,  New  York,  February  2,  IS83. 
Par.  1,  S.  0.  21,  A.  G.  0.,  January  23,  1883.  =^  Skinner,  John  0., 
Captain  and  Assistant  Suraeon.  Will  report  in  person,  at  the  expira- 
tion of  his  present  leave  of  ab3:;ncc,  to  the  Siii'gcnn  General  for  duty 
iu  his  oflice.  Par.  1  >,  S.  0.  20,  A.  G.  0.,  January  24,  1883.== 
Spencer,  William  G.,  Captain  and  Assistant  Surgeon.  The  leave  of 
absence,  on  surgeon's  certificate  of  disability,  granted  September  20, 
1882,  is  extended  three  months  on  surgeon's  certificate  of  disability. 
Par.  4,  S.  0.  16,  A.  G.  0.,  January  19,  1883.==  Taylor,  Marccs 
E.,  Captain  and  Assistant  Surgeon.  Will  report  in  person,  at  the  ix- 
piraiion  of  his  present  leave  of  absence,  to  the  Commanding  General, 
D''partmer,t  of  the  East,  for  as^i,'nmo:it  to  duty.  Par.  10,  S.  0.  20, 
A.  0.  0.,  January  24,  1883.  ^^=:^  Woon,  Marshall  W.,  Captain  and 
Assistant  Surge:n.  Will  be  relieved  Horn  duty  in  the  Department  of 
the  East  at  the  expiration  of  his  present  leave  of  absence,  and  will 
report  in  person  to  the  Commanding  General,  Department  of  the  Co- 
lumbia, for  assignment  to  duty.  Par.  10,  S.  0.  20,  A  G.  0.,  January 
24.  1883.==  Woon,  Marshall  W.,  Captain  and  Assistant  Surgeon 
At  expiration  of  present  leave  of  absence,  relieved  from  duty  in  Depart. 
ment  of  the  East.  Par.  1,  S.  0.  15,  Department  of  the  East,  January 
26,  1883.  Wyeth,  M.  C,  First  Lieut-nant  and  Assitanl  Surgeon. 

Is  relieve]  from  duty  at  Fort  Snolling,  and  will  proceed  to  Foit  Steven- 
son, Dakota  Territory,  and  report  to  Ihe  commanding  officer  ol  that  post 
for  duty.     Par.  1,  S.  0.  15,  Department  of  Dakota,  January  18,  188J. 
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A   CLINICAL   LECTL'llE   ON 

FIXATION  OF  MOVABLE  KIDNEY. 

delivered  at  the  new  york  hospital, 
By  KOBERT  F.  WEIK,  M.  D. 

Gentlemen:  To-day  I  have  something  to  show  you 
wliich  is  out  of  the  ordinary  course,  and  which  will  present 
some  notable  points  of  interest.  It  is  a  condition  which  is 
nut  often  seen,  namely,  a  kidney  that  has  been  dislocated 
fiuin  its  proper  position,  and  has  become  so  loosely  attached 
tliiit  it  now  presses  upon  the  neighboring  abdominal  organs 
in  such  a  way  as  to  interfere  with  their  functions,  and  pro- 
duce constant  pain  of  such  severity  that  the  patient  has  been 
unable  to  perform  the  ordinary  duties  of  life  with  any  com- 
fort, and  has  hence  been  obliged  to  give  up  work.  The 
patient  is  a  woman,  thirty-three  years  of  age,  married,  who 
has  had  several  children,  the  last  being  now  eleven  years 
old.  About  five  years  since  she  was  caught  between  two 
i:;u's  which  were  being  pushed  together  by  hand,  so  that 
tlii'V  did  not  come  together  with  very  great  force,  and  she 
then  received  quite  a  severe  concussion  of  the  abdomen  in 
an  anloro-posterior  direction.  She  was  confined  to  her  bed 
for  only  a  brief  period,  and  then  resumed  her  ordinary  work. 
Hut  al>out  five  weeks  after  getting  about  again  she  began 
to  complain  of  pain  in  the  right  side  of  the  abdomen, 
which  also  ran  down  the  thigh,  and  up  toward  the  shoul- 
(li  IS.  Not  long  after  this  pain  commenced,  she,  or  the  phy- 
sician who  attended  her,  she  is  not  sure  which,  noticed  a 
tumor  appearing  on  the  right  side  of  the  abdomen,  and  this 
seemed  to  be  located  at  about  the  seat  of  her  pain,  which 
was  increased  by  handling  the  tumor.  Occasionally  ha)ma- 
turia  would  result  for  a  while,  and  sometimes  a  uterine 
li:cmorrhage  would  come  on  after  an  attack  of  severe  pain. 
Siu'  has  also  had  repeated  attacks  of  vomiting  and  nausea. 
SIr'  has  tried  a  variety  of  things  to  relieve  herself,  which 
li.ivc  not  succeeded,  and,  therefore,  she  has  now  come  here 
;i  distance  of  over  one  hundred  miles  in  order  to  seek  a 
Micans  of  permanent  relief 

This  tumor  of  wliich  she  complains  is  a  dislocated  kid- 
ney, and  it  is  a  condition  of  affairs  which  is  shown  by  sta- 
tistics derived  from  autopsies,  by  those  who  are  constantly 
iii.iking  them,  to  exist  in  about  one  out  of  every  seven  hun- 
clnil  and  filly  ca.ses.  Hut  I  think  that  the  proportion  of 
cases  in  which  it  occurs  is  reallj'  greater,  for  I  myself  have 
seen  four  such  cases  within  the  last  year  and  a  half.  One 
very  remarkable  patient  came  in  here  some  time  since,  with 
a  movable  kidney  on  the  left  side  of  the  abdomen,  and  she 
s:iid  that  some  time  previously  a  surgeon  had  tried  to  fix 
tliis  lunii)  to  the  abdominal  wall  by  running  a  seton  through 
it,  and  the  only  result  caused  by  this  operation  was  a  little 
Moody  uiine.  This  kidney  was  subseiiuently  removed  in 
New  <,)rleans,  by  Dr.  Smyth,  by  an  incision  through  the 
anterior  abdominal  walls.  It  is  a  curious  fact  that  these 
tloating  kidneys  are  more  freiiuently  found  on  the  right  side 
than  on  the  lel't,  and  they  occur  mostly  in  women.     1  have 


copied  a  few  figures  from  the  statistics  compiled  by  Lan- 
dau,* who  has  given  a  good  deal  of  attention  to  this  subject. 
Out  of  314  cases  of  movable  kidney,  he  found  273  of  them 
were  in  women,  and  of  these,  152  were  situated  on  the  right 
side  of  the  abdomen.  This  is  not  strange,  for  there  are 
anatomical  reasons  for  this  increased  frequency  of  the  ab- 
normity on  the  right  side.  One  of  the  more  important  of 
these  is  that  the  renal  vessels  upon  the  right  side  are  much 
longer  than  those  on  the  left,  and  hence  there  is  greater  mo- 
bility possible  on  this  side  ;  and,  again,  the  left  kidney,  be- 
sides having  shorter  vessels  to  sustain  it,  is  pressed  upon 
and  held  more  snugly  in  position  by  the  pancreas.  Besides 
tiiese,  there  are  other  lesser  reasons  which  I  liave  not  now 
time  to  mention.  Pregnancy,  by  elongating  the  mesocolon, 
and  tight  lacing  have  also  been  .assigned  as  causes.  It  has 
been  lately  demonstrated  that,  aside  from  the  pain  caused 
by  the  pressure  of  the  kidney  on  adjacent  parts,  the  stretch- 
ing and  twisting,  or  kinking,  of  the  long  ureter  will  often 
cause  a  congestion  and  a  damming  up  of  the  urine  behind 
the  point  of  obstruction,  resulting  in  unpleasant  symptoms. 
Some  experiments  of  Kehrer,  however,  throw  some  doubt 
on  this.  There  is  another  symptom  of  some  value  to  us 
because  of  its  medical  aspect  in  some  cases.  From  the 
[jressurc  or  dragging  of  the  kidney  upon  the  middle  por- 
tion of  the  duodenum,  certain  obstinate  dyspeptic  symptoms 
and  nausea  or  vomiting  sometimes  occur. 

To  relieve  this  condition  of  a  displaced  kidney,  the  first 
thing  naturally  thought  of  is  to  replace  it,  and  this  can  easily 
be  done  by  manipulation  and  pressure,  the  patient  being 
in  a  recumbent  position,  and  usually  the  kidney  slips  back 
into  place  with  little  or  no  pain,  but  in  the  present  ease  con- 
siderable pain  is  then  experienced.  But  the  kidney  can  not 
easily  be  held  in  situ.  A  rubber  bandage  about  the  waist, 
or  a  large  pad  of  adhesive  plaster  secured  by  a  strap  of  the 
same  material,  or  a  specially  constructed  truss,  is,  however, 
sometimes  successful.  In  the  severer  forms  of  this  disorder, 
where  these  palliative  means  have  failed,  the  question  arises, 
Should  this  condition  be  relieved  surgically  \  and,  if  so,  then 
how  can  it  be  best  treated  J 

Of  late  years  a  great  deal  has  been  said  and  written  about 
the  surgery  of  the  kidney,  and  statistics  of  quite  numerous 
operations  have  now  been  gathered.  It  has  been  shown 
that  the  mortality  from  nephrectomies  is  nearly  fifty  per 
cent.  From  a  list  of  100  cases  recently  presented  by  I)r. 
Harris,  of  Thiladelphia,  and  from  other  sources,  I  find  there 
have  been  eighteen  ne[)hrectomies,  or  extirjiations  of  the 
kidnev,  performed  for  the  relief  of  symptoms  due  to  such 
dis|)laced  kidneys  as  this.  Of  these,  two  extiqiations  were 
made  bv  the  lumbar  incision,  and  both  patients  recovered ; 
sixteen  were  extracted  by  the  abdominal  incision,  and  seven 
recovered,  while  nine  died.  So  the  results  of  this  o|H>nition 
are  not  very  encouraging.  Besides  tlie  danger  from  the 
operation  directly,  there  is  that  incurred  by  the  fact  that  in 
the  majority  of  cjisos  you  arc  taking  away  a  healthy  kidney, 
which  is  only  doing  damage  by  its  abnormal  pressure,  and 
hence  an  additional  amount  of  work  is  suddenly  thrown 
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upon  the  remaining  kidney.  Again,  you  may,  in  your  ne- 
phrectomy, be  removing  the  only  source  for  the  elimination 
of  urine.  For  in  one  case  of  operation  of  nephrectomy 
recently  performed  in  this  city,  at  the  autopsy  it  was  found 
that  the  patient  had  had  only  one  kidney,  and  in  another 
case,  where  a  diseased  kidney  was  removed,  the  remaining 
one  existed  only  as  a  small  cyst,  the  relics  of  a  previous  dis- 
ease. This  operation  of  nephrectomy  is  performed  not  only 
for  displaced  kidneys,  but  more  frequently  and  justly  for 
diseases  of  the  kidneys,  such  as  pyelo-hydronephritis,  renal 
calculi,  neoplasms,  etc. 

But  only  very  recently  in  Berlin  the  question  of  the  sur- 
gical treatment  of  a  movable  kidney  has  taken  a  different 
aspect.  It  is,  according  to  Hahn,  whether  you  can  not  re- 
lieve the  patient  by  a  safer  operation  than  nephrectomy, 
namely,  by  cutting  down  in  the  loin  upon  the  kidney, 
thereby  avoiding  the  opening  of  the  peritonaeum,  and,  after 
reaching  the  capsule  of  the  kidney,  attaching  its  fatty  and 
fibrous  layers  by  sutures  to  the  edges  of  the  incision,  and 
thus  to  hold  or  anchor  the  kidney  in  a  new  position,  a  little 
lower,  perhaps,  than  normal,  which  will  relieve  the  previous 
trouble ;  and  this,  too,  by  a  comparatively  harmless  opera- 
tion. This  region  is  also  selected  for  the  incision  because 
it  is  the  safest  one  for  the  removal  of  the  kidney,  should  it, 
in  the  course  of  the  exploration,  be  found  to  be  advisable. 
But,  en  passant,  let  me  add  that  the  lumbar  incision  for 
nephrectomy  has  one  serious  disadvantage,  which  is  that 
you  can  not  by  it  determine  the  existence  of  the  other  kid- 
ney. This  can  readily  be  done  by  the  abdominal  incision. 
What  we  yet  need  is  a  method  to  separate  the  secretion  of 
one  kidney  from  its  fellow,  and  thus  determine  its  condition. 
And  in  this  connection  I  take  pleasure  in  calling  your  atten- 
tion to  Dr.  Sands's  device  of  putting  the  hand  into  the  rec- 
tum and  pressing  with  two  or  three  fingers  over  the  region 
of  one  ureter,  after  emptying  and  washing  out  the  bladder, 
and  then  collecting  and  examining  the  urine,  presumably 
from  the  other  kidney.  There  is  yet  another  simpler  plan 
which  may  be  tried.  You  remember  in  the  operation  for 
amputation  at  the  hip  joint  last  week  I  used  Davy's  rod 
for  pressing  upon  the  common  iliac  artery  to  control  the 
haemorrhage.  A  similar  instrument,  with  a  larger  flattened 
bulb  at  its  extremity,  might  be  employed  for  compressing 
the  ureters.  Both  methods  are,  however,  somewhat  blind, 
as  one  can  not  be  certain  of  recognizing  the  ureter,  even 
by  the  fingers. 

Another  objection  which  has  been  offered  to  the  major 
operation  is,  even  if  you  remove  one  of  the  kidneys  and 
the  other  is  left  still  sound,  are  you  not,  as  a  consequence 
of  the  operation,  exposing  the  patient  to  additional  risks  to 
which  she  should  not  otherwise  be  exposed  ?  For  when 
only  one  kidney  is  left  to  do  all  the  work,  there  is  danger 
of  its  suffering  damage  thereby.  Thus,  out  of  fourteen  cases 
of  solitary  kidney  which  have  been  examined  by  Rayer  and 
Mosler,  calculi  were  found  in  the  kidney  in  nine  instances, 
and  in  seven  of  these  death  was  caused  by  reason  of  these 
calculi.  From  interference  with  the  circulation  there  is 
sometimes  an  increase  in  the  amount  of  phosphates  ex- 
creted, and  these  are  liable  to  form  stones,  which  may  in 
cases  of  single  kidney  ultimately  kill  the  patient. 


In  the  "  Centralblatt  fiir  Chirurgie"  of  July  23,  1881,  and 
July  22,  1882,  there  are  reported  five  cases  of  fixation,  or 
anchoring,  of  the  kidney,  three  of  which  were  performed  by 
Hahn  and  one  each  by  Esmarch  and  Kiister.  In  one  of 
these  cases  there  was  a  displacement  of  both  kidneys,  and 
two  operations  were  resorted  to,  one  four  months  subse- 
quent to  the  other,  and  five  months  after  the  second  one 
the  patient  was  exhibited  to  the  German  Congress,  cured. 
In  the  second  case,  great  relief  followed  the  operation,  and 
in  the  third  case  the  patient  passed  from  under  observation. 
In  the  two  later  cases  of  Esmarch  and^Kiister  the  relief  was 
great,  but  not  complete.  Thouglu  this  operation  has  not 
been  fully  tested,  yet  I  feel  encouraged  to  attempt  it, 
with  good  hopes  of  success,  in  the  present  case,  rather  than 
recommend  or  attempt  a  nephrectomy. 

I  propose  to  cut  along  the  border  of  the  quadratus  lum- 
borum  muscle,  not  going  too  close  to  the  twelfth  rib,  to 
avoid  the  pleura,  as  HoU  directs,  and  divide  all  the  tissues 
down  to  the  mass  of  fat  which  should  surround  the  kidney, 
and  then  stitch  this  to  the  edges  of  the  wound,  and  so  se- 
cure the  kidney  in  a  permanent  position  if  possible.  I  will 
then  leave  the  wound  open  and  let  it  fill  up  with  granula- 
tions, and  finally  cicatricial  tissue  will  form  in  sufficient 
quantities  to  close  the  opening  and  support  the  kidney. 

In  this  operation  I  shall  use  strictly  antiseptic  precau- 
tions throughout.  For  the  spray,  however,  I  will  use  the 
bichloride  of  mercury  solution  instead  of  carbolic  acid,  of 
the  strength,  say,  of  four  grains  of  the  bichloride  to  the 
pint.  Under  this  spray  the  operation  is  comparatively  safe, 
and  although  by  mistake  the  peritonaeum  is  opened  slightly 
every  now  and  then,  yet  I  do  not  think  this  is  of  much  im- 
portance if  proper  care  is  taken  to  keep  the  air  about  it 
pure,  for  in  these  accidents  the  gravity  of  the  operation  is, 
I  think,  not  very  much  increased.  Before  proceeding  to 
the  operation,  let  me  demonstrate  the  case  to  you. 

As  the  patient's  abdomen  is  exposed,  you  can  see  the 
mancBuvre  employed  to  cause  the  displacement  to  appear. 
I  crowd  the  ribs  inward,  and  the  kidney  is  forced  downward 
and  toward  the  median  line,  and  you  can  see  its  outline  as  it 
is  grasped  between  the  fingers.  Its  shape  is  distinct,  of  the 
size  of  a  normal  kidney,  and  it  is  felt  lying  with  its  long 
diameter  across  the  right  side  of  the  abdomen,  at  about  the 
level  of  the  umbilicus,  with  its  liilum  looking  upward  ;  slight 
upward  pressure  causes  it  to  slip  into  place. 

Operation. — [The  patient  was  turned  over  on  her  chest, 
with  her  face  down,  so  that  the  right  side  of  her  back  was 
most  exposed,  and  over  this  the  spray  was  kept  playing. 
The  back  was  then  sponged  off  with  a  bichloride  solution, 
and,  after  marking  off  a  point  three  inches  from  the  spinal 
column.  Dr.  Weir  made  an  incision  with  a  scalpel,  pass- 
ing vertically  through  this  point  and  along  the  outer  border 
of  the  quadratus  lumborum  muscle  and  extending  from  just 
below  the  lower  border  of  the  twelfth  rib  downward  to  the 
crest  of  the  ilium.  The  first  cut  passed  through  the  integu- 
ment and  subcutaneous  areolar  tissue  and  fat,  and  then  by 
lighter  incisions  the  sheath  of  the  muscle  was  speedily  ex- 
posed, and  it  and  the  superstructures  were  divided  on  a  di- 
rector until  the  region  of  the  kidney  was  reached.  A  few 
bleeding  vessels  were  meanwhile  secured  by  forcipressure  for- 
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ceps  or  torsion,  and  the  parts  kept  clean  by  frequent  spong- 
ing. The  haemorrhage  was  insignificant  in  amount.  After 
all  the  intervening  structures  had  been  divided,  the  edges 
of  the  wound  were  held  apart  by  retractors,  and,  while  the 
operator  introduced  his  fingers  to  explore  the  cavit)',  the 
kidney  was  pushed  into  place  by  the  hand  of  an  assistant 
pressing  upward  through  the  anterior  abdominal  wall.  By 
this  manipulation  the  lower  border  of  the  kidney  was  first 
grasped,  and  then  it  was  turned  so  as  to  expose  the  long 
diameter  of  the  organ  through  the  long  diameter  of  the 
wound,  and  thus  it  was  made  visible  to  all  in  the  room.  Its 
mobility  up  and  down  amounted  to  nearly  four  inches.  A 
portion  of  the  capsule  was  next  seized  with  the  dressing- 
forceps,  and  held  fast  while  a  needle  armed  with  a  piece  of 
carbolized  catgut  suture  was  passed  through  it  and  the  areo- 
lar or  fatty  tissue  investing  the  kidney,  and  then  through 
the  integument  and  deeper  tissues  near  the  edge  of  the 
wound,  and  the  two  parts  were  drawn  tightly  together  and 
held  in  coaptation.  Another  similar  suture  was  placed  at 
about  a  distance  of  three  fourths  of  an  inch  from  the  first, 
and  so  the  fat  capsule  was  united,  by  six  or  eight  sutures, 
to  the  edges  of  the  wonn<l  on  all  sides.  But  before  all  the 
sutures  were  passed,  a  drainage  tube  was  inserted  deeply 
into  the  lowest  portion  of  the  wound  and  secured  there,  and 
tlip  redundant  tissue  investing  the  capsule  was  trimmed  off 
by  scissors,  so  that  the  body  of  the  kidney  might  be  held 
low  down  toward  the  crest  of  the  ilium  and  snugly  against 
the  mouth  of  the  wound.  After  all  the  sutures  had  been 
secured  and  the  parts  cleansed,  a  complete  impermeable 
dressing  of  bichloride  gauze,  Macintosh,  and  bandages,  was 
applied  without  closing  the  wound,  which  was  intended 
should  be  closed  by  granulation  tissue,  and  it  was  hoped 
(hat  a  sufiicient  amount  of  inflammation  would  ensue  to 
throw  out  plastic  material  in  such  quantity  as  to  ultimately 
hold  the  kidney  securely  in  its  new  position.  The  opera- 
tion and  the  dressing  were  completed  in  thirty  minutes 
alter  the  first  incision  was  made.] 

NoTK. — Tlie  patient  did  well.  Tlic  wound  closed  in  five  week.s,  and 
nl  tliis  dale,  January  20,  188;i,  slie  is  much  inipiovod  in  condition. 
Tlie  kidney  is  fixed  in  its  new  position,  and  she  only  lias  some  hyper- 
a^slliesia  along  the  course  of  the  ilio-hypogastric  nerve,  due  to  damage 
done  at  the  operation. 


(L^riginnl   (L*oiniminir;ition5. 

CASE  OF  EXTIRPATION  OF  A  DISPLACED 
KIDXKY.* 

Hv  WILLIAM  M.  POLK,  M.  D., 
rnorKPBOH  of  oiistktuks  and  otn^colooy  ra  thk  ukpical  detaktment 

OP  THE  UM1VKB81TY   or  THE   CITT   OF  NEW    TORK. 

(^wiNM)  to  an  unavoidable  delay  in  the  report  tipon  tlic 
autopsy  in  ibis  case,  I  have  been  prevented  presenting  it 
till  to-night.  The  details  of  the  case  1  now  beff  leave  to  lav 
bot'orc  yon. 

In  June  last,  a  young  wonum  was  .sent  to  the  clinic  of 
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the  medical  department  of  the  university  for  examination 
and  treatment.  She  was  nineteen  years  old,  unmarried,  and, 
with  the  exception  of  the  condition  then  present,  had  al- 
ways been  well.  At  seventeen  years  of  age  she  began  to 
menstruate.  The  flow  was  scanty,  but  more  or  les-s  persist- 
ent for  a  week,  coming  away  apparently  when  she  urinated. 
During  its  continuance  she  suffered  from  pain  in  the  left 
iliac  region,  and  some  back-ache.  These  phenomena,  to- 
gether with  the  flow,  recurred  a  second  time  in  about  five 
weeks.  After  that  she  was  free  from  disturbance  for  some 
months.  Again  the  iliac  pain  and  back-ache  returned,  and 
continued  to  return  at  intervals,  varying  from  three  to  five 
weeks,  till  she  came  imder  our  observation.  Occasionally  a 
flow  of  blood  from  the  genitals  would  accompany  these 
pains.  Whether  this  flow  was  from  the  genital  tract,  the 
bladder,  or  the  rectum,  the  patient  was  unable  to  state,  but 
she  thought  it  came  away  with  the  urine.  A  careful  exami- 
nation showed  a  fair  state  of  general  health,  a  complexion 
that  would  have  been  ruddy  but  for  a  slightly  bluish  hue 
about  the  lips.  The  heart,  lungs,  liver,  and  spleen  were  nor- 
mal. The  pulse  in  both  wrists  was  better  marked  in  the  ulnar 
than  in  the  radial  arteries.  The  urine  wa.s  normal  in  qual- 
ity and  ipiantity.  The  external  genital  organs  were  seen  to 
be  imperfectly  developed,  and  the  vaginal  orifice  was  ab- 
sent. In  order  that  the  pelvic  organs  might  be  thoroughly 
investigated,  the  patient  was  etherized.  It  was  then  found 
that  the  pelvis  contained  jiolkinr/  but  a  bladder  and  rectum. 
In  the  left  iliac  region,  deep  in  the  fossa,  was  a  tumor,  free- 
ly movable  in  all  directions.  It  could  be  pushed  as  low  as 
Poupart's  ligament,  as  far  outward  as  the  anterior  superior 
spine  of  the  ilium,  far  enough  inward  to  bring  its  inner  bor- 
der to  the  center  of  the  pelvic  inlet,  and  far  enough  upward 
to  bring  its  upper  border  a  finger's  breadth  above  the  pos- 
terior border  of  the  crest  of  the  ilium.  It  was  of  oval  form, 
its  greatest  length  being  from  above  downward  and  inward, 
its  lower  extremity  apparently  smaller  than  the  upper. 
Running  from  this  lower  extremity  downward  into  the  pel- 
vis, apparently  toward  the  posterior  surface  of  the  bladder, 
was  a  thin  cord-like  strip  of  tissue.*  The  tumor,  which 
had  been  discovered  before  etherization,  coincided  with  the 
region  of  pain  of  which  the  patient  first  spoke.  The  right 
iliac  fos.sa  was  found  to  be  normal.  From  this  it  was  evi- 
dent that  there  was  no  vagina,  and  certainly  neither  uterus 
nor  ovaries  in  the  true  pelvis. 

The  patient  had  come  for  consultation  in  reference  to 
the  deformity,  and  with  a  view  to  finding  relief  for  the  pain 
and  distress  referable  to  the  left  iliac  fossa.  Thinking  it 
best  to  keep  her  under  observation  for  a  while,  she  was  al- 
lowed to  remain  in  the  hospital  (Bellevue)  for  the  summer. 
On  -Vugust  7th  she  complained  of  the  ili.'jc  pain,  and  passed 
a  small  amount  of  blood  with  the  urine  that  day.  The  turaor 
in  the  iliac  fossa  was  enlarged  and  very  tender,  the  back-ache 
was  intense,  and  a  condition  of  general  distress  prevailed. 
These  symptoms  lasted  three  or  four  days,  then  subsided. 
These  phenomena  were  rcpc.itcd  in  September,  and  .igain  in 
October.  As  long  as  the  p.atient  remained  in  bed  she  was 
comparatively  comfortable,  but  whenever  up  and  walking 


*  See  the  report  oD  the  left  round  Itgrnment,  in  the  accouut  of  the 
autopsy. 
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about,  the  iliac  pain  was  so  severe  as  to  make  it  necessary 
to  keep  her  mildly  under  the  influence  of  morphine. 

The  patient  being  urgent  that  some  operative  measure 
should  be  attempted  for  her  relief,  and  thinking  that  the 
line  of  thickened  tissue  leading  from  the  pelvic  brim  on  the 
left  side  down  into  the  pelvis  might  possibly  be  a  rudiment- 
ary vagina,  a  slight  incision  was  made  into  the  tissue  just 
below  the  meatus  urinarius.  This  was  deepened  by  means 
of  the  finger  for  about  an  inch.  Nothing  being  found,  the 
wound  was  dressed,  and  in  a  few  days  had  closed.  It  was 
now  explained  to  the  patient  that  the  creation  of  a  genital 
tract  was  impossible.  The  question  remaining  was  the  pos- 
sibility of  relief  from  the  iliac  pain  and  the  general  inca- 
pacity which  it  occasioned,  for  it  should  be  stated  that, 
though  this  distress  was  most  marked  during  the  menstrual 
efforts,  it  was  at  all  times  sufficiently  present  to  prevent  her 
following  any  occupation  capable  of  furnishing  a  means  of 
livelihood. 

This  brought  us  face  to  face  with  the  question  as  to  the 
precise  nature  of  the  tumor.  Of  course,  this  question  was 
considered  in  the  first  instance,  when  the  exploration  at  the 
site  of  the  vaginal  orifice  was  made,  but,  as  it  has  a  more 
direct  relation  to  the  measure  adopted  for  the  relief  of  the 
pain,  I  think  it  will  be  less  confusing  to  present  the  matter 
here. 

Three  opinions  were  entertained — one,  that  it  was  a  dis- 
placed kidney ;  a  second,  that  it  was  an  ovary  ;  a  third,  that 
it  was  a  uterus.  Carefully  weighing  all  the  reasons  for  and 
against,  it  seemed  plain  that  we  had  to  deal  with  a  displaced 
kidney,  but  one  that  was  intimately  associated  with  men- 
struation— so  intimately  as  to  make  it  probable  that  there 
was  a  close  relation  between  the  organ  and  the  ovary.  The 
fact  that  all  the  menstrual  symptoms  pointed  to  the  left 
iliac  region  and  none  to  the  right,  that  no  enlargement  or 
tenderness  during  menstruation  could  be  detected  in  the 
right  iliac  region,  suggested  the  idea  that  all  the  organs  ap- 
pertaining to  that  function  present  in  the  case  were  in  the 
left  side.  The  line  of  thickened  tissue  that  seemed  to 
extend  from  the  inner  edge  of  the  tumor  down  into  the 
pelvis  between  the  rectum  and  bladder,  together  with  the 
extreme  nature  of  the  symptoms,  gave  weight  to  this  view. 
This  point  being  decided,  the  next  question  was  as  to  the 
measure  of  relief  proper  in  the  case. 

It  was  evident  that  it  was  not  a  dislocated  kidney,  but 
one  congenitally  displaced,  for  it  could  not  be  pushed  from 
the  iliac  fossa.  No  apparatus  nor  operation  looking  to  fix- 
ing the  kidney  in  the  lumbar  region  could  therefore  be  en- 
tertained. In  fact,  the  element  of  mobility  held  but  a  sub- 
ordinate position  in  the  matter  of  distress. 

The  question  was  thus  narrowed  to  removal  on  the  one 
hand,  or  bearing  with  the  suffering  on  the  other. 

In  view  of  the  dangers  of  removal,  the  patient,  at  our 
suggestion,  concluded  to  endure  her  distress  as  best  she 
covdd,  and  left  the  hospital. 

In  a  few  days  she  returned,  and  said  she  had  tried  to 
work,  but  could  not,  and  that,  after  consulting  with  her 
friends,  she  had  concluded  to  submit  to  the  operation.  In 
looking  over  the  subject,  I  found  the  most  urgent  matter  to 
be  determined  was  the  condition  of  the  kidneys. 


Several  cases  had  been  reported  in  which,  death  occuring 
after  extirpation,  it  was  found  that  the  remaining  kidney 
was  so  far  diseased  as  to  be  useless.  There  seemed  no 
chance  of  this  mishap  here,  as  there  was  not,  nor  had 
there  been  at  any  time,  evidence  of  kidney  disease.  Dur- 
ing the  menstrual  disturbance  there  had  been  traces  of  albu- 
min in  the  urine,  but  never  casts  nor  renal  epethelium,  and 
in  the  intervals  the  urine  was  characteristically  healthy.  The 
final  question  was  as  to  the  absence  of  a  kidney. 

In  view  of  the  genital  malformation,  there  was  a  possi- 
bility of  but  one  kidney  being  present,  but  how  to  deter- 
mine this  was  by  no  means  easy. 

The  patient  was  placed  in  the  knee-chest  position,  and 
careful  percussion  of  the  renal  regions  was  made,  the  result 
being  that  there  was  dullness  on  the  right  side,  and  deep 
tympanitic  resonance  on  the  left;  the  bimanual  palpation 
of  the  lumbo-abdominal  regions,  owing  to  the  tension 
and  thickness  of  the  abdominal  walls,  was  negative.  The 
method  of  Simon  was  now  open  to  me  (catheterization  of 
the  ureters),  but  the  fact  that,  in  common  with  many  others 
here,  I  had  tried  this  method  several  times,  and  had  never 
succeeded  (save  whan  a  large  vesico-vaginal  fistula  existed), 
made  me  feel  the  attempt  would  be  futile. 

The  method  of  examining  the  renal  region  by  means  of 
the  hand  in  the  rectum  was  discarded,  for  the  reason  that 
the  pelvis  was  too  small  to  permit  of  it  without  serious  risk 
to  the  patient ;  it  had  been  attempted  while  trying  to  de- 
termine the  position  of  the  uterus  and  ovaries. 

The  remaining  method  was  the  examination  of  the  kid- 
neys in  situ  after  opening  the  abdominal  cavity. 

In  planning  the  operation,  my  intention  was  to  open  the 
abdominal  cavity  in  the  median  line  as  in  ovariotomy,  but, 
just  before  the  day  appointed,  I  saw  a  case  of  extirpation 
of  the  kidney  in  consultation,  in  which,  after  the  operation, 
owing  apparently  to  the  action  of  the  ligatures,  dangerous 
obstruction  of  the  bowels  had  supervened.  This  caused  me 
to  reconsider  my  operation.  Referring  now  to  the  position 
of  the  tumor  in  my  case,  it  will  be  remembered  that  it  was 
situated  in  the  iliac  fossa,  and  that  it  could  be  easily  pushed 
down  as  low  as  Poupart's  ligament ;  it  was  evidently  closely 
attached  to  the  fossa,  as  was  shown  by  the  fact  that  with  the 
patient  in  the  knee-chest  position  it  did  not  fall  forward 
toward  the  abdominal  wall ;  it  was  probably  behind  the 
peritonaeum  under  the  sigmoid  flexure.  Evidently  it  could 
be  removed  by  an  incision  just  above  Poupart's  ligament. 
If  its  position  was  as  I  supposed,  I  should  not  have  to  open 
the  peritoneal  cavity.  I  could  secure  free  drainage  from  the 
end  of  the  ureter  and  the  vessels,  along  a  short  tract  down- 
ward, with  no  possibility  of  coming  in  conflict  with  an  im- 
portant organ.  These  considerations  prevailed,  and  I  made 
my  decision  in  favor  of  the  incision  just  above  Poupart's 
ligament.  There  were  dangers  either  way,  but  I  felt  I  had 
selected  that  along  which  the  fewest  lay.  To  save  my  pa- 
tient from  those  that  are  common,  that  fill  every  operator's 
mind,  when  he  goes  through  the  peritoneal  cavity  and 
attempts  to  drain  a  possibly  suppurating  sac  through  it,  I 
chose  to  assume  the  presence  of  two  kidneys — to  take  the 
more  remote  risk  of  the  patient  having  but  the  one  kidney. 

The  patient  being  etherized,  an  incision  was  made  paral- 
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Icl  to  Poupart's  ligament,  about  an  inch  from  it;  its  upper 
limit  was  on  a  level  with  the  anterior  superior  spinous  proc- 
ess of  the  ilium,  its  lower  just  ontside  the  internal  inguinal 
ring.  The  sub-peritoneal  space  in  the  iliac  fossa  was  speed- 
ily reached.  Pressure  from  above  brought  the  kidney  into 
the  opening;  an  incision  was  made  into  a  dense  layer  of 
connective  tissue  surrounding  it,  and  at  once  the  organ  came 
into  view.  It  was  easily  enucleated,  and  removed.  Two 
ligatures  were  used,  one  for  the  ureter  and  one  for  the  ar- 
'  tery  and  vein.  No  blood  was  lost.  It  was  evident  that  I 
had  not  entered  the  peritoneal  cavity;  but,  before  I  could 
close  the  wound,  the  patient  showed  signs  of  heart-failure. 
This,  however,  passed  off  under  stimulation.  The  wound 
was  closed  to  within  half  an  inch  of  the  lower  angle,  through 
which  the  ligature  of  the  pedicle  was  brought  out,  and  a 
piece  of  doubled  drainage  tube  introduced.  The  principles 
of  Listcrism  were  carried  out  during  the  entire  operation. 
Ft  lasted  twenty-five  minutes.  The  further  history  of  the 
rase  I  now  append,  it  having  been  prepared  by  Dr.  Fruit- 
night,  the  House  Physician. 

In  the  subsequent  history  of  the  case  the  day  is  reck- 
oned from  midnight  to  midnight. 

The  tempfraturcs  were  taken  by  the  mouth  hourly  until 
November  7th  ;  after  that  date  every  three  hours. 

In  two  hours  after  the  operation,  the  patient  had  entirely 
rallied  from  the  shock.  As  soon  as  she  had  been  removed 
to  her  bed,  she  received   3  ss.  of  whisky  hypodermically. 

November  Sd,  2  p.m. — In  order  to  relieve  lier  of  consid- 
erable pain  in  tlie  lower  part  of  the  back,  she  was  given 
lOTH,  of  Magcndie,  by  the  mouth. 

3  p.  M. — There  being  no  subsidence  in  the  pain,  she  re- 
ceived lOtil  more,  and  in  half  an  hour  another  lOTH. 

4  p.  M. — The  dressing,  having  become  displaced,  was 
changed.  The  catheter  drew  off  3  ij  of  urine,  specific 
gravity  I'OIS;  acid,  ^  albumin  by  volume. 

6. .30  p.  M. — Vomited  a  little  ;  her  pulse  is  so  small  as 
to  be  scarcely  perceptible  ;  she  is  resting  quietly,  and  com- 
plains now  less  of  her  back  and  more  of  her  sid(^  There  is 
a  slight  oozing  from  the  wound.  She  received  Magendie 
lOni,  whisky  20ni,  hypodermieallj'. 

7    P.  M. — Vomited ;    pulse    much    stronger  ;    catheter 
passed,  no  urine. 
,  7.40  p.  M. — Slightly  chilly  ;  vomited. 

5  1".  M. — Has  been  perspiring  freely  for  the  pa.st  two 
liiiiirs;  received  fluid  extract  of  digitalis  511 — not  rc- 
taiiu'd. 

i>.'JO  I".  M. — 11,1s  had  some  sleep;  still  suffers  from  pain 
in  llu'bai'U  ami  sjdr  ;  .Khninistered  Magendie  8tTi,  hvpodcr- 
Miically. 

10  p.  M. — Dressing  changed  ;   wound  quite  dry. 

10.30  P.  M. — Vomited. 

12  midnight. — Slept  quietly  for  an  hour.  Thus  far  the 
extremes  of  lier  temperature  have  been  08^°,  at  2  p.  m.,  and 
09^°,  at  9  p.  M.  Pulse  ranged  between  70  and  90 ;  res- 
piration between  30  and  12  (after  Magendie).  Taken  and 
retained   3  iv  of  milk. 

November  Jfth. — To-day  the  patient  vomited  as  manv  as 
eighteen  times ;  the  act  was  accomplished  with  considerable 
eti'ort;  it  occurred  more  frequently,  irrespective  of  nourish- 


ment taken;  the  catheter  wa.s  passed  seven  times,  but  no 
urine  was  drawn  off. 

The  highest  temperature  point  reached  during  the  day 
was  the  highest  in  the  course  of  the  case,  101^°  at  7  p.  m.  ; 
the  lowest  was  98°,  at  10  a.  m. 

The  pulse  was  unaltered  in  character,  and  also  reached 
its  maximum  in  the  history,  132,  at  5  p.  m.,  the  lowest  reg- 
ister being  at  1  p.  m.,  viz.,  80. 

The  respirations  ranged  between  13  and  26,  irregular 
for  a  short  time  in  the  afternoon. 

She  slept  quietly  for  about  three  hours.  The  pupils  were 
evenly  contracted,  and  remained  so  until  the  ante-mortem 
convulsion. 

In  the  early  morning  complained  of  a  pain  in  her  side 
and  back;  relieved  after  hypodermic  of  Magendie,  10  m. 

During  the  day  she  suffered  from  a  hot,  dry  sensation  in 
her  mouth ;  relieved  considerably  by  cracked  ice  and  car- 
bonic water  ad  libitum. 

Tongue  is  quite  clean. 

1  P.M. — Digitalis  poultices  applied  over  kidneys;  re- 
newed hourly  until  the  next  day. 

3.30  p.  M. — The  pulse  is  quite  weak,  and  she  appears  to 
be  faint.     Whisky,  15  ni  hypodermically. 

4  p.  .M. — Enema  given  ;  ineffectual. 

4.45  p.  M. — Pilocarpine  hydrochlorate,  J^  grain,  given  hy- 
podermicall}'.  In  half  an  hour  she  broke  out  into  profuse 
perspiration,  that  continued  for  perhaps  one  hour ;  during 
this  time  she  was  freely  salivated ;  her  pulse  was  unaltered 
in  character. 

7.50  p.  M. — Dressing  changed;  wound  doing  well. 

Pilocarpine,  ^  grain.  Whisky,  20  tt],  hypodermically  ; 
began  to  perspire  in  fifteen  minutes,  and  continued  slightly 
for  an  hour. 

9.15  p.  M. — Had  a  large,  brown,  watery  movement.  She 
received  fluid  extract  of  convallaria,  5  m. 

11.15  P.M. — Pilocarpine,  -J  grain.  Slight  perspiration 
for  half  an  hour. 

11.45  p.  M. — Fluid  extract  of  convallaria,  5  ni. 

Before  the  use  of  the  pilocarpine,  the  skin  had  been  per- 
fectly dry ;  afterward  it  was  always  more  or  less  moist 
During  the  day  she  took  thirty -four  ounces  of  milk  ;  most  of 
it  retained. 

N'ovember  5th. — Patient  vomited  seven  times  during  the 
day.  Catheter  was  passed  3ia  qu.  b.,  but  no  urine  was  ob- 
tained. Highest  temperature,  101-2°,  at  1  a.m.  Lowest, 
97-75,  at  9  A.  M. 

Pulse  regular,  120°  highest,  several  times  daring  the 
twonty-t'our  liours,  and  88°  at  the  lowest. 

Kespiration  normal,  ranging  between  19  and  13. 
The  patient  is  not  much  changed  in  appearance;  her  face 
is  still  florid,  with  a  slight  bluish  tinge  under  the  eye.     She 
expressed  herself  as  feeling  quite  comfortable. 

Once  during  the  morning  she  complained  of  intense 
thii-st ;  she  slept  about  four  hours  at  intervals ;  she  had  two 
small  watery  movements.  Patient  took  and  retained  3  15 
of  milk. 

The  wound  is  healing  kindly ;  there  is  no  tenderness, 
tumefaction,  or  redness. 

At  10  A.  M.  she  became  very  much  cy.inoscd,  was  almost 
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pulseless,  and  lier  breathing  was  quite  shallow ;  adminis- 
tered whisky,  3  1^,  and  tincture  of  digitalis,  5  th,  hypoder- 
mically. 

At  3  p.  M.  was  given  pilocarpine,  \  grain,  hypodermic- 
ally.  Whisky,  3  -J-,  per  rectum,  and  placed  in  hot-air  bath 
for  half  an  hour.  Profuse  perspiration  and  expectoration 
set  in,  and  lasted  for  about  one  hour.  While  in  the  bath, 
her  pulse  grew  weak,  there  were  twitchings  of  the  fingers 
of  both  hands,  and  she  complained  of  not  being  able  to  see 
plainly;  gave  whisky,  3  li-,  hypodermically. 

Fluid  extract  of  convallaria,  5  v\,  was  given  twice  during 
the  day,  and  two  more  hypodermics  of  pilocarpine,  one  of 
\  grain,  and  the  other  \  grain,  were  given,  whisky,  3  1, 
being  administered  each  time ;  each  dose  of  pilocarpine  was 
followed  by  profuse  perspiration. 

November  6th. — Vomited  six  times  to-day.  Catheter 
failed  to  obtain  any  urine.  The  temperature  varied  between 
99'5°  and  97'75°.  [Note. — The  temperature  hereafter  will 
not  be  noted,  as  it  did  not  rise  above  normal.)  Pulse 
varied  between  88  and  120,  which  it  registered  once  in  the 
twenty-four  hours ;  it  retains  its  regular,  small,  and  com- 
pressible character.  The  respirations  ranged  from  24  to  8 
a  minute,  the  latter  being  the  lowest  in  the  history  of  the 
case ;  at  this  time  it  was  somewhat  irregular  in  rhythm. 
She  had  considerable  sleep  in  the  twenty-four  hours. 

She  lies  quietly,  talks  intelligently,  and  suffers  no  pain. 
She  received  an  enema,  which  was  ineffectual.  In  the 
morning  she  was  given  a  hypodermic  of  J  gr.  pilocarpine,  that 
was  followed  by  profuse  sweating  for  about  three  hours.  In 
the  afternoon,  free  perspiration  set  in,  and  continued  for  the 
rest  of  the  day.  She  took  §  IV  of  milk,  mostly  retained, 
and   §  3  of  whisky,  in  divided  doses. 

November  7th. — -Vomited  twelve  times  in  the  course  of 
the  day.  Catheter  was  passed  a  number  of  times,  but  failed 
to  draw  off  any  urine.  The  pulse  varied  between  108  and 
80,  and  was  unaltered  in  character.  The  respiration  ranged 
between  24  and  9  a  minute.  Perspiration  was  free,  and 
the  skin  remained  moist  until  11a.  m.,  when  it  became  very 
dry ;  a  hot  air-bath  restored  its  action,  and  its  activity  con- 
tinued the  rest  of  the  day.  Several  times  slight  jerking 
movements  of  the  fingers  and  arms  were  noticed.  A  marked 
anaesthesia  of  the  right  lower  extremity  was  noticed,  that 
she  had  had  for  the  last  twenty-four  hours ;  it  has  disap- 
peared. She  slept  a  good  deal  during  the  early  part  of  the 
day. 

Nourishment  taken  amounted  to  3  17^  of  milk.  She 
was  given   3  6  of  whisky,  in  divided  doses. 

In  the  afternoon  she  was  given  two  elaterium  pills,  ^  gr., 
at  an  interval  of  three  hours ;  the  last  one  was  not  re- 
tained. 

6.30  p.  M. — Has  had  no  movement  in  fifty-one  hours.  A 
large  enema,  containing  3  -J  of  ox  gall,  was  administered, 
and  was  followed  by  a  full  semi-fluid  movement.  Immedi- 
ately afterward,  she  vomited  with  great  effort ;  her  face 
grew  cyanosed,  and  there  were  decided  convulsive  move- 
ments of  the  upper  and  lower  limbs  for  a  few  moments. 
She  gradually  became  quiet,  and  apparently  comfortable. 

November  8th. — The  pulse  ranged  between  108  and  80  ; 
it  was  regular,  but  generally  quite  thready. 


Respiration  ranged  between  18  and  12.  Before  day- 
break she  was  very  restless,  and  spoke  at  times  in  a  discon- 
nected manner.  She  complained  of  a  severe  back-ache,  and 
numbness  of  the  right  hand.  During  the  day  she  vomited 
frequently,  a  mouthful  at  a  time.  Her  tongue  is  moist, 
and  covered  with  a  thin,  white  fur.  She  was  constantly 
hawking  and  making  efforts  to  clear  her  throat.  As  the 
morning  advanced  she  grew  more  quiet,  and  her  pain  grad- 
ually disappeared. 

By  noon-time  she  seemed  brighter  than  at  any  time 
subsequent  to  the  operation,  although  her  face  was  much 
thinner  and  her  eyes  were  deeply  set. 

During  the  afternoon  she  suffered  from  an  intolerable 
vesical  irritation,  and  constantly  begged  to  have  the  cathe- 
ter passed. 

Toward  evening  she  began  to  talk  wildly,  but  would 
stop  when  spoken  to. 

She  takes  short  naps,  waking  with  a  start  and  scream. 

At  6  p.  M.  she  had  an  attack  of  vertigo ;  the  rest  of  the 
day  was  passed  quietly,  and  she  enjoyed  several  hours  of 
quiet  sleep. 

During  the  night  she  received  an  ox-gall  enema,  which 
was  followed  by  a  large,  semi-fluid  movement. 

The  wound  was  dressed  once,  and  found  doing  nicely. 

During  the  twenty-four  hours  she  took  3  1 1  of  milk  ; 
most  of  it  retained.  In  the  way  of  treatment  she  received 
digitalin,  -^-^  grain,  by  mouth,  at  4.30  p.  m.,  8  p.  m.,  and 
at  midnight.  The  event  of  the  day  was  the  withdrawal 
from  the  bladder  of  3  2  of  fluid —  3  1  at  1  p.  m.,  and  3  i  at 
3,  and  8  respectively  ;  its  color  was  cloudy  amber  ;  on  stand- 
ing, several  broad,  white  flakes  were  precipitated,  its  reac- 
tion was  alkaline,  and  it  contained  a  few  epithelial  bladder- 
scales,  and  a  few  red  and  white  corpuscles.  Upon  chemical 
analysis,  it  was  found  to  contain  a  very  appreciable  amount 
of  urea ;  boiling  completely  solidified  it ;  it  had  a  slight 
urinous  odor,  similar  to  the  perspiration. 

November  9th.  —  Pulse  varied  between  100  and  80; 
weaker,  but  regular. 

Respiration  ranged  between  12  and  16. 

The  fluid  withdrawn  from  the  bladder  amounted  to  3  9; 
its  character  was  the  same  as  the  preceding.  She  vomited 
but  four  times  ;  skin  was  moist  all  day,  and  at  times  she  was 
perspiring  freely  ;  she  had  several  quiet  sleeps. 

Twice  during  the  day  she  complained  of  dimness  of 
vision.  At  one  time  she  was  slightly  delirious ;  now  and 
then  she  is  affected  by  sudden  starts  and  twitchings  of  her 
hands ;  she  has  not  lost  much  strength,  tossing  about  con- 
stantly ;  she  had  one  large  loose  movement. 

The  derangement  of  the  dressing  of  the  wound  neces. 
sitated  its  renewal  twice ;  it  continues  to  do  well. 

She  took   3  23  of  milk  ;  nearly  all  retained. 

Treatment :  She  received  five  doses  of  digitalin  (-^ 
grain)  during  the  twenty-four  hours ;  3  comp.  cathart.  pills 
at  3  p.  M. 

November  10th. — The  extremes  of  the  pulse  wore  104 
and  80 ;  at  intervals  it  was  weak  and  irregular  in  both 
force  and  rhythm. 

Respiration  ranged  between  12  and  24. 

Fluid  obtained  from  the  bladder  amounted  to  3  6. 
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She  is  less  restless  to-day,  and  obtained  more  sleep.  She 
vomited  twice,  each  time  a  very  small  quantity. 

She  had  three  large  watery  movements. 

The  patient  does  not  appear  to  be  much  exhausted  ;  her 
voice  is  stronj^,  and  she  moves  about  without  efforts ;  her 
features  are,  however,  very  much  altered;  the  outlines  of 
her  face  arc  more  sharply  drawn,  her  color  is  deeper,  and 
her  eyes  are  deeply  sunken ;  she  has  occasional  jerkinj^ 
movements  and  obscurity  of  vision. 

The  wound  was  dressed  and  the  sutures  were  removed; 
union  was  found  perfect;  there  is  a  slight  healthy  discharge 
from  the  lower  part. 

She  received   5  31  of  milk,  all  of  it  retained. 

Treatment:  Digitaiin,  -jij-  of  a  grain,  at  3  and  7.30  a.  m. 
Cupped  twice  over  the  kidney.  Infusion  of  digitalis,  1  3  i 
9. 111.,  from  7  to  11  p.  m.  ;  all  retained. 

Novemher  11th.  —  The  pulse  ranged  between  96  and 
80,  strong  and  regular  the  early  part  of  the  day,  weaker 
later  on  ;  respiration  varied  between  18  and  12  ;  the  amount 
of  fluid  obtained  from  the  bladder  amounted  to  3  3;  she 
perspires  a  go()d  deal,  the  skin  being  always  moist  and 
warm. 

She  feels  weak,  and  comj)lains  of  pricking  sensations 
over  the  entire  body.  The  twitching  and  dimness  of  vision 
continue;  she  had  a  short  attack  of  hiccoughing;  much  of 
her  time  is  passed  in  sleeping  ;  the  wound  was  dressed  twice, 
and  continues  to  do  nicely. 

She  received   3  15  of  milk,  none  of  which  was  rejected. 

Treatment :  From  1  a.  m.  to  9  a.  m.  she  took  3  1  of  in- 
fusion digitalis  hourly ;  ut  7  a.  m.  she  was  so  nauseated  that 
her  medicine  was  omitted. 

November  12th. — Pulse  varied  from  76  to  96 ;  it  was 
weak,  but  regular.  Respiration  varied  from  12  to  17.  A 
few  drops  only  of  fluid  were  drawn  from  the  bladder.  She 
vomited  three  times.  She  lies  in  a  semi-somnolent  state 
most  of  the  time,  but  is  easily  aroused. 

She  is  almost  constantly  in  a  profuse  perspiration.  She 
had  frequent  attacks  of  hiccough  during  the  day.  The 
twitchings  continue ;  dimness  of  vision  not  so  much  com- 
plained of;  she  has  no  pain  anywhere.  In  the  morning,  a 
rose-colored  eruption  was  observed  on  the  arms  and  neck, 
slightly  elevated,  disappeared  on  pressure,  and  became  more 
profuse  and  noticeable  during  the  cour.se  of  the  day.  She 
I  complains  of  the  milk  nauseating  her;  however,  she  took 
?  30  of  it  during  the  twenty -four  hours,  mostly  retained. 

At  4  p.  M.  she  was  covered  with  a  cool  perspiration,  her 
face  grew  dark  and  purplish,  and  shi?  complained  of  oppres- 
sive heat.  Cyanosis  grew  more  and  more  marked,  breathing 
became  difflcult,  and  finally  she  went  into  a  stupor  that 
lasted  until  5. IK),  when  .she  gradually  recovered  and  wont  to 
sleep. 

At  9  p.  M.,  complained  of  an  annoying  general  pruritus. 
Huring  the  day  she  had  six  large,  watery,  offensive  move- 
ments. Wound  dressed  twice  ;  doing  well.  No  medicines 
were  exhibited. 

November  13th. — Pulse  varied  between  90  and  80 ;  is 
regular,  but  very  weak.  Respiration  ranged  between  12  and 
15.  Fluid  drawn  from  the  bladder  during  the  day  amounted 
to  3  iv.     Patient  has  grown  very  much  exhausted. 


She  lies  quietly  on  her  back  all  the  time,  and  the  eyes 
have  closed.  She  wakes  suddenly  from  her  sleep,  because 
of  the  violent  convulsive  movements  of  her  arms. 

These  movements  are  present  most  of  the  time,  but  are 
more  marked  during  sleep.  She  complained  of  intense  itch- 
ing several  times,  and  had  frequent  attacks  of  hiccough  ;  her 
mind  is  perfectly  lucid.  The  eruption  is  quite  profuse  on 
the  extremities  and  on  the  neck. 
I  She  refused  her  nourishment.  3  ix  were  taken,  and  but 
little  of  it  was  rejected.  She  vomited  four  times,  twice  a 
greenish,  glairy  fluid,  with  considerable  effort.  Wound 
dressed  twice ;  discharge  slight.     Treatment,  none. 

November  IJfth. — The  pulse  did  not  go  above  84,  and 
was  regular.  Respiration  ranged  from  16  to  12.  Nothing 
was  obtained  from  the  bladder.     Slept  none  at  all  to-day. 

3  A.  M. — Slightly  delirious.  Is  unconscious  of  her  sur- 
roundings.    Imagines  she  is  on  fire. 

8.15  A.  .M. — Her  dressing  changed;  discharge  slight  in 
amount,  offensive. 

1 1  A.  M. — Is  resting  easier,  and  appears  more  comfort- 
able. 

12  M. — Pulse  59.  Small  and  irregular  in  volume  and 
rhythm.     Well-marked  dyspnoea ;  eyes  staring. 

12.15  P.M. — Was  having  a  general  clonic  convulsion, 
with  the  head  rigidly  turned  to  the  right ;  fixed  expression  ; 
staring  eyes. 

Subsequently,  the  body  and  extremities  became  rigid,  and 
there  were  convulsive  movements  of  the  fa?ial  muscles,  la- 
bored respiration,  and  widely  dilated  pupils.  These  active 
symptoms  were  prolonged  about  three  minutes,  and  were 
followed  by  coma  that  lasted  as  much  longer. 

The  respiratory  movements  gradually  stopped,  her  heart 
ceasing  to  beat  a  short  time  before. 

The  duration  of  life  after  the  operation  was  just  eleven 
days  and  one  hour. 

The  pathological  report,  by  Dr.  William  II.  Welch,  is  as 
follows : 

Post-mortem  Examination  0/ a  Yovng  Woman  without  Uter- 
us or  Vagina,  and  with  only  Ont  Kidney,  tehieh  had  been  extir- 
pated.— The  brain  and  spiniil  cord  were  not  examined. 

Exterior. — The  body  is  well  nourislicd.  The  development  ia 
typically  feminine.  There  is  considcnible  adipose  tissue.  There 
is  no  trace  of  oedema  about  the  ankles  or  elsewhere.  In  the 
left  iliac  region,  a  little  to  the  right  of  the  anterior  superior 
spinous  ])rocess  of  the  ilium,  is  an  oblique  linear  incision  9  ctni. 
in  length.  A  drainage  tube  occupies  the  lower  angle  of  this 
wound.  Above  this  the  edges  of  the  wound  are  united  by  sn- 
tures  and  arc  tiruily  agglutinated.  There  is  no  unheidthy  ap- 
pearance about  the  wound.  Tliis  incision  leads  into  a  cavitj 
situated  just  outside  of  the  pcritoniBum,  from  which  cavity  the 
kidney  was  removed  during  life. 

ilammary  Glands. — The  niamma>  are  large,  and  contain 
much  adipose  tissue.  Upon  cuttin(jr  through  the  glands,  milk 
oozes  out  in  large  quantity. 

Peritonaum. — The  peritoneum  in  its  inner  surface  is  smooth 
and  glistening,  and  is  fn-o  from  old  ndlicsions  as  well  as  frum  any 
evidences  of  acute  intlnmniation.  Even  the  peritona>nm  imme- 
diately adjacent  to  the  cavity  from  which  the  kidney  was  re- 
moved presents  a  healthy  appearance. 

Heart.- -T\\c  pericardial  sac  contains  about  100  cubic  ctm.  of 
clear  serum.    The  heart  is  normal  in  size  ami  appenmncc.    Its 
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weight  is  255  grammes.  The  left  ventricle  is  firmly  contracted 
and  empty.  The  right  ventricle  contains  a  post-mortem  white 
clot.     The  valves  are  delicate  and  entirely  normal. 

Aorta. — The  caliber  of  the  aorta  is  abnormally  small.  The 
diameter  of  the  aorta  ascendens  is  18  mm.;  that  of  the  abdomi- 
nal aorta  just  before  the  origin  of  the  renal  arteries  is  9  mm. 
The  wall  of  the  aorta  appears  thin.  The  inner  surface  is  free 
from  atheroma  or  fatty  degeneration. 

Lungs. — Upon  both  sides  there  are  old,  firm  pleuritic  adhe- 
.sions,  most  abundant  upon  the  right  side.  There  is  no  increased 
amount  of  fluid  in  the  pleural  cavities,  and  there  are  no  signs 
of  acute  inflammation.  With  the  exception  of  the  old  adhe- 
sions, the  lungs  are  in  all  respects  normal.  Their  parenchyma 
is  reddish  in  color,  elastic,  dry,  and  crepitant.  There  is  no  oede- 
ma or  congestion  of  the  lungs.  No  mucus  or  pus  can  be 
squeezed  from  the  bronchi. 

Spleen. — The  capsule  of  the  spleen  is  somewhat  thickened, 
and  it  is  surrounded  by  old,  firm  adhesions  which  unite  the  or- 
gan to  the  diaphragm  and  the  surrounding  parts.  The  organ  is 
enlarged,  measuring  18  ctm.  in  length.  Its  consistence  is  firm, 
its  color  reddish-brown,  without  trace  of  malarial  pigmentation. 
The  trabeoulaj  show  distinctly. 

Liter. — The  shape  is  that  of  a  liver  moderately  deformed  by 
tight  lacing.  The  gall  bladder  protrudes;  the  left  lobe  is  flat- 
tened, and  is  increased  in  lateral  diameter.  Tlie  consistence,  the 
color,  and  the  lobular  markings  of  the  liver  appear  normal. 

QSsophagxis. — Normal. 

Stomach. — The  inner  surface  of  the  mucous  membrane  is 
reddened,  and  is  coated  with  gray,  thick,  glairy  mucus.  The 
redness  is  due  Jo  hypersemia,  without  noticeable  ecchymoses. 
Tlie  changes  are  most  marked  in  the  pyloric  region.  The  lesions 
are  those  of  an  acute  catarrhal  gastritis.  There  is  no  post-mor- 
tem softening  or  discoloration  of  the  mucous  membrane. 

Intestine. — The  mucous  membrane,  particularly  that  of  the 
small  intestine,  is  likewise  reddened  and  coated  with  mucus  in 
some  places.  In  the  large  intestine  are  yellow  faeces  of  soft  con- 
sistence. ■ 

Pancreas. — Firm,  and  normal  in  appearance. 

Supra-renal  Capsules. — Both  capsules  are  present,  the  right 
in  its  normal  position,  the  left  somewhat  higher  than  normal. 
Their  structure  appears  normal. 

Kidneys. — Both  kidnejs  are  absent.  There  is  no  trace  what- 
ever either  of  the  right  kidney  or  of  the  riglit  ureter.  The  left 
kidney  was  removed  during  life.  It  did  not  occupy  its  normal 
position,  but  lay  in  a  space  in  front  of  the  iliacus  muscle  behind 
and  to  the  side  of  the  peritonaaiim.  This  space  which  contained 
the  kidney  extends  from  a  little  above  the  crest  of  the  ilium  to 
the  brim  of  the  true  pelvis.  The  sides  of  this  space  are  com- 
posed of  fibrous  tissue,  and  present,  over  a  considerable  extent, 
granulation  tissue.  The  external  incision  mentioned  above  leads 
into  this  cavity.  Ligatures  securing  the  left  ureter  and  the  re- 
nal arteries  are  attached  to  the  inner  wall  of  this  cavity  and  pro- 
ject externally  from  the  wound.  There  are  two  left  renal  ar- 
teries, measuring  6  ctm.  in  length,  given  off  from  the  aorta  a 
short  distance  above  its  bifurcation.  No  renal  artery  is  given 
off  on  the  right  side. 

Ureter. — As  already  mentioned,  the  entire  right  ureter  is  ab- 
sent. The  left  ureter  pursues  a  nearly  normal  cour.se  from  the 
point  of  ligation  mentioned  above  to  the  bladder.  The  length 
of  this  portion  cf  the  ureter  is  13  ctra.  The  diameter  of  the 
ureter  is  9  mm.,  being  about  twice  the  normal  size.  This  in- 
creased cdiber  of  the  ureter  is  not  due  to  any  obstruction  in  the 
urinary  passages.  There  is  no  trace  of  a  second  ureter  belong- 
ing to  the  left  kidney. 

Bladder.  —The  bladder  is  contracted,  and  lies  in  its  normal 
position  behind  the  symphysis  pubis.     It  measures,  from  vertex 


to  fundus,  7  ctm.  It  contains  a  few  drops  of  an  opaque  sero- 
purulent  fluid,  but  no  urine.  The  mucous  membrane  is  reddened 
from  hyperasmia  and  from  ecchymosis.  It  presents  many  distinct 
folds.  The  submucous  tissue  is  oedematous.  The  lesions  are 
those  of  an  acute  catarrhal  cystitis.  The  opening  of  the  left 
ureter  is  large  aud  patent.  The  usual  distinct  fold  (plica  ure- 
terica)  extends  from  this  opening  along  the  left  side  of  the  tri- 
gonum  vesicfe  toward  the  urethral  orifice.  On  the  right  side 
there  is  no  corresponding  fold,  or  idica,  and  no  trace  of  the  ori- 
fice of  a  ureter.    Thus,  in  this  case,  the  trig(mum  does  not  exist. 

Urethra. — The  urethra  is  30  mm.  in  length,  and  normal  in 
appearance.  The  external  orifice  is  wide,  and  presents  on  each 
side  a  projecting  fold  of  mucous  membrane. 

Vulva. — The  labia  majora  have  about  the  usual  appearance 
and  development.  The  labia  minora,  on  the  other  hand,  are 
very  rudimentary,  and  are  represented  only  by  slightly  projecting 
folds  of  mucous  membrane.  The  clitoris  is  apparently  absent, 
hut  above  the  urethral  orifice  is  a  recess  surrounded  by  httle 
folds  resembling  the  prseputium  clitoridis. 

At  the  situation  for  the  vaginal  orifice  is  an  irregular  open- 
ing, 3  ctm.  in  length,  which  leads  into  a  blind  recess,  or  cul-de- 
sac,  2  ctm.  in  depth.  This  orifice  and  recess  were  made  by  a 
surgical  operation  during  life. 

The  periniBum  measures  3  ctra.  in  length. 

Vagina  and  uterus  are  both  absent.  The  peritonieum  passes 
from  the  posterior  wall  of  the  bladder  to  the  anterior  wall  of 
the  rectum  in  the  same  manner  as  in  the  male.  The  floor  of  the 
recto-vesical  fossa  is  smooth,  and  without  any  thickening. 

Ovaries. — Two  large  and  healthy  ovaries  are  present  in  ab- 
normal situation.  The  ovary  upon  each  side  lies  upon  the  peri- 
tonseum  covering  the  iliacus  muscle  external  to  the  psoas  mng- 
nus.  The  left  ovary  lay  directly  over  the  left  kidney  be/ore  this 
was  removed,  and  was  separated  from  it  only  by  the  peritonceum 
and  subperitoneal  connective  tissue.  The  right  ovary  measures 
6|  ctm.  in  length,  18  mm.  in  breadth,  and  9  mm.  in  thickness. 
The  left  ovary  measures  6J  ctm.  in  length,  20  mm.  in  breadth, 
aud  13  mm.  in  thickness.  Although  the  ovaries  are  somewhat 
larger  than  normal,  tliey  appear  normal  in  structure.  Tlieir  sur- 
face presents  many  cicatrices  of  ruptured  Graafian  follicles,  and 
here  and  there  can  be  seen  little  vesicles,  which  are  ripe,  or 
nearly  ripe.  Graafian  follicles.  Each  ovary  is  closely  attached 
along  its  whole  length  to  the  peritonfeum.  The  usual  white  line 
(of  Waldeyer)  at  the  peritoneal  attachment  of  the  ovary  can  be 
seen. 

Fallopian  Tuies  and  Parovaria. — Upon  each  side  are  rudi- 
ments of  the  Fallopian  tubes.  Upon  the  right  side  the  portion 
of  the  tube  which  is  present  measures  3 J  ctm.  in  length.  It 
presents  a  normal  fimbriated  extremity.  The  other  extremity 
is  rounded  and  closed.  A  probe  can  be  passed  into  the  tube  up 
to  this  extremity.  The  diameter  does  not  vary  materially  from 
that  of  the  abdominal  portion  of  the  tube  normally.  This  rudi- 
mentary tube  lies  near  the  ovary,  to  the  base  of  which  it  is  at- 
tached by  a  meso-salpinx,  SJ  ctm,  long  and  3  ctm.  wide.  This 
meso-salpinx  is  a  thin  and  delicate  membrane,  in  which  can  be 
seen  distinctly  the  parovariuTu,  measuring  20  mm.  in  diameter, 
and  presenting  its  usual  appearance.  A  single  cyst,  of  about  the 
size  of  a  pea,  with  clear  contents,  lies  in  the  folds  of  the  meso- 
salpinx, immediately  beneath  the  fimbriated  extremity  of  the 
tube.  Upon  the  left  side  only  the  fimbriae  of  the  tube  are  pres- 
ent. A  nodule  of  adipose  tissue,  about  8  mm.  in  diameter,  lies 
between  these  fimbriae  and  the  ovary,  so  as  to  obscure  any  evi- 
dence of  a  meso-salpinx  or  a  parovarium  if  these  structures 
existed. 

Ovarian  Ligaments  and  Round  Ligaments. — The  round  liga- 
ment is  represented  upon  each  side  by  a  firm,  impervious  cord,  13 
mm.  in  greatest  diameter,  which  can  be  traced  from  the  ingui- 
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nal  canal  into  the  pelvic  cavity,  wliere  it  is  lost  in  tlje  subperi- 
toneal tissue.  The  left  round  ligament  in  lost  in  this  tissue,  cor- 
reHpondiiig  to  the  posterior  part  of  the  lower  portion  of  the 
hladder.  The  right  round  ligament  can  not  be  followed  so  far 
down  into  the  pelvic  canity.  The  left  roiind  li(;;ainent  measures 
IJj  ctni.,  and  the  right  one  10  cttn.  in  lenjjth.  Eurh  round  liga- 
ment is  joined  l)y  the  corresponding  ovarian  ligament,  which 
passes  from  the  anterior  extremity  of  the  ovary  forward  and 
somewhat  downward.  The  ovarian  ligaments  appear  as  firm, 
fibrous  cords.  The  right  ovarian  ligament  joins  the  correspond- 
ing round  ligament  in  the  inguinal  canal.  The  left  ovarian  liga- 
ment unites  with  the  left  round  ligament  a  short  distance  above 
the  brim  of  the  true  pelvic  cavity.  The  right  ligament  meas- 
ures G  cttn.,  the  loft  5  ctm.  in  length. 

The  microscopical  examination  of  the  round  ligament  shows 
that  it  is  composed  of  fibrous  tis.suo  and  smooth  muscular  tissue, 
with  blood-vessels. 

Examination  of  the  Kidney  removed  during  Life. — With  the 
exception  of  increase  in  size,  the  kidney  appears  normal.  The 
lingth  of  thT3  kidney  is  13  centimetres,  the  width  7  centimetres, 
and  the  weight  198  grammes.  The  capsule  is  stripped  off 
readily,  leaving  a  smooth  surface.  Upon  .section,  the  cortex  is 
(jf  reddish-gray  color.  Its  strite  are  distinct,  and  of  normal 
ap|)oarancc.  The  thickness  of  the  cortex  over  the  base  of  the 
pyramids  is  Ki  mm.  The  pyramids  likewise  appear  normal. 
Portions  of  the  kidney  were  examined,  both  fresh  and  after 
hardening  in  alcohol,  and  showed  no  evidences  of  disease.  There 
are  no  shrunken  glomeruli,  no  thickened  capsules,  no  lncrea.sed 
inlortubular  tissue,  no  fatty  degeneration  of  the  epithelium. 

A  number  of  measurements  were  made  of  the  diameters  of 
iho  glomeruli  and  of  the  convoluted  tubes  (after  hardening  in 
alc-uliol). 

Till)  iiiaxiinum  diameter  of  the  glomeruli  is  found  to  be  288 
/; ;  llic  iiiiniiiium,  200  fi ;  the  average  diameter,  235  u. 

The  maximum  diameter  of  the  convoluted  tubes  is  98  /i ;  the 
minimum  diameter,  45  /<;  the  average  diameter,  64  //. 

Krauso  gives  the  diameter  of  the  normal  glomeruli  as  200  // 
to  220  /I,  that  of  the  convoluted  tubes  as  20  /j  to  60  /i,  average, 
50  fi.  Loichtonstern  gives  the  maximum  diameter  of  the  nor- 
mal glomeruli  as  205//,  the  minimum  diameter  as  180  /i\  the 
maximum  diameter  of  the  convoluted  tubes  as  79  //,  the  minl- 
mmn  -t'.)  //,  average  62'7  fi. 

In  the  present  case  the  average  diameters  both  of  the  glom- 
eruli and  of  the  tubes  are  somewhat  greater  than  normal,  so 
that  these  parts  seem  to  bo  somewhat  hypertrophied.  This  in- 
crease in  the  diameter  of  the  glomeruli  and  of  the  tubes  is, 
however,  far  less  than  that  found  by  Leiclitenstern  in  his  case,* 
and  is  not  so  far  lieyond  the  normal  limits  as  to  justify  any  very 
positive  conclusions  In  view  of  the  wide  variations  in  diameter 
to  which  the  normal  elements  of  the  kidneys  are  subject.  The 
measurements  in  this  case  favor  the  view  that,  with  congenital 
doliciency  of  one  kidney,  the  Increased  size  of  the  single  kidney 
is  duo  mainly  to  hyperplasia.  The  moderate  hypertrophy  in 
the  present  case  nlono  would  not  explain  the  Increased  size  of 
Iho  organ. 

Willi  AM     11.    WkLCII. 

In  concludinji;  this  article,  I  will  insike  hold  to  offcra 
suggestion  as  to  a  method  of  procedure  that  may  be  used 
.as  &  means  of  cstablishini^  the  presence  of  two  kidneys;  it 
may  also  be  utilized  to  determine  the  condition  of  the  kid- 
ney that  is  to  remain,  ii\  a  case  in  which  it  is  advisable  to 
remove  one  because  of  its  diseased  state. 


*  Leiclitenstern,  "  IVbcr  Niorcnhypsrtrophio,"  "  Bvrliii.  klin.  Wocli- 
enschr'ift,"  1881,  Nos.  81  and  3R. 


Various  methods  have  from  time  to  time  been  suggested. 

1.  Catheterization  of  the  ureters,  a  procedure  very  diffi- 
cult to  accomplish. 

2.  Exploration  of  the  renal  regions  by  means  of  a  hand 
carried  into  the  rectum,  a  measure  difficult  of  accomplish- 
ment and  not  free  from  danger,  giving  you  information, 
perhaps,  as  to  the  presence  or  absence  of  a  kidney,  but  af- 
fording little  or  no  evidence  of  its  condition. 

3.  Cutting  down  upon  the  ureter  of  the  kidney  to  be 
extirpated,  as  in  the  operation  for  tying  the  common  iliac, 
passing  around  it  a  temporary  ligature.  Then  washing  out 
the  bladder,  collecting  the  urine  from  the  kidney  it  is  pro- 
posed to  leave,  and  examining  it — a  certain  but  too  serious 
a  method. 

4.  The  examination  of  the  renal  regions  after  opening 
the  abdomen.  This  is  a  method  that  will  determine  the 
presence  or  absence  of  a  kidney,  but  it  will  not  afford  sufla- 
cient  proof  of  the  integrity  of  the  organ. 

To  overcome  this  difficulty,  Gliick  has  recommended  the 
ligating  or  clamping  of  the  ureter,  the  subcutaneous  injec- 
tion of  a  solution  of  iodide  of  pota.ssium,  then  the  examina- 
tion of  the  urine  a  few  minutes  at\er  for  iodine.  This 
method,  although  certain,  exposes  the  patient  to  the  dangers 
of  abdominal  section  before  the  diagnosis  can  be  made. 

5.  It  has  been  suggested  to  compress  the  ureter  of  the 
kidney  to  be  extirpated,  at  its  crossing  of  the  common  iliac 
on  the  left  side,  or  its  crossing  of  the  external  iliac  on  the 
right  side,  by  means  of  the  hand  in  the  rectum,  or  by  a 
rounded  wooden  bulb.  The  bladder  is  first  washed  out,  so 
as  to  get  rid  of  all  urine  from  the  kidney  to  be  extirpated. 
That  which  comes  in  must  be  from  the  kidney  to  be  left. 
A  chemical  analysis  being  made  of  it,  you  have  the  best 
po.ssible  evidence  of  the  stiite  of  the  organ  from  which  it 
has  come. 

0.  The  method  I  have  to  suggest  is  a  modification  of 
the  latter.  It  is  to  compress  the  ureter  at  a  point  lower 
down.  I  confess  it  is  easier  of  performance  in  the  female 
than  in  the  male,  but  I  believe  it  can  be  accomplished  in 
botli.  Take  a  large  catheter,  made  of  some  substance  like 
block  tin,  bend  it  to  the  shape  of  a  Sims's  sigmoid  catheter  ; 
let  the  curve  that  pa.sses  into  the  bladder  l>e  a.s  decided  as  it 
can  be  made,  and  yet  not  so  great  as  to  interfere  with  the 
ready  passage  of  the  instrument  into  the  bladder.  Suppose 
it  to  be  the  right  ureter  you  desire  to  close.  Introduce  the 
instrument ;  then  place  the  patient  in  the  lithotomy  posi- 
tion. Now  carry  two  fingers  as  far  into  the  rectum  as  pos- 
sible* Now  place  the  catheter  so  that  its  curve  in  the 
bladder  hugs  the  right  pelvic  wall ;  the  end  of  the  curve  will 
pass  directly  acro.ss  the  line  of  the  right  ureter.  Now  press 
the  fingers  against  the  catheter,  and  the  ureter  will  be  suf- 
ficiently occluded  to  prevent  all  escape  of  urine.  By  means 
of  the  catheter  in  position  (it  may  be  double)  you  thor- 
oughly cleanse  and  empty  the  bladder.  As  fresh  urine  flows 
in  from  the  other  ureter,  it  can  be  withdrawn  and  tested. 
As  urine  from  a  sound  kidney  is  .secreted  at  about  the  rate 
of  a  minim  in  four  or  five  seconds,  it  will  not  require  long- 
contiimed  pressure  to  secure  the  amount  of  urine  necessary 

*  An  inslrumcDt  curved  «iid  grooved  lu  rvccivc  the  catbctvr  nii)chl 
ba  aiibsUluted  for  tbe  fiDger«  for  counwr-prassuro. 
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for  satisfactory  examination.  In  the  female  the  procedure 
is  more  certain  of  accomplishment  than  in  the  male,  because 
we  can,  in  a  measure,  fix  the  base  of  the  bladder  by  traction 
upon  the  anterior  vaginal  wall  by  means  of  a  tenaculum 
hooked  into  it  just  below  the  cervix,  or,  better,  well  to  the 
right  of  the  cervix,  on  the  lateral  wall,  the  traction  being 
downward  and  to  the  patient's  left. 

The  fact  that  a  patient  can  live,  and  be  in  fair  condition, 
eleven  days  without  any  kidney  tissue,  would  seem  to  prove 
that,  if  we  can  demonstrate  the  presence  of  a  sound  kidney, 
the  removal  of  its  diseased  fellow  (the  disease  reacting  un- 
favorably on  health  and  life)  is  not  only  permissible,  but 
imperative. 

NEPHEECTOMT  FOR  CHEONIC  PYELITIS 
WITH  LAEGE  PHOSPHATIC  EENAL  CAL 
CULCJS. 

By  J.  WILLISTON  WRIGHT,  M.  D., 

PROFESSOR  OF  SURGERY  IN  THE  MEDICAL  DEPARTMENT  OF  THE  UNIVERSITY 
OF  THE  CITY  OP  NEW  YORK  ;    VISITING  SURGEON  TO  BELLEVUE  HOSPITAL,  ETC. 

Mrs.  C,  American,  aged  thirty-four,  married,  the  mother 
of  two  children,  the  eldest  aged  thirteen  and  the  youngest 
nine  years.  Family  history  good.  Patient  has  always  en- 
joyed fair  health  until  about  thirteen  years  ago,  or  since 
her  first  confinement.  At  that  time  she  sustained  a  double 
laceration  of  the  cervix  uteri,  which,  in  connection  with  sub- 
involution of  the  perina3um,  has  occasioned  more  or  less 
procidentia,  both  of  the  uterus  and  of  the  bladder.  During 
this  time  she  has  lost  considerable  flesh,  has  become  thor- 
oughly anaemic,  has  suffered  much  from  frequent,  severe,  and 
protracted  headache,  from  general  debility,  loss  of  appetite, 
constipation,  inability  to  sleep,  etc. 

To  these  symptoms  has  been  added,  since  the  birth  of 
her  youngest  child  or  for  the  past  nine  years,  constant,  dull 
pain  in  the  right  lumbar  region,  in  the  right  loin,  and  fre- 
quently in  the  wholu  length  of  the  spinal  column. 

About  four  years  ago  she  first  called  my  attention  to  the 
jcondition  of  her  urine,  which,  on  examination,  gave  the  fol- 
owing  results:  Amount  for  twenty-four  hours,  variable  (16 
to  30  ounces) ;  general  appearance,  pale,  turbid  ;  deposits, 
on  standing,  nearly  one  half  of  its  bulk  of  a  thick  white  sedi- 
ment ;  odor,  ammoniacal,  foetid  ;  reaction,  alkaline ;  specific 
gravity,  1-022. 

Microscopical  Examination. — Pus  corpuscle,,  in  abun- 
dance; blood-cells  in  moderate  quantity;  mucus;  debris; 
bladder  and  vaginal  epithelium,  moderate  amount.  Crystals, 
triple  phosphates ;  stars  and  rods  of  phosphate  of  lime  or 
stellar  phosphates. 

In  this  connection,  I  may  add  that,  after  making  a  laro-e 
number  of  careful  microscopical  examinations  of  the  secre- 
tion, I  was  unable  to  find  a  single  cast,  and  in  only  one  sam- 
ple was  there  found  any  of  the  peculiar  epithelium  of  the 
kidney  or  of  its  pelvis. 

The  urine  was  at  all  times  albuminous,  but  it  was  thouoht 
not  more  so  than  could  be  accounted  for  by  the  presence  of 
a  certain  amount  of  pus  and  blood. 

The  feet  and  ankles  were  occasionally  swollen  at  night ; 
but,  as  the  oedema  usually  subsided  during  the  hours  of  re- 


cumbency, it  was  regarded  as  passive  in  its  nature  rather 
than  of  renal  origin. 

With  the  impression,  therefore,  that  she  had  no  serious 
renal  disease,  and  believing  that  many  of  her  symptoms,  in- 
eluding  the  ammoniacal  state  of  the  urine,  might  justly  be 
ascribed  to  the  condition  of  the  uterus  and  perinseum,  and 
to  their  effects  on  the  position  of  the  bladder,  I  urged  upon 
her  the  propriety  of  an  operation  for  their  relief,  advice 
which  had  been  given  her  two  years  before  by  Professor  T. 
G.  Thomas,  who  kindly  saw  her  in  consultation. 

Accordingly,  in  February,  1882,  I  closed  the  laceration 
in  the  cervix  with  six  carbolized  catgut  sutures,  and  the  peri- 
nseum with  silver  wire.  At  the  end  of  ten  days  union  of 
both  wounds  was  complete,  and  the  local  result  eminently 
salisfactor}'. 

In  the  mean  time,  or  during  the  two  weeks  of  confine- 
ment to  the  bed,  there  was  a  marked  improvement  in  the 
general  appearance  of  the  urine,  consisting  in  a  largely  di 
minished  amount  of  pus,  blood,  etc.,  rather  going  to  confimi 
the  somewhat  vague  suspicion  which  I  had  always  enter- 
tained, that  the  alkaline  state  of  the  urine  was  possibly  due 
to  imperfect  evacuation  of  the  bladder,  followed  by  rapid 
ammoniacal  decomposition  of  its  contents,  owing  to  the  dis- 
placement of  this  organ,  as  indicated  above. 

In  view  of  the  subsequent  history  of  the  case,  however, 
I  am  now  of  the  opinion  that  the  improvement  in  the  urine 
at  this  time  was  due  to  the  recumbent  position  of  the  body 
alone,  and  the  consequent  lessened  irritation  of  the  kidney, 
as  will  be  more  apparent  in  the  sequel. 

April  1,  1882. — The  urine  for  some  time  past  has  as- 
sumed its  former  unhealthy  characters,  with  the  addition  of 
a  perceptibly  gritty  deposit  of  phosphate  of  lime,  leading  me 
to  suspect  the  presence  of  a  calculus  either  in  the  ureter  or 
the  kidney,  repeated  examinations  of  the  bladder  having 
failed  to  discover  anything  there.  The  patient  suflfers  intol- 
erably with  pain  in  the  back  and  loin  of  the  right  side, 
which  is  only  partially  or  temporarily  relieved  by  assuming 
the  recumbent  position. 

A  careful  physical  examination  in  the  region  of  the  kid- 
ney failed  to  discover  anything  but  the  ordinary  area  of  dull- 
ness on  percussion. 

April  20th. — For  the  last  three  weeks  the  urine  has  con- 
tained larger  quantities  of  pus,  mingled  with  a  considerable 
amount  of  blood,  but  with  an  entire  absence  of  symptoms 
referable  to  the  bladder.  Patient  was  seen,  in  consultation, 
by  Professor  William  H.  Thomson,  who  agreed  with  me  in 
the  diagnosis  of  chronic  pyelitis,  probably  depending  upon  the 
constantly  alkaline  state  of  the  urine,  with,  possibly,  the 
presence  of  a  calculus  either  in  the  ureter  or  kidney. 

Ordered  small  doses  of  camphorated  tincture  of  opium  in 
an  infusion  of  buchu,  together  with  such  an  amount  of  alcohol 
as  she  could  bear,  in  the  hope  of  rendering  the  secretion  acid. 
This  treatment,  after  a  faithful  trial,  had  no  other  effect 
than  to  enable  the  patient  to  sleep  somewhat  better  than  be- 
fore. 

May  16th. — In  order  to  determine  if  possible  the  ques- 
tion of  stone  in  the  kidney,  a  fine  aspirator  needle  was  passed 
through  the  lumbar  region  into  the  organ  in  various  direc- 
tions, being  careful  to  avoid  its  pelvis  and  the  close  prox- 
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imity  to  it  of  the  abdominal  aorta  and  the  ascending  vena 
cava. 

Tlie  result  of  the  operation  was  purely  negative,  except 
that,  in  examining  the  bloody  serum  withdrawn  by  the  aspi- 
rator, I  found  a  single  cluster  of  triple  phosphate  crystals — 
showing  that  the  phosphatic  condition  of  the  urine  was  pres- 
ent even  here,  and  did  not,  therefore,  take  place  altogether  in 
the  bladder  as  a  result  of  decomposition. 

Anotlier  careful  physical  examination  failed  to  tuake  out 
the  kidney,  except  as  indicated  by  percussion. 

June  1st. — ("ondition  of  patient  unchanged,  except  that 
she  is  gradually  losing  ground. 

Her  treatment  consists  of  tonics,  inineral  acids,  with  wine 
or  punch,  and  as  much  nourishment  as  she  can  take,  and 
which,  on  account  of  the  irritable  state  of  the  stomach,  often 
amounts  to  very  little. 

Julij  16th. — Condition  unchanged.  Another  examina- 
tion made  with  reference  to  feeling  the  kidney  and,  if  possi- 
ble, determining  its  size  and  general  condition  ;  negative,  as 
before.  Patient  went  to  the  country,  but  was  so  wretched 
while  there  that  she  returned  at  the  end  of  two  weeks. 

September  22d. — During  my  absence  from  the  city  since 
last  report,  patient  had  occasion  to  consult  my  friend  Dr. 
E.  L.  Partridge,  who,  in  examining  the  abdomen  with  ref- 
erence to  some  uterine  displacement,  discovered  a  tumor  iu 
the  right  loin.  The  tumor  was  now  eiusily  recognized  by 
the  touch,  occupied  a  position  between  the  lower  border  of 
the  ribs  and  the  crest  of  the  ilium,  was  as  large  as  the  fist, 
very  hard,  quite  movable,  and  vrry  sensitive  to  pressure. 

At  about  the  center  of  its  inner  margin  there  was  felt  a 
nodulated  mass,  about  the  size  of  an  English  walnut,  which 
was  much  harder  than  the  remainder  of  the  tumor,  and 
which  was  much  more  sensitive,  the  patient  complaining  of 
nausea  and  great  |)ain  when  it  was  handled,  an<l  especially 
when  it  was  compressed  between  the  fingers. 

Believing  the  tumor  to  be  the  displaced  kidney,  and  the 
nodulated  mass  a  stone  in  its  pelvis,  I  again  made  use  of  the 
.ispirator  needle,  passing  it  through  the  tumor  both  from  the 
lumbar  region  and  tVom  the  loin  iu  various  directions,  but 
without  being  able  to  enoounler  tlie  calculus,  probably  from 
my  great  care  in  avoiding  the  large  vessels  in  its  neighbor- 
hood, as  at  the  former  attempt. 

I  now  advised  the  removal  of  the  whole  kidney,  after 
making  a  plain  statement  of  the  risks  to  be  incurred,  basing 
the  advice  upon  the  following  conclusions,  viz. : 

First,  the  ahiinst  positive  evidence  of  a  large  stone  in  its 
interior. 

Secondly,  the  prol)ability  of  the  kidney  being  di.seased 
and  useless. 

Thirdly,  the  fact  of  its  being  enlarged  and  displaced. 

Fourthly,  the  strong  probability  of  the  patient's  early 
demise  from  pain  and  exhaustion  unless  relieved  by  operation. 

FiVthly,  the  facility  with  which  the  operation  could  be 
performed  owing  to  the  favorable  position  of  the  organ  and 
the  emaciated  condition  of  the  patient,  together  with  the 
probabilities  of  the  left  kidney  being  sound,  as  indicated  by 
the  absence  of  casts  in  the  urine,  and  in  its  ability  to  do  the 
work  of  excretion  alone,  as  it  had  doubtless  been  doing  for 
several  months,  or  possibly  years  past. 


The  patient  cheerfully  and  gladly  accepted  the  alterna- 
tive, saying  she  preferred  to  take  any  risk  which  offered  the 
faiutcst  hope  of  relief,  rather  than  to  live  on  in  her  present 
condition. 

Professors  Thomas  M.  Markoe  and  T.  G.  Thomas  were 
now  asked  to  see  the  patient,  confirm  the  diagnosis,  and  in- 
dorse the  propriety  of  an  operation.  Both  of  these  gentle- 
men agreed  with  me  that  the  tumor  in  the  loin  was  a  dis- 
placed kidney,  and,  while  not  entirely  unanimous  as  to  the 
probable  nature  of  its  disease,  were  decidedly  of  the  opin- 
ion, in  view  of  the  history  of  the  case,  that  an  operation  for 
its  removal  would  be  eminently  justifiable  and  proper. 

Accordingly,  at  .3  p.  m.,  October  14,  1882,  in  the  pres- 
ence of  Drs.  Post,  Markoe,  Polk,  I.usk,  Keyes,  L.  A.  Stim- 
son.  Partridge,  Wynkoop,  Heuel,  S.  W.  Smith,  and  Gibbs, 
the  patient  was  brought  under  the  influence  of  sulphuric  ether, 
and  an  incision  six  inches  in  length  made  along  the  outer 
border  of  the  rectus  muscle  on  the  right  side,  dividing  the 
skin  and  superficial  fascia  down  to  the  external  oblique 
muscle  of  the  abdomen.  The  other  layers  of  the  abdominal 
wall  were  then  divided  separately  on  a  director  down  to  the 
peritonajum.  A  few  fil/ers  of  the  attachment  of  the  rectus 
to  the  seventh  rib  were  also  divided  in  order  to  obtain  more 
room. 

After  controlling  all  lucmorrhage  by  torsion  or  the  liga- 
ture, the  peritonreum  was  incised  on  the  director  to  the  full 
extent  of  the  wound.  The  right  lobe  of  the  liver  now  came 
prominently  into  view,  projecting  nearly  two  inches  below 
the  free  border  of  the  ribs,  beneath  which  the  kidney  could 
easily  be  made  out. 

I  next  introduced  my  right  hand  into  the  abdomen, 
searched  for,  found,  and  examined  the  left  kidney,  making 
>ure  that  it  contained  no  cfdculus ;  that  it  occupied  its  nor- 
mal position,  and  was  of  normal  size  and  shape.  The  ova- 
ries, uterus,  and  bhidder,  together  with  nearly  all  of  the 
other  treasures  of  the  abdominal  cavity,  were  interrogated  in 
like  manner,  and  were  regarded  as  healthy. 

The  ascen<ling  colon  was  now  drawn  toward  the  median 
line  of  the  body  ;  the  outer  layer  of  the  mcso-colon  scratched 
through  with  the  blunt  point  of  a  director  and  the  finger 
nail.  On  reachiiig  the  kidney,  it  was  found  to  be  somewhat 
adherent  to  the  under  or  posterior  surface  of  this  layer  of 
the  peritotio'um,  as  also  to  conden.sed  bands  of  connective 
tissue  in  all  directions.  These,  however,  were  separated  bv 
the  finger  without  diflSculty,  and  the  kidney  easily  brouitht 
to  the  surface  of  the  wound.  Tlie  ureter  was  now  tied  with 
••1  strong  ligature  of  carbolized,  braided  silk,  and  divided. 

The  four  branches  uf  the  renal  artery,  together  with  the 
renal  vein,  imbedded  in  a  mass  of  adipose  and  connoctiTc 
tissue,  were  secured  en  masse  with  a  strong  double  ligature 
of  the  same  material,  the  kidney  removed,  and  the  ends  of 
the  ligatures  brought  out  at  the  most  dependent  part  of  the 
wound. 

The  peritoneal  cavity  was  then  sponged  out  with  a  weak 
solution  (one  per  cent.)  of  carbolic  acid,  and  the  wound 
closed  with  three  deep  silver-wire  sutures,  including  the  peri- 
tonaeum, three  hare-lip  pins  .ind  throe  or  four  superficial  silk 
sutures,  supported  by  strips  of  rubber  pL-ister,  the  wound 
covered  with  a  thick  layer  of  carbolized  cotton,  a  firm  ab- 
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domiiial  bandage,  and  the  patient  placed  in  a  warm  bed. 
The  operation  occupied  one  liour,  a  large  portion  of  which 
time  was  consumed  in  making  the  external  incision  and  in 
controlling  all  bleeding  vessels  before  opening  the  peritonaeum. 
The  patient  boi'e  the  operation  remarkably  well.  There  was 
slight  failure  of  the  pulse  when  the  abdominal  cavity  was 
opened,  but  it  soon  rallied  under  the  effect  of  one  or  two 
hypodermic  injections  of  brandy,  the  last  of  which  was  com- 
bined with  Tljv  of  Magendie's  solution  of  morphine. 

At  8  p.  M.,  pulse  80,  of  good  quality,  temperature  99-75°, 
respiration  20  ;  slight  nausea  from  ether.  Ordered  pounded 
ice  to  be  swallowed  frequently,  and  gave  njlv  of  Magendie's 
solution  of  morphine  hypodermically. 

The  kidney  weighed  3  vij,  3  v,  grs.  xxxv,  was  in  a  con- 
dition of  chronic  pyelitis.  In  its  interior,  and  projecting 
into  its  pelvis,  was  an  irregular,  hatchet-shaped  pbospliatic 
stone  weighing  135  gr.iins.  That  portion  of  the  stone  which 
represented  the  blade  of  the  hatchet  occupied  and  distended 
the  pelvis,  while  the  part  corresponding  to  the  handle  lay 
along  the  floor  of  the  sinus. 

October  15th  to  20th. — Since  the  operation,  patient's  con- 
dition has  been  uniformly  favorable.  The  pulse  has  averaged 
about  82  per  minute,  the  temperature  100-5°,  respiration  20. 
She  has  passed  about  twenty-six  ounces  of  urine  per  day, 
presenting  the  following  conditions  :  Reaction,  acid  ;  specific 
gravitv,  1-016;  albumin,  none;  pus,  none;  blood,  none; 
crystals,  none.  The  wound  has  healed  by  the  first  intention, 
except  where  the  ligatures  lead  out. 

October  20th. — Bowels  have  not  moved  since  the  opera- 
tion. At  2  P.  M.,  patient  is  very  nervous,  and  complains  of 
intense  nausea;  abdomen  slightly  tympanitic,  but  not  tender. 
Ordered  large  turpentine  enema,  which  relieved  her  of  some 
flatus,  but  no  faecal  matter. 

October  21st,  9  A.  M. — Looks  badly ;  has  not  slept  dur- 
ing the  night ;  very  sick  at  the  stomach  ;  retching  incessant- 
ly ;  complains  of  dyspnoea,  due,  evidently,  to  interference  with 
the  function  of  the  diaphragm  from  the  now  greatly  distended 
abdomen ;  pulse  90,  temperature  99-5°.  The  turpentine 
enema  was  repeated,  but  it  came  away  without  even  a  change 
of  color.  Ordered  cathartic  of  senna,  manna,  and  Rochelle 
salts,  after  giving  iTJJx  of  Magendie's  solution  of  morphine 
hypodermically.     This  was  promptly  rejected. 

October  22d,  5  A.  M. — Has  passed  a  bad  night ;  there 
are  now  all  of  the  evidences  of  intestinal  obstruction.  Or- 
dered Magendie's  solution,  TTEx,  followed  by  hydrarg.  chlo- 
mite,  gr.  xx  ;  12  m.,  the  calomel  has  been  vomited,  and 
the  bowels  have  not  moved  ;  4  p.  m.,  large  enema  of  carbonic- 
acid  water,  which  came  away  unchanged ;  6  p.  m.,  Professor 
M'^illiam  M.  Polk  saw  her  in  consultation,  and  regarded  the 
symptoms  as  evidently  those  of  obstruction  without  perito- 
nitis ;  7  p.  M.,  passed  rectal  tube  twenty-four  inches  into  large 
intestine  and  injected  through  it  two  quarts  of  warm  soap- 
suds containing  a  little  turpentine,  which  brought  away  a 
small  amount  of  liquid  fseces ;  7.30  p.  m.,  repeated  the  injec- 
tion, with  like  result;  8  p.m.,  injected  two  quarts  of  car- 
bonic-acid water,  which,  like  the  other  injections,  came  away 
without  aflording  any  relief  to  the  symptoms. 

I  now  punctured  the  distended  intestines  through  the 
abdominal  walls  in  six  or  eight  places  with  a  small  aspirator 


needle,  allowing  the  accumulated  gas  to  escape ;  but  as  the 
vomiting  continued,  and  believing  that  I  had  to  deal  either 
with  an  intussusception  or  with  a  twist  in  some  portion  of 
the  small  intestine,  and  as  I  felt  sure  the  patient  must  die  of 
exhaustion  before  midnight  unless  relieved,  I  resolved  to 
open  the  abdominal  cavity  at  the  site  of  the  original  wound, 
introduce  my  hand,  find  the  obstruction,  and,  if  possible,  re- 
duce it. 

The  old  scar  was,  therefore,  divided  with  scissois  to  the 
extent  of  four  inches,  beginning  at  its  lower  extremity  and 
using  the  ligatures,  which  still  led  out  at  this  point,  as  a 
guide. 

Having  reached,  in  this  way,  the  stump  of  the  renal 
vessels  and  the  ureter,  I  encountered,  on  their  inner  aspect, 
or  toward  the  median  line,  a  fluctuating  tumor  of  the  size  of 
a  hen's  egg,  into  which  I  pushed  a  director,  following  this 
with  ray  finger,  and  eftected  a  free  opening,  from  which  about 
three  ounces  of  very  foetid  pus  were  discharged. 

The  discovery  of  this  abscess  was  something  of  a  revela- 
tion, as  there  had  been  no  symptom  pointing  to  its  formation, 
either  in  the  way  of  pain,  tenderness,  rise  of  temperature,  in- 
crease of  pulse,  or  enlargement  of  that  side. 

As  soon  as  the  abscess  was  emptied,  the  ascending  colon, 
which  had  evidently  been  obstructed  at  that  point,  as  well  as 
the  other  divisions  of  the  large  intestine,  began  a  series  of 
writhing  movements,  which  could  be  seen  plainly  through  the 
abdominal  walls,  accompanied  by  loud  gurgling  sounds,  as  of 
gas  rapidly  changing  its  locality.  A  considerable  quantity 
of  gas  now  discharged  from  the  anus.  Within  twenty  min- 
utes the  patient  ceased  vomiting  and  said  she  felt  much  bet- 
ter. The  abscess  cavity  was  washed  out  with  a  weak  solu- 
tion of  carbolic  acid,  a  drainage  tube  introduced,  a  hypoder- 
mic injection  of  morphine  administered,  and  the  patient  left 
to  rest. 

October  23d,  9  A.  M. — Slept  three  or  four  hours  during 
the  night ;  stomach  quiet ;  has  taken  a  little  milk  and  brandy, 
and  has  retained  it.  Gave  large  enema  through  rectal  tube, 
which  brought  away  some  f«cal  matter  and  much  wind ;  4 
p.  M.,  has  had  three  large  ftecal  movements  since  last  visit ;  is 
greatly  relieved  thereby,  but  is  thoroughly  exhausted. 

October  30th. — Has  been  in  a  very  weak  state  since  last 
report,  but  otherwise  comfortable ;  has  taken  small  quantities 
of  milk,  brandy,  and  beef-tea.  Ligature  on  ureter  came  away 
to-day.  The  bowels  have  moved  regularly ;  the  abdomen  has 
remained  soft  and  natural,  and  free  from  pain  or  tenderness. 

November  1st. — Urine  turbid  and  offensive ;  contains  a 
quantity  of  pus,  with  some  shreddy  particles  and  small  coagu- 
la;  has  the  same  odor  as  the  pus  from  the  abscess. 

I  infer  that  the  tied  ureter  has  ulcerated  oft"  without  clos- 
ing its  canal,  and  is  draining  the  abscess  into  the  bladder, 
especially  as  the  abscess  has  nearly  ceased  discharging  ex- 
ternally. Ordered  bladder  washed  out  twice  daily  with  car- 
bolized  solution  of  borax. 

November  i5<A.— External  wound  has  healed,  except 
where  ligature  on  vessels  leads  out. 

November  25th. — Ligature  on  vessels  came  away  to-day, 
bringing  with  it  quite  a  large  mass  of  decomposed  fat,  fibrous 
tissue,  etc. 

January   IS,   1883. — Since   last    report    patient   has   re- 
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mained  in  a  feeble  state,  owing  chiefly,  as  I  judge,  to  pro- 
longed suppuration  from  tlie  cavity  of  the  abscess,  \vbich 
still  continues  to  drain  itself  into  the  bladder.  She  passes 
an  average  of  about  thirty  ounces  of  urine  a  day,  which, 
aside  from  the  pus  it  contains,  is  of  a  normal  quality.  She 
sits  up  for  a  short  time  each  day,  has  a  good  appetite,  good 
digestion,  and  is  now  evidently  improving.  Indeed,  so  far 
as  the  operation  and  the  ability  of  her  remaining  kidney  to 
do  the  work  of  excretion  are  concerned,  I  think  I  may  safely 
,         say  that  the  patient  has  recovered. 

The  chief  cause,  then,  of  her  protracted  illness  after  the 
operation  seems  to  have  been  entirely  due  to  a  serious  acci- 
dental complication,  which,  with  a  larger  experience  in  such 
cases,  might  be  avoideii. 

Remarks. — The  operation  of  nephrectomy,  first  practiced 
by  Walcott  in  1861,  and  eight  years  later  by  Simon,  has 
been  performed  about  one  hundred  and  six  times,  in  forty- 
eight  of  which  the  results  are  known  to  have  been  fatal. 
This  showing,  though  not  of  the  most  encouraging  character, 
is  sufliciently  favorable  to  justify  the  operation  in  cases  of 
incurable  affections  of  the  kidney  in  which  it  can  be  deter- 
mined beforehand  botli  that  a  second  kidney  exists,  and  that 
it  is  sufficiently  healthy  to  do  the  work  of  excretion  alone. 

The  kidney  may  be  reached  by  one  of  three  diflcrent 
routes — viz.,  first,  through  the  lumbar  region  ;  secondly, 
by  laparatomy  performed  in  the  median  line;  and,  thirdly, 
liy  what  is  known  as  Langenbuch's  method,  or  an  incision 
llirough  the  aliilciminal  \v;ills  at  the  outer  border  of  the  rectus 
iimscle. 

Thus  far  the  lumbar  incision  has  given  the  iiirgest  num- 
ber of  recoveries;  but  the  necessarily  limited  extent  of  the 
incision  in  this  localily,  unless  increased  by  resection  of  a 
|)i)rtion  of  the  twelfth  rib,  the  greater  depth  of  the  wound, 
and  the  difficulties  in  dealing  with  such  possible  complica- 
tions as  luemorrhage,  adhesions,  etc.,  together  with  the  ac- 
knowledged greater  danger  of  ditfuse  cellular  inflammation, 
would  seem  to  more  than  counterbalance  the  extra  hazard  of 
o|iening  the  peritonanim  by  abdominal  section. 

Langcnbueh's  incision,  on  the  othur  hand,  certainly  en- 
ables the  operator  to  expose  the  kidney  with  great  facility, 
and  to  remove  it  in  all  cases  if  necessary,  which  can  not  be 
said  of  the  lumbar  incision. 

Langenbuch's  method  also  has  this  great  advantace  over 
section  of  the  abdomen  in  the  middle  line :  that  there  is 
much  less  trouble  during  the  operation  from  protrusion  <>t 
the  intestines,  and  that  the  incision  comes  almost  directly 
over  the  tract  of  the  ascending  colon,  thus  enabliii<T  fiie  sur- 
geon to  reach  the  outer  layer  of  the  meso-colon,  which  con- 
tains very  few  vessels,  simply  by  turning  the  large  intestine 
toward  the  median  line. 

Tlic  proper  manjigement  of  the  blood-vessels  of  the  kid- 
ni  y  and  the  ureter  is  a  matter  which  larger  experience  alone 
can  deternune  ;  hut  that  upon  the  rightful  decision  of  the 
•luestion  will  often  depend  the  success  or  failure  of  the  oper- 
ation, so  far  as  the  life  of  the  patient  is  concerned,  there  can 
he  no  room  for  doubt. 

Judging  t'rom  my  experience  witli  a  single  case,  if  1  were 
to  do  the  operation  again  I  should  endeavor  to  isolate  the 
four   diverging  branches  of  the  renal   arterv,  as  well  a-  the 


renal  vein,  from  the  mass  of  fat  and  conDCCtivc  tissue  sur- 
rounding them,  and  ligate  each  one  separately,  even  .it  the 
expense  of  a  little  longer  exposure  of  the  pcritonxum,  rather 
than  to  tie  them  en  masse,  as  was  done  in  the  present  case ; 
moreover,  I  would  cut  the  ligatures  short  and  leave  them  to 
take  care  of  themselves,  in  the  hope  that  they  would  either 
become  absorbed  or  encysted,  rather  than  to  load  them  out 
through  the  wound,  thereby  encouraging  the  formation  of  a 
suppurative  tract. 

To  a  neglect  of  these  precautions  I  attribute  the  occur- 
rence of  the  abscess  which  has  delayed  the  recovery  of  mv 
patient  during  the  past  three  months. 

With  regard  to  the  ureter,  I  believe  that  whenever  pye- 
litis is  present,  and  especially  whenever  a  calculus  exists, 
either  in  tlie  sinus  or  in  the  pelvis,  this  tube  is  neces.sarily 
diseased,  and  that  an  attempt  should  always  be  made,  there- 
fore, to  remove  as  much  of  it  as  possible  by  ligating  its  vesi- 
cal extremity  and  bringing  the  remainder  of  it  out  through 
the  lowest  part  of  the  wound,  as  recommended  by  Mr.  Thorn- 
ton ;  another  argument,  by  the  way,  in  favor  of  laparotomy 
over  the  lumljar  incision. 

Had  this  been  done  in  the  present  case,  I  have  no  doubt 
that  my  patient  would  have  been  spared  the  annoyance  of 
having  an  abdominal  abscess  drain  itself  into  her  bladder, 
although,  under  the  circumstances,  it  could  hardly  Lave  se- 
lected a  safer  place,  aside  from  the  external  wound. 
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REMOVAL     OF     A     VESICAL     CALCULUS 

WEIGIIIXG    THREE    THOUSAXD    FIVE 

HUNDRED    AND     FORTY-ONE    GRAINS 

FROM  A  BOY  SIXTEEN  YEARS  OF  AGE. 

By  JOSEPH  W.  nOWE,  M.  D., 

I'UOPEasnil  or  CLINICAL  SDROEnr   IN   BELLEVDE  DOSPIT.IL   VEDICAI.  COLLEOE. 

TiiEiiE  arc  many  points  of  interest  connected  with  the 
following  cjise  of  urinary  calculus.  It  is  the  largest  calculus 
ever  found  in  the  bladder  of  a  patient  at  so  early  an  a^e  as 
sixteen.  Larger  stones  have  occasionally  been  found  in  the 
adult  bladder,  before  and  after  death,  but  they  are  of  ex- 
treme rarity,  and  there  are  no  eases  that  I  can  find  on  record 
of  recovery  taking  place  after  their  removal.  The  extrac- 
tion of  large  calculi  has  always  been  attended  with  great 
mortality.  The  tables  given  by  Crosse,  in  an  an.ilysis  of 
seven  hundred  and  four  ca.ses,  afford  a  very  clear  illustration 
of  this  fact.  He  found  that  when  the  stone  weighed  from 
two  to  three  ounces,  the  proportion  of  daiths  was  1  in  2-18; 
from  three  to  four  ounces,  1  in  1-57;  and  from  four  to  five 
ounces  (the  largest  found),  1  in  1-66.  In  view  of  thc«e 
statements,  the  successful  removal  of  a  calculus  weighing 
over  eight  ounces,  avoirdupois,  must  be  regarded  as  excep- 
tional. 

The  history  of  the  case  is  as  follows:  Patrick  Colbert, 
aged  sixteen,  residing  at  (irecnpoint,  L.  L,  presented  him- 
self at  my  college  clinic,  in  Bellevuc  Hospital  Medical  Col- 
lege, on  October  23d.  He  complained  of  pain  in  the  region 
of  the  bladder  during  the  act  of  urination,  p.iin  in  the  loins, 
and  on  the  inner  side  of  the  thighs.  There  was  a  frequent 
desire  to  micturate,  and  a  great  increase  in  the  pain  during, 
and  also  after,  the  act.     lie  first  noticed  pain  during  urina- 
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tion  seven  years  before,  but  gave  it  little  or  no  attention 
for  a  couple  of  years,  until  he  noticed  a  great  deal  of  sedi- 
ment in  the  urine.  He  then  consulted  a  physician  in  a 
city  dispensary,  who  gave  him  medicine  for  what  he  called 
the  gravel.  The  treatment  relieved  him  for  a  while,  but 
the  painful  symptoms  returned  again  with  renewed  violence. 
Notwithstanding  his  illness,  he  was  able  to  work  at  his 
trade  in  a  junk-shop ;  but  within  the  past  twelve  months  he 
had  frequent  attacks  of  pain,  accompanied  with  fever,  com- 
pelling him  to  go  to  bed,  where  he  would  remain  for  several 
days,  and  then  again  resume  work.  An  examination  with 
a  sound  revealed  the  presence  of  a  large  stone.  With  the 
finger  in  the  rectum  its  unusual  dimensions  were  easily  as- 
certained. Notwithstanding  this,  I  deemed  it  advisable  to 
attempt  its  extraction  through  the  perinasum,  thinking  that 
I  might  be  able  to  crush  it  with  a  lithotrite.  I  was  assisted 
during  the  operation  by  Professor  Dennis,  and  by  Drs. 
Schweig,  Waldo,  and  Willis. 

The  patient  was  etherized,  and  a  grooved  stafi  was  intro- 
duced and  held  in  position  by  Professor  Dennis.  An  in- 
cision was  then  made  in  the  median  line,  an  inch  and  a  half 
in  length,  down  to  the  urethra,  which  latter  was  opened 
almost  to  the  same  extent.  Wood's  bisector  was  then 
passed  on  the  grooved  staff  into  the  bladder.  The  opening 
thus  made  admitted  the  index  finger  with  great  ease,  when  the 
size  and  general  character  of  the  stone  were  readily  defined. 
Although  convinced  that  it  would  be  impossible  to  crush  it 
or  remove  it  through  the  perinceum,  I  passed  in  Civiale's 
lithotrite,  and  endeavored  to  grasp  the  stone.  Failing  with 
this,  I  then  tried  Bigelow's  instrument  with  a  like  result. 
Ceasing  all  efforts  in  this  direction,  the  patient's  position 
was  changed  and  an  incision  three  inches  in  length  was 
made  in  the  median  line  above  the  pubes,  and  continued 
down  to  the  bladder.  A  sound  introduced  through  the 
perineal  wound  into  the  bladder  facilitated  the  incision 
through  the  anterior  wall  of  the  viscus,  which  was  made 
from  the  border  of  the  peritoneal  fold  above  to  the  pubes 
below,  fully  exposing  the  stone.  The  bladder  was  then 
found  to  be  firmly  contracted  on  the  stone  in  such  a  manner 
as  to  render  it  impossible  to  enter  a  forceps  on  its  sides  suf- 
ficiently far  to  grasp  and  extract  it.  After  several  vain  at- 
tempts to  remove  it,  both  with  the  fingers  and  with  the 
forceps,  I  passed  my  right  index  finger  into  the  bladder 
through  the  perineal  opening  until  it  impinged  on  the  lower 
border  of  the  calculus,  while  above  I  grasped  the  rough  pro- 
jecting part  with  the  fingers  of  my  left  hand.  Then,  by 
pushing  with  great  force  upward  with  the  index  finger  and 
lifting  with  my  left  hand,  I  was  enabled  to  force  the  calculus 
out  of  the  bladder.  It  was  held  so  firmly  that  several  min- 
utes were  consumed  in  this  manoeuvre  alone.  During  the 
manipulations  through  the  abdominal  incision  the  perito- 
naeum was  opened,  and  a  loop  of  intestine  came  down.  This 
was  returned  to,  and  retained  in,  its  natural  position  with- 
out difliculty.  The  stone  measured  three  inches  in  its  long- 
est diameter  and  two  and  a  quarter  inches  in  its  transverse 
diameter.  Its  weight,  as  ascertained  by  Mr.  Peabody,  at 
Caswell,  Hazard  &  Co.'s,  was  three  thousand  five  hundred 
and  forty-one  grains. 

After  the  removal  of  the  stone,  a  piece  of  ice  was  placed 


in  the  bladder,  to  control  the  haemorrhage  which  took  place 
from  a  spot  on  the  floor  of  the  organ,  to  which  the  stone 


seemed  to  have  been  attached.  As  there  appeared  to  be 
free  drainage  through  the  perinaeum,  I  concluded  to  follow 
the  old  rule,  and  not  place  any  sutures  in  the  walls  of  the 


bladder.     The  opening  in  the  walls  of  the  abdomen  was 
closed  with  silk  sutures,  excepting  at  its  most  depending 
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portion,  where  a  space  of  half  an  incli  was  left  for  additional 
drainage. 

The  patient  was  ordered  a  teaspoonful  of  the  United 
States  solution  of  morphine,  to  be  repeated  every  two  or 
three  hour^i  until  the  respirations  were  down  to  thirteen  a 
minute.  In  all  operations  where  the  peritoneal  cavity  has 
hoen  opened,  designedly  or  by  aeeidont,  I  have  been  in  the 
habit  of  adiniiiistcring  almost  as  much  morphine  as  if  the 
[)atient  already  had  peritoneal  inflammation.  1  am  inclined 
to  the  opinion  that  peritonitis  may  often  be  averted  by  this 
treatment. 

The  patient  recovered  from  the  effects  of  the  ether  in  a 
short  time,  but  about  an  hour  afterward  began  to  show  signs 
of  collapse.  His  extremities  became  cold,  and  liis  pulse 
weak  and  fluttering.  The  house  surgeon,  Dr.  Seabury,  ad- 
ministered stimulants  freely,  and  he  soon  rallied,  seeming  to 
be  very  little  the  worse  for  the  operation.  On  the  morning 
following,  liis  temperature  rose  to  103°  Fahr.,  and  he  com- 
plained of  pain  in  liis  back,  head,  and  limbs.  The  urine 
was  oozing  freely  through  the  lower  portion  of  the  abdomi- 
nal wound,  and  through  the  pcrinicum.  On  the  third  day 
after  the  operation  (\\'cdnesday),  the  urine  had  ceased  to 
flow  through  the  perineal  wound,  owing  to  the  inflamma- 
tory tumefaction  there,  but  it  escaped  very  freely  through 
the  lower  part  of  the  opening  in  the  abdomen.  A  small 
(|uantity  also  came  away  through  the  urethra.  In  order  to 
make  the  drainage  perfect,  another  suture  was  removed  in 
front,  which  left  over  an  inch  of  the  incision  at  its  lower  part 
open.  This  was  necessary,  in  order  to  insure  the  absolute 
safety  of  the  peritoneal  cavity,  which  liad  been  opened  during 
the  operation.  His  temperature  at  this  time  was  102°  Fahr., 
jiulse  98.  A  gum-clastic  cithetcr  w.is  introduced  through 
the  periniBum  into  the  bladder,  and  allowed  to  remain.  The 
following  day,  as  only  i»n  ounce  of  urine  had  passed  through 
the  instrument,  and  as  it  occasioned  considerable  pain,  it 
was  removed,  leaving  the  drainage  to  the  abdominal  open- 
ing. The  urine  flowed  constantly  at  this  point,  and  a  few 
drops  also  escaped  through  tlie  urethra.  The  temperature 
was  down  to  100°  F.,  and  Iiis  pulse  ranged  between  90  and 
100.  t>n  Friday,  the  urine  began  to  have  an  ammoniacal 
odor,  and  he  comi)lained  of  some  pain  in  the  hypogiustric 
region.  The  bladder  was  then  washed  out  with  carbolized 
water,  and  afterward  with  a  solution  of  borax.  These  wash- 
ings were  repeated  three  or  four  times  daily  until  the  open- 
ing got  too  small  for  the  catheter. 

On  Saturday,  his  morphine  was  discontinued,  with  the 
result  of  bringing  about  a  state  of  partial  collapse.  His 
temperature  became  sub-normal  (97°  F.),  !ind  his  pulse  was 
weak  and  thready.  The  renewed  administration  of  the  inor- 
[ihine,  in  ccmjunction  with  whisky  and  digitalis,  soon  re- 
lieveil  him.  This  sinking  occurred  again  a  few  days  after- 
ward, from  a  similar  cause,  ami  was  rcliovcd,  as  before,  bv 
stimulants. 

Little  or  no  change  occurred  in  his  general  condition 
during  the  next  few  days.  He  ate  well,  slept  well,  and  had 
little  or  no  pain.  Two  weeks  from  the  date  of  the  opera- 
tion he  was  dressed  and  allowed  to  go  up-stairs  to  the  lec- 
ture-room of  the  college.  He  expressed  himself  as  feeling 
strong  and  able  to  resume  his  work  in  the  juuk-shop.     The 


urine  was  still  flowing  freely  through  the  abdominal  wound, 
though  the  opening  was  comparatively  small,  and  seemed  to 
be  closing  rapidly.  A  small  quantity  of  urine  was  passed 
by  the  urethra,  but  none  whatever  through  the  perina-um. 
The  daily  washing  of  the  bladder  was  discontinaed  about 
this  time,  owing  to  the  pain  produced  at  the  narrow  open- 
ing by  the  passage  of  the  nozzle  of  the  syringe,  and  also 
because  the  water  was  comparatively  free  from  ammoniacal 
odor. 

Four  weeks  from  the  date  of  the  operation  the  abdomi- 
nal wound  had  entirely  healed,  and  all  the  water  wa.s  passed 
by  the  natural  channel.  He  left  the  hospital  a  few  days 
later,  entirely  well. 

An  analysis  of  the  stone  was  made  by  Professor  Dore- 
mus.  He  found  that  it  "consisted  of  a  central  mass  of  nu- 
clei, and  five  surrounding  layers.  The  nuclei  consisted  of 
oxalate  of  lime.  The  first  layer  of  matrix,  in  which  the 
nuclei  are  imbedded,  is  composed  of  phosphate  of  magne- 
sium and  ammonium,  phosphate  and  carbonate  of  lime,  and 
traces  of  oxalate  of  lime.  The  second  layer  of  matrix  con- 
sists of  phosphate  of  magnesium  and  ammonium  and  phos- 
phate of  lime.  The  third  and  fourth  layers  have  the  same 
i-omposition.  The  fifth  layer  is  formed  of  large  crystals  of 
phosphate  of  magnesium  ami  ammonium.  The  two  inner 
layers  are  the  most  compact.  They  contain  a  greater  pro- 
j)ortion  of  the  phosphate  of  lime  than  of  phosphate  of 
magnesium  and  ammonium.  The  center  layers  are  full  of 
little  cavities,  being  the  spaces  between  the  crystals.  The 
whole  calculus  is  remarkably  free  from  uric  acid  or  the 
urates.  Even  the  dust  from  all  parts  of  the  calculus,  the 
result  of  cutting  it  in  two,  yields  but  the  slightest  reaction 
for  uric  acid." 

From  a  careful  study  of  this  case,  and  from  an  examina- 
tion of  the  records  of  the  extraction  of  large  calculi  through 
the  perina'um  and  rectum,  I  am  convinced  that  the  supra- 
l>ubic  operation  is  the  only  safe  one.  The  stone  can  be 
removed  without  lacerating  important  organs.  Free  drain- 
age can  be  kept  up  through  a  perineal  opening,  as  well  as 
through  the  lower  extremity  of  the  abdominal  incision, 
thus  reducing  to  a  minimum  the  danger  arising  from  urinary 
infiltration  and  peritonitis. 


A  TlirSS  FOK  THE  RETEXTK^X  OF  FLOAT- 
iXU   KIDXKY. 

Bt  a.  A.  SMITH,  M.  [>., 
inoriraon  r>r  xateiia  xedica  asd  TiiiBArKCTici',  aso  or  cLnncAi.  mDi- 

CINK.    IN    BEULETUV    UOeriTAL   MEDICAL  COLUCfiB. 

Having  tried,  in  a  case  of  floating  kidney,  to  give  relief 
by  means  of  a  compress  and  adhesive  plaster  as  has  been 
recommended,  and  failing,  it  occurred  to  me  that  a  modifi- 
cation of  a  hernia  truss  might  be  of  sen-ice.  I  described 
as  nearly  as  I  couKI  to  Mr.  W.  F.  Ford  what  I  wanted,  and 
he  constructed  for  me  an  instrument  which  resembled  the 
hernia  truss,  except  that  the  spring  was  straight  instead  of 
oblique.  The  posterior  pad  wa-s  oblong  and  was  padded 
very  little,  the  anterior  one  was  round  and  padded  quite  full. 
The  instrument  answered  the  purpose  fairly  well.  It  kept 
the  kidney  from  coming  down  and  forward  l>eyond  the  free 
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border  of  the  ribs,  and  gave  great  relief  to  the  unpleasant 
symptoms,  but  the  patient  complained  of  the  pressure  of 
both  pads.  She  was  quite  nervous  and  hyperassthetic,  and 
was  unable  to  wear  it  for  more  than  a  day  or  two  at  a  time. 
The  spring  was  purposely  made  long  enough  for  the  pos- 
terior pad  to  rest  on  the  side  of  the  spinal  column,  opposite 
to  that  on  which  the  displacement  occurred.  About  two 
years  ago  I  showed  the  truss  at  a  meeting  of  the  Clinical  Soci- 
ety, and  asked  for  suggestions  which  might  improve  it.  Dr. 
F.  P.  Foster  suggested  that  if  four  small  pads  were  placed  at 
the  posterior  end  of  the  truss  it  might  be  worn  with  more 
comfort.  These  pads  were  accordingly  put  on,  so  that  two 
could  rest  on  each  side  of  the  spinal  column.     This  was 


found  to  be  a  decided  improvement.  I  h.id  also  a  soft  rub- 
ber air-pad  put  on  anteriorly,  and  this  has  entirely  overcome 
the  objections  to  pressure,  and  malies  it  cleanly.  The  air- 
pad  may  be  blown  up,  by  a  tube  attached  to  it,  and  made 
very  tense,  or  it  may  be  made  quite  flat. 

I  have  used  the  truss  in  two  cases  with  very  decided 
benefit.  One  of  these  patients  was  treated  by  different 
physicians  for  a  long  time  for  uterine  and  ovarian  displace- 
ment, with  no  benefit.  She  now  declares  her  symptoms, 
which  have  been  attributed  by  her  physicians  to  such  dis- 
placements, are  entirely  relieved  by  the  kidney-truss.  She 
also  makes  the  statement  that  she  can  now  walk  miles  with 
comfort,  whereas  before  she  was  not  able  to  walk  a  few 
blocks  without  great  discomfort. 

In  these  cases  the  right  kidney  was  the  one  displaced. 

It  is  not  expected  of  this  truss  that  it  will  keep  the  kid- 
ney back  in  its  proper  place.  All  that  can  be  hoped  for 
from  it  is  that  it  will  prevent  the  kidney  from  wandering 
about  the  abdomen,  coming  in  contact  with  other  viscera, 
and  preventing  it  from  becoming  twisted,  which  is  probably 
the  cause  of  the  pain  and  great  uneasiness  so  frequently 
complained  of. 

All  patients  with  floating  kidney  will  not  consent  to 
having  it  transfixed  and  stitched  to  the  abdominal  wall,  as 
has  been  quite  frequently  done,  nor  will  patients  with  a 
floating  kidney  which  is  otherwise  perfectly  normal  always 
consent  to  have  the  kidney  removed  by  abdominal  section, 
as  has  been  recommended  and  performed  at  least  once  in 
this  country.  This  latter  procedure  I  confess  I  am  more 
than  skeptical  about.  I  am  decidedly  opposed  to  it,  nor  can 
its  performance  be  justified  on  any  other  ground  than  that 
the  affection  makes  the  life  of  the  patient  miserable  by  the 
constitutional   disturbance  which    it   may  produce.     Even 


under  such  circumstances  it  would  be  well  to  be  thoroughly 
satisfied  that  the  constitutional  disturbances  are  due  to  the 
floating  kidney. 

I  believe  this  truss  will  very  frequently  hold  the  kidney 
back  from  comiug  below  the  border  of  the  ribs,  and  give  de- 
cided relief. 


§c0k  Itotirts. 


A   Treatise  on  TJierapeutics,  comprinng  Materia  Medica  and 
Toxicology,  with  especial  reference  to  the  Application  of  the 
Physiological  Action  of  Drills  to  Clinical  Medicine.     By  H. 
C.  Wood,  Jr.,  M.  D.,  Professor  of  Materia  Medica  and  Thera- 
peutics,  etc.,  in  the  University  of  Pennsylvania.     Fourth 
edition,  revised  and  enlarged.     Philadelphia:  J.  B.  Lippin- 
cott  &  Co.,  1882.    Pp.  736.    [Price,  cloth,  $6  ;  sheep,  $6.50.] 
In  the  very  brief  preface  to  this  edition  the  author  states 
that,  "by  a  thorough  revision  of  the  book,  with  the  *>>d  of  the 
most  recent  literature,  he  has  endeavored  to  make  it  ad  perfect 
as  he  is  able." 

This  statement,  from  such  a  source,  is  enough  to  assure  the 
reader  that  he  will  find  in  the  work  tije  same  thoroughness,  and 
yet  conciseness,  which  has  marked  tlie  previous  editions.  The 
present  book  is  larger  by  some  dozen  pages  than  the  third  edi- 
tion. No  essential  changes  appear,  such  additions  as  have  been 
made  being  almo.st  entirely  under  the  sections  devoted  to  the 
physiological  action  of  drugs.  The  author  does  not  abandon 
the  wise  conservatism  which  has  distinguished  his  writings,  or 
swell  his  list  of  remedies  to  suit  the  present  rage  for  novelties. 
Turning  over  tlie  pages,  we  note  here  and  there  a  slight  modifi- 
cation. The  section  on  "Disinfectants"  remains  essentially  the 
same,  though  we  might  have  looked  for  some  reference  to  the 
changes  in  pre-existing  ideas  as  to  their  efficacy;  that  on  "Em- 
menagogues"  is  as  brief  as  before,  in  spite  of  the  recent  intro- 
duction of  new  remedies  in  that  department.  Under  "Anes- 
thetics" we  note  a  short  paragraph  on  bromide  of  ethyl,  its  use 
being  condemned.  We  might  have  expected  some  reference  to 
the  use  of  pilocarpine  in  diphtlieria,  of  iodoform  in  surgery,  of 
the  new  resins,  such  as  resoroin  ;  but,  doubtless,  the  author  de- 
cides, and  wisely,  to  accept  no  new  theories  until  they  have 
been  thoroughly  proved.  Wood's  Therapeutics  is  not  easy 
reiding,  neither  can  it  be  approached  lightly,  yet  to  the  thought- 
ful reader  it  is  pre-emiuently  a  satisfactory  book,  appealing  to 
his  reason,  while  it  stimulates  his  powers  of  observatiou.  The 
student  who  has  caught  the  spirit  of  its  author  can  never  be- 
come a  mere  routine  therapeutist. 

BOOKS  AND  PAMPHLETS   RECEIVED. 

The  Annual  Address,  delivered  before  the  American  Acad- 
emy of  Medicine,  at  its  Seventh  Annual  Meeting,  in  Philadel- 
phia, October  26,  1882.  By  Traill  Green,  A.  M.,  M.  D.,  of 
Easton,  Pa.,  President  of  the  Academy.  Philadelphia,  1883. 
Pp.  16. 

Nineteenth  Annual  Report  of  the  New  York  Society  for 
the  Relief  of  the  Ruptured  and  Crippled,  November,  1882. 
New  York,  1882-'83.     Pp.  32. 

Scrofula  and  its  Gland  Diseases:  an  Introduction  to  the 
General  Pathology  of  Scrofula,  with  an  Account  of  the  Histol- 
ogy, Diagnosis,  and  Treatment  of  its  Glandular  Affections.  By 
Frederick  Treves,  F.  R.  C.  S.  Eng.,  Assistant  Surgeon  to,  and 
Senior  Demonstrator  of  Anatomy  at,  the  London  Hospital,  etc. 
Philadelphia:  Henry  C.  Lea's  Son  &  Co.,  1883.  Pp.  77.  [Pa- 
per; price,  lOc] 
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URINARY  SURGERY, 

It  will  be  noticed  tljat  this  niiinber  of  the  journiil  is  largely 
devoted  to  the  surgery  of  the  kidney  and  bladder.  Were  it 
only  for  the  mere  fact  of  our  giving  two  cases  of  an  operation 
Miat  is  at  the  present  time  exciting  so  much  interest  as  that  for 
the  removal  of  the  kidney,  we  should  feel  gratified  at  being 
able  to  lay  such  material  for  comparison  before  our  readers ; 
but,  when  we  reflect  upon  the  extraordinary  features  that  will 
bo  seen  to  have  been  present  in  these  two  cases,  as  well  as  in 
Dr.  Howe's  case  of  supra-pubic  lithotomy,  the  surpassing  inter- 
est of  this  group  of  articles  becomes  obvious. 

In  view  of  the  boldness  with  which  the  operative  surgery 
of  the  present  day  grapples  with  grave  visceral  disease,  as  ex- 
omplified  by  paracentesis  of  the  pericardium,  by  the  modern 
treatment  of  empyema,  to  say  nothing  of  the  idea  of  treating 
pulmonary  cavities  per  viam  artificudem,  by  cholocystotomy, 
by  the  removal  of  portions  of  the  intestinal  tract,  of  the  spleen, 
of  tho  kidney,  of  the  ovary,  and  of  the  uterus — in  view  of  all 
this,  it  seems  only  a  question  of  time,  and  very  little  time  at 
that,  when  the  great  operations,  as  they  then  seemed,  that 
brought  glory  to  former  generations  of  surgeons  shall  be  rele- 
gated to  tho  domain  of  minor  surgery,  to  be  served  up  in  man- 
uals "designed  for  gentlemen  preparing  for  examination." 
Some  phases  of  this  advance  of  operative  surgery  are  more 
striking,  more  bloody,  more  brimming  with  the  zest  that  springs 
from  the  appreciation  of  their  being  fraught  with  immediate 
peril ;  hut  that  one  of  its  aspects  that  unfolds  to  us  the  bold 
and  steady  ])ush  with  which  diseases  of  the  urinary  tract  have 
been  met  reveals,  equally  with  the  former,  tho  unmistakable 
features  of  grand  surgery.  Not  only  is  this  true  of  nephrotomy 
and  nephrectomy,  but  the  patient,  careful,  and  multiplied 
achievements  of  Sir  Henry  Thompson  and  the  brilliant  concep- 
tion and  persistent  work  of  Dr.  Higelow  proclaim  an  amount 
of  progress  that  goes  far  to  place  urinary  surgery  among  the 
most  advanced  branches  of  our  art. 

While  floating  kidney  is  a  condition  that  can  scarcely  be 
called  n  grave  atHiction,  we  are  convinced  that  its  importance  is 
generally  underrated.  To  what  extent  it  may  prove  a  burden 
to  the  individual,  interfering  with  the  pursuit  of  a  livelihood, 
may  bo  gathered  from  Dr.  Weir's  lecture.  By  improving  pallia- 
tive measures,  as  Dr.  Smith  has  done,  many  a  sufferer  may 
doubtless  bo  relieved.  Still,  in  a  certain  contingent  of  oases, 
recourse  must  be  had  to  an  operative  procedure.  Wandering 
kidney,  however,  was  not  the  condition  that  Dr.  Polk  had  to 
deal  with  in  the  remarkable  case  that  bo  relates  in  this  number 
of  tho  journal,  but  a  misplaced  kidney,  giving  rise  to  the  most 
serious  derangement  of  health  and  to  a  grave  disability.      ,\s 


comment  founded  on  insutficient  data  in  regard  to  this  case  has 
been  given  by  some  of  our  contemporaries,  coupled  with  the 
suggestion  that  the  unfortunate  circumstance  that  the  patient 
proved  to  have  had  but  one  kidney  should  act  as  a  check  upon 
tho  further  performance  of  nephrectomy,  we  hold  Dr.  Polk's 
full  and  candid  recital  to  be  of  the  utmost  importance.  The 
risk  he  took  was  justifiable,  but  the  worst  that  could  have  been 
anticii>ated  unfortunately  proved  to  be  the  case.  This  often 
happens  in  medicine,  and  must  keep  on  happening  so  long  as 
the  art  continues  to  fall  short  of  perfection.  The  ingenious  de- 
vice of  blocking  up  one  ureter  for  the  time  being,  by  means  ot 
an  instrument  introduced  into  the  bladder,  so  that  the  presence 
or  absence  of  the  other  kidney  may  be  ascertained,  and,  its 
presence  having  been  determined,  its  probable  capability  of  per- 
forming the  work  of  two  kidneys  made  out — a  means  tliat  has 
occurred  to  Dr.  Polk  since  his  operation  was  performed — will 
doubtless  meet  with  the  attention  that  any  measure  having  for 
its  object  the  solution  of  such  urgent  questions  ought  to  com- 
mand. Actual  trial  must,  of  course,  be  made  the  final  test,  but 
a  priori,  while  the  rnanneuvre  alluded  to  would  undoubtedly  call 
for  a  considerable  degree  of  manipulative  skill  to  make  sure 
that  it  was  adequately  carried  out,  it  may  be  looked  upon  as 
le.ss  objectionable  than  any  proceeding  heretofore  devised  for 
the  purpose,  if  we  take  all  sorts  of  cases  into  account. 

Dr.  Wright's  successful  case  of  nephrectomy  is  not  only  a 
striking  example  of  what  may  sometimes  be  achieved,  even  un- 
der the  most  desperate  circumstances,  by  a  persistent  employ- 
ment of  all  possible  resources,  but  an  ajit  text  for  just  such  a 
discussion  as  Dr.  Wright  gives  of  the  relative  advantages  of  the 
lumbar  and  the  abdominal  incision. 

The  survival  of  the  lad  from  whose  bladder  Dr.  Howe  re- 
moved so  enormous  a  calculus  by  the  high  operation  bears  fresli 
testimony ^to  the  vigor  of  tho  recuperative  powers  in  young  per- 
sons with  only  local  disease  or  injury.  It  illustrates  also  the 
wisdom  of  forbearing  to  persist  in  trying  to  drag  a  stone  of  such 
size  through  a  perineal  incision,  and  of  resorting  promptly  to  the 
more  available  region  above  the  pubic  arch.  It  may  be  doubted, 
indeed,  if  a  preliminary  perineal  cystotomy,  not  altogether  ten- 
tative in  its  purpose,  might  not  often  facilitate  the  removal  of 
large  calculi  from  the  bladder  by  the  supra-pubic  operation,  and 
add  to  the  patient's  chances  of  recovery. 


LEPROSY   IX   THE   UNITED  STATES. 

At  a  recent  meeting  of  the  New  York  Dermatological  So- 
ciety, the  subject  under  consideration  being  a  case  of  leprosy 
in  the  person  of  a  patient  that  had  been  shown  at  the  meeting, 
the  question  arose,  how  many  cases  of  leprosy  had  been  seen 
by  the  members  who  were  ))rcsent,  not  more  th:m  ton  in  num- 
ber. Those  gentlemen,  speaking  from  memory,  and  taking 
care  to  give  such  details  as  would  prevent  any  individual  case 
from  being  counted  twice,  wore  able  to  cnnraeratc  about  thirty 
leprous  patients  that  had  come  under  their  own  observation 
in  New  Y'ork  and  its  immediate  vicinity  within  the  last  eight 
or  ten  years. 

Various  locidilios  through  the  country  were  also  mentioned. 
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in  which,  within  tlie  knowledge  of  those  present,  single  lepers 
were  living;  allusion  was  made  to  the  well-known  prevalence 
of  the  disease  in  certain  districts  within  tiie  Dominion  of  Can- 
ada ;  and  it  was  stated  that  in  the  far  Northwest,  in  the  region 
lying  between  Puget's  Sound  and  the  Columbia  River,  the 
affection  was  very  common  among  the  aborigines. 

Leprosy  is  probably  seldom  thought  of  by  the  great  mass 
of  our  people,  save  in  connection  with  the  allusions  made  to  it 
in  the  Scriptures,  and  even  then  it  is  doubtful  if  they  realize  in 
the  slightest  degree  that  the  leper  of  antiquity  has  his  counter- 
part in  many  quarters  of  the  modern  world.  As  a  matter  of 
course,  those  who  have  traveled  in  China,  Norway,  Spain,  the 
West  Indies,  and  various  other  countries  in  which  the  disease 
is  common,  as  well  as  a  few  students  whose  reading  has  made 
them  familiar  with  its  prevalence  in  those  parts  of  the  world, 
are  fully  aware  that  leprosy  has  by  no  means  ceased  its  ravages. 
As  regards  the  community  at  large,  however,  and  even  a  great 
many  physicians  who  are  not  specially  conversant  with  the 
literature  of  the  subject,  we  can  scarcely  suppose  that  they  en- 
tertain the  slightest  idea  of  the  importance  of  the  matter. 

When  we  remember  that  leprosy  prevailed  in  Great  Britain 
and  other  countries,  now  nearly  or  quite  free  from  it,  in  com- 
paratively recent  times;  when  we  take  into  account  the  con- 
siderable Scandinavian  immigration  to  our  shores  now  goin" 
on  ;  and,  above  all,  when  we  reflect  that  the  policy  of  isolation 
pursued  by  communities  in  which  the  disease  is  rife  is  not  an 
ostracism  of  the  leper  on  account  merely  of  his  loathsomeness, 
but  a  wholesome  precaution  for  the  general  safety,  founded  on 
the  conviction  that  leprosy  is  contagious,  which  conviction  is 
forcing  itself  more  and  more  on  those  who  have  made  the  mat- 
ter a  subject  of  scientific  study — when  we  take  all  these  things 
into  consideration,  and  couple  them  with  the  grim  fact  that 
leprosy  leads  infallibly  to  death  within  a  few  years,  we  may  well 
ask  if  it  is  not  desirable  for  us  as  a  people,  and  if  it  is  not  in- 
cumbent on  the  Government,  to  take  steps  to  prevent  the  spread 
of  the  disease  in  this  country.  To  be  sure,  the  contagiousness 
of  leprosy  is  not  the  rank  communicability  of  the  acute  infec- 
tious diseases,  nor  perhaps  does  it  rank  with  syphilis  in  this 
respect ;  but  that  it  is  contagious  to  such  a  degree  as  to  make  it 
unsafe  to  allow  its  victims  to  go  in  and  out  among  their  fellow- 
men  year  after  year,  seems  to  admit  of  little  if  any  question. 
Certainly,  the  community  should  give  itself  the  benefit  of  what- 
ever doubt  there  may  be  in  the  case,  and  isolate  the  leper  ruth- 
lessly, and,  as  regards  leprous  immigrants,  forbid  their  landing 
on  our  shores. 

THE  ELECTRICAL  TREATMENT  OF  EXTRA-UTERINE  PREG- 
NANCY. 

Dr.  a.  D.  Rookwell  recently  read  a  paper  before  the  Har- 
lem Medical  Association,  on  the  treatment  of  extra-uterine 
pregnancy,  in  which  he  referred  to  the  first  case  which  he  was 
called  upon  to  treat,  a  few  years  before,  when  the  question  was 
asked  whether  it  was  possible  to  destroy  the  life  of  the  foetus 
by  the  electric  current.  He  replied  that  it  could  undoubtedly 
be  done,  but  another  question  was,  whether  it  could  be  accom- 
phshed  without  injury  to  the  mother.  This  question  was  an- 
swered in  the  affirmative  by  the  results  that  followed.    The  case 


was  one  of  tnbo-interstitial  pregnancy  at  the  third  month,  an 
account  of  which,  written  by  the  attending  physician.  Dr.  Charles 
McBurney,  appeared  in  this  Journal  (vol.  xxii.  No.  3).  Three 
other  cases  successfully  treated  by  Dr.  Rockwell  have  also  pub- 
lished, the  diagnosis  in  every  instance  having  been  confirmed 
by  Dr.  Thomas,  and,  in  most  of  them,  by  Dr.  Emmet  also. 
More  lately  he  has  treated  three  other  cases  which  Ijave  never 
been  published,  and  which,  if  possible,  even  more  strongly  con- 
firm the  incalculable  value  of  the  treatment  in  these  dangerous 
but  somewhat  rare  abnormities  of  pregnancy. 

One  of  these  last  three  cases  was  of  a  most  interesting  and 
unusual  character,  from  tlie  fact  that  with  a  normal  uterine 
pregnancy  was  associated  what,  in  the  opinion  of  Dr.  Thomas, 
was  a  tubal  or  extra-uterine  pregnancy.  Internal  examination 
and  conjoined  manipulation  revealed  a  tumor  of  about  the  size 
of  a  pullet's  egg,  situated  about  two  inches  to  the  left  of  the 
median  line,  nearly  on  a  level  with  the  brim  of  the  pelvis,  which 
could  be  moved  from  Douglas's  cul-de-sac  toward  the  margin 
of  the  ribs.  The  tumor  gradually  increased  until  it  was  larger 
than  a  billiard-ball.  In  the  treatment,  one  pole  was  introduced 
to  the  mass  through  the  vagina,  and  the  current  was  rapidly 
interrupted. 

The  maximum  of  current  strength  employed  was  eighteen 
cells,  or,  to  speak  more  accurately,  as  different  apparatus  vary 
much  in  electro-motive  force,  a  power  of  24  volts.  The  opera- 
tion was  repeated  on  October  25-28,  and  30,  1882,  causing  the 
tumor  not  only  to  decrease  perceptibly  in  size,  but  to  change  its 
seat  by  an  inch  or  so  as  well.  Since  the  last  application  it  has 
gradually  grown  smaller,  until  now  it  can  barely  be  detected. 
At  the  same  time  a  six  months'  fcetus  is  now  developing  in  the 
uterus. 

In  these  conditions  Dr.  Rockwell  decidedly  prefers  galvan- 
ism to  other  forms  of  electricity,  both  from  the  teachings  of 
experience  and  becau.se  of  the  well-understood  superiority  of 
galvanism  in  physical,  chemical,  and  physiological  action.  In 
any  case  of  tubal  pregnancy,  and  especially  in  those  advanced 
conditions  where  the  tube  is  greatly  distended,  and  there  is 
danger  of  spontaneous  rupture,  the  possibiHty  of  hastening  this 
catastrophe  should  never  be  lost  sight  of. 

The  tubes  themselves  are  but  slightly  supplied  with  muscular 
fibre,  and  the  danger  would  more  especially  arise  from  the 
jiowerful  compression  that  is  liable  to  be  exerted  by  the  abdomi- 
nal muscles,  and  the  effort  should  be  so  to  diffuse  the  current 
proceeding  from  the  external  pole  as  to  produce  the  least 
mechanical  effect  possible.  The  diagnosis  of  extra-uterine  preg- 
nancy is  not  always  an  easy  matter,  and  in  the  various  cases 
related  the  question  might  arise  as  to  its  accuracy.  The  emi- 
nence of  the  gentlemen  associated  in  the  eases.  Dr.  Rockwell 
thought,  should  be  a  sufficiently  strong  argument  for  the  corect- 
nessotthe  diagnosis*,  but  conclusive  evidence,  he  thought,  lay 
also  in  the  effects  of  the  treatment  itself.  The  results  of  elec- 
trolysis are  well  known,  but  in  no  other  form  of  tumor,  cystic 
or  otherwise,  is  it  possible  for  the  galvanic  current,  used  as  de- 
scribed, to  produce  such  prompt  results. 


RARE   DISLOCATIONS  OF   THE   HUMERUS. 

In  the  "  Nordiskt  Medicinskt  Arkiv  "  Dr.  Leopold  Meyer,  of 
the  Kommunehospitalet  in  Copenhagen,  describes  two  cases  of 
the  "  htxatlo  htimeri  erecta  "  of  Middeldorff.  In  the  first  case, 
a  woman,  sixty-two  years  of  age,  fell  in  an  epileptic  convulsion 
eight  days  before  her  admission  to  the  hospital.  On  regaining 
consciousness  she  became  aware  that  her  left  shoulder  had  been 
injured,  and  the  arm  was  fixed  over  her  head.  On  entering  the 
hospital  she  presented  all  the  characteristic  signs  of  a  sub- 
glenoid luxation ;  but,  besides  a  very  pronounced  abduction,  the 
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arm  was  carried  almost  vertically  upward,  the-  forearm  being 
flexed  upon  the  arm  S'O  that  the  hand  rested  on  the  head.  With 
the  aid  of  anajsthesia,  reduction  was  accomplished  readily,  by 
abduction  and  extension,  followed  by  adduction.  A  paralysis 
of  tlic  nervis  of  the  brachial  plexus  remained,  which  was  at- 
tributed to  the  lenfjth  of  time  that  had  elapsed  between  the  in- 
fliction of  the  injury  and  the  reduction  of  the  dislocation.  It 
did  not  yield  to  electrical  treatment.  The  second  case  was  that 
of  a  man  who  presented  precisely  the  same  dislocation.  Keduc- 
tion  was  eft'ected  at  once,  and  he  left  the  hospital. 
I  In  the  same  article  the  author  reports,  also,  the  case  of  a 

woman  who  dislocated  both  humeri  at  the  same  time  by  a  back- 
ward fall  while  she  was  carrying  a  burden  with  each  hand.  In 
this  instance  both  luxations  were  of  the  sub-coracoid  variety. 


IProtwbings  of  Societies. 


MEDICAL  SOCIETY   OF  THE  STATE   OF   NEW    YORK. 
First  Day. — Tuesday,  February  Gth. 
Evening  Session. 
{CencliiJcd  from  paijc  IGS.) 
[Dr.  Squibb  continued  his  remarks  as  follows;] 
It  may  be  said  that  this  action  was  only  concluded  by  the  dele- 
gates who  represented  the  county  societies.     But  delegates  with 
lull  power  upon  the  general  subjects  of  legislative  bodies  have 
no  power  to  make  constitutional  amendments,  and  their  action 
ought  to  be  reversed.    Nearly,  if  not  (piite,  forty  counties  of  the 
State  have  already  condemned  the  action  of  this  society,  while 
the  majority  of  the  others  have  either  not  acted  at  all,  or  their 
action  has  not  been  published.    Any  revolutionary  action  should 
first  be  submitted  to  the  American  Medical  Association  before 
it  is  acted  on  by  the  State  societies.    In  offering  the  resolution.', 
I  only  advocate  the  first.     A  year  or  two  hence,  action  may  be- 
come necessary  on  the  others. 

Dr.  L.  E1.SBER0,  of  New  York,  moved  that  the  Committee  of 
the  Whole  report,  when  it  rose,  that  the  residutions  were  not 
approved. 

Dr.  D.  B.  St.  J.  Roosa  :  The  argument  of  the  distinguisheil 
gentleman  who]has  during  the  year  inundated  the  State  of  New 
York  with  arguments  against  the  society,  merits,  as  it  will  receive, 
the  most  respectful  consideration  from  those  who  can  not  agree 
with  his  conclusions.  We  honor  him  for  a  life  devoted  to  the  most 
sacred  interests  of  the  profession.  We  regret  that  he  has  given 
.  his  great  ability  to  the  fossilism  of  the  seventeenth  century.    The 

'  argument  of  the  gentleman,  if  led  to  its  logical  conclusion,  would 
disintegrate  the  society  and  blow  it  to  the  winds.  The  notion 
that  these  county  societies  nmy  come  up  here  and  assert  their 
right  of  secession  would  be  regarded  us  absurd  if  it  did  not 
come  from  such  distinguislied  lips.  It  is  true  that  instructed 
delegates  have  come  here  from  various  societies,  hut  there  are 
other  members  here  from  the  .>amo  counties,  holding  diflereut 
views.  Because  Now  York  happens  to  be  large,  is  it  to  have  no 
more  votes  than  Alleghany  County?  If  there  ever  was  a  spon- 
taneous convention,  it  was  the  meeting  of  1882.  The  action  in 
adopting  the  new  code  was  not  taken  in  any  packed  convention 
of  specialists.  It  was  only  equaled  by  this  meeting  here  to- 
night. There  was  no  unfair  advantage  of  any  kind,  notwith- 
standing the  assertions  to  the  contrary.  That  meeting  of  the 
society  did  represent  its  constituents  perfectly  well.  The  dis- 
cussion was  an  open  discussion;  the  gentleman  had  his  full  say 
there.  Mr.  President,  it  is  assumed  by  the  gentleman  that  we 
have  a  connection  with  the  American  Medical  Association.    Let 


us  say,  Mr.  President,  distinctly,  we  recognize  no  allegiance  to 
the  American  Medic;il  Association.  The  American  Medical  As- 
sociation is  not  an  incorporated  association.  It  has  never  taken 
any  position  in  the  medical  world  that  is  at  all  to  be  compared 
with  that  of  this  society  of  which  we  have  the  honor  to  be 
members.  The  gentleman  lays  great  stress  on  the  word  "revo- 
lutionary." All  the  advances  in  the  world  have  been  made  by 
revolutions.  Not  against  us  can  any  such  charge  be  made.  The 
county  of  New  York  comes  here  unfettered  and  untied.  The 
county  of  Kings  is  also  unfettered,  and  almost  united  in  uphold- 
ing the  action  of  the  State  society  in  1882.  The  advancement 
of  the  professiim  would  be  promoted  by  resistance  to  the  reso- 
lutions which  are  offered  for  the  consideration  of  the  society 
to-night.  Gentlemen  come  up  here  bound  and  fettered  as  to 
what  they  shall  do.  When  I  had  the  honor  to  be  president  of 
this  society,  I  instructed  members  that  instructions  of  this  kind 
were  not  binding. 

,  If  you  are  not  willing  to  trust  the  ex-presidents  of  this  so- 
ciety who  favor  this  movement,  whom  will  you  trust? 

It  is  said^that  this  is  a  medical  i|ue>tion.  There  I  take  is- 
sue at  once.  This  is  not  a  question  of  drugs  or  drugging;  this 
is  a  question  of  ethics.  All  the  community  has  been  laughing 
at  us  for  the  last  half-century.  If  we  put  upon  our  escutcheon 
that  we  .seek  to  alleviate  humanity,  we  shall  be  right,  and  we 
can  afford  to  smile  at  those  who  uphcdd  the  trades-union  system. 
The  State  Society  should  be  liberal  and  progressive  in  its  ideas. 

Dr.  II.  G.  Piffakd:  The  gentleman  undertook  to  show  that 
our  code  of  ethics  was  a  sort  of  constitution ;  this,  I  think,  is 
an  error.  The  gentleman  seemed  to  think  that  the  county  soci- 
eties have  the  power  to  control  the  by-laws  of  thi^  society.  The 
gentleman  overlooks  the  existence  of  the  law  of  1866,  which 
gives  to  the  State  society  control  of  the  by-laws  of  the  county 
medical  societies.  This  is  certainly  the  first  time  that  I  have 
ever  hoanl  the  question  raised  of  referring  our  by-laws  back  to 
the  county  societies.  Let  it  be  clear  that  the  code  is  not  analo- 
gous to  the  constitution  of  the  State.  It  is  simply  a  by-law 
which  we  can  modify  or  repeal,  and  our  action  must  be  accepted 
by  the  county  societies. 

Dr.  H.  R.  HoPKixs,  of  Buffalo  :  In  the  year  1806  there  was 
a  conviction  in  the  minds  of  the  people  that  it  would  be  advan- 
tageous to  organize  the  inediod  profession  into  societies,  ond 
this  society  was  organized  under  an  act  passed  that  year.  The 
scope  of  the  .•society  is  defined  within  certain  limits.  Within 
these  wide  limits  the  society  is  supreme.  We  are  assembled  to- 
day from  every  part  of  the  State,  and  we  are  to  consider  a  ques- 
tion bearing  upon  the  interest  of  the  whole  State.  The  essence 
of  the  question  is,  "  Are  we  capable  of  silf-governmenl  ?  "  In 
the  consideration  of  the  question  wo  now  have  before  us,  it  is 
important  that  we  should  have  clear  ideas.  Tlie  grant  of  the 
people  to  this  society  is  the  right  to  make  by-laws  "  not  contrary 
to,  nor  inconsistent  with,  the  laws  of  the  State  or  of  the  Cnited 
States." 

The  first  question  is,  Have  you,  Mr.  President,  the  right  to 
call  upon  others  for  their  opinion?  The  next  question  is,  Why 
have  not  I  and  others  the  same  right?  To  maintain  that  one 
may  refuse  to  consult  with  another  because  he  does  not  like  hiro 
is  absurd.  The  practice  under  the  old  code  may  be  fairly  ex- 
pressed by  putting  it  in  this  way,  "  that  no  consultation  shall 
be  held  with  regularly  licensed  physicians  who  hold  eclectic  or 
hoimvopathic  views."  The  people  have  created  this  society,  and 
also  eclectic  and  honuvopathie  societies.  When  this  society  as- 
sumes that  its  members  intiy  not  meet  regularly  licensed  physi- 
cians in  consultation,  it  makes  itself  ridiculous. 

Dr.  II.  D.  Didaaia,  of  Syracuse:  I  did  not  think  it  was  quite 
so  bad  as  the  paper  just  read  has  put  it.  The  two  points  I  make 
are,  first:  This  code  of  medical  ethics,  under  which  we  have 
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been  living  and  prospering,  is  one  wliiob  we  adopted  as  a  con- 
dition of  having  representation  in  the  American  Medical  Asso- 
ciation. If  we  repudiate  this  code,  then  we,_have  no  right  to 
representation  in  the  American  Medical  Association.  There  is 
a  little  complaint  to-day  that  onr  delegation  was  not  received 
with  respect  and  with  open  arms  by  the  American  Association. 
They  were  bound  to  refuse  delegates  who  were  sent  from  a  so- 
ciety which  repudiated  their  laws.  There  are  three  gentlemen 
here  who  are  responsible  for  this  code.  Are  we  prepared  to  go 
with  the  fifty-three  gentlemen  who  said  last  year  that  we  should 
cut  ourselves  loose  from  the  American  Medical  Association  ? 
The  American  Medical  Association  comprises  in  its  membership 
the  beat  men  in  the  land.  The  best  of  us  look  up  to  the  wise 
men  there.  We  have  been  there  as  members,  and  we  don't 
want  to  be  cut  oS  from  them.  I  am  in  accord  with  the  best 
societies  throughout  the  world. 

My  other  point  is  this,  and  this  is  a  moral  question — the  first 
is  a  matter  of  taste  ;  we  could  live,  perhaps,  if  we  were  cut  off 
from  them:  I  take  it  that  we  all  agree  that  a  consultation  is  a 
conferring  together.  A  consultation  is  a  fraud,  where  no  good 
can  possibly  come  to  the  patient,  when  physicians  consent  to 
consult  with  persons  who  ditFer  from  them  as  light  does  from 
darkness.  Those  gentlemen  who  support  the  new  code,  will 
they  tell  me  how  any  possible  good  can  come  to  the  patient  by 
consulting  with  a  man  who  believes  that  an  ordinary  dose — five 
grains  of  quinine — should  be  diluted  in  twenty-eight  hogsheads 
of  water,  of  which  solution  one  drop  should  be  given  as  a  dose  ? 
Dr.  Roosa  knows  that  the  homoeopath  would  not  give  a  dose 
containing  any  appreciable  quantity  of  medicine.  We  claim 
that  we  give  something,  and  they  give  practically  nothing. 

Dr.  Thomas  F.  Rochester,  of  Buffalo:  I  rise  with  the  full 
consciousness  of  the  importance  of  this  question.  We  have  to 
look  at  the  common  sense  of  it.  I  say  there  is  no  casualty, 
there  is  no  emergency,  that  medical  men  do  not  always  go  to, 
without  regard  to  compensation.  I  am  a  permanent  member  of 
this  society  and  of  the  American  Medical  Association,  and  I  am 
proud  of  both  of  them ;  but,  if  I  have  to  give  up  my  member- 
ship in  either,  I  will  give  up  my  membership  in  this.  The 
American  Association  has  been  a  called  junketing  association, 
a  Rip  Van  Winkle  association.  What  is  this  word  "progress"  ? 
It  is  a  good  deal  like  the  Irishman's  definition  of  a  retrograde 
movement — "an  advance  backward."  What  are  we  to  gain 
by  the  first  clause  of  this  new  code?  It  says  we  may  go  into 
consultation  with  homoeopaths  or  others.  Thus  we  have  started 
down  from  our  plane  to  meet  them;  they  don't  come  up  to  meet 
us.  What  do  we  expect  when  we  do  go  to  them?  We  meet, 
we  talk,  we  don't  agree  in  therapeutics  or  diagnosis,  but  the 
people  are  satisfied.  We  can  not  do  this  without  degrading  our- 
selves, and  I  can  not  see  any  possible  advantage  to  result.  We 
can  not  reform  homoeopatliy.  But  it  is  impossible  for  anything 
of  this  kind  to  take  place.  Perhaps  we  have  been  mistaken  all 
the  time.  We  have  supposed  that  the  horaceopatlis  have  either 
been  giving  infinitesimal  doses,  or  else,  as  we  know,  they  give 
such  doses  as  we  do,  and  perhaps  a  httle  more.  Now,  it  is  said, 
"  Let  us  meet  them  with  kindness,  and  the  people  will  see  it, 
and  come  over  to  us.'  Some  gentleman  said  here  to-night, 
"  We  won't  call  in  these  people."  But  that  rule  won't  work ;  if 
they  are  to  go  with  us,  we  must  go  with  them.  I  call  attention 
to  this  paragraph  in  the  new  code:  "In  case  of  acute,  danger- 
ous, or  obscure  illness,  the  consulting  physician  should  continue 
his  visits  at  such  intervals  as  may  be  deemed  necessary  by  the 
patient  or  his  friends,  by  him,  or  by  the  attending  physician." 

Dr.  W.  C.  Wey,  of  Elniira:  That  matter  was  carefully  con- 
sidered by  the  committee,  and  the  code  was  amended  by  the  in- 
sertion of  the  word  "  consultation"  before  the  word  "  visits." 

Dr.  J.  W.  S.  GouLET,  of  New  York :  Mr.  President,  we  are 


making  no  progress.  There  are  evidently  three  parties — the 
old-code  men,  the  new-code  men,  and  the  no-code  men.  I  offer 
a  substitute  for  the  resolution  of  Dr.  Squibb.  Resolved,  That  the 
new  code  of  ethics,  enacted  by  the  society  during  its  session  of 
1882,  be  repealed. 

Dr.  Piffard:  I  rise  to  a  point  of  order;  this  is  simply  the 
resolution  on  the  floor  stated  negatively. 

The  point  of  order  was  sustained.  Dr.  Gonley  appealed  from 
the  decision  of  the  Chair. 

Dr.  T.  H.  SqinEB,  of  Elmira,  called  for  the  reading  of  the 
resolutions  of  Dr.  Squibb. 

Dr.  J.  C.  Hutchison,  of  Brooklyn,  contended  that  Dr.  Gon- 
ley "s  resolution  was  in  order,  inasmuch  as  it  was  intended  as  a 
substitute  for  the  whole  of  Dr.  Squibb's  resolutions.  The  Chair 
then  reversed  the  decision,  and  admitted  Dr.  Gouley's  resolution 
as  in  order. 

Dr.  RoosA :  That  is  a  device  of  the  enemy.  Dr.  Gouley  is 
opposed  to  the  old  code  and  the  new  code. 

Di'.  PiFFAKD  rose  to  a  point  of  order  that  this  substitute 
would  be  equivalent  to  putting  the  previous  question.  "  Are 
we  ready  for  it?  "  he  asked. 

Dr.  Roosa:  This  is  a  device  of  the  enemy.  Are  we  ready 
for  this  question  until  we  rise  from  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  ? 

Dr.  GouLET  :  Dr.  Roosa  is  himself  opposed  to  the  new  code. 
He  told  me  so  quite  recently. 

Dr.  Wet  rose  to  the  point  of  order  that  this  was  a  ques- 
tion not  competent  for  the  Committee  of  the  Whole.  The  Chair 
decided  that  the  committee  could  take  whatever  action  it 
pleased. 

Dr.  GouLEY  then  withdrew  his  amendatory  resolution,  and 
presented  a  resolution  that  when  the  committee  rise  it  report 
in  favor  of  repealing  the  code  of  1882. 

Dr.  S.  O.  Vandeepoel,  of  New  York :  No  change  can  be 
made  in  the  by-laws  without  a  two-thirds  vote,  and  this  is  an 
attempt  to  change  the  by-laws  by  a  majority  vote. 

Dr.  Gouley  :  We  will  have  a  two-thirds  vote  on  this  resolu- 
tion. Be  it  understood  that  tlie  vote  on  my  resolution  shall  be  a 
two-thirds  vote. 

The  Chair  ruled  the  resolution  out  of  order. 

Dr.  C.  R.  Agnew,  of  New  York :  I  intend  to  be  as  brief  as 
possible  in  saying  what  I  have  to  say.  A  year  ago  this  society, 
by  a  two-thirds  vote,  amended  its  by-laws  to  make  them  conform 
to  the  laws  of  the  State.  Efforts  have  been  made  to  show  that 
the  action  was  hasty ;  such  suggestions  do  not  bear  the  test  of 
criticism.  Any  effort  for  the  good  of  man  should  be  illumined  by 
a  higher  light  than  the  torch  of  persecution.  Whence  do  we  ac- 
quire the  right  to  be  here  ?  Indisputably,  from  the  State.  No 
one  but  a  regularly  qualified  medical  man  has  a  right  to  be  here. 
The  act  of  1880,  section  5,  says :  "  The  degree  of  Doctor  of  Medi- 
cine conferred,"  etc.,  "  shall  be  a  license  for  registration."  That 
law  defines  what  a  doctor  is,  and  this  society  has  no  power  to 
make  a  definition.  In  the  case  of  The  People  ex  rel.  Gray  vs.  The 
Erie  County  Medical  Society  (24  Barbour),  Judge  Marvin  says  : 
"The  power  given  by  statute  to  medical  societies  to  make  by- 
laws is  not  an  arbitrary  or  unlimited  power."  "  The  by-laws 
must  not  be  at  variance  with  the  general  law  of  the  land."  Kent 
says  "these  corporate  powers  must  be  exercised  reasonably," 
etc.  The  man  whom  the  State  has  enfranchised,  this  society 
can  not  disfranchise.  Pass  the  resolutions  of  Dr.  Squibb ;  at. 
tempt  by  your  vote  to  repeal  the  new  code,  and  you  take  action 
which  will  certainly  be  decided  to  be  against  public  policy. 

What  is  a  code  of  ethics  ?  What  is  the  power  of  the  State 
society  to  enact  one  ?  Wliat  are  the  relations  of  the  State  soci- 
ety and  the  county  societies  ?  The  State  society  and  the  county 
society  are  distinct  corporations.  The  State  society  is  not  so 
much  a  distinct  society  as  a  power  of  control.     If  a  vote  were 
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to  be  taken  by  counties,  and  members  voted  as  instructed,  a 
resolution  might  bo  carried  which  was  repugnant  to  a  majority 
of  the  members.  Who  instructs  permanent  members?  Who 
instructs  me?  If  county  societies  could  instruct  members,  the 
majority  of  county  societies  could  control  the  State  society. 
Tlie  authority  to  pass  the  old  rule  and  the  new  rule  of  consulta- 
tion must  be  found  in  the  law. 

This  is  a  very  serious  moment  in  the  history  of  this  society. 
These  gentlemen,  amiable  as  they  may  be,  are  endeavoring  to 
lead  this  society  not  only  to  the  edge  of  an  abyss,  but  down  into 
I  an  abyss.  Adopt  the  resolutions,  repeal  the  present  code,  and 
re-enact  the  old  one,  and  you  put  this  society  in  opposition  to 
the  policy  of  the  State,  and  you  attempt  to  coerce  tbe  members 
of  this  society  into  an  attitude  in  which  no  person  who  is  capa- 
ble of  construing  the  laws  will  agree  with  them. 

Dr.  LuciEN  Howe,  of  Huflfalo  :  There  .seem  to  be  two  fac- 
tions here,  and  some  excellent  reasons  have  been  given  on  both 
sides.  The  code  as  it  now  stands  should  stand,  but  I  am  inclined 
to  think  that  we  have  been  hasty  in  taking  this  step.  It  is  true 
that  Now  York  is  a  large  State,  hut  we  must  remember  that  we 
are  not  the  only  practitioners  in  this  country.  It  is  with  a  view 
of  perhaps  reconciling  these  two  factions  that  I  venture  to  offer 
a  substitute  for  these  resolutions. 

Retolicd,  That  the  Code  of  Ethics  of  the  American  Medical 
Association  be  substituted  for  the  one  adopted  by  tlie  society  at 
the  last  meeting;  but  that  the  delegates  to  that  a.ssociation  be 
instructed  to  advocate  such  modifications  in  tbe  code  as  would 
ho  in  accordance  with  a  spirit  of  greater  liberality,  or,  if  advis- 
able, to  urge  that  it  bo  abolished  entirely. 

The  point  of  order  was  raised  that  this  meeting  was  called 
specially  for  the  consideration  of  Dr.  Sipiibb's  resolutions.  The 
Chair  decided  that  any  discussion  of  subjects  germane  to  the 
(piestion  was  in  order. 

Dr.  SQinnn:  My  wish  is  that  the  freest  discii-ssion  shall  he 
had. 

Dr.  KoosA  :  There  are  two  parties  hero:  there  are  those 
who  are  determined  to  vote  down  Dr.  Squibb's  motion,  and 
those  who  support  it. 

Dr.  Wii.i.iAM  1'.  Seymouh,  of  Troy  :  I  admire  Dr.  Roosa  very 
iimch.  I  wisli  he  was  on  our  side.  Dr.  Roosa  can  talk  a  good 
deal,  and  say  a  good  deal  at  the  same  time.  I  think  it  a  damn- 
ing shame  that  a  specialist  should  he  the  only  man  to  stand  up 
here  and  defend  the  practice  of  ages.  It  seems  as  if  no  one 
could  get  the  floor  here  unless  ho  was  in  favor  of  the  new  code. 
I  have  a  telegram  hero  from  Dr.  Lewis  Say  re.  I  do  not  mean 
to  mince  matters.  I  agree  with  the  statement  that  we  are  on 
the  verge  of  an  abyss,  but  I  l)eliove  that,  if  anybody  goes  into  it, 
.  it  will  be  tho.so  who  flaunt  the  flag  ot  philanthropy.     They  have 

/         talked  law  till  I  am  sick.     They  have  talked  law  as  if  we  were 
made  for  law.     Good  God !  the  laws  were  made  for  us. 

Dr.  Seymour  continued  at  groat  length  against  iho  i)rescnt 
generation  of  men  and  the  degenerate  condition  of  the  State 
society,  staling  that  when  he  was  a  young  man  it  was  the  best 
men  who  were  sent  as  delegates,  but  now  the  elections  were 
manipulated  like  those  of  a  ]iolitical  ward  meeting.  He  stated 
that  he  had  been  connected  with  three  medical  colleges,  or,  as 
he  contemptuously  designated  them,  "doctor-mills,"  and  bad 
been  invited  to  becorao  connected  with  two  others,  and  to  re- 
suscitate still  another  that  was  defunct,  but  he  seemed  to  think 
it  unwise  to  sustain  or  have  anght  to  do  with  any  of  them. 

The  telegram  from  Dr.  Sayro  being  called  for,  he  read  a  dis- 
patch stating  that  Dr.  Sayre  was  oonlined  to  his  bed  ;  also  a  dis- 
]>atch  from  Dr.  Sayre  to  the  elToct  that  ho  had  met  in  consulta- 
tion a  Dr.  Haldwin,  hut  there  was  nothing  to  indicate  that  Dr. 
Baldwin  was  a  homa-opath,  and  ho  did  not  know  ho  was  one  till 


afterward. 
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Dr.  HcTcnisoK:  I  am  ready  to  step  into  the  abyss,  and  con- 
sider it  the  proudest  moment  of  my  life.  I  desire  to  read  a  pe- 
tition which  has  been  circulated  in  the  city  of  Xew  York,  and 
which  I  have  been  requested  to  present  here.  The  petition  has 
only  been  circulated  for  a  short  time,  or  there  would  have  been 
more  names  on  it,  but  it  contains  already  one  hundred  and  two 
names;  among  them  are  the  names  of  snch  men  as  Alonzo 
Clark,  Austin  Flint,  and  others  of  like  character.  The  petition 
opposes  the  new  code.  I  desire  also  to  read  a  letter  from  Dr. 
.Sayre.  (The  letter  was  further  explanatory  of  the  circumstancefi 
of  the  consultation  with  the  homa-opath.; 

Dr.  AoNEw  explained  that  he  had  not  spoken  disre-'pectfolly 
of  Dr.  Sayre. 

Dr.  Vanderpoel  moved  that  the  committee  rise  and  report 
progress.     Carried. 

Presidext  Jewett  resumed  the  chair,  and  Dr.  Hatcbins,  as 
chairman  of  the  Committee  of  the  Whole,  presented  the  report. 
Dr.  RoosA  moved  that  the  society  proceed  to  vote  on  Dr. 
Squibb's  resolutions,  and  called  for  the  ayes  and  nays. 

Dr.  Sgi-iBB  in<iuired  whether  the  resolutions  should  be  put 
as  a  whole  or  neriatiin. 

Dr.  Roosa  :  As  a  whole,  Mr.  President.  Tlie  best  thing  for 
us  to  do  after  we  defeat  Dr.  S(iuibb's  resolutions  is  to  pass  my 
original  resolutions  abolishing  all  codes. 

Dr.  (ioiTLEY  asked  whether  his  substitute  for  Dr.  Squibb's 
resolutions  was  not  in  order. 

The  Pkesidf.nt  :  It  is  not  in  order. 
Dr.  GouLEY  :  I  offer  it  now. 

Dr.  Piffard:  I  move  the  previous  question  on  Dr.  Squibb's 
resolutions. 

Dr.  Squibb:  Is  it  in  order  to  withdraw  a  portion  of  my 
resolutions  ? 

Dr.  RooBA  :  I  object. 

Dr.  Rochester:  I  move  that  the  vote  be  taken  seriatim. 
A  member  inquired  if  it  was  competent  to  call  for  a  division 
of  tbe  question. 

The  President  :  Not  at  all. 

A  member  appealed  from  the  decision  of  tbe  Chair. 
The  President  :  The  gentlemen  is  referring  to  matters  that 
look  ])lace  in  the  Committee  of  the  Whole. 

A  member  inquired,  "  Can  not  the  mover  withdraw  bis  reso- 
lutions? " 

The  President:  Not  at  this  time. 

The  motion  that  the  previous  (]ucstion  be  now  taken  was  put 
and  carried. 

The  President  decided  that  the  resolutions  must  be  put  as  a 
whole.  The  ayes  and  nays  having  been  called  for,  the  roll  was 
then  called.  One  or  two  members  ro>e  to  explain  their  vote. 
One  meinhcr,  when  his  name  was  called,  imjuired  whether  mem- 
bers who  were  instructed  by  their  county  societies  were  at  lib- 
erty to  vote  as  they  plea.sed  or  as  they  thought  right. 

The  President  replied  that  every  member  must  settle  such 
questions  with  his  own  conscience. 

During  the  first  part  of  the  roll-call  the  ayes  led  very  de- 
cidedly, hut  as  the  call  proceeded  the  nays  forged  ahead,  and 
the  final  icsidt  was  99  ayes  ami  Hi.j  nays. 

The  President  very  imperturhably  announced  that  the  reso- 
lutions, being  in  the  nature  of  an  amendment  to  the  by-laws,  re- 
quired a  two-thirds  vote  to  sustain  thcin,  and,  not  having  re- 
ceived such  a  vote,  they  were  lost. 

Dr.  RoosA :  It  is  well  known  that  those  of  us  who  have  suc- 
ceeded are  divided  into  two  parties,  A  portion  of  us  favored 
the  new  code.  A  larger  portion,  I  believe,  took  the  position  of 
the  following  resolution : 

The  Medical  Society  of  llie  State  of  Xew  York,  in  view  of 
the  apparent  scniiinent  of  the  profession  connected  with  it,  here- 
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by  adopt  the  following  declaration,  to  take  the  place  of  the  for- 
mal Code  of  Ethics,  which  has,  up  to  this  time,  been  the  stand- 
ard of  the  profession  of  the  State. 

With  no  idea  of  lowering  in  any  manner  the  standard  of 
right  and  lionor  in  the  relation  of  physicians  to  the  public  and 
to  each  other,  but,  on  the  contrary,  in  the  belief  tliat  a  larger 
amount  of  discretion  and  liberty  in  individual  action,  and  the 
abolition  of  detailed  and  specific  rules,  will  elevate  the  ethics  of 
the  profession,  the  medic;d  profession  of  the  State  of  New  York, 
as  here  represented,  hereby  resolve  and  declare  that  the  only 
ethical  offenses  for  which  tliey  claim  and  promise  to  exercise 
the  right  of  discipline  are  those  comprehended  under  the  com- 
mission of  acts  unworthy  a  physician  and  a  gentleman. 

Reaohed,  Also,  that  we  enjoin  the  county  societies  and  other 
organizations  in  affiliation  with  us  that  they  strictly  enforce  the 
requirements  of  this  code. 

Action  on  this  resolution  was  postponed  to  next  year. 

Dr.  John  G.  Adams,  of  New  York,  offered  a  protest  against 
the  action  of  the  society,  charging  that  it  had  "  assumed  an  atti- 
tude and  adopted  a  policy  in  direct  and  open  hostility  to  the 
honor  and  the  best  interests  of  the  medical  profession." 

The  protest  was  received,  and  ordered  on  file. 

Second  Day. — Wednesday,  Febkuaet  7th. 
Morning  Session. 

The  society  assembled  at  10  a.  m.,  and  was  called  to  order 
by  the  President.  Prayer  was  oflTered  by  the  Rev.  Irving  Magee, 
formerly  of  the  Lutheran  Church,  of  Albany. 

The  Treasurer,  Dr.  C.  H.  Porter,  reported  a  balance  on  hand 
of  $1,264.21.  The  report  was  referred  to  a  committee  com- 
posed of  Drs.  Perkins,  Ely,  and  Hopkins  for  audit. 

Dr.  Porter,  as  trustee  of  the  Merritt  H.  Cash  Prize  Fund, 
offered  a  report,  which  was  accepted. 

The  Committee  on  By-laws  and  Hygiene  reported  that  they 
had  nothing  to  present. 

Dr.  F.  E.  Storgis,  of  New  York,  read  the  report  of  the 
Committee  on  Legislation,  recommending  the  passage  by  the 
Legislature  of  a  bill,  which  he  i)resented,  to  regulate  practice, 
and  throw  additional  safeguards  about  the  practice  ot  medicine. 
The  committee  also  offered  the  following  resolution: 

Resolved,  That  the  sum  of  five  hundred  dollars  be  appropri- 
ated by  the  Medical  Society  of  tlie  State  of  New  York,  to  be 
drawn  upon  through  tlie  Treasurer  upon  the  written  order  of 
the  chairman  of  the  Committee,  to  meet  the  necessary  expenses 
incident  upon  the  passage  of  any  acts  affecting  medical  matters, 
which  the  Committee  on  Legislation  may  be  instructed  by  tlie 
society  to  attend  to,  and  for  any  contingent  expenses;  and 
whatever  surplus  there  may  be  shall  be  returned  to  the  treasury 
of  the  society. 

Dr.  Stuegis  spoke  of  the  necessity  of  this  appropriation,  and 
of  having  an  agent  at  the  Capitol  to  look  after  legislation  af- 
fecting the  medical  profession.  During  the  year  the  Buffalo 
College  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons  had  been  closed,  and  there 
was  a  prospect  of  the  United  States  Medical  College  of  New 
York  being  closed.  At  the  last  session  of  the  Legislature  a 
bill  had  been  smuggled  in  to  legalize  them. 

Dr.  H.  D.  Didama  asked  if  any  provision  was  made  in  this 
resolution  for  the  prevention  of  the  passage  of  obnoxious  bills. 

Dr.  Stuegis  :  The  resolution  reads,  that  this  sum  of  money 
shall  be  drawn  upon  to  meet  the  expenses  incident  upon  tlie 
passage  of  acts,  etc.  Of  course,  the  committee  would  look 
after  the  non-passage  of  improper  bills. 

Dr.  H.  E.  Hopkins  moved  that  the  report  be  adopted,  and 
said  that  the  recommendation  to  have  an  ofiicer  on  guard  at 
the  Legislature  was  of  pre-eminent  importance.     In  the  closin" 


hours  of  the  last  session  of  the  Legislature  a  bill  was  introduced 
without  a  word  in  it  about  medicine,  which  yet  had  a  very  im- 
portant bearing  upon  the  interests  of  the  profession. 

The  report  was  discussed  at  some  length,  the  tenor  of  the 
remarks  tending  to  show  that  the  registration  law  of  1880  was 
ina'iequate  to  meet  the  requirements  of  the  profession,  as  under 
it  quacks  of  all  kinds  could  register  and  thereafter  deem  them- 
selves legally  qualified  to  practice.  One  of  the  members  re- 
marked that  in  his  county  an  Indian  doctor  rode  in  the  other 
day  in  his  chariot  and  adorned  with  war-paint  and  feathers. 
He  registered,  and  was  now  considered  a  legally  qualified  prac- 
titioner, and  placed  on  a  footing  with  other  members  of  the 
medical  profession.  That  the  present  law  was  inefficient  was 
shown  in  the  fact  that  a  woman  graduate  of  a  New  York  col- 
lege, said  to  be  a  notorious  abortionist,  brought  a  diploma  to  a 
county  society,  registered,  and  was  now  deemed  qualified  to 
practice.  There  was  no  principle  connected  with  the  matter 
of  legislation  which  had  not  been  sufficiently  dealt  with  here. 
This  society  had  never  asked  of  the  Legislature  protection  for 
an  educated  profession.  To  his  judgment  tlie  society  was  in  a 
po.sition  to  go  to  the  Legislature  and  say  that  it  had  no  opinion 
to  protect  in  regard  to  the  action  of  medicine,  but  it  had  the 
opinion  that  the  people  would  be  better  off  by  having  pro- 
tection for  the  education  of  the  profession.  It  needed  a  law 
whicli  should  say  to  the  people,  "  No  matter  where  a  man  gets 
his  education,  if  he  can  come  before  the  board  and  show  a 
proficiency,  he  shall  be  licensed." 

Dr.  Van  De  Waekee  :  The  law  of  1880  protects  the  quacks. 

Dr.  Stuegis  :  When  the  gentleman  says  that  the  law  of  1880 
protects  the  quacks,  he  is  mistaken.  We  have  made  sixty  odd 
prosecutions,  of  which  only  three  have  failed.  The  law  of  1880 
is  the  surest  and  safest  way  to  get  hold  of  quacks. 

Dr.  W.  M.  Smith  :  The  mere  registration  in  the  County  Clerk's 
office  does  not  make  a  man  a  qualified  practitioner. 

D.  W.  C.  Wet  seconded  the  motion  to  adopt  the  recom- 
mendations of  the  Committee  on  Legislation.  The  motion  was 
carried. 

A  letter  was  received  from  Mr.  Clark  Bell,  of  the  New  York 
Medico-Legal  Society,  which  was  read  by  title  and  referred  to 
the  Business  Committee. 

A  communication  was  read  from  Chancellor  Pierson,  of  the 
Board  of  Eegents,  to  Dr.  Vanderpoel,  relative  to  the  appoint- 
ment of  a  Board  of  Examiners.  The  communication  stated  that 
a  board  was  appointed  in  1875,  some  of  the  members  of  which 
had  died,  otliers  resided  in  different  parts  of  the  State,  and  it 
was  difficult  for  them  to  come  together.  In  view  of  this,  the 
Board  of  Regents  had  deemed  it  advisable  to  take  action,  request- 
ing the  matter  to  be  brought  to  the  notice  of  the  State  society, 
and  requesting  the  appointment  of  a  committee  to  confer  with 
the  Board  of  Regents  and  suggest  suitable  persons  as  examiners. 

Tlie  communication  was  received,  and  the  following  resolu- 
tion adopted : 

Resolved,  That  a  committee  of  three,  consisting  of  Dr.  S.  O. 
Vanderpoel,  of  New  York,  Dr.  E.  M.  Moore,  of  Rochester,  and 
Dr.  A.  Jacobi,  of  New  York,  be  appointed  to  confer  with  the 
Board  of  Regents  in  reference  to  medical  examinations  under 
chapter  746  of  the  Laws  of  1872,  and  thsit  the  committee  have 
power  on  behalf  of  this  society  to  recommend  suitable  persons 
for  examiners. 

Dr.  Hutchison,  ch.airman  of  the  Committee  on  the  President's 
Address,  reported  that,  in  the  judgment  of  the  committee,  (1) 
legislative  enactments  for  the  regulation  of  the  medical  pro- 
fession were  not  to  be  desired.  We  had  thus  far  seen  but  little 
advantage  resulting  from  legislative  action  in  matters  relating 
to  our  status  as  individuals  or  as  a  society  ;  (2)  there  seemed  to 
be  at  present  no  better  method  for  elevating  the  standard  of 
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medical  edncalion  and  the  efficiency  of  our  medical  schools  than 
for  pliysicians  to  discourage  the  study  of  medicine  by  those 
whose  pi'oliiuinary  education  was  deficient,  and  to  use  their  in- 
llucncc  to  guide  students  to  those  medical  scliools  which  fur- 
nished the  most  thorough  course  of  instruction  ;  ^3)  we  did  not 
consider  that  examinations  conducted  by  a  State  Board  of  Ex- 
aminers could  be  made  so  free  from  political  influences  as  to  be 
recommended  Ui  this  meeting ;  (4)  tlio  active  efforts  of  our  State 
Board  of  Health  deserved  our  liearty  support;  and  (5)  express- 
in;.'  an  opinion  adverse  to  clianging  the  time-honored  custom  of 
delivering  the  annual  address  in  the  Capitol,  but  stating  that, 
in  the  Judgment  of  the  committee,  the  annual  address  would  be 
dispensed  witli,  as  the  President's  views  on  matters  of  interest 
could  be  incorporated  in  the  inaugural  address. 

The  report  was  accepted  and  ordered  on  file. 

Dr.  A.  Jacobi,  of  New  York,  [iresented  the  report  of  the 
committee  to  co-operate  with  the  Society  for  the  Prevention  of 
Cruelty  to  Children.  The  recommendation  to  isolate  scarlet- 
fever  patients,  adopted  by  this  society  last  year,  had  been  brought 
by  him  before  the  New  York  society.  Finding  that  no  suitably 
isolated  hospital  existed  in  New  Y'ork  city,  the  committee  rec- 
otiimendid  the  erection  of  a  suitable  hosfiital  at  the  foot  of 
Sixteenth  Street.     The  report  of  the  committee  was  accepted. 

The  secretary  read  the  rojiort  of  X)v.  .J.  W.  Whitbeck,  cen- 
sor of  the  College  of  Medicine  of  Syracuse  University.  The  re- 
port was  accepted  and  placed  on  file. 

The  report  of  Dr.  W.  M.  Chambkhi.ai.n,  of  New  York,  dele- 
gate to  the  New-  Hampshire  Medical  Society,  was  referred  to 
the  Publishing  Committee  without  reading. 

Dr.  Paii.  V.  Mi'Nufe,  of  New  York,  read  a  paper  on  "  The 

I0tIO1.o<;V  ANI>  TiiEATMENT  of  NoN-PuEHPERAL  UtEBINE  II/KMOU- 

ItllAOK." 

lie  limited  his  remarks  to  several  features  not  hitherto  rec- 
ognized. 

He  spoke  first  of  superficial  non-puerperal  erosion  of  the 
cervix  uteri.  Such  cases  might  have  been  treated  em|)irically 
by  astringents,  rest,  and  ice  without  relief;  and  upon  examina- 
tion the  eroded  cervix  was  brought  into  view,  of  a  bright  red 
color,  and  bleeding  readily  on  being  wii)ed  with  even  coltoii. 
The  erosion  at  different  times  resembled  the  tomato,  the  rasp- 
berry, or  the  strawberry.  When  depending  upon  cervical  ca- 
tarih  it  was  found  in  virgins,  in  the  married,  and  in  multipara'. 
Ill  the  poorly  nourished  it  occurred  more  frequently.  In  addi- 
tion to  the  intermenstrual  discharge,  the  menstrual  flow  itself 
wius  prolonged.  If  occurring  in  the  young  girl,  the  patient  was 
iiiuch  annoyed  by  the  staining  ;  and  the  married  patient  feared 
injury  to  her  husband.  The  diagno.sis  was  easier  than  the  cure. 
The  surface  should  be  exposed  by  the  speculum,  carefully  cleansed 
and  wiped  dry,  and  a  solution  of  nitrate  of  silver,  a  drachm  to 
the  ounce,  should  be  applied;  iodoform  was  then  blown  upon 
the  surface  and  a  pledget  of  cotton  dipped  in  glycerine  laid  over 
all.  An  injection  of  sulphate-of  zinc  solution  might  be  used  for 
three  or  four  days,  and  a  milder  solution  of  nitrate  of  silver, 
say  half  a  drachm  to  the  ounce,  might  bo  applied  through  the 
spoculum  afterward.  It  might  bo  necessary  to  use  nitric  acid, 
chromic  acid,  or  pyroligneous  acid,  followed  by  astringent  iu- 
jictions.  Galvanism  often  gave  good  results.  The  removal  of 
the  hypertrophied  glands  was  usually  essential  to  the  treatment. 
It  WHS  well  to  notify  the  patient  that  the  cure  was  certain,  but 
she  nmst  persevere  for  several  months.  Graft  healthy  mem- 
brane on  the  surface  if  required.  A  iirotr.icted  menstrual  flow 
without  continuous  intermenstrual  discharge  might  depend  upon 
superlicial  erosion  and  demand  local  treatment,  oven  during  the 
menstrual  period. 

2.  In  hiDinorrliage  due  to  lacerations  of  the  cervix,  the 
bleeding  from  granulations  was  not  dangerous,  but  annoying. 


The  slightest  touch  would  cause  htemorrhage,  which  might  fol- 
low coition,  or  even  walking.  .Snip  off  granulations  or  scrape 
H  ith  a  curette,  and  use  cau.-tics,  astringents,  and,  if  necessary, 
perform  trachelorrhaphy.  So  long  as  the  cervical  canal  gaped, 
a  return  of  htemorrhage  was  probable. 

;i.  Menstrual  ba;morrhage,  or  intermenstrual  oozing,  when 
due  to  subinvolution,  should  be  treated  by  hot-water  injectionii 
twice  daily,  and  by  the  internal  use  of  ergot,  sulphate  of  iron, 
strychnine,  or  vi.scum  album.  Subinvolution  was  a  very  com- 
mon cause  of  cerviciJ  hcomorrhage. 

4.  Hajmorrhago  in  virgins  was  frequently  due  to  hyperasmia 
of  the  endometrium,  and  was  controlled  by  local  applications  of 
iodine  when  ergot  had  failed.  Tonics  might  be  required  to  re- 
store to  health. 

In  ca.ses  of  pin-hole  external  os,  menstrual  blooil  was  pre- 
vented from  free  escajjc,  and,  being  lodged  above  the  point  of 
exit,  it  continually  dribbled.  Make  an  incision  in  four  directions, 
turning  the  flaps  over  to  an  ojien  funnel  shape,  thus  allowing 
escape  of  the  retained  blood,  and  all  oozing  would  cease. 

Dr.  E.  Vax  De  Wabker  considered  the  i)aper  one  of  the 
most  valuable  and  practical  that  be  had  lUtened  to  for  a  long 
time. 

He  had  used  the  actual  cautery  with  advantage.  It  was 
nearly  painless,  and  produced  a  revolution  in  tissue  metamor- 
phosis; one  week  would  accomplish  what  would  require  weeks 
of  treatment  by  nitrate  of  silver. 

Dr.  B.  F.  Sherman,  of  Ogdeusburg,  had  used  pure  phenol 
(Sqiiibb's)  saturated  with  iodine  for  eroded  cervix,  hypeneraia, 
and  a  granular  condition  of  the  endometrium ;  it  produced 
acute  pain,  which  lasted  but  for  a  few  seconds.  When  liealing 
commenced,  he  had  used  the  galvanic  battery,  from  two  to  six 
cells,  which  lessened  hypericmia,  and  promoted  healing  more 
rapidly  than  any  other  treatment  he  had  used. 

Dr.  F.  A.  Castle  presented  the  following: 

"  Rcsohedy  That  the  Committee  on  Publication  be  requested 
to  publish  in  future  volumes  of  the  transactions  of  this  society, 
as  an  ajipendix,  a  revised  list  of  the  registrations  of  physicians 
in  the  offices  of  the  county  clerks  of  this  State. 

" /iV.«>?rc(f,  That  the  sum  of  $150  be  appropriated  to  cover 
the  expense  of  obtaining  the  necessary  information. 

After  a  long  and  rambling  discussion,  the  resolution  was 
tabled. 

Dr.  Dida.ma:  Several  gentlemen  felt  a  little  aggrieved  by  the 
.iction  of  the  society  last  evening,  and  said  they  wouldn't  have 
anything  n)ore  to  do  with  it.  I  hope  that  no  gentleman  will 
carry  out  the  threat  which  he  made  when  we  were  all  warm. 
In  order  that  we  may  have  something  to  collect  ns  next  year,  I 
ofler  this : 

Believing  that  the  so-called  new  Co<le  of  Ethics  is  opposed 
to  the  opinions  of  the  majority  of  the  medical  profession 
throughout  the  world,  as  expressed  in  the  action  of  county, 
State,  and  national  associations,  and  in  discussions  in  medical 
journals;  and  believing  also  that  this  so-called  co<Ie,  by  reniOT- 
ing  wholesome  restraints,  encourages  a  spirit  of  lawlessness  and 
sanctions  fraud;  that  it  is  hurtful  not  only  to  the  profession,  bnt 
to  the  jiublic;  that  its  adoption  sent  a  thrill  of  joy  through  the 
heart  of  every  quack  in  the  land,  and  gave  pain  to  the  wisest 
and  best  of  our  associates  in  the  regular  profession,  I  offer  the 
following  amendment  to  the  by-laws: 

Ii'esohfd,  That  all  action  taken  at  the  annua)  meeting  of 
1882,  in  regard  to  changing  the  Code  of  Ethics  be  repe«led, 
leaving  the  code  to  stand  as  it  was  before  such  action  was 
taken. 

Dr.  Wey  moved  to  table,  8.tying  that  the  question  was  al- 
ready covered  by  the  resolution  offered  last  evening  and  now 
lying  on  the  table  for  action  next  year. 
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Dr.  DiDAMA :  This  is  an  amendment  to  the  by-laws,  and  must 
necessarily  lie  on  the  table. 

Dr.  Roosa:  Tliis  motion  is  oat  of  order.  It  is  an  insult  to 
the  majority  of  this  society.  We  insist  that  this  battle  shall  not 
be  continuously  fought.  To  continually  bring  up  this  subject, 
heaping  epithets  upon  us  who  are  in  the  majority,  is  entirely 
improper. 

Dr.  Didama  :  I  am  responsible  for  what  I  have  said.  I  said, 
"I  believe  this  to  be  true,"  not  "it  is  true."  These  gentlemen 
have  a  little  brief  authority;  they  may  not  have  it  next  year. 

Dr  RoosA :  If  the  gentleman  will  present  this  in  what  we 
conceive  to  be  an  honorable  manner,  it  may  be  presented  every 
year  until  the  year  2000. 

Dr.  Didama:  I  claim  the  right  to  offer  any  amendment. 

Dr.  RoosA :  Without  a  stump  speech  inside  of  it. 

Dr.  Wet  :  I  take  the  ground  that  it  isn't  an  amendment  in 
any  sense. 

Dr.  Koosa:  We  call  for  the  ayes  and  nays,  because  it  is  evi- 
dent that  the  understanding  between  us  and  Dr.  Squibb  has 
been  broken. 

Dr.  Van  De  Waeker  :  The  society  is  not  packed  this  morn- 
ing. 

Dr.  Squibb  :'I  object  to  Dr.  Roosa's  statement  that  there  was 
any  understanding. 

Dr.  RoosA  :  I  do  not  see  how  any  honorable  man  can  approve 
of  bringing  this  up  again  now. 

Dr.  Elsberg  asked  Dr.  Didama  to  withdraw  the  preamble, 
and  simply  propose  the  amendment  to  the  by-laws. 

Dr.  Didama  :  You  do  not  act  on  a  speech ;  you  act  simply  on 
my  amendment  to  the  by-laws  when  it  comes  up.  I  simply 
made  a  written  speech  instead  of  an  oral  one.  I  have  made  my 
speech  and  I  can  not  take  it  back,  because  it  is  spoken,  and  you 
can  not  help  yourselves. 

Dr.  Ely  asked  Dr.  Didama  to  read  agniii  what  be  desired  to 
bring  up  nest  year.  He  understood  that  this  whole  paper  was 
to  be  brought  up.  It  seemed  to  him  it  was  derogatory  to  the 
action  taken  last  night. 

Dr.  Didama  :  I  did  not  propose  to  bring  up  anything  next 
year  except  the  resolution. 

The  whole  subject  was  laid  over  until  next  year. 

An  obituary  notice  of  Dr.  S.  M.  Van  Alstyne,  of  Richmond- 
viUe,  by  Dr.  A.  Vanderveer,  was  read  by  title. 

Dr.  Elsberg  read  a  paper  entitled  "  The  Hypertrophic  Form 
of  Nasal  Catarrh  and  its  Treatment."  The  surgical  treatment 
which  he  had  formerly  introduced]  by  evulsion  and  cutting, 
though  frequently  successful,  was  so  often  unsuccessful  as  not 
to  be  recommended.  Galvanism  was  successfully  used  in  the 
removal  of  tissue.  He  commended  the  plan  of  transfixing 
hypertrophied  tissue  with  a  needle,  and  removing  it  with  the 
6craseur  ;  he  preferred  "pinching  it  up  with  a  forceps,  instead  of 
transfixing  it  with  a  needle.  He  approved  of  Dr.  A.  H.  Smith's 
tubular  scissors ;  the  main  objection  to  their  use  was  the  hsemor- 
rhage  from  cutting.  He  exhibited  a  slender  forceps  with  can- 
nulated  blades  combined  with  an  6craseur  loop,  which  he  had 
found  a  satisfactory  instrument. 

Dr.  H.  KxApp,  of  New  York,  read  a  paper  on  "  An  Eighth 
Series  of  One  Hundred  Consecutive  Cataract  Extractions."  In 
the  hundred  cases  of  cataract  extraction  there  were  ninety  good 
results,  six  moderately  good,  only  two  positive  failures.  A  sep- 
tic healing  of  the  wound  was  not  enough  ;  we  must  have  primary 
union.  The  antiseptic  era  had  not  advanced  ophthalmology. 
We  were  already  beyond  it.  There  was  no  sepsis  in  the  eye  if 
we  had  a  clean  operation.  Rest  was  the  next  condition ;  the 
patient  ought  to  lie  as  still  as  a  mummy  if  he  could  do  it.  He 
remembered  laying  a  frog's  cornea  on  the  microscope,  and  found 
that  the  movable  cells  went  to  the  margin.     There  were  no  bac- 


teria in  the  eye,  but  you  had  in  half  an  hour  inflammatory  ac- 
tion of  the  part.  The  lymphoid  cells  migrated  to  the  margin. 
This  was  the  cause  of  the  physical  injury  producing  suppuration. 

Afternoon  Session. 

In  the  absence  of  the  President  and  Vice-President,  Dr.  Wet 
was  called  to  the  chair. 

Dr.  RoosA  read  a  paper  on  "  The  Injudicious  Use  of  Quinine." 
He  said  that,  in  a  paper  read  by  him  in  1874,  he  called  the  atten- 
tion of  the  profession  to  possible  dangers  to  the  organ  of  hear- 
ing by  the  use  of  quinine.  This  led  to  a  series  of  experiments 
upon  human  subjects  by  himself,  and  on  animals  by  Dr.  Ham- 
mond. Quinine  was  particularly  harmful  to  ears  which  were 
already  congested  and  predisposed  to  deafness.  The  primary 
effect  of  moderately  large  doses  was  to  produce  congestion  of 
the  retina  and  of  some  parts  of  the  ear;  there  was  vascular 
injection  of  the  auricle,  the  auditory  canal  and  papilla;  there 
was  tinnitus  aurium,  and  a  sense  of  exhilaration.  It  was  harm- 
ful to  ears  already  congested,  and,  in  rare  instances,  produced 
teinporary  deafness  and  blindness.  In  some  cases  it  might  have 
been  necessary  to  take  the  risk,  but  he  believed  that  this  drug 
was  sometimes  administered  in  cases  where  it  proved  harmful. 
In  pyfemia,  quinine  appeared  to  be  only  harmful — unneces>ary, 
injudicious,  and  jjossibly  dangerous.  Quinine  was  used  freely 
in  households  in  febrile  conditions  and  catarrhs.  From  ten  to 
fifteen  grains  were  often  taken  with  no  other  provocation  than 
symptoms  of  a  cold  in  the  head.  He  believed  it  was  dangerous 
when  taken  on  the  patient's  own  prescription.  He  admitted 
that  in  malarial  fever  and  intermittent  neuralgia  quinine  was 
necessary,  but  in  the  exanthemata  from  ten  to  fifteen  grains 
daily  would  aggravate  the  condition,  by  shutting  np  the  emunc- 
tories  of  disease-poison. 

In  the  various  febrile  diseases,  reduction  of  temperature  was 
regarded  as  the  desideratum  ;  but  sudden  reduction  of  tempera- 
ture had  induced  or  aggravated  collapse.  The  natural  reduction 
of  temperature  might  be  better  than  reduction  induced  by  qui- 
nine. A  cold  in  the  head,  he  believed,  was  aggravated  by  the  use 
of  quinine.  In  all  colds  affecting  the  aural  passages,  quinine 
was  especially  harmful.  The  practice  of  taking  quinine  to 
abate  colds  had  an  authority,  but  he  disapproved  of  it.  When- 
ever a  drug  as  powerful  and  dangerous  as  quinine  became  the 
property  of  the  laity,  we  might  expect  to  see  injury  result  from 
its  use.  In  severe  cases  of  fever  we  might  be  justified  in  taking 
the  risk  of  the  use  of  the  drug. 

Dr.  T.  R.  PooLET,  of  New  York :  My  experience  confirms 
Dr.  Roosa's  view  of  the  effect  of  quinine  in  aural  and  retinal 
disease  and  in  pysemia.  When  we  have  exacerbations  in  the 
throat  and  pharynx,  the  symptoms  are  aggravated  by  the  use  of 
quinine.  In  a  case  of  pycBmia  following  an  operation  for  hfem- 
orrhoids,  when  large  doses  of  quinine  were  given,  the  delirium 
was  made  worse.  In  the  use  of  excessive  doses  of  quinine  there 
is  a  form  of  amblyopia  induced. 

Dr.  Jacobi  :  There  was  one  remark  of  Dr.  Roosa's  which 
struck  me.  He  says  that  the  use  of  quinine  induced  collapse 
and  lower  temperature.  May  it  not  have  been  that  collapse 
was  setting  in  already  ?  The  quinine  in  such  cases  would  not 
retard  the  decline  of  temperature  and  collapse  which  had  al- 
ready set  in.  My  main  objection  to  Dr.  Roosa's  remarks  is  that 
he  did  not  make  the  distinction  between  pysemia  and  septicae- 
mia. It  may  be  that  he  spoke  of  septicfemia,  and  only  substi- 
tuted the  word  pyajmia.  I  do  not  know  of  the  presence  of  a 
poison  in  pyiemia.  I  do  know  of  a  poison  in  septicemia.  In 
pyicmia,  pus  is  absorbed  from  an  abscess  or  ulceration,  and  de- 
posited elsewhere.  Quinine  prevents  the  migration  of  corpus- 
cles, hence  prevents  metastasis  of  pus.  Septicsemia  may  not  be 
affected  by  quinine.    , 
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Dr.  \V.  M.  S.Mixn,  of  Syracuse:  I  find  that  cinchoDine  affects 
my  vision  much  more  than  quinine  does.  Cinchonine  dimin- 
ishes the  urinary  secretion,  and  produces  dryness  of  the  mouth. 
I  liave  a.  patient  to  whom  I  was  giving  a  moderate  dose  of  qui- 
nine, wliich  made  her  decidedly  deaf,  while  cinchonia  did  not. 
('inchonidino  al)olished  taste  ;  canned  peaches  felt  merely  cold 
in  the  mouth,  without  flavor. 

iJr.  HoosA  :  Experiinent.s  byjmyself  and  by  Dr.  Ilammond, 
iind  by  various  German  investigators,  show  that  the  primary 
fH'cct  of  quinine  is  congestion,  vascularity,  and  exhilaration; 
(he  secondary  effect  is  depression ;  and  this  is  one  of  the  rea- 
sons why  quinine  is  dangerous  in  depressing  diseases.  I  don't 
believe  in  the  distinction  between  pyremia  and  septiciBinia.  I 
believe  that  there  is  a  poison  in  pyicmia  more  than  the  mere 
transfer  of  pus,  which  should  be  properly  eliminated,  just  as  in 
septicemia.  There  are  conditions  in  septiciomia  which  are  ex- 
actly like  those  in  pyasmia.  I  once  saw,  in  consultation,  a  chiM 
with  aural  disease,  tenderness  of  the  mastoid,  and  a  reil  drum- 
head. The  symptoms  were  represented  to  me  as  meningeal,  or 
typhoid.  Local  antiphlogistic  treatment  would  have  relieved. 
When  I  opposed  the  use  of  quinine,  the  answer  was  given, 
"The  temi>erature  is  104°."  Contrary  to  my  advice,  quinine 
was  given,  witli  fatal  result;  which  result,  of  course,  might 
have  followed  anti[iliIogistic  treatment.  I  admit  that  the  sec- 
iindary  effect  of  this  drug  is  one  of  depression,  hut  I  insist  that 
the  primary  effect  is  one  of  congestion. 

Dr.  Henry  W.  Williams,  of  Boston,  delegate  from  the  Mas- 
sachusetts Medical  Society,  related  cases  of  Oubitai,  Cellulitis 

RESULTING  FKOM  ErTSIPKLAS.* 

Tub  Development  of  Cancer  from  Non-.malionaxt  Dis- 
ease.    By  Dr.  Daniel  Lewis,  New  York. 

BouoiKB  AND  Suppositories  of  Gelatin  for  Local  Indica- 
tions.    By  Dr.  Robekt  Newman,  Now  York. 

Rupture  of  the  Choroid.  By  Dr.  T.  R.  Poolet,  New 
York. 

When  shall  the  Trephine  be  Used  in  Fracture  of  the 
Skull.     By  Dr.  F.  E.  Hyde,  Cortlandt. 

Some  Points  in  Ovariotomy. 

The  Removal  of  a  Stone  from  the  Bladder.  (Two  pa- 
pers.)    By  Dr.  G.  H.  Squire,  Elmira. 

The  Use  of  Lactic  Acid  in  Diabetes.  By  Dr.  L.  E.  Fel- 
ton,  Potsdam. 

Punctured  Wound  of  the  Skull  thkouoh  the  Eye,  with 
Complete  Amnksic  Aphasia.  By  Dr.  W.  Gillis,  Fort  Coving- 
ton. 

The  Committee  of  .\rrangomcnts  announced  the  following 
gontlomon  as 

Mimhera  by  Inritation:  Drs.  R.  B.  (iraiiger,  of  New  York; 
W.  W.  Potter,  of  Bullalo;  A.  II.  Riley,  of  Clinton  County;  A. 
II.  Moore,  of  Niagara  County  ;  C.  E.  Willard,  of  Calskill;  T.  A. 
Foster,  of  Maine;  II.  R.  Starkweather,  of  Albany  ;  II.  C.  Coop- 
er, of  New  York ;  T.  Z.  Oibbs,  of  Fort  Ann ;  E.  Clark,  of  Sandy 
Hill;  E.  U.  Squibb,  of  Brooklyn;  M.  .1.  Loroi,  of  Albany;  T. 
\V.  Goff,  of  Cnzenovin;  R.  C.  McEwen,  of  Saratoga;  II.  S. 
C'a.se,  of  Onoonta;  G.  D.  Dunham,  of  Plattsburg;  G.  P.  Clark, 
of  Syracuse;  D.  F.  Dayton,  of  Potsdam;  Herman  Bcndell,  of 
Albany;  C.  C.  Bartholomew,  of  Ogdensburg;  A.  W.  Phelps,  of 
Cliateaugay;  William  Ilailes,  of  Albany ;  G.  S.  Munson,  of  Al- 
bany;  .lohu  Edwards,  of  Gloversvillo;  D.  H.  Cook,  of  Albany  ; 
J.  B.  Stonehouse,  II.  Lilienthal,  J.  C.  B.  Graveline,  G.  L.  Ull- 
luiinn,  and  S.  E.  UUman,  of  Albany;  S.  G.  Do  Le  Matyr,  of 
iHianesburg;  C.  B.  Ilerrick,  of  Troy;  R.  H.  Sabin  and  W.  B. 


*  Owing  to  lack  of  spncc,  we  are  obliged  to  omit  this  luul  the  pa- 
pers whicli  fotlowoii,  as  also  the  discussions,  giving  only  the  title  ol 
the  paper  and  name  of  author. 
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Sabin,  of  West  Trov ;  E.  B.  Tefft,  S.  0.  Vanderpoel,  Jr.,  and 
Frank  Townsend,  of  Albany ;  W.  R.  Pierson,  of  Schenectady  ; 
T.  A.  Foster,  of  Portland,  Me. ;  H.  .M.  Eddy,  of  Geneva  ;  G.  H. 
Newcomb,  C.  L.  Merrill,  and  W.  II.  Munson,  of  Albany;  I.  G. 
.Johnson,  of  Greenfield ;  A.  B.  Hustcd,  of  Albany ;  H.  M.  Eddy, 
of  Ontario  County ;  J.  C.  Car.son,  of  Willard  ;  I.  de  Zoaehe,  of 
Gloversvillo ;  D.  G.  Tucker,  of  Albany ;  D.  M.  Wilcox,  of  Lee, 
Mass.,  and  Thomas  Riley,  of  Adams,  Mass.;  Lewis  Granger,  of 
Tioga  County,  Pa. ;  L.  A.  Tourtellot,  of  Utica ;  A.  James 
Browne,  of  Newport,  and  C.  W.  Hamlin,  of  Middleville;  J.  D. 
Lomax,  of  Rensselaer  County ;  G.  E.  Lyon,  of  West  Troy  ;  W. 
C.  Cooper,  of  Troy;  William  Stevens,  of  New  York;  and  D.  II. 
Cooks,  of  Albany. 

Etening  Se*»ion. 

Annual  Address  of  the  President. 
Some  of  the  Periw  to  Life  from  Preventable  Diseases. 

Third  Day. — Thubsdat,  February  8th. 
Morning  Semion. 

Dr.  Smith,  from  Committee  on  Publication,  reported  that 
the  delay  in  issuing  the  volume  of  Tran.sactions  for  1882  was 
duo  to  the  non-return  of  proof-sheets  by  the  authors. 

Dr.  IIowE,  of  Buffalo,  introduced  the  following  as  an  amend- 
ment to  the  By-laws  :  "  That  the  Code  of  Ethics  of  the  Ameri- 
can Medical  Association  be  substituted  for  the  one  adopted  by 
this  society  in  1882,  and,  having  thus  gained  the  nnqnestioned 
right  to  representation,  that  our  delegates  be  instructed  to  advo- 
cate such  modification  of  that  code  as  shall  be  in  accordance 
with  a  spirit  of  greater  liberality,  or,  if  advisable,  to  urge  its 
entire  abolition." 

The  resolution  was  laid  over  for  action  at  the  next  annnal 
session. 

Dr.  Porter,  of  Albany,  offered  a  resolution  that  a  committee 
be  appointed  to  confer  with  the  Capitol  commissioners  concern- 
ing appropriating  a  room  in  the  new  building  for  the  use  of  the 
State  Medical  Society.  Adopted,  and  Drs.  Porter,  Bailey,  and 
Mosher,  of  Albany,  were  appointed. 

Dr.  Porter  also  offered  a  resolution  that  a  committee  be  ap- 
pointed to  consider  the  propriety  of  publishing,  and  to  publish, 
if  deemed  desirable,  the  "Transactions,"  from  1837.  Adopted, 
and  Drs.  W.  M.  Smith,  C.  H.  Porter,  and  F.  S.  Curtis  were  ap- 
pointed. 

Officers  for  Ensuing  Year. 

The  Committee  on  Nominations  submitted  the  following  re- 
port, which  was  adopted  : 

I-'or  Prfsi.lent. — Alexander  Ilutohins,  of  Brooklyn. 

For  Vice-Prcsident.~\\.  G.  P.  ."Spencer,  of  Watertown. 

For  Secretary. — William  Manlins  Smith,  of  Syracuse. 

For  Treamirer. — Charles  H.  Porter,  of  Albany. 

For  Censor*. — Southern  District  :  J.  W.  D.  Gouley,  Austin 
Flint,  F.  D.  Castle— all  of  New  York. 

Eastern  District:  C.  E.  Nichols,  M.  II.  Burton,  W.  8. 
Coojier — all  of  Troy. 

Middle  District:  Alonzo  Churchill,  S.  G.  Walcott,  J.  K. 
Chamberlayne — all  of  Utica. 

Wfjitern  District  :  C.  C.  Wyckoff,  Thomas  F.  Rochester, 
F.  F.  Iloycr — all  of  Buffalo. 

Committee  of  Arrangements. — S.  B.  Ward;  J.  S.  Mosher,  of 
Albany  ;  W.  S.  Ely.  of  Rochester. 

Committee  on  By-Liie*. — W.  C.  Wey,  of  Elmira:  N.  G.  Pif- 
fard,  of  New  York;  William  Manlius  Smith,  of  Syracn.se. 

Committee  on  Ui/giene. — E.  V.  Stoddard,  of  Rochester; 
Stephen  Smith,  of  New  York;  Jacob  S.  Mosher,  of  Albany: 
P.  R.  II.  Sawyer,  of  Bedfonl ;  Caleb  Green,  of  Homer;  Edwin 
Uutcliinson,  of  Utica ;  Theodore  Dinion,  of  Anbnm. 
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Committee  on  Leguhi.tion. — Jacob  S.  Mosher;  Albert  Van- 
derveer,  of  Albany ;    F.  R.  Sturgis,  of  New  York. 

Committee  on  Medical  Ethics. — C.  R.  Agnew,  of  S&vr  York, 
E.  M.  Moore,  of  Rochester ;  S.  Oakley  Vanderpoel,  of  New 
York. 

Committee  on  Prize  Essays. — Thomas  F.  Rochester,  of  Buf- 
falo; William  S.  Ely,  of  Rochester;  W.  W.  Potter,  of  Buffalo. 

Committee  on  Puhlication. — William  Manlius  Smith,  of  Syra- 
cuse ;  Cliarles  H.  Porter,  of  Albany;  George  J.  Fisher,  of  Sing 
Sing. 

Censor  for  the  College  of  Medicine,  Syracuse  University. 
— C.  S.  Starr,  of  Rochester. 

For  Permanent  Members. — -First  District:  F.  P.  Foster, 
New  York;  Lawrence  Johnson,  New  York;  Alfred  C.  Post, 
New  York ;  David  Webster,  New  York ;  (J.  H.  Ilohart  Biirge, 
Brooklyn ;)  John  Byrne.  Second  District :  J.  J.  Linson,  Tarry- 
town;  E.  F.  Quinlan,  Monticello.  Third  District:  S.  B.  Ward, 
Albany;  C.  E.  Willard,  Catskill.  Fourth  District:  A.  J. 
Browne,  Herkimer;  A.  M.  Phelps,  Franklin.  Fifth  District: 
J.  N.  Goflf,  Cazenovia;  J.  D.  Spencer,  Watertown.  Sixth  Dis- 
trict: L.  D.  Witherill,  Union;  D.  W.  Birge,  Peach  Orchard. 
Seventh  District:  J.  B.  Ohapin,  Millard;  Alfred  Mercer,  Syra- 
cuse. Eighth  District:  W.  W.  Potter,  Buffalo;  J.  W.  Whit- 
beck,  Rochester. 

For  Honorary  Memhers. — T.  J.  Turner,  of  the  U.  S.  Navy 
and  National  Board  of  He;dth ;  William  Goodell,  of  Philadel- 
phia; Lockhart  Robinson,  of  Edinburgh. 

Eligible  to  Honorary  Membership. — W.  Bronson,  of  New 
Caannn,  Connecticut;  Dr.  Cabell,  of  the  University  of  Virginia; 
Richardson,  of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania;  Professor  James 
T.  Whittaker,  of  Cincinnati,  Ohio;  W.  H.  Hingston,  of  Montreal. 

Delegates  to  Slate  Medical  Societies. — Massachusetts :  George 
C.  Smith,  of  Rondout;  Brush,  of  Utica;  P.  V.  S.  Pruyn,  of 
Kinderhook ;  George  G.  Hopkins,  of  BrookljTi.  New  Hamp- 
shire: William  M.  Chamberlain,  of  New  York.  New  Jersey : 
Joseph  C.  Hutchinson,  of  Brooklyn ;  Robert  Newman,  of  New 
York.  Ohio:  Thomas  R.  Pooley,  of  New  York.  Pennsylva- 
nia :  H.  C.  May,  of  Corning ;  Sol  Van  Etten,  of  Port  Jervis ; 
T.  D.  Strong,  of  Westfield.  Vermont:  D.  Lyon,  of  Plattsburg; 
A.  J.  Long,  of  Whitehall;  C.  C.  F.  Gay,  of  Buffalo.  Connecti- 
cut :  P.  V.  R.  H.  Sawyer,  of  Bedford ;  E.  V.  Stoddard,  of 
Rochester  ;  George  Douglas,  of  Oxford.  Canada :  B.  F.  Sher- 
man, of  Ogdensburg;  H.  G.  P.  Spencer,  of  Watertown;  L.  E. 
Felton,  of  Potsdam;  James  C.  Hutchinson,  of  Brooklyn  ;  R.  J. 
Robb,  of  Amsterdam. 

Respecting  the  delegates  to  the  American  Medical  Associa- 
tion, the  committee  reports  that  it  deems  it  inexpedient,  at  pres- 
ent, to  name  any  delegates  to  that  body. 

The  society  then  adjourned  till  the  first  Tuesday  in  Febru- 
ary, 1884. 
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QUARTERLY    REPORT    ON    PREVENTIVE    MEDICINE 
AND  MEDICAL  JURISPRUDENCE. 
No.  I. 
bt  andeew  f.  currier,  m.  d. 
The  Relations  of  Meteorological  PHE^'o.MENA  to  Man. — 
Dr.  J.  W.  Tripe  ("  Brit.  Med.  Jour.,"  Nov.  4,  1882)  remarks  that 
sufficient  data  are  wanting  for  a  complete  inquiry  upon  tliis  sub- 
ject.    In  the  paper  which  he  read  before  the  Society  of  Medical 
Officers  of  Health,  October  20,  1882,  he  did  not  attempt  to  cover 
the  entire  scope  of  the  subject.     The  influence  of  ocean  currents 


upon  climate  is  well-known,  and  the  author  referred  particularly 
to  its  Influence  upon  an  insular  country  like  England.  The 
variations  of  atmospheric  pressure,  temperature,  and  humidity 
have  a  marked  influence  upon  the  physical  condition.  This  may 
he  seen  in  the  peculiar  sensations  experienced  at  elevations  of 
eight  thousand  feet  or  more.  Change  of  function  quickly  oc- 
curs to  one  who  removes  to  such  an  altitude.  Hence  the  rea- 
sonableness of  requiring  such  a  change  of  residence  for  certain 
classes  of  patients.  Variations  of  pressure  and  temperature 
exert  a  considerable  effect  upon  the  circulation  of  air  contained 
in  the  soil,  which  is  atmospheric  air  mixed  with  carbonic  acid, 
marsh  gas,  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  etc.  Rain  causes  a  rapid 
escape  of  air  from  the  soil.  It  has  been  found  that,  in  localities 
where  the  ground- water  is  only  five  feet  below  the  surface,  ill- 
health  prevails  among  those  who  live  in  that  vicinity.  Typhoid 
fever  has  frequently  broken  out  after  a  heavy  fall  of  rain  succeed- 
ing a  drought  has  washed  the  germs  of  disease  into  wells  whose 
water  is  used  for  drinking  purposes.  Well-drained  soil  has  les- 
sened the  mortality  in  districts  previously  affected  with  phthisis. 
The  presence  or  absence  of  ozone  in  the  atmosphere  has  an  im- 
portant bearing  upon  the  quaUty  of  the  air  for  inhalation.  The 
development  of  bacteria  is  influenced  largely  by  certain  condi- 
tions of  temperature,  and,  as  Tyndall  has  shown,  the  influence 
of  light  upon  these  low  forms  of  existence  is  by  no  means  un- 
important. 

The  Prevention  of  Zymotic  Diseases. — In  the  "Lancet" 
for  October  28,  1882,  Dr.  Thomas  M.  Dolan  remarks  that  the  sci- 
entific physician  should  approach  the  study  of  disease  as  a  natu- 
ralist does  that  of  animals  and  plants.  The  germ  theory  should 
be  studied  by  the  light  of  evolution.  The  author  outlines  the 
following  plan  of  what  should  be  done:  1.  The  genesis  of  con- 
tagium  vivum.  This  wUl  include  the  life-history  of  each  form, 
applying  the  general  principles  of  evolution  to  the  genesis  of 
each  individual  disease  germ.  2.  Reproduction,  whether  slow 
or  rapid,  whether  from  seed  forms  or  by  fission.  The  experiments 
of  Dallinger  and  Drysdale  on  the  life-history  of  some  monads 
wiU  serve  as  an  example.  3.  Development,  maturity,  and  de- 
cay. Duration  of  life,  morphology,  physiology,  etc.  4.  Laws 
controlling  contagion.  Special  seasons  of  activity  ;  the  infiu- 
ence  of  environment  upon  each  disease  ;  sanitary  conditions,  and 
relation  to  physical  phenomena;  influence  of  oxygen  in  the 
atmosphere;  heredity;  variations;  crossing,  or  transmutation; 
susceptibility ;  relation  of  the  habitat ;  progressive  development 
of  types ;  application  of  analogy  of  laws  regulating  plant  life. 

5.  Distribution  in  its  geographical  relations.  Influence  of  cli- 
mate, warmth,  moisture,  winds.  Effects  of  human  interference. 
Distribution  of  disease  in  zones.     General  method  of  diffusion. 

6.  Geological  distribution.  Nature  of  soil,  rock,  drainage,  etc. 
As  to  general  preventive  measures,  he  would  establish  a  sanitary 
cordon  around  the  world,  with  bureaus  for  investigation  in  all 
the  great  cities.  From  the  statistics  wliich  will  thus  be  secured, 
general  conclusions  can  be  drawn.  His  leading  ideas  are  :  1. 
That  the  sanitary  authorities  of  each  country  should  work  on 
one  uniform  plan,  and  under  central  direction.  2.  That  all 
sanitary  authorities  in  every  country  should  interchange  maps, 
etc.,  and  that  the  methods  of  recording  disease  should  be  the 
same. 

The  Abtificial  Feeding  of  Infants. — Dr.  T.  Hryntschak 
("Arch.  f.  Kinderheilk.,"  iii,  11-12,  1882)  thinks  that  two  con- 
ditions are  indispensable  in  any  substance  which  is  to  be  used 
as  a  substitute  for  breast-milk.  1.  It  must  resemble  breast-milk 
as  nearly  as  possible  in  the  quantity  and  quality  of  its  nutritious 
elements.  2.  It  must  be  well  borne  alike  by  healthy  and  by 
sick  children  with  reference  to  disturbances  of  digestion.  Lac- 
tin  has  been  recommended  as  answering  these  conditions,  and 
experiments  have  been  made  by  the  author  with  the  view  of 
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testing  the  validity  of  such  recommendation.  The  lactiii  is  pre- 
pared in  pacliages  containing  each  twelve  grammes.  Tiiis  quan- 
tity is  to  be  dissolved  in  a  quarter  of  a  litre  of  hot  water,  and 
to  tliis  is  to  be  added  a  quarter  to  lialf  a  litre  of  cow's  milk, 
when  the  preparation  is  ready  for  use.  The  quantity  of  inilk- 
.sugar  which  is  contained  by  one  thousand  grammes  of  the  mix- 
ture is  forty-two  and  nine  tenths  grammes,  against  forty-tlirce 
and  si.xty-four  hundredths  grammes  in  breast-milk.  Tliig  would 
seem  to  support  the  manufacturer's  statement  that  the  artificial 
preparation  was  nearly  identical  with  breast-milk.  That  state- 
ment is  disproved,  however,  by  the  addition  of  rennet  to  breast- 
iriilk,  and  to  lactin.  When  added  to  the  latter,  it  curdles  in  a 
few  minutes,  just  as  ordinary  watered  milk  would  do,  and,  after 
Htuuding  a  sliort  time,  a  tolerably  compact  coagulum  will  be 
funned.  When  added  to  breast-milk,  on  the  contrary,  there  is 
no  curdling  tit  all,  or  only  barely  perceptible  liecks  in  the  course 
of  thirty-six  hours.  Besides,  there  must  be  a  difference  between 
the  casein  of  cow's  milk  and  that  of  brea.st-milk.  The  laciin  is 
prepared  from  whey,  and  the  salts  which  it  contains,  and  which 
are  in  different  proportion  from  that  which  is  in  breast-milk, 
must  render  its  action  different  from  the  hitter.  The  (ihicf 
constituents  of  lactin  are  milk-sugar,  a  starch-containing  sub- 
stance, the  salts  of  the  whey  of  cow's  milk,  bicarbonate  ami 
chloride  of  sodium.  Its  efl'ect  upon  the  huinim  .system  must  be 
the  same  as  that  which  would  be  produced  by  an  equal  quantity 
of  cow's  milk  mixed  with  rice  or  barley  gruel,  and  with  an  equal 
quantity  of  milk-salts  added.  A  table  of  seventeen  cases  is 
given  in  which  the  lactin  was  used.  The  patients  varied  in  age 
from  three  weeks  to  one  year,  and  were  of  the  usual  character 
met  with  in  polyclinic  practice.  Most  of  them  were  affected 
with  intestinal  disorders  when  hrought  for  treatment.  No  posi- 
tive imiu'ovenicnt  could  be  attributed  to  their  treatment  with  lac- 
tin. If  the  weight  increased  rapidly  at  first,  and  the  .stools  became 
natural,  in  a  short  time  the  ettect  of  the  treatment  disappeared 
in  several  of  the  cases,  and  the  former  troubles  recurred.  In 
other  cases  a  change  to  ordinary  watered  and  sweetened  milk 
was  made,  and  the  patients  seemed  to  thrive  quite  as  well  upon 
it.  Even  when  children  did  well,  as  to  weight  and  general  con- 
dition, when  fed  upon  cow's  milk  and  laciin,  they  were,  as  a  rule, 
troubled  with  diarrhwa,  due,  doubtless,  to  the  great  quantity  of 
salts  in  the  preparation.  The  author  concludes  that  lactin  does 
not  fulfill  the  conditions  stated  in  bis  two  propositions  at  the 
beginning  of  the  paper,  is  not,  therefore,  an  ideal  preparation, 
and,  in  some  cases,  will  do  barm.  As  a  general  rule,  proprie- 
tary mixtures  must  be  received  by  the  physician  with  distrust. 
ExAMiNATio.vs  OF  Water  AND  AiR. — Mr.  RoHiyn  Hitchcock 
("Jour,  of  the  Franklin  Institute,"  Nov.,  18S2)  proposes  the  fol- 
lowing question  :   Under  what  circumstances  can  a  cliemist  con- 

;  demn  a  water  for  household  use  ?  Waters  containing  chlorides, 
nitrites,  and  other  substances,  indicative  of  contamination  with 
sewage  or  other  organic  matter,  are  un.safe,  tliough  it  is  seldom 
that  disease  can  be  attributed  to  their  use.  Hence,  it  must  be 
auother  element  which  produces  such  diseases  as  typhoid  fever. 
This  is  generally  conceded  to  bo  a  living  microscopical  germ, 
which  develops  and  multiplies  in  the  water;  but  this  is  quite 
out  of  reach  of  a  chemical  analysis.  The  drainage  from  vaults 
ooiitainiug  human  dejecta  is  not  neces.sarily  unhealthful.  It  is 
wheu  this  drainage  contains  disease  germs  that  the  mischief  is 
done.  In  regard  to  the  examination  of  air,  there  is  much  con- 
fusion as  to  the  value  of  results.  This  is  without  reference  to 
the  known  injurious  influence  of  carbon  dioxide,  carbonous  ox- 
ide, and  other  noxious  gases.     Air  which  is  chemically  |iure 

I  may  be  a  vehicle  of  contagion,  and  that  which  is  chemically 
impure  nniy  be  harmless  as  to  contagion.  Thus  ammonia,  sul- 
phuretted hydrogen,  and  other  gases  which  arise  from  the  de- 
composition of  refuse  matter  in  the  streets,  will  not  breed  a 


pestilence,  so  long  as  the  geruiB  of  disense  are  not  present  with 
them.  It  is  probable,  however,  that  the  development  of  these 
germs  is  favored  when  the  other  conditions  obtain.  These 
germs  may  be  collected  Irom  the  air  by  means  of  cotton.  The 
author  sums  up  the  result  of  experience  as  follows:  We  have  no 
means  of  determining  when  u  water  which  analysis  shows  is 
liable  to  become  a  carrier  of  disease  does  become  active  in  its 
dissemination,  nor  can  we  yet  determine  whether  the  air  we 
breathe  is  or  is  not  loaded  with  the  germs  of  disease.  It  is  to 
be  considered  a  national  misfortune  that  the  National  Board  of 
Health  has  been  unable  to  secnre  an  appr<ipriation  adequate  to 
continue  its  work  and  the  publication  of  its  bulletin.  The  great 
decrease  in  the  death-rate  in  England  and  Wales  since  1841  is 
considered  to  be  due  largely  to  the  effect  of  sanitary  laws  upon 
the  prevalence  of  certain  zymotic  diseases.  Another  important 
and  kindred  subject  i)ertuins  to  the  efficiency  of  disinfectants. 
The  agent  used  must  bo  strong  enough  to  destroy  the  living 
germ  or  to  neutralize  the  chemical  poison.  Ordinary  nGrial  dis- 
infection is  utterly  useless.  The  only  efficient  method  in  the 
si<'k-room  consists  in  the  immediate  disinfection  of  all  refuse, 
and  thorough  ventilation. 

TriE  .\nalvsis  of  Water. — In  the  same  journal,  Mr.  Reuben 
Haines  remarks  that  many  difficulties  accompany  such  inves- 
tigations. The  substances  found,  whether  living  or  dead,  can  not 
always  be  identified,  and  some  of  them  are  evidently  capable  of 
doing  harm,  even  when  present  in  very  small  quantities;  differ- 
ent opinions,  too,  are  expressed  by  chemists  regarding  the 
wholesomeness  of  waters,  according  as  they  have  followed  dif- 
ferent methods  of  analysis.  Wanklyn's  Ammonia  Method  is  ex- 
tensively u.sod ;  but  other  chemists  are  not  entirely  agreed  as  to 
his  moaning  in  different  parts  of  his  book  of  instruction.  The 
method  ajipears  to  be  simple,  and  easy  to  follow;  but  experi- 
ence has  shown  that  many  precautions  not  stated  in  the  book 
are  necessary,  which  lead  to  confusion.  The  author  otTers  this 
paper  as  his  interpretation  of  the  method.  The  retort  and  tlie 
condenser  should  be  connected  by  means  of  a  short  piece  of 
wide  rubber  tubing,  which  should  be  fastened  upon  each  with  a 
piece  of  cord.  It  is  unnecessary  to  say  that  all  the  apparatus 
should  be  thoroughly  clean.  "  Bumping,"  or  boiling  over,  of 
the  water  in  the  retort  may  be  best  prevented  by  watching 
carefully,  and  quickly  removing  the  Bunsen  burner  as  soon  as  a 
tendency  to  do  this  is  manifest,  also  by  allowing  the  distillation 
to  proceed  more  slowly.  Each  separate  distillate  should  be  ac- 
curately measured,  and  a  permanent  record  made  of  the  quan- 
tity of  ammonia  which  it  contains.  If  more  than  three  fourths 
of  the  total  quantity_of  free  ammonia  is  obtained  by  the  first 
distillation  of  fifty  cubic  centimetres,  the  water  would  at  once 
bo  condemned,  if  it  comes  from  a  shallow  well  or  spring.  An 
important  part  of  the  process  is  the  use  of  the  Ncssler  test  for 
colorimetric  purposes,  and  which  is,  of  course,  entirely  unavail- 
ing, if  the  experimenter  is  color-blind.  The  alkaline  permanga- 
nate solution  which  is  used  in  the  process  must  be  entirtly  free 
from  ammonia.  This  result  may  be  obtained  by  dis-sulving  the 
required  quantity  of  caustic  potash  and  of  permanganate  in 
separate  portions  of  distilled  water.  They  are  then  to  be  mixed, 
diluted  to  fifteen  hundred  cubic  centimetres,  and  rapidly  boiled 
in  a  c.ipacious  flask  over  a'Bunsen  burner  down  to  five  hundred 
cubic  centimetres.  A  further  dilution  to  twelve  hundred  cubic 
centimetres  is  then  to  be  made  with  distilled  water,  and  this  is 
to  be  boiled  down  to  nine  hundred  cubic  centimetres.  After  this 
has  cooled,  sufficient  water,  which  has  been  redistilled  with 
alkaline  permanganate  until  free  from  all  traces  of  ammonia  and 
organic  matter,  must  bo  added  to  make  a  litre  of  the  mixture. 
The  remaining  particulars  are  too  technical  to  be  of  general  use. 

The  Sipiioxaoe  of  Traj-s. — A  writer  in  the  "  S.initary 
News  "  for  November  1,  1882,  details  a  series  of  experimantii 
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by  Mr.  George  E.  Waring,  Jr.  Several  traps  were  tried,  among 
them  tlie  <S,  the  Bower,  the  Garland,  the  Paragon  of  Brandeis, 
and  the  Mercury  Seal  of  Kicholson.  These  were  placed  in  suc- 
cession at  the  end  of  a  one-and-a-quarter-iuch  horizontal  waste- 
pipe  which  emptied  into  a  soil-pipe  near  its  base  through  a  four- 
by-two-iuch  Y  branch.  Vents  in  tlie  waste-]iipe  were  alter- 
nately opened  and  closed.  Above  the  waste-pipe,  and  discharg- 
ing into  the  soil-pipe  on  either  side,  were  a  bath-tub  and  a 
water-closet.  The  soil-pipe  was  four  inches  in  diameter,  ex- 
tended upward  several  feet,  and  was  furnished  with  a  flap-valve  at 
the  top,  which  was  closed  during  some  of  the  experiments.  The 
experiments  were  as  follows:  First,  the  bath-tub  was  filled,  and 
its  contents  were  alone  discharged  by  opening  the  two-inch  valve. 
Next,  the  water-closet  bowl  was  filled  and  discharged.  Then 
both  were  filled  and  discharged  together.  When  the  soil-pipe 
was  closed  at  the  top,  and  no  vent  left  in  the  waste-pipe,  all  the 
traps  were  completely  siphoned.  When  the  vents  were  opened, 
one  after  another,  and  the  bath-tub  alone  was  emptied,  the  S 
trap  lost  from  half  an  inch  to  an  inch  of  water.  It  lost  from  an 
eighth  of  an  inch  to  an  inch  with  no  vents  open  and  the  valve 
upon  the  top  of  the  soil-pipe  partly  open.  With  the  valve  en- 
tirely open.  Bower's  and  Garland's  traps  lost  no  water,  and  no 
motion  of  their  ball-valves  was  perceptible.  If  the  bath-tub  and 
the  water-closet  were  discharged  together,  more  water  than  in 
the  former  instance  was  lost  from  the  S  trap,  but  the  seal  (three 
inches  deep)  was  not  broken.  In  this  instance,  also,  no  water 
was  lost  from  Bower's  and  Garland's  traps.  With  the  soil-pipe 
open  at  the  top,  and  the  vents  opened  successively,  when  the 
bath-tub  was  discharged,  either  alone  or  simultaneously  with  the 
water-closet,  neither  of  the  three  traps  last  mentioned  lost  any 
water.  The  experiments  were  repeated  after  extending  the 
soil-pipe  by  fifty  feet.  The  traps  lost  more  water,  but  were  not 
siphoned.  Other  experiments  were  also  made,  but  the  summary 
of  the  entire  series  is  as  follows : 

1.  The  flow  of  drainage  through  a  four-inch  vertical  soil- 
pipe,  not  ventilated  at  the  top,  produces  a  very  strong  suction 
on  branch-pipes  the  mouths  of  which  it  passes. 

2.  The  opening  of  the  four-inch  soil-pipe  at  the  top  practi- 
cally prevents  such  suction,  even  when  the  upper  part  of  the 
pipe  is  seventy  feet  in  length,  and  circuitous  in  its  course. 

3.  If  each  bath-tub,  wash-basin,  sink,  etc.,  wastes  by  an  in- 
dependent outlet  to  a  branch  of  a  four-inch  soil-pipe,  open  at  the 
top,  the  siphoning  of  even  ordinary  S  traps  having  more  than 
one  inch  of  seal  is  not  to  be  apprehended. 

4.  If  one  vessel  discharges  into  a  branch  leading  from  an- 
other vessel,  the  discharge  of  the  latter  may  produce  a  suction 
on  the  S  trap  of  the  former  sufficient,  nearly  or  quite,  to  break 
its  seal,  unless  of  unusual  depth. 

5.  When  the  conditions  are  the  same  as  in  the  last  instance, 
the  suction  is  not  sufficient  to  cause  the  ball  of  Bower's  trap  to 
drop  away  from  its  bearing,  nor  is  it  sufficient  entirely  to  re- 
move the  water  from  traps  which,  like  Garland's  and  Cudell's, 
are  closed  by  a  valve  bearing  vertically  downward  upon  its  seal. 

6.  Brandeis's  paragon  trap  showed  no  material  superiority 
over  the  S  trap.  The  water,  under  strong  suction,  was  entirely 
removed  from  Nicholson's  trap,  but  its  mercury  was  not,  and 
evidently  could  not  be  disturbed. 

Y.  Mott's  "  anti-siphoning "  Y  branch  of  the  soil-pipe  pos- 
sesses no  material  advantage  over  the  ordinary  Y  branch. 

Notwithstanding  the  fact  that  Mr.  Waring  insisted  upon  the 
accuracy  of  bis  experiments,  conclusions  differing  from  his  were 
reached  after  another  series  of  experiments  by  Philbrick  and 
Bowditch,  also  conducted  at  the  request  of  the  National  Board 
of  Health.  In  these  experiments  it  was  found  necessary  to  have 
a  vent-hole  in  the  trap,  one  inch  and  a  half  in  diameter,  with 
or  without  an  opening  in  the  top  of  the  soil-pipe,  in  order  to 


prevent  siphonage.  The  vent-hole  or  vent-pipe  should  be  placed 
in  the  crown  of  the  trap,  and  should  exceed  one  inch  and  a 
half  in  diameter  when  the  latter  is  of  large  caliber. . 

Other  Noteworthy  Papers. 

Aemaingaud. — Rapport  sur  les  sanatoria  maritimes  pour  les 
enfants  scrofuleux  et  rhachitiques.  "  Union  m6d.,"  Dec.  14, 
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Billings,  J.  S. — The  registration  of  vital  statistics.  "  Am.  Jour, 
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Brigidi,  V. — Sui  bacterj.  [Rivist.  sintet.]  "  Sperimentale," 
Oct.,  1882. 

Field,  R. — Drainage  and  ventilation  of  houses.  [Soc.  of  Med. 
Officers  of  Health.]     "  Brit.  Med.  Jour.,"  Dec.  2,  1882. 

Kebk,  N.  S. — The  public  medicine  a.spects  of  the  alcohol  ques- 
tion.    [Brit.  Med.  Assoc]     lUd.,  Sept.  23,  1882. 

KoEFOED,  P. — Ajaccio  som  Vinterstation.  "  Hosp.-Tidende," 
Nov.  1,  1882. 

Marjolin. — Mesures  hygi^niques  qn'il  est  utile  de  prendre  con- 
tre  la  fievre  typhoide.  [Acad,  de  m6d.,  Paris.]  "  Progr. 
m6d.,"  Oct.  28,  1882. 

Molina,  P. — Construcciones  urbanas.  "  Higiene,"  Nov.  14, 
1882. 

Reig  y  Gasco,  J. — Determinar  el  influjo  que  ejerce  en  la  gene- 
sis de  las  enfermedades  una  alimentacion  insuficiente,  y  sus 
consecuencias  en  el  soldado  para  los  actos  del  servicio  mili- 
tar.     "  Gac.  de  Sanidad  Militar,"  Oct.  25,  Nov.  10,  1882. 

Russell,  I. — Medico-legal  relations  of  insanity.  "  Boston  Med. 
and  Surg.  Jour.,"  Dec.  14,  1882. 

Sabine,  G.  K. — The  medico-legal  relations  of  chronic  alcoholism ; 
its  pathological  aspects.     Ibid.,  Nov.  IG,  1882. 

Stanislas,  C. — Delle  raaterie  organiohe  nelle  acque  potabili  e 
del  giudizio  della  bonta  delle  acque  medesime.  "  Ann.  di 
Chimica,"  Oct.,  1882. 

. — Calefacoion  de  las  habitaciones.     "  Higiene,"  Nov.  14, 


1882. 

. — Delle  analisi  e  delle  perizie  di  vini  nei  rapporti  coll' 

igiene  pubblica.  "  Ann.  di  Chim.  Appl.  alia  Farm,  ed  alia 
Med.,"  Nov.,  1882. 

. — Desinfeccion  de  las  procedencias  maritimas.  "  Hi- 
giene," Nov.  14,  1882. 

. — The  study  and  science  of  hygiene.    [Editorial.]    "  Med. 

and  Surg.  Reporter,"  Oct.  28,  1882. 
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Army  Intelligence. — Official  list  of  Changes  of  Stations  and  Du- 
ties of  Officer's  of  the  iledical  Department,  United  Stales  Army,  from 
February  3,  1SS3,  to  February  10,  ISSS.—De  Loffre,  Augcstcs  A., 
Captain  and  Assistant  Surgeon.  Will  be  relieved  from  duty  in  the  De- 
partment of  the  Missouri  and  report  in  person  to  the  Coramauding 
General,  Department  of  tlie  East,  for  assignment  to  duty.  Par.  3,  S. 
0.  26,  A.  G.  0.,  January  31,  1SS3.  ^==  Elbrey,  Frederick  W., 
Captain  and  Assistant  Surgeon.  The  leave  of  absence  on  surgeon's 
certificate  of  disability,  granted  July  21,  18S2,  is  extended  six  months. 
Par.  5,  S.  0.  26,  A.  G.  0.,  January  31,  1883.  ====  Taylor,  B.  D., 
Captain  and  Assistant  Surgeon.  Granted  leave  of  absence  lor  one 
month,  on  surgeon's  certificate  of  disability.  Par.  2,  S.  0.  13,  Depart- 
ment of  Texas,  February  1,  1883.  ==  Taylor,  Marcus  E.,  Captain 
and  Assistant  Surgeon.  So  much  of  S.  0.  20,  A.  G.  0.,  January  24, 
1883,  as  directs  him  to  report  in  person  to  the  Commanding  General, 
Department  of  the  East,  is  amended  to  direct  him  to  report  in  pei-son 
to  the  commanding  officer,  David's  Island,  New  York  Harbor,  for  duty 
at  that  station.     Par.  2,  S.  0.  33,  A.  G.  0.,  February  8,  1S83. 


THE  NEW  YORK  MEDICAL  JOURNAL,  February  24,  1883. 


AN  ABSTRACT  OF 
THE  PRESIDENT'S  ADDRESS, 

hEIJVEIlHD  liEFoniC  Tim  NEW  YORK  AfAUEilY  OF  MEDICINE, 
FEBnVAUY  1,  1883. 

]Jy  F(JUI)Y0E  barker,  M.  D.,  LL.  D.,  Etc. 
Fellows  of  the  Academy  :  I  can  not  commence  my 
ii'iiiurks  in  the  usual  form  by  thanking  you  for  again  plac- 
ing me  in  this  position,  for  I  had  earnestly  desired  that  the 
responsibility  and  labor  involved  in  the  effort  to  discharge 
the  duties  of  the  office  which  I  have  had  the  honor  of  hold- 
ing by  your  kind  suffrages  might  end  with  ray  second  term 
of  service.  At  a  former  meeting  of  the  Academy,  I  stated 
my  reasons  for  declining  to  be  a  candidate  for  renomination, 
which  I  hoped  would  be  as  conclusive  in  influencing  the 
action  of  the  Academy  as  they  were  in  my  own  mind.  I 
have  always  felt  that  a  third  term  of  service  as  President 
would,  on  general  principles  which  I  will  not  stop  now  to 
detail,  be  a  doubtful  and  a  dangerous  experiment,  not  only 
for  the  incumbent,  but  for  the  interest  and  usefulness  of  the 
Academy.  Furthermore,  I  felt  that  I  did  not  owe  the  honor 
to  professional  merit  or  eminence,  but  that,  on  the  part  of 
the  Academy,  it  was  an  expression  of  confidence  that  the 
duties  of  the  office  would  be  performed  conscientiously,  zeal- 
ously, and  faithfully.  If  the  election  was  based  on  the  prin- 
ciple of  conferring  honor,  I  know  perfectly  well  that  there 
arc  others  much  more  deserving,  or,  if  it  were  to  be  ba.sed 
on  fitness  and  adaptation  to  best  serve  the  interests  of  the 
Academy,  1  was  e(^ually  sure  that  there  were  others  who 
would  bring  to  the  place  new  strength  and  equal  zeal  and 
cMi-iiestness. 

1  can  not  dcnv  that  1  had  strong  personal  motives  that 
iiillueiiced  me  in  declining,  because  of  the  time  and  work 
which  are  recpiired  to  perform  the  duties  of  the  ofKce  well. 
Hut  the  general  sentiment  has  been  expressed  to  me  so  un- 
ocinivocally,  not  only  by  individual  solicitations  by  those  who 
l>v  their  work  have  shown  the  greatest  interest  in  the  future 
\  of  the  Academy,  but  by  the  unanimity  of  your  suffrages, 
lli.it  1  feel  the  duty  is  plain  for  me  to  sacrifice  personal  feel- 
ings, .iiul  to  yield  personal  convictions  to  the  expressed 
jiuignicnt  of  the  Academy. 

Having  relieved  my  mind  by  defining  my  position,  I 
wish  to  relieve  it  still  more  by  avowing  not  only  my  warm 
appreciation  of  this  recent  expression  of  your  confidence, 
Init  my  profound  thanks  for  the  aid  and  constant  support 
wliicii  I  have  received,  from  the  office-bearers  as  well  as  from 
the  Fellows  of  the  Academy,  as  a  body  and  as  individuals. 
It  is  a  most  grateful  duty  for  me  to  acknowledge  that  I  have 
nc\  cr  asked  aid  from  a  single  Fellow,  whether  in  the  form 
of  money,  time,  or  mental  work,  that  it  li.'is  not  been  most 
eheorfully  and  promptly  given,  or  some  valid  reasons,  such 
as  previous  engagement,  ill  health,  or  necessary  absence, 
been  regretfully  assigned.  I  thiidc  the  character  and  high 
purposes  of  the  Academy  have  been  gloriously  illustrated 
by  the  fact  that  in  its  past  sixty-four  sessions,  to  the  best  of 
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my  belief,  all  have  worked  together  most  harmoniously,  and 
not  the  slightest  jar  or  irritation  has  occurred  to  disturb 
friendly  personal  relations.  Naturally  there  must  be  differ- 
ence of  opinion  in  regard  to  matters  of  science  and  of  prac- 
tice :  but  the  arguments  in  favor  of  one  or  the  other  side 
have  been  listened  to  with  deferential  politeness,  and  an- 
swered without  temper  or  personal  feeling.  Questions  of 
policy  and  expediency  have  been  warmly  discussed  by  those 
of  decided  convictions,  but  all  have  shown  a  readiness  to 
yield  to  the  expressed  opinion  of  the  vote  of  the  majority, 
and  no  sting  or  rancor  of  feeling  has  been  left  behind.  With 
this  spirit  we  can  count  on  a  great  future  for  the  Academy. 

The  past  and  the  future  of  the  New  York  Academy  of 
Medicine  seem  to  me  the  most  appropriate  theme,  when 
precedent  has  made  it  the  duty  of  the  Chair  to  take  up  the 
time  which  is  usually  occupied  in  a  more  important  and 
profitable  way  in  scientific  work. 

Of  the  one  hundred  and  eighteen  leading  physicians  and 
surgeons  of  this  city  who,  thirty-six  years  ago,  had  the 
happy  conception  to  unite  in  organizing  this  academy  of 
medicine,  there  are  now  living  but  twenty-four,  and  some  of 
these  are  still  active  working  fellows,  conspicuous  by  their 
never-flagging  interest,  their  never-wavering  devotion,  their 
never-intermitting  work  in  the  interest  of  the  Academy,  and 
their  almost  uniform  presence  at  its  meetings. 

Our  library  now  contains  over  nineteen  thousand  vol- 
umes and  between  five  and  six  thousand  pamphlets,  and  I 
may  say  that  it  is  daily  increasing  by  the  generous  dona- 
tions of  friends.  By  the  will  of  the  late  Dr.  Robert  A. 
Barry,  and  by  that  of  the  late  Dr.  Edwjird  O.  Beadle,  it  has 
received  from  the  estate  of  the  former  244  volumes,  and 
from  the  estate  of  the  latter  846  volumes,  568  pamphlets, 
and  537  numbers  of  medical  journals.  The  generous  gifts 
of  our  noble  benefactor,  Dr.  Abram  Du  Bois,  still  continue 
to  pour  in  upon  us,  and  many  medical  publishers,  both  of 
this  country  and  of  England,  have  laid  us  under  obligation 
by  their  kindness  iu  sending  us  their  new  issues,  a  most 
liberal  policy,  as  well  as  wise  and  remunerative  from  a  busi- 
ness point  of  view.  By  the  generous  donation  of  a  lady 
whose  interest  in  the  Academy  and  whose  appreciation  of 
its  importance  to  the  profession  and  the  public  continue 
unabated,  by  the  noble  and  unexpected  gift  from  the  North- 
western Medical  and  Surgical  Society,  which  it  is  to  be 
hoped  will  prove  an  infectious  example  and  precedent  for 
other  of  the  smaller  societies  of  the  city,  and  by  individual 
subscriptions,  the  circulating  dej)artmeut  has  been  placed 
on  a  most  etficicnt  basis,  and  is  working,  I  trust,  iu  a  way 
most  satisfactory  to  all  interested,  whom  a  little  paragraph 
on  our  notice  card  clearly  defines  as  those  whose  dues  are 
p.iid.  Our  journal  department  is  kept  up  to  its  former 
standard  of  excellence  and  completeness.  I  must  not  omit 
to  state  that  the  lady  before  referred  to,  who  gave  for  this 
purpose,  as  you  know,  five  hundred  doll.ars  two  years  since, 
authorized  me  to  purchase,  the  past  summer,  any  rare  and 
valuable  books  that,  in  my  judgment,  such  a  library  as  this 
should  possess ;  some  such  are  already  to  be  found  on  our 
shelves,  and  more  will  follow  as  soon  as  copies  can  bo  found 
for  sale. 
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BELFIBLI):    LECTURE  ON  MtCRO-OSOAmSMS. 


[N.  Y.  Med.  Jotfi., 


Passing  to  the  personnel  of  the  Academy,  our  faithful 
statistical  secretary  has  reported  at  our  meetings  during  the 
past  four  years  the  death  of  thirty-five  of  our  Fellows,  some 
of  whom  I  will  mention.  Freeman  J.  Bumstcad,  James  R. 
Wood,  John  W.  Draper,  George  M.  Beard,  and  others 
whose  names  do  not  at  the  moment  recur  to  me,  had  at- 
tained such  eminence  by  what  they  had  done  in  the  profes- 
sion that  they  were  well  known  in  all  parts  of  the  world 
where  there  is  a  medical  literature. 

From  our  recording  secretary  I  learn  that  in  the  past 
four  3-ears  the  Academy  has  elected  and  received  one  hun- 
dred and  forty-seven  new  resident  Fellows.  Several  have 
removed  from  the  city,  and,  hy  their  request,  they  have  been 
elected  non-resident  Fellows.  I  have  also  the  pleasure  of 
stating  that  but  two  residents  of  this  city  have  voluntarily 
resigned  their  fellowship. 

I  think  the  Academy  has  every  reason  to  be  satisfied 
with  the  amount  of  scientific  work  which  has  been  done 
during  this  time,  as  sixty-six  papers  of  unusual  merit  and 
importance  have  been  read  on  subjects  pertaining  to  pa- 
thology, general  medicine  and  surgery,  therapeutics,  and  the 
various  special  subjects  of  obstetrics,  gynaecology,  derma- 
tology, laryngology,  otology,  and  ophthalmology,  and  the 
reading  of  these  papers  has  been  followed  by  able  discus- 
sions, which  have  attracted  notice  and  been  largely  reprinted 
both  in  American  and  in  European  journals.  I  can  repeat 
what  I  have  before  said  on  a  former  occasion,  that  these 
discussions  have  been  very  valuable,  because  they  have 
called  out  our  ablest  and  best  men,  known  to  be  experts  in 
the  special  subjects  of  the  papers  read,  and  they  have  given 
the  results  of  their  careful  study  and  large  experience.  We 
have  rarely  been  compelled  to  listen  to  platitudes  or  crude 
statements  of  facts  already  well  known  to  every  intelligent 
and  educated  man.  I  can  say  that  we  have  never  been 
compelled  to  listen  to  the  flippant  loquacity  of  garrulous 
pretensions  and  assumptions,  but  we  have  had  new  reason- 
ing, new  statements  of  facts,  new  therapeutical  suggestions, 
worthy  of  consideration  and  trial.  It  has  been  my  aim  to 
bring  out  papers  which  would  in  due  proportion  mark  the 
progress  of  all  departments  of  medicine,  and  thus  in  turn 
to  secure  the  interest  and  aid  in  the  improvement  of  all  our 
Fellows.  It  is  with  great  regret  tliat  I  have  been  compelled 
to  decline  many  papers  which  I  am  sure  would  have  been 
listened  to  with  great  interest,  and  would  have  been  most 
valuable,  and  brought  out  excellent  discussions,  simply  be- 
cause the  time  had  been  previously  assigned  to  other  papers. 
The  number  which  have  been  offered  have  been  far  greater 
than  the  number  of  evenings  which  are  devoted  to  this  pur- 
pose. In  a  few  instances  papers  have  been  recommended 
by  one  of  our  sections  to  be  read  before  the  Academy,  and 
papers,  too,  that  it  would  have  been  most  desirable  that  the 
Academy  should  have  the  credit  of.  But  the  authors  have 
preferred  to  bring  them  before  the  profession  through  some 
other  medium  rather  than  wait  for  an  evening  that  had  not 
been  previously  promised  to  other  writers.  In  a  few  in- 
stances I  have  heen  compelled  to  decline  papers  whose 
merit  and  value  I  could  not  question,  for  the  reason  that 
the  subject  was  one  which  would  interest  but  a  very  limited 
number,  and  it  would  be  impossible  to  bring  out  any  dis- 


cussion upon  them.  Such  papers  would  find  an  appropriate 
place  in,  and  would  be  valuable  contributions  for,  some  of 
our  medical  journals.  These  matters  have  often  caused 
much  embarrassment  and  disappointment,  not  only  to  the 
writers  of  papers,  but  to  myself,  and  I  am  certain  they 
would  have  caused  it  to  the  Academy  if  it  had  been  aware 
of  the  facts.  To  prevent  their  repetition,  I  will  earnestly 
beg  all  who  are  preparing  papers  for  the  Academy  to  inform 
me  by  note  as  long  a  time  as  possible  before  they  wish  to      i 


read  them. 


( To  he  concluded.) 


ABSTRACT  OF 
THE   CARTWRIGHT  LECTURES 

ON   THE  RELATIONS    OF  MICRO-ORGANISMS  TO 
DISEASE. 

DELirERSD  BEFORE    THE  ALUMNI  ASSOCIATION'  OF  THE  COL- 
LEOE  OF  PHYSICIANS  AND  SURGEONS,  NEW  YORE, 


By    WILLIAM   T.    BELFIELD, 

CHICAGO. 

Lectuue  I. 


M.  D., 


[The  speaker  was  introduced  by  Dr.  W.  II.  Drape  a, 
who  remarked  that  the  subject,  "  The  Relations  of  Fungi  to 
Disease,"  was  one  which  certainly  at  the  present  time  rec- 
ommended itself  to  us  as  one  of  the  most  important  for  our 
consideration.  It  had  so  revolutionized  our  ideas  of  the 
pathology  of  many  diseases,  and  our  methods  of  treatment, 
that  it  was  not  possible  to  give  the  subject  too  much  atten- 
tion. The  gentleman  who  had  been  appointed  to  deliver 
the  Cartwright  lectures  on  this  occasion  had  had  unusual 
facilities  for  acquiring  practical  experience  in  the  study  of 
the  relation  of  the  micro-parasites  to  disease ;  and  he  now 
took  pleasure  in  introducing  to  the  audience  Dr.  W.  T. 
Belfield,  of  Chicago.] 

Dr.  Belfield  opened  his  remarks  by  saying  that  in 
accepting  this  kind  invitation  to  deliver  the  Cartwright 
Lectures  he  had,  in  compliance  with  the  request  of  the 
Alumni  Association,  chosen  this  subject  simply  because  of 
its  intrinsic  interest  and  importance,  and  also  because  there 
existed  in  the  mind  of  the  medical  public  in  this  country  a 
divided  opinion  regarding  it  which  seemed  to  him  not  to  be 
warranted  by  the  facts. 

The  speaker  then  referred  to  the  inherent  difficulties 
pertaining  to  the  story  of  the  subject  under  consideration  ; 
the  necessity  for  extended  facilities  in  pursuing  investiga- 
tions in  the  laboratory,  the  time  and  the  expense  necessarily 
involved,  etc. — facts  which,  from  the  nature  of  our  institu- 
tions, greatly  limited  original  work  in  this  direction  in 
this  country.  In  Europe,  material  aid  was  given  original 
investigation  of  scientific  subjects  by  the  government. 
There  had  seetned  to  be  a  tendency  on  the  part  of  the 
medical  public  in  the  United  States  to  treat  the  subject 
under  consideration  as  trivial  or  fanciful,  and  in  general  to 
ignore  it.  It  was  not  his  endeavor  to  present  any  original 
investigations,  any  theories  or  new  views,  but  simply  to  state 
facts  already  established,  and  the  deductions  incident 
thereto,  an  effort  which  he  was  encouraged  to  undertake  on 
account  of  some  familiarity  with  the  literature  of  the  sub- 
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jeot  ami  a  praotif:al  knowledge  of  the  methods  of  riianipu- 
lation. 

Dr.  Bolfield  then  briefly  referred  to  the  history  of  the 
discovery  and  the  study  of  the  subject  of  bacteria,  and  said 
that  even  as  early  as  1675  bacteria  had  been  observed. 
I''uchs  had  observed  them  in  animals  wliich  had  died  in 
Ke[)tic  infection  in  1H48,  and  others  had  observed  them  in 
anthrax  in  1849-'50.  Pasteur,  in  his  work  on  Fermenta- 
tions, published  in  1861,  was  the  first  to  endeavor  to  estab- 
lish a  fjenetic  relation  between  plants  and  diseases.  At  tliat 
time  bacteria  suddenly  ac(|uired  an  interest  for  the  patholo- 
gist. The  attention  of  the  profession  was  drawn  to  the 
subject  by  the  works  of  such  authors  as  Meyerhofer,  Colin, 
Uindlleisch,  Recklinghausen,  and  others,  published  from 
1HC5  to  1867.  Actuated  by  the  investigations  of  Pasteur, 
liistcr  adopted  certain  metliods  in  the  treatment  of  disease, 
the  clinical  results  of  which  led  to  a  revolution  in  surgical 
methods,  and  gave  new  vigor  to  experimental  pathology, 
lie  would  consume  no  more  time  with  an  historical  sketch, 
but  would  proceed  at  once  with  a  review  of  the  evidence 
iilMiii  which  the  subject  rested. 

The  (lelinition  which  (Jdlin  had  given  of  bacteria  as 
eiirly  as  1875  was  applicable  at  the  present  day,  with  slight 
modification:  "Cells  devoid  of  chloroj)hyll,  spherical,  ob- 
Iciiii;,  or  cylindrical,  whicli  reproduce  themselves  extensively 
bv  transverse  division,  and  live  either  isolated  or  in  fami- 
lies." To  this  was  to  be  adde<l  the  power  of  reproduction 
which  was  known  to  occur  in  several  species.  Many  bacilli 
were  also  known  to  possess  a  thread-like  projection  from 
llic  rvtniully  liy  means  of  which  they  were  capable  of  mo- 
tion in  li<juids.  Nutrition  and  assimilation  were  carried  on 
bv  a  process  of  osmosis.  This  simplicity  of  structure  had 
given  rise  to  the  discussion  as  to  whether  the  bacilli  be- 
ioiigiMl  to  the  animal  or  to  the  vegetable  kingdom.  Our 
Unowledge  at  present  with  regard  to  (dicmieal  reactions  in- 
cident to  their  vital  activity  was  very  limited.  An  interest- 
ing fact  respecting  them  was  that  the  putrefaction  of  albu- 
minous substances  was  incident  to  the  vital  activity  cf  cer- 
l.iin  varieties.  Their  simjilieity  of  organization  explained 
their  extensive  distribution  throughout  nature.  They  were 
to  be  found  in  currents  of  air,  in  the  dust  carried  by  the 
wind,  ric.  Certain  errors  in  Mumipulation  and  misinterpre- 
tations of  facts,  which  were  so  liable  to  take  ]>laee  even  with 
the  greatest  of  care  and  most  imjiroved  methods  and  facili- 
ties f(U'  investigation,  would  account  for  the  serious  mistake 
ni.idc  by  Pasteur  and  others  in  saying  that  bacteria  weic 
cMpublc  of  spontaneous  generation.  There  were  some  at 
the  present  day  who  were  of  opinion  that  they  were  capa- 
ble of  spontaneous  generation,  but,  so  far  as  evidence  went, 
there  was  no  reason  to  suppose  that  bacteria,  like  all  other 
organisms,  did  not  always  proceed  from  pre-i'xisting  similar 
bcin-s. 

^\ilh  reg.-inl  to  the  noniencl.-iturc,  unt'ortunately  much 
confusion  had  arisen.  Each  investigator  had  been  dis]>osed 
to  name  each  new  variety  acconling  to  his  own  individual 
fancy.  The  I'rench  school,  following  Pasteur,  had  in  a 
loose  manner  made  use  of  the  terms  vibrios,  monads,  toru- 
laccie,  etc.  Dr.  Belfield  thought  that  Cohn's  classiticition 
was  the  fittest  to  survive,  but  it  also  would  have  to  undergo 


some  amendments.  According  to  this  system,  the  bacteria 
were  distinguished  by  form  as  micrococci,  micro-bacteria, 
bacilli,  and  spirilla.  Each  of  these  forms  was  then  de- 
scribed. 

The  following  was  given  as  a  definition  of  a  bacterium : 
A  mass  of  matter  of  definite  shape  and  size,  possessing  or 
not  possessing  motion,  of  a  certain  chemical  composition, 
having  the  power  of  growth  and  reproduction.  No  mass  of 
matter  could  be  said  to  be  bacteria  unless  it  possessed  these 
qualities.  Certain  of  these  qualities,  as  said  before,  could 
be  determined  by  examination  under  the  microscope,  and 
there  were  certain  qualities  which  became  manifest  only 
under  the  action  of  reagents.  For  instance,  aniline  colors 
distinguished  bacteria  from  such  bodies  as  fibrin  threads, 
fat  granules,  etc.  Rut  many  of  these  <|ualities  might  exist 
in  other  bodies  than  bacteria,  and  lead  to  serious  errors  in 
deductions  or  statements  of  facts  on  the  part  of  the  ob.sen'cr. 
Instances  of  this  kind  were  related.  But  even  the  experi- 
enced mycologist  could  not  determine  with  absolute  cer- 
tainty that  a  given  l)ody  was  one  of  the  bacteria  except  by 
cultivation  outside  of  the  body,  demonstrating  its  reproduc- 
tive power. 

But  with  this  arose  practical  difficulties  which  it  was  not 
always  possible  to  overcome.  Many  objects  might  come  in 
contact  with  the  particle  under  examination  which  might 
also  contain  bacteria,  and  it  was  necessary  to  liberate  the 
particle  from  all  adherent  organisms.  We  might,  however, 
observe  the  strictest  rules  in  this  direction,  and  yet  be  un- 
able to  say  positively  that  our  precautions  were  altogether 
efficient.  Dr.  Belfield  then  .selected  cases  from  the  litera- 
ture of  the  subject,  going  to  show  how  mistakes  which  had 
been  made  in  this  direction  had  led  to  very  erroneous  con- 
clusions. 

Two  ways  had  been  chiefly  adopted  in  the  isolation  of 
bacteria  from  the  blood  or  tissues  of  the  animal  for  exami- 
nation. First,  by  infiltration  through  some  porous  sub- 
stance, as  paper.  ]>ut  the  imperfection  of  this  metliod  was 
evident.  The  method  of  cultivation  could  be  divided  into 
three  groups,  the  first  and  the  earliest  being  the  worst, 
namely,  in  flasks  or  tubes  containing  the  nutrient  liquid. 
The  errors  liable  to  and  which  had  grown  out  of  this 
method  were  referred  to  at  some  length,  and  consisted 
chiefly  in  the  extreme  liability,  at  any  of  the  transfers,  to 
the  admixture  of  foreign  matter  with  the  original.  Should 
other  living  organisms  become  mixed  with  the  bacteria  be- 
ing ex])erimented  upon,  that  which  multiplied  fastest,  other 
things  being  equal,  would,  after  a  few  transfers,  be  the  only 
one  remaining. 

(  Tit  hf  Cf>tlc/lufrJ.) 


1'nAMiiF.Hs's  Wkeklv  Mkdical  Retixw. — Mes.TS.  J.  H.  ChBmber*& 

(\i.,  having'  purchased  "  The  Chicsgo  Medical  Review" — scmi-munlhlT 
— will  herealler  issue  it  weekly,  sinniltaneously  Hi  Chicago  and  St. 
Louis,  uudiT  the  name  of  "  Chambers's  Weekly  Me<lical  KeTiew." 

i^oME  weeks  ago  a  dnipgist  in  Burslem,  England,  had  careleMly 
served  n  cu.'tomer  with  poison  instead  of  magnesia.  He  aummoned 
the  bellman  as  soon  as  the  mistake  was  discOTerwl,  and  sent  him  about 
the  streets  warning  the  unknown  purehaf  er  not  to  use  the  deadly  drug. 
This  is  a  rather  novel  way  of  neutralizing  personal  error,  as  it  may  be 
called,  but  ii  was  successful. —  Timrs. 
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#riginal  Communkations. 

THE  OPPOETUNITIES  FOR  THE  STUDY 
OF  MEDICmE  IN  NEW  YORK  CITY 
AFTER  GRADUATION. 

By  D.  B.  St.  .JOHN   EOOSA,  M.  D.,  LL.  D. 

In  my  opinion,  the  best  opportunities  for  the  continua- 
tion of  the  study  of  medicine  after  graduation  are  to  be 
found  in  hospitals.  A  large  hospital  is  better  than  a  small 
one,  for  the  young  practitioner  should,  if  possible,  see  a 
large  number  of  cases,  and  become  rapidly  saturated,  as 
it  were,  with  experience. 

When  private  practice  is  entered  upon,  there  will  usually 
be  ample  time  for  the  careful  and  deliberate  study  of  a  few 
cases.  The  number  of  large  hospitals  is,  however,  limited, 
even  in  New  York.  Besides,  to  enter  one,  the  graduate 
must  pass  an  examination,  one  that  is  competitive  and  usu- 
ally much  severer  than  that  which  gave  him  his  degree. 

But  a  few  months  as  a  resident  in  a  small  hospital  afford 
a  larger  experience,  and  give  more  opportunities  for  practical 
work,  than  does  time  spent  in  any  other  way.  Making  a 
rude  estimate,  it  may  be  said  that  there  are  from  one  hundred 
to  one  hundred  and  fifty  places  of  all  kinds,  in  hospitals  large 
and  small,  general  and  special,  that  are  to  be  filled  annually 
in  New  York.  When  we  remember  that  from  four  to  five 
hundred  men  are  graduated  every  spring  in  our  city,  we  see 
that,  at  the  best,  only  about  one  man  in  four  can  get  a  place. 
I  fear,  however,  that  some  of  these  places  go  a  begging  in 
our  city,  although  those  in  Bellevue,  New  York,  Roose- 
velt, Charity,  St.  Luke's,  and  a  few  others,  are  eagerly  sought 
after.  Indeed,  great  and  special  preparation  is  made  for 
passing  the  diiBcuIt  examinations  that  are  a  prerequisite 
to  getting  one  of  these  places.  The  young  men  who  can 
not  get  these  desirable  places  should  by  no  means  abandon 
the  idea  of  securing  a  hospital  position.  The  position  of  a 
clinical  assistant  or  dresser,  and  finally  of  a  House  Physician 
or  House  Surgeon,  in  one  of  the  smallest  hospitals  in  New 
York,  is,  in  my  opinion,  better  able  to  prepare  a  man  for 
active  general  practice,  than  even  a  lucrative  place  as  an  as- 
sistant or  junior  partner  to  a  very  busy  medical  man. 

Senior  partners  are  usually  too  busy  to  give  much  atten- 
tion to  instructing  their  associates,  and  it  is  just  where  the 
senior  has  become  rusty  that  the  young  doctor,  fresh  from 
a  college,  needs  to  fix  and  assimilate  his  knowledge.  The 
attending  surgeons  and  physicians  of  hospitals  are  usually 
on  frank  and  cordial  terras  with  the  house  staff.  Thev 
have  none  of  the  stiffness  that  they  may  assume  as  college 
professors,  and  he  must  be  a  dull  scholar  who  does  not  get 
very  valuable  notes  on  the  cases  in  the  wards  from  thele 
gentlemen. 

When  the  young  doctor  has  assimilated  the  knowledge 
he  has  obtained  in  a  college  by  a  hospital  course,  he  then  ap- 
preciates the  intuitive  skill  of  a  busy  practitioner.  He  can 
then  learn  by  looking  on,  while  in  turn  his  own  resources 
add  something  to  the  joint  stock  of  knowledge  and  experi- 
ence. But  if  the  recent  graduate  has  already  been  in  a 
hospital,  or  if,  from  one  circumstance  or  another,  he  can  not 


enter  one  as  a  member  of  the  house  staff,  what  can  he  do  ? 
Still  I  say  come  to  New  York,  or  stay  in  New  York.  If 
you  have  a  decent  stock  of  preparatory  knowledge,  a  great 
deal  of  industry,  good  health,  indomitable  will,  and  about 
four  hundred  dollars  in  cash,  or  available  funds,  you  will  be 
a  much  better  prepared  general  practitioner  in  six  months 
than  the  average  of  those  whom  I  have  known  after  they 
have  been  five  years  in  the  profession  without  post-graduate 
training.  A  list  of  all  the  medical  facilities  of  New  York — 
one  comprising  the  colleges,  under-graduate  and  post-grad- 
uate, dispensaries,  hospitals,  general  and  special — should  first 
be  made.  You  will  find  all  this  in  the  New  York  "  Medical 
Register,"  although  not  compactly  arranged.  Then,  at  the 
most,  three  or  four  subjects  should  be  selected,  to  which 
three  or  six  months  may  be  devoted.  Suppose,  for  exam- 
ple, general  medicine,  diseases  of  the  skin,  and  gynsecology 
are  selected.  In  these  departments  you  may  have  a  weekly 
clinical  lecture  by  such  men  as  Flint,  Delafield,  Loomis,  and 
Learning,  by  paying  the  matriculation  fee  at  their  colleges. 
Then,  for  twenty  dollars,  you  may  have  private  instruction 
at  the  Polyclinic  or  Post-Graduate  School,  with  visits  to 
the  hospital  or  dispensary  with  your  private  instructor. 
In  skin  disease  you  may  get  Socratic,  practical  instruction 
by  Sturgis,  Bulkley,  Fox,  and  others.  In  gynaecology, 
Dawson  and  Munde  will  give  you  instruction  in  private 
classes,  as  a  part  of  their  post-graduate  courses,  while  you 
may  go  to  the  weekly  clinics  at  the  under-graduate  colleges, 
held  by  Thomas,  Polk,  and  Lusk. 

From  Addis  Emmet  may  be  had  an  occasional  oppor- 
tunity to  see  operations  at  the  Woman's  Hospital  on  pres- 
entation of  your  card.  Thus  I  might  go  on.  Diseases 
of  the  throat  and  nose,  of  the  eye  and  ear — all  have  their 
hospitals,  to  which  the  recent  graduate  is  welcome,  if  he 
will  hang  up  his  hat  and  sit  down  and  not  saunter  about 
as  if  he  were  some  distinguished  visitor  who  has  just 
dropped  in  for  a  half-hour.  Private  courses  in  the  ophthal- 
moscope, the  laryngoscope,  otoscope,  and  microscope,  are 
given  in  connection  with  the  post-graduate  and  under-gradu- 
ate schools  and  at  the  hospitals,  at  hours  and  times  that  can 
be  readily  ascertained,  and  for  fees  that  are  very  small.  At 
many  of  the  dispensaries  and  hospitals  the  attending  sur- 
geons are  always  short-handed  for  clinical  clerks  and  assist- 
ants. A  man  who  will  attend  regularly  for  some  two  or 
three  weeks,  so  as  to  get  acquainted  with  the  staff,  and  who 
will  attach  himself  to  one  physician  or  surgeon,  will  soon 
find  himself  well  appreciated,  and  actually  installed  as  an 
assistant,  without  examination,  with  unlimited  opportunities 
for  studying  and  observing  the  effects  of  treatment  upon 
diseases.  If  post-mortem  examinations  be  what  is  desired, 
at  Bellevue  rare  opportunities  are  given,  while  Satter- 
thwaite,  Peabody,  and  others  give  private  instruction  in 
normal  and  pathological  anatomy.  The  dissecting-rooms  of 
the  colleges  are  also  open  to  graduates,  during  the  winter 
and  spring,  on  payment  of  the  fees.  In  a  month  or  so  of 
regular  visiting  to  the  hospitals,  a  hard-working  and  modest 
man  will  make  acquaintances  in  his  particular  department  of 
study,  who  will  give  him  an  occasional  opportunity  to  see 
private  operations,  and  to  go  to  the  various  societies,  public 
and  private,  and  hear  the  discussions.     If  the  recent  gradu- 
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ate  has  but  a  few  weeks,  the  post-graduate  school  and  poly- 
clinic will  furnish  all  the  opportunities  he  can  use.  If,  how- 
ever, he  has  months,  these  will  not  furnish  all  he  can  enjoy  and 
profit  hy.  The  time  has  come,  in  our  country,  when  even 
country  villages  and  hamlets  are  critical  as  to  the  quality  of 
I  lieir  medical  advice.  A  young  man  who  has  lounged  about 
a  physician's  office  for  two  or  three  summers,  and  spent  but 
two  short  winter  sessions  at  a  medical  college  in  a  large 
city,  will  stand  no  chance  by  the  side  of  one  who  has  given 
■v  three  solid  years  to  the  earnest  study  of  his  profession  in 
'  the  college,  and  then  added  to  that  a  number  of  months  of 
practical  work,  where  his  responsibility  is  shared  by  an  older 
head.  The  mere  degree  of  M.  D.  has,  fortunately,  come  to 
have  slight  significance.  The  medical  schools  of  New  York 
arc  becoming  more  and  more  accessible.  When  I  say 
schools,  I  mean  not  only  those  strictly  so  called,  but  the 
hospitals  and  dispensaries,  as  well  as  the  colleges.  Direct- 
ors and  governors  realize  their  responsibilities  in  the  direc- 
tion of  opening  them  to  students.  Every  year  it  becomes 
easier  to  get  instruction.  I  would  earnestly  advise  any  re- 
cent graduate,  no  matter  what  branches  of  our  science  and 
art  he  wishes  particularly  to  cultivate,  to  stop  in  New  York 
hefore  he  goes  to  London,  Paris,  Berlin,  or  Vienna.  From 
some  experience  in  all  of  these  cities,  I  tliink  New  York 
now  offers  to  the  English-speaking  student  advantages  quite 
equal  lo  those  to  be  obtained  in  the  old  world.  If,  after 
giadiiatioii,  a  man  can  stay  a  year  or  two  in  hard  work  in 
New  York,  and  then  go  abroad  for  a  few  additional  months, 
lie  will,  to  my  mind,  have  ideal  opportunities.  But  better 
is  it  to  stay  here  after  graduation,  if  the  two  kinds  of  post- 
graduate instruction,  that  at  home  and  that  abroad,  can  not 
be  olitaincd.  There  are  master  minds  here  as  well  as  in  the 
old  worKl. 

FROM  GRADUATION  TO  PRACTICE. 
By  EDWARD  BENNET   BRONSON,  M.  D., 

ritoFESSOK  IN  TUE   NEW   YORK    POLYCLINIC. 

TuK  graduate  in  medicine  beginning  the  practice  of  his 
profession  directly  after  receiving  his  diploma  finds  himself 
in  a  position  not  unlike  that  of  many  a  newly  arrived  trav- 
eler in  foreign  jjarts  at  his  first  es.says  to  speak  and  un- 
derstand the  language  of  the  country.  The  chances  are 
^  that  the  traveler's  sole  knowledge  of  the  tongue  has  been 
acquired  in  a  limited  series  of  "  lessons"  at  home.  With 
his  own  master  he  thought  himself  tolerably  proficient,  but 
abroad  the  inhabitants  seem  to  talk  the  language  in  a  differ- 
ent way  ;  they  have  other  voices  ;  tlieir  expressions  are  pe- 
culi;u';  they  make  strange  gestures;  and  utter  their  words 
so  rapidly.  The  result  is  that,  while  the  bewildered  stran- 
ger catches  here  and  there  a  familiar  word  or  simple  phrase, 
his  diiignosis  of  the  general  meaning  of  what  is  said  is  apt 
to  be  very  vague  and  confused. 

The  jilight  of  the  endiryo  practitioner  is  not  much  bet- 
ter. His  mind  is  stored  with  excellent  medical  precepts, 
together  with  a  fine  assortment  of  correct  prescriptions. 
He  can  discourse  to  his  patient  right  learnedly,  but,  alas  1 
like  our  traveler,  ho  can  talk  better  than  he  can  understand. 
In  his  mental  outfit  are  the  keys  to  diagnoses  of  numberless 
diseases,  but  for  the  particular  case  in  hand  none  of  them  ever 


seem  to  fit.  The  cases  which  the  young  practitioner  meets 
all  appear  to  be  anomalous  ones.  He  recognizes  as  familiar 
certain  features,  certain  symptoms,  but  then  there  are  other 
symptoms  that  are  entirely  out  of  place  and  incongruous. 
The  art  of  medical  observation,  the  art  of  appreciating  symp- 
toms at  their  proper  value,  has  not  yet  been  acquired.  The 
tyro  is  unduly  concerned  about "  pathognomonic  "symptoms, 
and  is  very  prone  to  hasty  generalizations — in  a  word,  lacks 
practical  experience.  Uis  three  years"  "curriculum"  has 
afforded  him  more  instruction  than  training,  and  it  is  only 
the  combination  of  these  two  elements  that  makes  a  com- 
plete education.  The  training  of  practical  observation  and 
experience  is  necessary  before  his  knowledge  can  profit 
him.  Knowledge  is  power  only  when  conjoined  with  wis- 
dom. The  studies  of  the  medical  student  are  so  crowded 
with  matters  new  and  strange  to  him,  they  embrace  subjects 
of  such  a  varied  character  and  so  infinite  in  number,  that 
the  mind  can  afford  but  little  activity  to  any  faculty  save 
that  of  memory,  lie  emerges  from  the  course  with  a  va.st 
collection  of  facts,  but  with  very  little  individual  judgment. 
His  judgments  are  those  of  his  professors;  he  scarcely 
dare  make  his  prescriptions  original,  and  his  diagno.scs  are 
sure  only  when  he  meets  the  counterparts  of  cases  he  has 
been  shown  at  the  clinics.  Alma  Mater  sets  her  young 
brood  adrift  to  complete  its  evolution  alone.  She  dubs  the 
graduate  "  teacher  of  medicine,"  when  yet  he  has  the  most 
to  learn.  Is  it  safe  to  trust  this  fledgling  alone }  He  has 
his  feathers,  and  much  he  may  plume  himself  on  them,  but 
little  he  knows  how  they  are  to  be  used ;  he  has  yet  to  be 
taught  to  fly.  The  element  of  training  is  still  lacking  in  his 
education.     How  is  this  to  be  obtained  ? 

Without  further  instruction,  the  young  graduate  may 
adopt  the  independent  course  of  beginning  practice  at  once, 
trusting  to  time  to  remedy  his  defects.  The  objections  to 
this  course  are  that  the  experience,  besides  being  acquired 
very  slowly,  is  often  warped  by  early  prcju<lices  that  result 
from  too  partial  observation,  and  impaired  by  careless 
methods  of  practice  that  are  liable  to  become  confirmed 
habits.  The  paucity  of  the  material  observed  leads  often 
to  conclusions  that  a  wider  field  and  more  friction  with  other 
observers  would  have  shown  plainly  to  be  erroneous.  Many 
succeed  well  in  spite  of  these  drawbacks ;  and,  though  it 
may  be  said  of  the.se  practitioners,  as  of  other  self-made  men, 
■'  It  is  better  to  be  self-made  than  not  made  at  all,"  it  is 
none  the  less  the  duty  of  the  physician  to  avail  himself  of 
every  facility  at  his  command  to  make  bis  equipment  for 
the  intelligent  practice  of  his  art  as  thorough  and  complete 
as  possible. 

When  the  recent  graduate  has  the  opportunity  of  form- 
ing an  association  with  an  established  physician  of  large 
practice,  where  his  work  is  under  the  controlling  influence 
of  an  older  and  more  experienced  head,  his  advantiges  are 
increa-sed,  but  such  an  arrangement  has  also  its  disadvan- 
tages. The  control  which  at  first  senes  as  a  valuable  check 
and  guidance  becomes  in  time  a  great  hindrance  to  inde- 
pendence of  opinion.  The  habit  of  referring  every  question 
to  his  superior  checks  the  evolution  of  his  own  judgment, 
and  tends  to  render  him  a  mere  reflection  of  the  opinions  of 
one  man.    Moreover,  these  opinions  are  not  likely  to  be  uni- 
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formly  enlightened  on  all  subjects.  Every  physician  of  posi- 
tion and  experience  has  his  strong  points,  but  upon  others 
his  autiiority  is  less  reliable.  Indeed,  few  arc  free  from 
more  or  less  faulty  prejudices.  It  is,  perhaps,  especially  im- 
portant that  the  young  physician  who  assumes  the  relation 
of  assistant  or  junior  partner  to  an  older  practitioner  should 
already  have  formed  a  broad  mental  ground-work  of  sound, 
catholic  opinions. 

With  regard  to  the  uses  of  the  dispensary  system  in  our 
large  cities  there  is  much  to  criticise.  The  material  afforded 
for  study  is  vast  and  of  incalculable  value,  but,  unfortunately, 
the  manner  in  which  it  is  generally  used  is  most  wasteful, 
and  in  too  large  a  degree  profitless.  A  young  physician, 
often  entirely  inexperienced,  is  placed  in  charge  of  a  class 
averaging  from,  say,  ten  to  fifty  or  more  new  patients  a  day. 
There  is  a  certain  consciousness  of  official  dignity  in -dis- 
posing of  so  many  cases  within  the  allotted  hour.  His  pa- 
tients are  from  an  inferior  class,  that  he  looks  upon  with 
unavoidable  disdain,  and  regards  as  simply  so  much  food  for 
science — and,  were  this  food  digested  as  it  should  be,  more 
good  would  result  both  to  science  and  to  the  patient.  As  it 
is,  the  material  is  bolted  as  rapidly  as  possible,  occasionally 
pausing  for  a  "  snap  "  diagnosis  of  an  "  interesting  case," 
but  with  little  appreciation  of  the  advantages  that  are  being 
squandered.  While  the  conscience  of  the  attending  phy- 
sician can  ordinarily  be  trusted  to  deal  in  tolerably  good 
faith  with  the  patients  he  sees,  he  has  neither  time  nor 
usually  sufficient  incentive  to  make  such  careful  investiga- 
tions as  should  be  made.  The  physician  is  too  isolated, 
too  irresponsible,  and  slip-shod  work  is  too  much  the  rule. 
The  average  dispensary  class  by  no  means  affords  that  sort 
of  training  to  the  young  graduate  which  he  especially  needs. 
In  a  large  hospital  the  system  is  vastly  better.  The 
"  House  "  acts  as  the  teacher  of  his  assistants,  and  his  work 
in  turn  is  under  the  supervision  of  the  attending  physician. 
The  members  of  the  staff  are  in  intimate  association  with 
one  another,  and  their  intercourse  affords  friction  which 
keeps  up  enthusiasm  in  the  work  and  tends  to  raise  its 
standard.  The  experience  gained  by  the  interne  of  such  a 
hospital  is  unexcelled  by  any  method  of  medical  training. 
But  it  has  its  limits.  The  term  of  service  is  a  short  one,  and, 
though  the  cases  observed  embrace  a  wide  range  of  diseases, 
there  are  many  classes  of  affections  which  are  rarely  met 
with  except  in  certain  special  institutions.  Moreover,  the 
conditions  of  the  service  often  confine  the  interne  to  a  cer- 
tain department  of  the  hospital,  where  he  is  exclusively  con- 
cerned with  a  particular  set  of  diseases.  The  arrangement 
is  doubtless  a  wise  one,  and  is  attended  with  good  results,  so 
far  as  thoroughness  in  the  work  is  concerned,  but  it  never- 
theless leaves  the  young  physician  at  the  end  of  his  term  of 
service  still  but  partially  prepared  for  all  the  exigencies  of 
a  general  practice.  The  training  he  has  received  enables 
him  to  acquire  what  remains  with  comparative  ease.  In  a 
good  measure  he  has  acquired  the  scientific  habit,  the  art  of 
weighing  evidence  as  evinced  by  symptoms,  the  habit  of 
recording  observations,  and,  moreover,  considerable  expert- 
ness  in  making  a  diagnosis.  His  mental  receptivity  also  is 
greatly  increased.  He  can  better  digest  new  facts  and  esti- 
mate the  value  of  new  methods  and  theories.     It  is  at  this 


period  that  the  medical  novitiate  has  generally,  when  prac- 
ticable, sought  the  advantages  of  foreign  instruction. 

Until  recently  there  has  been  little  or  no  provision  in 
this  country  for  the  pursuit  of  such  studies  as  are  demanded 
at  this  period  of  the  medical  education.  Abroad,  at  hospi- 
tals and  polyclinics  were  courses  especially  designed  for  the 
practitioner — courses  of  short  duration,  several  of  which 
could  be  pursued  together,  and  in  which  the  matriculant 
was  brought  in  contact  with  an  abundance  of  classified  ma- 
terial which  he  was  enabled  to  study  under  the  guidance  of 
experienced  specialists.  The  necessity  of  seeking  these  ad- 
vantages abroad  is,  fortunately  for  the  great  majority  of 
young  physicians,  becoming  every  year  less.  In  the  past 
few  years  much  has  been  done  to  supply  the  requirements 
of  practical  clinical  instruction  which  recent  graduates  de- 
mand. A  number  of  classes  in  various  special  departments 
have  been  established  in  different  institutions,  and  have 
uniformly  been  well  attended.  The  two  schools  which  have 
been  opened  in  this  city  within  the  last  few  months,  with 
the  especial  object  of  supplying  the  demand  referred  to, 
demonstrated  the  fact  at  once  that  such  a  demand  was  ur- 
gent. There  is  reason  to  believe  that,  in  the  future,  schools 
of  this  character  will  form  an  important  accessory  of  medi- 
cal education.  The  plan  of  instruction  that  before  had  been 
followed  in  special  institutions  has  in  these  schools  been 
systematized  and  made  more  comprehensive.  Many  who 
seek  instruction  have  already  seen  something  of  practice, 
and  what  they  require  is  not  didactic  teaching  but  practical 
demonstration.  They  wish  to  see  exemplified  upon  patients 
the  proper  methods  of  diagnosis  and  treatment  by  those 
whom  long  and  special  study  has  qualified  to  speak  with  a 
degree  of  authority. 

Such  are  the  facilities  afforded  the  medical  graduate  to 
perfect  his  training  for  the  practice  of  his  profession.  A 
word  with  regard  to  his  animus — to  the  motives  which 
should  actuate  him  in  this  preparatory  work.  Unfortunate- 
ly, in  the  pursuit  of  our  profession,  there  are  two  important 
motives  which  are  liable  to  conflict.  One  is  scientific,  the 
other  commercial.  But  there  need  be  no  conflict ;  the  two 
motives  should  be  made  coincident.  For  the  practitioner 
an  undue  predominance  of  either  is  a  loss.  The  physician 
wholly  engrossed  in  the  scientific  aspects  of  his  profession 
will  have  indifferent  success  as  a  practitioner.  He  may 
gain  Kv6oq,  but  few  shekels.  The  doctor  who  practices  with 
an  eye  single  to  his  fee  is  false  to  his  oath  and  false  to  his 
patients.  In  the  early  studies  of  the  young  physician,  the 
commercial  spirit  is  especially  noxious.  It  belittles  his 
professional  aims  and  lowers  the  standard  of  his  preparatory 
work.  The  desire  for  prosperity  is  a  legitimate  incentive 
so  long  as  it  does  not  predominate.  The  greater  the  in- 
terest in  his  work,  the  more  likely  that  it  will  be  effective 
and  fruitful.  But  the  prevailing  motive  should  be  the  de- 
sire to  acquire  competence  in  his  art ;  all  else  should  be 
subordinate.  A  competence  in  his  pocket  will  follow,  and 
it  will  be  seen  how  commercial  aims  may  coincide  with  the 
legitimate  requirements  of  science.  But  interest  of  some 
kind  he  must  have  that  is  live  and  active.  The  spirit  that 
actuates  him  must  be  a  thoroughly  earnest  one,  or  little  will 
be  accomplished.    The  most  productive  work  is  always  that 
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which  is  directed  to  ends  in  which  the  mind  takes  an  ab- 
sorbing interest.  This  interest  in  the  medical  man  may  be" 
greatly  augmented  by  judicious  attention  to  his  natural  pre- 
dilections in  the  choice  of  particular  departments  of  study. 

After  the  elementary  or  fundamental  part  of  his  medi- 
cal education  is  completed,  the  physician  soon  finds  his  nat- 
ural tastes  and  aptitudes  tending  spontaneously  toward  cer- 
tain special  lines  of  medical  investigation.  By  properly 
heeding  these  intimations  he  will  not  only  add  a  spark  of 
enthusiasm  to  his  study,  but,  by  giving  his  work  a  more 
definite  direction,  he  will  im|)rove  its  (piality.  The  attempt 
to  cover  the  whole  field  of  medicine  uniformly  will  only 
result  in  superficiality.  The  aim  should  be,  while  striving 
to  acquire  proficiency  in  all  departments,  to  attain  excel- 
lence in  one.  The  best  work  in  medicine,  without  doubt, 
is  being  done  in  the  "specialties."  The  specialist  has  a 
])cculiar  enthusiasm  in  his  adopted  department  of  study, 
and,  moreover,  the  minuter  his  study  the  wider  the  field 
that  expands  before  him,  and  the  more  it  impels  him  on- 
ward. The  farther  he  goes  the  better  he  appreciates  the 
fact  that  the  cmiscnsiis  of  all  the  medical  sciences  is  such 
that  to  excel  in  one  branch  of  medicine  he  must  also  be 
jiroficient  in  all  its  sister  branches.  There  arc  artisans  in 
special  medicine  to  whom  the  term  "mere  specialist"  justly 
.■ijiplies,  but  the  specialist  has  no  true  title  to  the  name  who 
is  not  also  a  good  physician. 

It  is  not,  however,  the  writer's  intention  to  advise  every 
young  doctor  to  become  a  specialist.  What  he  would  urge 
is  that  each  choose,  sooner  or  later,  some  particular  line  of 
study  in  which  he  shall  aim  at  an  especially  high  standard 
of  excellence,  and  from  which,  as  a  good  point  of  departure, 
he  can  better  .attack  tlie  whole  field.  A  wall  intervenes  be- 
tween him  and  success.  It  is  wiser  to  first  cfifcct  a  breech 
at  some  one  point  than  to  .attempt  to  batter  it  all  down  at 
once.  The  fowler  who  singles  out  a  particular  bird  in  a 
flock  will  be  surer  of  his  game  than  he  who  makes  a  random 
shot  at  all.  It  is  not  designed  th.at  other  departments  of 
study  shall  be  neglected,  but  that  at  some  point  there  shall 
bo  a  glow  in  his  work  ;  and  the  fire  of  enthusiasm  once  kin- 
dled will  soon  inflame  the  whole. 
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THE  AEMY  MEDICAL  SERVICE. 
By  morris  J.  A.^CII,  M.  D., 

LiTK  BKEVET-MAJOR,    INITED  >TATE8   AHUT. 

To  the  young  man  who  has  finished  his  prescribed 
course  of  medical  study,  and  is  ready  to  take  his  place  in 
the  ranks  of  the  workers  in  the  profession,  there  must  al- 
ways elapse,  except  in  a  few  fortunate  instances,  a  certain 
ninnber  of  years  before  he  can  make  the  seed  sown  during 
his  years  of  studious  toil  bring  forth  pecuniary  fruit.  The 
widespread  disinclination  of  flic  laity  to  trust  the  health  of 
thomselvcs  or  families  to  the  "young  doctor"  is  too  painful 
a  fact  to  advert  to  here,  but  is  sutliciontly  common  to  make 
it  often  desirable  that  the  youthful  aspirant  for  medical 
success  should  tarry  in  Jericho  until  his  beard  be  grown. 

To  such,  or  to  those  desiring  to  embark  in  a  permanent 
career,  tlie  medical  service  of  the  United  States  army  offers 
a  most   desirable    opening.      Composed    of   men    oarot'uliy 


selected  from  competing  candidates,  its  medical  corps  com- 
pares favorably  with  that  of  any  other  nation,  and  to  be  a 
member  of  the  body  which  has  enriched  medical  literature 
with  the  works  of  an  Otis  and  a  Woodward  is  to  possess 
an  official  recognition  of  professional  capacity  exceeding 
that  conferred  by  the  diploma  of  any  of  our  colleges. 

The  medical  corps  of  the  United  States  army  is  com- 
posed of  a  .Surgeon-general,  with  the  rank  of  brigadier-gen- 
eral ;  an  assistant  surgeon-general,  with  the  rank  of  colonel ; 
a  chief  medical  purveyor,  with  the  rank  of  colonel ;  four 
surgeons,  with  the  rank  of  colonel ;  ten  surgeons,  with  the 
rank  of  licutenant<'olonei ;  fifty  surgeons,  with  the  rank  of 
major,  and  one  hundred  and  twenty-five  a.ssistant  surgeons. 
On  being  appointed,  the  medical  officer  receives  the  com- 
mission of  assistant  surgeon,  with  the  rank  and  pay  of  a  first 
lieutenant  mounted.  After  three  years  he  becomes  captain, 
with  corresponding  pay,  which  rank  he  holds  until  a  vacan- 
cy promotes  him  to  a  full  surgeoncy,  with  the  rank  of  major. 
The  gnides  of  lieutenant-colonel  and  colonel  are  likewise 
.attained  by  seniority,  while  the  surgeon-general  and  a.ssi.st- 
ant  surgeon^oneral  are  chosen  by  selection  from  the  whole 
corps. 

The  army  of  the  United  States  being  distributed  in 
numerous  small  posts  over  a  vast  expanse  of  territory,  its 
medical  officers  are  usually  without  assistants.  It  therefore 
requires  capable  and  self-reliant  men,  .able  to  meet  every 
emergency  and  assume  any  responsibility.  The  examina- 
tion is  necessarily  rigid,  and  of  the  many  applicants  for  ap- 
pointment, but  a  small  proportion  are  .accepted,  and  these 
owe  their  commissions  not  to  favoritism  or  political  influ- 
ence, but  to  their  ability  to  meet  the  requirements  of  an  im- 
partial Board  of  Examiners,  not  vcxatiously  exacting,  but 
scrupulously  careful  to  insure  that  each  successful  candidate 
reaches  the  standard  it  has  set.  This  standard  is  high, 
as  it  should  be,  and  requires  of  the  candidate,  in  addition 
to  a  thorough  knowledge  of  his  profession,  a  liberal  educa- 
tion. Of  two  candidates  possessing  equal  medical  knowl- 
edge, preference  would  be  given  to  the  one  who  in  addition 
gave  evidence  of  the  largest  stock  of  acquirements.  This 
is  from  no  capricious  desire  to  be  exacting,  but  because  the 
duties  of  the  United  States  medical  officer  require  him  to 
possess  qualifications  of  the  highest  order.  Often  called  on 
to  make  reports  on  the  capacity  of  new  territories,  a  knowl- 
edge of  the  collateral  sciences  is  indispensable.  The  exami- 
nation is  largely  written,  and  includes  a  practical  history  of 
the  knowledge  of  the  candidate.  The  compcnsjition  in  re- 
turn for  the  required  talent  is  liberal,  if  we  compare  it  with 
the  amount  likely  to  be  earned  during  the  first  years  of  pro- 
fessional life,  while,  as  years  roll  on,  if  the  pay  is  small  as 
contrasted  with  the  incomes  of  successful  practitioners  in 
large  cities,  we  must  remember  that  it  is  permanent,  and 
that  illness  brings  no  diminution  of  it;  while  at  the  expira- 
tion of  thirty  years  of  service,  or  at  sixty-two  years  of  ago, 
the  officer  is  placed  on  the  retired  list  with  seventy-five  per 
cent  of  his  highest  pay.  On  entering  the  senice,  the  aj^sist- 
ant  surgeon  receives  the  pay  of  a  first  lieutenant  of  cavalry, 
$1,500  per  annum  ;  at  the  expiration  of  three  years.  $2,000 ; 
a  m.ajor  receives  S'2,400,  a  lieutenant-colonel  $3,000,  and 
a  colonel  $3,500.     Every  five  years  the  officer  receives  an 
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addition  of  ten  per  cent,  to  his  pay,  which  continues  until 
the  increase  roaches  forty  per  cent.,  when  it  becomes  perma- 
nent. Besides  this,  he  is  furnished  with  quarters  correspond- 
ino'  to  his  ranli,  and  witli  forage  for  his  horses,  if  in  actual 
use. 

On  courts-martial  and  on  occasions  of  ceremony  the 
medical  officer  takes  position  with  other  officers  of  the 
army,  according  to  his  rank  and  grade. 

The  army  of  the  United  States  being  distributed  to 
every  part  of  the  country,  an  officer  may  find  infinite  vari- 
ety in  his  posts  of  duty.  He  may  be  stationed  anywhere 
in  the  vast  region — in  the  forts  on  the  Atlantic  or  Pacific 
seaboard,  on  the  plains  of  the  South-west,  or  on  the  slopes 
of  the  rugged  Rocky  Mountain  region.  Sometimes  his  sta- 
tion may  be  at  a  division  or  department  headquarters  in 
one  of  the  great  cities,  where  he  has  an  opportunity  once 
more  to  compare  himself  with  his  professional  brethren. 

But,  wherever  the  army  surgeon  may  be  stationed,  he 
■will  be  sure  to  gain  a  fund  of  information  relative  to  the 
medical  topography  of  the  country  that  must  prove  invalu- 
able, if  he  desires  to  continue  his  professional  career  in  civil 
life.  His  position  is  always  a  pleasant  one,  for  the  medical 
corps  is  held  in  high  esteem  by  the  line  officers  of  the 
army,  and  every  opportunity  is  always  afforded  by  com- 
manding officers  for  the  study  of  the  flora  and  fauna  of  the 
country  when  the  routine  cf  daily  duty  gives  sufficient  leis- 
ure. The  Medical  Department  is  liberal  in  its  provision  of 
medical  books  and  periodicals.  Good  microscopes  and 
other  means  of  scientific  observation  are  furnished  the  dif- 
ferent posts ;  and  the  military  surgeon,  though  lonely,  has 
no  excuse  for  not  being  as  well  informed  on  the  latest  medi- 
cal literature  as  his  brother  of  the  city.  No  better  training 
in  self-reliance  and  breadth  of  intellectual  vision  can  be  had 
than  in  our  little  army ;  the  experience  acquired  there  will 
stand  in  good  stead  when  the  officer  returns  to  civil  life. 
If  he  elects  to  remain  in  the  service,  an  honorable  position 
and  an  income  sufficient  for  desires  not  too  ambitious  are 
insured  to  him. 

POST-GRADUATE    STUDY  IN  EUROPE. 
By   "WILLIAM  C.   AYRES,   M.  D. 

In  advising  a  person  who  lias  just  graduated  at  a  school 
of  medicine  as  to  what  would  be  the  best  course  for  him 
to  pursue  in  a  trip  to  Europe  for  the  purpose  of  continuing 
his  studies,  what  we  have  to  say  depends  entirely  upon  the 
length  of  time  which  he  intends  to  remain  abroad.  If  there 
is  no  hurry,  and  two  or  three  years  can  be  taken  for  it, 
there  are  points  which  would  be  of  the  greatest  value  to 
know. 

First  of  all,  as  to  the  expense.  Germany  is  a  cheap 
country  to  live  in,  and  is  also,  I  think,  by  far  the  best  one 
to  learn  medicine  in.  It  ought  not  to  cost  more  than  from 
forty  to  fifty  dollars  a  month,  with  everything  included.  I 
know  of  a  yourg  man  who  lived  in  quite  an  expensive  place 
in  Germany,  viz.,  Heidelberg,  for  twenty-five  dollars  a 
month  fir  three  years. 

But  before  getting  to  Germany,  and,  in  fact,  before 
leaving  this  side,  it  is  decidedly  advisable  to  go  to  some 


respectable  broker,  and  have  all  the  money  you  carry 
changed  into  English  money,  since  this  is  at  a  premium  all 
over  Europe,  and  any  one  is  glad  to  take  it,  whereas  it  is 
often  not  the  case  with  other  money. 

Now  as  to  the  method  of  getting  there.  We  all  have 
our  own  ideas  about  transatlantic  travel ;  but,  after  we  have 
landed,  one  thing  is  well  worth  consideration.  In  England 
and  on  the  Continent  never  take  a,  first-class  railroad  ticket, 
for  the  second-class  one  gives  you  just  as  much  comfort  in 
traveling,  and  costs  just  two  thirds  as  much  as  the  first.  It 
is  an  old  saying  in  Germany  that  no  one  ever  travels  first- 
class  except  princes,  green  Americans,  and  fools. 

Of  course,  in  order  to  get  as  much  out  of  a  trip  to  the 
old  country  as  possible,  it  is  necessary  that  we  should  know 
the  language  of  the  people  among  whom  we  expect  to  re- 
side. And,  since  Germany  is  by  far  the  best  place  to  study 
medicine  in,  we  must  either  be  already  acquainted  with  the 
German  language,  or  we  must  acquire  a  certain  familiarity 
with  it  as  soon  as  possible ;  and,  in  order  to  acquire  this, 
there  are  many  things  to  be  observed.  First  of  all,  it  must 
be  firmly  resolved  not  to  «pcak  any  more  English  than  is 
absolutely  necessary ;  therefore,  when  once  in  Germany, 
avoid  all  American  and  English  people,  as  tliey  will  cer- 
tainly keep  you  from  learning  German. 

Again,  it  is  desirabJe  to  take  lessons  in  German ;  but  be 
particular  to  select  a  teacher  who  does  not  speak  English ; 
and  on  all  occasions  speak  German,  whether  you  make  mis- 
takes or  not.  It  is  really  remarkable  the  facility  with  which 
the  inhabitants  learn  to  understand  a  foreigner  when  he 
tries  to  tell  them  something  in  tiicir  own  language,  even  if 
he  does  not  use  a  single  word  correctly.  The  theatre  is 
also  a  fine  place  to  get  the  ear  accustomed  to  the  sounds  of 
the  words,  and  especially  since  on  the  stage  they  speak  the 
best  German,  and  pronounce  it  most  distinctly. 

If  one  has  some  time  to  spend  abroad,  by  all  means  he 
should  go  to  some  small  university  town  like  Heidelberg  or 
Wurzburg,  Jena  or  Giessen,  and  start  with  hisioluffy  and 
pathology,  since  in  these  places  there  are  not  so  many  novel 
things  to  distract,  and  also  the  professors  and  their  assist- 
ants will  devote  more  lime  to  a  single  person  ;  they  are  all 
more  or  less  fond  of  Americans,  especially  if  they  find  them 
to  be  diligent.  As  soon  as  they  see  that  you  wish  to  learn, 
they  will  go  to  any  length  to  teach  you.  I  remember  that, 
when  in  Heidelberg,  1  had  looked  but  a  few  times  through 
a  microscope  and  could  hardly  tell  an  air-bubble  from  a  red 
blood  corpuscle.  Professor  Arnold,  the  pathologist,  was 
quite  amused  at  first,  but  would  sometimes  sit  for  two  hours 
by  my  side  and  pour  pathology  into  me  as  if  with  a  spoon. 
.  Spend  the  whole  morning  in  the  laboratory  of  patholo- 
gy, for  there  you  can  also  learn  histology ;  after  dinner,  in 
the  laboratory  for  physiology,  and  you  will  certainly  be  sur- 
prised at  the  amount  of  science  you  will  absorb  and  the 
rapidity  with  which  you  will  learn  the  language. 

I  had  a  friend  who  went  to  Jena  and  avoided  all  Ameri- 
cans for  one  year,  then  came  to  Heidelberg  and  passed  his 
examination,  obtaining  the  first  grade  in  his  Ph.  D.  in  one 
year  and  a  half.  This  I  remark  only  to  show  how  the  lan- 
guage can  be  learned  by  avoiding  all  English-speaking 
people,  throwing  off  false  modesty,  and  speaking  German 
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00111111113117,  whether  you  make  mistakes  or  not,  as  before 
observed. 

It  would  be  well  after  the  first  semester  (terra)  to  attend 
the  lectures  and  some  of  the  clinics,  but  never  miss  a  post- 
mortem when  it  can  be  helped,  for  they  make  them  in  a 
different  way  from  what  we  do  generally. 

After  a  year  and  a  half  or  two  years,  you  may  go  to  a 
larger  town,  and  tiie  selection  will  depend  upon  the  special 
branch  which  you  are  desirous  of  paying  attention  to. 
J  Vienna  is  the  best  for  obstetrics,  diseiuses  of  women  and 
chililicn,  and  skin  diseases,  and  also  possibly  for  ophthal- 
mology and  otology,  but  for  the  latter  branches  Heidelberg 
is  very  fine.  Moos,  for  the  ear,  is  the  very  best  man,  since 
he  does  not  have  many  students,  and  will  devote  the  whole 
time  to  one  man  if  necessary.  Becker  lias  the  finest  eye 
clinic  in  Europe,  and  is  also  very  kind  to  students. 

For  surgery,  Berlin,  Vienna,  or  Munich  is  the  best,  but 
the  last  not  so  good  as  the  others. 

For  pathology,  no  one  is  so  renowned  as  Virchow  in 
Berlin,  but  for  this  branch  all  of  the  universities  are  good. 
For  microscopical  pathology,  the  same  may  be  said  about 
the  universities,  but  the  preference  might  be  given  to 
Wiirzburg,  Heidelberg,  and  Strassburg. 

It  is  far  more  ditlicult  to  advise  any  one  who  only  in- 
tends to  spend  six  months  or  one  year  in  Europe,  but,  nev- 
ertheless, as  a  general  rule,  what  has  been  said  about  a 
longer  period  may  be  applied  here  also ;  with  the  exception 
that  it  will  be  almost  impossible,  in  so  short  a  time,  to  ac- 
quire enough  of  the  language  to  understand  a  lecture  or 
appreciate  the  fine  points  that  any  teacher  may  make.  In 
this  case  I  would  spend  at  least  half  of  the  time,  say  six 
months  (if  one  year  is  at  disposal),  in  the  laboratories  of 
putholopij  above  all,  and  then  in  those  of  physiology. 

About  these  there  can  also  be  said  a  good  deal  which 
may  be  useful.  For  instance,  if  a  person  understands  the 
language  he  has  a  great  advantage,  but  if  he  does  not,  then 
I  think  that  lie  should  select  some  place  where  he  can  use 
English,  as  in  Heidelberg. 

Professor  J.  Arnold,  who  directs  the  Laboratory  of  pa- 
thology, speaks  Engli-ih  quite  well,  and  is  perfjclly  willing  to 
speak  it.  His  assistant,  also.  Professor  Thoma,  speaks  Eng- 
\  lish  very  fluently,  and  is  fond  of  speaking  it.  So  here  is  a 
rare  chance. 

Also  in  flu-  laboratory  of  physiology  is  Professor 
KUhiio,  who  s[)eaks  English,  French,  and  German  almost 
with  the  same  fluency.  Again,  liis  assistant.  Professor 
Ewald,  has  as  good  a  command  of  our  language  as  we  ever 
find  in  a  foreigner.  Therefore,  when  there  is  only  a  year, 
Heidelberg  is  certainly  the  place  in  which  to  spend  six 
months  of  it.  There  is  another  point  to  be  considered, 
viz. :  if  it  be  possible,  let  this  be  in  the  spring  and  summer, 
for  during  those  seasons  it  is  one  of  the  most  beautiful 
jilaces  on  earth,  but  the  winter  makes  it  very  disagree- 
able. 

After  a  time  has  been  spent  with  the  microscope  in  a 
smaller  town,  of  course  it  is  then  advisable  to  go  to  the 
largest  clinics  to  be  had,  where  as  much  as  possible  can  be 
seen.  For  this  Berlin  and  Vienna  are  the  place*,  but  the 
latter  has  the  preforenee  over  the  former  for  many  reasons. 


Then,  also,  it  will  be  winter,  and  that  part  of  Europe  is  then 
much  pirasanter  than  the  latitude  of  Berlin.  If  you  intend 
to  spend  the  winter  in  Vienna,  you  may  go  directly  from 
Heidelberg  to  Switzerland  for  the  midsummer,  when  the 
universities  are  closed,  and  be  near  your  winter  home  with- 
out loss  of  time  or  money. 

If  any  one  is  already  more  familiar  with  French  than  he 
is  with  German,  and  desires  to  acquaint  himself  with  the 
French  school  of  medicine  rather  than  the  German,  he  may 
go  to  France.  In  this  case  it  would  also  be  best  to  spend 
the  first  part  of  his  time  in  one  of  the  smaller  towns. 
France,  however,  in  not  like  Germany  in  having  such  a 
multitude  of  smaller  places  of  learning;  but  as  for  the 
larger  cities,  we  all  know  there  is  but  one — Paris.  In  that 
city  the  hospital  advantages  are  of  the  finest,  and  much 
time  could  be  advantageously  spent  there.  I  am,  however, 
inclined  to  think  that  the  teaching  in  France  is  not  quite  so 
systematic  and  thorough  as  in  Germany,  since  they  are  more 
apt  to  indulge  in  "glittering  generalities"  than  to  confine 
themselves  to  pure  and  al)solute  science.  However,  as  a 
happy  mean,  where  we  find  all  the  plodding  psrscverance  of 
German  system,  and  the  fascinations  of  the  Fron:h  charac- 
ter, we  may  select  Strassburg;  t'.iere  we  find  both  a  French 
and  a  German  population,  and  may  learn  both  the  langaages 
at  the  same  time.  But  neither  Strassburg  German  nor 
Strassburg  French  is  of  the  purest. 

A  word  about  Great  Britain.  As  to  hospital  advantages, 
there  is  no  city  in  the  world  where  they  are  greater  than  in 
London,  but  the  same  objections  hold  good  for  thj  teaching 
in  England  that  we  have  found  in  the  case  of  France. 
Pathology,  however,  can  be  studied  to  the  greatest  advan- 
tage in  Edinburgh,  whereas  fir  pliysiology  no  place  can  bo 
better  than  the  laboratory  of  Professor  F.)stcr  in  Cambridge. 
The  English  surgeons  are  very  brilliant,  as  we  all  know,  and 
we  may  devote  much  time,  if  we  wish,  in  England  to  the 
branches  of  surgery  an;l  physiology,  and  also  much  to  pa- 
thology in  Scotland. 

The  particular  advantages  of  the  larger  cities  we  may 
s.ay  arc:  Vienna,  obst.'tries,  diseases  of  women  and  children, 
surgery,  skin  diseases,  ophthalmology,  otology,  and  hospital 
practice  ;  Berlin,  pathology,  surger_v,  chemistry,  physiology, 
ophthalmology,  and  hospital  practice;  /"or/*,  surgery,  physi- 
ology, ophthalnvilogy,  and  hospital  practice ;  London,  .sur- 
gery and  hospital  practice ;  Cambridpe,  physiology ;  and 
Edinburgh,  surgery  and  pathology. 
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LETTER  FROM  WASniN'GTOIf. 

Washinotos,  February  1,  1SS3. 
While  ninkinj;  some  inquiries  nt  tlie  office  of  ihe  Surpeon- 
General  of  the  navy  reccnilv  as  to  the  next  Medical  Exaniinini; 
Board  (a  subject  to  which  I  will  revert  Inter  on),  I  was  reminded 
tliiit  the  nieilieal  corps  of  the  n;ivv  has  been  mnnifeslin^,  within 
the  lust  two  or  three  years,  a  rather  uncommon  aotivitv  in  pro- 
fessional sml  otipcr  sricntiiic  work.  A  number  of  enterprises 
in  depart niont-s  of  research  not  hi:herto  much  cxploroii  by  that 
body,  have  been  set  on  foot,  and  in  some  directions  results  have 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 


pr.  Y.  Med.  Jopr.; 


already  been  reached  of  sufficient  importance  to  suggest  to  me 
the  idea  of  devoting  this  letter  to  some  brief  notes  of  the  same. 

I  suppose  that  you  have  noticed  the  fact  that  the  Public 
Health  Association  has  adopted  the  naval  "  Museum  of  Hygi- 
ene "  as  its  depository  for  specimens  and  models  germane  to  its 
purposes,  and  that  the  American  Medical  Association  took  some- 
what similar  action  at  its  last  meeting.  Possibly,  too,  you  may 
have  seen  some  of  the  photo-micrographs  of  organisms  and 
crystalline  bodies  from  the  air,  and  of  the  bacteriid  forms  found 
in  the  blood  and  secretions  of  certain  forms  of  disease,  and  in 
potable  waters,  which  have  been  published  in  the  Surgeon-Gen- 
eral's Reports,  or  have  been  distributed  to  the  medic.il  societies. 
It  takes  a  long  time,  however,  for  the  fruits  of  original  research, 
carried  on  under  official  auspices,  to  struggle  forth  from  the 
limbo  of  official  reports  into  the  open  air  of  general  professional 
knowledge ;  and  it  is  therefore  not  strange  that  the  visitor  to 
the  Naval  Medical  Building  should  find  that  it  contains  much 
th.at  is  both  new  and  interesting. 

The  building  is  a  large  three-story  brick  house,  or  rather 
two  houses  thrown  into  one,  standing  on  the  south-eiist  corner  of 
Eighteenth  and  G  Streets,  scarcely  more  than  a  block  away  from 
the  department.  The  second  floor  is  occupied  by  the  dispens- 
ary and  the  offices  of  the  surgeons  detailed  to  attend  the  fami- 
lies of  the  numerous  officers  stationed  in  this  city.  This  depart- 
ment is  well  equipped  with  consulting-  and  waiting-rooms,  a 
separate  apartment  for  examinations  with  the  laryngoscope, 
ophthalmoscope,  and  the  like,  and  a  very  complete  outfit  of 
electro-therapeutic  apparatus,  including  a  large  Fletcher's  table, 
supplied  by  forty  gravity  cells,  Byrne's  and  the  Galvano-Faradic 
Company's  batteries,  and  many  appliances  for  special  treatment, 
among  which  I  notice  a  handsome  Foster's  gynascological  table. 
Surgeon  A.  A.  Hoehling  and  Passed  Assistant-Surgeon  T.  M. 
Eixey  comprise  the  medical  staff,  and,  since  the  benefits  of  free 
medical  treatment  are  shared  by  the  families  of  all  officers  sta- 
tioned in  Washington,  they  can  not  be  said  to  enjoy  a  sinecure. 

In  the  back  building  are  two  large  rooms  on  the  second 
floor,  one  of  which  is  devoted  to  microscopic  research,  and  the 
other,  by  the  use  of  light-tight  shutters  and  a  heliostat,  is  con- 
verted into  a  camera  for  photo-micrography.  This  work  has 
grown  from  small  beginnings  during  the  Last  two  years  until 
now  all  of  the  photographic  work  called  for,  even  to  the  prepa- 
ration of  the  plates  themselves,  is  done  in  the  building  and  by 
naval  medical  officers.  Beneath  these  rooms,  in  what  were  the 
kitchens  of  the  house,  is  a  good  working  chemical  laboratory, 
sufficiently  equipped  for  any  ordinary  analysis,  and  kept  very 
constantly  occupied.  In  the  last  Surgeon-Gener.ars  Report,  for 
example,  it  is  st.ated  th.at  for  the  year  preceding  the  number  of 
analyses  completed  and  reported  on  was  267,  of  which  172  were 
quantitative,  67  qualitative,  and  28  p.artly  quantitative,  besides 
an  extended  series  of  analyses  of  atmospheric  air ;  150  micro- 
scopic specimens  were  mounted  and  preserved,  and  82  photo- 
micrographs were  made  and  printed.  For  the  year  just  past 
I  understand  that  the  results  are  not  only  numerically  greater, 
but  cover  a  wider  range,  including  studies  of  organisms  found 
in  sewer  emanations,  of  ground  air,  of"  disease-germs  as  mani- 
fested in  scarlatina,  diplitheria,  small-pox,  typhoid  fever,  and 
anthrax,  and  several  extended  chemical  analyses  for  other  bu- 
reaus than  that  of  medicine  and  surgery.  The  laboratory,  mi- 
croscopic, and  photographic  work  are  at  present  done  by  Passed 
Assistant-Surgeon  Griffith,  under  the  general  supervision  of 
Medical  Director  J.  M.  Browne,  who  is  in  charge  of  the  museum 
with  its  subordin.ate  branches. 

The  first  of  these  which  the  visitor  meets  with,  on  entering 
what  were  the  reception  parlors  of  the  house  in  its  hospitable 
days,  is  the  library,  occupied  also  as  an  office  by  Dr.  Browne 
and  his  two  assistants,  Drs.  Streets  and  Henneberger.    Here  are 


eighty  periodicals,  conveniently  arranged  in  a  case  which  stands 
in  the  middle  of  an  enormous  reading-  and  writing-table,  and 
alcove  cases  containing  between  three  and  four  thousand  vol- 
umes. The  library  is  loaded  down  by  a  surprisingly  small 
amount  of  dead  weight  in  the  way  of  useless  or  unavailable 
books.  It  is  particularly  strong  in  fine  editions  of  the  older 
classics,  and  of  full  sets  of  standard  periodicals,  most  of  which 
have  been  added  during  the  last  two  years.  Cpon  the  walls  are 
plans  and  elevations  of  famous  hospitals,  among  which  I  recall 
examples  at  Leipzig,  Lima,  and  the  British  hospital-ship  Victor 
Emmanuel,  at  Hong-Kong.  In  cases  are  set  up  complete  sets 
of  the  apparatus  for  physiological  research  described  and  fig- 
ured in  Burdon  Sanderson's  "  Hand-Book  for  the  Physiological 
Laboratory,"  a  Browning's  model  spectroscope,  model  electric 
lamp,  etc.,  etc.  Upon  a  stand  in  the  library  proper  is  a  fine 
model  of  the  Hicks  United  States  Army  General  Hospital,  pre- 
sented by  the  Army  Medical  Museum.  Out  of  doors,  upon  a 
large  wooden  platform,  are  set  up  specimens  of  every  form  and 
size  of  drain-tile,  presented  by  the  National  Museum.  In  the 
long  room  once  used  as  a  ball-room,  beyond  the  library,  things 
were  in  a  less  orderly  condition  at  the  time  of  my  visit.  One 
set  of  workmen  was  at  work  upon  the  frames  for  exhibition  of 
specimens,  which  are  modeled  .after  those  adopted  by  the  Na- 
tional Museum  ;  another  set  was  completing  water  and  sewer 
connections  for  a  very  full  exhibition  of  the  different  systems 
of  house  sewerage  and  drainage,  including  traps,  soil-pipes, 
closets,  ventilating-pipes,  and  all  the  mysterious  armamenta- 
rium of  the  plumber.  In  one  corner  stands  a  sectional  model 
of  one  of  the  burial-caskets  sent  to  the  Lena  River  for  the 
remains  of  poor  De  Long's  party ;  in  another  there  are 
models  of  the  various  ambulances,  wheeled  stretchers,  and 
other  military  devices  for  tlie  transportation  of  the  wounded, 
presented  by  the  Medical  Department  of  the  Array.  Slung  up 
against  the  ceiling  are  various  forms  of  cot  for  lowering  wounded 
men  from  the  spar  deck  during  engagements  at  sea.  In  the 
middle  of  the  room  is  an  enormous  sectional  model  of  a  hospital- 
ship,  showing  all  the  decks  and  the  hold ;  in  another  place  a 
model  of  a  ship's  forecastle,  showing  the  sick-bay.  The  walls 
are  well  covered  with  framed  sectional  drawings  of  drainage 
systems,  specimens  of  wall  coverings,  fabrics  useful  in  the  con- 
structioa  of  hospitals,  and  plans  of  hospitals  and  hospital-ships. 

Without  going  further  with  what  threatens  to  degenerate 
into  a  catalogue  of  specimens,  I  may  say  that  this  young  mu- 
seum, scarcely  two  months  advanced  from  its  beginning,  is 
already  outgrowing  its  available  space,  and  is  receiving  acces- 
sions at  a  rate  which  shows  how  fully  all  manufacturers  and 
students  interested  in  its  purposes  appreciate  the  advantages  of 
such  an  exhibition.  Even  in  its  present  stage,  I  know  of  no 
place  in  this  country  whore  an  inquiring  medical  man  can  get  so 
full  and  intelligible  informatiou  as  to  the  various  systems  of 
drainage,  for  example,  in  so  compact  and  accessible  a  form. 

Another  evidence  of  the  activity  of  the  medical  corps  of  the 
navy  is  to  be  found  in  the  Naval  Medical  Society,  which  meets 
on  the  first  Thursday  in  eacli  month  in  the  library,  aud  which 
has  just  published  the  first  number  of  its  Tr.ansactions.  I  have 
requested  that  a  copy  be  sent  to  you,  the  subject  of  discussion 
being  one  of  great  interest  to  all  persons  in  the  military  service 
— viz..  The  Line  of  Duty,  or,  in  other  words,  the  responsibility 
of  the  medical  officer  in  the  determination  of  claims  to  pension. 

Passing  to  another  part  of  the  city,  the  inquiring  visitor 
finds  that  one  of  the  furthest  advanced  and  most  complete  ex- 
hibits in  the  new  National  Museum  is  tlie  materia  medica  collec- 
tion, under  the  charge  of  Surgeon  James  M.  Flint,  United  States 
navy,  detailed  for  the  purpose  by  the  Surgeon-General.  Here 
are  to  be  found  the  materia  medica  of  every  pharmacopoeia  on 
earth,  including,  for  example,  those  of  China  and  Siam,    Not 
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only  the  preparations  are  shown,  but  the  original  root,  bark,  or 
leaf-drawings  and  pressed  specimens  of  the  characteristic  parts 
of  plants,  mineral  waters,  even  objects  used  superstitionsly,  as 
nmulets  and  charms,  such  as  horse-chestnuts  against  rheuma- 
tism, and  the  like.  Connected  with  the  exhibit  proper  there 
are  in  course  of  preparation  careful  collations  of  the  synonoiny 
of  different  pIiarniacopa-iaH,  of  the  differences  between  com- 
jiounds  of  similar  names  in  the  officinal  as  well  as  the  official 
I)ieparations  of  different  countries,  and  a  scries  of  descriptive 
labels,  which  are  truly  marvels  of  accurate  and  laborious  con- 

)  (Ictisation.  One  striking  feature  of  this  exhibit  consi.sts  in  the 
display  of  mineral  waters.  Around  a  litre-jar  of  Friedrichs- 
hall  water,  for  example,  arc  grouped  a  number  of  tall  phials  con- 
taining, each,  one  of  the  salts  which  make  up  the  mineral  water, 
and  the  exact  quantity  of  the  salt  contained  in  one  litre  of  the 
water.  The  bottles  are  all  of  uniform  height,  but  of  varying 
diameter,  arranged  in  cases  of  the  standard  pattern,  which  run 
all  through  the  musenm.  The  educational  value  of  such  a  col- 
lection, and  of  its  accompanying  publications,  not  only  to  medi- 
cal men  who  have  to  jiractice  in  foreign  countries,  but  to  stu- 
dents and  lecturers  on  materia  medica  as  well,  must  be  apjjarcnt 
without  argument. 

It  would  seem  that,  with  the  advantages  of  a  library  well 
stocked  with  ])erii)dii'als  and  books  of  reference,  of  laboratory 
facilities,  the  ap[)aratus  at  the  dispensary,  the  National  Mu-eum 
exhibits,  and  a  medical  society  of  its  own,  the  medical  corps  of 
the  navy  ought  to  he  a  body  in  which  its  members  should  take 
pride,  and  which  should  i)re.sent  unusual  inducements  to  suc- 
cessful graduates  who  are  seeking  opportunities  for  advance- 
ment. There  is,  however,  unfortunately,  another  side  to  the 
shield,  and,  while  the  corps  is  undeniably  doing  something  tan- 
gihlo  for  the  advancement  of  science  within  its  own  lines  of  ac- 
tion, it  seems  to  be  unable  to  do  much  for  itself.  Just  at  this 
time  there  is  a  particularly  widespread  sense  of  dissatisfaction 
among  medical  officers,  growing  out  of  the  evidence  afforded  by 
recent  debates  in  Congress  that  a  large  branch  of  the  service  to 
Ahich  they  belong  desires  strongly  to  reduce  their  official  stand- 
ing and  to  dimini.sh  their  pay.  It  has  been  scriou.sly  ])roposed 
in  Congress  to  muster  out  of  the  service  the  two  highest  grades 
of  medical  officers,  without  compensation  for  the  many  years 
s]>ent  in  the  lower  grades,  or  for  the  peculiar  character  of  the 
service  roipiired  of  tliem,  which  has  deprived  them  of  the  op- 
portunities for  establishing  the  connections  on  shore  necessary 
to  success  in  any  business.  It  has  been  proposed  also  to  dis- 
))enso  with  a  medical  corps  altogether,  shipping  a  surgeon  for 
the  cruise,  as  is  done  in  the  merchant  service,  and  discharging 

^  him  at  its  termination.  The  proposition  to  reduce  the  pay  of 
staff  officers  was  defeated  by  but  a  narrow  miyority,  and  is  very 
likely  to  come  up  again  hereafter. 

Considering  these  facts,  and,  furthermore,  that,  for  Bomo 
years  after  entering,  the  assistant  surgeon  is  now  compelled  to 
live  in  the  steerage,  without  separate  quarters,  or  opportunities 
for  study,  I  doubt  whether  it  is  altogether  judicious  to  urge  the 
few  graduates  of  each  year  who  are  competent  to  pass  the 
naval  medical  examinations  to  compote  for  ])ositions  in  a  ser- 
vice in  which  the  duties  are  onerous,  the  official  rank  doubtful 
at  best,  and  the  rewards  not  only  meager,  but  likely  to  bo  with- 
held just  !it  the  time  when  advancing  years  have  exhausted  the 
energies  of  youth  and  the  capacity  for  beginning  life  over  again. 
Every  one  who  is  interested  in  medical  education  must  look 
with  regret  upou  any  deterioration  in  the  value  of  the  few  re- 
wards which  now  servo  to  stimulate  the  zeal  and  enthusiasm  of 
students  to  special  efforts,  since  we  can  not  yet  boast  that  the 
slaud.ud  of  the  "  pass"'  examination  is  as  high  as  it  might  and 
should  bo.  But,  although  the  impulse  to  lend  a  helping  band  lo 
A  worthy  but  failing  body  of  our  brethren  is  doubtless  as  strong 


in  the  profession  as  it  was  twelve  or  fourteen  years  ago,  when 
the  medical  societies  throughout  the  country  spoke  to  this  text 
with  no  uncertain  sound,  I  doubt  whether  something  more  than 
assistance  from  without  will  no^  be  necessary  in  this  case.  If 
neither  the  navy  as  a  whole,  nor  Congress  which  controls  it, 
can  see  the  advantage  of  attracting  and  retaining  within  its 
body  the  best  medical  ability  obtainable,  there  certainly  seems  to 
the  average  outsider  to  be  sometiiing  radically  "  crass  "  in  the 
body  itself;  a  sort  of  mental  strabismus  that  must  be  cured 
by  operation  before  anything  like  correct  vision  can  be  hoped 
for. 

If,  however,  there  be  still  among  your  younger  readers  those 
who,  rather  than  bear  the  ills  they  have,  will  fly  to  others  that 
they  know  not  of,  I  will  say  that  I  learned,  on  my  visit  of  in- 
quiry to  the  Surgeon-General's  office,  that  a  medical  examining 
board  would  meet  at  Philadelphia  on  the  1st  of  March,  and 
that  there  were  now  two  vacancies  in  the  medical  corps  of  the 
navy,  the  last  appropriation  bill  having  reduced  the  number  by 
ten.  Permits  to  appear  before  the  board  are  easily  obtained, 
the  success  of  the  candidate  depending  much  more  upon  the 
sort  of  examination  he  passes  than  upon  the  kind  of  introduc- 
tion he  brings  with  him.  By  the  act  of  1877  the  rule  has  been 
so  far  changed  that  the  rank  of  the  successful  candidate  is  per- 
manently fixed  Ijy  his  first  examination,  and  is  no  longer,  as 
heretofore,  subject  to  change  by  his  success  when  examined  for 
his  first  promotion.  Under  the  rule  which  had  prevailed  for 
some  thirty  or  forty  years  prior  to  this  act,  every  a.ssistant  sur- 
geon had  a  chance  to  better  himself,  relatively  to  others  of  bis 
year,  by  diligent  study  during  his  service  in  that  grade,  and  the 
arrangement  certainly  seems  to  have  been  a  judicious  one,  as 
tending  to  stimulate  continned  industry  after  the  first  examina- 
tion. As  it  is  now,  I  should  say  that  the  candidate  who  knows 
some  medical  officer,  and  can  so  get  an  idea  of  the  scope  and 
character  of  the  examination,  will  have  a  decided  advantage 
over  him  who  goes  up  without  knowing  anything  about  what  is 
before  him. 

But  I  dare  say  you  have  had  quite  enough  of  the  navy  for 
one  occasion,  and  I  have  left  myself  no  room  for  anything  else, 
the  subject  being  of  especial  interest  to  doctors  here  at  this 
time  for  reasons  already  touched  upon. 


1^  " 
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LETTER  FROM  PHILADELPHIA. 

riilLADELrutji,  Febrtutry  3,  JSS3. 
I  HAKDLY  know  what  to  reply  to  your  queries  as  to  the 
chances  for  success  of  a  young  graduate  in  this  city.  I  suppose 
that  it  is  much  like  other  large  ])laees  in  being  superabundantly 
supplied  with  medical  men,  still,  for  the  right  sort  of  man,  there 
is  always  room.  There  are  two  chief  plans  adopted  by  most 
aspirants  to  fame  and  practice  here,  which,  with  certain  sub- 
sidiary means  necessarily  varying  with  the  individual  and  his 
surroundings,  usually  prove  more  or  less  successful.  Probably 
the  easiest  is  first  to  secure  a  ]>osifion  as  interne  in  one  of  our 
hospitals.  Now,  as  we  have  five  large  ones  where  these  posi- 
tions are  filled  solely  on  the  recommendation  of  the  medical 
board  after  examination,  two  still  larger — the  chief  surgical  hos- 
]>itals — where  personal  influence  iJone  avails,  and  a  third  where 
meritorious  examination  nominally,  but  political  influence  really, 
alone  secures  appointment,  it  must  be  hard  luck,  indeed,  if  the 
persevering  aspirant  can  not  "get  placed."  As  the  numbers 
vary  from  two  to  a  dozen  or  more,  with  substitutes,  nnexjiired 
terms,  etc.,  no  man  need  fail  of  an  appointment  if  he  will  wait 
long  enough.  His  time  as  interne  having  expired,  he  must  next 
settle  near  his  old  hospital — if  possible,  in  one  of  our  quickly 
growing  ntigbborhoods — obtain  as  soon  as  he  can  an  assistant 
physiciansbip  or  surgeonship  at  his  hospital,  and  ingratiate  him- 
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self  with  some  merabei-  of  tLe  staff,  wherebj-  odd  patients,  night 
cases,  etherizations,  and  "sitting-np  cases" — at  twenty-five 
dollars  a  night— may  fall  to  his  lot.  The  more  scientific  plan 
is  to  do  everything  as  hereinbefore  descriOed  except  the  choice 
of  locality,  which  must  be  decidedly  "  swell."'  The  aspirant 
must  then  proceed  to  write  himself  into  practice,  attach  him- 
self as  clinical  assistant,  demonstrator  of  anatoniy,  surgery,  his- 
tology, or  something  of  that  sort,  in  one  of  our  Ihree  medical 
schuols;  or,  after  being  in  Europe  for  n  feio  months^  come  back 
to  set  all  his  old  instructors  right.  Tiiis  may  seem  jest,  but  I 
mean  it  for  earnest,  having  seen  it  done  over  and  over  again. 
If  a  really  meritorious  man,  he  is  soim  taken  up  by  some  of  our 
prominent  men,  wiio  get  him  to  work  for  them  as  clinical  clerk, 
or  in  oome  other  capacity,  either  paying  him  a  small  salary  or 
sending  hiui  practice.  This  is  the  history  of  many  of  our  rising 
men.  I  should  have  added,  of  course,  that  he  must  join  one  of 
our  many  societ'es,  pi-eferably  either  the  County  Society  or  the 
Patliological.  or  both,  where,  by  actively  debating  and  reading 
papers,  Ion  recall  a  d"zen  s;did  reputations  ma<le  within  a  few 
years.  Nothing  beyond  residence  in  tiie  county  for  one  year, 
and  the  recommendation  of  three  members,  need  precede  elec- 
tion in  the  firmer,  while  the  same  requisites,  less  the  residence, 
will  render  any  one  eligible  for  election  to  the  latter. 

Most  ambitious  men  either  take  some  of  the  numerous 
private  po-t-gradnate  courses,  or  the  excellent  ones  at  the  Uni- 
versity, or  of  the  new  Post-Graduate  Schoid  here.  Quizzing, 
reporting  lectures,  writing  reviews,  acting  as  temporary  traveling 
attendants  upon  fashionable  patients,  enable  some  of  the  more 
fortunate  aspirants  to  keep  the  wolf  froin  the  door.  There  are 
innumerable  out-patient  departments  here  whicli  occupy  many 
men;  and  the  old  Philadelphia  Dispensary,  with  its  various  dis- 
trict physician?,  who  attend  the  patients  at  their  home*,  has  been 
the  means  in  the  past  of  starting  some  of  our  best  men  in  a 
paying  practice.  As  cojiyists,  amanuenses,  proof-readers,  etc., 
certain  men  manage  to  eke  out  their  means  to  no  contemptible 
extent. 

To  any  man  who  desires  to  do  good  stientific  work,  to  lay 
the  foundation  of,  and  indeed  build  up.  a  solid  scientific  reputa- 
tion, I  know  of  no  place  better  to  corns  to  than  this,  believing,  as 
I  do,  that  nowhere  in  this  country  can  he  find  better  or  as  good 
facilities.  UnL'SS,  liowever,  he  has  means  or  b.acking,  or,  in  lieu 
of  these,  indomitable  pluck,  this  overcrowded  city  is  not  the 
place  to  settle  in.  With  any  of  the  above-named  qualification^, 
prefera'oly  both  of  the  former,  he  will  probably  succeed  by  the 
means  1  have  pointed  out,  although  it  will  take,  in  most  instances, 
a  long  time.  If  I  had  my  choice,  1  should  certainly  advise  a  young 
man  rather  to  settle  in  one  of  our  growing  smaller  cities,  such 
as  Chester. 

I  ornittod  saying  tliat,  although  a  few  years  ago  almost  un- 
known, now  the  (dder  practitioners  are  beginning  to  have  regu- 
lar partners  in  the  shape  of  assistants,  their  offices  being  to- 
gether, or,  at  least,  they  practically  have  such,  by  invariably 
sending  their  patients  to  certain  of  their  proteges,  and  directing 
them — the  patients — to  send  for  a  certain  physician  in  an  emer- 
gency, or  after  a  certain  hour  of  the  day.  This  opens  up  other 
chances  for  a  certain  number  of  superior  men. 

And  now  I  will  close  my  rather  rambling  letter  with  the 
promise  to  try  to  give  in  my  next  a  true  account  of  the  pros 
and  cons  of  the  recent  "body-snatching"  affair,  which  as  yet 
remains  unsettled.  Only  one  side  has  been  heard,  while  Dr. 
Foi-bes  has  received,  to  jiut  it  mildly,  scant  justice  at  the  hands 
of  both  the  medical  as  well  as  tlie  secular  press.  This  may 
seem  like  promising  something  which  can  hardly  be  called  nevvs, 
hut  1  think  that  the  legal  aspects  of  tne  matter  will  hardly  be 
settled  before  I  write  again,  and  I  wish  to  set  your  readers  right 
about  the  Anatomy  Act  and  the  supply  of  material  here,  con- 


cerning both  of  which  you  seem  to  be  under  some  misapprehen- 
sion, judging  from  some  paragraphs  that  I  read  in  one  of  your 
January  numbers. 

LETTER  FROM  BALTIMORE. 

Baltimore,  January  SI,  1SS3. 

Within  the  past  five  years  Baltimore  has  made  marked 
progress  in  the  facilities  which  she  offers  to  the  medical  student 
in  the  direction  of  a  higher  medical  education.  From  a  position 
subordinate  to  New  York,  Philadelphia,  and  Boston  as  a  medi- 
cal center,  she  now  fairly  rivals  these  important  medical  com- 
munities, and  it  is  only  a  question  of  a  few  years  wlien  the  ad- 
vantage may  be  claimed  in  her  favor.  There  are  at  present  four 
medical  schools  in  active  operation  here,  and  the  fifth,  the  Medi- 
cal Department  of  the  Johns  Hopkins  University,  will  most 
probably  be  at  work  within  the  nest  five  years.  These  schools 
arc  the  University  of  Maryland,  Medical  Department,  one  of  the 
oldest  and  most  reputable  institutions  in  this  country;  the  Col- 
lege of  Physicians  iind  Surgeons,  a  vigorous  and  wide-awake 
school  of  some  ten  years'  growth ;  the  Baltimore  Medical  Col- 
lege, an  institution  as  yet  in  its  first  dentition :  and  the  Woman's 
Medical  College,  recently  organized,  but  vigorous  and  progres- 
sive. Independent  of  the  strictly  medical  schools,  there  are 
two  dental  institutions  and  the  Colle^'e  of  Pharmacy.  They 
have  matriculated  at  their  sevcr.-d  schools  duriiig  the  present 
winter  590  medical  students,  about  103  dental  students,  and  87 
students  of  pharmacy,  or  a  total  of  780,  engaged  in  the  studv  of 
medicine  and  its  cognate  branches.  These  large  classes  of  stu- 
dents are  mainly  drawn  to  tliis  city  by  the  excellent  opportuni- 
ties which  they  have  presented  to  them  for  didactic  and  clinical 
instruction.  It  n;ay  be  fairly  claimed  that  the  gentlemen  en- 
gaged in  teaching  in  the  medical  schools  of  this  city  are  as  able 
and  conscientious  teachers  as  fill  similar  chairs  in  the  various 
medical  schools  throughout  the  country.  The  course  of  in- 
struction is  about  as  thorough  and  satisfactory  as  that  offered 
by  similar  unendowed  medical  schools  elsewhere.  Attached  to 
the  two  leading  schools  are  well-conducted  hospitals,  which  ofler 
e.'ccellent  clinical  advantages,  and,  in  connection  with  large  out- 
door departments,  furnish  a  variety  and  abundance  of  clinical 
material,  which  is  fully  and  carefully  utilized.  This  fact  has 
added  materially  to  the  strength  of  medical  teaching  here. 
Clinical  instruction  is  appreciated  and  insisted  upon,  and  the 
material  is  presented  to  tlie  student  in  its  most  practical  form. 

To  the  graduate  in  medicine,  Baltimore  presents  numer- 
ous advantages  n  hich  in  the  near  future  will  invite  a  large  num- 
ber of  men  seeking  a  high  medical  education.  To  the  graduates 
of  the  city  schools  the  positions  of  resident  and  interne  .are  avail- 
able at  the  University  Hospital,  City  Hospital,  and  Bay  View 
Asylum  (City  Almshouse),  while  gr.ndnates  from  other  cities 
may  take  advantage  of  the  laboratories  of  the  Johns  Hopkins 
University  for  special  work  in  chemistry,  biology,  and  physi- 
ology. The  graduate  may  pursue  any  special  line  of  study  with 
advantage.  He  is  admitted  to  the  daily  clinics  at  the  several 
schools  where  special  instruction  is  given,  or,  if  disposed,  may 
visit  such  excellent  institutions  as  the  Presbyterian  Charity 
Eye  and  Ear  Hospital,  the  Baltimore  Eye,  Ear,  and  Throat 
Charity  Hospital,  the  Union  Protestant  and  Church  Home  In- 
firmaries, and  similar  hospitals. 

The  objective  point  of  interest  to  the  student  in  search  of  a 
higher  education  centers  at  the  Johns  Hopkins  University.  No 
institution  in  this  countiy  is  more  courteous  and  considerate  in 
its  regard  for  the  student  than  the  Hopkins,  ar.d  no  institution 
is  more  admirable  in  its  system  of  instruction,  in  its  facilities 
for  imparting  knowledge,  and  in  its  purposes,  than  the  one  men- 
tioned. The  chemical,  physiological,  and  biological  departments 
of  the  Hopkins  have  been  organized  with  a  thoroughness  and 
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coiiiprelien9ivene8:<  nnsurp.issed  by  any  school  in  tlio  old  woj'Ul, 
and  without  a  rival  in  the  now. 

The  original  work  carried  on  in  these  departments  is  marked 
for  its  accuracy  and  finish,  and  for  tlie  valuable  additinns  it  has 
made  to  scientidc  knowied^'o.  The  student  of  the  Hopkins  en- 
joys gre.it  troedom  ;iud  latitude  in  hig  researches,  and  valuable 
aid  in  his  efforts,  lie  has  placed  at  his  command  an  abundance 
of  material  for  oxpcrinientalion,  the  use  ot  the  most  recent  and 
improved  appliances,  and  such  cnix-ful  instruction  that  he  can 
rarely  fail  to  produce  something  original  and  valuable.  The 
vast  resources  of  these  laboratories  are  open  to  the  student  for 
a  comparatively  trivial  sum.  Nowhere  can  so  much  be  obtained 
for  so  little  outlay.  To  one  who  shows  marked  fitnets  for  origi- 
nal research  and  study  there  is  open  to  successful  effort  the  jio- 
sition  of  Fellow  with  its  annuity  of  five  hundred  dollars,  or  the 
Ph.D.  with  its  implied  preferment. 

The  work  at  the  Hopkins  in  higher  medical  education 
lias  had  n  salutary  effect  upon  medical  interests  in  Baltimore. 
The  outlook  here  is  must  encouraging,  imd  the  day  is  not 
far  distant  when  the  entire  profession  will  experience  the  bene- 
fit of  this  large  and  liberal  culture  in  scientific  thought  and 
effort. 

Now  almost  completed  is  the  .lohns  Hopkins  Hospital,  with 
its  amjile  endowment,  admirable  location,  and  superior  acc'm- 
modaliims  foi'  the  sick.  This  hospital  will  be  opened  to  patients 
within  two  years'  time.  It  will  have  a  capacity  of  about  three 
hundred  beds,  yet,  to  accommodate  this  number  of  patients,  its 
wards  and  adndnistration  buildings  cover  an  area  of  eleven  acres 
of  ground.  It  is  built  u])on  the  pavilion  plan,  and  after  the  most 
recent  and  ajiproveil  system  of  hospital  constructiun.  AVhen 
completoci,  it  will  he  a  palatial  houio  lor  the  sick,  wherein  will  he 
foimd  in  rich  abundance  all  thai  art  and  science  can  cimtribute 
to  the  alleviation  of  human  suffering.  The  IIo|)kins  Hospital 
will  offer  the  very  best  advantages  for  clinical  and  pathological 
instruction,  and,  when  associated  with  that  system  of  training 
to  be  inaugurated  by  the  Hopkins  School  of  Medicine,  medical 
education  in  Baltimore  will  receive  an  impress  of  thoroughness 
and  reliability  of  the  highest  order.  The  advanced  student 
will  hero  lind  such  oppoituuities  fur  thorough  training  as  will 
meet  his  far  reaching  wants.  The  profession  in  Haltimore  con- 
templates with  i)rido  the  early  inauguration  of  this  higher  woik 
in  medical  education.  Already  it  has  felt  the  first  stimidusol  the 
now  systtni,  and  insensibly  it  is  molding  itself  to  the  changed 
relatioi;s  which  these  associations  bring.  There  has  been  a  de- 
cided revival  of  activity  and  effort  in  scientific  work.  As  a  re 
suit,  medical  interests  hero  are  more  aroused,  organization  is 
more  thorough,  the  prufessional  pulse  beats  with  quicker  and 
stronger  impulse.  Less  than  a  decade  ago  there  were  but  two 
feeble  medical  societiis  in  the  city.  To-day  four  active  and 
growing  medical  associations  occupy  the  field,  and  contribute  a 
useful  part  in  advancing  the  claims  of  legitimate  medicine.  Any 
member  of  the  profession  in  good  standing  and  a  resident  of  the 
city  is  eligible  to  membership  in  any  or  all  of  these  societies. 
The  Clinical  Society,  witli  a  present  membership  of  over  ItO, 
ailrnitsany  physician  residing  in  the  Stale,  while  the  Academy 
of  Medicine  levies  a  special  tax  in  the  form  of  an  acceptable 
thesis  upon  all  api)licants.  The  recent  graduate  in  medicine 
can  obtain  admission  to  any  on©  or  to  all  of  these  societies,  and 
ho  may  reap  a  decided  advantage  from  the  very  practical  and 
able  discussions  which  prevail. 

A  movement  is  now  on  foot  to  establish  a  post-graduate 
school  and  a  polviliiiic  in  Haltimore.  It  is  claim. d  for  the  pro- 
moters of  Ibis  si.'honie  that  such  an  inslitutioii  will  meet  a  need 
in  this  medical  community,  and  that  it  will  at  once  secure  a 
largo  complement  of  students.  The  geutlemou  active  in  this 
luoveuieut  seem  to  bo  iu  carucst,  aud  it  u  pussiblo  that  Buccess 


will  ultimately  reward  their  efforts.  It  is,  however,  maintained 
by  others  that  no  real  need  exists  here  tor  this  cliaiact<T  of 
post-grodaate  instruction.  It  is  held  that  the  Hopkins  school, 
with  its  splendid  facilities  for  special  work,  will  present  such 
advantages  to  st'^dents  as  will  im[)ovcrish  smaller  interest^  seek- 
ing to  cultivate  the  clinical  field.  Several  years  must  elapjc  b.;- 
foro  the  Hopkins  school  will  be  able  to  offer  clinical  instruclioD, 
and,  in  the  mean  time,  the  polyclinic  may  receive  a  pernaaocut 
establishment. 

The  close  proximity  of  Baltimore  to  Washington  i«  of  de- 
cided advantage  to  the  stud,  nt  of  advanod  medicine.  AVitliia 
an  hour's  time  he  may  be  under  the  roof  of  the  Library  of  the 
Surgeon-General's  Office,  or  traversing  the  halU  of  the  Army 
Medical  Museum  or  Smithsinian  Insiitmion.  The  vast  collection 
of  scientific  literature  and  material  at  the  Capital  is  very  nearly 
as  accessible  to  the  resident  of  Baltimore  as  to  one  living  in 
the  District.  This  fact,  taken  in  connecticn  with  tlie  general 
advantages  which  this  city  is  beginning  to  offer  V<  students,  will 
add  raaierially  to  the  influences  already  at  work  in  lavor  of  ad- 
vanced medical  instruction. 


LETTER  FROM  BOSTON. 

Boston,  Fcbruarii  14,  1S8S. 
The  establishment  and  promising  success  of  the  l'06t-(iradu- 
ate  School,  and  the  Polyclinic  Courses  of  In-truction,  in  Sew 
York,  is  a  matter  of  general  interest  throughout  the  country, 
and  may  lead  to  inquiry  as  to  what  similar  advuntiges  exist  in 
our  own  neighborhood.  Eleven  years  ago,  Harvard  made  the 
first  change  in  medical  instruction  by  establishing  the  graded, 
or,  as  it  was  called,  the  "new  system"  of  medical  educalicD, 
and,  although  it  was  predicted  that  it  would  be  a  failure,  the  re- 
sult has  been  the  ccmtrary. 

When  this  had  been  proved  a  success,  the  graduates'  conrsea 
were  established — in  surgery,  clinical  medicine,  obstetrics,  and 
the  various  special  branches.  The  fees  were  fixed  at  a  com- 
paratively low  rate,  and  many  new  graduates  and  older  prac- 
titioners availed  themselves  of  these  advatitiigcs. 

One  inducement  was  that  gr.iduales  from  other  colleges, 
attending  a  full  year's  course  anil  p;i-sing  a  satisfactory  oxaaii- 
n.'ition,  couM  obtain  the  Harvard  degree,  and  a  number,  who 
from  various  reasims  were  unable  to  attend  a  full  three  j-ears' 
course  at  Harvard,  graduated  at  provincial  institntioiis.  and  fin- 
ished of!  in  this  graduates'  conrsi-.  The  sy-tera  has  continued 
in  force,  and,  with  a  largo  number  of  professors  aud  instructors. 
Harvard  thus  has  an  undor-graduate  and  pust  graduate  course 
under  one  manageinent.  As  they  are  arr.mged,  one  can  take 
the  lull  course,  or  confine  himself  to  one  subject. 

Instruction  in  general  medicine  and  surgery  i-  given  at  the 
Massachusetts  General  and  the  City  Hospital,  and  at  the  Bostoa 
Dispensary. 

Histology,  physiology,  medical  chemistry,  rnd  jiatholcgicHl 
anatomy  may  be  studied  in  the  variom  laboratories,  undir  skill- 
lul  instructors,  while  other  special  branches  are  distribnted  as 
follows:  Clinical  obstetrics  finds  its  material  in  the  Boston  Ly- 
ing-in Hospital,  ai:d  in  the  districts  of  the  Boston  Dispcnsaiy  ; 
many  of  the  confinements  that  would  onlinardy  cotre  un<lor 
the  care  of  the  district  physician  being  iranslcrrcd  to  the  Rssist- 
ant  piofessor  of  obsteliics,  who  sends  alvanc -d  students  to  at- 
tend the  )iationls,  and,  as  a  degree  is  not  given  till  a  student 
br.8  attended  three  cases  of  confinement,  and  made  written  re- 
ports thereon,  it  is  ev.deut  that  a  considerable  supply  is  required 
10  meet  the  di-mand. 

The  eoursv  in  operaiive  midwifery  is  conducted  by  Assistant 
Professor  W.  L.  Itiebards'.n.  When  possible,  operations  .are 
perloruied  at  the  Lyiug-iu  Hospital  iu  presence  of  sections  of 
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the  class.  At  the  school  all  the  operations  are  demonstrated 
upon  the  cadaver. 

Those  desirous  of  paying  attention  to  dermatology  and  la- 
ryngoscopy can  be  accommodated  at  the  out-patient  depart- 
ments of  the  hospital,  and,  also,  special  students  in  these  studies 
may  obtain  private  instruction  from  the  same  sources,  and  at 
the  dispensary.  Ten  years  ago  a  student  at  Harvard  rarely  saw 
a  uterine  examination  made ;  now  the  study  of  gynecology  can 
be  advantageously  pursued — the  clinics  of  the  dispensary  and 
the  Free  Hospital  for  Women  being  the  sources  from  which  the 
material  is  furnished ;  and,  in  addition  to  these,  the  Assistant 
Professor  of  Gynecology,  Dr.  W.  H.  Baker,  intends  to  establish 
a  clinic  at  the  Medical  School,  when  the  new  building  is  occu- 
pied. 

A  large  city  always  gives  good  opportunities  for  the  study  of 
venereal  diseases.  Material  for  this  class  of  cases  is  found  not 
only  in  the  out-i)atient  departments  of  the  hospitals,  and  at  the 
dispensary,  where  there  is  a  special  clinic  for  such  patients,  but 
also  at  the  Naval  and  the  Marine  hospitals  at  Chelsea. 

Diseases  of  the  eye  and  ear  may  he  studied  to  advantage  at 
tiie  Massachusetts  Charitable  Eye  and  Ear  Infirmary,  at  the 
Boston  City  Hospital,  and  at  the  out-patient  department  of  the 
Massachusetts  General. 

Six  years  ago  the  office  of  coroner  was  abolished  in  this  State, 
and  medical  examiners  were  appointed  in  their  place,  and  the 
duties  of  the  old  office  were  divided,  the  examiners  attending  to 
the  medical  part,  and  a  trial  justice  looking  after  the  legalities. 

There  are  two  medical  examiuers  for  Suffolk  County,  both 
of  whom  are  instructors  at  tlie  Medical  School ;  and,  as  many 
autopsies  are  made  and  demonstrated  by  them  in  the  presence 
of  the  class,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  opportunities  for  the  study 
of  forensic  medicine  are  good. 

Thus,  all  the  special  and  general  branches  of  medicine  may 
be  pursued  by  any  physician  in  the  graduates'  course. 

In  New  York,  all  tlie  house  officers  in  the  various  hospitals 
are,  I  believe,  graduates;  here,  on  the  contrary,  no  one  who  has 
received  a  degree  is  allowed  to  apply  as  an  interne,  save  in  one 
exception,  to  be  mentioned  further  on. 

At  the  Massachusetts  General  Hospital,  junior  students  are 
appointed  to  serve  as  assistants  in  the  various  out-patient  de- 
partments, while  senior  students  are  appointed  to  serve  as  House 
Physicians  or  House  Surgeons,  they  being  called  medical  or  sur- 
gical house  pupils. 

At  the  City  Hospital,  a  competitive  examination  is  held  every 
six  months,  and  six  house  officers  are  appointed,  for  a  service  of 
eighteen  months — six  montlis  as  externes,  after  which  they  are 
medical,  surgical,  or  ophthalmic  internes,  as  the  case  may  be. 
The  service  is  so  arranged  that  a  man  has  a  chance  of  serving  in 
each  department. 

In  the  Lying-in  Hospital  the  term  of  service  is  six  months — 
three  months  as  junior,  and  then  three  months  as  senior  House 
Physician,  and  under-graduates  are  alone  accepted. 

At  the  Children's  Hospital  there  are  three  appointments — 
two  internes,  a  medical  and  surgical,  and  one  externe. 

At  the  Carney  Hospital  two  house  officers  are  appointed, 
but  their  being  graduates  is  not  considered  an  obstacle.  One 
serves  as  House  Physician,  the  other  as  House  Surgeon. 

In  the  Massachusetts  General  and  the  city  hospitals  the  in- 
ternes are  allowed  to  graduate  before  their  term  of  service  has 
ended. 

So  much  for  the  direct  neighborhood  of  Boston.  The  only 
other  hospitals  in  New  England  connected  with  medical  educa- 
tion are  those  at  Portland,  Maine,  and  Burlington,  Vermont. 
At  the  former,  two  house  officers  are  appointed  each  year — one 
medical  and  one  surgical — and  those  selected  for  the  office  have 
generally  taken  the  course  at  Bowdoin  and  the  Portland  School 


for  Medical  Instruction.  At  the  latter,  in  the  Mary  Fletcher 
Hospital,  two  arc  also  appointed.  Here  the  selection  is  mad© 
from  those  who  have  completed  their  studies  at  the  medical 
department  of  the  University  of  Vermont.  In  both  instances 
under-graduates  are  selected. 

The  Rhode  Island  Hospital,  at  Providence,  is  not  connected 
with  any  medical  school.  Three  assistants  are  appointed  each 
year,  and  the  service  is  both  pleasant  and  instructive. 

Concerning  appointments  upon  the  visiting  staff  of  our  hos- 
pitals there  is  nothing  to  be  said  that  will  give  encouragement 
to  a  young  graduate  coming  to  Boston.  The  opportunities  are 
few  and  the  applicants  are  numerous,  and  one  who  has  not 
served  as  an  interne  stands  very  little  chance.  The  motto  is, 
"  The  best  man  for  tbe  place  "  ;  but  the  "  best  man  "  generally 
proves  to  be  the  one  who  has  the  most  influence. 

Some  one  once  asked  Governor  Dix  what  his  rule  was  in  ap- 
pointing professional  men  to  official  positions ;  he  replied  :  "  I  sift 
the  candidates  down  to  two,  and,  if  their  professional  standing  is 
equal,  I  give  it  to  the  one  who  has  the  most  political  influence." 
I  think  a  similar  rule  applies  to  hospital  appointments  here. 

To  a  man  who  wishes  to  make  a  special  study  of  the  diseases 
of  the  eye  and  ear,  I  know  of  no  place  better  than  the  Massa- 
chusetts Charitable  Eye  and  Ear  Infirmary.  The  clinic  is  large, 
and  the  staff  able;  and,  besides  one  interne,  there  are  externe 
appointments,  and  a  beginner,  while  waiting  for  practice,  can 
spend  !iis  mornings  at  the  infirmary,  and  either  drop  the  ap- 
pointment as  patients  come  to  his  office,  or,  if  he  means  to 
take  up  the  specialty,  continue  till  a  vacancy  in  the  staff  makes 
room  for  his  promotion. 

At  the  Boston  Dispensary  any  one  can  apply  for  a  district,  a 
position  which  has  a  salary  of  $200  a  year ;  and,  even  when  one 
can  not  obtain  the  appointment,  he  can  get  the  chance  to  act  as 
substitute  in  a  district,  or  a  room,  and  thus  be  kept  busy  till  his 
own  time  comes.     Societies  with  us  are  sufficiently  numerous. 

The  State  is  divided  into  districts,  corresponding  in  general 
to  the  various  counties,  and  the  Massachusetts  Medical  Society 
consists  of  the  district  societies,  the  appropriate  one  of  which 
every  regular  physician  is  expected  to  join.  To  obtain  member- 
ship, one  has  to  pass  an  examination  more  or  less  stringent,  ac- 
cording to  the  Board  of  Censors  who  examine.  In  the  Sufiblk 
district,  which  consists  of  the  city  of  Boston  proper,  the  exami- 
nation is  partly  written,  partly  oral,  and  is  comparatively  severe, 
while  in  some  districts  it  is  treated  too  much  as  a  matter  of 
form. 

In  so  large  a  society  as  the  Suffolk  district,  the  regular 
meetings,  which  now  occur  bi-monthly,  are  too  crowded  for 
comfort,  so  various  sections  are  formed — of  clinical  medicine, 
surgery,  obstetrics,  etc. — meeting  at  shorter  intervals,  and  mem- 
bers attend  those  that  interest  them  the  most,  and  in  this  man- 
ner much  earnest  work  is  accomplished. 

The  Boston  Society  of  Medical  Observation  was  founded 
through  the  endeavors  of  Dr.  H.  I.  Bowditch,  now  the  Nestor 
of  the  society,  after  the  manner  of  the  Observation  Society  of 
Paris.  Tbe  meetings  are  held  twice  a  month,  except  during  the 
summer,  and  each  member  in  turn  reports  a  case,  which  serves 
as  the  basis  for  discussion  and  criticism,  in  which  it  is  intended 
that  the  utmost  frankness  and  courteous  freedom  should  pro- 
vail.  The  number  of  "associate"  members  who  hold  the  meet- 
ings is  not  limited.  A  part  of  their  assessments  goes  to  aid  in 
the  supply  of  medical  journals,  which  circulate  among  forty  so- 
called  "  active  "  members,  who  pay  a  higher  assessment.  All 
the  leading  American,  English,  French,  and  German  medical 
periodicals  are  taken,  and  pass  weekly  from  member  to  member 
in  turn,  after  which  they  are  deposited  in  the  medical  library. 
In  order  to  become  a  member,  one  must  he  a  member  of  the 
Massachusetts  Medical  Society,  and  have  been  in  practice  a  yearv 
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lie  is  then  proposed  by  two  members  and  balloted  for.  This 
may  be  considered  more  especially  the  young  men's  society. 

The  Boston  Society  for  Medical  Improvement  is  on  some- 
what the  same  plan,  and  meets  twice  a  month.  Here  papers 
are  rend  and  discussed,  and  more  jrencral  suljjects  are  presented. 
The  membership,  now  ahoiit  one  hundred,  is  unlimited,  and 
consists  ratlier  of  older  members  of  the  profession,  and  is  re- 
cruited more  or  less  from  the  members  of  the  Observation 
iSoeioty.  Tlie  Obstetrical  Society  is  limited  to  forty  members. 
The  meetings  are  hold  once  a  montli,  at  the  houses  of  the  mem- 
bers, and,  after  tlie  presentation  of  papers,  and  their  discnssion. 
a  supper  is  provided.  The  host  has  the  privilege  of  inviting 
friends,  members  of  the  profession. 

Tliore  are  various  other  societies,  or  clubs,  as  they  should  be 
called,  where  the  membership  is  small  and  the  meetings  private, 
and,  though  much  good  work  is  done  in  them,  they  have  more 
social  than  professional  interest. 

The  question  of  most  vital  importance  that  a  young  man 
asks  lilmsclf  is,  "Where  shall  I  practice?"  In  the  country  or 
a  manufacturing  town  a  man  can  get  a  living  practice  quicker 
than  in  the  city.  If,  however,  a  man  has  some  capital  to  start 
on,  I  sliould  say,  "Try  the  city."  In  a  place  like  Boston,  a  man, 
if  he  will  attend  to  bu-iness,  will  find  something  to  do.  Let 
liim  remember  tho  maxim  of  Dr.  Kush,  of  I'hiladelpliia:  "  Keep 
to  your  oflicc  and  your  office  will  keep  you."  I  do  not  say  that 
fame  or  fortune  will  fall  into  ids  grasp ;  but,  if  he  is  patient  and 
persistent,  rcsijonds  witli  alacrity  to  every  call,  night  or  day, 
without  asking  questions  as  to  who  is  to  pay,  ho  will  soon  have 
enough  to  do.  If  a  young  man  witliout  means  sliould  ask  me 
what  jiart  of  tho  city  to  select  as  a  good  starting-ground,  I  shonld 
advise  him  to  go  and  settle  in  the  midst  of  the  poor  people. 
There  are  many  who  never  go  to  tho  dispensary  and  out-pa- 
tient depurtments,  but  go  to  somo  physician  in  tlie  neighborhood, 
and,  if  tliey  mean  to  pay  at  all,  they  pay  cash  at  the  time. 

Some  time  ago  I  visited  a  physician  at  tlie  North  End,  tlie 
Five  Points  of  Boston,  to  consult  with  him  concerning  a  patient 
in  a  medico-legal  case,  and  during  the  short  time  I  was  there 
half  a  dozen  jieople  camo  in,  eacli  one  of  whom  paid  a  small  fee, 
from  half  a  dolhir  upward,  and  tho  physician  told  me  that  was 
!i  fair  example  of  the  way  his  evenings  were  spent.  \  noighlior 
of  his,  also  a  physician,  said  to  mo  this  winter,  when  1  asked 
liini  why  ho  did  not  move:  "  Doctor,  I  can  not  afford  it;  I  am 
making  too  much  money;  in  tivo  years  more  1  can  do  as  I  like, 
liut  MOW  1  must  stay  where  I  am." 

If  a  imin  has  money  and  can  live  for  five  years  in  one  place, 
in  the  hotter  parts  of  tho  city,  he  will,  at  the  end  of  that  time, 
find  that  he  has  work  to  do,  and  is  paying  bis  way  ;  but  to  a  poor 
man  I  would  say,  Go  where  you  will  find  the  maximum  amount 
of  work  and  tho  minimum  of  pay. 

The  practice  of  medicine  is  not  a  royal  road  to  wealth.  No 
young  man  can  expect  any  lucrative  aiipointment  in  life  insur- 
ance, or  tho  like,  till  be  has  been  fully  tried  ;  but  I  should  advise 
any  young  man  to  obtain  the  appointment  as  examiner  to  some 
lodge,  council,  chapter,  or  whatever  it  may  be  called,  of  some  of 
the  various  Mutual  Benefit  Insurance  organizations  with  which 
the  country  is  fioodod,  for,  by  so  doing,  ho  will  make  acquaint- 
ances in  his  professional  capacity,  and  the  more  people  ho  knows 
the  more  chance  for  patients.  1". 

LETTEK   FROM   ST.   LOUIS. 

St.  Locis,  Januarji  26,  ISSS. 
In  accordance  with  your  request,  I  have  nmde  some  investi- 
gations with  reference  to  the  character  and  extent  of  the  op- 
I'ortunities  that  are  available  for  recent  medical  graduates  in 
St  Louis. 
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There  are  few  appointments  that  are  open  to  young  gradu- 
ates here  which  are  profitable  in  the  way  of  pecuniary  emolu- 
ments, although  there  are  positions  which  afford  excellent  op- 
portunities for  study  and  practice. 

In  the  City  Ilospital  there  are  six  to  eight  assistant  physi- 
cians appointed  by  the  Health  Commissioner,  and  who  receive 
no  compensation  other  than  their  board,  room,  and  washing. 
.\t  the  Female  Hospital  there  are  three  assistant-s,  who  also 
receive  only  their  maintenance,  except  one.  who  acts  as  drug- 
gist, and  receives  a  salary  of  thirty -five  dollars  a  month. 

Two  physicians  at  the  Poor  House  receive  fifty  dollars  a 
month  apiece,  while  one  of  the  two  assistants  at  the  Insane 
Asylum  receives  sixty  and  the  other  fifty  dollars  a  month. 

At  the  City  Dispensary  there  are  three  physicians.  Tlie 
dispensary  fdiysician  receives  a  salary  of  one  hundred  dollars 
a  month,  and  the  two  assistants  each  receive  seventy-five  dol- 
lars a  month. 

The  Clerk  of  the  Board  of  Health  is  a  physician,  and  has  a 
salary  of  one  hundred  and  fifty  dollars  a  month. 

At  times  when  small-pox  is  prevailing,  physicians  are  ap- 
pointed to  attend  the  small-pox  hospital  on  a  salary  of  one 
hundred  dollars  a  month. 

These  are  all  the  positions  that  are  ordinarily  open  to  recent 
graduates  so  far  as  the  city  government  is  concerned,  though  I 
might  mention  that  tho  present  incumbent  of  the  office  of 
Superintendent  of  the  .Female  Hospital  is  a  young  man  who 
graduated  less  than  throe  years  ago.  That  office  pays  twenty- 
two  hundred  dollars  annual  salary,  with  maintenance  of  the 
officer  and  his  family  and  u  horse.  Medical  members  of  the 
Board  of  Health,  two  in  number,  receive  a  salary  of  five  hun- 
dred dollars  a  year  each,  but  appointments  to  this  board  have 
never  been  made  from  among  the  young  men  of  the  profes- 
sion. 

Each  of  the  medical  colleges  here  has  a  dispensary  connected 
with  it,  and  afl"ords  opportunities  to  a  number  of  its  recent 
graduates  to  gain  practical  experience  by  taking  charge  of  the 
dispensary  service  at  stated  times.  Aside  from  this  and  tho 
facilities  afforded  by  tho  post-graduate  courses,  and  the  College 
for  Medical  Practitioners,  there  are  no  special  advantages  for 
recent  graduates  here. 

None  of  the  hospitals  hero,  except  those  mentioned,  all  of 
which  are  public  institutions,  have  any  resident  physicians,  and 
there  are  no  organized  arrangements  for  out-patient  work  in 
any  form  except  as  mentioned  in  connection  with  the  dispen- 
saries. 

Trkimxnino  IX  Prkiiistoric  TiUES. — One  of  the  raosi  curious  tnccs 
of  priniilivo  belief  which  have  come  down  to  us  is  found  in  the  tre- 
panned skulls  which  have  bi'cn  discovered  in  several  caves  and  dol- 
mens of  Krancc  belonging  to  the  earlier  portion  of  the  new  flone  age. 
Dr.  Paul  nroca  has  devutcd  a  pamphlet  to  the  description  of  these  tre- 
panned skulls  and  the  discussion  of  their  significance.  The  fact  is 
certain  that  a  great  number  of  those  skulls  were  trepanned  during 
lil'ctinie,  probably  in  infancy  and  early  youth,  and  thjl  thoy  healed  up 
ngain,  the  subject  of  the  operation  .surviving  it  for  many  years.  M. 
Uroca  supposes  this  trepanning  to  have  constituted  a  sacred  rite  of 
some  sort.  For  we  find  that  the  skulls  of  tlio.sc  very  pcrsoni  who  had 
undergone  the  operation  in  their  lifetime  were  after  death  subjected 
again  to  the  same  operation.  A  number  of  small  di.«c»  were  cut  from 
Ihcm  in  such  a  way  that  each  disc  contained  a  portion  of  the  cicatriied 
edge  made  by  the  original  tripanniiis.  Those  discs  were  used  as  amu- 
lets by  living  persons.  But  the  skull  thua  treated  was  in  it.«  turn 
provided  with  one  of  these  talisnianic  discs  in  place  of  ihose  which 
had  been  cut  from  itself.  From  this  custom  M.  Broca  lias  argued  a 
belief  in  the  survival  of  tho  dead  man,  and  supposed  that  the  disc 
was  placed  with  tho  rkull  to  »rve  as  a  kind  of  viaticum  into  another 
world. — Tht  Saturday  Srriev. 
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TBE  YOUNG   GRADUATE   AND   HIS  NEEDS. 

It  is  the  well-known  custom  of  several  medical  journals  to 
devote  one  of  their  early  autumn  numbers  each  year  to  the 
special  needs  of  medical  students  and  of  such  as  intend  to  enter 
upon  the  study  of  medicine,  and  thereby  much  good  is  doubtless 
accomplished.  It  has  seemed  to  us,  however,  that  tliose  who 
have  jr.st  ceased  to  be  medical  students  (in  the  ordinary  accepta- 
tion of  the  term,  although  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  they  will  never 
cease  to  be  students  in  reality)  stand  quite  as  much  in  need  of 
all  possible  information  bearing  upon  their  prospects,  and  the 
paths  that  are  open  before  them,  as  they  did  when  they  first 
entered  upon  their  course  of  medical  study.  Indeed,  it  would 
be  difficult  to  name  a  position  in  life  where  more  depends  upon 
the  way  one  shapes  his  acts  than  in  that  occupied  by  the  man 
who  finds  himself  the  possessor  of  a  diploma  in  medicine — that 
"  license  to  study,"  aa  it  was  humorously  termed  by  the  late 
Professor  Robert  Watts.  It  is  on  tliis  account  that  we  have 
taken  pains  to  prepare  this  ''  College  Commencement  Number  " 
of  the  journal,  that  name  being  given  to  it  because  this  is  about 
the  time  of  the  year  at  which  the  annual  commencement  takes 
place  in  most  of  the  medical  colleges  of  this  country. 

It  is  not  our  purpose  in  this  article  to  lecture  the  young 
graduate  in  regard  to  what  his  particular  necessities  are,  or 
how  they  are  to  he  met ;  we  refer  him,  as  to  those  matters,  to 
the  contributed  articles  that  it  has  been  our  good  fortune  to 
obtain  for  this  number  of  the  journal.  It  is  rather  our  aim  to 
encourage  him,  and  to  assist  him  to  react  from  the  rude  shocks 
that  will  be  put  upon  him  by  the  world  into  which  he  launches 
forth.  He  will  be  told  over  and  over  again,  for  instance,  that, 
however  sound  and  comprehensive  his  theoretical  knowledge 
may  be,  he  has  still  to  be  clothed  with  the  armor  of  practical 
experience  before  he  can  become  a  safe  man  to  depend  upon. 
Of  course,  there  is  a  great  deal  of  force  in  this,  and  the  young 
physician  will  readily  confess  it  to  himself;  but  let  him  not 
carry  liis  self-criticism  so  far  as  to  think  that  the  greater  part 
of  the  work  is  yet  before  him,  and  that  he  has  accomplished 
comparatively  nothing.  Such  is  not  the  case  by  any  means; 
he  has  not  achieved  all,  but  he  has  mastered  the  gi-eater 
part,  not  the  lesser.  There  can  be  no  more  egregious  error 
than  to  esteem  mere  experience  above  well-arranged  theo- 
retical knowledge.  Let  two  men  roam  the  woods  in  quest 
of  wild  flowers  —  one  of  them  an  illiterate  rustic,  but  fa- 
miliar with  every  jdant  tliat  grows  in  those  parts;  tlu- 
other  a  man  who  has  studied  botany  systematically,  but  has 
never  before  been  beyond  the  sight  of  bricks  and  mortar. 
Straightway  they  come  upon  a  flower  that  rouses  the  latter's 
curiosity.    He  asks  its  name.    His  companion,  with  an  air  of 


.superiority,  glibly  ejaculates  the  local  name  of  the  plant — but 
what  a  name!  In  the  great  majority  of  instances  it  is  utterly 
meaningless,  and  the  fellow  who  gives  it  with  so  much  import- 
ance can  tell  little  or  nothing  else  about  the  plant ;  whereas  the  . 
man  of  science,  although  so  inexperienced  as  never  to  have  be- 
held the  thing  before,  will,  in  the  course  of  a  few  minutes,  roll 
out  so  much  information  about  it  that  the  rustic  will  speedily 
come  to  the  conclusion  that  he  has  been  quizzed.  So  it  is  in 
all  departments  of  knowledge,  medicine  as  weU  as  anything 
else.  Your  "  old,  experienced  practitioner "  will  jog  along 
through  the  ordinary  run  of  cases  of  disease  without  the  slight- 
est mental  uneasiness  for  his  own  part,  and  with  perfect  satis- 
faction to  his  patron.s,  while  his  neighbor,  just  out  of  college, 
will  lie  awake  o'  nights  cudgeling  liis  brains  to  get  at  the  bot- 
tom of  cases  of  the  same  sort;  but  let  an  unusual  case  arise, 
and  the  old  doctor  will  be  utterly  nonplussed,  simply  from 
never  having  seen  its  like  before,  while  the  young  man  will 
bring  his  theoretical  knowledge  to  bear  upon  the  case,  and  with 
such  telling  effect  ibat  Iho  knotty  question  will  be  how  to  en- 
lighten the  old  gentleman  without  offending  him. 

Let  not  the  young  graduate  think,  then,  that  he  has  done 
with  "  book  learning,"  and  that  henceforth  he  must  devote  him- 
self to  a  laborious  accumulntion  of  precedents  in  his  own  expe- 
rience. Let  him  rather  keep  on  with  his  systematic  study.  We 
talie  it  for  granted  that  he  will  keep  on  with  his  reading,  but  in 
that  reading  let  him  not  always  be  on  the  look  out  for  points  in 
practice,  devices  fit  only  for  mere  artisans ;  let  him  keep  himself 
au  courartt  not  only  of  new  facts,  but  of  new  views  as  well. 
Facts  are  good  things  to  have,  but  it  is  not  well  to  be  prostrated 
under  a  pile  of  them ;  it  is  better  to  master  them,  to  estimate 
them,  to  make  them  serviceable,  by  analysis  and  critical  meth- 
ods of  thought.  None  are  so  apt  to  be  led  away  by  theory  as 
those  to  whom  theories  are  unfamiliar.  Let  our  young  practi- 
tioner take  lieart,  then,  and  not  be  too  much  cast  down  by  the 
thought  of  his  own  shortcomings. 


THE  HOSPITAL  COURSE. 

No  man  can  be  said  to  have  prepared  himself  properly  for  a 
creditable  career  in  medicine  unless  he  adds  some  practical 
training,  under  competent  supervision,  to  the  learning  he  has 
acquired  in  the  college  course.  Rarely  will  any  other  form  ot 
such  training  be  found  fully  to  take  the  place  of  a  term  of  ser- 
vice on  the  house  staff  of  a  general  hospital.  We  would,  there- 
fore, beyond  all  things  else,  urge  the  young  graduate  to  leave 
no  stone  unturned  to  secure  such  a  service.  Even  an  oppor- 
tunity to  form  a  business  connection  with  an  established  practi- 
tioner should  not  be  allowed  to  stand  in  the  way,  for  any  man 
who  is  judged  worthy  of  snch  an  association  at  a  time  when  he 
has  barely  emerged  from  the  medical  college  is  most  assuredly 
the  very  one  whom  a  hos])ital  course  will  most  develop,  and 
to  a  certainty  he  is  the  very  one  who  can  afford  to  give  up  the 
glittering  bauble  of  the  present,  and  rely  'nith  well-grounded 
confidence  on  the  incomparable  advantage  that  such  a  training 
will  bring  him  in  the  course  of  a  few  months.  Too  many  men 
suffer  aU  other  considerations  to  be  Overshadowed  by  thu  reflect 
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tioD  that  they  have  spent  a  trood  deal  of  time  and  money  in 
arqiiiring  the  right  to  practice,  and  by  the  consequent  convic- 
tion that  they  ought  to  begin  earning  a  living  as  soon  as  possi- 
ble. This  is  a  grave  error.  In  the  long  run,  nothing  is  gained 
by  beginning  practice  at  an  early  age;  one  will  achieve  com- 
petence quite  as  toon  by  starting  upon  his  actual  work  at  the 
ago  of  thirty  as  by  setting  out  at  the  ago  of  twenty-five.  Time 
is  not  lost,  tliereforo,  but  put  out  at  interest,  so  to  speak,  by 
devoting  it  to  the  completion  of  one's  education. 

We  do  not  mean  to  say  by  any  menus  that  the  hospital 
course  is  absolutely  essential  to  success  in  practice,  for  wo  are 
quite  aware  th;it  our  profession  includes  many  men  of  deserved 
eminence  who  in  their  o;irly  years  were  compelled  to  forego 
tlic  great  advantage  it  confers;  but  we  do  say,  and  that  with- 
out tlie  slightest  hesitation,  that,  of  two  men  equally  well  pre- 
pared in  other  respects,  he  who  has  seen  hosiiital  service  will 
tread  a  path  comparatively  smooth,  while  the  other  will  have 
to  wage  a  wearying  warfare  with  the  deficiencies  that  it  is  the 
])recise  result  of  such  service  to  do  away  with. 

What  is  the  charm  by  virtue  of  which  the  hospital  course 
docs  all  this  for  a  man?  Ihe  fact  that  it  gives  him  the  best 
"graded  course"  possible,  under  the  guidance  of  the  best  prac- 
titioners with  whom  he  could  by  any  means  bo  thrown.  Wo 
will  state,  in  general  terms,  what  it  is.  Having  passed  his  hos- 
pital examination,  the  young  man  enters  upon  the  duties  of  a 
Junior  Assistant,  or  Junior  "  Walker."  If  his  service  is  on  the 
medical  side  of  the  house,  but  little  is  generally  required  of  him 
in  tljis  grade  :  he  makes  the  daily  rounds  wicii  the  House  Phy- 
sician, and  again  with  the  Attending  Physician,  drinking  in 
savoir  faire  from  both  ;  when  not  thus  engaged,  he  superin- 
tends the  details  of  medication,  especially  of  external  applica- 
tions, applies  cu|)s,  leeches,  and  the  like,  passes  the  catheter, 
and  docs  such  other  minor  manipulations  as  uuiy  be  thought  a 
little  too  much  for  the  nurse  and  rather  beneath  the  dignity  of 
the  Senior;  ho  also  copies  the  hitter's  histories  of  cases  into  the 
record  books.  For  the  time  being,  he  is  a  "  general  utility 
man  " ;  but  the  familiarity  with  details  he  thus  picks  up  is  won- 
dorful,  and  he  really  comes  to  be  very  "knowing."  Become  a 
Senior,  his  leading  duty  is  to  elicit  and  note  down  the  patients' 
histories,  and  ou  occasions^  ho  figures  as  ''  House "'  pro  tern. 
Wlieii  he  actually  becomes  "  House,"  he  bears  the  immediate 
responsibility  in  the  management  of  the  cases;  aided  only  by 
the  Attending  Physician's  daily  visit,  he  bus  the  entire  direc- 
tion of  the  treatment.  Ho  thus  acquires  a  confidence  tliat 
never  deserts  him.  Ou  the  suigieal  side  the  gradation  is  much 
the  same,  mutatis  viutandin. 

It  will  be  seen  that  by  degrees  the  young  man  advances  from 
a  position  of  no  responsibility  to  speak  of  to  one  demandinjr 
and  begetting  the  utmost  self-reliauee.  In  most,  if  not  all,  of 
our  hospitals  in  Now  York  the  canilidato  for  a  position  on  the 
house  staff  of  a  hospital  mu^t  lirst  have  passed  his  examination 
for  the  doctorate;  in  some  cities,  as  wo  understand,  this  is  not 
the  ease.  It  seems  to  us  that  the  former  system  is  by  all  odds 
the  better  one;  it  insures  that  all  the  medical  officers  of  the 
hospital  shall  bo  "  quulilied "  praetitioqers,  and  it  allows  the 


young  men  to  devote  all  their  energy  to  the  actual  work  before 
them,  nnbampered  by  the  perfunctory  systematic  study  of  books 
that  an  impending  examination  really  obliges  them  to  under- 
take. 

Something  is  to  be  said  in  regard  to  the  choice  between 
various  hospitals.  In  the  first  place,  wo  would  advise  a  general 
rather  than  a  special  hospital.  It  need  not  be  a  large  one.  for 
too  large  a  service  requires  so  much  sheer  work  in  it*  perform- 
ance that  thoroughness  of  observation  is  apt  to  be  neglected. 
The  field  afforded  by  a  special  hospital  is  of  great  value,  no 
doubt,  but,  if  possible,  a  course  should  first  be  taken  in  an  insti- 
tution where  the  practice  includes  the  whole  range  of  medicine 
and  surgery.  Least  of  all  would  we  advise  the  young  grailuato 
to  take  a  position  in  a  lunatic  asylum,  hut,  for  that  matter, 
there  is  not  much  likt^lihood  of  his  being  able  to  pet  one.  Psy- 
chiatrics is  so  very  special  in  its  scope  that  it  does  little  toward 
preparing  a  man  for  general  practice  ;  and.  on  the  other  band, 
good  service  can  scarcely  be  rendered  in  a  lunatic  asylum  by 
those  who  have  not  had  considerable  training  in  a  wider  field. 

We  can  not  close  without  a  word  to  those  modest  men  who 
hastily  conclude  that  a  hospital  career  is  beyond  their  reach. 
They  can  not  all  attain  to  it,  to  bo  sure,  for  hospitals  are  few ; 
but  any  man  who  is  fit  for  such  an  appointment  can  asnally 
secure  it  in  the  end.  Some  cf  our  best  men  ha»-e  failed  at  the 
first  trial,  and  afterward  been  rewarded  with  success.  Above 
all,  let  our  readers  free  themselves  from  the  fear  of  favoritism. 
With  Very  few  exceptions,  our  hospitals  are  open  to  the  best 
men,  no  matter  whence  they  come  or  where  they  got  their 
degree.  At  any  rate,  it  is  no  disgrace  to  fail  in  the  attempt, 
and  they  often  succeed  who  enter  the  contest  with  but  faint 
hope.  In  another  part  of  this  issue  of  the  journal  we  give  the 
leading  details  in  regard  to  a  number  of  the  hospitals  of  New 
York,  embracing  information  that  wo  can  vouch  for  as  authen- 
tic. The  st'.tements  there  given  have  been  prepared  with  great 
care,  and  we  trust  that  some  will  thus  be  encouraged  to  try  for 
a  hospital  course  who  otherwi^e  might  have  felt  themselves  in- 
capable of  succeeding. 

ALM.\   M.^TER. 

Of  all  impersonal  att,ncbments,  there  are  few  indeed  that 
surpass  in  depth  or  in  permanenre  the  sentiment  of  reverent 
regard  cherished  by  the  doctor  in  medicine  for  the  institution 
to  which  he  owes  his  degree.  As  an  undergraduate,  he  may 
have  idled  away  an  unconscionable  proportion  of  the  time  nomi- 
nally spent  under  the  tutelage  of  alma  mater,  he  may  have 
scoffed  at  what  it  pleased  him  to  call  "  dry  "  in  the  pabulum  she 
set  before  him,  over  and  over  again  ho  may  have  voted  her 
learned  professors  a  set  of  bores,  daily  he  may  have  reviled  the 
benches  she  provided  for  him  and  his  associates,  and  ho  may 
have  chafed  beyond  all  rea.son  under  the  prolonged  drudgery  of 
the  curriculum ;  but,  once  she  has  bestowed  upon  him  the  cov- 
eted parchment,  ho  feels  a  revulsion  comparable  to  ihnt  which 
prompts  an  unwilling  mother  to  gaze  in  ecstasy  upon  her  new- 
born babe. 
^  The  tie'so  suddenly  engendered  never  breaks  ;_alma  mater 
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is  not  to  be  dethroned.  Let  one  of  her  children  venture  to 
slight  her  hy  taking  an  ad  eundem  degree;  she  need  be  at  no 
pains  to  resent  it,  for  the  prudential  reasons  that  he  constantly 
finds  himself  pleading  in  an  apologetic  way  are  but  so  many 
witnesses  to  the  truth  of  the  old  saw,  qui  s^excuae  s'accuse.  And 
indeed  he  feels  that  he  has  need  to  accuse  himself.  This  very 
feeling  avenges  her  and  draws  the  bond  tighter  that  binds  him 
to  her.  Let  him  attain,  in  his  own  estimation,  to  some  claim 
to  distinction  at  her  hands  which  she  most  ruthlessly  declines 
to  grant ;  he  may  feel  galled,  he  may  speak  brave  words  of  re- 
hellion,  but  he  can  not  break  with  her  at  heart.  He  may  even 
forsake  medicine,  put  on  the  Hvery  of  another  mistress,  and 
prate  proudly  of  having  thrown  physic  to  the  dogs;  but  he  can 
not  deny  to  himself,  however  jauntily  he  may  disport  himself 
among  men,  that  her  grasp  is  upon  him  still,  or  that  it  is  one  of 
love,  not  of  coercion. 

All  this  marks  a  bright  spot  in  our  tarnished  nature;  it  lifts 
us  over  many  a  bog  in  which  we  should  otherwise  flounder 
hopelessly.  The  reign  of  alma  mater  is  beneficent ;  she  grants 
far  more  than  she  exacts,  or  than  we  can  possibly  render. 
How,  then,  shall  we  best  do  what  little  in  us  lies  to  give  back 
some  small  portion  of  the  debt  we  owe  her?  By  so  working  in 
the  service  of  that  ai-t  she  has  bidden  us  follow  that  her  labor 
with  our  successors  may  be  the  lighter ;  by  so  acquitting  our- 
selves before  our  fellow-men  that  they  may  never  taunt  her 
with  our  misdeeds;  by  being  always  so  true  to  her  and  to  our- 
selves that  she  may  never  hesitate  to  say  of  us  Time  inea  orna- 
menta  sunt. 

ALUMNI  ASSOCIATIONS. 

One  of  the  most  practical  tui'ns  that  a  man's  love  for  alma 
mater  can  take  is  that  of  interesting  himself  in  the  association 
of  her  alumni.  In  the  case  of  sevei'al  of  our  leading  colleges 
these  associations  have  shown  themselves  not  only  promotive 
of  the  continuance  of  social  relations  between  their  members, 
but  also  highly  conducive  to  the  prosperity  of  the  college  and 
to  the  advancement  of  professional  interests  in  gener.il.  Per- 
haps the  most  conspicuous  example  of  this  usefulness  is  to  be 
found  in  the  case  of  the  Alumni  Association  of  the  College  of 
Physicians  and  Surgeons  of  New  York.  Its  organization  is 
very  carefully  and  prudently  managed,  and  it  has  succeeded  in 
acquiring  a  certain  status  with  the  faculty,  essentially  advisory, 
indeed,  but  none  the  less  influential.  It  has  set  about  accu- 
mulating a  fund  for  the  endowment  of  a  chair  of  pathological 
anatomy;  it  has  established  a  physiological  laboratory,  which, 
with  some  assistance  from  the  faculty,  it  has  maintained  in  a 
good  working  state  for  several  years  past;  for  many  years 
now  it  has  offered  an  annual  prize  of  about  five  hundred  dol- 
lars for  the  best  essay  on  any  medical  subject;  and,  above  all, 
it  has  provided  an  annual  course  of  lectures — the  Cartwright 
lectures,  open  to  the  whole  profession.  Two  such  courses  have 
already  been  given — the  first  by  Professor  Bai-tholow,  of  Phila- 
delphia, and  the  second  by  Professor  Dalton,  of  the  college 
faculty,  and  the  third  course,  by  Dr.  Belfield,  of  Chicago,  is 
now  in  progress. 


The  alumni  of  the  Jefferson  Medical  College,  of  Philadel- 
phia, seem  to  have  devoted  their  energies  more  particularly 
to  sustaining  a  journal,  the  "  College  and  Clinical  Record,"  a 
monthly  publication  that  well  represents  tlie  men  who  have  in- 
terested themselves  in  its  production,  and  no  doubt  tends  pow- 
erfully to  keep  up  an  esprit  du  corps  among  them. 

Of  course,  to  accomplish  such  work  as  has  been  done  in 
New  York  and  Philadelphia,  the  alumni  must  be  numerous. 
Consequently  the  younger  colleges,  and  those  seated  in  smaller 
communities,  can  scarcely  be  expected  to  achieve  anything 
very  striking  through  the  agency  of  their  alumni  associations; 
but,  even  in  the  least  pretentious  of  all  the  colleges,  some- 
thing can  be  done,  or  at  least  the  foundation  can  be  laid  for 
good  work  in  the  future.  It  is,  therefore,  by  all  means  de- 
sirable that  such  organizations  should  be  formed  in  the  case 
of  every  college,  and  that  the  alumni  (or  alumnfe,  as  the  case 
may  be)  should  support  them  zealously. 


SPECIAL    PRACTICE. 

One  of  the  most  fatal  errors  that  recent  graduates  are  prone 
to  fall  into  is  that  of  attempting  the  practice  of  a  specialty  at 
the  outset  of  their  career.  The  idea  is  apt  to  find  its  way  into 
their  minds  that  the  immediate  adoption  of  a  specialty  is  more 
likely  to  lead  speedily  to  prosperity  than  the  miscellaneous 
work  involved  in  general  practice.  No  notion  could  be  more 
pernicious.  Medicine  can  not  be  learned  in  parts,  one  to  the 
exclusion  of  another;  all  its  branches  so  interlace  that  their 
practical  as  well  as  their  theoretical  study  must  go  hand  in  hand. 
We  do  not  decry  legitimate  specialism,  for  we  believe  that  medi- 
cine is  more  advanced  by  its  special  practitioners'than  by  those 
who  divide  their  forces  in  the  vain  attempt  to  achieve  distinc- 
tion throughout  the  whole  range  of  the  art;  but  we  do  depre- 
cate, and  that  most  earnestly,  the  resort  to  a  specialty  without 
good  and  sufficient  reason  in  each  individual  instance.  We 
speak,  of  course,  of  the  practical  branches ;  there  is  no  objection 
to  a  man's  devoting  all  his  energies  to  one  of  the  subsidiary 
branches — pathology,  physiology,  or  anatomy — so  far  as  we 
know. 

In  comparison  with  the  great  body  of  physicians,  there  are 
very  few  real  specialists,  excluding  those  who  give  themselves 
the  name  for  prudential  reasons;  and  of  that  small  number  the 
great  majority  are  men  who,  ftir  from  setting  out  deliberately  at 
the  very  start  as  specialists,  fell  into  special  practice  rather  from 
the  gradual  development  of  a  particular  aptitude,  from  the  acci- 
dent of  opportunity,  or  even  from  such  a  fortuitous  circumstance 
as  the  fact  that  they  found  themselves  gradually  bound  by  non- 
medical engagements  of  a  sort  to  preclude  general  practice. 

No  man  can  become  a  good  specialist  until  he  has  spent  a 
number  of  years  in  the  practice  of  general  medicine.  He  may 
acquire  special  manipulative  skill,  but  that  is  not  medicine  ;  he 
may  master  a  special  literature,  but  that  does  not  make  him 
learned.  We  have  known  men  with  both  these  accomplish- 
ments make  a  pitiable  show  in  an  assemblage  of  physicians. 
Not  only  should  a  considerable  amount  of  general  practice  pre- 
cede the  adoption  of  a  specialty,  but,  even  after  entering  upon  a 
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special  career,  general  medicine  should  not  be  given  up  wholly. 
Pure  specialists  advance  the  special  branches  to  which  they  are 
attached,  but  it  is  tliose  specialists  who  do  not  lose  sight  of  tbe 
broad  domain  of  medical  practice  that  advance  tbe  art  of  medi- 
cine as  a  wliole.  By  all  means,  tbon,  let  tbe  adoption  of  a 
specialty  come,  if  it  must  come  at  all,  as  tbe  result  of  develop- 
ment, and  not  as  a  gratification  of  fancy. 

THE   MATKUIAL  OUTFIT, 

With  all  tbo  natural  acumen  a  man  may  possess,  and  with 
all  the  education  bo  may  have  fortified  birasclf  with,  tbere  are 
certain  material  a|iplianco8  without  wliicb  it  is  vain  to  attempt 
tbo  practice  of  medicine  at  the  present  day.  No  one  man  needs 
them  all ;  some  need  more  of  tlicm,  some  fewer.  In  general 
terms,  these  appliances  may  be  divided  into  instruments,  mate- 
rials for  dressings,  and  more  or  less  of  a  stock  of  medicines. 

Of  all  of  them,  ho  whose  lot  is  cast  in  the  country  will  re- 
quire more  at  the  outset  than  liis  city  confrkre,  for  tlie  latter, 
being  near  tbe  sources  of  supply,  may  forego  the  acquisition  of 
tbo  greater  number  until  ho  actiuilly  has  occasion  to  employ 
them,  whereas  the  country  ]>ractitionor  must  bo  nunquam  non  pa- 
ratus.  There  can  be  no  question,  however,  but  that  both  are  apt 
to  imagine  at  the  start  that  it  is  well  to  provide  themselves  with 
an  imposing  array  of  instruments,  and  tbe  like,  most  of  which 
will  never  bo  of  any  more  use  to  them  than  the  show-bottles  in 
an  apotbocary's  window. 

I)iscrotioii  comes  into  play  very  decidedly  in  tbe  selection  of 
such  appliances  as  tbo  physician  needs  to  have  in  bis  posse.-ision. 
There  are  certain  articles  of  evory-day  use  that  can  not  be 
omitted,  of  course — the  tberraometer,  the  hypodermic  syringe, 
the  pocket-case  of  minor  instruments,  a  spirit-lamp,  a  specific- 
gravity  bulb,  a  few  test-tubes,  and  the  more  ordinary  reagents 
for  testing  urine.  These  must  be  had  ;  the  question  is,  how  to 
select  them.  The  first  piece  of  advice  we  have  to  give  is,  do  not 
buy  articles  that  are  cheap.  Nothing  is  sold  much  below  tbe 
ordinary  i)ri(0  unless  there  is  some  factor  in  tbe  case  that  will 
afterward  account  for  tbo  low  price,  to  the  disgust  of  the  pur- 
chaser. It  would  bo  well  for  the  graduate  to  buy  tbo  usual 
necessary  outfit  before  leaving  tbe  city  in  which  he  has  pursued 
bis  college  course,  and  it  will  be  of  advantage  if  be  can  get  some 
older  practitioner's  advice  in  its  selection.  If  he  happens  to 
have  taken  his  degree  at  a  country  college,  it  would  be  better 
to  write  to  some  acquaintance  in  tbo  city,  rather  than  corre- 
spond directly  with  tbo  dealer,  for  tbo  latter,  with  the  best  in- 
tentions possilile,  is  quite  likely  to  misunderstand  bis  customer's 
wishes.  Much  disappointment  would  often  be  saved  by  paying 
a  physician  for  the  trouble  of  making  the  selection. 

As  a  general  tiling,  it  is  not  well  to  invest  in  novelties. 
Often  an  instrument  that  seems  extremely  well  adapted  for  the 
purpose  it  is  intended  to  serve  will  turn  out  to  be  of  little  or  no 
practical  use.  Appliances  made  of  soft  rubber  bad  better  not 
be  obtained  until  they  are  really  wanted  for  use,  as  that  mate- 
rial is  apt  to  deteriorate  rapidly. 

In  regard  to  medicines,  it  is  mostly  the  country  practitioner 
that  needs  to  keep  them  on  hand,  but  oven  him  we  should  ad- 
vise not  to  invest  heavily  in  them, .unless  tbe  field  of  bis  prac- 
tice is  quite  remote  from  an  apotbocary's.  For  tbo  few  articles 
that  are  indispensable,  tbo  elegant  preparations  now  furnished 
by  tbe  numufacturing  pbarmacists  will  almost  suffice,  and  the 
physician  will  not  find  himself  loaded  down  with  bulky  and 
perishable  liquids.  Among  these  preparations,  the  tablets.  tal>- 
lot  triturates,  etc.,  as  devised  by  Dr.  Fuller,  seem  to  us  admira- 
ble.    Blank  sugar-of-milk  tablets  are  to  be  bad,  and  can  be 


impregnated  with  almost  any  liquid  drug  of  which  the  dose  is 
small.  So  convenient  are  these  preparations,  indee<l,  that  many 
city  practitioners  are  getting  more  and  more  into  the  habit  of 
keeping  them.  In  the  matter  of  drugs,  too,  it  is  well  to  avoid 
novelties,  except  under  unusual  circumstances.  We  would  re- 
peat, also,  what  we  took  occasion  to  remark  in  regard  to  inrtru- 
mcnts,  that  it  is  poor  economy  to  buy  cheap  articles.  They  are 
always  dear  at  any  price. 
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THE  MEDICAL  CORP.S  OF  THE  N'AVV. 

CoxcEBNiNO  the  medical  service  in  the  navy,  we  have  little 
to  add  to  what  our  Washington  correspondent  writes  in  the  let- 
ter published  in  this  number  of  the  journal.  As.sistant  Surgeons 
enter  tbo  service  with  tbe  "  relative  "  rank  of  Ensign  or  Master, 
corresponding  to  the  rank  reached  by  graduates  (of  the  line) 
from  the  Naval  Academy  who  had  entered  that  institution  six 
years  earlier.  At  present  they  all  enter  as  Ensigns.  The  six 
years'  constructive  service  is  allowed  by  law,  to  compensate  for 
the  time  spent  in  preliminary  education  by  the  medical  officer, 
and  is  supposed  to  correspond  to  the  time  spent  by  the  line  offi- 
cer as  cadet  and  midshiimian. 

On  entering  the  service,  the  Assistant  Surgeon  is  paid  at  the 
rate  of  $1,700  a  year  when  at  sea,  $1,400  when  on  shore  duty, 
and  $1,000  when  on  leave  or  waiting  orders.  After  three  years' 
service,  two  of  which  must  be  at  sea  (or,  as  now  ruled,  in  a 
receiving-ship),  the  Assistant  Surgeon  is  entitled  to  examination 
for  promotion,  and,  if  successful,  becomes  a  Passed  Assistant 
Surgeon,  with  tbe  relative  rank  of  Ma.ster  or  Lieutenant,  and  is 
paid  $2,000,  $1,800,  or  $1,.'500,  according  as  he  is  at  sea,  on 
shore  duty,  or  on  leave.  After  five  years,  his  pay  is  increased  to 
$2,200,  $2,000,  and  $1,700.  Since  1846  it  bad  been  the  law  that 
tbe  second  examination,  like  the  first,  should  be  competitive, 
the  officer  taking  new  rank  .accordingly.  By  the  law  of  1877, 
however,  this  rule  was  changed,  and  tbe  placegaineil  on  the  reg- 
ister at  the  first  examination  remains  unchanged.  Subsequent 
promotions  are  by  seniority  only,  and  the  examinations  are,  by 
usage,  less  rigid  than  the  first  two,  the  officer's  record  beooraing 
an  important  element  in  the  decision. 

Surgeons  have  tbe  relative  rank  of  Lieutenant  or  Master, 
and  are  paid:  the  first  five  years,  $2,800,  $2,400,  $2,000;  the 
second  five  years,  $3,200,  $2,800,  $2,400  ;  the  third  five  years, 
$3,500,  $3,200,  $2,000;  tbe  fourth  five  years,  $3,700,  $3,600, 
$2,800;  after  twenty  years,  $4,200.  $4,000,  $3,000.  Medical 
Inspectors  have  the  relative  rank  of  Commander,  and  Medicid 
Directors  that  of  Captain,  which  is  tbe  highest  grade  attainable 
by  a  start"  officer,  excepting  tbo  Chief  of  the  Bureau,  who, 
while  so  acting,  holds  the  relative  rank  of  Commodore.  Direc- 
tors and  Inspectors,  ichile  at  lea,  are  paid  $4,400  a  year;  under 
other  circumstances  tbe  rank  gives  no  advantage  in  tbo  way  of 
pay.     Directors  are  seldom  sent  to  sea. 

A  candidate  for  admission  to  the  medical  corps  of  the  navy 
will  have  no  ditliculty  in  getting  a  permit  to  appear  on  present- 
ing a  certificate  of  good  moral  character  and  a  letter  from  Lis 
preceptor.  Political  inlluence  tends  rather  to  hurt  than  to  help 
him.  He  writes  a  "  preliminary  letter,"  answering  certain  ques- 
tions as  to  his  birth,  education,  etc.,  and  undergoes  a  very 
rigid  physical  examination.  The  next  day  ho  writes  a  thesis. 
Tbo  following  day  he  writes  answers  to  from  ten  to  fifteen  writ- 
ten questions  usually  covering  points  in  anatomy,  physiology, 
surgery,  practice,  materia  metlica,  chemistry,  and  therapeutics. 
Then  follow  about  two  days  of  oral  examination,  and  one  de- 
voteil  to  operations  on  tbe  cadaver,  tbe  recognition  of  drugs  by 
tlieir  appearance,  tbe  use  of  the  microscope,  and  other  instrn- 
meuts  of  special  application,  diagnosis  in  hospital  wards,  and 
the  writing  and  compounding  of  prMcriptiona. 
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A  good  deal  of  importnnce  is  attached  to  literary  and  scien- 
tific attainments,  and  especially  to  a  knowledge  of  spelling, 
grammar,  and  precision  in  writing.  Other  things  being  equal, 
a  college  bred  man  is  therefore  likely  to  take  higher  rank  than 
another,  but  the  "humanities"  are  not  essential. 


THE  ARiir  HEDICAL  CORPS. 

It  may  not  be  amiss  to  give  a  few  facts  supplementary  to 
the  general  information  contained  in  Dr.  Asch's  article.  At 
the  time  of  the  Surgeon-General's  last  ann-jal  report,  dated  Oc- 
tober 1,  1882,  there  were  six  vacancies  in  the  grade  of  assistant 
surgeon.  To  give  some  idea  of  the  prospect  the  ordinary  medi- 
cal graduate  has  of  obtaining  admission  to  the  medical  corps  of 
the  army,  we  will  state,  on  the  authority  of  the  same  report, 
that  an  army  medical  examining  board  convened  in  New  York 
on  the  7th  of  November,  1877,  and  continued  in  session  until 
•Time  .30,  1882,  and  that  during  its  session  two  hundred  and  fifty- 
eight  candidates  were  invited  to  appear  for  examination,  of 
whom  forty-two  failed  to  appear,  one  hundred  and  twenty-six 
witlidrew  after  a  partial  examination,  fifty-one  were  rejected, 
and  ihirty-nine  were  found  qualified. 

We  mention  these  facts  not  for  the  purpose  of  discouraging 
young  men  who  may  have  an  idea  of  attempting  to  obtain  ad- 
mission to  the  medical  service  of  the  army,  but  rimply  that  they 
may  enter  upon  the  coute.-^t  with  their  eyes  open,  and  without 
any  deceptive  notion  as  to  the  diflBcuIties  to  be  encounterjd. 


THE   MARIN'E-HOSPITAL  SERVICE. 

The  United  -States  Marine-Hospital  Service,  an  adjunct  of 
the  Treasury  Department,  has  for  several  years  past  most  sys- 
tematically and  satisfactorily  performed  the  work  of  caring  for 
those  of  tlie  sick  and  injured  sailors  of  the  merchant  marine 
that,  have  been  admitted  to  the  various  marine  hospitals  estab- 
lished throughout  the  country.  Most  of  these  hospitals  have 
been  in  operation  for  several  years ;  but  in  former  times,  although 
some  of  them  were  well  managed,  they  were  not  free  from  in- 
fluences that  tended  to  impair  their  usefulness,  chiefly  that  stag- 
nation that  so  readily  besets  men  when  their  work  is  not  super- 
vised by  others,  or  reasonably  open  to  general  inspection.  All 
this  has  been  changed  by  the  admirable  oi'ganization  of  which 
we  are  speaking,  and  the  staff  of  the  Marine-Hospital  Service 
has  become  one  in  which  membership  is  in  the  highest  degree 
creditable  and  advantageous.  The  ( linical  opportunities  afford- 
ed by  the  service  are  large,  as  shown  by  the  fact  that  36.184 
patients  were  treated  during  tlie  year  ending  June  30,  18S2. 
Quite  recently  the  staff  has  been  charged  by  Congress  with  im- 
portant sanitary  functions  appertaining  to  epidemics,  so  that  the 
service  now  gives  opportunities  for  acquiring  practical  knowl- 
edge relating  to  the  management  of  pestilential  diseases.  Else- 
where in  this  number  of  the  journal  we  give  some  facts  in  regard 
to  the  steps  necessary  to  be  taken  to  obtain  an  appointment  to 
the  Marine-Hospital  Service. 
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NEW  YORK  SURGICAL  SOCIETY. 

A  STATED  meeting  was  held  December  2G,  1882,  Dr.  T.  M. 
Maekoe,  President,  in  the  chair. 

Excision  of  the  AsTicnLAR  Extremities  of -the  Phalan- 
GES. — Dr.  Alfred  C.  Post  presented  a  patient  upon  whom  he 
had  operated  lor  the  , relief  of  an  angular  deformity  of  abotit 


fifty  degrees  of  the  index-finger  of  the  left  hand.  It  was  one  of 
a  class  of  cases  in  which  be  had  operated  a  considerable  num- 
ber of  times  within  the  past  few  years  by  excising  the  end  of 
the  phalanx.  About  fourteen  yeirs  ago  this  patient  had  his 
finger  dislocated  while  playing  base-ball.  The  dislocation  was 
not  reduced,  and  the  terminal  phalanx  remained  flexed  at  about 
the  angle  mentioned.  For  some  time  before  he  came  under  Dr. 
Post's  observation  there  bad  been  suppurative  disease,  and,  on 
examination,  there  were  found  two  sinuses  leading  down  to 
rough  bone.  The  operation,  therefore,  was  performed  not  merely 
for  the  cru-rection  of  the  deformity,  but  for  the  removal  of  the 
carious  portion  of  bone,  and  in  this  instance,  instead  of  excising 
the  distal  end  of  the  proximal  bcme,  he  excised  the  diseased  por- 
tion of  the  ungual  phalanx.  The  operation  had  been  performed 
a  little  more  than  three  weeks,  during  which  time  the  finger 
had  been  supported  by  a  splint.  Three  days  ago  the  splint  was 
remove  I,  and  the  parts  were  supported  by  adhesive  plaster.  The 
wound  healed  readily,  and  the  deformity  had  been  corrected. 
Dr.  Post  said  that  the  operation,  in  his  experience,  had  not  been 
attended  by  so  much  irritation  as  bad  amputation  of  the  pha- 
lanx. He  had  applied  the  same  operation  to  the  phalanges  ot 
the  toes.  He  had  not  met  with  any  instance  in  which  there  had 
been  any  considerable  amount  of  irritation  following  the  opera- 
tion. He  believed  tbat'tljc  wounds  healed  quite  as  readily  as 
after  amputation.  He  had  not  succeeded,  of  course,  in  securing 
a  perfect  joint,  although  there  had  been  in  nearly  all  the  cases 
some  motion.  The  after-treatment  consisted  in  keeping  the 
parts  supported  until  they  became  sufficiently  firm  to  sustain 
tiiemselves. 

The  Presiden't  then  read  the  following  paper  on  Tripier's 
Medio-taesal  Amputation: 

During  my  residence  at  the  New  York  Hospital,  in  the  years 
1839-'40-'41,  one  of  our  best  .surgical  nurses,  a  m;m  named 
George  Compton,  had  lost  both  of  his  feet  by  amputation  through 
the  tarsus  by  Chopart's  method.  He  wore  on  each  foot  a  shoe, 
not  very  ingeniously  ccmtrived,  nor  very  neatly  constructed,  but 
one  which,  nevertheless,  by  much  forbearance  and  not  a  little 
suffering,  he  was  able  to  we;ir  ooea-^ionally,  and  to  stump  about 
his  ward  with  consideralde  agility,  which  certainly  was  the  re- 
verse of  graceful.  I  remember  that  he  used  to  p.ad  his  shoes 
very  carefully  with  layers  of  old  blanket,  cut  to  fit  the  stump, 
nnd  then  to  lace  them  very  tightly  round  the  ankle  and  part 
way  up  the  leg.  Thus  provided,  he  was  able  to  get  alioul  with 
s.ime  comfort  for  a  certain  time ;  but  soon  the  pressure  upon  the 
cicatrices  gave  rise  to  pain  and  soi-eness,  frequently  terminating 
in  most  intractable  ulceration,  and  it  must  be  acknowledged 
that,  brave  as  he  appeared  in  his  shore  toggery  on  Sunday  morn- 
ing, as  he  walked  down  the  front  avenue  leading  to  Broadway, 
he  would  commonly  come  back  in  the  evening  wearied  and 
limping,  and  glad  enough  to  get  rid  of  his  uncomfortable  shoes, 
and  only  too  happy  to  be  allowed  to  stump  about  on  his  knees. 
Of  course,  he  was  not  at  all  times  equally  disabled.  Several  of 
the  surgeons  of  the  hospital  tried  to  improve  his  stumps  by  va- 
rious operations  and  modes  of  treatment,  but  without  any  per- 
manent benefit,  and  to  the  last  his  active  and  useful  life  was 
rendered  miserable  by  the  constant  irritation  of  ulcerated  and 
tender  stumps,  and  his  intelligence  and  courage  and  endurance 
only  showed  what  a  prize  he  might  have  won  in  life's  race  if  he 
had  not  been  so  heavily  handicapped.  I  did  not  then  study 
the  position  and  relation  of  the  bones,  as  I  should  be  only  too 
happy  to  do  now ;  but  this  I  remember,  that  his  chief  trouble 
arose  from  the  frequent  and  intractable  ulcerations  of  the  face  of 
the  stump,  showing  that  the  cicatrix  bnre  the  chief  weight  of 
tlie  body  when  he  walked,  and  was,  therefore,  constantly  suffer- 
ing from  the  effect  of  pressure  directed  immediately  upon  it. 

This  unfavorable  behavior  of  the  stump  left  by  Chopart's 
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ftmputiition  has  been  noticed  l)y  all  the  surgeons  who  have  had 
much  to  do  with  this  o|)cration,  and  much  tlionght  anM  iiigenu- 
ity  have  boon  oxpandeil  in  endeavoring  to  uxphiin  and  to  obviate 
it.  In  regard  to  the  cause,  all  seem  to  be  agreed  that  it  depends 
upon  a  change  in  the  po.silion  of  the  stump,  whereby  the  lieel 
being  forcibly  drawn  up,  the  front  part,  or  tlio  cicatricial  face, 
is  thrown  downward,  so  that,  instead  of  resting  on  the  natural 
plantar  cushion  of  the  inferiiir  surlaco  of  the  stump,  this  ante- 
rior surface  receives  the  whole  weight  of  the  body.  It  is  soine- 
wli.at  remarkable  that  so  wide  a  diversity  of  opinion  shoulii  ex- 
ist among  really  good  observers  as  to  the  rea><>n  of  this  change. 
It  would  seem  to  bo  asinjple  and  adequate  explanation  of  the 
deformity  to  say  that  it  is  due  to  the  unopposed  contraction  of 
the  gustrocnomial  muscles;  but  I  find  that  at  a  recent  meeting 
of  the  Soci6t6  de  Cliirurgie,  in  Paris,  a  M.  Larger  read  a  paper 
on  the  causes  of  the  tilting  of  the  heel  after  partial  air.put.itions 
of  the  foot,  and  arrives  at  the  conclusion  th:it  it  is  due  solely  to 
the  atrophy  of  the  interior  muscles  of  the  leg,  and  not  at  all  to 
the  action  of  the  calf  muscles,  which,  he  asserts,  take  no  active 
part  in  the  change  of  the  position  of  the  heel.  Acting  upon  this 
theory,  he  applies  electricity  to  the  weaki  ned  mu-cles,  and  in- 
sists that  any  other  treatment  is  entirely  unphiiosophical,  and, 
therefore,  useless.  The  report  df  the  committei;,  to  whom  this 
paper  of  M.  Larger  was  referred  diil'not  accept  the  exclusive 
views  of  the  writer,  and,  while  they  acknowledged  the  possible 
occurrence  of  the  atrophy  in  qucs  ion,  they  felt  that  they  could 
not  ignore  the  powerful  intluence  of  the  muscles  of  the  calf.  In 
the  course  of  the  discussion  which  followed,  M.  Verneuil  con- 
tended that  both  the  anterior  and  the  posterior  muscles  of  the 
leg  undor;;o  atrophy  after  these  anipiilations,  and  that,  therefore, 
neither  of  theui  have  anything  to  do  with  the  displacements  in 
question. 

I5y  all  the  older,  and  by  far  the  larger  number  of  the  best 
modern  authorities,  the  c:df  muscles  are  fully  recognized  as  the 
aetive  agents  in  producing,  or,  at  the  least,  in  perpetuating  the 
deformity.  The  main  practical  question,  it  seems  to  me,  is.  What 
other  vital  or  mechanical  conditions  favor,  though  they  may  not 
originate,  the  undesirable  position  which  the  foot  is  so  apt  to 
n>sumo?  That  there  are  other  causes  which  at  least  contribule 
to  this  undesirable  result  would  seem  to  be  proved  by  the  fact 
th.it  division  of  the  tendun  has  been  recommended  by  many  of 
the  best  operators,  and  yet  it  is  univers:illy  acknowledged  that 
this  procedure  iloes  not  by  any  means  always  prevent  the  de- 
formity, and  still  less  cure  it  when  it  has  occurred.  Let  >is  look 
now  at  one  of  these  accessory  causes,  to  my  mind  a  very  im- 
portant one,  and  see  what  practical  relation  it  may  have  to  the 
main  cause,  and  to  the  prevention  of  the  trouble. 

While  tlio  patient  is  in  a  standing  position,  the  tendency  of 
strong  contraction  of  the  gastrocneraial  muscles  is  to  draw  up  the 
heel,  and  thereby  extend  the  foot  upon  the  log.  This  movement 
is  resisted  iiy  the  long  lever  of  the  foot  [ires-ing  upim  the  ground, 
and  thereby  preventing  the  extension  fmm  taking  place.  The 
only  effect,  then,  of  moderate  action  of  the  several  muscles  is, 
to  keep  the  foot  lirmly  planted  on  the  ground,  and  at  the  same 
time  to  prevent  the  body  from  falling  forward.  If  now  the 
action  of  the  calf  muscles  be  much  increased,  the  ball  of  the 
foot  remaining  in  contact  with  the  ground,  the  eflfect  will  bo  to 
raise  tho  posterior  part  of  the  foot,  and  with  it  the  whole  body, 
which  rises  as  the  act  of  extension  of  the  foot  on  the  leg  is  ac- 
complished. The  action  results  from  the  power  acting  on  the 
short  arm  of- the  lever  moving  the  resistance  on  the  fulcrum 
hioli  is  at  the  end  of  the  long  arm  of  the  lever. 

Now,  Kt  us  suppose  that,  as  happens  in  Chopart's  amputation, 

0  long  arm  of  the  lever  is  removed  by  section  between  the 

plioid  and  astragalus ;  and  then  we  should  have  the  power, 

■*■  (F'g-  '))  UDupposod  by  the  fulcrum,  C,  and,  therefore,  unable 


to  connleract  the  resistance,  B,  which  would  force  the  astragalus 
downward  until  it  came  in  contact  with  the  ground.  This  be- 
comes plain  on  glancing  at  Fig.  2. 
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If  now  the  unopposed  power  continncs  to  act,  its  only  further 
effect,  after  the  astragalus  has  reached  the  ground,  mn-t  be  to 
raise  the  heel  higher  and  thereby  roll  the  astragalus  in  its  mor- 
tise between  the  raalleoli  so  that  its  anterior  face  looks  more 
and  more  downward,  until  finally  it  comes  to  prefs  (Erectly  on 
the  ground.  It  must  not  be  forgotten,  however,  in  thus  esti- 
mating the  action  of  the  several  muscles,  that,  if  their  influence 
should  bo  entirely  eliminated,  as  by  tenotomy,  for  example, 
there  would  still  remain,  in  the  obliquity  of  the  under  snrfaoe 
of  the  bones  remaining  after  a  Chopart's  amputation,  a  mechani- 
cal reason  why  the  heel  should  rise  and  the  astragalus  descend, 
as  soon  as  the  weight  of  the  body  is  brought  to  boar,  as  in  the 
act  of  standing.  These  two  caus?s,  then,  it  seems  to  me,  con- 
spire to  produce  the  result  we  are  considering,  viz. :  1,  the  un- 
opposed contraction  of  the  gastrocnemial  muscles;  and,  2,  the 
oblique  surface,  in  re'erence  to  the  level  of  the  ground,  pre- 
sented by  the  inferior  surface  of  the  bones  which  constitute  the 
stump.  When  now  we  add  to  these  statements  the  facts  that 
the  ligamentous  tissues  around  the  ankle-joint  soon  become  so 
contracted  and  so  rigid  in  their  changed  position  that  even  when 
the  tendons  are  cut  they  will  obstinately  maintain  the  displaee- 
mont,  we  have  related  the  chi.  f  if  not  the  only  causes  which 
pr.)duce  or  perpetuate  the  deformity  now  an<ler  consideration. 
.V  review  of  these  different  causes  shows  also  why  it  is  that  the 


deformity  is  not  in  every  cose  relievable  by  section  of  the  tcndo 
.Vchillls,  and  particularly  why  that  operation,  performed  at^er 
the  lark  heel  has  become  established,  does,  in  many  cases,  so  lit- 
tle to  improve  the  us«.'fulnoss  of  the  medio-tarsal  stnnip. 

The  study  of  the  causes  of  the  deformity  of  the  Chopart 
stnmp  has  led  surgeons  to  seek  some  plan  by  which  it  might  be 
avoided,  and  various  suggestions  have  been  offered  in  that  direc- 
tion. The  one  to  which  I  wish  to  call  the  attention  of  the  so- 
ciety is  one  which  was  first  brought  forward  by  M.  Tripicr,  of 
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Lyons,  ami  wliich  has  since  gone  by  his  name.  It  may  be  con- 
sidered as  a  modification  of  Chopart's  amputation  in  so  far  that 
the  astragaJas  and  calcaneiim  are  left,  but  it  differs  from  it  in 
this  :  that  a  segment  is  sawed  off  from  the  lower  part  of  the  os 
calcis  in  such  a  way  as  to  leave  the  lower  or  plantar  surface  of 
the  bone  showing  a  line  parallel  with  the  surface  of  the  ground 
<m  which  it  bears  in  standing  or  walking.  This  section  is  made 
at  the  level  of  the  sustentaculum  tali  in  such  a  direction  as  to 
bring  the  line  of  the  saw-cut  at  right  angles  to  that  of  the  tibia, 
leaving,  therefore,  a  bone  surface  which,  when  the  weight  of  the 
body  is  brought  to  bear  on  the  stump,  will  have  no  tendency  to 
change  its  relation  parallel  to  the  ground  on  which  it  rests. 
This  is  the  principle  of  the  operation,  and  its  originator  claims 
for  it  great  success.  The  cases  in  which  the  operation  has  been 
tested  thus  far  are  very  few  in  number,  and  time  enough  has 
not  yet  elapsed  to  enable  us  to  reach  a  final  verdict  as  to  its 
merits.  In  the  "  British  Medical  Journal  "  of  February  26, 
1881,  Dr.  P.  I.  Hayes,  of  Kingston,  Surgeon  of  the  Mater  Mise- 
ricordise  Hospital,  reports  a  case  in  which  he  operated  in  this 
method,  the  man  making  a  good  recovery  and  walking  without 
a  crutch  in  a  month.  He  has  since  reported  the  operation  with 
a  like  satisfactory  result.  Mr.  Wagstafie,  in  the  "  I^ondon 
Medical  Record,"  discusses  the  merits  of  this  operation,  and  ap- 
proves of  it  as  likely  to  prevent  the  tilting  heel.  He  contrasts 
the  operation  with  the  subastragalar,  and  gives  preference  to  the 
method  of  Tripier.  He  does  not  say  that  he  has  ever  done  the 
operation. 

Tripier's  amputation  is  performed  by  an  incision  which  com- 
mences on  the  outer  border  of  the  tendo  Achillis,  on  a  level  with 
the  outer  malleolus,  passes  downward  and  forward,  skirting  the 
malleolus  about  one  inch  below  it,  passes  then  along  the  outer 
border  of  the  foot,  rather  more  toward  the  dorsal  than  the 
plantar  surface,  till  it  reaches  the  base  of  the  metatarsal  bone 
of  the  little  toe.  The  line  of  incision  here  turns  upward  and 
inward,  passing  across  the  dorsum  of  the  foot  till  it  reaches  the 
base  of  the  metatarsal  bone  of  the  great  toe,  and  there,  turning 
downward  and  forward  into  the  sole,  is  continued  across  the 
sole,  making  a  convex  flap  at  least  an  inch  longer  than  the  dor- 
sal. When  it  reaches  the  outer  border  of  the  sole  it  turns  back- 
ward and  upward,  and  joins  the  original  incision  at  an  oblique 
angle  on  the  outer  side  of  the  foot.  The  flaps  thus  marked  out 
are  raised  so  far  as  may  be  necessary  to  disarticulate  between  the 
astragalus  and  the  scaphoid,  and  between  the  os  calcis  and  the 
cuboid,  leaving  behind  the  astragalus  and  os  calcis,  so  that  they 
can  be  exposed  as  high  as  the  sustentaculum  tali;  this  part  of 
the  operation  resembling  tlie  dissection  round  the  heel  in  Syme's 
amputation  at  the  ankle  joint.  When  the  lower  part  of  the 
calcaneum  is  thus  fully  exposed,  it  is  to  be  sawed  through  just 
below  the  level  of  the  sustentaculum,  so  as  to  make  the  line  of 
saw-out  as  near  as  may  be  at  right  angles  to  the  line  of  the 
tibia  when  the  patient  is  standing,  and,  therefore,  parallel  to  the 
line  of  the  ground  on  which  it  is  to  be  placed.  The  section  of 
the  bone  is  recommended  to  be  made  from  within  outward, 
thereby  more  surely  avoiding  any  injury  to  the  posterior  tibial 
artery,  which,  from  its  importance,  bearing  on  the  life  of  the 
plantar  flap,  is  to  be  most  carefully  guarded.  Having  made  sure 
that  the  section  of  the  bone  has  been  made  in  the  desired  line, 
the  sharp  edges  and  corners  of  the  bone  are  to  be  removed  with 
cutting  forceps,  and  the  flaps  brought  into  place  and  united  by 
many  sutures.  Proper  drainage  tubes  being  placed,  and  a  sup- 
porting dressing  applied  which  shall  hold  the  lower  flap  well  in 
its  place,  the  operation  is  completed. 

I  performed  the  operation  in  the  following  case :  John  Ohmer, 
a  German,  aged  thirty-three,  a  waiter  by  occupation,  was  ad- 
mitted to  the  New  York  Hospital  April  18,  1882.  His  health 
had  been  good  until  about  four  months  previous,  when,  without 


any  known  cause,  his  left  ankle  became  swollen  and  painful. 
The  trouble  rather  slowly  increased,  he  continuing  to  walk 
about  for  nearly  a  month,  when  his  ankle  became  so  distressing 
to  him  that  he  took  to  his  room,  and  finally  to  his  bed.  The 
further  course  of  the  disease  was  one  of  steady  increase,  with 
increasing  and  finally  severe  and  constant  pain.  On  admission, 
the  tarsal  region  was  recognized  as  the  seat  of  the  disease,  the 
swelling,  however,  extending  up  to  the  ankle  joint.  The  swollen 
parts  were  very  hard,  and  tender  to  the  touch,  and  the  whole 
region  was  hot  and  painful,  but  without  much  redness  of  sur- 
face. After  a  time  obscure,  deep  fluctuation  could  be  discov- 
ered, and  some  crepitation  could  occasionally  be  elicited  by 
moving  the  metatarsal  bones  .on  the  tarsus.  Deep  incisions 
were  made,  letting  out  a  great  deal  of  pus.  The  parts  were 
poulticed,  and  everything  was  done  that  we  could  think  of  to 
improve  his  general  nutritive  condition,  but  without  result.  The 
abscess  did  not  heal.  Fistvilao  remained.  Pain  was'not  mitiga- 
ted. In  short,  the  carious  disease  was  making  constant  progress. 
On  the  20th  of  May  the  actual  cautery  was  applied  at  several 
points  on  the  dorsum  of  the  foot,  but,  beyond  relieved  pain,  no 
benefit  could  be  traced.  The  question  of  amputation  soon  de- 
cided itself,  and,  inasmuch  as  we  felt  confident  that  disease  was 
confined  to  the  anterior  row  of  the  tarsal  bones,  it  was  regarded 
as  a  suitable  case  in  whicTi  to  make  a  trial  of  Tripier's  method. 
The  amputation  was  done  on  the  7th  of  June,  precisely  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  description  given  above.  Particular  care  was 
taken  to  make  the  plantar  flap  as  liberal  as  possible.  All  the 
fistuhe  leading  down  to  carious  bone  were  included  in  the  part 
removed,  except  one  which  remained  on  the  inner  side  of  the 
stump.  When  the  disarticulation  was  accomplished,  the  remain- 
ing bones  were  carefully  examined,  and  were  considered  to  be 
free  from  disease ;  and  the  section  of  the  os  calcis  revealed  bone 
tissue,  softened,  indeed,  from  the  atrophy  of  disuse,  but,  as  far 
as  we  could  judge,  free  from  present  disease.  The  flap  fitted 
exceedingly  well,  and  covered  the  bone  without  the  slightest 
tension.  Everythmg  proceeded  to  our  entire  satisfaction  during 
the  first  few  days  after  the  amputation.  The  wound  healed 
almost  entirely  by  the  first  intention,  and  he  improved  very 
greatly  in  his  general  condition  as  soon  as  he  was  released  from 
the  irritation  caused  by  the  carious  bone.  The  local  conditions, 
however,  did  not  long  continue  favorable.  Part  of  the  wound 
broke  open,  and  gave  issue  to  pus,  which  it  was  soon  evident 
came  from  a  deeper  source  than  the  surface  granulations.  The 
stump  became  swollen  and  painful,  and  it  became  clear  that 
carious  disease  had  attacked  the  astragalus,  and  probably  the  os 
calcis.  His  general  condition  began  now  pretty  rapidly  to  de- 
preciate, and,  though  the  operation  wound  was  for  the  most 
part  soundly  healed,  we  were  convinced  that  there  was  hopeless 
local  disorganization  of  the  bones,  and  that  rearaputation  was 
the  only  thing  that  could  save  his  life.  The  limb  was  accord- 
ingly amputated  through  the  lower  part  of  the  leg  on  the  8th 
of  August,  just  two  months  after  the  previous  operation  had 
been  performed.  He  made  a  rather  slow,  but  ultimately  a  per- 
fect recovery. 

As  fiir  as  the  cure  of  the  disease  was  concerned,  Tripier's 
amputation,  in  this  case,  was  not  a  success,  the  mischief  spread- 
ing to  the  bones  left  iu  the  stump,  and  requiring  another  opera- 
tion for  its  eradication.  This  feature  has,  however,  no  particu- 
lar bearing  on  the  amputation  itself,  which  is  the  subject  we  are 
now  considering;  and  it  may  be  said,  generally,  that  in  all  these 
partial  operations  on  the  foot,  and  also  on  the  hand,  some  un- 
certainty must  exist,  first,  as  to  whether  any  disease  of  the 
bones  has  been  left  behind,  or,  secondly,  whether  the  bones,  now 
healthy,  may  not  take  on  diseased  action  in  the  future.  As  a 
rule,  I  think  this  point  ought,  with  care,  to  be  determined  with 
substantial  accuracy,  aqd,  in  point  of  fact,  recurrence  of  disease 
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lias  been  found  to  be  rare.  I  am  aware  that  Mr.  Syme  says: 
"  In  tliis  operation  the  astragahis  and  os  calcis  arc  left,  and, 
(hough  they  appear  Hound  at  tlie  time  of  operation,  yet  tlie  dis- 
ease frequently  recurs,  as  you  may  learn  from  the  fact  tliat  I 
once  [lerf'oriued  three  secondary  ojierations  within  the  [leriod  of 
twelve  inonths  upon  stumps  in  wliicli  Chopart's  operation  had 
been  practiced."  On  the  other  hand,  Mr.  Hancock  replies: 
"Tliis  objection,  thus  forcil)ly  urged  by  Mr.  Syme,  is,  I  am 
aware,  maintained  by  other  surgeons ;  but  it  is  not  supported 
by  the  statistics  of  tlie  operation,  since  of  one  hundred  and  four 
,^  cases,  exclusive  of  those  mentioned  by  Mr.  Syme,  I  find  only 
two  followed  by  secondary  amputation,  and  this  for  retraction 
and  painful  cicatrix,  and  not  for  recurring  disease." 

Tlio  new  operation  seems  to  me  to  otfor  a  satisfactory  substi- 
tute for  a  very  unsatisfactory  one,  such  as  in  many  cases  Cho- 
part's amputation  is  conceded  to  be.  It  is  an  operation  not  yet 
proved,  scarcely  fairly  tried,  and  it  would,  therefore,  be  unwise 
to  pronounce  too  positively  on  its  merits.  That  it  is  feasible. 
that  it  makes  a  good  stump,  is  settled  by  the  few  cases  in  which 
it  has  been  done.  That  it  certainly  and  perfectly  obviates  all 
tlie  disadvantages  of  the  amputation  which  it  is  proposed  to 
displace  we  can  not  bo  sure.  I  can  only  say  tliat,  as  far  as  theo- 
retical considerations  go,  and  as  far  as  a  very  few  cases  can  be 
trusted,  it  seems  to  promise  well,  anj  I  challenge  for  it  the 
careful  consideration  of  those  who  may  have  occasion  to  perform 
a  niodio-tarsal  amputation. 

Dr.  Post  referred  tu  another  operation,  wliicli  lurnislied  bet- 
ter results,  so  far  as  usefulness  of  the  limb  was  concerned,  tlian 
(lid  Chopart's — namely,  that  performed  by  Dr.  (^uimby,  alsci 
claimed  by  Dr.  Turnipsced,  of  South  Carolina.  It  consisted  in 
a  modification  of  Pirogotr's  operation,  hnt'dillered  from  it  in  the 
fact  that  the  lower  extremities  of  the  tibia  and  fibula  were  left 
entire,  the  cut  surface  of  the  os  ealcis  being  brought  in  contact 
with  the  cartilage  covering  the  lower  extremity  of  the  tibia. 
Dr.  Quiinby  had  performed  the  operation  three  times,  anil  Dr. 
Post  had  ])erformed  it  twice,  and  in  all  the  cases  there  had  been 
a  good  stump,  and  no  inconvenience  had  resulted  from  want  of 
lioniogeneity  of  the  parts  briiught  together.  The  wounds  had 
healed  kindly  and  the  stum|is  had  been  firm,  and  the  operation 
had  been  attended  by  only  a  moderate  amount  of  shortening. 

Dr.  L.  A.  SriMsoN  said  the  idea  of  the  operation  referred  to 
hy  Dr.  Post  was  not  novel.  It  had  been  consi<lcred  by  Pirogotl' 
himsolf,"and,  ho  believed,  also  by  the  English  surgeon  Ure,  who 
devised  the  operati(m  at  about  the"samo  time  as  Pirogoft'.  The 
suggestion  has  been  freipiently  referred  to,  and  generally  con- 
demned. The  lower  end  of  the  tibia  is  sawed  otl"  in  I'irogofi's 
)am|iutation,  not  because  surgeons  do  not  know  that  bono  and 
cartilage  can  unite,  but  mainly  because  of  the  dittieulty  of  other- 
wise keeping  the  end  of  the  calcaneum  from  being  drawn  up  by 
the  tense  tendo  .Vchillis — the  same  rea.sim  that  has  led  to  inodifi- 
<'ations  in  the  diiectlim  of  the  line  of  section  of  the  calcaneum. 
or  of  both  bones.  Dr.  Stimson  also  asked  if  it  bad  been  found 
dit1i<ailt  to  perform  Tripier's  operation. 

The  PitKsiiiKNT  remarked  that  there  was  no  greater  difficulty 
in  the  performance  of  the  operation  th'in  obtained  in  Syme's  or 
Chopart's,  except  with  referenee  to  fallowing  the  line  of  the 
incision. 

Dr.  Chaui.ks  McIirifXEv  had  performed  Chopart's  o|ieratiou 
ill  one  case  in  which  there  was  anchylosis  of  tiie  ankle-joint  not 
produced  by  disease,  but  by  long  confinement  in  one  position. 
The  i)atientmadean  excellent  recovery,  and  bad  a  useful  stump. 
That  fact  suggested  to  him  the  question  as  to  whether  sutfi- 
ciently  strict  attention  had  been  paid  to  retaining  the  stuu.p  in 
proper  position  for  a  s\itfieient  Jength  of  time  after  Chopart's 
operation  had  been  performed.  The  idea  was  to  retain  it  in  po- 
sition for  a  sullicient  length  of  time  to  allow  a  certain  loss  of 
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mnscnlar  power  to  take  place,  so  that  there  would  not  be  a 
marked  antagonism  between  the  anterior  and  posterior  pronps. 
lie  could  easily  imagine  that  the  stninp  after  Chopart's  opera- 
tion nngbt  bend  downward  within  two  weeks  if  allowed  to  fol- 
low its  own  course.  He  asked  Dr.  Markoe  if  he  was  able  to 
give  any  information  upon  that  point. 

The  Pkesident  replied  that,  so  far  as  he  recollected,  none  of 
the  authorities  had  directed  attention  to  the  question  raised  by 
Dr.  McBurncy.  It  seemed  to  him,  however,  to  be  a  reasonable 
suggestion ;  and  it  also  seemed  to  him  that  the  mechanical  factor 
— even  with  atrophy  of  both  sets  of  muscles,  the  os  ealcis  touch- 
ing the  ground  first — was  the  great  factor  of  the  operation. 
Contraf^tion  of  the  muscles  was  probably  another  important 
factor. 

Dr.  H.  B.  Sa.vds  believed  that  the  neglect  to  prevent  this 
extreme  extension  of  the  foot  after  Chopart's  operation  had 
been  recognized  by  European  continental  surgeons  a«,  perhaps, 
the  main  cause  of  the  subseipient  difficulty  in  locomotion.  Ho 
believed  it  h.ad  been  claimed  that,  if  extension  of  the  foot  was 
duly  prevented  during  the  course  of  the  treatment  immediatelr 
following  the  amputation,  it  would  not  subsequently  take  place 
to  such  a  degree  as  to  bring  the  cicatrix  in  contact  with  the 
ground,  provided  the  former  was  not  placed  too  near  the  plantar 
surface.  He  believed  that  the  verdict  given  by  American  sur- 
geons against  Chopart's  amputation  had  not  been  sustained  by 
statistics.  The  statistics  given  by  Max  Schede  proved  that  the 
limb  after  Chopart's  operation  was  not  more  frequently  useless 
than  after  other  jiartial  amputations  of  the  foot.  There  was 
only  ten  per  cent,  of  useless  limbs  after  Chopart's  operation.  He 
thought  that  Chopart's  o[)eration  was  entirely  legitimate,  pro- 
vided the  astragalus  and  os  ealcis  were  both  sound.  There  waa 
an  objection  to  both  Chopart's  and  Tripier's  operation — namely, 
that  when  carious  disease  invaded  the  tar.sal  bones  it  was  apt  to 
implicate,  sooner  or  later,  all  of  them,  and  thus  there  might  occur, 
as  in  the  ease  related,  extension  of  the  disease  after  performance 
of  the  operation,  .so  as  to  render  necessary  amputation  at  a  higher 
point.  Some  years  ago  Mr.  Hancock  proposed  in  cases  of  par- 
tial amputation  to  regard  the  foot  as  a  whole,  and  to  operate 
without  reference  to  the  articulations,  forming  the  flaps  and 
sawing  the  bones  as  might  be  expedient.  Dr.  Sands  thought 
that  the  suggestion  made  many  years  ago  was  particularly  use- 
ful in  these  days  of  antiseptic  surgery,  when  operation  wounds, 
whether  of  bones  or  joint.s,  were  so  likely  to  pursue  a  favorable 
course. 

Dr.  Robert  F.  Weir  supplemented  Dr.  Sands's  remark  by  the 
statement  that  Hancock  also  snggested  the  removal  of  a  small 
section  of  bone  so  as  to  counteract  the  contraction  of  the  pos- 
terior group  of  muscles. 

Dr.  Cii.vKi.Es  K.  BBinnox  said  that  within  the  last  two  weeks 
a  patient  came  under  his  observation  who  had  had  Chopart's 
operation  performed  two  years  ago.  Since  that  time  ho  had 
been  incapacitJited  in  going  about  on  account  of  painful  ulcera- 
tion in  the  line  of  the  cicatrix  ;  the  whole  of  the  anterior  sur- 
face of  the  stump  was  covered  with'cicatricial  tissue,  and  a  spot 
of  about  the  size  of  a  quarter  of  a  dollar  was  in  a  state  of  ulcera- 
tion, lie  thought  the  ulcerated  condition  was  not  attributable 
entirely  to  the  operation,  inasmuch  as  the  operation  had  proba- 
bly been  performed  in  apparently  healthy  tis.snes.  The  original 
injury  was  a  railroad  accident,  and  he  therefore  prcsume<l  that, 
a.s  is  commonly  the  case  in  railroad  accidents,  the  vitality  of  the 
tissues  was,  to  a  greater  or  less  extent,  destroyed  to  a  point  higher 
than  that  at  which  the  amputation  was  made,  as  some  sloughing 
of  the  flaps  took  place,  making  them  scanty  and  tenso.  and  ulcera- 
tion occurreil  after  repeated  cicntrization.  As  a  further  opera- 
tion he  bad  recommended  .Syme's  amputation. 
( To  U  mneluJtd.) 
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House-Staff  Positions  in  New  York  Hospitals. — For  informa- 
tion in  regard  to  the  several  hospitals  in  New  York,  Dr.  Roosa,  in  an 
article  contained  in  this  number  of  the  journal,  refers  his  readers  to 
the  "  Medical  Register."  That  volume  will  be  found  to  give  many 
facts  4n  point,  but  we  think  the  recent  graduate  who  contemplates 
trying  for  a  hospital  appointment  will  look  upon  the  following  supple- 
mentary data  as  furnishing  him  with  points  that  he  could  not  other- 
wise obtain  readily ; 

Nevi  York  Hospital. — This  is  the  oldest  hospital  in  New  York, 
having  been  founded  in  ITTO.  Its  history  has  always  been  creditable, 
and  witliin  its  walls  many  of  the  most  brilhant  feats  of  American  sur- 
gery have  been  accomplished.  For  many  years  it  has  been  noted  for 
the  precision  attained  to  by  its  house  staff  in  matters  of  minor  surgery, 
so  much  so  that  during  the  late  civil  war  many  an  army  surgeon  was 
heard  to  exclaim,  after  witnessing  an  uncommonly  clever  application  of 
a  bandage:  "That man  must  have  come  from  the  New  York  Hospital." 

The  house  staff  consists  of  a  House  Physician  and  a  House  Surgeon, 
and  their  senior  and  junior  assistants — six  in  all.  The  term  of  ser- 
vice is  eighteen  months,  six  months  in  each  grade.  The  appointments 
are  made  on  the  1st  of  June  and  the  1st  of  December  of  each  year,  by 
the  Board  of  Governors,  on  the  recommendation  of  the  Medical  Board. 
Graduates  of  any  regular  medical  college  are  eligible,  and  the  two  who 
pass  the  best  examination  (in  writing  and  orally)  are  nominated.  Can- 
didates must  make  written  application  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Medical 
Board,  Dr.  Woolsey  Johnson,  and  the  application  must  be  indorsed  by 
one  of  the  Consulting  or  Attending  Physicians  or  Surgeons.  Except 
the  Junior  Assistant  Physician,  all  the  members  of  the  house  staff  re- 
side in  the  ho.spital.  On  the  Surgical  Division,  from  one  to  three 
Dressers  are  appointed,  for  a  period  of  from  three  to  six  months,  by 
the  Attending  Surgeon  on  duty  at  the  time.  They  are  usually  selected 
from  the  unsuccessful  candidates  at  the  examination,  do  not  reside  in 
the  house,  and  are  not  in  the  line  of  promotion.  One  of  them  acts  as 
Junior  Assistant  in  case  of  the  absence  of  any  member  of  the  house 
staff.  The  ambulance  service  is  in  charge  of  the  Junior  Assistant  Sur- 
geon, assisted  by  the  Dresser.=.  Diplomas  are  awarded  to  the  outgoing 
members  of  the  staff.  As  a  rule,  patients  with  chronic  diseases  are 
not  admitted,  so  that  the  service  of  the  house  is  very  active. 

Bellevue  Hospital. — In  this  large  hospital  there  are  eight  divisions, 
four  medical  and  four  surgical,  to  each  of  which  three  members  of  the 
house  staff  are  attached,  making  twenty-four  in  all,  besides  two  am- 
bulance surgeons  (the  latter  not  in  the  line  of  promotion).  The  term 
of  service  is  eighteen  months,  six  months  in  each  of  the  three  grades 
of  Junior,  Senior,  and  "House."  Vacancies  occur  on  the  1st  of 
April  and  the  1st  of  October.  The  melhod  of  appointment  is  pecu- 
liar: of  the  eight  vacancies  that  take  place  every  six  months,  two  are 
filled  on  the  nomination  of  those  members  of  the  Attending  Staff  who 
are  connected  with  the  College  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons ;  two  on 
that  of  the  members  attached  to  the  Medical  Department  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  the  City  of  New  York  ;  two  on  that  of  those  belonging  to 
the  faculty  of  Bellevue  Hospital  Medical  College;  and  the  remaining 
two  on  that  of  those  who  have  no  college  connection.  We  understand 
that  the  two  last  named  get  their  nomination  as  the  result  of  a  com- 
petitive examination,  and  that  those  appointed  on  behalf  of  the  Co  lege 
of  Physicians  and  Surgeons  are  the  "  honor  men  "  in  the  college  exami- 
nation for  the  degree  of  M.  D.  So  far  as  is  compatible  with  all  these 
requirements,  the  places  are  open  to  all  applicants,  suitability  being 
the  only  test.  The  service  at  Bellevue  is  very  large,  including  a  lying- 
in  service  at  the  Emergency  Hospital,  also  a  term  in  the  lunacy  pavil- 
ion, each  of  which  is  taken  by  the  several  members  of  the  staff  in 
turn.  Tlie  advantages  of  this  hospital  for  bedside  instruction  arc  made 
the  most  of  by  the  Attending  Physicians  and  Surgeons,  much  to  the 
profit  of  the  house  staff.  None  but  the  House  Physicians  and  House 
Surgeons  reside  in  the  house,  except  that  that  one  of  the  surgical 
Juniors  who  may  be  in  charge  of  the  erysipelas  service  (which  they 
take  in  turn,  each  for  a  term  of  six  weeks)  lives  in  the  house  while  on 
that  duty. 


Jtoosevelt  Hospital. — There  are  six  gentlemen  on  the  house  staff — a 
House  Physician,  a  House  Surgeon,  and  a  Senior  and  Junior  Assistant 
under  each.  The  term  of  service  is  eighteen  months — six  months  in 
each  grade.  Vacancies  occur  on  the  1st  of  June  and  the  1st  of 
December,  the  examinations  being  held  in  May  and  November.  Com- 
petitive examination  is  the  test,  appointment  depending  solely  on  the 
candidate's  general  fitness,  although,  other  things  being  equal,  gradu- 
ates of  one  of  the  New  York  city  schools  are  preferred.  One  of  the 
special  advantages  of  this  hospital  is,  that  there  is  a  well-conducted 
gynecological  service  attached  to  the  medical  division.  Members  of 
the  house  staff  reside  in  the  hospital  during  their  whole  term  of  ser- 
vice. Applications  should  be  made  to  the  Chairman  of  the  Committee 
on  Examinations,  Dr.  Henry  B.  Sands,  35  West  Thirty-third  Street. 
Notice  of  the  date  of  the  examination  is  usually  published. 

Charity  Hospital. — The  house  staff  consists  of  twenty-four  men — 
eight  divisions,  each  comprising  a  "  House,"  a  Senior,  and  a  Junior, 
who  serve  six  months  in  each  grade  (eighteen  months  in  all).  Vacan- 
cies occur  April  1st  and  October  1st.  Competitive  examination  is  the 
sole  test.  The  range  of  the  services  is  greater,  and  the  patients  are 
more  numerous,  than  in  any  of  the  other  hospitals.  The  departments 
are  medical,  surgical,  venereal,  dermatological,  ophthalmological,  oto- 
logical,  laryngological,  and  gynaecological,  and  there  is  a  ward  for  con- 
valescent puerperal  women.  The  members  of  the  house  staff  reside  in 
the  house  only  during  the  last  six  months  of  their  service,  but  the 
Senior  and  Junior  Assistants  are  provided  with  luncheon. 

St.  Luke's  Hospital. — The  house  staff  comprises  six  men — a  House 
Physician  and  a  House  Surgeon,  each  with  his  Senior  and  Junior  As- 
sistants. The  term  of  service  is  eighteen  months,  including  six  months 
in  each  grade.  Vacancies  occur  in  June  and  December.  Candidates 
have  to  submit  to  a  competitive  examination  (orally  and  in  writing), 
after  having  been  passed  upon  by  the  Executive  Committee  of  the 
Board  of  Trustees.  Residence  begins  at  the  close  of  the  first  six 
months. 

Oerman  Hospital. — The  arrangement  is  peculiar ;  vacancies  do  not 
occur  at  stated  times,  but  a  contract  is  made  with  the  appointees,  by 
virtue  of  wljich  they  undertake  to  serve  at  least  one  year,  and  so  long  a 
time  in  addition  as  it  pleases  both  parties,  three  months'  notice  by  either 
party  working  an  annulment  of  the  contract.  The  staff  consists  of  a 
First,  a  Second,  and  a  Third  House  Physician,  and  a  non-resident  as- 
sistant, advancement  in  grade  taking  place  whenever  a  vacancy  occurs. 
No  competitive  examination  is  required,  but  suitability  is  the  only  test, 
stress  being  laid  on  good  technical  training  and  executive  capability. 
Graduates  of  German  schools  are  preferred,  but  at  present  there  are 
three  Americans  on  the  staff.  The  particular  advantages  of  a  service 
in  this  hospital  are  thought  to  be  the  strictness  of  its  discipline,  the 
constant  attention  of  the  Medical  Board,  and  the  fact  that  a  very  large 
and  valuable  medical  library  is  open  to  the  use  of  the  staff.  The  First 
House  Physician  is  paid  an  annual  salary  of  $350;  the  Second,  one  of 
$260 ;  and  the  Third,  one  of  $200. 

Mt.  Sinai  Hospital. — The  house  staff  is  made  up  of  a  House  Phy- 
sician, with  his  Senior  and  Junior  Assistants,  and  a  House  Surgeon, 
with  his  Senior  and  Junior  Assistants.  The  term  of  service  is  eighteen 
months — six  months  in  each  grade.  Vacancies  occur  on  the  1st  of 
June  and  the  1st  of  December,  the  examinations  being  held  in  May 
and  November.  Appointment  depends  solely  on  merit.  There  is  a 
special  children's  service  attached  to  the  medical  division,  and  an  oph- 
thalmological and  otological,  together  with  a  gynecological  service, 
connected  with  the  surgical  division.  Residence  begins  at  the  close 
of  the  first  six  months,  and  meals  are  provided  for  the  Juniors. 

Prcsbi/tcrian  Hospital. — Four  men  compose  the  house  staff;  each 
serves  two  years  in  all — six  months  successively  in  each  of  the  posi- 
tions of  medical  Junior,  surgical  Junior,  House  Physician,  and  House 
Surgeon.  Vacancies  occur  on  the  first  of  June  and  the  first  of  De- 
cember. Application  should  be  made  to  the  Board  of  Management, 
who  examine  into  the  candidates'  moral  qualifications,  and  only  their 
nominees  can  be  examined  by  the  Medical  Board.  The  medical  exam- 
ination is  the  final  test.  The  appointees  must  be  graduates  in  medi- 
cine. The  alternate  medical  and  surgical  service  is  considered  to  be 
of  great  advantage.  The  members  of  the  house  staff  reside  in  the 
hospital  during  their,  whole  term  of  service. 
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Hi.  Francia'n  HospUal.—The  house  staff  consists  of  five— a  House 
Physician,  a  House  Surgeon,  two  First  Assistants,  and  a  Second  Assist- 
ant. The  term  of  service  is  eighteen  months  (six  months  in  each 
grade).  Vacancies  occur  the  last  of  March  and  the  last  of  Septemljer. 
Competitive  examination  practically  decide.)  the  question  of  appoint- 
ment, but  men  who  speak  Girman  are  preferred.  Each  member  of 
the  staff  serves  alternately  on  the  medical  and  the  surgical  side.  The 
latter  include.H  a  gyniccological  service.  Xone  of  the  house  start'  reside 
in  Ihe  hospital,  but  all  of  them  are  furnished  »iih  luncheon. 

C/utinlicru  Sired  Honpilal. — A  House  Surgeon  and  his  Senior  and 
Junior  Assistants  compose  the  house  staff,  and  the  term  of  service  is 
one  year  (four  months  in  each  grade).  Vacancies  occur  the  first  of 
February,  the  first  of  June,  and  the  first  of  October,  candidates  sub- 
niilling  to  a  compelilive  examination,  wrillen  and  oial.  The  Junior 
acts  as  Ambulance  Surgeon,  and  assists  both  the  Senior  and  the  House 
Surgeon.  The  Senior  is  occupied  mainly  with  the  out-patients.  The 
House  Surgeon,  in  addition  to  the  duties  that  fall  upon  that  officer  in 
other  ho3|)ital«,  keeps  the  records,  a  work  performed  in  most  hospital.H 
by  the  Senior.  The  out-patient  department  employs  three  or  four  su- 
pernutneniry  a-iiHistants  (either  graduates  or  third-year  students),  who 
serve  from  two  to  five  hours  a  day,  under  the  direction  of  the  Senior. 
We  understand  that  there  is  a  pr.ibability  that  a  change  will  soon  be 
made,  so  that  the  department  will  be  in  charge  of  an  outpatient  sur- 
geon, who  will  attend  from  nine  or  ten  o'clock  in  the  morning  until 
noon,  every  day  but  Sunday,  bi  ing  responsible  directly  to  the  Attend- 
ing Surgeon,  who  will  inspect  all  patients  twice  a  week,  besides  making 
daily  visits  to  tliofc  in  the  wards.  All  the  members  of  the  regular 
house  stuff,  including  an  additional  Ambulance  Surgeon,  but  not  in- 
cluding those  who  serve  as  assistants  in  the  oul-patient  department, 
reside  in  the  house.  The  supernumerary  Ambulance  Surgeon  is  ap- 
pointed for  a  term  of  two,  three,  or  four  months,  without  undergoing 
an  examination. 

St.  Vincent's  Hospilal. — The  house  staff  consists,  so  far  as  our  in- 
lormation  goes,  of  three  men — a  Resident,  a  Senior,  and  a  Junior, 
all  of  whom  serve  on  bolh  the  meilical  and  the  surgical  division.  The 
hospital  is  reputed  to  have  an  excellent  surgical  service. 

Stale  Emir/rant  Refuge  and  Jlospital. — This  inf-titution  is  under 
the  control  of  the  Commissioners  of  Emigration  of  the  State  of  New- 
York,  by  whom  all  appointments  arc  made.  For  several  years  past  its 
administration  has  differed  materially  from  that  of  most  hospitals,  in 
that  there  has  been  no  attending  staff,  but  only  a  Physician-in-chief 
(who  is  provided  wiih  a  house,  servants,  fuel,  etc.,  and  receives  a  salarv 
of  $1,5110  a  year)  and  a  Resident  Start'  of  four  Assistant  Physicians, 
e;icli  of  whom  is  paid  $1,200  a  year.  Vacancies  occur  only  by  resi^-- 
n.ition  or  by  removal  for  cause.  There  is  no  competitive  examinalinn, 
but  the  present  Board  of  Commissioners  insist  that  an  applicant  must 
have  hud  previous  hospital  experience,  anil  that  he  must  be  able  to 
speak  some  foreign  language  fluently,  especially  German.  The  duties 
of  the  Resident  Start"  arc  exceptional,  in  that  they  have  the  charge  of, 
and  the  rc-iponsibility  for,  Ihe  management  of  the  patients  in  the  wards, 
subject  only  to  the  Physician-in-ehicf. 

The  opportunities  for  clinical  study  afforded  in  this  hospital  are  of 
the  finest,  as  regards  the  number,  the  variety,  and  the  interesting  char 
neter  of  the  acute  cases  under  observation.  The  duties  of  one  of  Ihe 
Assistants  are  confine  I  to  the  lunatic  iisylum,  where  there  are  nboul 
two  hundred  patients.  All  surgical  work  is  required  to  be  done  under 
the  direct  supervision  of  the  Physician-in-chief,  and  in  capital  eases 
the  advice  of  a  member  of  the  Consulting  Board  may  be  called  for. 
Al  present  that  board  is  composed  of  three  physicians  (Dr.  S.  0.  Van- 
derpoel,  l)r.  10.  G.  Janeway,  and  Dr.  J.  W.  McLauo)  and  three  «ur- 
geons  (Dr.  H.  Knupp,  Dr.  D.  M.  Stimsoii,  and  Dr.  W.  S.  Halsted).  The 
olistetrical  service  is  quite  large.  The  present  Commissioners  of  Emi- 
gration are:  Henry  A.  Ilurlbul,  President ;  Henry  J.  Jackson,  Seere- 
liiry ;  George  J,  Forrest,  Edmund  Stephenson,  George  Starr,  Charles 
F.  ^Ulrich,  Charles  N.  Taintor,  the  Mayor  of  New  York,  the  President 
of  the  Irish  Emigrant  Society,  and  the  President  of  the  German  So- 
ciety, 

Colored  Home  and  Hospilal. — A  House  Physician  and  an  Assisl- 
mt  serve  one  year  each,  six  months  in  each  grade.  There  is  no  formal 
xamiuation.     The  appointment  lies  with  the  Attending  Physician,  Dr. 


G.  G.  Wheelock,  75  Park  Avenue,  to  whom  application  should  be  made. 
The  patients  are  mostly  affected  with  chronic  diseasi-.s,  but  there  is 
a  fair  amount  of  surgery  and  midwifery,  as  well  as  a  good  deal  of 
venereal  practice. 

Randair»  Itlarul  Hoapttah. — As  it  is  commonly  supposed  that  the 
service  on  Randall's  Island  is  limited  to  the  Infants'  Hospital,  it  may 
be  stated  that  it  includes  also  the  Children's  Hospital,  the  Adult 
Hospital,  the  Idiot  and  Epileptic  Asylum,  and  a  branch  of  the  City 
Lunatic  Asylum.  The  term  of  service  is  eighteen  months,  and  the 
members  of  the  staff  reside  on  the  island  during  the  whole  of  that 
time.  They  are  required  to  be  graduates,  to  furnish  satisfactory  cre- 
dentials of  moral  character,  and  to  submit  to  a  competitive  exjmioa- 
tion.  The  examining  board  consists  of  Dr.  Franz  Ileuel,  Jr.,  Chair- 
man, S3  Irving  Place;  Dr.  E.  A.  Maxwell,  207  Ejst  Fiftieth  Street; 
Dr.  Francis  Valk,  2:!.3  East  Thirty-fifth  Street;  and  Dr.  J.  L.  Perry, 
102  West  Forty-eighth  Street.  As  a  rule,  the  examinations  are  held 
at  the  Chairman's  house.  Application  may  be  made  to  any  memlwr 
of  the  examining  board,  or  to  Dr.  J.  P.  Munn,  Secretary  of  the  Medical 
Board,  50  East  Thirty-first  Street.  Two  vacancies  are  to  be  fillej  the 
1st  of  April,  and  the  examination  will  probably  be  held  sonic  time  in 
the  last  week  in  March.  Medical  graduates  do  not  gecm  to  be  gen- 
erally aware  of  the  value  of  this  service ;  when  it  is  better  known,  it 
will  doubtless  be  more  sought  after. 

Xnrsery  and  Child's  Hospiled. — The  house  staff  consists  of  one 
House  Physician  and  one  Assistant  House  Physician,  the  term  of  ser- 
vice being  six  months  in  each  grade,  one  year  in  all,  and  bolh  reside 
in  the  house  during  the  entire  term.  Vacancies  occur  the  1st  of  June 
and  the  1st  of  December,  competitive  examinations  being  held  about 
ten  days  prior  to  those  dales.  Applicants  must  be  graduates  in  medi- 
cine, and  their  character  ns  gen'lemen  must  be  well  atteste<J.  Other 
thintrs  being  equal,  those  who  have  had  previous  hospital  experience 
arc  preferred.  The  hospital  affords  excellent  opportunities  for  the 
study  of  obstetrics  and  the  diseases  of  children.  About  two  hundred 
and  forty  eases  of  labor  occur  annually,  chiefly  among  primipane,  aqjl 
about  seven  hundred  children  are  inmates  for  a  longer  or  shorter  time 
each  year.  As  some  women  are  admitted  with  their  children  after 
confinement,  the  entire  number  of  adults  cared  for  during  the  year  i.< 
about  four  htindred  and  fifty.  The  opportunities  for  the  study  of  dis- 
eases of  children  are  exccplionally  good.  No  children  over  four  years 
of  age  are  retained  in  the  in-titution. 

Woman's  Hospilal.— The  house  staff  consists  of  two  House  Sur- 
geons, two  Seniors,  and  two  Juniors,  all  of  whom,  except  the  Junior;, 
reside  in  the  house  during  th?ir  entire  term  of  service  (eighteen  months 
in  all,  six  months  in  each  grade),  except  when  the  institution  is  closed, 
as  it  is  every  summer  from  the  1st  of  July  to  about  the  middle  of  Sep- 
tember. Appointments  are  made  on  the  1st  of  April  and  the  1st  of  Oc- 
tober, the  examinations  being  held  at  the  hospilal  on  the  last  We<lnc«- 
diiy  in  March  and  September.  Application  should  be  made  to  Dr. 
James  B.  Hunter,  Secretary  of  ihc  Medical  Board,  2  East  Thirty-third 
Sirecl.  One  of  the  House  Surgeons  has  charge  of  the  executive  work 
of  the  medical  service — attending  to  correspondence,  the  admission  of 
patients,  and  the  control  of  the  nurses.  I  The  Attending  Surgeons,  five 
ill  numl>cr,  have  a  continuous  service — three  on  one  division,  and  two 
on  the  other;  each  house  staff  serves  first  on  one  division  and  then  on 
the  other,  changing  once  in  six  months.  The  practice  of  the  house  is 
entirely  gynieculogical,  and  very  largely  operative.  Nowhcr*  else  in 
America  is  there  so  good  an  opportunity  to  observe  abdominal  surgery, 
and  ill  no  other  place  in  the  world  can  more  be  learned  in  general 
gyniecological  surgery. 

AVip  York-  Ei/e  and  Ear  /ri/frinary. — There  is  only  one  ho««c  officer, 
whose  term  of  service  is  two  years.  The  next  vacancy  occurs  Novem- 
ber 1,  1884.  The  last  appointment  was  made  after  a  competitive  ex- 
amination, but  practically  the  Executive  Surgeon  ha*  the  sole  appoint- 
ing power.  The  emoluments  consist  of  an  annual  salary  of  t400,  a 
private  room,  and  board. 

Man/iallan  Ei/e  and  Ear  Hnspilal. — Here,  also,  there  U  but  one 
house  officer.  The  regular  term  of  service  is  one  year,  but  it  is  some- 
times extended  to  iwo  years.  The  vacancy  occurs  in  Ocloljer.  There 
is  no  examination.  The  House  Surgeon  resides  in  the  hospital,  but 
has  no  salary.     It  ia  intended  to  give  him  an  assistant  rery  soon. 
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Sanitary  Appointments. — The  Board  of  Uealth  employs  about 
twenty  regular  Sanitary  Inspectors,  each  of  whom  is  paid  $1,550  a 
year.  The  salary  is  the  chief  attraction,  as  the  duties  are  monotonous, 
somewhat  exacting,  and  not  often  interesting.  Nevertheless,  there  are 
hundreds  of  applicau's  now  on  the  list.  The  appointments  are  made 
by  the  Health  Commissioners,  consisting  of  the  Health  Officer  of  the 
port  and  the  President  of  the  Board  of  Police  Commissioners,  ex-officio, 
and  Professor  Charles  F.  Chandler  and  Dr.  Woolsey  Johnson.  Besides 
the  Sanitary  Inspectors,  there  is  a  Vaccinating  Corps,  varying  from  five 
to  ten  in  number,  each  man  being  paid  $1,200  a  year.  When  a  va- 
cancy occurs  in  the  corps  of  Sanitary  Inspectors,  it  is  usually  filled 
from  the  Vaccinating  Cor]is.  Eccry  summer  an  auxiliary  corps  is  cm- 
ployed  for  a  few  weeks,  consisting  of  from  fifty  to  a  hundred  men,  each 
of  whom  is  paid  at  the  rate  of  $100  a  month.  Their  duties  are  to 
visit  the  inmates  of  tenement-houses  and  prescribe  for  the  sick  poor. 

An  Army  JIeoical  Examining  Board  has  been  ordered  to  assem- 
ble at  the  Army  Building,  corner  of  Houston  and  Greene  Streits,  New 
York  City,  New  York,  March  1,  1883,  for  the  examination  of  such  per- 
sons as  may  be  properly  invited  to  present  themselves  before  it  as  can- 
didates for  appointment  in  the  Medical  Corps  of  the  army,  and  will 
probably  continue  in  session  about  three  months. 

All  candidates  for  appointment  in  the  Medical  Corps  must  apply  to 
the  Secretary  of  War  for  an  invitation  to  appear  for  examination. 
The  applic^ition  mu«t  be  in  the  handwriting  of  the  applicant,  must  state 
date  and  place  of  his  birth,  and  place  and  State  of  which  he  is  a  perma- 
nent resident,  and  must  be  accompaiued  by  certificates  based  on  per- 
sonal acquaintance  from  at  least  two  persons  of  repute  as  to  citizen- 
ship, character,  and  moral  habits;  testimonials  as  to  professional 
standing  from  professors  of  the  medical  college  at  which  he  gradu- 
ated should  also  accompany  the  application,  if  they  can  be  obtained. 
The  candidate  must  be  between  twenty-one  and  twenty-eight  years  of 
age  (without  any  exceptions),  and  a  graduate  of  a  regular  medical  col- 
lege, evidence  of  which,  his  diploma,  must  be  submitted  to  the  board. 
*  Further  information  regarding  these  examinations  and  the  nature 
thereof  can  bo  obtained  by  addressing  the  Surgeon-General,  United 
States  army,  Washington,  D  C. 

The  Marine-Hospital  Service. — At  present  there  are  no  vacancies, 
and  the  time  and  place  of  meeting  of  an  examining  board  can  not  now 
be  stated.  The  board  usually  meets  in  Washington.  The  Civil  Service 
Act  of  January  16,  1883,  is  applicable  as  regards  appointments,  pro- 
motions, and  removals  of  medical  officers.  The  compensation  of  Sur- 
geons is  at  ihe  rate  of  $2,500  per  armum  ;  that  of  Passed  Assistant 
Surgeons,  $1,800;  and  that  of  Assistant  Surgeons,  $1,600.  Candidates, 
in  presenting  their  applications  for  examination,  should  state  their  age, 
the  medical  school  or  college  of  which  they  are  graduates,  and  furnish 
testimonials  from  at  least  two  persons  as  to  their  professional  and 
moral  character. 

The  Supervising  Surgeon-General  has  published  the  following  ex- 
tract from  the  regulations  of  the  service  for  the  information  of  candi- 
dates : 

"  24.  Original  appointments  of  medical  officers  in  the  United  States 
Marine-Hospital  Service  will  be  made  to  the  grade  of  Assistant  Surgeon 
only. 

"  25.  Medical  officers  in  the  Marine-Hospital  Service  will  in  no  case 
b£  appointed  to  any  particular  station,  but  to  the  general  service,  being 
subject  to  change  of  station  as  the  exigencies  of  the  service  may  re- 
quire, and  shail  serve  in  any  part  of  the  United  States  wherever 
assigned  to  duty  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury. 

"  26.  No  person  will  be  appointed  an  Assistant  Surgeon  whose  age 
is  less  than  twenty-one  or  more  than  thirty  years,  and, as  a  preliminary 
to  a  recommendation  for  appointment,  the  applicant  must  have  gradu- 
ated in  medicine  at  some  respectable  medical  college,  and  must  pass  a 
satisfactory  physical  and  professional  examination  before  a  board  of 
surgeons  of  the  Marine-nospital  Service,  which  will  be  convened  from 
time  to  time,  for  that  purpose,  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury. 

"  27.  The  passing  of  an  examination  must  not  be  considered  as  giv- 
ing assurance  of  appointment,  as  the  dei)ai'tment  will  select  those  of 
the  highest  attainments  in  case  there  should  be  more  candidates  than 
vacancies. 


"  28.  No  qualified  candidate  will  be  eligible  for  appointment  more 
than  one  year.  If  not  appointed  within  that  time,  he  may,  if  he  de- 
sires, be  reexamined,  when,  if  successful,  he  will  take  position  with 
the  class  last  examined. 

"  29.  An  applicant  failing  at  one  examination  may  be  allowed  a 
second  examination,  after  one  year,  but  not  a  third. 

"30.  Assistant  Surgeons,  after  three  years'  service,  at  least  one 
year  of  which  shall  have  been  at  a  United  States  Marine  Hospital,  shall 
be  entitled  to  an  examination  for  promotion  to  the  grade  of  Passed 
Assistant  Surgeon.  The  application  for  this  examination  must  be  ac- 
companied with  testimonials  of  correct  deportment  and  habits  of  indus- 
try from  the  Surgeons  with  whom  they  have  served,  and  the  apjdicant 
must  be  familiar  with  these  regulations. 

"  31.  .\  vacancy  in  the  grade  of  Surgeon  will  be  filled  by  piomotion 
from  among  the  Passed  Assistant  Surgeons." 

We  quote  as  follows  from  the  Annual  Report  of  the  Supervising 
Surgeon-General  for  the  year  1 880 : 

"  There  is  probably  no  branch  of  the  public  service  to  which  the 
rules  laid  donn  by  the  Civil-Service  Regulations  of  1872  can  be  more 
easily  applied.  The  experience  of  this  office  has  not  only  demonstrated 
their  practicability,  but  has  prove.l  entirely  satisfactory.  The  follow- 
ing table  shows  the  number  of  candidates  examined  for  the  past  five 
years : 
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*  One  of  these  candidates  was  appointed  Assistant  Surgeon,  notwithstand- 
ing his  failure  to  pass  the  Board  of  ExamiiierB.  No  other  instance  of  the  kind 
has  thice  occurred,  and  the  person  thus  appointed  is  not  now  iu  the  eervico. 

"The  marking  adopted  has  been  in  accordance  with  the  scale  rec- 
ommended by  the  Board  of  Civil-Service  Examiners  of  the  Treasury 
Department  in  their  report,  dated  January  21,  1873. 

"  The  scale  is  as  follows  : 

Best  possible 1 00 

Extremely  good 90 

Very  good 80 

Good 70 

Somewhat  good 60 

Indifferent 50 

Somewhat  bad 40 

Bad 30 

Very  bad 20 

Extremely  bad 10 

Worst  possible 0 

"In  an  average  examination,  the  cmly  branch  in  which  the  'best 
possible  '  may  be  obtained  is,  of  course,  anatomy,  but  it  may  be  occa- 
sionally reached  in  the  answers  to  certain  questions  in  several  branches. 
In  the  first  four  years  during  which  these  examinations  were  held,  no 
examination  in  the  common-school  branches  was  made,  but  during  the 
last  year  an  oral  examination  in  arithmetic,  physics, "and  history  has 
been  added.  Proficiency  in  these  branches,  together  with  a  '  personal 
history'  showing  the  candidate  to  have  had  good  advantages  in  schools 
or  experience  in  hospitals,  increases  the  marking  under  tlie  heading 
'  general  aptitude.'  This  heading  is  the  one  most  likely  to  be  misin- 
terpreted by  the  enemies  to  the  system,  or  by  the  friends  of  disap- 
pointed candidates,  and  yet  it  has  been  found  impracticable  to  discon- 
tinue it.  Under  this  heading  are  included  the  preliminary  education  of 
the  candidate,  his  health,  his  personal  appearance  as  to  neatness  or 
slovenliness,  as  well  as  the  general  fitness  for  the  service,  as  shown  by 
examination  papers  as  a  whole. 

"  The  following  is  given  as  a  specimen  of  the  examination  papers, 
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and  shows  the  scope  of  the  examination.  The  questions  were  pro- 
pounded at  the  .session  of  the  board  held  in  April,  1879  : 

'^Anatomy. — 1.  Name  tlic  hones  of  the  cranium,  the  foramina  ut 
its  base,  and  the  structures  transmitted  through  them.  2.  Give  the 
oiigin  and  distribution  of  the  trijjeniinus  nei-vc.  'A.  Describe  the  regions 
(jf  the  abdomen,  and  name  the  viscera  contained  in  eacli.  4.  Name 
the  parts  divided  in  a  circular  amputation  of  thigh  at  middle  of  Scarpa's 
triangle. 

"  I'hijHioUxjij. — 1.  Give  the  histology  and  function  of  the  kidneys. 
2.  How  is  the  nutrition  of  muscular  tissue  ell'ected?  3.  Give  the  nor- 
mal constituents  of  bile,  blood,  and  gastric  juice.  4.  Give  functions  of 
sympathetic  .system  and  spinal  cord. 

"  C'liemiatry. — ).  Describe  the  atom  and  molecule,  and  state  what 
i>  meant  by  atomic  wiight  and  molecular  weight  of  clement.  2.  Give 
the  chemical  reaction  that  occurs  in  an  active  galvanic  battery  com- 
posed of  carlion  and  zinc  plates,  and  the  Uuid  made  by  dissolving  bi- 
cliromate  of  potassium  in  dilute  sulphuric  acid.  3.  Describe  the  phy.s- 
ical  and  chemical  properties  of  alum,  and  give  its  formula.  4.  Mention 
the  dillcrent  ibrma  of  carbon,  and  give  brief  description  of  each,  and 
nanje  the  mi>st  inipoitant  comliinatlons  of  this  clement. 

'^  FrucHcc  of  MKlicine. — 1.  Describe  the  process  of  inflammation. 

2.  Give  briefly  the  symptoms  and  treatment  of  cerebrospinal  fever. 

3.  What  aic  the  causes  of  anasarca?  4.  Give  ditlerential  diagno«is 
lii'twecn  eczema,  herpes,  rupia. 

"//i/yienc. — 1.  Give  briefly  your  views  as  to  the  best  method  of 
lighting,  heating,  and  ventilating  hoi-pital  wards.  2.  Assuming  that 
the  water  supply  of  a  hospital  contains  matters  deleterious  to  health, 
what  method  would  you  use  to  discover  the  impurities,  and  tn  eliminate 
thi'tu  ?  3.  Wlint,  in  your  opinion,  are  the  necessary  articles,  and 
proper  proportions  of  the  same,  for  a  hospital  ration  ?  4.  What  are 
t)ie  principal  sulislances  u.sed  as  di.sinlectants  and  deodorizers,  and 
what  is  their  mode  of  action  'I 

"  Surf/crii. — 1.  Give  the  causes  of  compression  and  concussion  of 
the  brain,  and  their  diflcrential  diagnosis  and  treatment.  2.  What  are 
the  causes  of  popliteal  aneurism?  3.  Describe  the  treatment  of  com- 
pound comminuted  fracture  of  the  leg.  (Jive  the  best  method  of  n)an- 
agement,  aTid  the  jiossible  dangers  of  the  injury.  -1.  Mention  thr 
symptoms,  complications,  and  treatment  of  penetrating  wounds  of  tlie 
chest  and  of  the  abdomen. 

"  Obstelrics. — 1.  Describe  tlie  fo'tal  circulation,  and  the  changes 
taking  place  tlieiein,  at  birth.  2.  Give  the  causes  and  treatment  of 
postpartum  hiemorrhagc.  3.  Give  the  cau.se3,  symptoms,  and  treat- 
ment of  puerperal  convulsions.  •!.  Give  the  differential  diagnosis  be- 
tween abdominal  tumors,  spurious  and  true  pregnancy. 

"One  day  is  devoted  to  clinical  exandnations  at  a  hospital;  which, 
with  an  oral  examination,  concludes  the  exercises." 

Dkath  viiOM  CiiLoiiAt.. — "The  liritish  Medical  Jimrnal  "  records 
another  death  through  the  careless  self-administration  of  hydrate  ol 
^  chloral.  The  victim  was  the  widow  of  an  a  imiral  in  tho  navy.  The 
servant  who  accompanied  her  home  from  the  house  of  a  friend  saw 
her  place  a  bottle  on  tho  mantel-shelf,  at  the  same  timo  exclaiming. 
"  I  am  dying  ;  I  have  taken  fourlmi  doses  !  "  The  preparation  was 
found  to  be  a  patent  medicine  known  as  "  Hunter's  Solution  of  Chloral." 
There  was  no  evidence  of  premeditated  suicide.  In  addition  to  the 
verdict  of  accidental  death  the  coroner's  jury  rocommeiided  that  re- 
strictions should  be  placed  upon  the  sale  of  patent  medicines  that  may 
Ik'  used  as  poisons. 

TnK  MoiiTALiTV  RerEKADLK  TO  Alcohol. — .\t  the  end  of  a  long  and 
c;irefully  prepared  report  recently  drawn  up  by  a  Committee  of  the 
llarviian  Society,  it  is  concluded  that  there  is,  upon  the  whole,  reason 
to  think  that,  in  the  metropolis,  the  mortality  among  any  considerable 
group  of  intemperate  persons  will  differ  from  that  generally  prevailing 
among  adults  in  the  following  important  particulars  :  viz.,  a  fourfold  in- 
ereaso  in  the  deaths  from  diseases  of  the  liver  and  chylopoietic  viscera; 
a  twofold  increase  in  the  deaths  from  disease  of  the  kidney,  a  decrea.se 
of  half  as  much  aiiain  in  those  from  heart  disease,  a  marked  inci-easc 
in  those  from  pneinnonia  and  pUurisy,  a  consider.ible  increase  nud  an 
earlier  oecurrenci>  of  those  from  disease  of  the  central  nervous  sys- 
tem ;  a  marki  il  ilecrcasc  in  those  from  bronchitis,  asthma,  emphysemii, 


and  congastion  of  the  lungs,  a  decrease  nearly  as  great  in  those  from 
phthisis,  and  a  later  occurrence,  or  at  least  termination,  of  the  disease  ; 
a  very  large  dcciea-e  in  those  from  old  age,  with  an  increase  in  those 
referred  to  atrophy,  debility,  etc.,  and  the  addition  of  a  considerable 
group  referred  in  general  terms  to  alcoliolisin  or  chronic  alcoboUsoi, 
or  resulting  from  accidents. — liritih  Jfedical  Journal. 

Shearing  or  Moluiso  of  tiik  Fiktal  IIkad  i.v  its  Meoico-tEnAL 
Aspects. — Dr.  W.  J.  Simpson  ("  Edinb.  Med.  Jour.,"  Dec.,  1882,  p. 
.'^15)  states  that  the  ordinary  shapa  of  the  fcelal  head  while  in  the 
uterus  is  ovoid.  This  is  ascertained  from  Cu.-sarean  sections,  and  from 
bi-eech  deliveries,  when  the  heaJ  is  only  a  short  time  in  the  pelvis,  and 
is  not  subjected  to  pres.sure  for  a  long  period  of  limc.  The  changes 
which  occur  in  the  shape  of  the  head  after  face  and  head  presentations 
are  due  to  alterations  in  the  relations  of  the  bones  to  one  another,  and 
are,  therefore,  additional  to  wh.it  may  be  produce<J  by  the  ordmary 
caput  succedaneuni.  Hence,  examination  of  the  head  will  enable  one 
to  say  whether  the  cephalic  or  the  poiialic  end  of  the  child  was  born 
flrst.  The  following  propositions  arc  Hubnilltcd:  I.  That  in  the  con- 
figuration of  the  foetal  head  certain  infornrilion  may  be  gained  con- 
cerning the  labor  which  may  be  useful  in  confirming  or  refuting  the 
statements  of  the  accused,  and  in  enabling  the  medical  jurist  to  aiiive 
at  an  opinion  as  to  the  probable  cause  of  death,  where  the  lung  has 
been  partially  expanded.  2.  That  no  medical  report  on  a  newly  born 
child  is  complete  which  does  cot  slate  the  external  form  and  appear- 
ances of  the  head,  with  special  bearing  on  the  moldings  il  has  under- 
gone during  the  labor. 

Epii>Kiiii's  AND  THE  Closire  OP  Schools. — In  a  paper  read  befurc 
the  DrilLsh  Medical  Association  ("  Brit.  Med.  Jour.,"  Sept.  30,  1882), 
Dr.  II.  Page  speaks  of  [lublic  and  private  schools  as  ccntirs  of  infec- 
tion during  the  prevalence  of  zymotic  diseases,  and  states  that  experi- 
ence has  shown  that  the  great  preventive  measure  consists  in  their  clos- 
ure. An  illustration  of  this  is  given  in  the  case  of  an  epidemic  of  scarlet 
fever  which  appeared  in  a  certain  English  parochial  district  in  1878. 
From  its  outbreak  to  its  tennination  the  following  facts  were  elicited: 
Hcl'ore  the  closure  of  the  public  elementary  schools  there  were,  of 
known  new  cases  121,  of  infected  houses  8S,  of  deaths  23.  During 
the  period  of  closure  there  were,  of  known  new  cases  3f>,  of  infected 
hou.scs  3-1,  of  deaths  13.  After  reopening  there  were,  of  known  new 
cases  143,  of  infected  bouses  84,  of  deaths  43.  The  schools  were 
closed  only  one  month,  and  at  tho  end  of  that  time  the  health  oflicer 
was  unable  to  obtain  an  extension.  The  effect  of  reopening  too  soon 
is  apparent,  lie  proposes  to  place  school  sanitation  on  a  satLsl'uctory 
looting,  by  an  amended  health  act,  and  a  reorganization  of  the  sani- 
tary service,  upon  the  following  basis.  [The  principles  will  apply 
equally  well  to  all  countries.]  1.  That  school  (and  all  other;  hcilth 
inattera  be  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Health  Deparlmenl  and  local 
sanitary  authorities  only.  2.  That  universal  notification  of  the  seven 
piincipul  zymolics,  to  the  medical  oflicer  of  healih,  be  compulsory  on 
the  part  of  both  the  medical  atiendnnt  and  the  householder.  3.  That 
the  closure  of  schools  be  compulsory  when  they  arc  acting  as  centers 
of  infection.  4.  That  provision  of  hospitals  for  infectious  diseases  be 
couqmlsory.  3.  That  persons  suffering  from  infectious  diseuses  must 
be  removed  thereto  from  houses  in  which  effective  isolation  is  im- 
possible. 

A  FAVORITE  antidote  for  rattlesnake  poi»on  in  Mexico  is  a  strong 
solution  of  iodine  in  potassium  iodide.  Mr.  U.  II.  Croft  has  tested 
some  of  the  po-.son  itself  with  this  solution,  and  finds  thai  a  light  brown 
amorphous  precipitate  is  formeil,  the  insolubility  of  which  explains  ihc 
beneficial  action  of  the  antidote.  When  iiHline  can  nol  be  readily 
obtained,  a  solulion  of  potassium  iodide,  to  which  a  few  drops  of  fer- 
ric chloride  has  been  addeil,  can  perhaps  b-  u.ied  as  an  antidote  to 
snake  poison. —  Tinin. 

Kkasbev  &  Mattison's  light  and  bulky  sulphate  of  quinine,  says 
"The  QuinologisI,"  is  always  preferred  by  all  druggists  who  sell  the 
article  by  the  drachm  or  half-dracbm  at  the  counter,  as  il  is  so  bulkr 
that  a  drachm  looks  to  the  buyer  like  twice  the  quantity. 

Dr.  Alexander  Ocston,  says  the  "  Medical  Times  and  Gax»'tto,"  has 
been  appointed  to  the  chair  of  surgery  in  the  University  of  Aberdeen. 
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The  Hammond  Prize. — The  American  Neurological  Association 
offers  a  prize  of  five  hundred  dollars,  to  be  known  as  the  "  William  A. 
Hammond  Prize,"  and  to  be  awarded  at  the  meeting  in  June,  1884,  to 
the  author  of  the  best  essay  on  the  "  Functions  of  the  Thalamus  in 
Man." 

The  conditions  under  which  this  prize  is  to  be  awarded  are  as  fol- 
lows : 

1.  The  prize  is  open  to  competitors  of  all  nationalities. 

2.  The  essays  are  to  be  based  upon  original  observations  and  ex- 
periments on  man  and  the  lower  animals. 

3.  The  competing  essays  must  be  written  in  the  English,  French, 
or  German  language :  if  in  the  last,  the  manuscript  is  to  be  in  the 
Italian  handwiiling. 

4.  Essays  are  to  be  sent  (postage  prepaid)  to  the  Secretary  of  the 
Prize  Committee,  Dr.  E.  C.  Seguin,  41  West  Twentietli  Street,  New 
York  City,  on  or  before  February  1,  1884  ;  each  essay  to  be  marked 
by  a  distinctive  device  or  motto,  and  accompanied  by  a  sealed  enve- 
lope bearing  the  same  device  or  motto,  and  containing  the  author's 
visiting-card. 

5.  The  successful  essay  will  be  the  property  of  the  association, 
which  will  assume  the  care  of  its  publication. 

6.  Any  intimation  tending  to  reveal  the  authorship  of  any  of  the 
essays  submitted,  whether  directly  or  indirectly  conveyed  to  the  com- 
mittee or  to  any  member  thereof,  shall  exclude  the  essay  from  com- 
petition. 

7.  The  award  of  the  prize  will  be  announced  by  the  undersigned 
committee,  and  will  be  publicly  declared  by  the  President  of  the  asso- 
ciation at  the  meeting  in  June,  1884. 

8.  The  amount  of  the  prize  will  be  given  to  the  successful  competi- 
tor in  gold  coin  of  the  United  States,  or,  if  he  prefer  it,  in  the  shape  of 
a  gold  medal  bearing  a  suitable  device  and  inscription. 

{  F.  T.  Miles,  M.  D.,  Baltimore, 
Signed,  )  J.  S.  Jewell,  M.  D.,  Chicago, 

(  E.  C.  Seguin,  M.  D.,  New  York. 

The  Polyclinic. — One  hundred  and  two  physicians  were  studying 
in  the  various  classes  at  the  New  York  Polyclinic  within  the  first  three 
month.^  of  its  existence,  and  over  two  thousand  patients  had  been  pre- 
sented to  them  for  examination  and  treatment. 

A  Reception  to  the  President  and  Vice-President  of  the  Ameri- 
can Medical  Association. — Dr.  John  V.  Shoemaker,  the  editor  of  the 
"Medical  Bulletin,"  lately  gave  a  reception  at  his  house,  in  Phila- 
delphia, in  honor  of  Dr.  John  L.  Ailee,  of  Lancaster,  Pa.,  and  Dr. 
Alexander  G.  Stone,  of  St.  Paul,  Minn.,  the  former  the  President  and 
the  latter  the  Vice-President  of  the  American  Medical  Association.  A 
great  number  uf  well-known  members  of  the  profession  were  present, 
not  only  from  Pennsylvania,  but  from  several  of  the  neighboring 
States,  and  the  affair  is  said  to  have  been  very  brilliant. 

Death  op  Dr.  Lafayette  Ranney.— On  the  15th  inst.  Dr.  Lafay- 
ette Ranney  died,  in  consequence  of  a  renal  affection,  in  the  sixty- 
fourth  year  of  his  age.  Dr.  Ranney  was  graduated  at  the  Medical  De- 
partment of  Dartmouth  College  in  the  year  1845.  For  many  yeais  he 
had  been  a  practitioner  in  New  York.  He  was  formerly  connected 
with  the  medical  department  of  the  police  service,  and  was  highly 
esteemed  by  the  legal  profession  as  an  adviser  in  matters  involving 
medical  questions. 

Army  Intelligence. —  OJicial  List  of  Changes  of  Stations  and 
Duties  of  Officers  of  the  Medieal  Department,  United  States  Army,  from 
Februari/  10,  18S3,  to  February  17,  iS.9,?.— Brown,  Joseph  B.,  Lieu. 
tenant-Colonel  and  Surgeon.  Detailed  as  member  of  board  for  ex- 
amination of  assistant  surgeons  for  promotion  and  candidates  for  ad- 
mission into  the  Medical  Corps,  U.  S.  Army,  to  convene  at  New  York 
City  on  March  I,  1883.  Par.  1,  S.  0.  35,  A.  G.  0.,  February  10,  1883. 
===  Clements,  Bennett  A.,  Major  and  Surgeon.  Detailed  as  mem- 
ber of  board  for  examination  of  assistant  surgeons  for  promotion  and 
candidates  for  admission  into  the  Medical  Corps,  XJ.  S.  Army,  to  con- 
vene at  New  York  City  on  March  1,  1883.  Par.  1,  S.  0.  35,  A.  G.  0., 
February   10,   1883.  ■  Janeway,  John  H.,  Major  and  Surgeon. 

Detailed  as  member  of  board  for  examination  of  assistant  surgeons 


for  promotion  and  candidates  for  admission  into  the  Medical  Corps, 
U.  S.  Army,  to  convene  at  New  York  City  on  March  1,  1883.  Par.  1, 
S.  0.  35,  A.  G.  0.,  February  10,  1883.  ===  Town,  Francis  L.,  Ma- 
jor and  Surgeon,  Is  relieved  from  duty  at  Fort  Walla  Walla,  and  will 
report  to  the  commanding  officer,  Vancouver  Barracks,  for  duty  as 
Post  Surgeon.  S.  0.  7,  Department  of  the  Columbia,  January  27, 
1883.  :^=  Woodward,  J.  J.,  Major  and  Surgeon.  The  extension 
of  leave  of  absence  on  account  of  sickness  granted  October  6,  1882, 
is  further  extended  six  months  on  account  of  sickness.  Par,  9,  S.  0. 
34,  A.  G.  0.,  February  9,  1883.  =z  De  Loffre,  Augustus  A.,  Cap- 
tain and  Assistant  Surgeon.  Relieved  /iom  furiher  duty  in  this  de- 
partment. S.  0.  28,  Department  of  the  Missouri,  February  5,  1883. 
==  Newton,  R.  C,  First  Lieutenant  and  Assistant  Surgeon,  is 
relieved  from  dutv  at  Fort  Cummings,  New  Mexico,  and  will  proceed 
Fort  Sill,  Indian  Territory,  and  report  to  the  commanding  cfiicer  for 
duty.     S.  O.  28,  Department  of  the  Missouri,  February,  5,  1883. 

Officers  of  the  Marine-Hospital  Service. — The  ibllowing  official 
list  of  medical  officers  and  acting  assistant  surgeons  of  the  United 
States  Marine-Hospital  Service,  with  their  stations,  February  1,  1883, 
has  been  furnished  by  the  Treasury  Department:  Supa-vising Surgeon- 
General — John  B.  Hamilton,  Washington,  D.  C.  Surgeons — P.  H. 
Bailhache,  Washington,  D.  C. ;  John  Vansant,  San  Francisco,  Cal. ;  W. 
H.  H.  Hutton,  Loui.=villA,  Ky. ;  T.  W.  Miller,  Chicago,  III. ;  Walter 
Wyman,  Baltimore,  Md. ;  W.  H.  Long,  Detroit,  Mich. ;  R.  D.  Murray, 
Memphis,  Tenn.;*  C.  S,  D.  Fessenden,  St.  Louis,  Mo.;  George  Pui-vi- 
ance,  Boston,  Mass.;  H.  W.  Sawtelle,  New  York,  N.  Y. ;  H.  W.  Austin, 
Cincinnati,  Ohio ;  J.  M.  Gassaway,  Philadelphia,  Pa. ;  Henry  Smith, 
Norfolk,  Va.  Passed  Assistant  Surgeons — G.  W.  Stoner,  Portland, 
Maine ;  J.  C.  Fisher,  Washington,  D.  C.  ;  John  Godfrey,  New  Orleans, 
La. ;  C.  B,  Goldsborough,  Mobile,  Ala. ;  Fairfax  Irwin,  Wilmington, 
N.  C. ;  F.  W.  Mead,  Port  Townsend,  W.  T. ;  H.  P.  Cooke,  Galveston, 
Texas ;  H.  R.  Carter,  Memphis,  Tenn. ;  f  W.  H.  Heath,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 
F.  D.  Porter,  Charleston,  S.  C.  Assistant  Surgeons — F.  J.  O'Connor, 
Detroit,  Mich. ;  John  Guitfiras,  Key  West,  Fla. ;  W.  A.  Wheeler,  Chi- 
cago, III. ;  J.  A.  Benson,  Cairo,  III. ;  C.  E.  Bangs,  Portland,  Oregon ;  D. 
A.  Carmichael,  Pittsburg,  Pa.;  S.  T.  Armstrong,  New  Orleans,  La.;  P. 
H.  Bennett,  Boston,  Mass. ;  C.  T.  Peckham,  New  York,  N.  Y. ;  R.  P.  M. 
Ames,  Evansville,  Ind. ;  S.  C.  Devan,  San  Francisco,  Cal. ;  F.  M.  Ur- 
quhart,  St.  Louis,  Mo. ;  P.  C.  Kalloch,  New  York,  N.  Y. ;  H.  W.  Ye- 
uians,  Sitka,  Alaska.  Surgeon  (retired) — T.  J.  Griffiths,  |  Louisville, 
Ky.  Acting  Assistant  Surgeons — J.  M.  Allen,  Milwaukee,  Wis. ;  W. 
A,  Banks,  Rockland,  Maine  ;  H.  G.  Bates,  Newbern,  N.  C. ;  B.  F. 
Beebe,  Cincinnati,  Ohio;  A.  D.  Bevan,  Chicago,  111.;  R.  D.  Bibber, 
Bath,  Maine;  J.  E.  Bready,  Dubuque,  Iowa;  J.  B.  Brewster, Plymouth 
Mass. ;  G.  B.  Case,  Cleveland,  Ohio  ;  S.  B.  Conover,  Philadelphia,  Pa. ; 
W.  A.  Cox,  Pascagoula,  Miss.  ;  Byron  DeWitt,  Oswego,  N.  Y. ;  A.  W. 
Fisher,  Toledo,  Ohio  ;  J.  P.  C.  Foster,  New  Haven,  Conn. ;  T.  L.  Gel- 
zer,  Escanaba,  Mich. ;  L.  P.  Gibson,  Little  Rock,  Ark. ;  A.  H.  Glennan, 
Baltimore,  Md. ;  W.  M.  Griffiths,  Louisville,  Ky.  ;  A.  C.  Hamlin,  Ban- 
gor, Maine ;  G.  A.  Harding,  Sault  Ste.  Marie,  Mich.  ;  W.  H.  Heard, 
Newport,  Ark. ;  B.  S.  Herndon,  Fredericksburg,  Va. ;  H.  S.  Hersey, 
Bismarck,  Dak. ;  R.  C.  Hodges,  Indianola,  Texas ;  L.  W.  Hodgkins, 
Ellsworth,  Maine;  S.  B.  Hunter,  Machias,  Maine;  R.  W.  Johnson, 
Baltimore,  Md. ;  J.  M.  Kercheval,  Nashville,  Tenn. ;  Samuel  Kitchen, 
East  Saginaw,  Mich. ;  H.  E.  Mereness,  Albany,  N.  Y. ;  J.  D.  Mitchell, 
Jacksonville,  Fla. ;  P.  H.  C.  Noble,  Richmond,  Va.  ;  Charles  Ottilie, 
La  Crosse,  Wis. ;  T.  T.  Price,  Tuckerton,  N.  J. ;  S.  D.  Robbins,  Vicks- 
burg.  Miss. ;  S.  H.  Sears,  Newport,  R.  I. ;  Elmer  Small,  Belfast,  Maiue 
W.  N.  Smart,  Grand  Haven,  Mich. ;  A.  E.  Spohn,  Corpus  Christi, 
Texas  ;  J.  G.  Stanton,  New  London,  Conn. ;  Theodore  Starbuck,  Fer- 
nandina,  Fla. ;  W.  D.  Stewart,  Vineyard  Haven,  Mass. ;  J.  M.  Stuart, 
San  Francisco,  Cal. ;  G.  H.  Stone,  Savannah,  Ga. ;  D.  H.  Strickland, 
Erie,  Pa.  ;  Joseph  Taylor,  Shreveport,  La. ;  W.  H.  Taylor,  New  Bed 
furd,  Mass. ;  A.  3.  Tebbs,  Marquette,  Mich.  ;  J.  H.  Vandeman,  Chatta- 
nooga, Tenn. ;  M.  F.  Wentworth,  Portsmouth,  N.  H.  ;  C.  A.  Wheaton, 
St.  Paul,  Minn. ;  R.  C.  White,  Pensacola,  Fla. ;  J.  E.  Wood,  Elizabeth 
City,  N.  C. ;  J.  B.  Cromley,  Gallipolis,  Ohio. 


*  On  leave.  f  Temporary. 

J  Consulting  Surgeon,  Louisville  Marine  Hospital. 
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AN    ABSTRACT   OF 

THE  PRESIDENT'S  ADDRESS, 

oeliveiied  before  the  new  york  academy  of  medicine, 
>  fe br  vary  1,  1883. 

^  By  FORDYCE  barker,  M.  D.,  LL.  D.,  Etc. 

{^Concluded  from,  page  19S.) 

The  discussion  of  the  papers  is  free  and  open  to  all,  but 
the  time  of  the  Academy  is  too  valuable  to  be  taken  up  in 
listening  to  the  crude,  impulsive,  badly  arranged  outbursts 
of  the  moment.  In  these  discussions  we  wish  to  bring  out 
those  who  are  competent  to  give  us  the  result  of  their  care- 
ful study,  tlicir  mature  experience  and  deliberate  judgment, 
those  who  have  formed  distinct  opinions,  anil  can  clearly 
state  the  mental  processes  by  which  tliey  have  arrived  at 
their  opinions.  Partly  to  prevent  waste  of  time,  but  chiefly 
to  secure  discussions  of  a  high  character,  I  have  been  in  the 
habit  of  calling  upon  those  whom  I  have  believed,  from  the 
chnracter  which  they  had  acquired  in  the  profession,  to  be 
the  most  competent  to  add  sometliing  to  the  knowledge  and 
thought  of  the  special  topic  of  tin  evening.  But  I  am  fully 
aware  of  the  objections  and  difficulties  which  may  be  urged 
against  this  course,  and  shall  be  most  thankful  to  any  one 
who  will  suggest  improvement  on  this  plan.  One  objection 
of  great  force  is  that  it  is  impossible  for  any  one  to  know, 
either  personally  or  by  reputation,  all  who  arc  specially 
(|ualilicd,  and  false  modesty  may  prevent  some  who  would 
add  greatly  to  the  interest  of  the  discussion,  because  they 
;ire  not  called  out  by  the  Chair.  This  would  be  particularly 
liable  to  occur  in  the  case  of  young  men,  who  have  not  yet 
had  the  opportunity  to  make  themselves  known  to  the  pro- 
fession, but  w  ho  might  be  far  in  advance  of  the  elder  speak- 
ers in  knowledge  of  the  subject  of  the  evening,  iis  the  latter 
are  engaged  in  active  practice,  and  may  not  have  had  time 
to  keep  up  with  the  rapid  progress  in  all  departments  of 
Micdic'ine.  My  own  experience  has  been  that  from  this  class 
I  learn  the  most ;  it  is  from  them  that  I  get  the  most  useful 
knowledge  and  the  most  valuable  suggestions.  I  hold  it  to 
be  one  of  the  great  nnssions  of  this  Academy  to  bring  out 
and  develop,  by  its  library  and  its  scientific  work,  the  young 
fe  men  who  are  to  take  care  of  its  interest  and  give  the  stamp 
of  character  to  the  Academy  and  the  medical  profession  of 
this  city  in  the  future.  I  do  not  hesitate  to  express  the 
belief,  based  on  a  rather  extensive  acquaintance  with  the 
profession  in  other  cities  and  in  other  countries,  that  the 
number  of  young  men  of  bright  intellects,  of  noble  zeal,  who 
have  hatl  the  largest  opportunties  at  home  and  abroad  for  a 
thorough  an  1  complete  education,  which  have  been  most 
conscientiously  improved,  is  greater  than  has  ever  before 
been  aggregated  in  any  city  in  any  age  of  the  world,  and 
that  twenty  years  hence  New  York  will  have  a  galaxy  of 
distinguished  men  who  will  give  the  medical  profession  such 
prominence  with  the  public  and  with  the  profe>sion  else- 
,  where  as  has  never  before  been  atta  ned.  Some  weeks  ago 
I       I  had  a  paragra,  h  printed  on  our  notice  cards,  asking  that 


any  one  willing  to  take  part  in  the  discussion  of  the  paper 
to  be  read  before  the  Academy  would  kindly  send  me  a 
note,  giving  his  name.  This  would  insure  his  being  called 
up  by  the  Chair,  and  would  relieve  him  from  the  embarrass- 
ment of  modesty.  Still,  I  wish  it  distinctly  understood  that 
those  competent  to  speak  to  edification  will  always  be  gladly 
listened  to,  even  though  the  Chair,  from  ignorance  or  over- 
sight, fails  to  call  them  out. 

The  mental  activity  of  the  profession  in  this  city  has 
been  wonderfully  developed,  and  its  contributions  to  our 
literature  have  wonderfully  increased,  since  the  organization 
of  the  Academy.  The  number  of  medical  works  by  New 
York  authors  in  the  fifty  years  from  1800  to  1850  was  109. 
In  the  ten  years  from  1850  to  1860  New  York  writers  pub- 
lished 65  medical  works.  From  1860  to  1870  the  number 
was  69,  and  from  1870  to  1880  the  number  is  102,  the 
whole  number  in  the  last  thirty  years  being  236.  To  this 
it  should  be  added  that  New  Y'ork  writers  have  also,  in  this 
period  of  thirty  years,  contributed,  according  to  the  most 
accurate  estimates  that  I  can  obtain,  at  least  25,000  pages 
to  the  periodical  medical  literature  of  the  country. 

I  think  that  we  have  no  cause  for  anxiety  in  regard  to 
the  scientific  work  of  the  Academy  in  the  future.  But  the 
great  need  of  the  Academy,  in  order  that  its  full  mission 
may  be  accomplished,  is  that  it  should  be  placed  on  such  a 
financial  basis  as  will  secure  it  the  means  of  doing  all  its 
important  work  in  preserving  its  library  by  binding,  which 
is  absolutely  necessary  for  the  preservation  of  its  periodical 
literature,  and  the  thousands  of  precious  pamphlets  abso- 
lutely essential,  that  the  profession  may  have  ready  access 
to  its  complete  literature  on  every  topic  pertaining  to  medi- 
cine in  all  its  branches,  keeping  up  our  circulating  and  jour- 
nal department  to  the  refjuirements  of  the  present  high 
standard,  and  meeting  the  demands  of  the  future.  The 
profession  have  contributed  so  liberally,  in  proportion  to 
their  means,  within  the  past  four  years,  to  accomplish  what 
has  already  been  done,  which  is  equally  of  benefit  to  the 
public  and  to  the  profession,  that  I  have  not  the  assurance 
at  present  to  ask  for  more  for  this  purpose,  as  I  feel  well 
assured  that  it  will  be  voluntarily  offered  as  duty  prompts 
and  circumstances  will  permit.  But  I  do  ask  all  to  join  in 
hearty  co-operation  to  secure  the  necessary  addition  to  our 
funds  during  the  present  year  to  make  certain  the  accom- 
plishment of  the  foregoing  important  ends.  No  city  has  a 
greater  accumulation  of  individual  wealth  than  New  York  ; 
none  has  greater  liberality  when  properly  appealed  to,  and 
the  intelligence  and  judgment  arc  convinced  of  the  justice 
and  necessity  of  the  appeal.  This  has  been  amply  shown 
in  its  liberal  provision  of  hospital  accommodation  for  the 
sick  poor,  and  in  numerous  other  directions.  But  it  has 
done  little  for  the  profession  on  which  it  relies  for  the  pres- 
ervation of  its  health  and  lives,  and  I  am  convinced  that 
this  is  simply  because  the  necessity  and  motives  for  giving 
such  aid  have  never  been  laid  before  it.  Its  liberality  has 
consequently  never  taken  this  direction.  In  the  continental 
countries  of  Europe  such  an  organization  as  ours  would  be 
ctleetivelv  assisted  bv  appropriatiDns  from  the  State,  In 
Great  Britain  it  would  be  stimulated  to  active  work  and 
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aided  by  liberal  contributions  from  private  individuals. 
Some  of  us  have  seen  the  noble  hall  of  the  Royal  College  of 
Physicians  in  London,  and  read  with  a  thrill  of  interest  the 
tablets  on  its  walls,  which  commemorate  the  names  of  no- 
blemen, commoners,  and  physicians  who  have  contributed 
large  sums  for  the  purpose  of  building  the  hall  and  placing 
the  college  on  a  solid  financial  basis.  The  comparatively 
small  city  of  Edinburgh,  which  docs  not  hold  even  a  sec- 
ondary position  as  a  place  of  wealth  and  commerce,  ranks, 
as  a  city  of  literary  and  scientific  ability,  of  eminence  in 
the  learned  professions  of  divinity,  medicine,  and  law,  and 
of  educational  advantages,  as  one  of  the  first  in  the  world. 
Last  summer  I  visited  its  new  infirmary,  an  immense  pile 
of  buildings  of  considerable  architectural  merit,  in  which 
the  famous  medical  department  of  the  university  finds  a 
home,  with  every  convenience  as  to  room  and  equipment 
which  a  school  of  such  rank  demands  at  the  present  day  to 
keep  up  its  former  prestige  and  reputation.  It  is  not  yet 
quite  finished,  but  the  sum  already  expended,  if  I  am  not 
mistaken,  is  now  more  than  a  million  of  dollars,  all  of  which 
has  been  voluntarily  contributed  by  the  public-spirited  citi- 
zens of  Scotland.  In  New  York,  medical  colleges  are  built, 
owned,  and  supported  by  its  profession,  and  receive  no  aid 
from  the  public,  except  when  an  equivalent  in  the  form  of  a 
mortgage  is  returned.  The  most  enthusiastic  admirers  of 
Boston  do  not  profess  to  believe  that  it  is  a  larger  city,  or 
that  it  has  more  wealth,  or  more  liberality,  or  more  public 
spirit  than  New  York.  Yet  the  new  building  of  the  medi- 
cal department  of  Harvard  University  is  now  rapidly  ap- 
proaching its  completion,  the  most  expensive  and  the  most 
perfect  of  its  kind  that  has  yet  been  built  in  this  country, 
at  a  cost,  including  the  land,  of  nearly  three  hundred  thou- 
sand dollars,  contributed  by  private  individuals.  All  this 
is  for  the  advantage  of  elementary  medical  education.  Can 
any  one  doubt  that,  if  tlie  matter  was  properly  and  judi- 
ciously brought  to  their  notice,  there  are  many  of  our  citi- 
zens who  would  be  glad  of  the  opportunity  to  give  the  re- 
quisite sum  for  the  higher  purposes  of  this  Academy  to  place 
it  on  such  a  financial  basis  as  would  enable  it  to  carry  out 
effectually  all  its  noble  purposes.  In  looking  over  the 
"  Annuaire  de  I'Academie  de  Medecine  "  of  Paris,  I  find 
that  ten  of  its  pages  are  filled  with  an  account  of  the  be- 
quests that  the  institution  has  received.  The  copy  which  I 
have  is  for  the  year  IS'TB,  and  I  find  that  the  amount  of  lega- 
cies which  it  has  received  from  the  date  of  the  organization 
of  this  academy  to  that  year  is  over  fifty-six  thousand  dol- 
lars. Some  of  the  donors  were  medical  men,  others  were 
laymen,  and  some  ladies  appear  in  the  number.  I  would 
suggest  that  hereafter,  in  our  publication  of  the  charter,  con- 
stitution and  by-laws,  and  list  of  Fellows,  the  names  of  our 
benefactors  and  a  list  of  all  bequests  should  appear,  that 
thus  they  may  be  kept  in  perpetual  memory  by  the  Fellows 
of  the  Academy. 

In  conclusion,  may  I  express  the  hope  that  we  feel  that 
our  duty  to  the  Academy  is  a  duty  that  we  owe  to  our  pro- 
fession, that  its  prosperity  and  usefulness,  and  its  good  and 
active  work,  may  continue  to  advance,  and  that  the  motto 
of  our  loving  cup  may  always  be  a  controlling  sentiment 
with  us,  "  May  peace  and  love  be  multiplied  unto  us." 


ABSTRACT   OF 

THE   CARTWRIGHT  LECTURES 

ON   THE  RELATIONS    OF  MICRO-ORGANISMS  TO 
DISEASE. 

DELIVERED  BEFORE    TBE  ALUMNI  ASSOCIATION   OF  TEE  COL- 
LEGE OF  PUTSICIANS  AND  SURGEONS,  NEW  YORK, 

By  "WnXIAM  T.   BELFIELD,   M.  D., 

CHICAOO. 

Lecture  I. 
( Concluded  from  poffe  199.) 

It  seemed  to  the  author  that  the  substitution  for  this 
method  of  one  which  he  would  proceed  to  describe  would 
hasten  the  solution  of  many  problems  now  involved  in  ob- 
scurity, and  would  tend  to  avoid  much  confusion  which  at 
present  existed  with  regard  to  this  subject.  The  only  means 
by  which  an  organism  in  a  culture  could  be  shown  positively 
to  be  the  progeny  of  that  whicli  had  first  been  transplanted 
was,  that  it  must  have  been  observed  to  proceed  from  it  by 
continuity  of  structure,  and  this  could  only  be  done  by  direct 
observation  under  the  microscope.  The  method  to  which  he 
alluded  was  that  introduced  three  years  ago  by  Koch,  and 
consisted  in  the  substitution,  for  a  liquid  vehicle  for  the  nu- 
trition and  cultivation  of  the  organism,  of  a  solid  material.  A 
solution  of  gelatin,  or  beef  extract,  or  peptone,  or  other  ma- 
terial, according  to  the  species  of  bacteria  which  it  was  de- 
sired to  cultivate,  was  sterilized  and  spread  upon  a  disinfected 
slide,  and  allowed  to  dry.  A  heated  needle  was  then  dipped 
into  the  material  containing  the  bacteria  and  drawn  lightly 
over  the  substance  upon  the  slide,  by  which  a  scratch  was 
made,  to  the  edges  of  which  the  bacteria  adhered.  The 
slides  were  then  placed  in  the  incubator.  The  liabilities  to 
error  in  this  method  consisted  in  the  difficulty  of  thoroughly 
sterilizing  the  culture  solid,  and  the  danger  of  other  organ- 
isms being  planted  with  the  one  experimented  upon.  But 
by  this  means  it  was  possible  to  observe  the  growth  by  con- 
tinuity of  the  organism  in  successive  cultures,  in  transferring 
it  to  a  second  and  a  third  slide,  and  so  on,  multiplying  it 
indefinitely.  By  this  method  alone  were  we  able  to  demon- 
strate that  an  organism  injected  into  an  animal  from  the 
tenth  or  the  hundredth  culture  was  structurally  the  same  as 
the  organism  taken  from  the  animal  which  had  suffered  from 
the  disease  in  which  the  original  bacterium  had  been  found. 

Dr.  Belfield  then  described  the  method  of  observing  the 
bacteria  under  the  microscope,  and  the  best  instruments  for 
that  purpose. 

Before  discussing  the  relation  of  bacteria  to  the  body  in 
disease,  the  speaker  referred  to  their  relations  to  the  animal 
in  health  and  after  death.  It  had  been  a  widely  disputed 
question  as  to  whether  bacteria  ever  occurred  in  the  animal 
in  a  perfectly  healthy  state,  the  affirmative  view  having  been 
taken  by  Billroth  and  some  others,  but  it  was  denied  by 
Koch,  by  Pasteur,  and  by  Ehrlich,  who  stated  that  they  had 
never  detected  bacteria  in  the  healthy  animal.  The  failure 
of  putrefactive  bacteria  to  reproduce  themselves  in  healthy 
tissue,  according  to  experiments  referred  to,  would  go  to 
show  inability  to  struggle  against  the  normal  cells  indige- 
nous to  the  soil  upon  which  they  were  planted.  Some  bac- 
teria showed  power  of  existence  only  in  tissue  in  which 
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vitality  Lad  entirely  ceased,  while  others  seemed  to  possess 
the  power  of  existence  in  the  presence  of  the  animal  cells 
when  the  latter  suffered  from  impairment  of  nutrition  and 
the  tide  of  life  was  turning  against  them.  Abnormal  com- 
position of  the  blood  seemed  to  favor  the  development  of 
some  bacteria  after  they  had  found  their  way  into  the  tis- 
sues. An  illustration  of  tliis  fact  was  seen  in  diabetes, 
where  there  was  a  tendency  to  the  formation  of  abscesses, 

■  carbuncles,  etc.,  which  were  found  to  contain  micrococci  in 
abundance. 

Dr.  Belfield  then  discussed  the  question  as  to  the  pos- 
sibility of  the  bacteria  gaining  access  to  the  system  except 
by  way  of  solution  of  continuity  of  tissue,  and  reached  the 
conclusion  that  the  answer  depended  at  the  present  time  alto- 
gether upon  what  might  be  considered  a  solution  of  contmuity 
of  tissue ;  certainly  a  gross  lesion,  one  sufficiently  large  to 
strike  the  attention  of  the  naked  eye,  was  not  required. 
This  was  also  evident  in  the  case  of  other  animals,  as  the 
trichina,  which  found  its  way  from  the  intestine  into  the 
muscles.  Any  one  familiar  with  the  structure  of  the  alveoli 
of  the  lungs  could  readily  conceive  how  such  small  particles 
as  bacteria  could  with  facility  gain  access  to  the  circulation 
in  those  organs. 

One  of  the  most  iniportjint  questions  in  pathology  at  the 
present  day  was  with  respect  to  what  extent  the  different 
species  of  bacteria  which  were  to  be  found  in  the  human 
tissues  during  certain  morbid  conditions  were  to  be  consid- 
ered the  cause  of  the  conditions  with  which  they  were  re- 
spectively associated.  Admitting  the  causal  relation  of  the 
bacterium  to  the  disease,  we  must  be  convinced,  the  speaker 
said,  that  all  the  observed  phenomena  could  be  reconciled 
with  this  assumption,  and  also  that  they  could  not  be  so 
plausibly  explained  by  any  other  assumption.  Then  the  as- 
sumption must  be  demonstrated  by  successive  cultures  of 
the  bacteria  found  to  exist  in  the  diseased  person,  and  the 
induction  of  the  same  dise.ise  in  liealthy  animals  by  inocula- 
tion with  a  reproduction  of  the  bacteria.  According  to  this 
standard,  the  evidence  already  brought  forward  warranted 
the  following  unscientific,  but  convenient  classification: 

First,  diseases  the  demonstration  of  the  bacterial  origin 
of  which  had  been  completed  through  inoculation  with  iso- 
lated bacteria  by  competent  observers. 

Second,  diseases  the  bacterial  origin  nf  uhicli  had  been 
afTirnied  after  inoculation  with  isolated  bacteria  by  one  cora- 

■  pcteiit  observer  ;  such  as  tuberculosis. 

Third,  diseases  which  were  always  characterized  by  the 
presence  of  bacteria  in  the  tissues,  but  which  had  not  been 
induced  by  inoculation  with  isolated  bartcria;  such  as  pyae- 
mia, diphtheria,  erysipelas,  etc. 

Fourth,  diseases  in  which  after  death  bacteria  had  been 
found  in  the  tissues ;  such  as  variola,  scarlatina,  typhoid 
fever,  etc. 

Fifth,  diseases  in  which  the  presence  of  bacteria  before 
and  after  death  hail  been  asserted,  such  as  syphilis,  intermit- 
tent fever,  typhus  fever,  measles,  etc.  In  the  diseases  under 
the  fourth  and  fifth  classes,  observations  had  doubtless  been 
more  or  less  imperfect  and  inaccurate,  partly  because  of 
those  diseases  being  found  exclusively  in  man. 

JDr.  Belfield  then  exhibited  some  micro-photographs,  in 


illustration  of  the  subject  under  consideration,  part  of  which 
had  been  prepared  by  his  own  band,  and  part  obtained  from 
negatives  kindly  furnished  him  by  Professor  Koch. 
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TRICHINIASIS  IN  ITS  RELATION  TO  PUB- 
LIC HEALTH  AND  NATIONAL  ECON- 
OMY. 

Bt  frank  S.  billings,  Vet.  Sibg., 

BOSTO.I. 
I. 

The  time  is  coming,  if  not  already  at  hand,  when  the 
people  of  this  country,  individually  as  well  as  collectively, 
whether  represented  by  local  power  or  by  the  central  Gov- 
ernment at  Washington,  must  take  some  other  course  than 
evasion  with  reference  to  the  contagious,  infectious,  and  in- 
vasive diseases  of  our  domestic  animals.  The  promoters  of 
this  work  must  be  the  veterinarians,  and  it  is  to  make  this 
as  evident  as  possible  that  the  writer  has  consented  to  con- 
tribute a  series  of  papers  to  this  journal.  If  in  some  way 
the  author  appears  too  prone  to  polemic  writing,  and  to  criti- 
cise the  action  of  Government  oflieials,  it  must  be  borne  in 
mind  that  the  disease  is  deeply  seated,  and  nothing  but 
deep  excision  of  the  ulcer  which  disgraces  our  Government 
can  lay  open  to  the  public  its  full  nature. 

There  is  no  disease  of  our  domestic  animals  which  more 
fully  illustrates  the  points  which  we  desire  to  emphasize 
than  trichinosis  of  swine,  and  none  which  more  impera- 
tively demands  our  attention  at  present,  as  shown  by  the 
action  of  the  French  government  a  year  or  so  since,  and 
the  very  recent  action  of  that  of  Germany,  by  which  Ameri- 
can pork  is  forbidden  entrance  into  that  country  as  an  ar- 
ticle of  food. 

Of  all  the  diseases  of  our  domestic  animals  which  bear 
any  relation  to  the  public  health,  trichinosis  of  swine  enjoys 
the  most  sensational  reputation,  to  be  exceeded,  perhaps, 
in  the  not  distant  future,  by  tuberculosis  of  the  milch-cow. 

According  to  Ileller,*  the  history  of  this  disease  may 
be  divided  into  three  periods,  the  first  beginning  with  the 
observation  of  the  capsule  of  the  parasite  in  the  human 
nuisele,  the  parasite  itself  not  being  discovered,  in  1821,  by 
Hilton,  of  Guy's  Hospital,  London. 

The  second  marks  the  discovery  of  the  parasite  in  1835, 
and  its  description  by  Owen,  who  gave  it  its  name,  trichina 
spiralis,  on  acoi>unt  of  the  position  it  almost  invariably  as- 
sumes when  encapsulated;  this  period  includes  that  of  the 
establishment  of  the  connection  between  the  disease  of  roan 
and  that  of  the  hog,  which  took  place  in  1860. 

From  1860  begins  the  third  period,  or  that  of  scientific 
research  after  the  j)rimary  cause  of  the  disease;  or,  in  other 
words,  from  what  source  do  the  hogs  chiefly  derive  the 
parasite,  a  question  still  unsettled,  the  solution  of  which  we 
hope  is  an  honor  remaining  for  some  fortunate  American 
observer. 

In  the  mean  time  it  was  the  fortune  of  Professor  Lcidy, 
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of  Philadelphia,  to  discover  the  parasite  in  the  muscles  of 
the  hog  in  1867. 

The  principal  workers  in  this  field  of  research  have 
been  mostly  Germans  ;  the  names  of  Owen,  Cobbold,  Bris- 
towe,  and  others,  of  Britain,  must  not  be  forgotten,  though 
the  chief  honors  belong  to  Leuckart,  Zenker,  Kiichenmeis- 
ter,  and  the  veterinarians  Gerlaeh  and  Fiirstenburg,  of 
Germany. 

Cobbold  *  describes  this  parasite  as  follows  :  "  Trichina 
spiralis  is  an  extremely  minute  nematode  helminth,  the 
male,  in  its  fully  developed  and  sexually  matured  condition, 
measuring  only  one  eighteenth  of  an  inch,  while  the  per- 
fectly matured  female  acquires  a  length  of  one  eighth  of  an 
inch ;  bodv  rounded  and  filiform,  usually  found  slightly 
cun'ed  on  itself,  rather  thicker  in  its  anterior  than  posterior 
portion,  especially  in  males ;  head  narrow,  finely  pointed, 
unarmed,  with  a  simple  central,  minute  oval  aperture ; 
posterior  extremity  of  the  male  furnished  with  a  bilobed 
caudal  appendage ;  the  cloacal,  or  anal  aperture,  being  situ- 
ated between  these  divergent  appendages;  penis  consisting 
of  a  single  spicula,  cleft  above,  so  as  to  assume  a  V-shaped 
outline;  female  stouter  than  male,  bluntly  terminating  pos- 
teriorly, with  genital  outlet  placed  forward  at  about  the  end 
of  the  anterior  fifth  of  long  diameter  of  the  body ;  eggs 
measuring  xg^Tr  ^^  ^^  inch  from  pole  to  pole ;  mode  of  re- 
production, viviparous." 

"  The  shelless  ova  develop  into  minute  embryos  im- 
mediately on  fructification,  completely  fill  the  uterus  of 
the  female,  and  are  born  in  immense  numbers.  The  em- 
bryos measure,  before  birth,  about  10  micrometres  in 
length  and  5-6  in  transverse  diameter.  The  study  of  the 
structure  of  the  embryos  is  almost  impossible  so  long  as 
they  are  retained  within  the  body  of  the  maternal  parasite. 
Here  it  resembles  a  delicate  thread  having  a  somewhat 
granular  appearance,  which  becomes  less  distinct  as  devel- 
opment progresses.  In  the  older  embryos — extra  maternal 
— we  may  perceive  a  very  delicate  cuticle  and  an  axial  line 
running  through  the  body ;  the  extremities  of  the  body  are 
more  or  less  blunt,  and  not  easily  to  be  distinguished  as  to 
which  is  the  anterior  and  posterior  end  of  the  parasite."  f 

The  posterior  extremity  possesses  more  rigidity  than  the 
anterior,  and  also  seems  to  possess  the  ability  to  move  back- 
ward and  forward.  The  rigid  condition  of  the  anterior  ter- 
minal end  of  the  embryo  corresponds  with  the  situation,  or 
limits  of  the  axial  line,  which  is  looked  upon  as  the  rudiment- 
ary alimentary  canal.  The  anterior  portion  of  the  embryo 
is  not  granulous,  but  clear,  being  only  modified  by  a  delicate 
chitin  thread,  which  is  continuous  with  the  cuticle,  and  con- 
stitutes the  first  indication  of  the  chitinous  lining  of  the 
oral  cavity.  As  development  progresses,  this  axial  line 
divides  into  two  parts :  the  anterior  portion  corresponds  to 
the  so  called  "  cell-body  "  of  the  mature  parasite,  and  the 
posterior  to  the  stomach,  intestines,  etc.  The  sexual  organs 
can  not,  as  yet,  be  distinguished.  The  embryo  may  be 
met  with,  not  only  in  the  abdominal  cavity  of  the  autosite, 
but  also  in  the  thoracic  cavity  and  pericardial  sac,  and  in 


*  "  Eiitozoa,"  p.  S35. 
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such  numbers  that  these  places  may  be  looked  upon  as 
normal  resting-places  of  the  embryos  in  their  migrations 
over  an  infected  organism. 

In  general,  we  find  them  far  more  numerously  represented 
in  the  abdominal  cavity,  which  exactly  corresponds  with 
our  knowledge  of  the  activity,  for  it  is  here  that  they  must 
first  arrive,  after  passing  the  intestinal  parasites,  on  their  mi- 
grations ;  from  here  they  pass  on  to  the  other  cavities  by 
means  of  the  natural  openings,  osteos,  through  which  the 
oesophagus  and  large  vessel  pass  the  diaphragm.  These 
vessels  are  surrounded  by  loose  connective  tissue,  which 
offers  conditions  favorable  to  the  passage  of  the  parasites. 
From  these  cavities  the  embryos  follow  the  course  of  the 
large  vessels  and  nerves  over  the  body,  the  loose  connective 
tissue  surrounding  them  offering  favorable  conditions  to 
their  migration.  The  duration  of  the  migratory  period  can 
not  be  determined  with  any  positive  degree  of  accuracy, 
but  is  undoubtedly  very  short,  as  embryos  have  been 
found  in  the  thoracic  cavity,  the  pericardial  sac,  and  ad- 
joining muscles  as  early  as  in  the  abdomen.  The  majority 
of  observers  seem  to  agree  in  considering  the  ninth  or  tenth 
day  of  invasion  as  marking  the  termination  of  the  migra- 
tory period,  i.  e.,  when  but  a  single  invasion  of  an  organism 
has  taken  place.  The  embryos  display  no  distinguishable 
changes,  either  in  size  or  structure,  during  the  periods  of 
migration.  The  first  appreciable  changes  occur  after  they 
have  reached  the  muscles  and  have  become  lodged  in  their 
fibers. 

When  they  have  penetrated  the  muscle  fiber,  i.  e.,  be- 
come intra-sarcolemmatous,  the  protoplasma  of  the  fiber  un- 
dergoes certain  pathological  changes  which  exactly  corre- 
spond to  the  fatty  degeneration  observed  in  parenchymatous 
myositis.  A  proliferation  of  the  nuclei  is  quite  common,  if 
not  an  invariable  phenomenon.  Like  all  tissues  which  have 
undergone  fatty  degeneration  of  their  plasma,  such  fibers 
arc  darker,  less  refracting,  than  those  which  have  not  been 
subjected  to  parasitic  invasion.  Such  fibers  lose  their  con- 
tractility ;  when  cut  transversely,  the  swollen  parenchyma 
extends  beyond  the  sarcolemmatous  sheath ;  and,  if  a 
trichina  be  near  the  section,  it  often  extends  6r  becomes 
free,  with  the  protruded  plasma.  It  is  doubtful  whether 
the  trichinas  live  upon  the  elements  of  the  plasma,  as  they 
are,  while  lodged  within  the  fiber,  in  an  apparently  chrysalis 
condition.  This  fatty  degeneration  of  the  parenchyma  seems 
to  oflEer  no  impediment  to  a  second  invasion  of  the  fiber. 

While  previous  to  migration  the  embryo  shows  a  some- 
what slender  form,  it  now  assumes  a  thicker  or  more  rotund 
form,  its  transverse  diameter  being  nearly  double  that  which 
it  possessed  before  migration.  Its  anterior  portion  becomes 
more  slender,  and  resembles  that  of  the  mature  parasite. 
The  posterior  end  becomes  more  blunt.  Progressive 
changes  also  take  place  in  the  axial  line,  the  various  organs 
becoming  distinctly  marked ;  especially  is  this  the  case  in 
the  cell-body.  The  primitive  sexual  gland  is  to  be  seen  as  an 
elongated  sac  ;  the  pointed  anterior  end  extends  beyond  the 
stomach  in  the  females,  and  turns  abruptly  backward  in  the 
males.  The  oral  cavity  has  a  proportionate  length,  and 
over  its  middle  shows  distinctly  the  first  traces  of  a  nervous 
system,  which,  in  the  form  of  an  oval  enlargement — cer- 
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vical  ganglion — is  to  be  distinguislied  from  the  cylindrical 
mass. 

With  the  progressive  development  of  the  internal  or- 
gans a  corresponding  increase  of  the  external  dimensions  of 
the  parasite  takes  place ;  it  increases  more  in  length  than 
thickness,  its  previous  rotund  form  becoming  more  slender; 
at  the  same  time  the  body  becomes  curved,  and  after  a  while 
assumes  an  irregular  spiral  position — "  Trichina  spiralis." 
%  Those  situated  in  the  larger  fibers  arc  the  first  to  assume 
this  position,  but  it  occurs  in  all  in  course  of  time,  even 
when  the  diameter  of  the  fiber  scarcely  exceeds  that  of  the 
parasite.  The  sarcolcmmatous  sheath  of  the  fiber  invariably 
becomes  distended  in  the  vicinity  of  the  parasite.  The 
spindle  shape  of  the  tube  is  due  to  the  elasticity  of  the  sar- 
colemma;  but,  as  it  becomes  thicker  and  clouded,  prolifera- 
tion of  its  elements  must  also  take  place.  The  intra- 
sarcolemmatous,  or  capsular,  development  of  the  parasite 
terminates  in  about  three  weeks  from  the  time  of  the  inva- 
sion of  the  fiber. 

The  distensions  of  the  sarcolemraa  vary  much  in  form 
and  size ;  sometimes  they  arc  far  more  cylindrical  and 
elongated  than  at  others,  or  one  end  may  be  elongated  and 
the  other  obtusely  rounded. 

The  capsules  arc  surrounded  by  a  rete  of  capillaries, 
which  can  be  injected  ;  an  increase  in  length  and  thickness, 
due  to  the  irritation  caused  by  the  parasite,  gives  them  a 
very  ramified  character. 

In  this  condition  the  parasites  are  known  as  "muscle 
trichina*";  but,  when  living,  or  found  in  the  intestines  of 
an  autosite,  as  "intestinal  trichina}."  "Muscle  trichinae" 
have  always  been  said  to  be  confined  exclusively  to  striated 
or  motory  muscles,  the  flesh,  and  not,  in  an  encapsulated 
condition,  in  the  non-striated  muscles,  or  in  adipose  tis- 
sue. 

With  regard  to  liiidlng  tricliime  in  adipose  tissue,  sev- 
eral recent  observers  report  having  met  with  them  therein, 
a  fact  which  I  can  positively  assert  to  be  correct  from  per- 
sonal observation,  as  I foutid  them  several  times  in  the  7nidst 
of  the  fatty  tissue  which  is  to  be  seen  separaliny  the  muscle 
fibers,  but  never  in  the  adipose  tissue  which  lies  upon  the 
muscles ;  this  fact  bears  an  especial  relation  to  the  iiucstion 
of  triehiiue  in  the  sides  of  bacon.  In  a  letter,  read  at  the 
ninth  annual  meeting  of  the  American  Public  Health  Asso- 
ciation, held  at  Savannah,  Georgia,  in  1881,  emanating  from 
I  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  dated  October  29,  1881,  the 
author,  with  the  customary  ignorance  and  consequent  im- 
pudence of  an  American  politician,  says,  in  answer  to  the 
(jucstion,  "  Are  trichina>  found  in  the  fat  ? "  "I  have  until 
now  thought  not.  I'rofessor  Taylor,  of  this  department, 
tolls  me  that  in  the  .lournal  of  the  Microscopical  Associa- 
tion he  has  recently  seen  that  they  have  been  found  in  fat. 
I  should  rather  see  than  believe  without  so  doinff." 

The  finding  of  an  apparently  encapsulated  trichina,  or 
trichina',  in  inter-muscular  fat-tissue  seems  to  me  to  be  per- 
fectly in  accordance  with  known  laws  or  conditions.  The 
trichina'  were,  and  still  are,  intra-sarcolemmatous — that  is, 
within  the  sheath  of  the  originally  invaded  fiber,  which  has, 
however,  lost  its  recognizable  characteristics  from  atrophy 
and  absorption  of  its  phism;i,  due  to  the  pressure  caused  by 


the  infiltration  of  fat,  leaving  DOtbing  but  its  connective 
elements  behind.  I  think  the  trichina;  were  present  antici- 
patory to  production  of  fact.  The  atrophy  of  the  fiber  is 
undoubtedly  aided  by  the  fatty  degeneration  of  its  plasma, 
caused  by  the  parasite,  which  has  been  previously  men- 
tioned. 

The  encapsulated  parasites  may  be  met  with  in  the  stri- 
ated musculature  of  all  parts  of  the  body — such  as  the 
digital  muscles,  those  of  the  abdominal  walls,  of  the  extremi- 
ties, the  eye,  the  ear,  the  laryn.v  and  pharyn.\,  the  tongue, 
fcsophagus,  the  diaphragm;  but  the  heart  seems  to  be  a 
favored  locality,  for  they  have  only  been  found  in  its  sub- 
stance in  very  isolated  ciuses. 

In  making  examinations  of  oesophageal  muscles  of  a 
rabbit  that  had  been  fed  with  infected  pork,  I  was  much 
struck  with  the  abruptness  with  which  I  found  trichina;,  in 
pa.ssing  in  review  a  microscopic  section  of  the  a-sophageo- 
cardiac  portion  of  the  stomach,  where  one  passed  from  the 
fibers  proper  to  the  stomach  to  those  of  the  oesophagus;  in 
fact,  trichina;  could  be  seen  in  striated  fibers  of  the  latter 
where  they  intruded  between  the  non-striated  of  the  former, 
but  in  no  case  were  there  any  to  be  seen  in  the  smooth  or 
inorganic  fibers. 

Trichina;  are  not  equally  distributed  over  the  muscula- 
ture of  an  autosite,  but  seem  to  have  favorite  places  of 
abode,  such  as  the  muscles  of  the  anterior  part  of  the  body ; 
of  these,  those  of  the  tongue,  larynx  and  pharynx,  and  mas- 
ticatory muscles  are  especially  favored.  The  muscles  of  the 
rump  are  more  profusely  invaded  than  those  of  the  extremi- 
ties. Very  few  have  been  found  in  the  caudal  appendage 
of  any  animal.  In  the  long  muscles  of  the  limbs  the  para- 
sites are  found  to  be  more  numerously  represented  where 
the  fibers  begin  to  lose  them.selves  in  their  tendinous  exten- 
sion than  in  the  body  of  the  muscle.  Numerous  calcula- 
tions have  been  published  by  different  observers  as  to  the 
percental  invasion  of  the  different  mu.scle  groups,  several  of 
which  are  here  appended  : 

Microscopic  *  specimens  of  an  avenigc  length  of  two 
centimetres  and  a  width  of  one  centimetre  were  taken  from 
the  flesh  of  several  hogs  which  had  been  found  trichinous. 

Eighty  specimens  from  hog  No.  1  gave  as  follows : 

a.  Pillars  of  diaphragm 12  trichina;. 


b.  Muscles ' 


larynx 1  trichina. 

ribs ] 

tongue 

neck 

eye  and  forearms 


None. 


Sixty  specimens  from  hog  No.  2  : 

a.  Pillars  of  diaphrugni 10  tricbioB. 

b.  Muscles"  "  6        " 

c.  "       "  larynx 2        " 

d.  "       "  ribs 

••        "       "  '°"g"« \   None. 

f.        "       "  eye 


forearm  and  neck. 


*  "  HittheiluDgen  a.  d.  tbierintUchoo  Ptaxia  im  prcutsischen  Staatc,'' 

1877-78,  p.  89. 
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Forty  specimens  from  hog  No.  3  : 

a.  Pillars  of  diaphragm 40  tricliinae. 

b.  Muscles"  "  25 

c.  "  "   larvnx 4  " 

d.  "  "   libs 6  " 

e.  "  "   (ongue 8  " 

f.  "  "  neck,  eye,  aud  forearm 2  " 

Forty  specimens  from  hog  No.  4  : 

a.  Pillars  of  diaplnagm 40  tricUnffi. 

b.  Muscles "  "         30 

c.  "  "   larynx 10  " 

d.  "  "  ribs 10  " 

e.  *'  "  tongue 6  " 

f.  "  "  lorearm 2  " 

According  to  Gerlach :  * 

One  grain  of  flesh  from  the  psoas  muscles  gave  161  trichinae. 


129 
126 

105 


diaphragm 

lai-ynx 

tongue 

orbital  muscles  "       64 

abdominal  "        "       64 

inas?eter     "        "       45 

lip,  near  snout   "       43 

serr.itusmagnus"       39 

pectoralis  major  "       S3 

oesophagus  anterior 

to  diapliragm  gave  31 
oesophagus  posterior 

to  diaphragm  gave  31 
pelvi-l'emoral    mus- 

c'es  gave 26 

longissimus       dorsi 

muscles  gave. .. .  20 
tibial  muscles  gave.  26 
Ecapulo    -   humeral 

muscles  gave. .. .  18 
radio-ulnar  muscles 

gave 17 

metatarsal    muscles 

gave 9 

intercostal    muscles 


"  "        small  muscles  of  ear 

gavi 2         " 

"  "        small  muscles  of  tail 

gave 1  trichina. 

Kramer  f  gives  the  following  as  the  result  of  examining 
one  gramme  of  flesh  from  different  parts  of  the  human  be- 
ing: 

One  gramme  from  the  biceps  contained  420  trichina. 


masseters                   * 

213 

genio-glossus             ' 

188 

gastrocnemius           ' 

186 

sterno-mastoid           ' 

171 

pectorales                 ' 

148 

diaphragm                  ' 

129 

crico-thyroid 

124 

intercostales              ' 

113 

rectus  abdominis       ' 

106 

pso.as                          ' 

105 

tongue                        * 

58 

larynx                        ' 

21 

*  "  Die  Trichinen." 

f  "  Deutsche  Khnik,"  July  and  August,  1872. 


Not  having  any  opportunity  to  make  detailed  examina- 
tions of  the  muscles  of  any  whole  or  single  hog,  I  could 
not  obtain  any  personal  observations  of  the  percental  dis- 
persion of  the  trichinae  over  the  different  muscle  groups,  or 
parts  of  any  of  the  hogs  I  examined.  Coming  upon  a  piece 
of  a  pillar  of  the  diaphragm  which  was  wonderfully  in- 
fected, I  made  the  following  numerical  observation:  0"C5  (5 
centigrammes)  contained  at  least  50  trichinae;  one  gramme 
would  therefore  contain  1,000;  four  grammes,  4,000;  a 
pound,  400,000 ;  and,  if  we  assume  the  muscles  and  flesh 
of  a  hog  to  weigh  one  hundred,  its  organism  —  were 
equal  dispersion  of  the  trichinse  possible  —  would  lodge 
40,000,000. 

The  immense  multitude  of  these  parasites  which  may  be 
found  infecting  a  single  organism  is  still  more  wonderful 
than  their  wide  dispersion  over  the  same. 

Leuckart  estimates  that,  in  some  of  the  cases  (human) 
which  have  come  under  his  observation,  a  single  gramme 
of  flesh  lodged  from  twelve  to  fifteen  hundred,  and,  assum- 
ing the  muscles  of  man  to  weigh  forty  pounds,  the  number 
of  parasites  infecting  a  human  body,  at  such  a  ratio,  would 
sum  up  thirty  millions. 

In  Zenker's  case  (to  be  noticed  later),  Fielder  calculated 
that  the  body  of  the  woman  must  have  lodged  some  ninety- 
four  millions ;  and  Cobbold  assumes  that  one  hundred  mill- 
ions of  the  capsulated  parasites  may  sometimes  infect  one 
organism  at  the  same  time. 

Leuckart  again  says  "  that  no  one  who,  like  himself,  had 
found  some  sixty  trichinae  in  ten  mragms.  of  muscle,  would 
doubt  the  correctness  of  the  preceding  estimates." 

In  a  report  of  the  Chicago  Academy  of  Sciences  it  was 
estimated  that  one  cubic  inch  of  pork,  examined  under  their 
auspices,  contained  some  ten  thousand,  and  that  a  person 
consuming  the  ordinary  amount  of  flesh  taken  at  a  single 
meal  would  introduce  into  his  system  more  than  one  million 
trichinae. 

Rauch  found  numerous  trichinae  infesting  the  muscles  of 
a  hog;  of  three  hundred  microscopic  specimens,  they  were 
lacking  in  but  three.  In  some  specimens  he  observed  thir- 
ty in  one  focus ;  in  others,  but  five  or  six.  As  in  seventy 
specimens,  weighing  one  gramme,  350  trichinae  were  dis- 
covered, one  pound  would  lodge  175,000,  and  one  hundred 
pounds  17,500,000.  In  many  cases  the  parasites  are  rauch 
less  frequently  met  with,  and  one  has  to  search  through 
many  microscopic  specimens  before  meeting  with  any,  and 
then  only  with  isolated  examples. 

When  sufficient  time  has  elapsed  since  the  invasion  of 
the  muscles  and  formation  of  the  capsules,  the  latter  may 
be  recognized,  microscopically,  as  small,  white  -specks ;  such 
muscles  appear  as  if  sprinkled  with  grains  of  white  salt  or 
sand.  The  calcification  of  the  capsule  begins  about  the 
fifth  or  sixth  month  subsequent  to  the  invasion  of  the 
muscle. 

It  has  been  said  by  some  observers  that  the  trichinae 
capsules  in  the  hog  do  not  calcify ;  others  assert  the  con- 
trary. The  polariscope,  however,  reveals  the  presence  of 
calcareous  salts  in  the  capsule,  if  sufficient  time  has  elapsed 
since  invasion.  The  reason  why  they  may  not  be  so  easily 
seen   as  in  human  flesh  must  be  sous-ht  in  the  influence 
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upon  the  salts  exerted  by  the  fatty  oils  of  the  porcine  or- 
ganism, which  renders  the  crystals  less  visible. 

IKTESTINAL    TRICHINA. 

So  long  as  the  trichina;  remain  encapsuled  in  the  fibers 
of  the  muscles,  their  condition  remains  unchanged.  They 
make  no  progreus  in  their  development,  irrespective  of  the 
number  of  years  that  tlicy  may  have  been  imprisoned. 
||  They  have  been  seen  in  an  active  condition,  i.  e.,  capable  of 
progressive  development  under  favorable  circumstances,  for 
liiirtcen,  twenty,  and  even  twenty-four  years  from  the  time 
the  invasion  was  known  to  have  taken  place. 

a.  In  18C1  a  woman  was  admitted  into  the  public  hos- 
[lital  at  Altona,  Germany,  suffering  from  a  mammary  cancer 
which  had  been  developing  some  twelve  years.  On  its  re- 
moval its  tissues  were  subjected  to  microscopical  examina- 
tion, and  trichinae  found  infesting  its  flesliy  parts.  Upon 
inquiry,  it  was  ascertained  that,  in  1856,  the  woman  had 
resided  at  Davenport,  Iowa,  where  she  was  taken  suddenly 
ill,  gastric  and  rheumatic  phenomena  being  the  most  preg- 
nant of  any,  together  with  oedema  of  various  parts,  and 
paralytic  symptoms.  Ilor  brother,  with  whom  slie  resided, 
was  attacked  in  a  similar  hut  loss  severe  manner  at  the 
same  time. 

The  woman  died  at  the  above-mentioned  hospital  in 
1864;  an  examination  of  her  muscles  revealed  the  presence 
of  great  numbers  of  encapsulated  trichinaK.  A  cat  fed  wiili 
pieces  from  these  muscles  died  in  the  course  of  sixteen  days, 
its  flesh  being  completely  infested  with  the  parasites. 

/).  Virchow  reports  a  case  where,  after  the  lapse  of  twelve 
and  a  half  years,  the  parasites  moved  in  their  capsules  after 
prolonged  exposure  of  the  specimens  on  the  microscope  to 
the  sun's  rays. 

c.  Klopscli  *  mentions  a  ease  of  trichinosis,  with  com- 
plete recovery,  which  took  place  in  1842.  The  parasites 
were  discovered  in  the  muscles  of  this  individual  twenty-four 
years  afterward,  on  the  excision  of  a  mammary  cancer. 

d.  Professor  Damman,  f  of  the  Eldcna  Agricultural 
Academy,  mentions  a  very  interesting  case,  illustrating  the 
longevity  and  tenacity  of  life  possessed  by  muscle  trichinrc, 
as  infecting  a  hog. 

This  hog  was  fo<l  with  trichinous  meat  November,  1864, 
and  in  February,  1SG5,  presented  to  the  experiment  station  at 
KIdena.  Since  that  time  the  animal  had  been  kept  isolated, 
9  unless  when  it  was  removed  from  its  pen  for  examination. 
On  February  3,  1875,  and  February  12,  1870,  D.imnian  re- 
moved a  small  piece  of  flesh  from  the  muscles  of  the  shoul- 
der; at  both  times  trichinic  were  found.  A  considerable 
piece  of  flesh  was  removed  and  fed  to  two  rabbits,  and 
eighteen  days  subsequently  their  muscles  were  found  to  be 
plentifully  invaded  with  triehimc.  This  ease  demonstrates, 
beyond  all  (]ucstion,  the  presence  of  living  triehinsv,  which 
were  capable  of  maturing,  fructifying,  and  developing  young, 
when  fed  to  other  animals,  after  a  period  of  eleven  and  a 
half  years  trom  the  time  that  invasion  of  the  hog  took 
place. 
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Although  the  encapsulated  trichinie  suffer  no  changes 
while  confined  in  the  muscles  of  an  autositic  organism,  yet 
the  introduction  of  portions  of  such  flesh  into  the  intestinal 
canal  of  man,  or  other  suitable  autosite,  causes  rapid  changes 
in  their  condition.  The  processes  of  digestion  soon  set  the 
imprisoned  parasites  free  from  their  cell-prisons,  three  to 
four  hours  being  suflicient  to  this  purpose ;  the  freed  para- 
sites rapidly  complete  their  development  and  become  ma- 
ture trichina;,  thirty  to  forty  hours  answering  for  this  evolu- 
tion ;  in  cases  of  fresh  invasion,  when  the  capsules  have 
not  become  dense,  twenty-four  hours  have  been  sufficient 
to  demonstrate  the  presence  of  sexually  matured  trichinae 
in  the  intestines  of  animals  fed  with  such  flesh  by  way  of 
experiment;  nevertheless,  we  may  often  find  trichinaj  in- 
closed in  their  capsules  on  the  third  day  after  feeding  in- 
fected flesh  to  an  animal.  There  is  scarcely  another  hel- 
minth by  which  this  matured  stage  is  reached  in  so  short  a 
period.  Under  these  circumstances  it  is  self-evident  that 
the  changes  necessary  to  maturity  must  be  of  a  very  insig- 
nificant nature. 

As  a  rule,  sexual  connection  takes  place  within  two  days 
from  the  time  tlie  trichina;  become  free  in  the  intestines  of 
an  autosite. 

The  parassite  incrca.ses  in  length  and  thickness,  and  with 
the  female  we  may  observe  the  uterus  tilled  with  fructified 
ova,  which  soon  develop  into  embryos.  The  female  intes- 
tinal or  matured  parasite  lives  from  five  to  six  weeks,  and 
produces  at  least  fifteen  hundred  embryos  (Leuck.irt). 

The  newly  born  embryos  arc  at  first  buried  in  the  mu- 
cus which  lines  the  intestinal  canal ;  microscopic  exami- 
nation of  the  same,  at  this  time,  will  reveal  them  as  free 
and  movable  parasites.  The  embryos  soon  begin  their  mi- 
gration and  di.spersion  over  the  organism  of  their  host,  the 
fir.st  act  being  penetration  of  the  intestinal  parietes.  It 
seems  to  be  still  a  matter  of  discussion  as  to  the  means  or 
ways  by  which  further  migration  takes  place..  Some  au- 
thors— in  fact,  all  the  most  eminent — favor  the  view  that 
the  parasites  proceed  by  way  of  the  mcsenterium  and  con- 
nective-tissue tracts  over  the  organism,  and  penetrate  the 
sarcolemma  of  the  muscles. 

Another  view — the  possibility  of  which,  to  a  minor  de- 
gree, is  conceded  by  the  advocates  of  the  above-mentioned 
theory — is  that  the  embryos  gain  access  to  the  circulation, 
and  are  transported  over  the  organism  by  the  moving  fluid, 
boring  the  smaller  blood-vessels  at  convenience,  and  thus 
gaining  access  to  the  muscles  (Thudichum). 

Were  this  the  principal  path  by  which  trichina?  become 
dispersed  over  an  invaded  organism,  we  should  be  able  to 
discover  numerous  examples  in  the  circulating  fluid  of  liv- 
ing animals  that  have  been  subjected  to  feeding  experi- 
ments. This  is  not  the  case,  however.  Thit  sielch  of  Iht 
life  of  this  parasite  sufficiently  emphasizes  the  fact  that  the 
consumer  of  meat  infected  with  trichina  proi'idel  the  nttans 
for  his  own  infection. 

While  tlie  consumption  of  infected  flesh  is,  in  general, 
the  manner  by  which  iuv.-jsion  takes  place,  it  by  no  means 
excludes  the  possibility  of  the  infrct'.oi  of  an  animal  taking 
place  by  intestinal  trichina;  (embryos)  which  have  passed 
from  an  already  infected  organism  with  its  fjeccs.     lo  thia 
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way  an  infected  swine  may  infect  others,  or,  in  fact,  give 
occasion  to  a  secondary  invasion  of  itself,  by  rooting  in  the 
manure  of  its  pen.  In  the  same  way  swine  may  become  tri- 
chin-infecled  from  human  beings  that  have  consumed  trichi- 
nous  pork,  when,  as  is  too  often  the  case,  the  out-houses  for 
the  family  are  placed  over  the  pig-pen,  or  lead  into  it,  or 
when  the  contents  of  the  same  are  thrown  into  the  pig-pen  for 
the  swine  to  work  over. 

Thus,  we  see  the  cycle  of  trichina-invasion  may  frequently 
continue  from  swine  to  man,  and  man  to  swine. 

Trichinae  may  be  assumed  to  be  regular  cosmopolitans. 
Whether  Noah  took  a  pair  of  them  with  him  into  the  ark 
is  probably  an  open  question.  They  have  been  discovered 
in  Germany,  England,  Scotland,  Denmark,  Sweden,  Russia, 
France,  Italy,  North  and  South  America,  Africa,  India,  Aus- 
tria, Spain,  Egypt,  and  Syria.  In  fact,  it  may  be  said  that 
tliey  have  been  found  infesting  pork  in  whatever  land  and 
■wherever  they  have  been  sought  for. 

As  to  their  presence  in  any  other  animals  than  man  and 
the  hog,  they  have  been  found  infesting  the  muscles  of  the 
cat,  dog,  rabbits,  rats,  mice,  the  marmot,  the  wild  hog  of 
Europe,  and  even  the  hippopotamus.  Gerlach  has  produced 
invasion  in  calves  and  horses,  but  Leisering's  experiments 
were  unsuccessful  in  the  latter.  Several  reports  have  been 
published  with  reference  to  the  discovery  of  trichinae  in  the 
flesh  of  fish  and  other  cold-blooded  animals  ;  but  they  all 
fail  of  experimental  proof,  and  are  nonconformable  to  our 
knowledge  of  the  physiological  activities  of  the  parasite, 
which  becomes  torpid  in  a  temperature  a  few  degrees  below 
that  of  the  ordinary  living  mammal. 

For  some  unknown  reason  they  do  not  seem  to  be  able 
to  invade  the  flesh  of  fowls,  though  some  authors  claim  to 
have  found  them  in  the  intestines.  A  case  of  trichinosis 
among  some  soldiers  from  eating  a  goose  is  reported  in  the 
"Philadelphia  Medical  Times,"  April  13,  1878,  the  accuracy 
of  which  is  very  questionable,  as  pigs  are  fully  as  easily 
stolen  as  geese,  and  no  evidence  exists  that  a  microscopic 
examination  of  the  flesh  of  the  goose  was  made. 

With  regard  to  the  invasion  of  hens,  the  following  ex- 
periments may  not  be  without  interest : 

1.  I  fed  thera  with  highly  infected  pork  in  the  natural 
way.  Results  :  negative ;  no  triohinfe  either  in  the  flesh  or 
intestines. 

2.  Assuming  that  the  trituratory  powers  of  the  gizzard 
might  be  sutficient  to  destroy  the  parasites  before  they  could 
gain  access  to  the  intestines,  I  caused  a  quantity  of  infected 
pork  to  be  chopped  for  several  hours  until  it  became  a  verit- 
able mush.  Microscopic  examination  of  the  same  revealed 
the  presence  of  numerous  living  triehinse,  when  heat  was 
also  applied.  This  mass  was  stirred  up  with  lukewarm 
water,  so  that  it  could  be  drawn  into  a  coarse  syringe  ;  the 
intestines  of  several  hens  were  then  washed  out  by  warm 
injections  as  cleanly  as  possible,  and  then  several  syringe- 
fuls  of  the  mass  were  injected,  and  the  outflow  completely 
stopped  by  artificial  means,  which  were  removed  after  the 
lapse  of  forty-eight  hours.  Results :  negative,  though  the 
hens  were  allowed  to  live  for  four  weeks. 

3.  The  abdominal  cavity  of  six  hens  was  opened,  and 
two  tablespoonfuls  of  the  watery  mass,  but  thicker  than  that 


used  for  the  injections,  poured  into  them  ;  the  aperture 
was  then  sewed  up.  The  hens  drooped  for  a  few  days, 
but  recovered,  and  ate  well.  Results  :  negative,  though  a 
queer-looking  condition  of  the  abdominal  cavity  was  re- 
vealed. Why  septicaemia  did  not  set  in  is  a  mystery  to  me. 
Lack  of  means,  and  want  of  support  by  the  State  Board 
of  Health,  prevented  my  carrying  on  many  desirable  experi- 
ments. 

( To  be  concluded.) 

TRANSFUSION  IN  GAS-POISONING. 

Bt   HENEY  J.   GAREIGUES,   M.  D., 

NEW  TOKK. 

On  the  I7th  of  February  last  I  was  requested  by  Dr. 
Ferd.  E.  Valentine  to  assist  him  professionally  in  the  treat- 
ment of  a  case  of  poisoning  with  illuminating  gas. 

A  gentleman,  forty-two  years  old,  of  excellent  constitu- 
tion and  of  strong  build,  on  retiring  in  the  evening,  had 
blown  the  gas  out,  instead  of  turning  it  off.  The  room  had 
the  size  of  an  ordinary  hall  room,  and  there  was  only  one 
gas-bracket,  placed  near  the  window.  The  next  morning, 
at  six  o'clock,  a  strong  smell  of  gas  was  noticed  in  the  cor- 
ridor, and  traced  to  the  room  occupied  by  the  said  gentle- 
man. The  door  and  transoui  being  locked  from  within,  an 
entrance  was  made  through  the  window.  The  air  in  the 
room  was  suffocating ;  the  stop-cock  on  the  gas-fixture  was 
found  open ;  and  in  the  bed  the  gentleman  was  found  lying 
unconscious.  Dr.  Valentine  and  Dr.  James  H.  Anderson 
applied  hot  bottles  and  mustard  plasters  to  the  skin,  had 
the  feet  rubbed  with  a  stiff  brush,  made  him  smell  ammo- 
nia, and  instituted  artificial  respiration.  When  I  saw  the 
patient,  at  8  a.  m.,  he  was  lying  on  his  back ;  the  face  was 
pale,  the  conjunctivae  injected,  the  pupils  dilated  to  the  ut- 
most degree  and  immovable.  A  well-marked  strabismus 
internus  was  present.  The  breathing  was  puffing — 22  per 
minute.  The  pulse  was  barely  perceptible  at  the  wrist — 
108  in  the  minute.  Reflex  action  was  active,  but  conscious- 
ness entirely  gone.  He  frequently  ground  his  teeth.  Some 
subsultus  of  the  tendons  was  observed,  and  all  the  muscles 
were  in  a  high  state  of  contraction,  especially  the  flexors] 
The  hands  were  clinched,  the  arms  bent  over  the  chest,  and 
the  knees  drawn  up. 

I  suggested  to  bleed  the  patient  and  perform  transfu- 
sion, which  being  unanimously  agreed  upon,  we  proceed- 
ed at  once  to  the  operation.  I  took  eight  ounces  of  blood 
from  the  arm  of  a  strong  and  healthy  young  negro.  While 
it  ran  into  a  bowl.  Dr.  Valentine  kept  beating  it  with  a 
fork.  Next  it  was  strained  through  a  double  layer  of  mus- 
lin— a  clean  pocket-handkerchief — in  a  tin  funnel,  and  re- 
ceived into  another  bowl  placed  in  a  basin  with  hot  water. 

While  the  blood  was  being  strained,  I  tightened  a  band- 
age above  the  elbow  of  the  patient.  No  veins  became  suf- 
ficiently prominent  at  the  elbow,  but  I  could  distinctly 
feel  a  branch  of  the  basilic  a  little  lower  down  on  the  fore- 
arm. I  made  an  incision,  three  quarters  of  an  inch  long, 
through  the  skin,  at  an  acute  angle  with  the  course  of  the 
vein,  and  dissected  the  adipose  tissue  off  from  the  vessel. 
I  introduced  a  probe  under  it,  and  bent  it  at  the  upper  end, 
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so  as  to  form  a  hook,  preventing  the  probe  from  falling.  I 
trade  a  small  incision  in  the  vein  with  a  lancet,  and  evacu- 
ated about  eight  ounces  of  dark  blood.  While  the  blood 
was  flawing,  the  breathing  improved  somewhat.  When 
Dr.  Valentine  reported  that  the  pulse  on  the  other  arm  be- 
came very  small,  wo  stopped.  Then  I  introduced  the  noz- 
zle of  the  transfusion  apparatus,  which  I  constructed  and 
described  in  1878  (see  "American  Journal  of  Obstetrics," 
vol.  xi,  p.  754),  into  the  vein,  which  it  filled  entirely.  As- 
sisted by  Dr.  Anderson,  I  injected  very  slowly  about  six 
ounces  of  the  dcfibrinated  blood.  During  the  injection, 
which  took  about  three  quarters  of  an  hour,  the  pulse  be- 
came fuller  and  sank  to  92  per  miimte,  and  the  breathing, 
although  retaining  its  frequency,  became  so  natural  in  char- 
acter as  to  resemble  that  during  normal  sleep.  When  we 
had  finished,  the  patient  could  be  roused  sufficiently  from 
his  comatose  condition  to  make  him  swallow  some  nmmoni- 
aled  water  and  black  coffee ;  but,  as  he  was  yet  very  sleepy, 
lie  was  constantly  roused  by  Dr.  Valentine,  by  means  of 
ll'igellation  and  the  application  of  the  electrodes  of  a  Gaiffe's 
faradization  apjjaratus,  one  of  which  ended  in  a  metallic 
brush. 

Three  hours  later  he  was  sufficiently  aroused  to  recog- 
nize his  friends,  and  even  speak  a  few  words.  The  pupils 
had  become  smaller,  and  responded  to  light.  At  the  end 
of  the  next  two  hours,  consciousness  had  so  entirely  re- 
turned that  Dr.  Valentine,  who  at  that  time  was  the  only 
physician  present,  alloweil  him  to  take  short  snatches  of 
sleep.  At  half-past  seven,  pulse  and  respiration  were  nor- 
mal ;  the  patient  laughed  and  chatted  cheerfully,  and  had 
only  a  slight  headache.  As  a  precaution,  he  was  ordered 
to  be  waked  up  every  hour  during  the  night.  The  next 
morning  he  felt  perfectly  well,  except  some  soreness  pro- 
duced by  the  divers  cutaneous  stimulants  used  on  the  pre- 
vious day.     His  pulse  was  full,  and  beat  64  in  the  minute. 

The  symptoms  were  those  commonly  observed  in  poi- 
soning by  oxide  of  carbon,  with  the  exception  of  the  color 
of  the  blood,  which  in  that  poisoning  is  said  to  be  light-col- 
ored, like  arterial  blood.  In  our  case  it  was  dark,  as  ven- 
ous blood  commonly  is.  This  is  probably  due  to  the  fact 
that  illuminating  giis  is  carbon  Injdroi/en, 

I  report  this  case  in  order  to  call  attention  once  more 
to  the  advantages  offered  by  transfusion.  Here  it  was  not 
a  case  of  acute  ana>mia  which  called  for  the  operation,  but 
one  of  toxivmia.  We  had  to  deal  with  a  man  who,  although 
somewhat  improved  by  cutaneous  stimulation,  was  yet  in  a 
very  precarious  condition.  The  mere  evacuation  of  some 
of  the  poisoned  blood  gave  some  relief, but  the  effect  of  the 
injection  of  fresh,  detibrinated,  healthy  blood,  full  of  oxy- 
gen, was  instantaneous,  aiid  impressed  all  of  us  most  favor- 
ably. 

The  operation  itself  is  so  simple  th.it  anybody  who  can 
use  a  knife  and  a  forceps  intelligently  can  perform  it.  With 
a  single  exception,  the  implements  needed  arc  so  common 
that  they  are  found  in  every  house,  or  can  be  procured  at 
the  shortest  notice.  If  a  funnel  is  not  at  hand,  the  bottom 
may  be  knocked  out  of  a  wine-bottle,  and  the  upper  part 
used  to  sustain  the  cloth  serving  as  strainer. 

Only  one  particular  instrument  is  required  besides  what 


every  phvsician  carries,  or  ought  to  carry,  in  his  pocket- 
case,  namely,  the  transiusion  apparatus.  Most  of  these  in- 
struments are  so  bulky,  fragile,  and  expensive,  that  the  gen- 
eral practitioner  rarely  possesses  one.  It  has  been  suggested 
that  an  aspirator  might  be  used ;  but  it  is  difficult,  if  not 
impossible,  to  keep  this  instrument  so  scrupulously  clean 
and  aseptic  as  a  transfusion  apparatus  ought  to  be.  And, 
like  all  pistou  instruments,  it  has  the  fault  that,  as  a  rule,  it 
does  not  work  when  needed.  In  cities  a  fine  ctthctcr,  a 
piece  of  rubber  tubing,  and  a  small  funnel  noay,  perhaps,  be 
obtained  in  a  drug-store ;  but  this  is  by  no  means  sure,  and 
such  a  catheter  will  very  likely  be  found  quite  difficult  to 
introduce  in  the  small,  collapsed  vein  into  which  commonly 
the  transfusion  must  be  made. 

My  apparatus  has  the  advantages  of  being  small,  light, 
and  flcxib  e,  easy  to  keep  clean,  easy  to  introduce  int'j  a 
small  branch  of  a  vein,  easy  to  manage  even  without  skilled 
assistance,  and  quite  inexpensive.  It  wjjs  originally  made 
by  George  Tiemann  &  Co.,  C7  Chatham  Street,  who  sell  it 
for  84.00.  A  chief  point  in  the  operation  is  to  inject  so 
slowly  that  the  blood  enters  the  vein  merely  in  a  thin 
stream,  or  almost  drop  by  drop.  After  having  been  used, 
the  apparatus  must  be  taken  to  pieces,  and  every  part  of  it 
scrubbud  anl  disinfected  by  immersion  in  a  fivc-por-cent. 
solution  of  carbolic  acid.  When  it  is  to  be  used  again, 
it  suffices  to  let  some  clean  water  go  through  it  before  it  is 
used  for  the  blood.  All  air  must  be  driven  out  by  com- 
pressing the  bulb  entirely  ;  but,  when  once  the  whole  appa- 
ratus is  filled  with  blood,  it  ought  only  to  be  worked  by 
>light  compression  between  the  thumb  and  the  index  finger. 

1  am  not  aware  that  transfusion  has  been  used  before  in 
cases  of  poisoning;  but  the  striking  eflfect  obtained  in  our 
case  ought  to  recommend  it  in  similar  occurrences. 


A  CASE  OF  PAINLESS   LABOR  m    A   PA- 
TIENT  WITH   PARAPLEGIA. 

bt  frank  w.  epley,  m.  d., 

KEW   RlrQXON'D,    WISCUS'EI-V. 

Os  the  12th  day  of  April,  1877,  I  was  called  to  sec  Mrs. 
W.,  ,-.  native  of  Ireland,  mother  of  ten  children,  and  about 
forty-three  years  of  age. 

Ill  1864  she  had  been  a  subject  of  hemiplegia,  and  help- 
less for  several  weeks.  The  attack,  however,  terminated  in 
ultimate  complete  recovery,  with  the  exception  o(  a  certain 
mental  weakness  noticeable  to  friends. 

Upon  ray  arrival,  I  found  a  somewhat  spare  woman,  of 
medium  height,  moderately  well  nourished,  and  of  nervous 
temperament.  She  w.ts  pregnant,  had  carried  to  term,  and 
labor  had  begun  at  about  0  a.  m.  of  that  day.  She  had  felt 
well,  and  h.id  dressed  herself  th;it  morning. 

A  neighboring  physician  had  been  summoned,  who,  upon 
his  arrival,  found  that  the  pains  had  cc.isod  and  all  was 
quiet.  Upon  interrogating  her,  he  found  there  had  been 
no  movement  of  the  bowels  for  some  time,  and,  after  order- 
ing a  cathartic  powder  of  some  kind,  ho  went  home.  Soon 
■nfter,  the  husband  became  satisfied  th.it  all  was  not  right, 
and  summoned  me.  Up ;>n  examination.  I  f.iund  at  the 
vulvar  opening  a  fiat  tumor,  dense  and  firm,  occupying  the 
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•whole  of  the  inferior  portion  of  the  recto-%'aginal  septum 
and  interfering  materially  with  the  subsequent  introduction 
of  the  forceps.  There  was  no  sign  of  fluctuation,  either 
then  or  afterward.  The  os  was  soft,  and  opened  to  about 
the  size  of  a  silver  dollar.  There  was  complete  paraplegia. 
I  introduced  a  catheter  and  relieved  the  bladder  of  about 
two  pints  of  thick,  flocculent,  ammoniacal  urine,  and  ordered 
a  copious  enema,  which  brought  away  a  large  amount  of 
faecal  matter,  without  the  least  knowledge  on  the  part  of  the 
patient  that  anytliing  was  being  done,  so  far  as  sensations 
were  concerned.  I  then  left  the  case  to  nature,  and  ran- 
sacked my  library  for  light  upon  the  subject. 

On  the  morning  of  April  13th  I  visited  the  patient  again, 
accompanied  by  my  friend.  Dr.  C.  F.  King.  There  had  been 
no  progress,  so  far  as  the  labor  was  concerned,  for  twenty- 
four  hours.  Paraplegia  was  complete.  The  patient  had 
not  rested  or  taken  food.  The  abdominal  walls  were  flaccid, 
the  uterus  seemed  in  the  same  condition,  and  it  was  with  a 
good  deal  of  apprehension  that  we  proceeded  to  effect  de- 
livery with  the  forceps.  This  was  finally  accomplished, 
without,  so  far  as  could  be  detected,  the  least  action  of  the 
uterus.  As  traction  was  made  with  the  forceps,  the  uterus 
and  its  contents  were  compressed  firmly  through  the  abdomi- 
nal walls.  We  had  expected  haemorrhage,  and  we  had  it, 
but  not  to  the  extent  we  had  feared.  After  the  removal  of 
the  placenta,  the  uterus  was  held  firmly  in  the  pelvic  cavity 
until  the  haemorrhage  had  nearly  ceased,  when  a  large  com- 
press and  firm  binder  were  substituted.  The  child  was 
still-born. 

During  the  manipulations  with  the  instrument  the  pa- 
tient felt  no  pain  except  rhythmical  grinding  pains  in  the 
epigastrium ;  after  the  delivery,  the  vaginal  tumor  was  ex- 
amined, but  nothing  more  was  discovered  except  that  it 
appeared  somewhat  more  enlarged. 

The  next  day,  April  14th,  the  temperature  reached  103° 
Fahr.,  and  on  the  16th  104°.  The  patient  had  chills  and 
all  the  symptoms  of  septicasmia,  though  the  lochia  were  nor- 
mal, except  that  the  discharge  was  slight  unless  the  patient's 
position  was  changed.  The  urine  and  faeces  passed  without 
the  knowledge  of  the  patient.  The  vagina  was  kept  cleansed 
by  injections  of  a  one-to-twenty  solution  of  carbolic  acid. 

On  the  morning  of  April  20th,  upon  my  arrival  I  was 
told  that  "  that  lump  had  broke  and  run  awfully."  The 
opening  had  taken  place  a  little  to  the  right  of  the  median 
line  and  just  within  the  vulva,  and  a  probe  readily  followed 
a  sinus  leading  up  the  recto-vaginal  septum  for  a  distance 
of  about  eight  inches,  then  going  to  the  right  of  the  rectum, 
terminating  in  the  region  of  the  promontory  of  the  sacrum. 
This  was  syringed  several  times  daily  with  disinfectants, 
and  in  due  time  (about  two  months)  healed.  Her  tempera- 
ture became  normal,  or  nearly  so. 

The  paralysis  continued,  however.  Bed  sores  formed 
on  both  hips,  and  finally  over  the  sacrum.  These  were  very 
deep  and  foetid,  though  perfectly  painless. 

The  lower  extremities  became  very  cedematous.  On  the 
22d  of  August,  assisted  by  my  friend  and  student,  Dr.  George 
Jackson,  I  removed  the  coccyx  and  a  good  share  of  the  now 
carious  sacrum.  The  patient  failed  gradually,  and  died  on 
the  20th  of  September.     No  autopsy  could  be  obtained. 
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WOMAN'S  HOSPITAL. 

Reported  by  James  R.  Goffe,  il.  D.,  House  Surgeon. 

(Seevioe  of  Dr.  THOMAS  ADDIS  EMMET.) 

TWO   CASES   OF   LACERATED   CERVIX    UTERI. 

Case  I. — Mrs.  Annie  K.,  aged  twenty-nine,  birthplace  Ire- 
land, was  admitted  to  the  Hospital  April  13,  1882.  Has  been 
married  seven  years,  and  is  the  mother  of  four  children.  Never 
had  a  miscarriage.  Her  first  child  was  born  six  years  ago ;  labor 
tedious,  continuing  for  thirty-one  hours  (was  attended  by  a 
midwife).  Last  labor,  eighteen  months  ago.  All  confinements 
terminated  naturally,  i.  e.,  no  instruments  were  used.  She  has 
suffered  since  the  birth  of  first  child  with  "  falhng  of  the 
womb,"  which  has  grown  worse  with  each  succeeding  labor. 
Has  suffered  with  almost  constant  leucoiThoja,  and  during  the 
past  two  years  witli  iuiperfect  control  of  bladder.  Tlie  womb 
comes  "  out  into  the  world  "  when  on  her  feet  for  any  length  of 
time.  She  menstruated  first  at  the  age  of  fifteen,  but  only 
once.  Then  there  was  an  entire  cessation  for  two  years,  dur- 
ing which  time  she  was  perfectly  well.  Since  the  re-establish- 
ment of  menstruation,  the  periods  have  occurred  regularly. 

On  examination,  there  was  found  a  rupture  of  the  pcrinteum 
down  to  the  sphincter  ani,  an  extensive  proctocele,  and  bilateral 
laceration  of  the  cervix  down  to  the  vaginal  janction,  with  so- 
called  elongation  of  the  anterior  lip,  that  snout-like  condition  so 
frequently  seen.  Evidences  of  old  cellulitis  were  also  found  in 
tlie  left  broad  ligament,  causing  the  uterus  to  be  tilted  somewhat 
to  the  left  side.  The  patient  was  immediately  put  on  hot-water 
treatment  with  astringent  applications,  and  the  uterus  was  held 
in  place  by  a  cotton-pad. 

April  '2oth. — Dr.  Emmet  closed  the  cervix  in  the  following 
manner  :  The  lips  were  denuded  on  each  side  in  the  usual  way, 
except  that  the  angle  of  denudation  was  extended  slightly  for- 
ward and  laterally  into  the  vaginal  mucous  membrane  in  such 
a  manner  as  to  make  the  length  of  the  denuded  surface  on  the 
posterior  lip  as  long  as  its  corresponding  surface  on  the  anterior 
lip.  Silver  sutures  were  then  passed,  making  the  point  of  en- 
trance of  each  successive  sntni'e  in  the  anttrior  lip  exactly  the 
same  distance  from  the  angle  as  its  point  of  exit  in  tlie  posterior 
lip.  The  surfaces  were  thus  accurately  approximated,  and  the 
last  suture  on  each  side  necessarily  brouglit  the  tip  of  each  lip 
in  contact  with  the  tip  of  the  other.  By  this  means,  the  appar- 
ent superabundant  tissue  of  the  anterior  lip  was  disposed  of  and 
tlie  cervix  made  symmetrical. 

May  Jftli. — The  stitches  were  removed,  and  union  was  found 
perfect. 

May  SJftJi. — PeriuEeorrhaphy  was  done,  the  denuded  surface 
being  extended  up  the  rectal  wall  to  an  unusual  extent  for  the 
purpose  of  relieving  the  proctocele. 

June  1st. — Stitches  removed;  union  complete. 

June  12th. — Discharged  cured. 

The  interesting  points  in  the  case  were  the  methods  of  de- 
nuding and  approximating  the  lips  of  the  cervix.  Dr.  Emmet 
thinks  that  the  so-called  elongated  anterior  lip  so  often  seen  is 
not  due  to  actual  increase  of  tissue  in  the  cervix  itself,  but  to  a 
sort  of  preputial  fold  of  the  vaginal  and  bladder  wall  at  their 
junction  with  the  cervix.  This  he  demonstrates  by  passing  a 
sound  into  the  bladder,  and  depressing  the  wall  just  anterior  to 
the  cervix.  It  is  then  seen  that  the  distance  from  the  vaginal 
junction  to  the  extremity  of  the  anterior  lip  is  only  normal. 

Case  II. — Mrs.  Sarah  C,  aged  forty,  Ireland,  was  admitted 
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to  the  hospital  April  17,  1882,  with  the  following  history :  Mar- 
ried seventeen  years;  cliildrcn,  four;  miscarriages,  five  —  all 
since  birth  of  last  child,  ten  years  ago.  First  labor  sixteen  years 
ago,  severe;  ruptured  the  pcriniEuni.  Last  labor  ten  years  ago. 
Comniciiced  with  flooding;  child  extracted  with  forceps.  Men- 
struated at  fourteen;  regular;  duration  five  and  six  days;  normal 
in  amount;  no  pain.  For  past  two  years  has  menstruated  every 
two  weeks;  very  profuse.  At  times  has  frequent  and  painful 
micturition,  lasting  several  days;  at  other  times  does  not  pass 
water  more  than  once  in  twenty-four  hours.  Bowels  confined. 
Tires  easily.     Eight  years  ago  had  perinieum  oloscil. 

Examination  disclosed  a  bilateral  laceration  of  the  cervix 
down  to  the  vaginal  junction,  with  cystic  degeneration  of  Na- 
bothian  glands  in  both  lips,  and  apparent  elongation  of  the  ante- 
rior lip.  She  was  put  at  once  on  the  nsual  routine  treatment — 
liot  douches,  puncture  of  the  cysts,  and  iodine  apiilications. 

May  9lh. — Dr.  Emmet  closed  the  cervix,  denuding  the  lips 
and  approximating  the  surfaces  as  in  the  foregoing  case.  Tlie 
angle  of  denudation  exten<led  out  so  far  on  the  vaginal  wall 
that,  in  [inssing  the  sutures,  one  passed  through  into  Douglas's 
cul-de-sac.  Dr.  Emmet  remarked  that  it  would  entitle  the  pa- 
tient to  some  peritonitis,  but  the  suture  was  not  withdrawn,  and 
the  patient,  however,  had  no  unuual  symptoms. 

May  18th. — Left  side  perfect.  Nearly  all  the  stitches  on  the 
right  side  have  cut  out.  These  were  removed,  ether  was  ad- 
ministered, and  the  surfaces  were  again  approximated  by  six 
sutures. 

May  25th. — Sutures  removed  ;  edges  inclined  to  roll  out 
along  the  line  on  right  side ;  ordered  applications  of  nitrate  of 
silver. 

June  ht. — All  irregularities  smoothed  down;  cervix  sym 
metrical. 

June  .?</(. —  Discharged  cared. 

The  same  demonstration  of  the  preputial  fold  of  vaginal  and 
bladder  wall  was  made  as  in  the  case  above. 


^^ook  |loti«s, 

A  Dictionary  of  Medicine,  including  General  Pathology,  Gen- 
eral Therapeutics,  Hygiene,  and  the  Uiwaaes  Peculiar  to 
Women  and  Children.  By  various  writers.  Edited  by 
KiciiAnn  QuAi.v,  M.  D.,  F.  R.  S.,  etc.  New  York:  D.  Ap- 
pleton  &  Co.,  18S;5.     l'|).  xviii-l,81G. 

It  is  seldom  indeed  that  the  editor  of  a  variorum  work  meets 
with  the  good  fortune  to  secure  so  large  and  efficient  a  corps  of 
collaborators  as  are  included  in  Dr.  Cjuain's  list,  which  embraces 
the  following  well-known  names:  Mr.  William  Adams,  Dr.  Will- 
iam Aitken,  Dr.  T.  (.•|illor<l  Allbult,  Dr.  \V.  II.  Allchin,  Dr. 
(ieorge  \V.  Halfour,  Dr.  Robert  Barnes,  Dr.  U.  Charlton  Hastian, 
Dr.  C.  «.  IL  Biiumler,  Dr.  Marcus  Reck,  Mr.  Edward  Bellamy, 
Dr.  J.  Henry  Benuet,  Sir  J.  Risdon  Bennett,  Dr.  Carl  Binz,  Dr. 
.1.  Syer  Bristowe,  Dr.  W.  H.  Broadbent,  Dr.  C.  E.  Brown-Se- 
i|iiard.  T)r.  T.  Lander  Hrunton,  Dr.  George  Buchanan.  Mr.  IL  T. 
Butlin,  Dr.  Thomas  Buzzard,  the  late  Mr.  G.  W.  Callender,  Dr. 
W.  R.  Carpenter,  Mr.  R.  Rrudenell  Carter,  the  late  Dr.  .1.  Lock- 
hart  Clarke,  Dr.  W.  Fairlie  Clarke,  the  late  Mr.  J.  T.  Clover,  Dr. 
T.  Spencer  Cobbold,  Dr.  Alexander  Collie,  the  late  Sir  John 
Rose  Corinack,  Mr.  T.  B.  Curling,  Dr.  J.  Matthews  Duncan,  Mr. 
.\rthur  E.  Durham,  Dr.  M,  G.  Echcverria,  Dr.  William  Ewart, 
Dr.  Robert  Farqubarson,  Sir  Josejdi  Fayrer,  Dr.  Samuel  Fou- 
wick,  Dr.  David  Ferrier,  l)r.  Balthazar  W.  Foster,  Dr.  E.  Long 
Fox,  the  late  Dr.  Tilbury  Fox,  Captain  Douglas  Gallon,  the  late 
Mr.  Goorgo  U.  Gubcuyeu,  Dr.  Samuel  Gee,  Dr.  Rickman  J.  God- 


lee,  Dr.  Clement  Godson,  Dr.  W.  R.  Gowcrs,  Dr.  T.  Henry  Green, 
Mr.  J.  'Warrington  Ilaward,  Dr.  G.  Ernest  Herman,  Dr.  J.  Brax- 
ton Hicks,  Dr.  Berkeley  Hill,  Mr.  Timothy  Holmes,  Dr.  Benja- 
min Howard.  Mr.  .Jonathan  Hutchinson,  Sir  William  .Tenner,  Dr. 
Joseph  Jones,  Dr.  P.  W.  Latham,  the  late  .Mr.  Harrj'  Leach.  Dr. 
J.  Wickham  Legg,  Dr.  Robert  Liveing,  Sir  William  MacCorniac, 
Mr.  Charles  Macnamara,  Dr.  John  Maepherson,  Dr.  T.  More 
Madden,  Dr.  Patrick  Manson,  the  late  Dr.  Charles  Mnrclnson, 
Mr.  Edward  Nottleship,  Miss  Florence  Nightingale,  Dr.  W.  M. 
Ord,  Sir  James  Paget,  the  late  Dr.  Edmund  A.  Parkes,  Dr.  F. 
W.  Pavy,  the  late  Dr.  T.  Bevill  Peacock,  Dr.  W.  S.  Playfair,  Dr. 
G.  Vivian  Poore,  Dr.  R.  Dougl  is  Powell,  Mr.  J.  Neiten  Rad- 
cliffe.  Dr.  Frederick  T.  Roberts,  Dr.  William  Roberts.  Dr.  Alfred 
.Sangsler,  Dr.  R.  Saundby,  the  late  Dr.  Edward  C.  Seaton,  Mr. 
John  Simon,  Dr.  Alexander  R.  Simpson,  Dr.Eustace  Smith,  Dr. 
Robert  Soutliey,  Dr.  T.  Grainger  Stewart,  Mr.  J.  F.  Streatfield, 
Dr.  George  Thin,  Sir  Henry  Thompson,  Dr.  J.  C.  Thorowgood, 
Dr.  J.  Batty  Take,  Mr.  T.  Spencer  WelLs,  Sir  Era.«mos  Wilson, 
and  Dr.  Allred  Wiltshire.  We  have  mentioned  only  the  names 
of  those  of  the  contributors  who  are  well  known  in  this  country. 

The  preparation  of  this  great  work  mu-t  have  occupied  Dr. 
Quain  and  his  collaborators  for  several  years  back,  and  they  are 
all  to  be  congratulated  on  having  brought  it  to  so  satisfactory 
an  issue.  The  book  is  in  reality  a  cyclopaedia  of  medicine  and 
surgery,  the  special  and  very  decided  merits  of  which  are,  that 
it  is  not  the  product  of  one  man's  grubbing,  of  the  sort  exctupli- 
fied  in  the  past  by  the  cognate  works  of  Copland  and  Cooper; 
that  it  is  not  so  ditluso  and  interminable  as  the  great  German 
work  now  in  course  of  publication  under  Eulenburg's  supervi- 
sion, or  as  the  various  French  cyclopicdias ;  but  that  it  certainly 
presents,  within  a  reasonable  compass,  such  a  picture  of  the 
medicine  and  surgery  of  the  present  day  as  will  prove  service- 
able as  a  guide  to  its  readers  for  several  years  to  come,  and  re- 
main for  all  time  a  book  of  reference  that  will  prove  of  the 
greatest  value  to  those  who  in  future  years  may  have  to  under- 
take the  task  of  in(iuiring  into  the  facts  and  doctrines  that  they 
will  find  to  Lave  led  up  to  the  period  of  tlieir  own  work. 

The  volume  is  a  hanil.some  one.  Although  the  type  is  small, 
the  printing  has  been  done  so  well  that  the  page  is  not  at  all 
irksome  to  the  eye.  The  fact  that  there  is  but  one  volume 
seems  to  us  a  decided  advantage.  Large  type  and  the  avoidance 
of  bulkiness  are  highly  desirable  in  the  cjise  of  books  intended 
to  be  re.ad  through  in  course,  but,  in  the  case  of  cyclopadias, 
multiplicity  of  volumes  becomes  far  more  objectionable  than  the 
large  size  of  a  single  volume. 


A  Syttem  of  Surgery  ;  Pathological,  Diagnottif.  Therapeutic, 
and  Operatire.  By  Sa.miel  D.  Gross.  M.  D.,  LL.  D.,  D.  C. 
L.  Oxon.,  LL.  D.  Cant-ab.,  Emeritus  Professor  of  Surgery  in 
the  JetTerson  Medical  College.  Illustrated  by  upward  of  six- 
teen hundred  engravings.  Sixth  edition,  thoroughly  revised 
and  greatly  improve*!.  In  two  volumes.  Philudelpbia: 
Henry  C.  Lea's  Son  &  Co.,  1882.  Pp.  xsxii-35  to  1194,  in- 
clusive; xxxii-Ul  to  1174,  inclusive. 

This  is  no  new  work,  but  one  with  which  every  American 
surgeon  is  aciiuaintod,  and  to  which  he  has  long  been  occns- 
tomed  to  refer.  As  we  notice  the  additions  in  this  book,  com- 
plete almost  to  the  time  of  its  going  to  press — the  record  of  im- 
portant cases,  the  improvement  in  all  departments  of  surgery — 
we  can  but  wonder  at  the  activity  of  the  author.  There  is  lit- 
tle in  tlio  way  of  criticism  which  can  be  said  about  a  book 
which  is  so  well  known,  and  w  hich  has  been  approved  for  so 
long  a  time.  What  we  have  always  admired  about  the  work  is 
the  portion  which  is  devotetl  to  the  subject  of  inflammation. 
Few  writers  bavo  presented  it  in  a  more  concise  and  readable 
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forai,  and  the  theories  of  the  best  English  and  German  palliolo- 
gista  are  stated  clearly.  Upon  this  subject  Dr.  Gross  wisely  re- 
mnrlis  that  it  is  not  by  following  a  theory,  or  theories,  that  we 
can  become  intimately  acquainted  with  this  subject,  but  by  close 
and  continued  observation  and  rellection.  We  should  expect 
that  a  man  of  sncli  habits  of  thought  would  be  conservative; 
hence  it  is  that  he  adheres  to  his  belief,  in  the  value  of  bleeding 
as  a  therapeutic  measure.  In  this  view  he  is  not  alone.  The 
same  conservative  turn  of  mind  has  prevented  him,  we  think, 
from  recognizing  the  gieat  merit  of  antiseptic  surgery,  and  of 
according  to  Mr.  Lister  that  generous  recognition  of  merit  which 
his  great  services  to  humanity  deserve.  With  clean,  sweet  hos- 
pitals, the  older  generatiim  of  surgeons  are  apt  to  forget  the 
pre-antiseptic  days  when  a  surgeon  opened  a  joint,  or  performed 
almost  any  of  the  major  operations,  with  fear  and  trembling  as 
to  tlio  result.  The  revolution  does  not  consist  in  the  use  of  car- 
bolic acid,  nor  in  greater  technical  skill,  but  in  increased  care 
and  cleanliness.  Dr.  Gross  has  had  opportunities  to  be  useful 
sucli  as  few  men  enjoy.  May  ho  long  be  spared  to  humanity 
and  to  the  profession. 


The  Principles  and  Practice  of  Surgery.  By  John  AsnnuRST, 
Jr.,  M.  D.,  Professor  of  Clinical  Surgery  in  the  University  of 
Pennsylvania,  etc.  Third  edition,  enlarged  and  thoroughly 
revised.  With  five  hundred  and  fifty-five  illustrations.  Phila- 
delphia: Henry  C.  Lea's  Son  &  Co.,  1882.  Pp.  xviii-33  to 
106i,  inclusive. 

Without  being  so  comprehensive  a  work  as  Gjoss's,  Ag- 
new's,  or  Holmes's,  Dr.  Ashiiurst's  work  furnishes  an  excellent 
manual  for  ever.,-day  use.  It  is  efsentially  practical,  and  covers 
the  wide  field  of  surgery  in  as  concise  a  manner  as  possible. 
The  author  offers  no  new  theories  for  treatment  or  for  opera- 
tive procedure.  In  regard  to  venesection,  he  believes  it  is  very 
rarely  indicated,  and  has  practiced  it  on  very  few  occasions. 
Listerism  he  does  not  believe  in,  claiming  that  it  is  cumbersome, 
and  leads  to  no  better  results  than  other  methods.  Certainly 
tlie  results  of  Mr.  Lister's  teaching  in  Germany  and  France  do 
not  support  the  latter  statement.  The  fact  that  the  book  has 
already  reachi-d  its  third  edition  is  sufficient  evidence  of  its  ac- 
ceptability to  the  profession. 


A  Guide  to  TlierapeuticB  and  Materia  Medica.  By  Robert 
Faeqiihaeson,  M.  D.  Edin.,  F.  R.  C.  P.  Lond.,  late  Lecturer 
on  Materia  Medica  at  St.  Mary's  Hospital  Medical  School, 
etc.  Third  American  edition,  revised  by  the  author.  En- 
larged and  adai)ted  to  the  U.  S.  Pliarmacopoeia  by  Frank 
WooDBTiET,  il.  D.,  Physician  to  the  German  Hospital,  Phila- 
delphia. Philadelphia:  Henry  C.  Lea's  Son  &  Co.,  1882. 
Pp.  526. 

Dr.  Farquhaeso:^  has  tried,  in  this  little  volume,  to  put  the 
great  subject  of  therapf  utics  on  a  scientific  basis.  He  has  made 
no  attempt  at  classification,  yet  his  book  is  written  from  the 
stand-point  of  tlie  physiological  action  of  drugs.  In  his  intro- 
duction he  has  given  some  admirable  rules  for  prescribing.  In 
the  body  of  the  work  he  has  tried  to  follow  what  seems  to  us 
an  excellent  plan — namely,  to  prepent  the  physiological  effects 
of  the  drug,  and  then  to  trace  its  therapeutical  uses  from  these 
effects.  The  tendency  to  make  practical  application  of  physio- 
logical facts  is  growing  among  medical  men.  This  third  edition 
is  lieightened  in  value  by  the  excellent  additions  made  by  tiie 
American  editor.  We  do  not  hesitate  to  pronounce  it  the  best 
book  of  its  size  on  the  subject  in  the  English  limguage.  We 
wish  it  were  more  complete  on  many  subjects,  but  for  its  size  it 
goes  over  as  much  ground  a.s  it  is  possible  to  do. 


Lectures  on  the  Pathological  Anatomy  of  the  Kenous  System. 
Diseases  of  the  Spinal   Cord.     By  J.  M.  Charcot,  Professor 
to  the  Faculty  of  Medicine  of  Paris,  etc.     Trau'^lated  from 
the  reports  by  Dr.  E.  Brissaud,  in  the  ''Progres  Medical," 
by  Cornelius  G.  Comtgs,  M.  D.,  Lecturer  on  Clinical  Medi- 
cine to  the  Cincinnati  Hospital,  etc.     Cincinnati:  Peter  G. 
Thomson,  1881.     Pp.  xi-165.     [Price,  $1.75.] 
Ant  book  with  the  name  of  so  noted  an  author  as  Charcot 
on  the  title-page  will  certainly  be  read  with  interest  by  the  medi- 
cal profession.     The  work  under  consideration  fully  supports 
the  lecturer's  reputation  for  original  research  and  a  thorough 
knowledge  of  his  subject.     The  opening  [)agcs  are  devoted  to  a 
recapitulation  of  what  is  already  fully  understood  concerning 
the  topographical  relations  of  the  different  segments  of  the  cord, 
but  as  we  advance  we  find  that  the  chapters  on  the  difterent 
varieties  of  degeneration,  myelitis,  localizations  in  the  gray  sub- 
stance, etc.,  if  not  entirely  new,  present  so  many  new  features 
that  the  book  can  safely  be  recommended  to  both  students  and 
practitioners  as  a  work  of  exceptional  excellence.     Numerous 
original  illustrations  help  to  elucidate  the  author's  views. 

As  a  translation,  very  little  can  be  said  in  its  favor.  It  con- 
tains several  errors,  and  a  great  deal  of  badly  expressed  Eng- 
lish. In  the  preface  the  writer  informs  us  that  his  translation 
formed  Professor  Charcot's  course  for  1879-'80.  Why  Charcot 
should  have  preferred  a  poor  English  translation  of  his  lectures 
to  his  native  tongue  is  a  problem  which  only  tlie  autlior  of  the 
foregoing  remarkable  statement  can  solve.  Further  on  the 
translation  is  twice  referred  to  as  they.  Taking  tliese  faults,  and 
many  others,  into  consideration,  we  are  forced  to  agree  with  the 
writer  when  lie  says  lie  is  sure  tliat  others  might  have  made  the 
translation  better  than  himself. 


A  Supplementary  Catalogue  of  the  Pathological  Museum  of  St. 
George's  Hospital:   a  Description  of  the  Specimens  added 
during  the  Years  1866-1S81.     By  Isambard  Owen,  M.  D., 
Curator.    London  :  J.  &  A.  Churchill,  1882.    Pp.  xxsiv-284. 
The  pathological  preparations  described  in  this  volume  com- 
prise those  numbered  from  3,403  to  4,284.    The  first  volume  was 
issued  in  1866.    References  are  given  to  the  transactioijs  of  vari- 
ous societies,  to  the  registrars'  records  of  medical  and  surgical 
cases  preserved  in  the  hospital,  so  that  one  can  readily  find  a 
full  report  of  the  case  from  which  any  specimen  was  obtained.   If 
more  of  the  hospitals  would  publish  catalogues  of  the  specimens 
contained  in  the  different  museums  connected  with  tliem,  much 
exceedingly  valuable   material   would   become   available.     The 
volume  is  well  printed,  and  reflects  much  credit  on  the  curator. 

BOOKS  AXD   PAMPHLETS   RECEIVED. 

Fifty-seventh  Annual  Report  of  the  Massachusetts  Charita- 
ble Eye  and  Ear  Infirmary,  for  the  year  1882.    Boston.    Pp.39. 

Manual  of  Gynascology.  By  D.  Berry  Hart,  M.  D.,  F.  R.  C. 
P.  E.,  Lecturer  on  Midwifery  and  Diseases  of  Women,  School 
of  Medicine,  Edinburgh,  etc.,  and  A.  H.  Barbour,  M.  A.,  B.  Sc, 
M.  B.,  Assistant  to  the  Professor  of  Midwifery,  University  of 
Edinburgh,  etc.  Vol.  L  With  eight  plates  and  one  hundred 
and  ninety-two  woodcuts.  New  York :  William  Wood  &  Co., 
1883.  Pp.  xviii-313.  [Wood's  Library  of  Standard  Medical 
Authors.] 

Diseases  of  Modern  Life.  By  Benjamin  Ward  Richardson, 
M.  D.,  M.  A.,  F.  R.  S.,  F.  R.  C.  P.,  etc.  New  York:  D.  Apple- 
ton  &  Co.,  1883.     Pp.  xii-520.     [Paper;  price,  lOc] 

Dell'  Anemia  Splenica.  Del  Dott.  G.  Banti,  Aiuto-Dissettore 
alia  Scuola  d'Anatomia  Patologiea  di  Firenze,  etc.  Firenze: 
Successor!  Le  Monnier,  1882.    Pp.  70.     [Estratto  dalle  Pubbli- 
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cazioni  del  R.  Istituto  di  Studii  superiori  in  Firenzo,  Sezione  di 
Medicina  e  Cbinirpa  o  Sciiola  di  Farraacia.] 

The  Pliysiolo};y  of  Alcoliolics.  An  Address.  By  William 
B.  Carpenter,  M.  D.,  LL.  D.,  F.  R.  S  ,  etc.  New  York :  National 
Temperance  Society  and  Publication  House,  1883.     Pp.  22. 

Animal  Reports  of  tlie  Sanitary  Protection  Association  of 
Newport,  R.  I.,  for  1881-'82.     Pp.  7. 

The  Dangers  of  Impure  Ice.     Report,  etc.     By  Professors 
Raplinel   Pumpelly,    of   the   United   States   Gcolo(,'ical  Survey 
"S       fCliairman),  William  B.  Hills,  of  Harvard  University,  and  Dr, 
II.  R.  Storer.     Pp.  12.     [Reprint  from  the  "Sanitarian."] 

The  Philosophical  Relations  of  Heat  to  Disease.  By  Ro- 
maine  J.  Curtiss,  M.  D.,  .loliet,  Illinois.  Pp.  11.  [Reprint  from 
the  "  St.  Louis  Medical  and  Surgical  .lournal."] 

The  Insufficiency  of  the  Laws  governing  Commitments  to 
Asylums  for  the  Insane;  with  Reports  of  Cases.  By  Boardman 
Reed,  M.  D.,  President  of  the  Atlantic  County  Medical  Society, 
etc.     Pp.  0.     [Reprint  from  the  "  Philadelphia  Medical  Times.") 

Addresses  delivered  on  the  Occasion  of  the  Dedication  of 
Cooper  Medical  College  Building.  By  Levi  C.  Lane,  A.  M., 
M.  D.,  etc.,  and  by  Edward  R.  Taylor.  San  Francisco,  1882. 
Pp.  42. 

Naso-antral  Catarrh  and  its  Treatment.  By  W.  H.  Daly, 
M.  D.,  Pittsburg,  Pa.  Pp.  G.  [Reprint  from  the  "Archives  ot 
Laryngology."] 

The  City  of  Mobile,  and  the  Contiguous  Country  about  the 
Gulf  Coast,  as  a  Winter  Resort  for  Health  and  Pleasure  of  In- 
valids and  others  from  the  North  and  Northwest.  By  William 
II.  Anderson,  M.  D.,  Professor  of  Physiology  in  the  Medical  Col- 
lege of  Alabama,  etc.     Mobile,  1882.     Pp.  17. 

Quain's  Anatomy.  Edited  by  Allen  Thomson,  M.  D.,  D.  C.  L., 
LL.  D.,  F.  R.  S.,  etc.,  Edward  Albert  Sehafer,  F.  R.  S.,  etc.,  and 
George  Dancer  Thane,  Professor  of  Anatomy  in  University  Col- 
lege, Lon<l(>n.  Ninth  edition,  two  volumes.  Nearly  1,200  en- 
gravings, of  whicli  97  are  colored.  New  York:  William  Wood 
&  Co.,  1882.    Pp.  .xiii-747;  ix-947. 

A  Practical  Treatise  on  Diseases  of  the  Skin,  for  the  Use  of 
Students  and  Practitioners.  By  James  Nevins  Hyde,  A.  M., 
M.  D.,  Professor  of  Skin  and  Voiuroal  Diseases,  Rush  Medical 
Cortege,  Chicago,  etc.  Philadelphia:  Henry  C.  Lea's  Son  & 
Co.,  1883.    Pp.  572. 

The  Functions  and  Disorders  of  the  Reproductive  Organs  in 
Childhood,  Youth,  Adult  Age,  and  Advanced  Life,  considered 
in  their  Physiological,  Social,  and  Moral  Relations.  By  William 
Acton,  M.  R.  C.  S.,  late  Surgeon  to  the  Islington  Dispensary,  etc. 
Sixth  edition.  Philadelphia:  P.  Blakiston,  Son  &  Co.,  1883. 
Pp.  xii-207. 

A  New  Theory  of  the  Origin  of  Species.     By  Benj.  G.  Fer- 
ris.    New  York :  Fowler  &  Wells,  1883.     Pp.  7  to  278,  inclu- 
sive. 
'  The  Compend  of  Aniitomy,  for  I'so  in  the  Dissecting-Room 

and  in  Preparing  for  Examinations.  By  John  B.  Roberts,  A.  M., 
M.  D.,  Lecturer  on  Anatomy  and  on  Operative  Surgery  in  the 
Philadelphia  School  of  Anatomy,  etc.  Third  e<lition.  Phihi- 
dflphin:  0.  0.  Roberts  &  Co.,  1882.     Pp.  198. 

London  Water  Supply.  Report,  etc.,  No.  XXIV.  By  Wil- 
liam Crookos,  F.  R.  S.,  William  Odiing,  M.  B.,  etc.,  and  C. 
Meymott  Tidy,  M.  B.,  etc.  London :  Wertheimer,  Lea  &  Co., 
1883. 

The  Maiiagcmont  of  Chronic  Inebriates  and  In.sane  Drunk- 
ards.    By  Albert  N.  Blodgett,  M.  D.     Boston,  1882.     Pp.  24. 

The  Best  Methods  ot  Treating  Operative  Wounds.  By  Henry 
O.  Marcy,  A.M.,  M.  D.,  Boston.  Pp.  It>.  [Reprint  from  the 
"  Medical  Gazette."] 

The  Placental  Development  in  Mammals.  A  Unity  of  Ana- 
tomical  and    I'bysiological   Modality   in    all   Vertebrates.      By 


Henry  O.  Marcy,  M.  D.,  Boston.  Pp.  11.  [Reprint  from  the 
"  Annals  of  Anatomy  and  Snrgery."] 

A  Simple  Solution  of  the  Mystery  of  Tubercles,  etc.  By 
Rollin  R.  Gregg,  M.  D.,  Buflalo,  N.  Y.    Boflfalo,  1883.    Pp.  19. 

Overtaxed  ISrains,  etc.     By  R.  R.  Gregg,  M.  D.     Pp.  8. 

A  Text-Book  of  Pathological  Anatomy  and  PathogeneBis. 
By  Ernst  Ziegler,  Professor  of  Pathological  Anatomy  in  the 
University  of  TQbingen.  Translated  and  Edited  for  English 
Students  by  Donald  Mac  Alister,  M.  A.,  M.  B.,  M.  R.  C.  P.,  Fel- 
low and  Medical  Lecturer  of  St.  John's  College,  Cambridge. 
Part  I — General  Pathological  Anatomy.  London :  Macmillan  & 
Co.,  1883.     Pp.  xvi-300.     [Price,  $3.50.] 

Hand-book  of  Vertebrate  Dissection.  By  H.  Newell  Martin, 
D.  Sc,  M.  D.,  M.  A.,  Professor  in  the  Johns  Hopkins  University, 
and  William  A.  Moale,  M.  D.  Part  II.  How  to  Dissect  a  Bird. 
New  York :  Macmillan  &  Co.,  1883.  Pp.  iv-S9  to  174,  in- 
clusive.    [Price,  GOc] 

Experimental  Pharmacology.  A  Hand-book  of  Methods  for 
Studying  the  Phy.-iological  Actions  of  Drugs.  By  L.  HermaoD, 
Professor  of  Physiology  in  the  University  of  ZOrich.  Trans- 
lated, with  the  author's  permission,  with  notes  and  additions,  by 
Robert  Meade  Smith,  M.  D.,  Demonstrator  of  Physiology  in  the 
University  of  Pennsylvania.  With  thirty-two  illustrations  on 
wood.  Philadelphia:  Henry  C.  Lea's  Son  &  Co.,  1883.  Pp. 
201. 

The  Systematic  Treatment  of  Nerve  Prostration  and  Hyste- 
ria. By  W.  S.  Playfair,  M.  D.,  F.  R.  C.  P.,  Professor  of  Obstet- 
ric Medicine  in  King's  College,  etc.  Philadelphia:  Henry  C. 
Lea's  Son  &  Co.,  1883.     Pp.  17  to  111,  inclusive. 

Die  Arzneimittel  der  Pharmakopa'a  Gcrmanica,  editio  altera, 
for  die  arztliche  Praxis  Obersichtlich  zusammengestellt  von 
Dr.  Julius  Grosser.  Berlin :  Vorlag  der  Dcutscben  Medizinal- 
Zeitung,  1883.     16mo,  pp.  5  to  29,  inclusive. 

Consultation  Chart  of  the  Eye  Symptoms  and  Eye  Compli- 
cations of  General  Dlsea.ses.  Arranged  after  Foerster  and 
others,  by  Henry  G.  Cornwell,  M.  I).,  Columbus,  Ohio,  Clinical 
Lecturer  on  Ophthalmology  and  Otology,  Starling  Medical  Col- 
lege.    Columbus,  O :  H.  C.  McClelland  &  Co.     [Price,  25c.J 

Vaccination:  its  Fallacies  and  Evils.  By  Robert  A.  Gnnn, 
M.  D.  Third  edition,  revised  and  enlarged.  New  York:  Nickles 
Publishing  Co.,  1882.     Pp.  38.     [Price,  25c.] 

On  Canadian  Fresh-Water  Polyzoa.  By  William  Osier,  M.  D. 
Pp.  8.     [Reprint  from  the  "  Canadian  Naturalist."] 

On  Certain  Parasites  in  the  Blood  of  the  Frog.  By  William 
Osier,  M.  D.    Pp.  7.    [Reprint  from  the  "Canadian  Naturalist."] 


The  DEtnsioss  of  Disi.nfection. — The  dislinclion  between  disin- 
fectants, luiliseptics,  and  deodorisers,  says  a  writer  in  the  "  Sanitary 
News,"  November  16,  1882,  should  be  kept  in  mind.  A  diiinfectant 
Is  II  substance  nhieh  destroys  infection  or  Ibc  seeds  of  disease.  An 
antiseptic  is  an  agent  which  prevents  decay  in  organic  roalerial  which 
Is  liable  to  decomposition.  Disinfcclunts  are  often  anllscptjc,  but 
anlisepllcs  may  not  be  disinfecting.  Vinegar,  supar,  and  s  ill  are  ex- 
amples of  the  latter.  Arsenic  and  corrosive  sublimate  are  antiseptic*, 
and  are  also  powerful  disinrcctanls.  Prolonged  high  temperature  is  a 
powerful  disinfectant,  liut  does  not  prevent  decomposition.  Frcfring 
is  on  antiseptic,  but  is  not  a  disinfectant.  The  pasc.«  which  are  gener- 
ated hr  decomposing  animal  and  vogclaldc  matter  arc  the  pabuluio 
upon  which  specific  gemis  thrive  when  they  arc  once  introduced. 
Deodorizers  arc  useful  in  so  far  as  they  neutralize  and  destroy  these 
gases.  But,  if  the  germs  ol  disease  have  been  already  generated  in 
these  gases,  destroying  the  odiiv  has  no  effect  in  the  way  of  removing 
the  poison.  Herein  lies  the  great  error  of  ordinary  sick-chamber  fumi- 
gation. It  is  usually  only  the  substitution  of  one  odor  for  another. 
No  atmosphere  in  which  a  human  being  can  live  will  act  destrucuvely 
upon  these  organisms  which  constitute  the  germs  of  dUeasc. 
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A    Weekly  Review  of  Medicine. 


Edifetl  by 
Frank  P.  Foster,  M.  D. 


NEW  YORK,  SATURDAY,  MARCH  3,  1883. 


MEDICAL   SOCIETIES  AND   PUBLIC   WORKS. 

It  is  getting  to  be  quite  a  common  tiling  for  medical  socie- 
ties to  be  asljed  to  pass  resolutions,  and  perhaps  utter  a  petition 
to  the  general  Government,  in  favor  of  this,  that,  or  the  other 
scheme  of  public  sanitation  or  some  undertaking  of  one  sort  or 
another  by  which,  it  is  generally  asserted,  the  public  welfare,  as 
well  as  tliat  of  the  profession,  is  likely  to  be  conspicuously  en- 
hanced. This  particular  form  of  jobbery  is  most  apt  to  crop 
out  at  meetings  of  the  national  or  State  societies,  since  most  of 
those  societies  are  convened  but  once  a  year,  and  have  therefore 
little  time  to  inquire  into  the  real  merits  of  the  enterprises  in 
furtherance  of  which  their  action  is  asked.  Moreover,  these 
societies  have  more  ambitious  names  than  those  that  do  the  ac- 
tual work  of  the  profession,  and,  professing  to  represent  medical 
opinion  as  it  prevails  in  the  large  districts  from  which  they 
draw  their  membership,  they  naturally  seem  more  available  for 
the  task  of  impressing  the  legislative  mind. 

We  have  no  intention  of  implying  that  society  aid  is  not 
often  sought  and  obtained  in  favor  of  measures  that  are  pro- 
posed with  the  utmost  purity  of  intention,  and  that  bear  the 
unquestionable  features  of  having  been  devised  solely  for  the 
public  good.  We  are  persuaded,  however,  that  in  too  many  in- 
stances the  advantage  of  the  proponents  is  the  real  objective,  a 
yearning  for  emolument,  or  official  dignity,  or  the  power  of  dis- 
pensing patronage  being  but  scantily  draped  with  the  garments 
of  the  reformer.  Trivial  as  the  disguise  is,  it  is  very  apt  to  en- 
able the  trickster  to  withstand  any  feeble  objection  that  may 
come  from  the  few  who  really  see  through  it — partly  because  a 
certain  number  of  votes  may  always  be  counted  upon  as  tlie  sin- 
cere tribute  of  the  unsopliisticated  to  supposed  merit,  partly  be- 
cause the  great  majority  are  apt  to  think  that,  if  no  good  comes 
from  the  measure,  at  least  no  particular  harm  is  likely  to  result, 
but  chiefly  from  the  unwillingness  of  a  few  men  of  discernment 
to  undertake  the  ungracious  task  of  making  what  would  very 
likely  be  t.tkea,  they  are  apt  to  think,  as  factious  opposition. 

Much  of  the  proceedings  of  these  large  societies,  however 
representative  they  may  profess  to  be,  is  not  strictly  delibera- 
tive, but  rather  of  the  frothy  character  indicative  of  its  having 
beeii  brouglit  about  by  emotional  agitation  if  not  by  intrigue. 
A  little  refleelion  would  generally  suffice  to  teach  those  who  are 
ha^tily  led  into  Such  action  that  it  is  not,  on  the  whole,  calcu- 
lated to  promote  the  public  good.  And  so  the  aggressive  "re- 
former" and  soi-disant  philanthropist  carries  his  point,  and, 
fortified  by  the  express  approval  of  an  organized  body  supposed 
to  be  made  up  of  the  flower  of  his  profession,  takes  his  axe  to 
Congress  or  to  the  Slate  legislature  to  be  ground. 

No  doubt  the  hollowness  of  such    indorsements  is  seen 


through  by  the  great  majority  of  our  legislators,  but  let  us  not 
on  tliat  account  be  too  ready  to  catch  at  the  consoling  reflection 
that  the  evil  will  work  its  own  cure — it  is  so  working  its  cure, 
to  be  sure,  but  there  are  certain  collateral  effects  that  are  by 
no  means  desirable.  Chief  among  these  is  the  contempt  with 
which  such  action  on  the  part  of  our  medical  societies  is  coming 
to  be  looked  upon  by  members  of  the  law-making  bodies,  and 
(he  consequent  increasing  powcrlessness  of  the  medical  profes- 
sion to  exercise  any  public  influence  in  its  organized  capacity, 
even  as  the  result  of  careful  deliberation  and  a  firm  conviction. 
This  is  the  position  into  which  we  are  rapidly  drifting,  and  one 
from  which  we  can  not  rescue  ourselves  at  once,  but  only  by 
declining  persistently  and  on  all  occasions  to  pass  hasty  resolu- 
tions in  favor  of  any  scheme  whatever.  Even  unobjectionable 
projects  should  not  be  so  bolstered  up  for  some  time  to  come, 
until  we  have  regained  the  status  we  once  enjoyed  in  the  eyes 
of  the  community  at  large.  Any  matter  of  public  policy  that  is 
really  a  fit  subject  for  legislators  to  take  advice  upon  from  our 
profession  can  for  the  present  best  be  furthered  through  the 
medium  of  our  journals  or  by  the  eflTorts  of  indi\idual  physi- 
cians who  are  known  to  be  men  of  systematic  habits  of  thought 
and  observation,  mature  training,  broad  tolerance,  and  utter 
freedom  from  the  warping  effects  of  personal  influence. 

ANATOMICAL   STUDY. 

Except  those  who  are  engaged  in  teaching  anatomy,  there 
seem  to  be  few  who  pay  any  particular  attention  to  the  matter 
after  having  taken  the  degree  of  doctor  in  medicine.  We  refer 
now  to  ordinary  gross  anatomy,  for  we  are  well  aware  that 
many  of  the  most  industrious  and  most  capable  of  those  who 
are  contributing  to  the  advancement  of  medical  science  devote 
much  of  their  time  to  questions  of  minute  anatomy,  which 
questions,  it  can  not  be  denied,  are  of  the  highest  impoW  in 
their  bearing  on  physiology,  on  pathology,  and  indeed  on  vari- 
ous branches  of  experimental  medicine.  So,  too,  there  are 
those  among  the  surgeons  who  study  regional  anatomy  on  occa- 
sions, but  their  study  has  chief  reference,  we  imagine,  to  some 
particular  operative  work  that  happens  to  be  in  hand  at  the 
time;  hence,  the  surgeons  seldom  so  systematize  their  labor  in 
this  field,  or  carry  it  to  a  stage  beyond  that  in  which  it  serves 
their  immediate  purpose,  that  any  impression  is  made  upon 
the  notions  hc-ld  in  general  with  i-egard  to  gross  anatomy. 

There  are  some  notable  exceptions  to  this  statement,  and 
it  seems  to  us  that  tiiose  exceptions  show  such  practical  advan- 
tages gained  that  it  may  be  well  to  mention  a  few  of  them. 
Restricting  our  survey  to  recent  work  by  New  York  men,  we 
would  first  specify  the  long-continued  and  admirable  investiga- 
tions, by  Dr.  Otis,  of  the  normal  caliber  of  the  male  urethra. 
Opinion,  of  course,  is  not  yet  settled  as  to  how  far  Dr.  Otis's 
practical  deductions  are  to  be  accepted  as  applied  to  operative 
procedui-es  designed  to  correct  what  he  considers  abnormities, 
but  what  some  others  may  look  upon  as  not  constituting  note- 
worthy deviations  from  the  normal  state  of  things;  but  this 
want  of  accord  in  interpreting  his  facts  does  not  take  away  in 
the  slightest  from  the  recognition  due  him  of  the  ingenuitv  of 
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Lis  investigations,  or  of  the  results  that  have  grown  out  ol  their 
Ijcaring  upon  matters  of  practice.  It  is  not  alone  that  the  treat- 
ment of  stricture  hinges  upon  just  such  points  as  Dr.  Otis's 
infjuiries  embraced ;  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  his  deraon- 
btration  of  the  iiormnl  capacity  of  tlio  urethra  paved  the  way 
to  the  great  advances  that  have  been  made  of  late  years  in  the 
treatment  of  vesical  calculi,  cspcciiilly  the  operation  of  litho- 
lapaxy. 

Another  noteworthy  example  of  the  practical  importance 
that  attaches  to  anatomical  researches  is  to  bo  found  in  the 
manifest  bearing  of  Dr.  Thomas's  study  of  the  female  peri- 
nteuin  on  the  whole  range  of  procedures  having  for  their  aim 
tlio  racclianiral  restoration  of  the  parts  within  the  pelvis  to 
their  normal  relations  to  each  otlier.  In  this  case,  as  in  the 
forme]-,  we  need  not  coincide  with  the  investigatoi-'s  views  in 
order  to  reap  benefit  from  his  work  ;  the  main  point  is,  to 
have  the  matter  brought  forward  in  proper  shape,  as  has  been 
done  both  by  Dr.  Otis  and  by  Dr.  Thomas,  so  as  at  least  to 
awaken  general  interest  in  it,  and  lead  others  to  go  over  the 
work  for  themselves. 

TIUCUINIASIS. 

It  is  to  bo  feared  tiiat  the  reproach  will  attach  but  too 
justly  to  the  American  people  of  having  allowed  commercial 
ambition,  associated  with  a  natural  resentment  of  the  unfair 
BUfpicions  that  have  so  often  been  cast  upon  them  abroad,  to 
shield  those  who  have  the  hog  industry  in  charge  from  too 
dose  uu  inspection  of  its  products.  As  a  matter  of  course,  wo 
have  to  contend  with  the  rivalry  of  foreign  purveyors  of  food- 
products — men  who  would  show  a  most  uncommercial  nobility 
if  Ihey  did  not  turn  every  circumstance  and  suggestion  to  ad- 
vantage that  could  aid  them  in  stemming  the  tide  of  importa- 
tion from  America.  Allowing  this  consideration  its  full  weight, 
still,  the  world  has  got  past  that  period  of  its  history  in  which 
the  allegation  of  an  animus  was  a  good  defense  against  an  in- 
jurious charge. 

It  will  not  do  for  us  to  cry  out  that  the  envious  pork- 
dealers  of  various  European  countries  have  but  made  the  most 
of  a  popular  dread  in  order  to  curtail  American  competition, 
and  so  protect  themselves.  The  plea  may  be  founded  in  truth, 
and  doubtlcis  is,  hut  we  mu.it  go  farther,  and  take  the  most 
B  ttriiigent  measures  to  guard  against  any  confirmation  of  their 
statements.  Wo  must  do  our  best  to  secure  the  absolute  im- 
possibility of  triobinous  pork  being  furni>hed  by  our  dealers, 
either  for  home  consumption  or  for  foreign  markets.  In  the  lan- 
guage of  Mr.  Billings,  who,-o  initial  ai  tide  ou  the  subject  will 
he  found  in  this  number  of  the  journal,  wo  must  "  take  some 
other  course  than  evasion  with  reference  to  the  contagious, 
infectious,  and  invasive  diseases  of  our  domestic  animals." 

Moreover,  it  will  not  do  to  content  ourselves  with  adjuring 
people  to  cook  their  pork  thoroughly.  Cooked  trichime  do 
not  commend  themselves  to  the  discriminating,  and  they  can 
not  bo  called  over-nice  if  they  return  curses  for  our  advice. 
JJut  there  is  one  contoutiou  that,  it  seems  to  us,  wo  are  fully 
wurrauted  in  urgiug,  viz.:   that,  while  we  will  take  all  possible 


measures  to  prevent  the  e^cportation  ot  infected  pork,  and  its 
exposure  for  sale  at  home,  and  while  we  do  not  deny  that, 
when  sent  abroad,  our  pork  may  rightfully  be  subjected  to  tbo 
closest  scrutiny,  wo  do  take  the  position  that  such  scrutiny  is 
all  the  bar  that  can  with  justice  to  us  and  to  the  European 
consumer  be  put  upon  the  trade. 

Although  the  past  few  years  have  witnessed  a  growing  de- 
votion on  the  part  of  our  veterinarians  to  the  strictly  scientific 
aspects  of  their  pursuit,  as  evinced  by  the  establishment  of 
collegiate  institutions  for  training  a  class  of  men  that  shall  at 
no  distant  day,  we  trust,  supplant  the  farriers  of  our  early 
history,  and  as  shown  by  the  contributions  to  the  literature  of 
comparative  medicine  that  are  coming  more  and  more  often 
from  our  own  veterinary  practitioners,  and  showing  a  steady 
increase  in  value ;  still,  veterinary  medicine  in  America  is  not 
yet  accorded  by  the  general  public  the  true  dignity  that  its 
importance  calls  for,  and  that  is  the  necessary  prerequisite  of 
its  study  and  practice  being  undertaken  to  any  great  extent 
by  a  class  of  men  who,  as  things  stand,  can  more  easily  attain 
to  eminence  and  prosperity  in  other  pursuits.  The  period  has 
not  yet  gone  by  when  an  advocate  meets,  not  with  rebuke,  but 
with  applause,  in  a  dastardly  attempt  to  break  a  man  down  on 
the  witness-stand  by  hurling  at  him  the  epithet  of  "horse- 
doctor."  All  the  more  honor,  then,  should  wo  accord  to  the 
few  brave  and  devoted  men  who  are  able  to  stand  up  against 
this  state  of  things.  

CRUELTY  IN  LUNATIC  ASYLUMS. 

A  suoiiT  time  ago,  at  the  meeting  of  the  National  Association 
for  the  Protection  of  the  Insane,  held  in  Philadelphia,  a  paper 
was  read  by  the  Rev.  Ileber  Newton,  which  commented  severe- 
ly on  the  manner  in  which  the  insane  were  treated  in  lunatio 
asylums.  The  paper  made  no  local  allusions,  but  a  representa- 
tive member  of  the  profession  in  Philadelphia,  and  a  neurolo- 
gist of  ability  and  prominence,  is  said  to  have  denounced  the 
essay  in  no  measured  terms,  and  to  have  made  the  rather  gra- 
tuitous assertion  that  the  insane  were  always  well  treated  in 
Pennsylvania. 

Passing  over  the  barbarities  which  about  two  years  ago 
were  stated  to  exist  in  the  lunatic  department  of  the  Blockley 
Almshouse,  and  were  so  severely  commented  upon  by  Dr. 
Bucknill,  we  beg  leave  to  call  attention  to  some  recent  allega- 
tions in  regard  to  the  asylum  at  Dixmont,  near  Pittsburg.  It 
is  stated  that  "  Dr.  Julius  Sevin,  at  one  time  a  leading  physi- 
cian in  Erie,  became  insane  about  eight  years  ago,  and  was  sent 
to  this  asylum.  He  states  that  his  reason  was  restored  in  less 
than  two  years  after  his  incarceration,  but  that  he  was  forcibly 
dolaiucd  during  the  rest  of  the  time.  His  letters  to  his  friends 
were  intercepted,  and  he  was  subjected  to  the  most  cruel  indig- 
nities. At  last,  through  the  pity  of  a  keeper,  his  letters  reached 
his  friends  and  he  was  released.  Dr.  Sevin  brings  charges 
against  the  managci-s  of  the  asylum  of  inattention  to  the  real 
condition  of  patients,  and  of  detaining  them  for  years  afur  they 
are  cured.  Over  sixty  sane  patients,  he  alleges,  are  now  in  the 
asylum.     The  keei>ers  in  some  cases  have  been  brutal  in  their 
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treatment  of  the  helpless  patients.  The  superintendent,  Dr. 
Reed,  is  presumably  ignorant  of  these  cruelties  and  neglect,  as 
he  leaves  the  actual  care  of  the  patients  to  young  physicians 
and  to  keepers." 

Now,  as  the  "Tribune"  remarks,  these  charges  may  or  may 
not  be  true.  They  were  made  public,  however,  at  almost  the 
very  time  that  the  association  alluded  to  was  in  session.  A  good 
deal  of  allowance  must  always  be  made,  we  grant,  in  accepting 
the  statements  of  those  concerning  whose  sanity  there  is  any 
reasonable  doubt,  and  we  believe  that  in  the  greater  number  of 
instances  in  which  complaints  are  made  against  asylum  oflBcers, 
either  by  former  inmates  or  by  ofBcious  "philanthropists,"  there 
will  be  found  to  be  but  the  slenderest  foundation,  it  any  at  all, 
for  such  complaints.  However,  occasional  barbarities  undoubt- 
edly do  occur,  and  will  continue  to  occur  so  long  as  the  super- 
intendent's time  is  more  given  up  to  the  care  of  property  than 
to  the  care  of  patients.  The  point  we  would  emphasize  is,  that 
it  is  better  to  investigate  such  charges  than  to  deny  them  in 
general  terms. 

THE   PENNSYLVANIA  LTJXACY   LAWS. 

The  public  attention  which  has  been  dr.awn  in  this  State  to 
the  defective  legislation  on  behalf  of  the  insane  is  bearing  fruit 
in  like  attempts  to  improve  the  laws  in  neighboring  States.  An 
illustration  of  this  may  be  found  in  General  Butler's  recent  in- 
augural address  as  Governor  of  Massachusetts,  a  considei'able 
portion  of  which  was  taken  up  with  a  summary  deuunciation  of 
the  management  of  all  the  public  institutions  for  the  care  of 
the  insane.  It  is  the  opinion  of  many  that  the  facts  did  not 
fully  warrant  the  statements  made  by  the  Governor,  but  it  is 
certain  that  if  there  were  faults  of  management,  they  will  now 
be  noticed  and  corrected.  In  Pennsylvania  a  commission  was 
appointed  not  long  since,  by  Governor  Hoyt,  for  the  purpose  of 
examining  the  lunacy  laws  of  Pennsylvania  and  reporting  to  the 
Legislature  any  recommendations  in  regard  to  them.  This  com- 
mission consisted  of  ex-Governor  Hoyt,  George  L.  Harrison, 
Dr.  S.  Weir  Mitchell,  Dr.  Reed,  and  Richard  C.  McMurtrie,  and 
well  represented  the  legal  and  medical  profes.sions  of  Pennsyl- 
vania. 

The  commission  has  recently  made  its  report,  and  its  recom- 
mendations are  more  subversive  of  the  existing  law  than  those 
made  for  tliis  State  by  the  committee  of  the  Medico-Legal  So- 
ciety of  this  city,  a  summary  of  which  was  recently  given  in 
this  journal,  for  the  reason  that  the  laws  of  New  York  are  more 
satisfactory  than  those  of  Pennsylvania  on  the  subject. 
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NEW  YORK  SURGICAL  SOCIETY. 

(  Concluded  from  page  319.) 

Intestinal  Obsteuotion. — Dr.  Weir  presented  a  specimen 
which  illustrated  intestinal  obstruction  occurring  in  the  splenic 
flexure  of  the  colon.  The  cause  of  the  constriction  was  cancer. 
It  was  removed  from  the  body  of  a  woman  thirty- three  years 
of  age,  married,  who  entered  the  New  York  Hospital,  November 
28,  1882,  in  the  medical  service.  She  had  had  complete  ob- 
struction for  nine  days  previously,  associated  during  the  last 


few  days  with  stercoraceous  vomiting.  The  history  was  that 
she  had  had,  some  time  last  spring,  an  attack  of  intestinal  ob- 
struction, but  not  very  severe,  and  from  that  time  had  suffered 
from  attacks  of  constipation.  The  cause  of  the  last  obstruction 
could  not  be  readil,v  elicited,  nor  was  any  light  thrown  upon 
the  subject  by  examination  of  the  distended  abdomen.  It  was 
recognized  that  there  was  great  distension  of  certain  coils  of 
intestine,  apparently  in  the  site  of  the  colon,  though  this  could 
not  be  positively  made  out.  Examination  with  the  rectal  tube 
showed  that  the  gut  could  be  penetrated  to  the  depth  of  twenty- 
eight  inches.  This  was  accomplished  several  times,  when  large 
enemata  were  administered.  These  latter  also  established  the 
fact  that  about  one  hundred  ounces  of  water  could  be  received 
the  last  time  into  the  bowel  without  unduly  distressing  the  pa- 
tient when  placed  in  the  knee-elbow  position.  Prior  to  her  ad- 
mission to  the  hospital,  which  was  on  a  Tuesday,  she  had  re- 
ceived a  great  deal  of  treatment,  the  exact  nature  of  which  could 
not  be  determined.  At  the  invitation  of  the  Visiting  Physician, 
Dr.  Draper,  Dr.  Weir  saw  the  case  on  Wednesday  afternoon,  at 
which  time  the  patient  had  a  temperature  of  102°  Fahr.,  pulse 
120.  These  symptoms,  together  with  the  stercoraceous  vomit- 
ing, the  duration  of  the  case,  and  the  hi^■to^y  of  constipation  of 
marked  seventy,  led  him  to  the  conclusion  that  delay  should 
not  be  continued  much  longer,  and  he  therefore  proposed  a  pre- 
liminary rectal  examination.  It  was  determined,  however,  to 
repeat  the  injoctions,  and  to  wait  until  the  following  morning, 
and,  if  no  relief  was  obtained,  to  then  resort  to  surgical  inter- 
ference. Relief  was  obtained,  the  injections  bringing  aVay  a 
certain  amount  of  fscal  material,  and  the  discharge  was  fol- 
lowed by  two  additional  faecal  evacuations  of  a  creamy,  muddy 
color  and  consistence.  The  vomiting  ceased,  and  the  general 
condition  of  the  patient  was  so  much  improved  as  to  encourage 
postponement  of  the  proposed  surgical  interference.  On  Friday 
the  symptoms  of  obstruction  again  appeared,  except  the  vomit- 
ing, the  abdomen  became  more  distended  than  it  formerly  had 
been,  the  temperature  rose  higher,  and  tliere  was  nausea  and 
cessation  of  faecal  discharge  and  liatus.  On  Saturday,  Dr.  Weir 
again  saw  the  patient,  and  it  was  then  learned  that  her  general 
condition  had  very  much  depreciated  within  the  last  two  days. 
Dr.  Weir  then  proposed  that  the  rectal  examination  be  made, 
which  was  assented  to,  and  he  then  introduced  his  hand  (9J  in. 
in  circumference)  slowly  into  the  bowel,  but  was  unable  to  carry 
it  up  beyond  the  upper  rectal  pouch,  though  he  could  carry  one 
finger  sufficiently  far  to  enable  him  to  sweep  over  the  cascal  re- 
gion. This,  however,  could  not  be  recognized.  He  had  pro- 
posed to  perform  a  right  lumbar  colotomy  if  it  had  been  deter- 
mined by  rectal  exploration  that  the  csecum  was  distended,  or, 
if  unable  to  determine  this  point,  to  perform  enterotomy.  The 
patient,  however,  was  so  much  prostrated  by  the  ether  and  the 
examination  as  to  forbid  a  resort  to  further  surgical  procedure. 
She  did  not  rally,  as  was  hoped,  but  gradually  sank,  and  died 
twenty-four  hours  afterward.  The  autopsy  revealed  cancerous 
disease  at  the  splenic  flexure  of  the  colon,  so  slightly  perceptible 
externally  as  scarcely  to  be  recognized.  There  was  also  a  most 
minute  secondary  involvement  of  the  liver.  No  injury  had  been 
done  to  the  rectum  by  the  manual  exploration.  The  point  of 
obstruction  was  twenty-three  inches  from  the  anus.  The  caecum 
was  apparently  in  the  normal  position,  and  not  distended  with 
fluid,  but  with  air.  To  this  point  Dr.  Weir  wished  to  direct  the 
attention  of  surgeons,  because  he  had  heretofore  felt  consid- 
erable confidence  that,  in  cases  of  obscure  intestinal  obstruction, 
rectal  explor.ation  might  be  available  as  a  means  of  diagnosis, 
and,  by  the  recognition  of  a  distended  csecum,  might  enable  the 
surgeon  to  act  with  greater  accuracy.  In  this  instance  such  ex- 
ploration had  failed.  The  experience  of  Dr.  Halsted,  also,  who 
would  follow  him  in  the  presentation  of  a  specimen,  had  led  to 
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the  conclusion  that  when  the  caecum  was  distended  with  air  it 
mipht  not  always  bo  readily  rccognizod  by  the  touch.  Another 
point  to  whicli  he  would  like  to  ask  attention  was  the  di.ignos- 
tic  value  of  injections  of  water  and  of  the  rectnl  tube.  Hereto- 
fore ho  liad  |il.accd  much  reliance  upon  the  rectal  tube,  especially 
when  tlie  French  black  tulio  was  used,  because  this  latter  more 
readily  showed  on  withdrawal  any  twisting  or  sharp  bending 
thiit  might  have  taken  place.  In  two  instances  he  had  proved 
by  operation,  or  by  autopsy,  that  the  site  of  obstructions  had 
been  quite  accurately  determined  in  this  manner.  He  had  found 
8omo  difficulty  in  carrying  the  tube  beyond  the  sigmoid  fle.xuro 
in  the  cadaver  in  four  recent  trials  by  Dr.  I'cabody ;  but  in  the 
living  subject  it  could  be  introduced  quite  easily.  This  difficulty 
could  bo  easily  uuder>tood  bec.iuse  of  the  difference  in  the  con- 
dition of  the  parts.  During  life  the  intestines  yielde<l  to  press- 
ure more  rendily  than  in  the  rigid  cadaver,  and  perhaps  the  end 
of  the  tube  itself  produced  spasmodic  contraction,  and  the  gut 
consequently  changed  its  position,  or  that  of  the  end  of  the  tube. 
As  to  the  injection  of  fluids,  there  was  an  .ipprecinblo  fallacy  in 
that  means  of  diagnosis,  because  the  opening  in  the  large  intes- 
tine might  admit  the  pa.ssage  of  Quid  beyond  it.  That  error  was 
committed  in  one  instance  where  there  was  a  narrowing  of  the 
tranxverso  colon,  in  which  case  he  had  performed  right  lumbar 
colotomy.  Prior  to  the  operation,  largo  qnnntitiea  could  bo  in- 
jected, and  but  little  return.  In  one  trial  of  a  largo  turpentine 
enema,  t!io  matter  voinitod  was  strongly  impregnated  with  the 
odor  of  the  injection,  showing  that  the  ileo-cffical  valve  had  been 
forced. 

A  final  word  might  bo  added  which  would  bear  also  on  the 
case  to  be  subsequently  narrated.  It  was,  that  the  pathologist 
of  the  hospital  had,  in  remarking  on  the  difficulty  that  would 
have  been  encountered  in  recognizing  the  i-ite  of  the  obstruction 
by  a  laparotomy,  said  tliat  in  six  autopsies  of  intestinal  obstruc- 
tion ho  lia<l  lately  made,  he  believed  that  in  nearly  every  one 
from  a  similar  cause  relief  would  not  have  resulted  from  an 
oi)eration. 

iNTKsTiNAt.  OnsTRUCTiox. — Dr.  W.  S.  ITai.sted  presented  a 
specimen  with  the  following  history:  Anna  B.,  aged  thirty-five. 
Irish,  widow,  well  nourisiied,  mother  of  eight  children  (youngest 
five  years  old),  was  admitted  to  Charity  Hospital,  December  16, 
1882,  complaining  of  constipation,  colicky  pains,  <listension  of 
abdomen,  and  vomiting.  Patient  stated  that  she  bad  since  her 
iiif.incy  been  subject  to  similar,  but  loss  severe,  attacks,  and  re- 
moM\beiod  five  previous  ones  distinctly,  the  la-st  having  occurred 
in  March  of  this  year.  Heretofore  had  been  promptly  relieved 
by  "  medicine,"  her  symptoms  having  persisted  on  only  one  oc- 
casion for  as  long  a  time  as  two  days,  and  their  subsidence  being 
nhviiys  coincident  with  the  escape  of  much  tlntus.  Constipation 
had  attracted  tlie  patient's  attention  for  several  days  prior  to  the 
present  seizure,  which  developed  sudilenly,  about  one  week  be- 
fore admission,  while  she  was  drinking  a  cup  of  tea.  Since  then 
nothing  h.nd  passed  from  the  bowels.  She  vomited  on  the  15th 
for  the  first  time  a  little  mucus,  and  had  continued  to  eject,  at 
intervals  of  several  hours,  frothy  nincus,  and  possibly  bile,  but 
at  no  time  8tcrcor:iceou8  matters.  House  Physician  gavo  a 
cathartic  soon  niter  admission.  Dr.  Ilalsted's  attention  was 
called  to  the  case  on  the  following  day,  December  17th.  The 
recorded  history  being  incomplete,  he  recited  it  as  accurately 
as  possible  from  memory. 

Found  the  patient  tossing  from  side  to  side,  moaning  loudly, 
and  apparently  in  great  distress;  countenance  slightly  tlnshed, 
but  not  anxious.  Respiration  "27,  pulse  9S.  temperature  'JS'S". 
Thighs  Hexed,  abdomen  much  distended,  and  unevenly  so,  evory- 
whcrc  tympanitic,  and  in  no  one  region  especially  sensitive  to 
prossu  re. 

Diagnosis,  intestinal  obstruction.    Prescribed  morphia  hypo- 


dermically,  and  directed  that  enemata,  as  large  as  possible,  sboald 
be  administered  with  the  longest  available  tubes. 

Decemher  18th. — Patient  confident  that  she  is  convalescing. 
Assures  us  that  she  is  free  from  pain,  and  has  passed  '•  wind" 
per  anum.  Respiration  22,  pulse  104,  tempei^ature  98'-5'.  Can 
not  ascertain  positively  how  ranch  urine  has  been  voided,  but 
nnrso  guesses  four  ounces  in  twelve  hours.  Honse  Physician 
.st-ntes  that  a  hard  oesophageal  tube  was  introdnced  last  evening 
to  its  full  extent  fabout  twenty  inches),  and  that  only  one  quart 
of  fluid  could  be  injected,  which,  when  evacuated,  brought  with 
it  mucus,  but  no  gius,  and  not  a  trace  of  fa:ce.s.  Repeated  the  in- 
jection myself  with  like  result,  and  noticed  that  the  tube  was  in 
several  places  most  singidarly  bent  and  twisted. 

Decemher  19th,  5  P.  J/.— Pulse  120  and  intermittent ;  6  P.  ii., 
patient  anaesthetized.  Assisted  by  Dr.  Weir,  proceeded  to  op- 
erate under  carbolic-acid  spray  (1-40).  Incision  in  median  line 
from  umbilicus  to  pubes.  The  peritonauin  being  divided,  a 
8u)all  quantity  of  serous  fluid  escaped  ihrongh  the  wound.  The 
large  intestine  very  much  distended,  and.  presenting  a  few  small, 
superficial  ecchymoses,  occupied  the  entire  field  of  view,  being 
folded  upon  itself  longitudinally.  The  sepnration  of  the  folds 
exposed  the  quite  normal  small  intestine.  After  a  somewhat 
prolonged  and  unsatisfactory  search  for  tho  cause  of  the  obstruc- 
tion, which  was  evidently  below  the  flexura  lienalis,  there  conld 
be  felt  with  the  right  hand  a  dense  cylindrical  band  abont  tho 
size  of  one's  little  finger,  very  deeply  situated,  and  stretching 
from  near  tho  promontory  of  the  sacrum  obliquely  upward  and 
outward  to  the  parietes  of  the  left  hypochondriuin,  not  far  from 
the  tip  of  the  twelfth  rib.  The  abdominal  incision  was  then  ex- 
tended to  within  about  two  inches  of  the  xiphoid  cartilage. 
The  obstructing  cord  being  exposed,  it  could  be  seen  to  have  its 
apparent  origin  from  the  transverse  colon,  and  was  divided  be- 
tween two  stout  catgut  ligatures,  which  were  passed  around  it 
by  means  of  an  aneurism  needle.  Below  the  band,  and  clearly 
compressed  by  it,  were  two  tubes  of  large  intestine,  one  of  which 
filled  with  air  as  soon  as  released,  while  the  other  did  not.  The 
patient's  condition  was  too  bad  to  justify  much  further  investi- 
gation, althongh  it  was  evident  that  the  disposition  of  tho  sig- 
moiil  flexure  was  most  puzzling,  and  possibly  offered  another 
obstacle  to  the  escape  of  intestinal  contents.  The  distended 
colon,  which  had  been  protected  throughout  the  operation  by 
towels  warmed  in  a  solution  of  carbolic  oil  (1—10),  wasrei'laced 
without  very  much  ditticulty,  and  the  wound  uiiited  by  a  dtiuble 
row  of  sutures;  the  deep,  of  silver,  included  tlie  peritonaeum. 

Decemher  20th,  1  P.  .lA— Patieut  bus  just  died.  Ever  since 
the  operation,  was  observed  by  internes  and  nurses  to  have 
passed  large  quantities  of  gas  from  the  bowels. 


RECTUM 
Fio.  i— Bofore  tbc  Openiiion. 

Decemher  Sl»t.  i,'  Jf.—Autopni/.—Qn'ite  firm  nnion  all  along 
line  of  incision.  Transverse  colon  slightly  adherent  to  wound 
a  little  below  nmbilicus.  Large  intestine  reached  to  fourth  in- 
tercostal space  on  left  side,  and  was  disposed  as  shown  in 
Fig.  5.    Attached  to  the  anterior  surface  of  transverse  colon  at 
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about  its  middle,  and  having  its  origin  in  tlie  great  omentum, 
was  one  portion  of  the  divided  band  with  its  catgut  ligature, 
the  otLer  part  being  intimately  blended,  and  apparently  con- 


FiG.  4. — Immediately  after  the  Operation. 

tinuous,  with  the  diaphragmatic  peritonjeum  between  the  elev- 
enth and  twelfth  ribs.  The  specimens  before  you  show  the 
attachments  of  the  band.  Figs.  3  and  4,  drawn  in  the  light  of 
the  autop.sy,  are  intended  to  illustrate  what  presumably  existed 
before  and  immediately  after  tbe  operation.  The  x's  desig- 
nate sigmoid  flexure  looped  and  twisted  upon  itself  from  right 
to  left.  The  sigmoideo-rectal  junction  was  sufiiciently  nar- 
rowed in  the  bight  of  the  volvulus  to  prevent  the  ready  es- 
cape of  flatus  per  rectum.  This  constriction  was  evidently  one 
of  very  long  standing,  and  intensified  somewhat  by  the  under- 
lying falciform  fold  of  its  mesocolon,  which  nornially  extends 
from  the  mesentery  to  the  upper  end  of  the  rectum,  and  which, 
in  this  case,  was  unusually  strong  and  prominent,  with  its  con- 
cavity directed  ventrally. 


Fig.  5.— At  tlie  Autopsy. 

The  pathogenesis  may,  then,  have  been :  First,  non-inflamma- 
tory adhesion,  in  intra-  or  early  extra-uterine  life,  of  a  consider- 
able portion  of  large  omentum  (mesogastrium)  to  parietal  peri- 
tonseuni,  adhesions  of  this  nature  being  incidental  to  develop- 
ment, as  urged  by  Larger  and  verified  by  Toldt.  Second,  em- 
barrassed growth  of  sigmoid  flexure,  giving  rise  to  a  rotation  of 
same  which  was  permitted  by  the  great  length  of  the  free  meso- 
colon at  that  early  period,  or  by  its  coincident  development. 
Third,  narrowed  sigmoideo-rectal  junction,  its  growth  having 
been  somewhat  restrained,  or  its  lumen  reduced  by  pressure 
from  without.  Fourth,  acute  symptoms  due,  as  suggested  by 
Busch,  to  sudden  distension  of  gut  above  and  retraction  of  mu- 
cous membrane  from  below  omental  band,  possibly  preceded  by 
further  intrusion  of  descending  colon  under  the  site  of  constric- 
tion. I  would  suggest  in  similar  cases  tlie  advisability  of  operat- 
ing earl)',  not  only  that  the  patient  may  survive  the  shock,  but 
to  anticipate  a  degree  of  hyperdistension  of  the  intestine  from 
which  it  can  never  recover. 

If  there  is  reason  to  suspect  tlie  existence  of  a  further  source 
of  obstruction,  or  if  the  tension  within  the  distended  gut  can 
not  be  decidedly  relieved  by  simpler  measures,  I  believe  laparo- 
colostomy  or  enterostomy,  as  the  conditions  may  dictate,  is  indi- 
cated. 


Dr.  Sands  remarked  that  in  Dr.  Weir's  case  the  failure  to 
recognize  distension  of  the  caecum  was  probably  duo  to  the  ex- 
istence of  a  band  at  the  upper  part  of  the  rectum  which  pre- 
vented the  hand  of  the  operator  from  making  the  usual  excur- 
sion. In  one  case  he  had  been  able  easily  to  ascertain,  by  manual 
exploration  of  the  rectum,  a  distended  state  of  the  ccecum,  the 
patient  having  a  stricture  situated  in  the  sigmoid  flexure. 

Dr.  Weir  remarked  that  he  had  heretofore  regarded  manual 
exploration  of  the  rectum  as  a  reliable  means  of  determining 
whether  or  not  the  cfecum  was  distended. 

Dr.  Sands  further  remarked  that  in  inserting  the  tube  with 
the  view  of  determining  the  presence  of  a  stricture,  it  should  be 
remembered  that  the  constriction  might  be  sufficiently  close  to 
cause  abdominal  obstruction,  and  yet  not  be  so  narrow  as  to  pre- 
vent the  passage  of  the  tube.  This  condition  was  exemplified  in 
a  case  he  h;id  already  narrated  to  the  society,  in  which  the  or- 
dinary black  French  tube  was  passed  a  distance  of  eighteen 
inches  without  encountering  any  obstruction.  When  the  patient 
died,  a  cancerous  stricture  of  the  rectum  was  found  between  six 
and  seven  inches  from  the  anus,  just  large  enough  to  allow  the 
passage  of  the  tube.  Dr.  Sands  said  that  Simon  had  shown  con- 
clusively that  it  was  impossilile  to  pass  an  elastic  tube  beyond 
the  splenic  flexure  of  the  colon,  and  that,  in  cases  where  a  great 
length  of  tube  had  been  introduced,  tlie  end  of  the  tube  had  been 
arrested  at  the  splenic  flexure,  the  mesocolon  allowing  the  tube 
to  curve  toward  the  right  side. 

Dr.  Weir  asked  Dr.  Sands  concerning  the  value  of  explora- 
tion by  means  of  the  tube  in  any  portion  of  the  large  intestine 
below  the  splenic  flexure.  He  himself  had  already  attached  con- 
siderable value  to  such  exploration  if  properly  and  repeatedly 
performed. 

Dr.  Sands  regarded  such  exploration  as  very  valuable. 

Dr.  A.  G.  Geestek  had  observed  a  case  somewhat  similar  to 
the  one  related  by  Dr.  Ilalsted.  In  his  case,  however,  he  was 
able  to  detect  at  the  operation  the  site  of  the  obstruction.  The 
patient  was  a  boy  thirteen  years  of  age,  who  had  sufiered  from 
peritonitis  eight  weeks  previous  to  his  last  sickness.  The  peri- 
tonitis liad  subsided  under  the  ordinary  plan  of  treatment,  and 
the  patient  had  recovered  to  such  an  extent  as  to  be  able  to  go 
to  school.  Two  weeks  afterward  he  was  attacked  by  something 
which  appeared  like  peritonitis.  Morphine  was  administered, 
and  he  seemed  to  improve  under  the  treatment  so  far  as  to  per- 
mit the  physician  to  attempt  to  evacuate  the  bowels  by  means 
of  an  enema.  From  the  moment  the  enema  was  administered, 
very  violent  and  alarming  symptoms  of  intestinal  obstruction 
developed.  The  chief  reason  why  the  effort  was  made  to  evacu- 
ate the  bowels  was  the  complaint  of  fullness  of  the  abdomen 
and  entire  absence  of  pain  upon  pressure.  The  symptoms  which 
developed  after  the  administration  of  the  enema  were  intense 
vomiting  and  depression  of  the  general  system,  with  severe 
pain.  The  attending  physician  proposed  to  administer  quick- 
silver to  overcome  the  intestinal  obstruction.  A  second  phy- 
sician was  called,  who  found  marked  depression  of  the  gen- 
eral .system,  feeble  pulse,  continued  vomiting,  and  clammy 
perspiration,  despite  the  narcosis  which  had  been  produced 
by  morphine.  Marked  tympanites  also  existed.  The  child, 
when  aroused  from  his  semi-com.itose  condition,  always 
pointed  to  the  left  side  of  the  belly  as  the  seat  of  the  pain.  Dr. 
Gerster  saw  the  patient  in  consultation,  and  proceeded  to  sur- 
gical interference  for  his  relief.  He  made  an  incision  which 
extended  from  the  umbilicus  almost  to  the  symphysis  pubis. 
Immediately  upon  opening  the  abdominal  cavity,  the  distended 
bowels  rushed  out  through  the  incision  and  filled  it  so  full  that 
it  was  impossible  to  form  any  adequate  idea  with  reference  to 
tlie  position  or  condition  of  the  abdominal  contents.  He  ex- 
tended the  incision  sufiiciently  far  to  admit  of  a  full  view  of  the 
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abdominal  contents,  and  then  introduced  his  hand  and  felt  most 
of  tlie  intestines  to  be  movable,  except  one  bunch,  consisting  ot 
four  or  five  loops,  which  were  anchored  in  the  right  iliac  fossa. 
Separating  the  loops  of  intestine  constituting  this  bunch,  ho 
found  the}'  were  bound  down  by  a  band  one  fourth  of  an  inch 
in  width,  which  passed  across  one  loop  of  the  mass  and  formed 
the  true  cause  of  obstruction.  Upon  closer  examination,  it  was 
also  ascertained  that  this  apparent  band  was  the  vermiform  ap- 
pendix which  had  become  evidently  attached  to  tiie  abdominal 

•  wall  during  the  previous  attack  of  peritonitis.  It  had  jiassed 
across  a  portion  of  the  ileum  about  five  inciies  from  tlie  coicum, 
and  its  apex  had  become  attached  to  the  mesentery  of  the  ileum 
upon  the  other  side.  The  upp<r  portion  of  the  ileum  and  small 
iiitestine  were  intensely  distended  and  hyperaimic,  and  the  lower 
portion  was  palo  and  normal,  as  was  also  the  large  intestine. 
There  was  no  evidence  of  acute  peritonitis  at  the  time  of  the 
operation,  llo  applied  a  stout  double  catgut  ligature  to  the  hand 
or  vermiform  appendix,  and  divided  it  between  the  ligature, 
whereupon  the  intestinal  contents  immediately  rnshcd  from  the 
superior  to  the  inferior  portion  of  the  ileum.  Dr.  Gorster  then 
experienced  great  ditKculty  in  attempting  to  replace  the  intes- 
tines within  the  abdominal  cavity.  Hoping  to  diminish  their 
distended  condition,  he  introduced  the  smallest  sized  hypodermic 
needle,  but  the  escape  of  gas  was  so  slow  that  he  withdrew  the 
needle,  intending  to  perform  a  largo  nimiber  of  punctures ;  but 
when  the  needle  was  withdrawn  he  noticed  that  one  minute 
drop  of  intestinal  contents  followed,  ami  a|>pearod  upcm  the  ex- 
ternal surface  of  the  gut.  lie  wiped  the  surface  of  the  gut  very 
oarefiilly,  and  then  introduced  an  elastic  catheter  into  the  l.owel 
through  tlie  anus  and  administered  an  enema,  his  idea  being 
that,  the  obstruction  being  removed,  probal)ly  a  portion  of  the 
intestinal  contents  could  be  removed  in  that  way.  The  plan 
proved  to  bo  perfectly  successful ;  the  injection  of  hot  water 
through  the  catheter  brought  away  frecos,  and  a  largo  quantity 
of  gas  also  escaped,  followed  by  siilid  tiocal  masses.  After  the 
evacuation  liad  occurred  the  intestines  collapsed  so  much  that 
no  serious  difficulty  was  experienced  in  restoring  them  to  tlio 
abdominal  cavity,  and  the  wound  was  closed.  The  abdominal 
lavity  was  not  exposed  longer  than  twenty-five  minutes,  but  the 
atient  died  of  collapse  about  eleven  hours  after  the  operation. 
Dr.  IIalsted  remarked  that  he  also  introduced  a  fine  hypo- 
dermic needle  into  the  distended  intestines  in  his  case,  and  ob- 
served precisely  the  same  thing  wliich  Dr.  Gerster  had  men- 
tioned— namely,  the  exit  of  a  small  drop  of  intestinal  fiuid  upon 
the  withdrawal  of  the  needle.  Only  a  small  amount  of  gas  es- 
caped, and  that  very  slowly.  Furthermore,  Dr.  AVeir  hail  re- 
tained the  intestines  in  pjsition  to  a  considerable  extent  by 
means  of  towels  which  had  been  dipped  in  warm  carbolized 
water,  and  after  some  manipulation  tliey  were  returned  to  the 

I      alidominnl  cavity. 

Enov.steu  Needi.k  i.v  the  Leo. — Dr.  Post  presented  a  por- 
tion of  a  large  needle  inclosed  in  a  cyst  which  ho  had  removed 
from  a  woman's  leg  about  a  hand's  breadth  above  the  internal 
mnlloolus.  Tlie  patient  was  forty-tivo  years  of  age,  and  gave 
the  history  that  the  portion  of  needle  had  been  in  this  position 
during  the  last  twenty-five  years.  The  point  of  special  interest 
in  the  spociiiion  was  that  the  needle  was  firmly  encysted,  the 
cyst  as  exhibited  in  the  specimen  almost  completely  surroumling 
it.  At  first  it  caused  but  slight  irritation,  and  subsequently  gave 
tlio  patient  no  trouble  whatever  until  a  ^hort  time  before  she 
applied  to  him  fur  relief.  Tlio  needle  was  a  large  one,  and  the 
portion  removed  was  two  oontimctrcs  in  length. 


AiTER  cvaponiting  i>n  aqueous  solution  of  gastric  juice  prepared 
from  the  stonmoli  of  n  sheep,  Mr.  J.  Chapoteaut  obtained  a  pepsia 
capnblo  of  Uissolviug  2,000  times  its  weight  of  fibrin.— jTihim. 
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A  EEOCLAn  meeting  was  held  December  14, 1882,  Dr.  Jasces 
Ttsos,  Pres^ent,  in  the  chair. 

MiTiiAL  Obstbcction  WITH  Seqcen'tial  Lesioxs. — Exhibited 
by  Dr.  E.  P.  Bkuek.  I  submit  this  specimen  because  it  favorably 
illustrates  the  lesion  and  the  sequential  ch.-inges  in  the  different 
chambers  of  the  heart.  The  auriculo-ventricular  opening  of 
the  left  heart  is  nearly  occluded  by  an  epigloltic-shnped  enlarge- 
ment of  one  of  the  leaflets  of  tbe  mitral  valve.  The  valve  is 
very  much  thii-kened,  and  the  focus  of  a  considerable  calcareous 
deposit.  The  orifice  during  life  permitted  a  reflux  of  blood  from 
the  ventricle  into  the  auricle.  The  left  auricle  is  dilated  and 
hypertrophied,  so  that  its  cavity  is  about  twice  as  large  as  nor- 
mal. The  right  ventricle  is  very  much  dilated.  The  wails  of  this 
cavity  are  less  than  half  the  normid  thickness,  and  the  ventricle 
must  have  had  during  life  twice  its  physiological  capacity.  The 
tricuspid  valves  were  insufficient  on  account  of  the  dilatation. 
The  considerable  enlargement  of  the  left  auricle  and  right  ven- 
tricle occasioned  during  lite  a  broadening  of  the  area  of  dull- 
ness on  the  level  of  the  third  and  fourth  ribs — viz.,  the  apex  of 
the  cardiac  triangle.  It  also  produced  a  decided  increase  in  the 
area  of  the  cardiac  dullness  to  the  right  of  the  median  line  ot 
the  sternum.  In  children,  the  heart,  with  similar  enlargement, 
encroaches  upon  the  left  pleural  cavity  to  such  an  extent  that 
tlio  physiological  inflation  of  the  left  lung  can  not  occur.  Bron- 
chial breathing  is  produced,  audible  posteriorly,  while  anterioriy 
below  the  second  interspace  no  respiratory  murmur  is  audible. 
In  these  cases,  when  the  complication  of  bronchitis  occurs,  the 
physical  signs  suggest  a  pleural  eflTusion.  Enlargement  of  the 
right  ventricle,  both  in  children  and  adults,  causes  a  pronounced 
impulse  at  the  epigastrium,  and  occasions  serious  pain  and  in- 
convenience. The  murmur  heard  during  life  in  the  ca'se  from 
which  my  specimen  was  taken  indicated  this  lesion,  both  pre- 
systolic and  systolic  murmurs  being  audible.  The  second  sound 
at  the  pulmonary  artery  cartilage  was  also  much  accentuated, 
owing  to  the  repletion  of  that  vessel  with  blood.  The  first 
sound  over  the  right  ventricle  was  very  clear  and  distinct,  as  is 
common  in  these  cases,  but  the  first  sonnd  at  the  apex  was  ob- 
scured by  the  murmur.  The  patient  from  whoso  body  these 
specimens  were  removed  was  a  woman  aged  forty-six  yearj, 
who  had  been  subject  to  heart  disease  since  twenty.  The  ira- 
niediatc  cause  of  death  was  pulmonary  repletion  with  blood, 
which  induced  right  heart  failure.  Compared  with  coses  ot 
mitral  regurgitation,  this  mode  of  death  illustrates  a  feature  of 
the  clinical  pathology  of  mitral  ob.struction.  In  mitral  ret:ur- 
gitation  death  occurs  with  heart  failure,  but  usually  after  serious 
dropsy.  In  mitral  obstructijn  dropsy  is  not  so  prominent  a 
symptom  ;  but  the  pulmonary  engorgement  prevents  a  perfect 
supply  of  blood  to  the  aorta.  The  right- ventricle  failure  in 
cases  of  mitral  obstruction  brings  about  death  in  the  same  man- 
ner as  left-ventricle  failure  does  in  cases  of  aortic  obstruction. 

Pekicardial  Effision  and  Adhesion  of  the  Pericardicm 
TO  THE  Apex  of  tbk  Ukart,  mistaken'  for  Heart  Rcptcrb. — 
Exhibited  by  Dr.  J.  T.  Eskeidoe.  Dr.  Eskridge  said  that  in 
this  case  the  physician  making  the  autopsy  actually  considered 
the  specimen  to  be  one  of  heart  rupture.  The  patient  was  an 
athletic  young  man,  and  perfectly  well  until  a  few  days  before 
ho  sought  medical  advice.  Ho  was  under  treatment  for  only 
twenty-four  hours,  suffering  from  cardiac  pain  and  great  pros- 
tration. Ho  died,  suddenly  and  unexpectedly,  when  no  one  was 
near  him.  The  attending  physician,  who  made  the  post-mor- 
tem examination  with  no  protcssional  assistance,  reported  effu- 
sion in  both  pleural  cavities,  the  pericardium  di.stendod  with 
thin,  non-coagulated  blood,  and  a  rupture  of  the  lelt  ventricle. 
Dr.  Eskridge  said  that  a  careful  examination  of  the  heart,  peri- 
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cardiam,  adjacent  glands,  and  portioas  of  the  larger  bronchi 
showed  marked  evidences  of  pericarditis  and  pleuro-pericarditis. 
The  pericardium  was  adherent  to  the  lower  third  of  the  heart, 
but  the  adhesions  were  recent  and  easily  severed.  The  heart 
was  not  much  enlarged,  its  valves  were  nearly  normal,  and  its 
muscle  firm.  No  rupture  was  found.  lie  believed  that  the 
case  was  one  of  pleurisy  and  pericarditis  with  effusion,  death 
taking  place  suddenly  from  mechanical  interference  with  the 
heart  and  lungs.  He  thought  that  the  most  plausible  explana- 
tion of  the  doctor's  mistake  in  calling  it  a  case  of  cardiac  rup- 
ture was  that,  when  severing  the  blood-vessels  around  the 
heart,  blood  flowed  into  the  pericardium  and  mingled  with  the 
serous  effusion.  lie  did  not  think  that  a  firm,  non-fatty  heart 
could  rupture  itself  by  its  own  contractions.  If  the  pericar- 
dium was  filled  with  effusion,  in  that  instance  it  taught  a  lesson 
of  fjir  more  practical  value  than  a  case  of  cardiac  rupture  under 
similar  circumstances  would.  It  was  evident,  if  the  pericardium 
should  be  attached  to  the  apex  of  the  lieart  in  a  case  of  peri- 
cardial effusion,  in  which  operative  interference  was  determined 
upon  to  free  the  heart's  action,  a  thrust  of  the  trocar  into  the 
pericardium  would  greatly  endanger  the  ventricular  walls. 

Several  Speci.mens  of  Eyes  enucleated  on  Account  of 
Stjipatiietio  Ieeitation  in  the  otheu  Eye,  or  foe  Feae  of 
ITS  developing. — Exhibited  by  Dr.  Little.  Sympathetic  irrita- 
tion and  sympathetic  ophthalmia  are  the  only  two  forms  of  the 
sympathetic  diseases  of  the  eye  that  afford  an  opportunity  for 
pathological  study,  and  in  these  cases  only  the  enucleated  eye 
can  be  investigated ;  ju.st  what  are  the  conditions  in  the  eye 
protected  by  the  enucleation  of  the  other  eye,  primarily  at  fault, 
must  remain  uninvestigated ;  if  full  restoration  of  the  function 
of  vision  is  attained  in  the  one  sought  to  be  protected  by  the 
enucleation  of  the  fellow-eye,  great  satisfaction  only  is  felt. 
Le.ss  and  less  opiiortunity  is  being  afforded  of  studying  the  con- 
dition of  an  eye  enucleated  for  the  presence  of  sympathetic 
oplithalraia  in  the  other  eye,  since  merely  the  sympathetic  irri- 
tation of  the  sound  eye  impels  the  surgeon  to  enucleate  the 
primarily  affected  eye  before  true  sympathetic  ophthalmia  as- 
serts itself.  The  portion  of  the  eyeball  which  renders  liable  the 
development  of  this  affection  when  diseased  is  so  well  known 
that  not  even  sympathetic  irritation  should  be  allowed  to  de- 
velop, as  an  early  enucleation  will  prevent  it.  Enucleation  of 
the  primarily  diseased  eye  when  true  sympathetic  ophthalmia 
is  present  in  the  other  eye  is  now  questionable,  as,  after  all  in- 
flammation has  subsided  under  treatment,  surgical  procedures 
upon  tlie  primarily  affected  eye  may  afford  the  best  results  for 
visual  purpose.-;.  A  recent  experience  would  bear  him  out  in  this 
statement:  the  patient  refusing  the  advice  of  a  former  medical 
attendant,  and  also  his  own,  after  two  months,  suddenly  devel- 
oped sympathetic  ophthalmia  of  the  sound  eye.  Enucleation 
was  then  too  late.  Now  both  eyes  were  becoming  quiet,  and  he 
was  in  doubt  which  in  the  end  would  be  the  more  available  eye. 
A  [ihysician,  recently  under  treatment  for  a  severely  traumatized 
eye,  had  refused  the  advice  of  two  surgeons,  and  was  now  doing 
well,  but  the  danger  of  a  sympathetically  irritated  eye  was  con- 
stantly before  him.  The  patliological  investigation  was,  then, 
mainly  restricted  to  eyes  enucleated  before  or  after  sympathetic 
irritation  had  developed  in  the  other  eye,  as  results  showed  that 
under  such  circumstances  full  protection  to  the  remaining  eye  was 
afforded.  Investigation  of  eyes  enucleated  when  sympathetic 
ophthalmia  of  the  other  eye  was  present  might  explain  the  cause 
of  the  trouble  iu  the  remaining  eye,  but  there  was  so  much  dam- 
age done  to  both  that  our  knowledge  only  makes  us  the  more 
desirous  to  prevent  these  conditions  from  arising,  and,  in  the 
multiplicity  of  conditions,  the  principal  cause  is  lost.  When 
enucleation  to  forestall  sympathetic  irritation  or  ophthalmia  was 
done,  or  when  the  operation  was  performed,  sympathetic  irrita- 


tion just  beginning  or  present,  the  eyeball  removed  was  in  a  much 
better  state  to  examine,  and  more  light  could  be  thrown  on  the 
cause  of  sympathetic  irritation,  since  severe  inflammatory  pro- 
cesses cloud  the  change  from  sympathetic  irritation  to  that  of 
sympathetic  ophthalmia,  and  the  pathological  study  was  more 
difficult.  His  collection  contained  only  one  specimen  enucleated 
when  sympathetic  ophthalmia  was  present,  and,  in  this  case, 
there  was  a  double  acute  glaucoma  with  sympathetic  iritis.  At 
this  time  he  only  desired  to  exhibit  some  specimens  of  eyes  enu- 
cleated for  the  protection  of  the  fellow-eye  from  sympathetic 
irritation,  or  in  which  it  was  already  beginning  or  developed, 
and  in  these  cases  good  and  permanent  results  have  been  at- 
tained. Four  of  these  cases  were  due  to  traumatism  ;  the  fifth 
was  of  an  intiammatury  character.  All  but  one  of  the  traumatic 
cases  had  the  fellow-eye  affected,  and  the  examination  of  the 
enucleated  eye  in  the  exceptional  case  justified  the  operation. 
In  two  cases  the  sound  became  affected  shortly  after  the  injury 
to  the  enucleated  eye.  In  one  case  no  irritation  until  forty 
years  had  elapsed  since  the  accident  to  the  enucleated  eye.  In 
one  non-traumatic  case  there  were  repeated  attacks  for  a  series 
of  years  of  irritability  in  the  sound  eye,  until  the  pain  in  the 
<li3eased  eye  and  the  disturbance  of  the  sound  eye  compelled 
operation.  In  the  remaining  traumatic  case,  for  twenty  years 
the  uninjured  eye  was  unaffected,  except  rendering  the  myopia 
more  progressive,  which  rendered  an  operation  imperative  for 
its  arrest  and  to  prevent  the  outbreak  of  sympathetic  ophthal- 
mia later  in  life.  The  patients  were  aged,  respectively,  three 
years,  forty  years,  forty-seven  years,  fifty  years,  and  seventy 
years.  Three  of  the  patients  were  males,  and  two  females.  In 
f(jur  cases  the  left  eye  was  enucleated,  in  one  case  the  right. 
In  every  case  the  injury  or  disease  involved,  directly  or  indirectly, 
the  ciliary  body,  and,  where  the  crystalline  lens  remained  in  situ, 
or  the  sclerosed  tissue  impinged  most  markedly  on  the  ciliary 
region,  the  irritation  progressed  most  ra])idly  in  the  other  eye. 
Where  the  crystalline  lens  was  dislocated  with  weakening  of  the 
sclerotic  tissue,  no  irritation  appeared  for  forty  years  in  the  other 
eye.  In  one  case  with  dislocation  of  the  lens  and  detachment  of 
the  retina  and  choroid,  no  irritation  had  appeared  .at  the  end  of 
twenty  years  in  the  other  eye.  In  those  cases  where  the  iris 
became  entangled  in  the  cicatrix,  sympathetic  irritation  of  the 
other  eye  developed  most  rapidly,  in  one  instance  the  Jens  be- 
coming cataractous  in  the  sound  eye,  while  that  of  tlie  injured 
one  was  either  absorbed  or  lost  at  the  time  of  accident.  In 
short,  was  it  not  to  injury  of  the  ciliary  nerves,  with  their  varied 
function,  .an<l  to  the  damage  done  to  the  tissue,  in  which  they 
are  imbedded  in  the  different  divisions  of  iris,  ciliary  body,  and 
choroid,  that  we  were  to  look  as  the  cause  of  sympathetic  irri- 
tation in  the  fellow-eye,  and  of  these  the  ciliary  body  and  ner- 
vous structures  in  it,  with  or  without  involvement  of  the  iris, 
.as  the  principal  part  involved?  When  sympathetic  ophthalmia 
arises  in  the  sound  eye,  could  it  not  be  traced  to  inflammatory 
processes  added  to  the  irritation  of  tlie  ciliary  nerves  and  in- 
volving the  iris,  ciliary  body,  and  choroid?  How  far  the  retina 
and  optic  nerve  p.articipute  in  sympathetic  irritation  it  was  difli- 
cult  to  say ;  only  we  find  that  in  syinpathetic  enucleation  for 
sympathetic  irritation  the  fellow-eye  regains  the  full  function 
of  sight.  In  .sympathetic  ophthalmia,  however,  the  involve- 
ment of  the  nerve  and  retina  was  a  more  important  factor,  and 
the  fellow-eye  was  not  so  likely  to  be  restored  to  full  function  of 
sight,  as  the  condilion  in  the  enucleated  eye  and  the  one  affected 
were  more  serious  on  account  of  marked  inflammatory  processes. 
[Dr.  Little  then  gave  in  detail  the  histories  of  his  cases,  but,  all 
essentials  having  been  already  given,  their  publication  will  be 
delayed  until  the  next  volume  of  the  proceedings  of  tlje  society 
appear.] 

Stab  of  the  Peeicakdium,  Diapheagm,  and  Litee.— Exhib- 
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itad  by  Ur.  Sthittmattee.  The  specimens  were  remored  from 
ft  German  laborer,  aged  dixty-two,  a  patient,  who  was  admitted 
July  10,  1882,  in  the  surgical  wards  of  St.  Mary's  Hospital,  under 
Dr.  Mcars.  Ho  had  been  laboring  for  some  days  undtT  a  mental 
delusion,  and,  after  writing  a  clear,  intelligible  letter  to  his  wife 
and  family  in  Germany,  stabbed  himself  several  times  with  acla^p- 
kiiifein  the  right  side  of  the  chest,  notwithstanding  all  eftbrts  of  the 
bystanders  to  prevent  him.  He  was  at  once  taken  to  the  ho.ipital, 
and,  on  admission,  was  much  excited,  with  a  rather  flushed  face, 
but  little  shock,  and  struggled  to  escape  from  the  punishment  of 
his  supposed  crime.  E.xaminatioii  showed  two  wounds :  one  over 
and  reacliing  down  to  the  cartilage  of  the  si.xth  rib  of  the  right 
side  about  one  and  a  half  inch  from  the  sternal  border,  and 
about  two  inches  in  length ;  the  other,  half  an  inch  from  the 
border  of  the  sternum,  and  severing  from  it  the  cartilages  of 
the  seventh  and  eighth  ribs.  Closer  examination  of  this  wound 
showed  that  there  were  two  oi)enings  through  the  costal  carti- 
lages about  a  line  apart,  the  outer  passing  downward,  outward, 
and  backward  ;  the  inner,  in  a  direction  inward,  downward, 
and  backward.  Through  these  openings  air  occasionally  pa>sed 
wlien  tlie  patient  respired  violently  when  struggling,  causing  a 
high-pitched,  sucking,  and  blowing  sound.  Sliglit  bleeding 
took  place,  and  that  from  the  integument  only.  Physical  signs 
everywhere  normal  except  over  the  lower  part  of  the  right 
lung,  where  increased  resonance  was  noted,  and,  on  heavy 
percussion,  a  kind  of  "cracked-pot  sound  "  was  elicited.  Aus- 
cultation revealed  diminished  breathing  sounds  over  the  upper 
part  of  the  right  lung,  while  respiratory  sounds  were  entirely 
absent  ovi^r  its  lower  portion.  Heart's  action  rapid  and  irregu- 
lar. Heart  sounds  feeble,  especially  the  first.  Pulse  112,  res- 
pirations 42  and  shallow.  There  was  no  sign  of  internal  htcm- 
orrhage.  Both  during  inspiration  and  expiration,  when  the 
head  and  shoulders  were  raised,  and  he  inspired  deeply,  a  pecul- 
iar, high  pitched,  blowing  sound  was  occasionally  heard  a  little 
to  the  left,  and  below  the  ensiforin  cartilage.  It  did  not  resemble 
the  sounds  produced  by  gas  in  the  stomach  or  bowels.  Anti- 
septic dressings  svere  used,  and  morphia  given,  but  he  slept  little, 
although  nothing  was  complained  of  beyond  a  burning  sensation 
beneath  the  sternum.  The  next  morning  he  was  cidmer,  ra- 
tional, felt  pain  only  during  inspiration,  and  altogether  breathed 
more  easily  than  during  the  night,  although  the  physical  signs 
remained  the  same.  The  abdomen  was  tympanitic,  the  pulse 
full  and  moderately  strong,  U2  per  minute,  respirations  32,  and 
expiration  labored,  with  groaning.  Temperature  lOl'G".  Dur- 
ing the  next  night  grow  worse,  with  restlessness,  |)Oor  sleej),  fol- 
lowed in  tlio  morning  by  cutting  pains  in  the  chest  at  each  in- 
spiration ;  anxious,  pinched  face,  and  considerable  anxiety  as  to 
his  condition.  Friction  sounds  were  now  heard  over  the  whole 
of  the  left  chest,  and  in  the  right  side  from  the  apex  to  the 
fourth  rib.  Pericardial  friction  sounds  were  also  heard.  Pulse 
100,  full  and  hard;  respirations  48,  with  rapid,  jerky  inspira- 
tion, abruptly  terminating,  to  be  followed  by  a  forced,  prolonged 
groaning  expiration.  Temperature  U);!'2°.  Evening  pulso  120, 
respirations  44,  temperature  103-2''.  During  the  next  twenty- 
four  hours  all  the  symptoms,  physical  as  well  as  rational,  of 
effusion  into  the  pericardium  and  both  ploiiras  developed,  but, 
although  the  abdomen  was  tympanitic,  no  signs  of  effusion  were 
detected.  Pulse  in  evening  120,  irregular,  intermitting;  respira- 
tions 40,  temperature  lOl-S".  Had  a  had  night,  and  next  morn- 
ing seemed  much  prostrated,  with  a  feeble,  occasionally  inter- 
mitting pulse  of  120  per  minute;  temperature  102-8';  respira- 
tions 40,  labored  and  shallow.  Low,  muttering  delirium  now 
set  in,  he  sank  rapidly,  and  died  at  2  p.  m.  of  the  20tb,  with  a 
temperature  of  105-5.  [The  surface  temperature  record,  not 
showing  anything  of  very  decided  interest,  is  omitted.] 

Sectio  cadanerU. — Brain:  pia  mater  adherent,  thickened  in 


patches,  and  opaque,  especially  on  cithersideof  the  vessels,  which 
were  filled  with  dark  blood  over  the  upper  convex  sarfuce  of  the 
left  hemisphere.  There  was  a  slight  araoant  of  serous  effusion  in 
the  subarachnoid  space.  The  ventricles  contained  a  small  amount 
of  serum.  Chest:  on  raising  the  sternum,  the  right  pleural  cav- 
ity was  seen  6lled  with  a  thick,  fatty-looking  effusion,  with  some 
bands  of  recent  lymph  extending  from  the  lung  to  the  chest- 
wall.  The  apex  of  the  lung  was  quite  firmly  adherent  to  the 
chest' wall.  The  anterior  surface  of  the  lung  was  covered  to  the 
depth  of  one  quarter  of  an  inch  with  soft,  grayish-yellow  lymph. 
.\  portion  of  the  back  part  of  the  inferior  lobe  was  consolidated. 
The  left  pleural  cavity  was  only  about  half  filled,  with  the  same 
thick  layer  of  lymph  and  adhesion  of  the  apex  that  was  noted  in 
the  right  lung.  Xo  part  of  the  K-ft  lung  would  sink  in  water. 
The  pericardial  sac  was  distended  with  fluid,  and  both  upon  its 
inner  surface  and  upon  that  of  the  heart  was  an  abundance  of 
lymph  connecting  the  two  surfaces  by  drawn-out  hands  of  the 
same.  There  was  a  large  chicken-fat  clot  in  the  lelt  ventricle, 
extending  about  six  inches  into  the  aorlri.  The  right  ventricle 
was  tilled  with  blood,  with  a  small  clot  extending  into  the  pul- 
monary artery.  Examination  showed  that  while  there  were  but 
two  penetrating  wounds  externally,  the  knife  must  have  been 
thrust  in  repeatedly  after  partial  withdrawal,  as  there  were  three 
openings  through  the  diaphragm,  penetrating  the  liver  to  the  right 
of  its  suspensory  ligament,  and  one  traversing  the  lower  part  of 
the  pericardial  sac  and  entering  the  left  lobe  of  the  liver  for  about 
one  inch.  The  other  liver  wounds  were  one  quarter,  one  half, 
.-ind  one  sixth  of  an  inch  deep.  There  were  no  traces  of  perito- 
nitis, although  about  two  ounces  of  serum  was  present,  probably 
escaped  from  the  pericardial  sac  through  the  wound.  The  liver 
«-<iunds  did  not  gape,  were  ununited  and  surrounded  for  about 
an  inch  in  every  direction  by  a  brownish-yellow  discoloration. 
The  liver  weighed  sixty-two  ounces;  spleen  enlarged  and  soft; 
other  organs  healthy.  [Owing  to  want  of  space,  the  remarks  of 
Strittmatter  have  been  omitted,  to  appear  Id  the  next  volume  of 
the  society's  Transactions.] 

Remarks  by  Dr.  Meaks:  I  was  much  interested  in  this  case. 
During  life,  the  symptom  of  wound  of  the  diaphragm  and  of  the 
liver  were  markedly  absent,  while  those  of  injury  of  the  peri- 
cardium and  pleura  developed  as  the  interval  after  the  receipt  of 
the  wounds  increased.  The  external  wounds  gave  little  imlica- 
tion  as  to  the  direction  taken  by  the  knife  after  puncturing  the 
thoracic  cavity,  and,  as  shown  by  the  post-mortem  examination, 
no  information  as  to  the  extent  of  injury  inflicted.  The  absence 
of  symptoms  of  injury  of  the  liiaphragm  may  be  explained  by 
the  fact  that  the  wounds  were  in  the  tendinous  portion  of  that 
muscle,  and,  being  small,  did  not  interfere  to  any  great  extent 
with  its  function  in  respiration.  In  injuries  causing  laceration 
of  the  muscular  fibers  attached  to  the  ribs,  dyspnoea  occurs  as  a 
prominent  symptom  by  reason  of  the  impairment  of  the  respira- 
tory duty  of  the  muscle.  Moreover,  the  symptoms  may  hove 
been  masked  by  those  referred  to  the  injury  of  the  pericardium, 
as  in  wounds  of  both  of  these  structures  dyspnoea  is  a  promi- 
nent symptom.  The  knit'e,  in  one  of  the  thrusts,  passed  through 
both  and  involved  them  in  a  common  injury.  The  only  expla- 
nation I  can  ofl'er  of  the  production  of  the  blowing,  or,  rather, 
suction  sound,  which  was  heard  under  the  Jensiform  cartilage, 
is  that  it  was  occasioned  by  the  passage  of  nir,  during  respira 
tion,  through  the  openings  in  the  diaidiragm,  the  air  entering 
primarily  the  lung  cavity  through  the  external  wound.  The 
fact  that  the  air  did  not  pass  in  and  out  of  the  external  wound 
during  the  act  of  respiration  afl'orded  good  evidence  that  the 
lung  was  not  wounded.  The  wounds  of  the  liver  were  of  such 
character  as  to  make  little  or  no  impression  beyond  what  might 
occur  as  the  result  of  injury  to  the  coverings  and  superficial  por- 
tions.   Puncture  ot  the  liver  with  a  trocar  is  frequently  per- 
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loi-med  with  a  view  of  evacuating  fluids.  Instances  are  reported 
in  which  no  fluid  has  been  found  and  no  harm  has  been  inflicted 
by  the  tapping.  Extensive  lacerations,  the  result  of  gun-shot 
wounds  or  rupture  following  falls,  produce  characteristic  symp- 
toms of  shock  and  internal  lia^morrhage. 

Secoxdart  Saecoma  op  Heart,  Lungs,  ajtd  Gall  Bladder 
followixCt  Primart  Amputation  for  Deposit  m  the  Femur. 
— Presented  by  Dr.  Willard.  The  specimens  exhibited  were 
the  heart,  lungs,  and  gall-bladder  of  a  female  patient,  aged 
twenty- one,  whose  right  thigh  had  been  amputated  four  months 
previously  for  a  spind!(;-celled  sarcoma  of  the  lower  end  of  the 
femur.  Tlie  apex  of  the  right  ventricle  was  infiltrated  with  a 
sarcomatous  mass  which  extended  into  a  cavity  among  the  co- 
lumnaa  carneas,  forming  an  irregular-shaped  body  occupying  one 
fifth  of  the  space.  The  walls  were  softened,  and  hut  little  of  a 
muscular  fiber  was  to  be  seen  at  the  apical  region.  The  dis- 
eased tissue  was  very  soft,  and  easily  detachable,  rendering  its 
propulsion  into  the  lungs  a  matter  of  exceeding  probability  at 
each  lieart-beat.  The  walls  above  the  mass  were  natural  in  ap- 
pearance and  in  tliickness.  The  valves  showed  no  evidence  of 
disease  on  either  side  of  the  heart.  The  left  ventricular  and 
both  auricular  walls  were  liealtliy.  The  disease  had  not  reached 
the  visceral  layer  of  the  pericardium,  and  there  was  no  abnormal 
efi'usion  in  the  cavity  of  the  sac.  The  septum  ventriculorum 
was  not  involved.  That  numerous  particles  had  been  swept 
into  the  lungs  was  very  evident  when  these  organs  were  exam- 
ined. At  a  large  numher  of  points  in  cither  lung  were  to  be 
seen  white  masses  varying  in  size  from  that  of  a  piu's  head  to 
that  of  an  English  walnut.  Some  of  tliese  were  dense,  others 
were  undergoing  softening,  and  in  nearly  every  in.stance  the 
lung  substance  surrounding  was  so  disintegrated  that  the  mass 
seemed  to  be  in  a  cavity  containing  a  drachm  or  more  of  sangui- 
nolent  fluid.  A  very  moderate  degree  of  pressure  would  cause 
a  nodule  near  the  surface  to  burst  its  pleural  covering  and  give 
rise  to  an  accident  similar  to  the  one  which  was  found  to  have 
occurred  near  the  right  apex.  At  this  point  a  lai-ge  sarcomatous 
mass  had  excited  a  degree  of  inflammation  sufficient  to  fasten 
the  lung  to  the  parietal  pleura,  and,  one  week  before  the  patient's 
death,  ulcerating  through  the  serous  covering  had  given  rise  to 
an  intenal  [^hremorrbage  that  was  well-nigh  fatal  and  gave  the 
symptoms  of  sudden  collapse  noted  in  the  history.  This  escaped 
blood  was  found  in  the  right  pleural  cavity  confined  by  adhe- 
sions chiefly  to  the  upper  portion  of  tlic  chest.  In  the  week 
which  elapsed  between  the  hremorrhage  and  death  it  had  coagu- 
lated, formed  chicken-fat  clots  and  other  coagula  weighing  fully 
two  pounds.  The  pleural  cavity  below  the  adhesions  contained 
about  two  quarts  of  bloody  serum.  There  was  no  consolidation 
of  tlie  lungs  save  around  the  diseased  foci.  The  lungs  had  evi- 
dently acted  as  a  complete  strainer,  and  had  prevented  the  pas- 
sage of  emboli,  for  liver,  kidneys,  spleen,  and  all  other  organs 
were  healthy  save  one  small  spot  in  the  gall-bladder.  The 
hrain  was  not  examined.  The  primary  disease  in  the  femur  had 
apparently  resulted  from  traumatism,  since  no  diflSeulty  had  ex- 
isted previous  to  a  severe  fall  upon  the  knee.  From  this  time 
the  pain  on  walking  was  continuous,  and  four  months  later  there 
was  decided  enlargement  of  the  external  condyle  and  swelling 
in  the  popliteal  space.  The  chief  points  of  interest  in  the  case 
were :  First,  the  traumatism  acting  as  an  exciting  cause.  Second, 
that  the  physician  who  first  saw  her  detected  neither  fracture 
nor  luxation,  nor  anything  beyond  contusion  of  the  joint.  Third, 
the  appearance,  at  the  end  of  four  months,  in  the  popliteal  space, 
of  a  pulsating  tumor  which  presented  a  decided  bruit,  but  no 
thrill.  This  was  due  to  the  Kfting  of  the  artery  from  its  hed  by 
the  sarcomatous  mass.  Fourth,  the  non-involvement  of  the  knee 
joint,  although  the  nodules  had  puslicd  forward  the  synovial 
membranes  between  the  condyles  posteriorly.     The  articular 


cartilage  of  the  femur  was  intact,  although  the  bone-tissue  im- 
mediately beneath  it  was  extensively  diseased.  Fitth,  the  return 
of  the  disease,  not  in  the  stump,  but  first  in  the  right  ventricle, 
and  to  failure  in  circulation  and  great  prostration,  which  came 
on  from  four  to  six  weeks  after  the  amputation,  and  without 
anything  in  the  condition  of  the  stump  to  warrant  such  depres- 
sion. The  patient  seemed  in  articulo  mortis,  yet  there  was  no 
pain  and  no  dyspnoea ;  only  a  feeble,  rapid  heart  action,  accom- 
panied by  low  delirium  and  weakness.  There  were  no  v.alve 
sounds  audible.  These  symptoms  were  due,  as  shown  post-mor- 
tem, to  the  deposit  and  development  of  the  sarcomatous  mass 
in  the  heart.  Nature,  however,  gradually  accommodated  her- 
self to  the  new  growth,  and  the  patient  rallied  for  a  time,  so  ar. 
to  be  able  to  walk  on  crutches,  eat  heartily,  and  consider  her- 
self in  good  health.  She  got  fatter,  and  only  slight  dyspnoea  on 
exertion,  with  three  or  four  coughs  a  day,  remained  to  indicate 
recurrence  of  the  disense.  Sixth,  a  sudden,  causeless  as  to  exer- 
tion, profuse  hasmorrhage  from  the  collapse,  incideut  to  which 
she  rallied  and  lived  one  week,  with  respirations  30  to  .36,  pulse 
130  to  140.  Seventh,  the  primary  and  consecutive  growths  showed 
a  preponderance  of  spindle  cells,  while  the  secondary  nodules 
were  composed  chiefly  of  round  cells.  Eighth,  the  post-mortem 
examination  throws  great  light  upon  the  clinical  symptoms, 
while  the  great  rarity  of  sarcoma  of  the  heart  makes  it  impor- 
tant to  note  that  there  was  never  any  angina  pectoris.  In  Dr. 
Ingram's  report  of  a  case  called  Carcinoma  of  the  Heart,  in  the 
Transactions  of  this  society  for  1877,  the  only  case  ever  pre- 
sented to  this  ^society,  angina  pectoris  was  indicated  as  one  of 
the  diagnostic  points.  In  the  report  of  the  Committee  on  Mor- 
bid Growths,  Dr.  Ingram's  specimen  was  shown  to  be  really  an 
alveolar  sarcoma.  Secondary  sarcomatous  growths  of  the  heart 
are  mentioned  by  various  authors,  but  the  histories  give  no 
clinical  signs  of  the  growths.  Dr.  Barton  said  that,  in  regard  to 
traumatisms  causing  morbid  growths,  he  considered  that  they 
probably  had  no  more  causative  effect  than  acting  as  exciting 
causes.  Dr.  Formad  asked  if  tlje  exact  nature  of  the  primary 
growth  was  known,  whether  it  cons'sted  of  round  or  spindle 
cells,  since  it  has  been  stated  that  the  spindle-celled  variety 
never  form  metastases.  Dr.  Seller  replied  that  the  pnmary 
growth  consisted  of  both  round  and  spindle  cells.  Dr.  Shake- 
speare agreed  with  Dr.  Barton  as  to  the  origin  of  the  primary 
growth.  He  did  not  that  injuries  were  anything  more  than 
exciting  causes  in  those  predisposed  to  such  growths.  The  case 
presented  a  typical  example  of  the  method  of  metastasis;  we 
have  the  growtli  flrst  developing  at  the  knee,  whence  particles 
were  carried  by  the  veins  to  the  heart,  become  there  lodged,  and 
develop  into  a  tumor,  which  forms  a  new  center  from  which 
microscopic  emboli  are  carried  by  the  blood-current  into  the 
lungs,  where  they  lodge,  and  grow  into  the  nodules  seen  in  the 
specimen.  Metastasis  of  sarcoma  occurs  by  means  of  the  blood- 
current,  wliile  that  of  carcinoma  takes  place  through  the  lymph- 
atics. Dr.  Formad  could  see  no  other  cause  for  the  tumor  than 
the  injury  of  the  knee,  previous  to  which  the  patient  hud  never 
shown  any  symptoms  of  disease  of  the  joint,  while  shortly 
after  receiving  the  injury  the  tumor  appeared.  The  tumor  may 
not  necessarily  be  malignant;  there  is  an  inflammation  and 
the  formation  of  cells;  the  malignancy  will  depend  upon  the 
looseness  of  the  cells  and  the  facility  with  which  they  can  be 
transported. 

Dr.  0.  R.  Mills  then  read  a  paper  on  The  Brain  in  Epilepsy, 
which,  not  admitting  of  abstract,  will  shortly  be  published  in  full. 

Dr.  Brubaker  presented  a  specimen  of  Tumor  of  me  Brain, 
which,  with  the  accompanying  paper,  was  referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Morbid  Growths,  whose  report,  with  the  paper,  will 
appear  at  some  future  time. 

C.  B.  Kancrede,  M.  D.,  Recorder. 
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PniMAHY  ExDOOARDiTis. — In  a  paper  read  before  the  Briti»li 
Medical  Association  (•'  lirit.  MeJ.  Jour.,"  Nov.  11,  1882),  Dr.  A. 
J.  Harrison,  after  dttailing  tlireo  cases  of  endocarditis,  occurriiif; 
without  arthritic  lesion,  maintains  tliat  the  occurrence  of  the 
disease  in  this  way  as  a  primary  ('isorder  is  not  very  rare,  espe- 
cially in  those  pi-edispo9e<l  to  rheumatism.  He  is  inclined  with 
others  to  regard  endocarditis  as  one  of  the  regular  symptoms 
rather  than  one  of  the  frequent  scquelas  of  rheumatic  fever.  [It 
hiis  been  held  (by  Iluskins)  that  the  heart  lesion  is  actually  the 
initial  feature  of  every  rheumatic  attack,  and  that  its  presence 
can  always  be  euhstantiated  by  phy.sical  sij^ns.  And  this  autlior 
accordingly  advocates  counter-irritation  over  the  heart  as  the 
only  rational  method  of  treatment  in  all  fresli  cases  of  rheuma- 
tism. Others,  while  acknowledging  the  constancy  of  the  pres- 
ence of  roughened  heart  sounds  in  rheumatism,  do  not  consider 
that  this  sign  possesses  the  significance  which  Ilaskins  assigns 
to  it.) 

Tiiic  OiiioiN  AND  Nature  of  TunERcn.osis. — A  paper  rend 
boforo  the  New  York  Academy  of  Medicine  by  Dr.  T.  E.  Satter- 
thwuite  ("Med.  Record,"  Oct.  28,1882)  and  the  subsetiucnt 
iliscussion  show  that  a  tolerable  uniformity  of  opinion  exists  at 
present  upon  the  subject  of  tr.berculosis,  at  least  in  the  minds  ot 
New  York  pathologists.  The  general  conclusion  was  that  pul- 
monary phthisis  almost  invariably  implied  pulmonary  tubercu- 
losis; that  wo  had  not  yet  sufficient  grounds  for  believing  in 
the  bucillary  and  infective  nature  of  tuberculosis,  although  there 
were  some  grounds  for  believing  in  its  communieability  by  co- 
habitation ;  that,  however,  bacilli  of  a  peculiar  character  werf 
frequently  to  bo  made  out  in  phthisical  sputum;  and,  finally, 
that  tuberculosis,  however  generated,  was  essentially  inflamma- 
tory as  far  as  its  lesions  are  concerned. 

In  a  scholarly  ])aper  (''  Maryland  Med.  Jour.,"  Nov.  1,  1882), 
Dr.  W.  T.  Councilman  reviews  the  ditlcrent  discoveries  which 
have  furthered  the  view  that  tuberculosis  is  an  infectious  dis- 
ease, lie  himself  being  strongly  of  the  opinion  that  this  view 
is  the  correct  one.  In  his  own  investigations  he  has  been  al- 
most uniformly  successful  in  discovering  specific  bacilli  in  tuber- 
culous s|)uta. 

Dr.  II.  F.  Formad  ('•  I'hiln.  Mod.  Times,"  Nov.  18,  1882), 
while  acknowledging  that  bacilli  are  regularly  present  in  tuber- 
culosis, asserts  that  they  have  no  specific  influence  in  causing 
the  disease,  although  they  may  serve  to  aggravate  its  intensity. 
His  own  theory  of  tuberculosis  is  that  individuals  become  tuber- 
culous by  virtue,  of  a  peculiarity  of  anatomical  structure,  con- 
sisting of  a  narrowing  of  the  circumvascular  lymph  channels, 
and  of  their  partial  obliteration  by  cellular  elements ;'  that,  in 
this  condition  of  things,  when  intiammation  takes  place  from 
any  cause  whatever,  the  infiammatory  products,  instead  of  being 
carried  off  by  the  lymph  in  the  ordinary  way  and  so  eliminated, 
remain  behind,  degenerate,  and  form  tubercles;  and  that  these, 
by  their  ])ressure,  induce  necrotic  changes  in  the  surrounding 
tissues.  The  narrowing  of  the  lymph  spaces  may  be  congenital, 
as  in  some  species  of  animals  and  in  some  classes  of  men  ;  or  it 
may  bo  induced  by  inalnutrilioii,  as  in  animals  kept  in  conliue- 
inent,  or  in  cases  of  acquired  tuberculosis  in  man.  Tuberculosis 
may  also  bo  induced  in  persons  with  no  tuberculous  tendencies 
\_by  a  simple  iullimmation  of  the  larger  serous  cavities;  and 
Formad  suggests  that  this  may  bo  due  to  the  rapidity  with  wLtcb 


absorption  takes  place  in  such  cases,  so  that  the  lymphatic  chan- 
nels are  overcrowded  and  their  caliber  is  diminished. 

Nerve-btretciii.vg.— Dr.  A.  Cecchcrelli  (" Sperimcntale," 
Sept.,  1882)  has  [uiblished  &n  exhaustive  review  ot  over  a  hun- 
dred papers  upon  nerve-stretching.  In  discussing  tlie  subject 
in  its  physiological  aspects,  ho  a.sserts  his  belief  that  the  rcsaltd 
of  the  numerous  experiments  which  have  been  made  to  deter- 
mino  the  extensibility  of  nerves  and  the  amount  of  traction 
force  which  they  can  bear  are  not  applicable  to  the  conditions 
existing  in  the  living  human  body,  and  so  can  form  no  gaide  to 
the  surgeon  in  estimating  the  degree  of  force  which  he  can  use 
in  the  operation.  The  pathological  changes  which  have  been 
observed  after  nerve-stretching  consist  chiefly  of  extravasations 
and  of  degenerative  changes,  affecting  either  the  periceurion, 
the  vessels  of  the  nerve,  or  the  ultimate  nervous  fibrils.  The 
general  eft'ect  of  these  changes  is  to  produce  diminution  of  sen- 
sory conductivity  without  impairment  in  capacity  for  motor  im- 
pulses, unless  the  traction  force  is  very  great,  when  also  dis- 
turbances may  occur  in  the  nutrition  of  the  nerve  and  the  tissues 
su[qilied  by  it.  In  what  way  this  eflect  is  brought  about  is 
a  disputed  point,  some,  with  Vogt,  referring  it  to  local  altera- 
tions in  the  circulation,  or  the  relations  to  surrounding  parts  of 
the  nerve  itself  or  its  peripheral  branches,  while  others  regard 
it  as  duo  to  consecutive  changes  in  the  cord.  The  latter  opinion 
seems  entitled  to  the  greater  confidence,  and  is  held  by  most  ob- 
servers. One  argument  in  its  favor  is  the  bilateral  character  of 
the  cflects  obtained  after  stretching  the  nerve  upon  one  side. 
As  to  the  operation  itself,  it  may  be  done  either  without  incision 
by  forced  extension  of  the  liitd),  or  in  the  ordinary  way  by  ex- 
posing the  nerve  ond  employing  direct  traction.  The  amount 
of  force  to  be  used  has  excited  much  discussion.  Some  lay 
down  the  rule  that  in  cases  of  paralysis  moderate  traction  should 
be  employed,  but  in  coses  of  neuralgia,  tetanus,  and  contracture, 
a  considerable  degree  of  power  is  to  bo  exerted.  The  results  of 
the  operation  in  affections  of  the  nerves  themselves — in  neural- 
gias, contractures,  and  peripheral  paralyses— are  very  favorable. 
In  locomotor  ataxia  no  decisive  results  have  asyctbeen  obtained. 
In  other  central  nervous  lesions  the  propriety  of  the  operation 
is  doubtful.  In  tetanus  it  may  do  good  by  diminishing  tlie  ex- 
citability of  the  afferent  nerves. 

CiiYLUBiA  AND  THE  FiLARiA  Sangcixis. — Dr.  W.  Ilovelbcrg 
("Arch.  f.  path.  Anat.  u.  Physiol,  u.  f.  klin.  Med.,"  Ixxxix,  2, 
1882)  describes  a  case  of  c/ii/liiria  in  which  death  occurred  with 
symptoms  of  increasing  inanition  after  the  discharge  of  chylous 
urine  had  jjcrsisted  six  months.  In  this  case,  from  the  results 
of  autopsy,  there  appeared  to  exist  a  thrombosis  of  one  of  the 
larger  branches  of  the  thoracic  duct,  with  subsequent  chylous 
ascites  and  dilatation,  with  rupture  of  the  lympliatic*  in  the 
bladder-walls.  In  the  blood,  and  occasionally  in  the  urine,  the 
filaria  sanguinis  wsis  found  during  life,  and  the  author  presents 
several  illustrations  of  the  parasite,  and  a  description  agreeing 
in  general  with  that  given  by  other  observers.  The  aciraal, 
which,  as  it  occurs  in  this  situation,  is  the  embryonic  form  of  & 
nematode  worm,  whose  adult  form  is  found  in  the  dog,  has  a 
body  ot  about  the  diameter  of  a  red  blood-corpuscle,  and  a 
length  of  a  hundredth  of  an  inch  or  more,  and  is  provided  with 
a  membranous  envelope  attached  closely  to  the  cephalic  but 
loosely  to  the  caudal  end.  In  some  specimens  there  appears  to 
bo  a  canal  running. through  the  entire  U-nglh  of  the  animal. 
Havelberg  follows  Manson's  description  of  the  development  of 
the  parasite,  and  of  its  transmission  by  mear.s  of  the  iuo>quito. 
[Wo  have  had  the  opportunity  of  observing  n  case  of  chyluria 
reported  by  Dr.  Abbe  in  this  journal  several  ye.nrs  ago.  In  ibis 
case  filariie  were  pre.-ent  in  the  blood,  although,  following  the 
general  rule,  they  were  found  during  the  night  oidy.  The  symp- 
toms ran  a  very  chronic  and  intermittent  course,  the  most 
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marked,  in  addition  to  vesical  tenesmus  due  to  tlie  presence  of 
clots  of  blood  and  fibrin  in  ttie  bladder,  being  boulimia,  thirst, 
emaciation,  and  a  tendency  to  furunculosis — a  combination  of 
symptoms  seen  so  frequently  in  diabetics.  All  varieties  of 
treatment — medicinal,  dietetic,  and  topical — were  tried,  but,  as 
Havelberg  remarked  in  regard  to  his  own  case,  no  treatment 
seemed  of  any  permanent  efficacy.  =::^==  The  autopsy  in  Havel- 
berg's  case  revealed  a  condition  very  like  that  found  in  a  case  of 
Dr.  Stephen  Mackenzie's,  in  which  all  the  abdominal  and  tho- 
racic lymph  channels  were  enormously  dilated  and  the  thoracic 
duct  was  occluded  for  a  portion  of  its  length.  In  Mackenzie's 
case,  in  addition,  there  were  found  in  a  clot  taken  from  the 
right  auricle  of  the  heart  countless  adult  filari»  projecting  in 
every  direction  "like  long  curling  strands  of  whip-cord" 
("  Brit.  Med.  Jour.,"  May  20,  1882).] 

Trismus  of  Cerebral  Origin. — M.  L6pine  ("  Eev.  de  m6d.," 
Oct.,  1882)  gives  the  details  of  a  very  interesting  case,  in  which 
the  only  paralytic  symptom  during  life  was  a  persistent  tonic 
spasm  of  the  muscles  closing  the  lower  jaw  (trismus),  and  in 
which  autopsy  showed  a  clot  as  large  as  a  small  pigeon's  egg 
upon  the  left  side  of  the  brain,  immediately  below  the  gray  mat- 
ter of  the  insula,  and  at  the  base  of  the  ascending  frontal  convo- 
lution. This  is  almost  exactly  the  location  of  the  center  which 
Ferrier  discovered  in  the  monkey,  irritation  of  which  produced 
masticatory  spasm.  Observations  of  similar  character  have  be- 
fore, although  rarely,  been  made ;  and  some  of  these  the  author 
cites. 

Triodspid  Insuffioienot.  —  M.  Franfois-Franck  ("Progr. 
m6d.,"  Sept.  30,  1882)  has,  by  specially  constructed  valvulotomes, 
succeeded  in  producing  tricuspid  insufficiency  artificially  in  ani- 
mals, and  has  thus  been  enabled  to  observe  the  train  of  second- 
ary symptoms.     The  latter  are  thus  classified  by  tlie  author: 

1.  Changes  in  the  venous  circulation.  Evidenced  by  jugular 
systolic  pulsation,  dilatation  of  the  veins  of  the  thorax,  and 
hepatic  pulsation. 

2.  Changes  in  the  heart  itself.  Development  of  a  systolic 
bruit,  whose  pitch  is  in  inverse  proportion  to  the  extent  of  the 
lesion ;  increased  frequency  of  the  cardiac  action ;  diminution 
in  the  arterialpressure. 

*■  3.  Respiratory  changes.  Increased  frequency  of  the  respira- 
tion. 

4.  After  a  longer  or  shorter  time,  the  phenomena  of  general 
venous  stasis — ascites,  anasarca,  albuminuria,  etc. 

Tricuspid  Murmurs  Heard  at  tiie  Apex. — M.  P.  Durioziez 
(''Union  m6d.,"  Nov.  12,  26,  1882),  after  a  careful  review  of  the 
literature  of  tricuspid  murmurs  from  the  time  of  jLancisi  and 
Laennec  down,  and  after  reciting  two  cases  which  he  himself 
had  observed,  concludes  that  a  tricuspid  regurgitant  murmur 
can  be  heard  over  the  entire  anterior  surface  of  the  heart,  the 
points  of  maximum  intensity  being  sometimes  at  the  xiphoid 
cartilage,  sometimes  at  the  cardiac  apex,  and  it  may  be  heard  at 
the  latter  spot  only.  It  is  not,  however,  transmitted  to  the 
axilla,  nor  is  it  heard  in  the  back.  It  is  not  necessarily  associ- 
ated with  venous  pulsation. 

Amygdalitis  and  Albuminuria. — M.  Laure  (ibid.,  Oct.  17, 
19,  1882)  signalizes  the  not  infrequent  occurrence  of  an  .albu- 
minuria, transient  in  most  cases,  permanent  in  others,  in  con- 
junction with  the  various  forms  of  tonsillar  inflammation ;  and, 
having  also  found  bacteria  in  the  urine  in  these  cases,  he  sug- 
gests that  in  this  and  in  other  acute  diseases  an  accoiDpanying 
renal  inflammation  may  be  dependent  upon  direct  irritation  of 
the  uriniferous  tubules  from  the  presence  of  these  organisms. 
[We  can  recall  one  case  in  which  we  have  observed  this  connec- 
tion between  amygdalitis  and  albuminuria,  the  amount  of  albu- 
min being  in  direct  ratio  to  the  severity  of  the  constitutional 
symptoms.    The  possible  bacterial  origin  of  the  nephritis  which 


complicates  the  acute  infectious  diseases  had  already  been  as- 
serted by  Eckstein.] 

Glycosuria.— Dr.  Ord  ("Brit.  Med.  Jour.,"  Nov.  25,  1882) 
has  observed  twenty-two  cases  of  glycosuria  in  old  men,  all  of 
which  were  characterized  by  the  comparative  absence  of  poly- 
uria and  of  the  graver  symptoms  of  the  disease,  such  as  profound 
emaciation,  great  thirst,  etc.  This  peculiarity  which  distin- 
guishes the  diabetes  of  old  men  from  that  of  youthful  subjects 
confirms  the  author  in  the  belief  that  glycosuria  is  an  aft'ection 
of  multiple  nature.  In  ;dl  of  Ord's  cases  the  passage  of  saccha- 
rine urine  occurred  as  a  concomitant,  either  of  nervous  disease 
or  disturbance  (in  twenty  cases),  of  gout  (in  eight  cases),  of  ni- 
trogenous metamorphosis;  boulimia  is  less  prominent ;  the  char- 
acteristic dryness  of  the  skin  may  be  replaced  by  sweating; 
there  is  a  considerable  degree  of  muscular  wasting,  which  is  fre- 
quently masked  by  an  increased  deposit  of  fat  in  the  subcutane- 
ous tissues;  the  visual  disturbances  are  more  refractory,  and 
mental  disorder  is  more  frequent.  A  chronic  form  of  cerebral 
softening  is  a  very  common  complication,  and  depends,  appar- 
ently, upon  nutritive  alterations  in  both  the  tissues  and  the  sup- 
plying vessels,  due  to  impoverishment  of  the  blood  and  its  over- 
loading with  uric  acid.  Other  complications  are  pulmonary 
phthisis,  pneumonia,  carbuncle,  gangrene  of  the  extremities, 
Bright's  disease,  and  the  formation  of  ve^cal  calculi.  Changes 
in  the  liver  are  more  coQstant  than  in  ordinary  diabetes,  and  an 
atrophic  cirrhosis  may  exist.  In  the  treatment  an  essential 
factor  is  a  restriction  in  the  use  of  the  strong  liquors  which  are 
permitted  in  ordinary  diabetes.  The  dietetic  management  of 
the  affection,  together  with  well-regulated  exercise,  constitutes 
the  treatment ;  although  the  author  also  regularly  prescribes 
the  bromide  of  potassium.  The  prognosis  in  uncomphcated 
cases  or  of  albuminuria,  if  this  treatment  is  faithfully  carried 
out,  is  good.  In  seven  cases  there  was  a  clear  history  of  mental 
strain  or  worry ;  in  three,  glycosuria  was  associated  with  hy- 
pochondriasis, and  in  three  others  it  occurred  in  connection 
with  locomotor  ataxia.  In  three  instances  it  occurred  as  an 
alternate  symptom  with  attacks  of  angina  pectoris.  The  author 
suggests  that  cases  of  glycosuria  associated  with  gout  may  be 
regarded  as  dependent  upon  a  gouty  affection  of  the  liver,  with 
resulting  functional  disturbance  of  the  latter  organ. 

M.  Bouchardat  ("Bull.  g6n.  de  th6rap.,"  Oct.  15,  30,  1882) 
discusses  at  length  that  form  of  diabetes  wliich  is  associated 
with  an  excessive  excretion  of  uric  acid  {glyco-polyurique).  It 
occurs  in  advanced  life,  seldom  before  the  age  of  fifty,  and  par- 
ticularly in  those  who  have  indulged  freely  in  the  pleasures  of 
the  table  and  who  have  lived  sedentary  lives.  It  differs  from 
ordinary  diabetes  in  several  regards.  Polyuria  is  less  marked 
and  the  uriue  is  of  higher  color,  and  contains  the  products 
in  relatively  greater  amount,  or  it  appears  to  be  dependent 
upon  dietetic  errors  or  the  abuse  of  alcohol.  [Etiologically, 
the  diseased  condition  which  Bouchardat  calls  glyco-pohjurique 
seems  to  be  a  combination  of  ordinary  diabetes  and  gout,  and, 
in  its  multiple  nervous  manifestations,  is  quite  comparable  to 
the  form  of  glycosuria  whicli  Ord  describes.  That  the  gouty 
element  is  the  predominant  factor  is  apparent  from  the  account 
given  by  both  of  these  authors,  and,  as  Bouchardat  indicates, 
treatment  is  most  properly  addressed  to  the  removal  of  this 
factor.  Ord's  idea,  that  the  glycosuria  in  such  cases  is  due  sim- 
ply to  gouty  derangement  of  the  liver,  possesses  considerable 
plausibility,  and,  if  true,  furnishes  another  evidence  of  the 
Protean  character  of  the  gouty  dysorasia]. 

The  Diagnosis  of  Hysterical  Paralysis  and  Anterior 
Polio-myelitis.— Dr.  A.  H.  Bennett  ("Lancet,"  Nov.  18,  1882), 
insisting  on  the  difficulty,  and  in  some  cases  the  impossibility,  of 
making  a  diagnosis  between  hysterical  paralysis  and  that  pro- 
duced by  polio-myelitis  autcrior,  says  that  we  have  two  diag- 
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nostic  criteria,  which,  taken  together,  will  enable  us  to  make 
the  distinction  in  every  case.  Tljeso  are  the  absence  of  tlio  re- 
flexes, and  tlic  early  abolition  of  electrical  reaction  in  the  paraly- 
sis of  jjolio-myelitiH. 

MyxoiDEMA.— Dr.  A.  MoL.  Hamilton's  article  ("  Med.  Kec- 
ord,"  Dec.  9,  1882;  is  a  valuable  auniniary  of  the  principal  pa- 
pers upon  the  subject.  Ho  is  inclined  to  the  view  that  the  dis- 
ease is  dependent  upon  a  "lesion  primarily  of  the  bulb  with 
secondary  c.\tension  to  tlio  postero-lateral  columns  of  tlje  spinal 
cord  and  the  spinal  sympathetic  ganglia."  lie  thinks  that  an 
associated  renal  disease  is  the  result  and  not  the  cause  of  the 
myxoodema. 

The  Treatment  of  DiPiiTnKKiTio  Soee  TnitoAT. — Dr.  W. 
A.  .Jainieson  ("  Edinb.  Med.  Jour.,"  Dec,  1882),  on  the  strength 
of  one  or  two  observations,  strongly  recommends  in  diphtho- 
rilic  sore  throat  the  local  application  of  a  saturated  solution  of 
boro-jlycerido  in  glycerin,  combined  with  the  internal  adminis- 
tration of  salicylate  of  sodium. 

Incontinence  of  F.i;oes  in  Ciiij.dben. — Dr.  G.  B.  Fowler 
("Am.  Jour,  of  Obstet.,"  Oct.,  1882)  describes  two  cases  in 
which  incontinence  of  fiuces  occurred  without  local  lesion  and 
under  circumstances  similar  to  those  which  obtain  in  inconti- 
nence of  ufine — undue  reflex  irritability,  or  loss  of  muscular 
tone  due  to  systemic  causes.  The  treatment  consisted  in  atten- 
tion to  the  general  licalth  of  the  patient,  and  in  the  administra- 
tion of  ergot.     Uecovcry  was  complete. 

The  TitEATMEXT  OF  Daopsv. — Dr.  D.  J.  Leech  ("Brit.  Med 
Jour.,"  Oct.  21,  1883)  thinks  that  we  are  not  justified  in  a.scrib- 
ing  all  cases  of  dropsical  etfusion  to  obstructed  venous  return  or 
diminished  urinary  excretion,  and  that,  therefore,  not  every  case 
of  dropsy  is  to  bo  remedied  by  agents  directed  to  relieving  these 
faulty  conditions.  Other  causes  which  may  co-o[>erate  in  the 
production  of  dropsies,  and  are  more  or  less  removable  by  treat- 
ment, are  alterations  in  the  ipiality  of  the  blood  or  changes  in 
the  blood-pri).ssure,  defective  iiinorvalion  of  the  vessels  or  the 
circuin vascular  tissues,  and  structural  alterations  in  the  vessels 
and  tissues.  Of  the  agents  aiming  at  the  removal  of  the  fluid, 
bo  |)ut8  the  mechanical  method  by  tapping  in  the  first  place, 
and  in  hepatic  cirrhosis  especially  he  recommends  early  and  re- 
[leated  partial  tappings  as  the  best  method  for  arresting  the 
disease.  In  puncturing  for  subcutaneous  wdema,  ho  prefers 
Soutbey's  tubes  as  being  less  liable  to  cause  irritation.  When 
diuresis  is  resorted  to,  he  employs  digitalis  or  catl'eine,  holding 
them  to  bo  the  moj^t  elhcient  of  the  vegetable  drugs,  and  of 
somewhat  sujiorior  etlicaey  to  the  salines. 

The  Self-limitation  of  Phthisis. — Dr.  A.  Flint  (ibul., 
iicpt.  rtO,  1882),  in  a  consideration  of  seventy-five  cases  of 
phthisis,  which  either  ended  in  recovery  or  remained  stationary 
for  a  number  of  years,  found  nearly  half  in  which  this  favorable 
result  could  not  ho  attributed  ti>  treatment,  and  in  which,  there- 
fore, a  tendency  to  self-limitution  of  the  morbid  process  ni.iy  bo 
supposed  to  exist.  This  same  tendency,  he  thinks,  is  seen  in  the 
discontinuous  mlvance  of  an  ordinary  case  of  phthisis,  which,  it 
appears,  repeatedly  dies  out  and  is  revivified.  lie  is  further  in- 
clined to  the  belief  that  many  cases  of  incipient  phthisi.s,  which 
arc  diagnosticated  as  such  by  the  physiciim,  have  their  progress 
permanently  arrested  by  this  same  process  of  .self-limitation. 
In  proof  of  this,  ho  alleges  the  residts  of  numerous  autopsies  of 
sub  jects  who  have  giveu  no  phthisical  symptoms  for  many  years, 
but  in  which  the  products  of  old  tuberculous  inflammation  are 
found  encapsulated  in  the  lungs. 

Auscultation  of  the  Thaciiea  anh  .Movth. — Dr.  D.  Drum- 
mond  (ihitl.,  Oct.,  21,  1882)  finds  auscultation  of  the  trachea  by 
moans  of  a  stethoscope,  with  the  chest-piece  inserted  into  the 
mouth  of  the  patient,  useful  in  the  diagnosis  of  tracheal  com- 
pression, poi-ticularly   when  produced   by  aortic   auourisin,   in 


which  case  a  systolic  whiff  is  heard  with  each  expiration.  Aus- 
cultatory percussion  practiced  on  this  plan  gives  valuable  indi- 
cations in  pulmonary  disease.  Thus,  in  iacipient  phthisis  a  pecu- 
liar note  is  obtained,  closely  resembling  "cracked-pot"  reso- 
nance; in  pleurisy  a  very  short,  high-pitched  note  is  produced, 
very  different  from  the  lower-pitched,  more  prolonged,  and  much 
louder  tone  heard  if  pneumonic  consolidation  exists. 

IIeai'.t  Disease  and  Neuhaloia. — M.  Potain  and  others,  in 
a  recent  discussion  before  the  French  Association  for  the  Ad- 
vancement of  Science  ("Progr.  m6d.,"  Oct.  7,  1882,)  cited  cases 
in  which  neuralgic  pains  of  the  left  upper  extremity,  of  trau- 
matic origin,  were  followed  by  the  symptoms  and  the  objective 
signs  of  cardiac  hypertrophy,  together  with  melancliolia.  In 
one  instance  a  similar  affection  of  the  left  lower  extremity  had 
a  similar  result. 

FiBUINOUS     OB     HtALI.VE     DEOENEnATIOS   OF   TcBEBCLE    AND 

Gummata. — Among  the  degenerative  changes  to  which  tubercle 
and,  according  to  Dr.  M.  Vallat  ("  Arch.  f.  path.  Anat.  a. 
Physiol,  u.  f.  klin.  Med.,"  Ixxxix,  2,  1882 J,  gummata  are  subject, 
is  the  hyaline  or  fibrinous  metamorphosis.  This  occurs  chiefly 
in  the  spleen  and  lymphatic  glands,  and  appears  to  take  place  by 
a  process  of  thickening  of  the  reticula  of  the  morbid  growth 
itself  or  of  the  surrounding  glandular  tissue,  and  by  nubsequcnt 
transformation  of  these  reticula  into  a  homogeneous,  strongly 
refractive  substance,  while  the  meshes  which  originally  existed  in 
the  tissues  are  converted  into  lacunio  and  canals  filled  with  the 
debris  of  cells  and  with  free  nuclei.  Vallat  rej;ards  this  form  of 
degeneration  as  preliminary  to  caseous  changes,  since  in  tuber- 
cles a  center  of  caseation  is  often  found  surrounded  by  a  zone 
of  the  hyaline  substance,  and  this  again  is  enveloped  by  normal 
tubercle  tissue. 

Other  Xoteieorthy  Paper). 
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Indian  Enteric  Fever. — Dr.  R.  U.  Quill,  Surpoon  to  the  AmiT 
Medical  Department,  gives  llic  result  of  an  eMniinstion  of  the  annaal 
retunis  of  the  sick  and  woundi^d  troops  at  Assirgarli,  Central  India, 
from  1875  to  18S1.  The  station  is  compleicly  isolated  and  ibc  conser- 
vancy carried  out  by  the  "  dry  carlli  eyslcm";  the  contents  of  the 
latrines  nro  emptied  into  n  ravine,  two  liundrc<l  yards  from  the  station, 
twice  dnily.  The  drinking  water  is  carefully  filtered.  F.verv  pnjcau- 
lion  is  taken  to  avoid  exposure  to  fiecal  impuritT.  During  the  petiod 
Just  mentioned,  not  one  single  eas*  of  cottric  fever  ocvuncd  among 
the  troops.  The  believers  in  the  climatic  origin  of  caies  of  enteric 
f«vcr  in  India  very  correctly  point  out  thai  tb«  principal  rictims  of 
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tliis  fever  are  vounp:  soldici-s,  with  little  Indian  service  ;  and  that  the 
older  men,  wiih  an  Indian  service  of  fmir  or  more  years,  are  rarely 
sufferers  from  it.  Wiihout  cainsaying  this  observation,  or  attempting 
to  account  for  it,  Dr.  Quill  would  simply  say  that,  fnr  a  space  of  five 
years,  Assirgarh  lias  hcen  occupied  by  successive  batches  of  young  and 
unseasoned  soldiers  without  the  occurrence  among  them  of  any  type  of 
fever  other  than  the  mildest  form  of  ague.  The  climate  of  Assirgarh 
is  no  better  than  that  of  many  other  stations  in  the  Bombay  Presi- 
dency, where  enteric  fever  is  of  only  too  frequent  occurrence  ;  but  its 
isolated  situation,  and  the  nature  of  its  surroundings,  lessen  to  a  very 
great  extent  its  liability  to  fa;cal  contamination  of  any  sort ;  and  herein 
lies  the  reason  for  the  immunity  it  enjoys  from  the  presence  of  enteric 
fever. — British  Medical  Journal. 

Nocturnal  Eneoeesis,  treated  by  Voltaic  Alternatives. — Dr. 
Althaus  writes  to  the  "  British  Medical  Journal  "  that,  "  in  June,  1882, 
he  was  consulted  in  tlie  case  of  a  boy,  aged  fifteen,  who  had  suffered 
from  incontinence  of  urine  during  sleep  ever  since  he  was  nine  years 
of  age.  He  had  been  treated  with  belladonna  and  other  medicinvs 
without  relief;  and  as  he  was  about  to  enter  a  public  school,  where  a 
continuance  of  this  trouble  might  have  been  particularly  annoying,  the 
parents  were  very  anxious  that  somethiug  more  should  be  done.  The 
boy's  general  health  was  good,  but  he  was  considered  a  nervous  child, 
and  highly  sensitive.  There  were  no  ascarides,  but  he  had  a  very  long 
prepuce,  which  could  only  with  difficulty  be  retracted.  There  was,  bow- 
ever,  no  suspicion  of  masturbation.  Treatment  by  electiicity  having 
been  recommended.  Dr.  Althaus  applied  the  middle-sized  circular  ca- 
thode over  the  region  of  the  bladder,  and  the  large  oblong  anode  (five 
.  inches  by  two)  to  the  lumb.ir  portion  of  the  spine.  The  current  strength 
2'60  milli-amperes  for  five  minutes  at  a  time.  As  after  a  few  such  ap- 
plications no  material  benefit  appeared  to  have  been  gained,  he  then 
added  fifty  voltaic  alternatives  produced  in  the  metallic  circuit.  The 
night  after  this  was  free  from  the  usual  annoyance,  and  the  boy  has 
made  an  apparently  uninterrupted  recovery."  Dr.  Althaus  prefers  this 
method  of  treatment  to  injeclions  of  nitrate  of  silver,  as  recommended 
by  Sir  Henry  Thompson.  He  believes  that  belladonna  is  of  value 
when  encuresis  is  distinctly  caused  by  undue  excitability  of  the  bladder. 

The  Effect  op  Temperature  on  Reflex  Excitability. — In  a  paper 
by  Dr.  W.  T.  Sedgwick,  an  abstract  of  which  we  find  in  the  "Johns 
Hopkins  University  Circulars,"  the  author  points  out  that  the  work  of 
previous  experimenters,  which  seemed  to  show  that  indirect  heating  of 
the  frog's  heart  diminished  its  functional  activity,  involves  essential 
errors,  inasmuch  as  the  nutrition  of  the  heart  by  a  flow  of  blood  through 
it  was  not  properly  taken  into  account.  He  also  proves  that  the  corol- 
lary from  the  work  of  those  experimenters — viz.,  that  indirect  heating 
of  the  spinal  cord  (within  the  limits  of  its  physiological  working)  might 
diminish  its  functional  activity— has  no  sound  experimental  basis  ;  and 
he  shows  that  much  more  regard  must  be  paid  to  the  influence  of 
temperature  and  of  drying  of  the  skin  upon  the  reflexes  of  the  frog 
than  has  been  paid  hitherto,  if  any  satisfactory  conclusions  are  to  be 
reached. 

The  Action  of  Digitalin  on  the  Heart. — Dr.  H.  H.  Donaldson  and 
Dr.  M.  Warfield,  as  the  result  of  experiments  on  the  slider  terrapin 
(Pseudemys  j-ugosa,  Sliaw),  undertaken  as  a  preliminary  to  investigations 
as  to  the  action  of  the  drug  upon  the  heart  of  mammals,  conclude,  ac- 
cording to  the  "  Johns  Hopkins  University  Circulars"  ;  I.  When  the 
heart  is  doing  normal  work,  digitalin  decreases  that  work.  2.  There  is 
a  rough  relationship  between  the  size  of  the  dose  and  the  extent  of  the 
decrease.  3.  With  small  doses  the  pulse  rate  is  at  first  increased. 
4.  The  diminution  in  the  heart's  work  is  much  more  dependent  on  the 
strength  of  the  dose  at  any  given  time  than  on  the  total  amount  of  the 
drug  administered.  A  large  amount  given  in  several  hours  has  much 
less  effect  than  a  smaller  amount  given  in  a  few  minutes.  Therefore 
the  theory  that  digitalin  has  a  cumulative  action  lacks  experimental 
confirmation. 

The  Polar  Effects  of  Induction  Currents  on  Nerves. — A  paper 
by  Dr.  Henry  Sewall,  abstracted  in  the  "  Johns  Hopkins  University 
Circulars,"  deals  with  the  influence  of  very  weak  induction  currents 
passing  between  one  pair  of  electrodes  on  the  irritability  of  the  nerve, 


as  shown  by  variations  in  the  extent  of  subniaximal  muscular  contrac- 
tions, due  to  stimulation  by  another  pair  of  electrodes.  The  results 
prove  that  markod  polar  (analectrotonic  and  catelcctrotonie)  effects  can 
be  produced  by  induction  currents. 

Infectious  Diseases  and  the  Lower  Organisms. — Dr.  W.  T.  Coun- 
cilman, of  Baltimore,  assumes,  according  to  an  abstract  of  a  recent 
paper  given  in  the  "Johns  Hopkins  University  Circulars,"  that  the  in- 
fectious diseases  are  caused  by  the  entry  of  a  maleries  morbi  into  the 
organism.  That  this  maleries  morbi  is  a  living  organism  in  every  case 
appears  to  be  proved  by  experiments  which  show  that  it  is  a  substance 
which  is  insoluble  and  capable  of  increase.  We  know  that  it  is  a  sub- 
stance because  it  clings  to  inert  objects,  and  can  thus  be  transpoited 
from  one  place  to  another,  or  kept  any  length  of  time  without  losing 
its  power;  a  blanket  I'rom  a  small-pox  patient,  for  example,  can  be 
transported  thousands  of  miles  aud  then  produce  the  disease.  Chau- 
veau's  experiments  with  vaccine  lymph  and  the  experiments  which 
Davaiue  made  with  the  blood  of  splenic  fever  show  that  it  is  insoluble. 
Of  all  soluble  poisons  we  know  that  their  virulence  decreases  in  a 
regular  ratio  with  their  dilution;  on  the  other  hand,  no  amount  of  di- 
lution  seems  to  take  away  entirely  the  infectious  properties  of  the 
blood  of  animals  affected  with  splenic  fever,  Davaino  having  suc- 
ceeded in  producing  the  disease  after  the  blood  was  diluted  1,000,000 
times.  The  disease,  when  produced  by  such  diluted  virus,  differs  not 
at  all  from  that  produced  from  the  undiluted  virus.  That  it  has  the 
power  of  increasing  is  shown  from  the  fact  that,  having  introduced 
one  of  the  spores  of  the  BacHlun  anihracis  into  the  circulation  of  a 
mouse,  in  a  few  hours  the  whole  vascular  system  will  be  filled  with  the 
bacilli.  Now,  having  an  insoluble  substance  with  this  power  of  in- 
creasing, of  growing,  it  must  be  a  living  organism  ;  it  is  possible  for  a 
soluble  substance  in  a  purely  chemical  manner  to  produce  its  like,  to 
increase,  but,  if  a  granule  multiplies  indefinitely,  it  must  divide,  and  the 
divided  pieces  must  grow.  In  quite  a  number  of  the  infectious  dis- 
eases we  find,  either  in  the  blood  or  in  the  pathological  lesions,  a  certain 
organism,  and  know  that  on  inoculating  animals  with  the  tissues  con- 
taining these  organisms  an  identical  disease  will  be  produced.  In  order 
to  prove  that  it  is  the  organisms  alone  that  are  infectious  it  is  neces- 
sary to  isolate  them  completely  from  the  tissues  or  fluids  with  which 
they  are  associated,  and  produce  the  disease  by  inoculation  of  the  or- 
ganisms alone.  This  can  be  done  by  the  so-called  pure  culture,  by 
growing  the  organisms  outside  of  the  body  and  transferring  them  from 
one  nutrient  substance  to  another  until  we  know  that  wc  have  them 
perfectly  pure.  In  the  case  of  splenic  fever,  tuberculosis,  and  some 
other  diseases,  this  has  been  done,  while  in  other  diseases,  although 
we  always  find  a  certain  definite  organism  associated  with  the  disease, 
the  strict  objective  proof  that  the  organism  is  the  cause  of  the  disease 
is  wanting,  because  we  are  not  able  to  produce  the  disease  on  the  lower 
animals  by  inoculation  of  the  isolated  organisms,  nor  indeed  in  any 
other  way.  Animals  show  a  perfect  immunity  to  a  number  of  our  dis- 
eases. The  benefits  which  we  have  derived,  both  in  prophylaxis  and 
in  therapeutics,  from  these  additions  to  our  knowledge  are  great,  and 
are  daily  increasing. 

Patency  of  the  Ductus  Arteriosus. — A  recent  number  of  the 
"Johns  Hopkins  University  Circulars"  gives  an  abstract  of  some  ob- 
servations, by  Dr.  W.  H.  Howell  and  Dr.  F.  Donaldson,  Jr.,  on  the 
foim  of  the  pulse  wave  and  the  mean  arterial  pressure  in  a  dog  with  a 
patent  ductus  arteriosus.  The  dog  was  about  to  be  killed,  when  it  was 
noticed  that  its  cardiac  action  was  abnormal.  Professor  Donaldson,  ot 
the  University  of  Maryland,  examined  the  animal,  and  found  the  pulse 
rate  greater  and  the  cardiac  impulse  more  marked  than  in  normal  dogs ; 
also,  the  apex  of  the  heart  extended  much  farther  to  the  left,  showing 
marked  hypertrophy.  Over  the  whole  cardiac  region  he  observed  a 
loud  rasping  cardi.ic  murmur  with  the  maximum  of  intensity  over  the 
base;  also  a  slight  murmur  with  the  second  round.  Si^bsequent  ex- 
periments showed  a  normal  arterial  pressure,  and  no  abnoimality  in 
sphygmographic  tracings,  except  an  unusually  marked  dicrotism. 
Professor  McLane  Tiffany  made  the  post-mortem  on  the  animal,  and 
found  that  the  ductus  arteriosus  had  remained  open,  its  caliber  being 
at  least  equal  to  that  of  either  pulmonary  artery.  It  is  a  fact  of  much 
interest  that  with  such  free  communication  between  the  aortic  and 
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pulmonary  circulations  so  Rood  an  average  arterial  pressure  (as  meas- 
ured in  the  femoral  artery)  was  maintained.  It  can  only  be  explained 
by  assuming :  (l)a  compensatory  increase  in  the  force  of  the  heart- 
beat; (2)  an  increase  in  the  resistance  of  the  pulmonary  circuit ;  or 
(3)  an  increase  m  the  total  bulk  of  lijood  in  the  body.  Whichever  of 
these  agencies  was  the  eff^'Ctivc  one,  the  case  is  one  of  gr^at  interest, 
as  indiuatin,';  the  power  of  the  animal  body  to  adapt  itself  to  unusual 
conditions  of  life.  So  far  as  the  authors  could  discover,  only  one  simi- 
lar case  was  previously  on  record. 

Intracarpiao  Pressure  and  Pneomocastric  I.siiibitio.v. — Dr.  Henry 
Sewall  and  I)r.  Frank  Donaldson,  Jr.,  from  exptriments  on  fro<;s  and 
terrapins,  conclude,  according  to  a  fumniary  in  the  "  Johns  Hopkins 
University  Circular.","  aa  follows:  1.  When  the  whole  heart  is  em- 
plojed,  increments  of  venous  pressure,  the  arterial  pressure  being  con- 
stant, weaken  tlie  cardio-inhibitory  action  of  the  vagus.  Thus  they 
confirm  the  results  of  LuJwigand  Luchsinger.  2.  Variations  of  intra- 
ventricular systolic  pressure  wiihin  wide  limits  have  no  perceptible 
cfToct  on  the  activity  of  the  vagus.  3.  Variation  of  diastolic  intraven- 
triculiir  pressure,  when  uncomplicated  by  simultaneous  variation  in 
auricular  pressure,  has  no  cITect.  They  therefore  conclude  that  changes 
of  intiacuidiac  pressure,  when  experienced  by  the  ventricle  alone, 
are  without  efl'cct  on  the  cardio  inhibitory  function  of  the  vagus.  4. 
Variations  of  pressures  within  the  sinus  and  amides,  the  ventricle  be- 
ing entirely  separated  from  them,  give  the  same  results  as  when  venous 
pressure  is  varied  in  the  complete  heart.  6.  The  cHect  of  variations 
of  pressure  within  the  venous  sinus,  all  the  rest  of  the  heart  being  ex- 
cluded, is  such  that  raised  pressure  diminishes  the  cardio-inhibitory 
action.  The  paper  concludes  with  some  general  considerations  on  the 
manner  in  which  the  vagus  exerts  its  inhibitory  action  upon  the  lieait. 

Tint  Coronart  Arteries  and  the  Semilitnar  Valves. — In  a  re- 
cent number  of  the  "Johns  Hopkins  University  Circulars  "  we  find  an 
abstract  of  a  report  of  certain  observations  on  the  mean  pressure  aiui 
the  characters  of  the  pulse  wave  in  the  coronary  arteries  of  the  heart, 
by  Dr.  n.  Newell  M.irtin  and  Dr.  W.  T.  Sedgwick.  The  object  of  the 
authors  was,  by  a  critical  experiment,  to  endeavor  to  settle  the  long- 
disputed  point  whether  the  aortic  semilunar  valves  close  the  mouth.s  of 
the  coronary  arteries  during  the  systole  of  the  left  ventiicle  of  the 
heart.  If  the  valves  act  in  this  way,  the  pulse  wave  in  the  coronary 
arteries  of  the  heart  must  differ  essenliall y,  both  in  form  and  in  the  period 
of  its  maximum  inten.sity,  from  the  corresponding  wave  in  the  carotid 
artery.  Simultaneous  tracings  taken  in  a  branch  of  the  left  coronary 
artery  and  in  a  carotid  artery  agree  in  every  respect.  Hence  the  Thebc- 
Fius-Briicke  doctrine  as  to  the  closure  of  the  orifices  of  the  coronarv 
arteries  during  veiitricular  systole  and  as  to  the  resulting  "Sclbslsteue- 
rung"  of  the  heart  must  be  abandoned. 

Sir  William  Gcll  on  Scientific  Medicine  in  General  Practice. 
— In  the  course  of  an  address  deUveicd  on  January  17th,  before  the 
Metropolitan  Counties  Branch  of  the  British  Medical  Association,  on 
the  subject  of  the  Colhctive  Investigation  of  Disease,  Sir  W.  Gull  ob- 
served :  "  It  will  be  admitted  that,  had  we  leisure,  proper  means  at 
our  disposal,  and,  from  previous  training,  a  fitness  for  exact  observa- 
tion, wc  should  liiid  iu  general  practice  one  of  the  most  valuable  fields 
of  pathology,  as  here,  and  here  only,  we  have  belore  us  the  earliest 
signs  of  departure  from  health,  and  the  only  opportunities  for  tracing 
the  course  of  a  disease  from  its  beginning  to  its  end.  H.iivng  passed 
many  years  in  hospital  and  private  practice,  I  have  come  to  see  that 
experience  gained  in  the  latter  is  necessary  for  the  correction  of  that 
acquired  in  the  former,  especially  as  helping  toward  a  truer  pathology. 
It  will,  perhaps,  and  naturally,  be  objected  that  it  is  almost  impossible 
to  organize  for  any  us'ful  pur|  ose  the  labors  of  men  already  over- 
burdened by  the  cares  and  fatigue  of  practice ;  and  that  there  is 
neither  time  nor  fitness  for  delicate  inquiries  on  their  part.  Admitting 
that  this  obji  etion  is  valid,  it  may  be  urged  in  reply  that  it  need  not 
be  insuperable.  It  can  not  be  denied  that  when  wc  see  the  meaning 
of  the  apparent  trifles  which  in  practice  wnuUl  otherwise  oppress  and 
worry  us,  our  burden  is  thereby  much  lightened,  and  that  nothing  could 
encourage  us  more  than  to  feel  that  even  one  daily  observali  ;n  recorded 
was  adding  to  our  general  store  of  knowledge,  and  making  the  path 


of  practice  more  easy.  There  is  no  tonic  to  tlie  mind  gre.iter  than  the 
sense  of  work  done;  and  our  journey  is  likely  to  be  made  shorter,  as 
it  certainly  will  be  easier,  if  tbe  way  is  illuminated.  Wc.  indeed,  owe 
it  to  those  members  of  our  profession  who  are  admittedly  ovcnvbclmed 
by  the  apparently  senseless  details  of  their  work,  to  promote  a  move- 
mtnt  like  collective  investigation,  the  object  of  which  is  to  bring  order 
into  chaos,  and  to  help  them  to  stamp  a  scientific  value  upon  facts 
hitherto  only  burdensome.  If  we  compare  the  unflagging  interest  of 
any  pursuit  where  the  aim  is  high  and  clear  with  the  tedionsness  and 
wearisomeness  felt  when  »vorking  in  the  dark,  we  shall  readily  admit 
that  we  are  actually  lightening  the  burdens  of  practice  by  thus  adding 
10  them,  and  by  giving  some  porti<m  of  them  a  sense  and  meaning. 
It  is  the  spirit  of  a  man  which  enables  him  to  do  his  work  lightly  and 
cheerfully,  and  he  will  certainly  be  helped  in  this  by  a  combination 
with  fellow-workers  on  the  same  subject." — Britith  MedicalJoumal. 

The  Use  op  the  Mci.lein  Plant  is  the  Treatment  of  Pcliiosabt 
CoNSiMPTiON.— F.  J.  B.  Quiulan,  M.  D.,  M.  K.  I.  A.,  F.K.  Q.  C.  I'..  Phy- 
sician  to  St.  Vincent's  Hospital,  Dublin,  observes  that  "from  time  im- 
meniori.<l  the  Verbascum  Thupsus,  or  Great  Mullein,  has  been  a  trusted 
popular  remedy  in  Ireland  for  the  treatment  of  phthisis."  After 
relating  seven  cases  where  it  proved  of  benefit,  he  concludes:  "I 
have  set  down  the  above  cases  simply  in  the  order  in  which  they  oc- 
curred, and  with  no  view  of  supporting  any  preconceived  idea.  These 
cases,  although  too  few  to  justify  any  general  conclusion,  appear  to 
establish  some  useful  facts.  The  mulliin  plant  boiled  in  milk  is  liked 
by  the  patients ;  in  watery  infusion  it  is  disagreeable,  and  ihe  succus 
is  slill  more  so.  The  hot-milk  decoction  causes  a  comfortable  (what 
our  Gallic  neighbors  call  pcctoralc)  sensation,  and  when  ence  patients 
take  it  they  experience  a  physiological  wont,  ani,  when  the  supply  was 
once  or  twice  interrupted,  complained  much  in  consequence.  That  it 
eases  phthisical  cough  there  can  be  no  doubt ;  in  fact,  some  of  Ibe 
patients  scarcely  took  their  cough  mixtures  at  all — an  unmixed  boon 
to  phthisical  sufferers  with  delicate  stomachs.  Its  power  of  checking 
phthisical  looseness  of  the  bowels  was  very  marked,  and  experiment 
proved  thit  this  was  not  merely  due  to  the  well  known  astringent 
properties  of  boiled  milk.  It  also  gave  great  relief  to  the  dyspnoea. 
For  phthisical  night-sweats  it  is  utterly  useless ;  but  these  can  be  com- 
pletely checked  by  the  hypodermic  u.«e  of  from  one  eightieth  to  one 
fiftieth  of  a  grain  of  the  atropia  sulphate,  the  smaller  dose,  if  it  will 
answer,  beins  preferable,  as  the  larger  causes  dryness  of  the  pharyni, 
and  interferes  with  ocular  accommodation.  In  advanced  cases,  it  does 
not  prevent  loss  of  weight,  nor  am  I  aware  of  anything  that  will,  ex- 
cept koumiss.  Dr.  Carrick,  in  his  interesting  work  on  the  koumiss 
treatment  of  Southern  Russia  (page  213)  says:  'I  have  seen  a  con- 
sumptive invalid  guin  largely  in  weight  while  the  d'srase  wa-s  making 
rapid  progress  in  her  lungs,  and  the  evening  temperature  rarely  fell 
below  101°  Fahr.  Until  then  I  considered  that  an  increase  of  weight 
in  phthisis  pulmonalis  was  a  proof  of  the  arrest  of  the  malady.'  If 
koumiss  possesses  this  power,  mullein  clearly  does  not ;  but,  unfurtu. 
nately,  as  real  koumiss  can  be  made  from  the  milk  of  the  marc  only, 
and  as  it  does  not  bear  traveling,  Ihe  consumptive  invalid  must  go  ai 
least  to  Samara  or  Southern  Russia.  In  pretubercuUr  and  eaily  cases 
of  pulmonary  consumption,  mullein  appears  to  have  a  distinct  weight- 
Increasing  power ;  and  I  have  observed  this  in  in  several  private  case; 
also.  Having  no  weighings  of  these  latter,  however,  makes  this  state- 
ment merely  an  expression  of  opinion.  In  early  cases,  the  mullein 
milk  appears  to  act  very  mmh  in  the  same  manner  as  cod  liver  oil ; 
and,  when  we  consider  that  it  is  at  once  cheap  and  palatable,  it  is  cer- 
tainly worth  a  trial.  I  will  continue  the  research  by  careful  weighings 
of  early  cases ;  and  will  further  endeavor  to  ascertain  whether  the 
addition  of  mullein  to  the  cultivating  solution  prevents  the  propagatioa 
of  the  phthisical  bacillus." — Brilish  yfedica!  Joui-nal. 

Treatment  or  Dyskntert. — Mr.  F.  Raw'c,  M.  R.  C.  S.,  observes 
that,  at  the  present  time,  when  dysentery  is  very  prevalent,  especially 
among  those  who  have  returned  fnim  the  Egyptian  war,  sny  sugges- 
tion that  may  miligntc  the  suffering  of  so  fatal  a  nalady  will  be  hailed 
with  gratitude.  The  plan  he  has  used  with  most  success  it  the  follow- 
ing: First,  having  placed  the  paiient  between  warm  blankets,  a  pint 
and  a  half  of  warm  water,  at  a  temperature  of  90°  Fabr.,  is  injected. 
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This  is  seldom  retained  longer  than  a  few  minutes,  but  is  jironounced 
very  grateful  to  tlie  pMtient.  When  the  water  has  soothed  the  mucous 
membrane  of  the  colon  and  rectum,  and  brought  away  any  effete  mat- 
ter, two  ounces,  by  measure,  of  the  following  enema  is  administered 
with  a  gum-elastic  bottle:  ]J  Quinine  sulphate,  ten  grains  ;  compound 
tincture  of  camphor,  four  drachms;  deeoctum  amyli,  to  two  ounces. 
Mix,  and,  when  about  milk-warm,  inject,  which  is  generally  retained ; 
but,  if  ejected,  it  may  be  repealed  after  an  hour  or  two.  This  has 
been  found  of  great  seivicc,  and  very  grateful  to  the  patient ;  the  effect 
is  like  magic.  If  griping  pains  be  felt  over  the  region  of  the  epi- 
gastrium, half-drachra  doses  of  chlorodyne,  in  some  aromatic  water, 
mint,  caraway,  or  aniseed,  should  be  given.  The  diet,  of  course,  should 
be  of  tlie  most  soothing  kind:  jellies,  isinglass,  linseed,  toast,  and 
barley-water  ad  hbihim.  Ipecacuanha  appears  of  little  service,  and  Mr. 
Eawle  has  discarded  it  from  his  treatment.  Warm  turpentine  stupes, 
on  warm  flannels,  over  the  hypogastrium  prove  very  beneficial. — British 
Medical  Journal. 

HYDATiDiroKM  Disease  of  the  Chorion. — Mr.  Edward  Stephens, 
M.  R.  C.  S.,  of  Ilminstcr,  writes  to  the  "British  Medical  Journal"  that 
'■  on  September  Vth  he  was  sent  for  by  a  midwife  to  attend  Mrs.  C, 
who  was  flooding.  On  his  arrival,  the  hoemorrhage  had  stopped.  On 
making  an  examination,  the  uterine  sheath  was  not  sufficiently  dilated 
to  be  able  to  ascertain  its  contents.  On  passing  his  hand  over  the 
abdomen,  he  rem.arked  to  the  midwife  how  unusually  circular  it  was. 
On  the  following  afternoon  he  was  .igain  hastily  summoned,  and  found 
the  woman  liad  lost  much  blood.  On  making  an  examination,  he  found 
that,  by  a  little  manoeuvring,  he  could  insert  his  hand  into  the  uterus  ; 
and  he  vividly  remembered  how  astonished  the  midwife  and  Mrs.  C. 
looked  when  he  informed  tliem  that  it  contained  no  child.  In  fact, 
Mrs.  C.  stoutly  declared  that  she  had  felt  the  child  many  times,  and 
that,  being  the  mother  of  thirteen  children,  all  living,  she  ought  not  to 
have  been  mistaken.  Alter  administering  a  full  dose  of  ergot,  some 
sharp  uterine  pains  followed — soon  expelling  a  mass,  which,  when 
collected,  filled  three  ordinary-sized  chamber-utensils.  After  this  jelly- 
like mass  had  been  expelled,  she  rapidly  recovered,  and  made  an  un- 
interrupted recovery." 

Compound  FRACitiEE  or  the  Femur,  Erysipelas,  Py.emia  ;  Ampiita- 
TiON  op  the  Thigh  ;  Subsequent  Exarticulation  at  the  Hip  ;  Com- 
plete Recovery. — Arthur  E.  Barker,  F.  K.  C.  S.  Eng.,  Assistant  Pro- 
fessor of  Clinical  Surgery,  and  Assistant  Surgeon  at  the  University 
Hospital,  describes  a  ease  under  this  title,  at  great  length.  The  patient 
was  a  riveter,  aged  twenty-nine,  who  fell  from  a  roof  and  fractured  hi.s 
femur.  The  ease  illustrates,  in  the  first  place,  what  is,  however,  unfor- 
tunately rare  in  experience,  namely,  the  possibility  of  recovery  from 
pyaemia,  even  in  a  patient  weakened  by  a  most  severe  injury,  prolonged 
suppuration,  and  an  attack  of  erysipelas.  Secondly,  it  illustrates  the 
feasibiUty  in  some  c.ises  of  amputating  with  the  beat  results  through 
the  thigh  for  compound  fracture,  leaving  a  second  compound  fracture 
in  the  neighborhood  of  the  hip  joint  to  be  treated  otherwise  later  on, 
when  the  first  amputation  wound  is  healed.  Thirdly,  it  shows  that,  in 
such  a  case,  it  is  possible  to  exarticnlate  the  whole  of  the  remaining 
bone  up  to  the  hip  joint,  without  re-amputation  through  the  soft  parts, 
but  through  a  moderate  opening  in  the  outer  side  of  the  stump. — Brit, 
ish  Medical  Jojtrncd. 

A  Newspaper  Epidemic. — Last  Monday's  "Tribune"  had  a  start- 
ling account  of  an  alleged  unusual  prevalence  of  pneumonia  in  New 
York  at  the  present  time — almost  amounting  to  an  epidemic,  it  was 
suggested.  We  have  seen  no  reason  to  believe  that  pneumonia  is  more 
rife  now  than  it  is  liable  to  be  at  this  time  of  the  year.  Diseases  that 
show  a  maximum  prevalence  at  a  certain  season,  year  after  year,  do  not 
always  reach  their  highest  pitch  at  preoisely  the  same  time  each  year. 
Much  depends  on  meteorological  conditions,  and  something  doubtless 
on  circumstances  that  at  present  we  are  incapable  of  stating.  This  is 
true  of  pneumonia,  as  well  as  of  other  such  diseases,  and,  granting  the 
"  Tribune's "  statements,  we  see  nothing  in  the  facts  to  warrant  its 
sensational  manner  of  announcing  them. 

The  Teaching  of  Psychiatry. — A  committee  of  the  National  As- 
sociation for  the  Protection  of  the  Insane  and  the  Prevention  of  Insan- 


ity ask  your  attention  to  the  need  which  medical  students  have  of  more 
instruction,  didactic  and  clinical,  in  mental  diseases.  They  say  that, 
since  the  incipient  stage  of  mental  disease  must  always  bo  passed 
under  the  observation  of  the  geMer.il  practitioner  before  the  patient  is 
finally  committed  to  the  expert  as  insane,  it  is  extremely  important 
that  a  knowledge  of  such  diseases  should  be  widely  diffused  through- 
out the  profession.  Usually  the  diagnosis  of  insanity  is  stated  incor- 
rectly or  imperfectly  in  medical  certificates;  and  a  rational  attempt  to 
treat  the  patient  at  home  is  not  made,  because  the  physician  shrinks 
from  assuming  a  responsibility  for  which  he  has  never  been  prepared. 
Medico-legal  cases  are  often  complicated  and  rendered  obscure  by  the 
ignorance  of  the  physicians  who  are  called  to  testify  in  regard  to  them. 
Many  cases  of  impending  insanity  are  allowed  to  progress,  when  an 
adequate  knowledge  of  the  subject  might  have  enabled  the  family 
physician  to  ward  off  the  catastrophe.  A  training  in  psychiatry  would, 
in  the  committee's  opinion,  fit  the  general  practitioner  for  more  suc- 
cessful treatment  of  mental  symptoms  in  patients  not  actually  insane. 
They  believe  that  the  time  has  come  wheu  in  this  country  no  course  of 
medicine  should  be  considered  complete  without  attendance  upon  lec- 
tures and  clinics  on  mental  diseases;  and  that  no  student  should  be 
allowed  to  graduate  without  passing  an  examination  in  psychiatry. 
They  therefore  urge  that  such  instruction  be  provided  for  in  medical 
schools,  by  means  of:  1.  A  chair  of  lectureship  on  psychiatry.  2.  A 
clinic  of  psychiatry,  held  in  an  asylum  for  the  insane.  Both  these 
forms  cf  instruction,  they  add,  have  long  been  a  part  of  the  curriculum 
of  the  best  European  medical  schools;  and  nearly  a  dozen  medical 
schools  in  this  country  already  advertise  lectures  on  insanity  as  a  part 
of  their  course. 

The  American  Journal  of  Otology. — The  publishers  of  the 
"American  Journal  of  Otology"  announce  the  suspension  of  the  pub 
licalion  of  that  journal  until  further  notice. 

Army  Intelligence. — The  Vancouver  "  Independent,"  chronicling 
the  transfer  of  Assistant  Surgeon  G.  L.  Heizmann  from  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Columbia  to  the  Department  of  the  South,  says:  Many 
warm  friends  in  Vancouver  will  miss  Dr.  Heizmann  very  much  when 
he  takes  his  departure.  ==  Surgeon  Page  and  Mrs.  Page,  and  Sur- 
geon Cowdrey  and  Mrs.  Cowdrey  were  among  the  guests  present  at  the 
recent  marriage  of  Lieutenant  Garrard,  Fourth  Artillery,  to  Miss  Lane. 
Many  other  ofKcers  were  present,  not  a  few  with  their  wives,  and  the 
affair  is  described  as  having  been  very  brilliant.  ===  The  army  medi- 
cal examining  board  ordered  to  assemble  in  this  city  on  the  1st  inst 
will  probably  continue  in  session  about  three  months. 

Naval  Intelligence. — Medical  Director  T.  M.  Potter  and  daughter 
Passed  Assistant  Surgeon  S.  11.  Griffith,  and  Passed  Assistant  Surgeon 
Robert  Whiting  were  registered  at  the  Ebbitt  House,  Washington,  dur- 
ing  the  week  ending  February  22,  1883.  ^=^=:  Passed  Assistant  Sur- 
geon S.  H.  Dickson  was  one  of  the  officers  of  the  ill-fated  Ashuelot. 
The  Kearsarge,  which  left  Curacao  for  Savanilla,  Cartagena, 
and  Colon,  February  Sth,  had  Surgeon  M.  C.  Drennan  on  board.  == 
The  "Army  and  Navy  Journal  "  says:  Passed  Assistant  Surgeon  W. 
W.  G.  Willson  is  on  trial  for  insubordination  and  willful  neglect  of 
duty.  The  specifications  are,  disrespect  to  his  superior  officer — the 
Surgeon  of  the  Alaska — and  refusal  to  give  attention  to  a  sick  member 
of  the  crew.  Medical  Director  A.  L.  Gihon  and  Medical  Inspector  E. 
S.  Bogert  are  on  the  detail  for  the  court.  =^  Surgeon  James  A. 
Hawke  has  been  ordered  to  the  receiving-ship  Wabash.  ==  Passed 
Assistant  Surgeon  Howard  E.  Ames  has  been  ordered  to  the  receiving- 
ship  Colorado.  Surgeon  Thomas  Hiland  has  been  ordered  to  ap- 
pear before  a  retiring  board.  ^=  Surgeon  John  L.  Neilson  has  been 
detached  from  the  Saratoga,  and  placed  on  waiting  order.s.  =^=  Sur- 
geon J.  H.  Clark  has  been  detached  from  the  receiving-ship  Wabash, 
and  placed  on  waiting  orders.  ==  Passed  Assistant  Surgeon  Charles 
A.  Siegfried  has  been  detached  from  the  receiving-ship  Colo;ado,  and 
ordered  to  the  training-ship  Saratoga.  ^=^=  Passed  Assistant  Surgeon 
D.  M.  Guiteras  has  been  relieved  from  special  duty  at  Washington,  and 
ordered  to  the  Swatara,  relieving  Passed  Assistant  Surgeon  W.  W.  G. 
Willson.  ==  Assistant  Surgeon  William  Martin  has  been  granted 
leave  of  absence  for  six  months  from  March  1st. 
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SEPSIS    AND    ANTISEPTIC    SUROERr. 

TiiK  s])cakcr  opened  his  remarks  witli  the  statement  tlial 
till'  iiifectiijiis  diseases  depending  upon  wounds,  and,  there- 
f'oii',  falling  within  the  province  of  the  surgeon,  merited 
suMicwhat  extended  discussion.  Sucii  diseases  were  known 
to  tiie  earliest  of  the  medical  writers,  and  we  might  iissuine 
that  they  antedated  man  himself  by  so  much  time  as  the 
existence  of  highly  organized  life  preceded  him.  lie  tlien 
reviewed  tlic  history  of  experimental  researches  upon  tlic 
lower  animals  and  the  clinical  liistory  in  man  regarding  the 
introduction  of  putrid  animal  matter,  certain  ferments,  and 
iiioiganic  substances  into  the  system,  and  the  effects  pro- 
dmc'd  tiiereby.  The  experiments  of  Panum  had  led  him  to 
iIk'  conclusion  that  the  symptoms  arising  from  the  introduc- 
tion of  putrid  substances  into  the  system,  symptoms  of  scp- 
tic;i"mia,  must  be  due  to  a  definite  compound  which  he  called 
scpsin.  Tiie  earlier  experiments,  and  deductions  drawn 
therefrom,  of  Ilallicr,  Billroth,  Klebs,  Rindfleisch,  Reckling- 
hausen, Samuel,  Pasteur,  and  others,  were  considered,  espe- 
cially with  reference  to  the  possible  etiology  of  the  symp- 
toms of  septica'inia  which  followed  tlie  subcutaneous  injec- 
tion of  putrid  substances,  of  the  animal  ferments,  fibrin, 
pepsin,  trypsin,  etc.,  of  inorganic  substances,  of  liijuids 
known  to  contain  bacteria,  and  of  those  which  had  been 
treated  in  a  manner  to  destroy  organic  life.  The  presence 
of  bacteria  in  the  tissues  of  animals  or  of  man  dead  of  sep- 
ticjemia,  as  the  secpicl  of  gunshot  wounds,  etc.,  had  been 
established  by  Hiinlllcisch,  Klebs,  and  others,  and  it  was 
generally  concluded  that  the  septic  infection  following  the 
experiments  alluded  to  might  be  produced  either  by  organ- 
ic izod  or  by  unorganized  substances ;  that  the  presence  of 
bacteria  was  an  epiphciiomenon — a  consequence,  not  a  cause. 
Billroth  was  of  the  opinion,  from  nuich  careful  observation 
and  experimental  research,  that  the  presence  of  bacteria  was 
a  result,  and  not  a  cause,  of  certain  changes  in  the  .secretions 
and  tissues,  and  he  ascribed  this  result  to  the  action  of  what 
lie  called  a  zymoid  substance.  It  was  possible,  he  admitted, 
that  the  presence  of  bacteria  might  aid  the  multiplication 
of  this  zymoid  substance.  Since  the  publication  of  liis 
work,  in  IST^.  r.illroth  li.ul  ni:itcn:illy  modified  some  of  his 
views. 

There  soon  appeared  from  various  sources,  especially 
from  Koch  and  Pasteur,  investigations  from  whicli  deduc- 
tions Were  to  be  drawn  more  or  less  incompatible  with  these 
views.    Pasteur  found  that  the  tissue  of  an  animal  septically 


infected  contained  microscopical  organisms,  the  inoculation 
of  which  into  a  second  animal  caused  a  reproduction  of  the 
original  disease.  If,  however,  the  organisms  referred  to 
were  destroyed,  abscesses  might  develop  as  before,  but  gen- 
eral infection  would  not  take  place,  lie  therefore  reached 
the  conclusion  that  the  presence  of  bacteria  alone  was  re- 
sponsible for  the  septic  infection.  It  was  to  be  remarked, 
however,  that  both  Pasteur's  deductions  and  the  methods 
employed  offered  many  vulnerable  points.  The  method  of 
culture  in  tubes  and  flasks  had  before  been  criticised. 

Markedly  different  was  the  reception  given  a  monograph 
published  in  1878  by  a  young  German  physician,  then  al- 
most unknown,  Robert  Koch,  who  made  certain  improve- 
ments in  modes  of  investigation  which  had  become  absolute 
necessities  for  reliable  original  research  in  this  field.  Hav- 
ing demonstrated  the  life  of  the  bacillus  anthracis,  which 
French  physicians  had  for  sixteen  years  failed  to  discover 
with  the  methods  of  their  leader  in  this  field  of  investiga- 
tion, Pasteur,  Koch  turned  his  attention  to  the  study  of  the 
etiology  of  certain  infectious  diseases.  He  injected  from 
five  to  ten  drops  of  putrid  blood  into  a  mouse,  and  death  re- 
sulted within  a  few  hours.  No  bacteria  were  discovered 
after  death,  and  the  blood  and  tissues  of  the  animal  were  in- 
capable of  communicating  the  dise:ise.  He  found,  however, 
that  the  injection  of  a  smaller  ijuantity,  one  half  to  one  drop, 
of  the  same  putrid  blood  was  followed  by  entirely  different 
effects.  In  some  cases  the  mouse  was  unaffected ;  in  others 
transient  fever  ensued ;  in  perhaps  one  third  of  the  eases 
about  twenty-four  hours  later  there  occurred  progressive 
wciikness,  drowsiness,  and,  in  from  from  forty  to  sixty  hours, 
death.  The  animal  revealed  no  other  pathological  lesion 
than  a  local  oedema  at  the  seat  of  the  inoculation,  and  en- 
largement of  the  spleen.  Injection  of  the  products  of  this 
local  a>dema  into  another  mouse  was  followed  by  a  like 
clinical  history  ;  and  so  on  indefinitely.  Here,  then,  was  a 
result  markedly  different  from  that  obtained  after  the  injec- 
tion of  a  larger  iiuantity  of  the  putrid  fluid;  a  stage  of  in- 
cubation, local  reaction,  and  a  certain  and  uniform  infec- 
tiousness. The  blood  evidently  contained  something  which 
was  not  present  in  the  blood  of  the  first  mouse  experimented 
upon — something  requiring  time  for  the  manifestation  of  its 
influence,  and  which  finally  distributed  itself  throughout  the 
entire  system.  Such  a  mode  of  action  implied  reproduc- 
tion, and  reproduction  was  characteristic  of  organized  mat- 
ter. It  was  to  be  inferred,  a  priori,  that  the  blood  contained 
organisms,  and  Koch  found  that  the  blood,  the  serum,  the 
white  blood-corpuscles,  etc.,  swarmed  with  bacteriiu  Since 
the  blood  of  the  infected  mouse  differed  from  that  of  the  in- 
toxicated mouse  only  in  the  presence  of  these  bacteria,  Koch 
ascribed  the  infectiousness  to  these  oi^nisms.  Yet,  al- 
though this  association  existed  between  the  presence  of  the 
bacterium  and  the  specific  infection  there  still  remained 
the  objection  that  possibly  the  essential  agent  of  infection 
was  an  unorganized  substance  contained  in  the  material  used 
for  inoculation,  and  that  bacteria  were  the  result  and  not 
the  cause ;  but  it  had  subsequently  been  satisfactorily  estab- 
lished by  Koch,  Gaffky.  and  Lotfler  that  the  bacteria  alone 
would  produce  the  result.     Dr.  Belfield  quoted  the  results 
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of  the  investigations  of  several  experimenters,  going  to  show 
that  the  symptoms  of  septicaemia  might  he  produced  by 
other  substances  than  those  of  putrefaction,  such  as  the 
physiological  ferments  of  pepsin  and  trypsin,  haemoglobin, 
etc.,  but  whether  the  efEect  produced  was  due  to  the  pres- 
ence of  bacteria  or  not,  was  immaterial  to  our  present  pur- 
pose. It  would  appear  from  the  experiments  of  Schmidt, 
though  the  fact  was  not  demonstrated  in  all  cases,  that  the 
clinical  and  the  anatomical  features  common  to  the  various 
forms  of  septicaemia  might  be  attributed  to  the  rapid  libera- 
tion of  fibrin  ferment  in  the  blood,  and  that  any  agent,  or- 
ganized or  unorganized,  capable  of  producing  such  libera- 
tion, might  induce  the  disease.  This  enabled  us  to  under- 
stand many  things  otherwise  perplexing. 

The  opinion  that  aseptic  wound  fever  differed  from  sep- 
sis in  degree  rather  than  in  kind  met  with  a  serious  objec- 
tion in  the  fact  tb.it  the  former  occurred  within  a  few  hours 
after  the  infliction  of  the  wound,  before  decomposition  and 
consequent  sepsis  could  have  occurred.  The  speaker  men- 
tioned facts  connected  with  subcutaneous  injuries  which 
went  to  indicate  that  aseptic  wound  fever  was  caused  by 
absorption  of  extravasated  blood,  especially  as  it  had  already 
been  shown  experimentally  that  blood  might  produce  the 
same  phenomena.  Septicaemia  was  a  collective  name  for 
processes  more  or  less  similar  but  etiologically  distinct,  at 
least  in  certain  of  the  lower  animals.  Any  one  of  several 
unorganized  substances,  any  one  of  several  bacteria,  in  the 
mouse  certainly,  might  induce  the  characteristic  symptoms. 
Clinical  distinction  was  rarely  possible. 

The  discussion  of  the  subject  of  bacteria  in  connection 
with  pyaemia  began  practically  with  relation  to  suppuration. 
Their  presence  in  unopened  abscesses  had  been  demonstrated 
conclusively  by  Rindflcisch,  Waldeyer,  Ogston,  Cheyne,  and 
others.  AVhile  the  mere  fact  of  association  did  not,  of 
course,  prove  a  causative  relation,  no  other  impartial  and  satis- 
factory hypothesis  could  be  offered  in  the  present  state  of 
our  knowledge  than  that  the  micrococci  caused  this  process ; 
it  was  impossible  to  evade  the  conclusion  that  suppuration 
could  be  and  was  induced  by  micrococci.  That  it  was  pro- 
duced by  a  particular  variety  of  this  organism  seemed  proba- 
ble ;  that  it  was  not  induced  by  all  species  was  evident, 
since  micrococci  were  in  various  morbid  processes  in  which 
suppuration  did  not  occur. 

Although  our  present  knowledge  of  the  etiology  of  sep- 
tic infection  was  thus  incomplete,  our  ability  to  prevent  such 
infection  was  certainly  more  satisfactory.  Cases  of  septic 
infection  might  be  divided  into  two  classes :  first,  those  in 
which  the  possible  source  of  infection  was  apparent,  and, 
secondly,  those  in  which  such  a  source  was  not  discoverable. 
The  treatment  of  the  former  class,  comprising  wounds,  etc., 
was  based  upon  the  assumption  that  bacteria  entered  into 
the  morbid  process.  Thorough  disinfection  of  the  sponges, 
the  hands,  the  knives  and  other  instruments,  etc.,  was  a 
necessary  measure  against  sepsis,  some  one  of  which  details, 
however,  was  often  overlooked  by  the  surgeon.  He  had  once 
seen  a  gentleman  perform  an  operation  which  in  itself  was 
not  dangerous,  and  it  was  maintained  that  Listerism  had 
been  observed,  the  instruments  having  been  placed  in  a 
carbolic  solution,  the  spray  used,  etc.,  but  he  neglected  to 


wash  ofE  the  skin  at  the  seat  of  the  operation,  and  the  woman  ] 

died  of  purulent  peritonitis.  1 

Three  factors  were  necessary  to  septic  infection,  viz. :  I 
first,  the  presence  of  animal  tissue  deprived  of  vitality,  and 
hence  capable  of  undergoing  putrefaction ;  second,  the  pres-  ' 
ence  of   organisms  capable   of  inducing  infection  ;  third,  ; 
the  presence  of  conditions  permitting  the  vital  activity  of  i 
these  organisms.     The  absence  of  any  one  of  these  condi- 
tions rendered  putrid  infection  impossible,  eWdence  in  illus-  - 
tration  of  which  could  be  obtained  from  outside  sources,  as  , 
in  certain  cases  of  extra-uterine  pregnancy,  in  which  air  could 
not  come  in  contact  with  the  dead  foetus,  and  in  the  experi- 
ments of  Hiller  upon  himself  in  the  introduction  of  bacteria  i 
into  the  circulation,  etc.    Practically,  the  surgeon  had  three  i 
methods  for  the  prevention  of  sepsis  from  a  wound  ;  namely,  j 
exclusion  of  putrid  material,  or  cleanliness,  the  exclusion  of  ' 
bacteria,  and  the  application  to  the  wound  of  substances  in  , 
which  bacteria  were  inert.    The  employment  of  these  means  I 
constituted  aseptic  or  antiseptic  surgery.  i 

There  was  a  tendency  on  the  part  of  surgeons  to  re- 
gard Listerism  and  antiseptic  surgery  as  one  and  the  same.  , 
It  would  be  manifest,  however,  that  antiseptic  surgery  was  ; 
far  more  comprehensive  than  Listerism.  Listerism  meant, 
generally,  but  one  of  three  possible  ways  of  preventing  sep-  | 
sis :  that  was  the  exclusion  of  ferments.  That  this  was  not  j 
the  only  possible  means  of  success  was  illustrated  in  the  | 
brilliant  series  of  operations  reported  by  Lawson  Tait  and 
Savory,  who  had  observed  the  same  method.  But  there  \ 
still  remained  a  considerable  number  of  cases,  notably 
wounds  of  the  mucous  membranes,  in  which  the  anatomical  '< 
arrangements  prevented  the  execution  of  either  of  these  i 
aseptic  methods ;  bacteria  could  not  be  excluded,  nor  could  i 
perfect  cleanliness  of  the  wound  be  secured.  In  such  cases  ] 
asepsis  could  be  theoretically  obtained,  however,  simply  by  ! 
the  presence  of  some  substance  in  the  wound  which  ren-  ' 
dered  vital  activity  of  the  bacteria  impossible.  A  great  ' 
variety  of  such  agents  had  been  employed,  such  as  solutions  | 
of  carbolic  acid,  corrosive  sublimate,  etc.,  but  for  these  par-  | 
ticular  cases  all  such  preparations,  being  volatile  or  soluble,  '■ 
were  practically  useless,  and  it  was  reluctantly  admitted  that  '■ 
operation  wounds  involving  the  mucous  membranes  could  \ 
not  generally  be  rendered  aseptic  with  certainty.  Between  '. 
1860  and  1880  Billroth  pcrforined  the  operation  of  extirpa- 
tion of  the  tongue  one  hundred  and  nineteen  times,  and,^  i 
notwithstanding  the  most  careful  attention,  including  the  - 
use  of  antiseptic  solutions,  twenty-six  of  the  patients  died —  ■ 
nearly  all  from  septic  infection.  With  the  introduction  of  \ 
iodoform  into  surgery,  a  non-volatile  substance,  in  the  pres-  ; 
ence  of  which  bacteria  did  not  multiply,  a  long  stride  was  ■ 

taken  in  advance.     Under  the  use  of  iodoform,  wounds  of    i 

1 
the  mucous  membranes  were  as  perfectly  protected  against    i 

sepsis  as  were  wounds  situated  upon  the  external  surface  to  I 

which  the  Lister  dressing  had  been  applied.     From  1880  to  \ 

1881  Billroth  extirpated  the  tongue  eighteen  times,  packing  ^ 

the  wound  with  iodoform  gauze,  allowed  to  remain  undis-  ^^ 

turbed  from  five  to  seven  days  ;  not  a  single  septic  infection  :' 

occurred,   and  recovery  took  place  in  every  instance.     An  ; 

operation  which,  though  comparatively  trivial,  had,  even  in 

Billroth's  skillful  hands,  been  followed  by  a  greater  mortality 
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than  that  of  ovariotomy,  was  now  deprived  of  its  septic 
terrors.  Here  was  aseptic  surgery  par  excellence,  though 
the  spray  was  absent;  here  was  prevention  of  septic  infec- 
tion by  measures  wliich  did  not  exclude  bacteria  from  the 
wound,  but  simply  restrained  their  development. 

The  method  of  Lister,  conceived  and  devised  from  an 
hypothesis  before  the  assumptions  of  that  hypothesis  had 
been  verified,  contained  some  errors  of  conception  and  exe- 
cution.    The  spray,  the  sign  manual   of  Listerism  in  the 

^  professional  mind,  seemed  less  essential  since  it  had  been 
learned  that  bacteria  were  less  numerous  in  the  atmosphere 
than  had  been  formerly  supposed.  It  was  doubtful  even 
whether  the  carbolic-acid  spray  had  ever  killed  a  single  bac- 
terium, for  many  of  these  organisms,  as  had  been  shown  by 
the  experiments  of  Koch,  had  a  power  of  vitality  in  the 
]iiiscnce  of  this  fluid  which  was  in  some  degree  astonishing. 
It  was  probable,  however,  that,  except  in  those  cases  of 
abdominal  section  where  the  spray  caused  positive  injury, 
benefit  might  be  derived  from  its  use. 

As  applications  to  the  wound,  many  substitutes  had  been 
proposed  for  the  objectionable  carbolic  acid,  some  preferring 
corrosive  .sublimate,  some  iodoform,  etc.  In  order  to  secure 
cleanliness,  surgeons  now  generally  appreciated  the  impor- 
tance of  ligating  or  twisting  every  vessel,  however  small, 
which  could  bleed.  For  the  purpose  of  absorbing  putrefy- 
ing materials,  Esmarch  used  turf  dressing  with  great  satis- 
faction ;  others  used  sand,  with  solution  of  corrosive  subli- 
mate poured  into  the  wound.  Perhaps  one  of  the  most 
iniportant  antiseptic  measures  was  the  insertion  of  deep 
sutures  for  the  closure  of  the  lips  of  deep  wounds. 

lie  repeated  that  antiseptic  surgery  was  not,  then,  en- 
tirely comprised  in  the  spray  and  carbolic  acid ;  it  was  not 
simply  a  question  as  to  the  relative  anti-bacterial  properties 
(if  this  and  that  so-called  antiseptic  agent.  It  was  to  pre- 
vent the  entrance  into  and  the  formation  within  the  wound 
of  all  substances,  organized  or  unorganized,  which  went  to 
interfere  with  nutrition.  It  implied  the  removal  of  all  putre- 
fying material,  of  blood,  etc. ;  second,  the  exclusion  of  all 
ferments,  bacterial  or  other;  and,  since  neither  one  of  these 
objects  could  be  accomplished  fully  by  the  most  perfect 
Lister  or  other  dressing,  third,  the  employment  of  sub- 
stances in  the  presence  of  which  bacteria  were  inert.  The 
surgeon  sliould  avail  himself  of  every  possible  means,  with- 
out regard  to  .special  methods  of  this  or  that  man,  in  order 

*:  best  to  realize  this  object.  Dr.  Belfield  remarked  that  it 
had  been  his  fortune  to  see  these  conditions  most  nearly 
realized  at  Billroth's  clinic,  and  with  the  best  of  results, 
lie  then  gave  a  detailed  description  of  the  manner  in  whicli 
Trofe.ssor  Billroth  was  in  the  habit  of  dressing  wounds  at 
the  present  time. 

He  then  ('onsidcrcd  lliroe  uinrbid  cnulilions — erysipelas, 
diphtheria,  and  scarlatina — which,  although  exhibiting  defi- 
nite and  distinctive  clinical  characteristics,  were  ctiologically 
closely  allied  to  pysvmia  and  septie.Tmi.n.  It  was  doubtful 
whether  diphtheria  had  any  etiological  or  anatomical  right 
to  distinction  from  pyn?niia  and  septioannia,  however  defi- 
nite the  clinical  distinction  niiiiht  be. 
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ON   THE   CAUSATION  OF  MYOPIA. 
By  DAVID  HUNT,  M.  D., 

BMTOS. 

The  current  hypothesis  as  to  the  causation  of  myopia 
assumes  that  it  is  in  some  way  produced  by  near  work,  and 
that  in  some  manner  this  result  of  near  work  is  directly 
cumulated  by  hereditj-.  There  are  differences  of  opinion  as 
to  the  relative  importance  of  near  work  and  hereditary  in- 
fiuences  as  causative  agents,  but  there  is  a  general  agreement 
that  the  cause  of  myopia  is  included  under  these  two  head- 
ings. 

We  believe  that  this  hypothesis  is  unsatisfactory.  No 
case  has  ever  been  related  where  near  work  has  apparently 
caused  near  sight — not  even  Professor  Arlt's  account  of  his 
own  case — which  can  not  be  paralleled  by  reports  of  like  or 
more  marked  cases  in  which  it  can  be  demonstrated  that 
there  has  not  been  even  an  average  amount  of  near  work. 
On  the  other  hand,  as  every  practicing  oculist  knows,  myo- 
pia is  so  frequently  seen  to  arise  in  families  where  there 
is  no  trace  of  myopic  ancestors,  and  the  children  of  myopes 
are  so  frequently  observed  free  from  the  disorder,  that  it  is 
impossible  to  bring  it  under  the  laws  which  govern  the 
transmission  of  acquired  characteristics.  Our  space  forbids 
going  into  details ;  but  we  think  that  this  is  unnecessary  in 
this  connection,  since  the  insufficiency  of  our  present  hy- 
pothesis is  demonstrated  by  our  practice  of  helping  out  our 
notorious  failure  to  demonstrate  any  cause  included  in  near 
work,  sufficient  to  affect  the  shape  of  the  eye,  by  appealing 
to  "  hereditary  predisposition,"  and,  on  the  other  hand,  by 
supporting  our  claims  as  to  the  hereditary  character  of  the 
affection,  when  exact  observation  contradicts  them,  by  the 
same  resource.  In  confirmation  of  these  statements,  con- 
sider, first,  the  recent  statement  of  Pfliiger  :  "  Which,  of  all 
the  injurious  influences  contained  in  continuous  employ- 
meut  upon  near  objects  is  principally  account^ible  for  the 
development  of  myopia  is  now  an  unsolved  problem  " ;  and, 
second,  the  fact  that  Dr.  Loring  found  only  six  per  cent,  of 
myopes,  old  enough  to  give  intelligent  answers  to  his  ques- 
tions, who  had  either  parent  myopic. 

If  there  are  doubts  as  to  the  truth  of  current  theories, 
caused  to  a  great  extent  by  neglecting  the  natural  history 
of  myopia,  and  thus  confusing  concurrent  phenomena  with 
causative  agencies,  we  can  not  remove  those  doubts  nor  aid 
our  search  for  the  truth  involved,  by  patching  up  a  deficient 
knowledge  of  heredity  with  an  unproved  statement  of  the 
causative  influence  of  near  work.  Perhaps  no  one  name  or 
authority  exerts  more  influence  upon  the  world  in  general 
in  support  of  the  prevailing  hypothesis  than  that  of  Darwin. 
It  is  well  to  remember  that  ho  wrote  upon  this  subject  with- 
out giving  the  results  of  his  own  observations ;  with  that 
candor  which  distinguished  him,  he  applied  to  certain  lead- 
ing lights  in  the  ophthalmological  world,  not  for  facts,  but 
for  ready-made  inductions.  These,  iwrreeing  with  obvious 
appearances,  he  accepted,  and  he  went  rather  beyond  his 
authorities  in  stating  essentifilly  that  nev  vision  produces 
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near  sight,  distant  vision  long  sight,  and  that  heredity  di- 
rectly cumulates  these  results.  If  Darwin  had  studied  the 
subject  himself,  we  have  every  reason  to  believe  that,  how- 
ever important  the  pathological  complications  of  myopia 
may  render  it  to  the  physician,  he  would  have  been  struck 
by  the  fact  that  in  a  general  way  errors  of  refraction  in- 
crease together.  Thus,  among  such  short-sighted  people  as 
the  Germans  and  the  Italians,  Maunliardt  thought  that  one 
peculiarity  might  be  found  in  the  greater  proportion  of  long 
sight  in  one  race  than  in  the  other ;  no  doubt  either  race 
demands  and  needs  more  and  stronger  convex  glasses  than 
do  the  inhabitants  of  the  southern  shores  of  the  Mediter- 
ranean. Statistics  of  dealers  in  spectacle-lenses  would  be 
interesting  upon  this  point. 

Again,  Darwin  would  not  have  omitted  to  consider  that 
very  prevalent,  if  less  known,  anomaly  of  refraction,  astig- 
matism. He  could  not  but  regard  this  disease  as  an  anoma- 
lous result  of  the  exercise  of  a  function  like  that  of  vision, 
and  he  would  have  found  mixed  forms  of  astigmatism — 
forms  combining  long  and  short-sighted  meridians  in  the 
same  eye,  not  to  be  explained  as  results  of  the  function  of 
the  eye,  and  not  resulting  from  a  mixture  of  long  and  short 
sight  among  parents  or  ancestors. 

Again,  he  would  have  found  a  difference  in  the  refrac- 
tion of  the  two  eyes  of  very  common  occurrence,*  and  this 
difference,  in  spite  of  the  theories  of  Schneller  and  others, 
he  would  have  found  it  difficult  to  have  explained  in  accord- 
ance with  the  prevailing  hypothesis. 

Again,  he  would  have  studied  the  question  of  heredity 
in  those  countries  where  myopia  is  now  originating,  and  if 
he  had  found  the  ratio  of  myopic  ancestors  a  smaller  one 
than  in  older  countries,  where  myopia  has  long  been  preva- 
lent, he  would  probably  have  been  very  cautious  about  ac- 
cepting an  opinion  as  to  the  hereditary  nature  of  the  affec- 
tion. On  the  other  hand,  if  he  found  from  the  natural  his- 
tory of  myopia  that  it  developed  in  the  field  and  in  the 
school  during  the  early  years  of  life,  he  would  have  care- 
fully refrained  fi'om  ascribing  to  school-work  as  a  cause  an 
affection  that  merely  occurs  during  school  years.  As  far  as 
the  occurrence  of  myopia  among  adults  is  concerned,  he 
might  have  felt  the  doubts  which  trouble  many  practition- 
ers, who  are  aware  how  very  little  people  know  of  their 
eyes,  and  how  easily  oculists  even  are  deceived  as  to  the 
slighter  degrees  of  ametropia. 

Again,  the  reports  of  observers  like  Macnamara  would 
have  shown  him  that  among  people  making  but  little  use  of 
near  -vision,  employed  almost  altogether  in  pursuits  exercis- 
ing distant  vision,  the  rule  is  not  hypermetropia,  but  emme- 
tropia.  Finally,  considering  the  facts  which  practice  daily 
affords  in  connection  with  those  just  mentioned,  we  think 
that  this  great  investigator  would  have  declared  that  the 
characteristic  of  the  eye  of  civilized  man  is  not,  as  appears 
upon  superficial  considerations,  myopia,  but  variability  (my- 


*  Dr.  Schneller  (Graefe's  "  Archiv,"  Bd.  xvi,  Abth.  1)  found,  in  1,160 
cases  of  myopia,  the  eyes  alike  in  455  cases  ;  a  greater  degree  of  myopia 
on  the  right  side  in  416  cnses  ;  greater  degree  on  left  side,  279  cases. 
Dr.  Schleich  (  "Mittheilungcn  aus  der  ophth.  Klinik  in  Tiibingen," 
drittes  Heft.),  in  578  cases  of  myopia,  eyes  alike  in  243  cases ;  eyes  un- 
like, 268  cases  ;  cataracts  in  11  cases,  one-sided  blindness  in  66  cases. 


opia,  hypermetropia,  and  astigmatism).  The  characteristic 
of  the  eve  of  savage  races,  on  the  other  hand,  is  fixity  of 
type. 

Before  stating  our  own  hypothesis  of  the  causation  of 
myopia,  we  beg  the  attention  of  the  reader  to  a  few  general 
statements  of  anatomical  relations  in  the  young  embryo. 
If  we  make  a  horizontal  section  of  the  head  of  a  pig  embryo 
one  fourth  of  an  inch  long  (Fig.  1),  we  shall  find  that  the 
eye  is  composed  essentially  of  a  double  walled  cup.     In  its 


cavity  lies  the  lens  (L),  which  at  this  period  consists  of  a 
mass  of  epithelial  cells,  still  connected  with  the  epithelium 
of  the  surface,  of  which  at  a  little  earlier  stage  it  formed  a 
part.  At  the  earlier  stage  referred  to,  the  embryonic  eye 
was  globe-shaped,  and  the  appearances  now  are  as  if  the 
growth  inward  of  the  involution  of  epithelium  forming  the 
lens  had  pushed  the  anterior  section  of  the  former  globe,  or 
primary  optic  vesicle,  in  before  it,  as  we  may  fold  or  push 
a  section  of  a  common  rubber  ball  into  a  cavity,  of  which 
the  remaining  section  forms  the  outer  wall.  After  this  in- 
volution of  the  lens,  the  double-walled  cavity  is  called  the 
secondary  optic  vesicle.  Of  the  two  layers,  the  inner  (R') 
forms  the  retina  proper,  the  outer  (R")  and  thinner  layer, 
which  was  formerly  of  the  same  thickness  as  the  inner, 
undergoes  retrogressive  metamorphosis,  until  it  forms  a  sim- 
ple layer  of  pigmented  epithelium.  This  was  formerly  con- 
sidered as  a  part  of  the  choroid,  but  embryology  has  taught 
us  that  it  really  is  a  part  of  the  retina.  This  outer  layer  of 
the  retina  is  continuous  with  the  layer  of  epithelium  form- 
ing the  walls  of  the  hollow  optic  nerve,  and  is  continuous 
by  means  of  this  structure  with  the  epithelium  forming  the 
walls  of  the  embryonic  third  ventricle  ( V),  the  great  cav- 
ity in  the  fore  brain  (FB)  from  the  anterior  portion  of 
which  the  hemispheres  (H)  are  developed.  The  cavity 
lettered  V*  is  the  fourth  ventricle ;  fibers  are  seen  running 
from  its  walls  to  the  great  Gasserian  ganglion  (G),  which 
for  some  time  during  embryonic  life  is  as  large  as  the  eye. 
All  the  embryonic  connective  tissue  inclosing  the  portions 
of  brain  and  the  eye  impresses  one  at  this  time  as  playing 
a  decidedly  passive  part ;  while  all  the  tissues  of  epiblastic 
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or  epithelial  origin  are  actively  shaping  the  brain,  the  or- 
gans of  sense,  and,  in  some  way  not  yet  fully  made  out, 
stimulating  the  production  of  such  growths  as  that  consti- 
tuting the  Gasserian  ganglion.  As  far  as  I  have  observed, 
this  ganglion  originates  independently  in  the  connective 
tissue  (head  plates),  but  very  soon  fibrils  can  be  seen  con- 
necting it  with  the  brain,  as  shown  in  the  cuts  (Figs.  1 
and  2). 

In  Fig.  2  is  represented  a  section  of  the  eye  and  sur- 
rounding tissues,  from  an  embryo  pig,  seven  sixteenths  of 


an  inch  long.  The  lens  (L)  is  fully  separated  from  the  sur- 
fa(:e  epithelium.  The  outer  layer  of  the  retina  is  now  a 
simple  layer  of  pigmented  epithelium.  In  the  anterior  por- 
tion of  this  layer  the  cells  are  nearly  cylindrical,  and  their 
outer  portions  are  free  from  pigment.  Behind  the  lens, 
between  it  and  the  inner  layer  of  the  retina,  a  collection  of 
cells  indicates  the  commencement  of  the  formation  of  the 
hyaloid  artery  and  connecting  blood-ves.scls.  This  genesis 
of  blood-vessels  occurs  in  the  embryonic  vitreous.  This 
structure  is,  I  think,  notliing  more  than  the  result  of  the 
rotrogressive  metamorphosis  of  embryonic  connective  tissue 
turned  iti  to  the  optic  vesicle  behind  the  lens,  and  connect- 
ing with  the  same  connective  tissue  at  the  anterior  teniiiiia- 
tioii  of  the  retina  and  through  an  opening  on  the  under 
part  of  the  eye  vesicle.  The  opening  referred  to  is  caused 
by  the  folding  in  of  the  primary  ej'c  vesicle.  We  have 
di'scribed  this  process  as  in  appearance  the  same  as  if  the 
lens  had  pushed  in  before  it  the  inner  retinal  layer ;  a  more 
exact  notion  may  be  conveyed  by  supposing  the  primary 
iiplii'  vcsiric  to  be  turned  in  and  pulletl  down  over  the  lens, 
as  a  hood  is  pulled  down  on  to  the  head.  The  neck  open- 
ing of  a  hood  would  represent  the  fissure  in  the  secondary 
optic  vesicle.  In  early  stages  of  development  this  fissure 
extends  backward  into  hollow  optic  nerve,  which  is  in- 
cluded with  the  eye  vesicle  in  the  process  of  folding  down 
over  the  lens.  Imperfect  closure  of  the  cleft  causes  colo- 
bonia  of  the  choroid.  It  is  probable  that  the  point  of  en- 
trance of  the  ophtlijilmie  artery  into  the  optic  nerve  marks 
the  point  at  wliicli  this  embryological  fissure  terminated 
posteriorly,  since  it  is  probable  that  the  artery  is  a  product 


of  the  mesoblastic  tissue  included  between  the  folds  of  optic 
vesicle  and  optic  nerve,  as  they  extended  downward  and 
forward  to  inclose  the  lens.  Note  that  up  to  this  time  the 
structures  which  we  have  called  the  walls  of  the  optic  vesi- 
cle, optic  nerve,  and  fore  brain,  are  directiv  continuous,  and 
exactly  similar  structures. 

The  Gasserian  ganglion  (G)  is  more  clearly  defined  ;  the 
nerve  fibers  connecting  it  with  the  walls  of  the  fourth  ven- 
tricle (V)  more  evident ;  there  is  a  change  in  the  relative 
position  of  the  eye  and  the  ganglion ;  the  eye  seems  to 
have  approached,  the  ganglion  to  have  receded  from  the 
surface. 

No  fact  in  the  earlier  history  of  the  eye  vesicle  is  more 
striking  than  that  of  its  forming  essentially  a  portion  of  the 
brain ;  its  early  history  is  much  like  that  of  the  hemis- 
pheres, and  it  develops  from  the  same  structure  but  a  little 
ilistance  behind  their  point  of  origin.  If  we  glance  at 
their  further  development,  we  shall  sec  that  as  the  skull,  the 
membranes,  and  the  blood-vessels  of  the  brain  form  in  the 
layer  of  connective  or  mesoblastic  tissue  immediately  sur- 
rounding it,  so  the  sclera,  choroid,  and  blood-vessels  of  the 
eye  form  in  the  same  layer,  enveloping  the  eye.  It  seems 
natural  to  suppose  that  as  the  brain  tissue  during  it.s  growth 
impresses  a  type  upon  the  tissue  containing  it,  which  is  af- 
terward made  permanent  in  the  bonj'  skull,  so  the  brain 
tissue  composing  the  eye  impresses  its  type  upon  the  tis- 
sue which  is  to  form  the  sclera,  and  to  conclude  that  this 
phenomenon  of  variability  of  the  human  eye,  instead  of  be- 
ing a  direct  variation  produced  by  function  and  direct  heredi- 
tary transmission,  is  a  correlated  variation,  and  that  the 
brain  is  the  organ  with  which  the  eye  is  correlated. 

Fig.  3  is  a  section  of  both  sides  of  the  head  of  an  em- 
bryo seven  sixteenths  of  an  inch  long  (Fig.  2  was  traced 


with  prism  attached  to  No.  2  eye-piece.  Fig.  3  with  prism 
and  No.  1  eye-piece;  1^-inch  objective  was  used  in  both 
eases).  This  outline  figure  is  intended  to  furnish  a  compara- 
tive view  of  the  connective  and  nerve  tissues  in  this  princi- 
pal portion  of  the  head  at  this  st«ge  of  development :  it  can 
be  readily  seen  to  what  extent  a  very  slight  increase  of  the 
brain  (V,  V),  eye,  and  Gasserian  ganglion  (G)  may  influ- 
ence the  connective  tissue  surrounding  them,  and  so  influ- 
ence the  shape  of  the  skull,  brain,  membranes,  and  blood- 
vessels, sclerotic,  choroid,  and  other  structures  of  the  orbit, 
all  of  which  are  soon  to  form  from  this  very  connective 
tissue. 
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Fig.  4  furnishes  a  glimpse  of  the  processes  which  result 
in  the  demarkation  of  the  sclera.     The  fibers  (MN)  seen  on 
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Fig.  4. 

each  side  of  the  eye  are  nerve  and  muscle  fibers,  and  the 
connective  tissue  included  between  them  and  the  eye  is  des- 
tined to  produce  the  choroid,  sclera,  and  a  certain  residuum, 
so  to  speak,  of  adipose  connective  tissue.  At  this  stage  it 
is  the  rule  to  find,  upon  sections  from  embryos  hardened  in 
Miiller's  fluid  and  alcoliol,  the  layer  of  epithelium  bounding 
the  anterior  surface  of  the  lens  separated  from  it,  and  ad- 
hering to  the  tissue  which  is  to  form  the  cornea  (C) ;  it  is 
also  the  rule  to  find  the  two  retinal  layers  adherent  near 
their  anterior  termination — that  is,  at  the  site  of  formation  of 
the  ciliary  body  (C).  In  the  pig  embryo  at  this  stage  (one 
and  one  sixteenth  of  an  inch  long)  the  lids  have  com- 
menced forming  (P).  The  well-developed  curvature  of  the 
anterior  portion  of  the  eye,  supported  by  the  lens,  contrasts 
strongly  with  the  undeveloped,  baggy  posterior  portion  of 
the  globe.  The  Gasserian  ganglion  (G),  relatively  smaller 
than  in  earlier  stages  of  development,  is  in  more  intimate 
connection  with  the  eye,  and  a  bundle  of  nerve  fibers  nearly 
as  large  as  the  optic  nerve  (O)  is  seen  proceeding  toward 
the  eye  to  mingle  with  the  nascent  muscular  fibers ;  there 
is  as  yet  no  clearly  defined  sclera. 

Every  observer  must  have  been  struck  with  the  differ- 
ence between  the  growth  and  shape  of  the  head  of  the  hu- 
man embryo  from  the  fourth  to  the  twelfth  week,  and  the 
growth  and  shape  of  the  head  of  any  other  mammalian  em- 
bryo. Regarding  this  most  obvious  difference,  I  can  not  but 
think  that  Darwin's  statement,  that  "  variations  do  not  com- 
monly supervene  at  a  very  early  period  of  embryonic 
growth,"  is  a  statement  founded  upon  present  knowledge, 
based  upon  means  of  observations  too  coarse  to  enable 
us  to  discover  all  the  changes  bound  up  in  the  tiny 
morsel  which  constitutes  the  young  embryo,  rather  than  a 
statement  of  the  facts  of  the  case.  In  this  plain,  well- 
marked  difference  between  the  head  of  the  human  and  pig 
embryo,  at  corresponding  stages  of  development,  is  it  not 
probable  that  we  have  an  early  and  material  expression  of 
the  great  difference  between  a  free  agent,  working  out  his 
own  progress,  and  an  animal  with  dormant  faculties,  ruled 
by  powers  almost  wholly  extrinsic  to  his  own  organism  ? 


But  this  difference  existed  in  the  blastodermic  membranes, 
and,  of  course,  potentially  in  the  ova.  Its  result  in  man,  par- 
ticularly in  civilized  man,  where  all  the  functions  of  the 
nerve  tissue,  derived  from  the  epiblast,  have  been  great!}' 
increased,  must  have  been  a  certain  disturbance  in  the  rela- 
tion of  the  embryonic  layers.  The  equilibrium  of  the  blasto- 
dermic membranes  which  we  may  suppose  to  have  existed 
for  ages  is  destroyed  in  the  case  of  man  by  the  conditions 
of  his  existence,  and  more  disturbed  as  he  progresses  ft-om 
the  ancient  caste  civilization  toward  that  type  of  western 
civilization  which,  while  it  has  liberated  the  individual,  has 
also  loaded  him  with  an  ever-increasing  burden  of  thought, 
care,  and  endeavor.  The  greater  size  of  the  cerebral  hemi- 
spheres causing  the  greater  frontal  development  of  civilized 
man,  the  greater  complexity  of  the  cerebral  convolutions, 
the  greater  difference  between  the  weight  of  the  hemi- 
spheres must  represent  a  greater  development  of  epiblastic 
tissue.  It  is  difficult  to  suppose  that  such  an  increase,  at 
east  in  the  head,  where  the  epiblastic  and  mesoblastic  tis- 
sues are  in  such  extensive  and  intimate  relations  (see  Fig. 
3),  could  have  occurred  without  producing  direct  results, 
interfering  in  many  ways  with  the  usual  course  of  transmis- 
sion of  hereditary  effects,  as  we  see  these  in  the  domesti- 
cated animals,  where  no  such  disturbance  of  the  equilibrium 
of  the  blastodermic  layers  has  occurred.  Would  not  the 
action  of  this  cause  explain,  to  a  certain  extent  at  least,  the 
fact  that  man  alone,  of  all  the  animals  which  have  undergone 
a  great  change  from  predominating  distant  to  predominat- 
ing near  vision,  has  suffered  such  deleterious  changes  in  the 
structure  of  the  eye  ?  In  applying  this  hypothesis  it  is  not 
necessary  to  demonstrate  the  co-existence  of  the  largest  eye 
and  largest  hemispheres ;  many  conditions  may  influence 
the  relation  in  a  given  individual.  The  fact  that  the  hemi- 
spheres of  the  brain  are  of  unequal  size — and  one  observer  at 
least  has  stated  that  the  right  hemisphere  is  the  larger, 
and  that  this  variation  has  resulted  from  causes  connected 
with  man's  progress  in  civilization — is  at  least  suggestive. 
How  far  the  greater  development  of  the  convolutions  in  civ- 
ilized man  may  be  attended  by  an  increase  of  cell  growth 
in  the  young  embryo,  capable  of  affecting  that  part  of  the 
brain  forming  the  eye  of  the  young  embryo,  it  is  apparently 
impossible  to  determine.  The  supposition  that  it  may  have 
some  influence  is  in  accordance  with  physiological  laws.  Be- 
fore leaving  this  subject,  it  may  be  observed  that  our  hy- 
pothesis offers  a  rather  more  cheerful  view  of  the  future  of 
the  organ  of  vision  than  that  now  in  vogue.  An  ultimate 
destruction  of  the  eye  of  man  must  follow  if  this  affection  is 
caused  by  near  vision,  and  directly  inherited.  Comparing 
the  condition  of  the  eye  among  the  Germans  with  the  con- 
dition of  the  same  organ  among  the  people  of  our  own 
country,  gives  a  rough  measure  of  the  increase  which  the 
Germans  must  expect,  according  to  current  theories,  in  the 
next  few  centuries,  if  these  doctrines  are  true.  If,  as  we 
suppose,  this  variation  of  the  structure  of  the  eye  is  corre- 
lated, it  is  obvious  that  the  deformity  will  not  exceed,  to 
any  great  extent,  the  limitations  which  its  dependence  upon 
the  changes  in  brain  structure  fixes.  The  bearing  of  this 
hypothesis  upon  the  hygiene  of  the  eye  may  also  lead  us  to 
be  a  little  more  cautious  in  insisting  too  fiercely  upon  edu- 
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cational  reforms  from  the  ophthalmoIop;ical  stand-point.  No 
(loul)t  l)a(l  lightiiij;,  had  typo,  bad  blackboards,  etc.,  may 
agjj;ravate  lesions  lialilc  to  atfect  the  myopic  eye,  but  it  is 
more  than  doubtful  if  all  these  bad  influences  ever  caused  a 
case  of  inyo|iia. 

Staphyloma  postiinim  i-i  surli  a  i-ormiimi  attL-niiaiit  of 
myopia  that  any  hypothesis  pretendinj^  to  account  for  the 
occurrence  of  the  latter  should  throw  some  liglit  upon  tlie 
causation  of  the  former.  After  reviewing  tiie  multifarious 
explanations  of  the  causati(jn  of  this  lesion,  including  the 
latest,  that  of  r)r.  Paulsen,  in  the  twenty-eighth  volume  of 
(iraefe's  "  Archiv,"  1  must  confess  that  I  have  not  yet  re- 
ceived much  light.  Dr.  I'aulsen,  for  instance,  supposes  that 
the  resistance  which  tiic  sheath  of  the  optic  nerve  offers  to 
the  movements  of  the  globe  causes  this  bulging  of  the  sclera. 
1  must  confess  that  I  can  see  no  reason  why  the  sheath  of 
the  nerve  should  not  have  given  way  in  this  struggle,  rather 
than  the  .sclera;  but,  if  it  is  in  accordance  with  physiology 
for  such  a  result  to  follow  sucli  action,  what  blessed  ex- 
ception to  phy.siological  law  {)reserves  the  ligaments  of 
the  great  joints  ?  What  would  be  thought  of  an  engineer 
who,  attempting  the  .solution  of  a  problem  embracing  the 
action  of  all  known  forces,  sliould  confitic  liis  attention  to 
purely  mechanical  powers,  neglecting  the  consideration  of  all 
the  great  forces  of  Nature,  as,  for  in.stance,  electricity,  liglit, 
and  heat  ?  Yet  ophthalmological  literature,  particularly 
upon  this  subject  of  the  causation  of  staphylom.%  is  full  of 
mechanical  treatises,  comparable  only  to  the  lucubrations 
of  the  mathematical  physiologists  of  the  eighteenth  century. 
Surli  theorizing  is  more  dangerous  as  it  is  more  ingenious. 

Sup])osing  the  causes  which  have  increased  the  parts  of 
the  fore  brain,  which  we  have  hitherto  considered,  have  also 
affected  the  (Jasscrian  ganglion,  we  sliould  also  expect  an 
enl.argcmcnt  of  this  structure.  The  history  of  this  ganglion 
is  so  peculiar  that  an  cml)ry(jlogical  incro.i.se  of  considerable 
inipiirtMiirc  iiiii^'lit  K'avo  but  the  slightest  traces  in  the  de- 
vt'Kipiil  iriiliwihi;il.  This  ganglion  has  a  relatively  short 
period  of  increase  in  siz(>,  and  this  period  is  eon)|)leted  be- 
fore the  sclera  is  formed.  As  the  different  nerves  and  gan- 
glia form,  the  embryonic  Ga.sserian  is  broken  up  among  them, 
and  these  fragments  are  soon  incased  in  the  cartilaginous 
sUull,  cir  shut  into  cavities,  as  the  ciliary  ganglion  is  inclosed 
ill  the  (libit,  while  the  conditions  are  such  as  prevent  their 
future  growth  beyond  the  narrowest  limits.  According  to 
the  laws  governing  the  increase  of  other  ganglia,  it  is  ra- 
tional to  suppose  that  the  Gasserian  is  larger  in  tiie  civilized 
man  than  in  savages  and  domestic  animals.  Provided  the 
increase  takes  place,  it  must,  as  Figs.  1,  2,  and  3  make  evi- 
dent, encroach  upon  that  portion  of  the  connective  tissue 
destined  to  form  the  choroid  and  sclera,  and  thus  weaken 
these  tissues  in  the  part  where  the  bulging  or  staphyloma 
occurs.  In  this  process  the  degeneiated  epitlieliuin  of  the 
outer  retinal  layer,  united  at  this  point  to  the  developing 
choroid,  might,  and  probably  would,  suffer  changes  affecting 
this  niembraiic,  while  it  is  easy  to  see  how  the  retina  proper, 
for  a  long  while  an  entirely  independent  and  develo]>iiig 
structure,  might  extend  over  tliat  portion  of  the  staphyloma 
characterized  by  the  atrophy  of  the  choroid  and  the  weak- 
ness of  the  sclerotic. 


Some  additional  confirmation  of  our  hypothesis  seems 
to  me  to  be  afforded  by  a  study  of  the  internal  recti  of  the 
myopic  and  hypermetropic  eye  ;  these  muscles  in  the  former 
are  long  and  weak,  in  the  latter  short  and  thick.  It  is  com- 
monly stated  that  the  necessity  of  converging  for  the  pur- 
pose of  accommodation  has  caused  this  appearance  in  the 
muscles  of  long-sighted  eyes.  It  is  well  known  that  myopes 
do  not  accommodate  to  any  extent,  and  thus  the  difference 
is  explained.  Now,  I  do  not  see  why  an  almost  constant 
convergence,  in  the  case  of  the  myope,  upon  a  point  of 
vision  lying  near  enough  to  bring  this  function  of  the  in- 
ternal recti  into  con.slant  employment,  should  not  cause  as 
much  liypertrophy  of  muscular  tissue  iis  convergence  caused 
by  an  intent  to  aid  the  associated  cili.iry  muscle  in  its  action. 
On  the  supposition  that  an  enlarged  optic  vesicle  and  en- 
larged Gasserian  gangliim  leave  less  mesobhistic  tissue  to 
be  inclosed  in  the  cartilaginous  orbit,  and  that  a  consequent 
weakness  should  effect  all  tfio  descendants  of  this  mesoblas- 
tic  tissue,  and  so  give  a  type  even  to  the  appendages  of  the 
myopic  eye,  the  causes  of  this  weakness  of  the  internal 
recti  in  myopic  individuals  are,  it  seems  to  me,  more  evi- 
dent. 

Whatever  the  truth  or  error  involved  in  our  theories 
may  be,  we  beg  indulgence  for  an  attempt  toward  a  scien- 
tific study  of  a  certain  aspect  of  the  great  qucation  of  hered- 
ity, wliich  ha.s  received  so  much  attention  from  so  practical 
a  surgeon  as  Sir  James  Paget.  Who,  tliat  has  practiced 
medicine  and  read  his  essay.s,  has  not  felt  the  influence  of 
the  ignorance  that  blinds  us  in  our  attempt  to  solve  some 
of  the  commonest  problems  connected  with  this  subject. 
Embryology  is  the  field  upon  which  we  must  engage,  to 
make  the  study  of  heredity  a  practical  one  ;  but  embryology 
offers  a  more  direct  reward  to  the  phj'sician — it  can  furnish 
him  with  much  aid  in  bringing  scattered  and  disjointed 
facts  and  details  of  anatomy  and  physiology  into  a  close 
and  more  logical  union. 

CASES  ILU'STUATING  TlIK  r.EXEFITS  TO 
BE  DERIVED  FKOM  DIVISION  OE  STRIC 
TURK  OE  THE  RECTUM. 

By  CHARLES  B.  KELSEY.  M.  D., 

BUItOEON    TO    ST.    PAUL'S   INriRMART    TOR   DISIASCS  OF  TUX   HECTril. 

CvsE  I. — Mary  P.,  aged  thirty-five,  widow,  two  children. 
The  patient  was  sent  to  me  for  operation  by  Dr.  Abbe,  of 
New  York.  .She  had  been  under  his  treatment  for  various 
syphilitic  manifestations  for  several  years,  and  for  at  least  five 
years,  to  his  knowledge,  had  suffered  from  stricture  of  the 
rectum,  which  had  been  treated  in  various  ways.  At  the  time 
of  the  operation  she  was  suffering  from  a  constant  discharge 
of  blood  and  mucus  from  the  anus,  and  never  had  an  evacua- 
tion from  the  bowels  without  previously  taking  medicine, 
which  she  did  twice  a  week  regularly.  Her  genend  condi- 
tion was  fair,  and  there  w.as  not  much  pain  when  she  used 
the  laxatives  and  kept  the  bowels  open.  The  ostium  vagi- 
na' Wiis  much  deformed  by  condylom.atous  growths,  which 
had  caused  a  good  tleal  of  hypertrophy  of  the  labi.1.  The 
urethra  was  ulcerated  and  partly  destroyed,  so  thit  the  little 
finger   easily   entered   the   bladder.      The  stricture   began 
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about  three  quarters  of  an  incli  from  the  anus,  extended 
higher  than  the  index  finger  could  reach  through  the  vagina, 
and  was  so  small  that  the  finger  could  not  be  passed 
through  it. 

The  whole  mass  of  cicatricial  tissue  was  divided  in  the 
median  line  posteriorly,  the  incision  reaching  several  inches 
up  the  bowel  and  well  above  the  disease,  and  including  all 
of  the  perinseum  between  the  anus  and  the  tip  of  the  coccyx, 
which  was  exposed  in  the  wound.  The  hajraorrhage  was 
free,  and  was  controlled  by  packing  the  rectum  with  lint. 

The  patient  did  well  in  spite  of  adverse  circumstances. 
The  bowels  moved  for  the  first  time  on  the  seventh  day 
after  the  operation.  At  the  end  of  two  weeks  she  was  hav- 
ing comfortable,  painless,  well-formed  passages  without  medi- 
cine, and  with  sufiicient  control  of  the  sphincter  for  clean- 
liness. Four  weeks  after  the  operation,  the  patient  was  able 
to  attend  to  her  usual  work,  and  expressed  herself  as  per- 
fectly satisfied  with  her  condition,  which  was  better  in  every 
way  than  for  years  before. 

Case  II. — E.  A.  B.  Patient  operated  upon  in  consulta- 
tion with  Dr.  Rand,  of  Newark,  N.  J.  The  patient,  a  man, 
aged  about  thirty-eight  years,  had  a  distinct  syphilitic  his- 
tory, and  had  suffered  from  stricture  of  the  rectum  for  ten 
years,  and  from  fistula  for  two  years.  For  some  months 
past  he  had  noticed  also  a  decided  failure  in  sexual  power, 
which  he  attributed  to  the  rectal  trouble.  The  fistula  had 
once  been  cut  without  any  relief,  and  the  stricture  had  re- 
cently become  so  tight  that  he  was  afraid  of  its  complete 
closure.  To  avoid  this,  he  was  in  the  habit  of  taking  a  verv 
hard  bougie,  resting  it  upon  the  floor,  and  then,  by  sitting 
down  upon  the  sharp  end  of  it,  forcing  it  into  the  bowel  by 
the  weight  of  his  body.  There  was  great  trouble  in  secur- 
ing evacuations  from  the  bowels,  and  a  constant  muco-puru- 
lent  discharge,  with  occasional  escape  of  fseces  involuntarily. 

On  examination,  an  exceedingly  tight  and  firm  stricture, 
which  would  allow  of  the  passage  of  nothing  larger  than  a 
lead-pencil,  was  found  just  within  the  external  sphincter. 
The  fistula  was  in  the  median  line  posteriorly,  and  was  a 
trivial  affair,  having  its  internal  opening  just  below  the 
stricture,  and  being  subcutaneous  for  its  entire  course.  This 
was  first  divided,  and  then  the  stricture,  which  proved,  after 
it  had  been  cut  sufficiently  to  admit  the  finger,  to  be  near- 
ly annular  in  form.  The  bowel  was  comparatively  healthy 
above. 

At  the  time  of  writing,  just  sixty  days  have  elapsed  since 
the  operation,  and  the  patient  expresses  himself  as  perfectly 
satisfied  with  the  result.  The  wound  is  not  quite  healed, 
and  there  is,  consequently,  a  slight  discharge  from  the  granu- 
lating surface.  The  passages  are  easy,  painless,  and  natu- 
ral, and  there  have  been  but  two  occasions  when  the  faices 
have  escaped  involuntarily,  at  both  of  which  he  was  suffer- 
ing from  diarrhcea  unconnected  with  the  local  trouble.  He 
also  has  experienced  marked  benefit  sexually. 

There  are  many  points  which  might  be  discussed  with 
interest  regarding  these  cases,  and  especially  the  one  of  ul- 
timate result  as  regards  recontraction  after  a  series  of  years ; 
but  I  am  not  as  yet  prepared  to  enter  into  them  as  I  should 
like  to  do.  I  received  a  letter  not  long  since  from  a  lady 
upon  whom  I  operated  two  years  ago,  which  proved  her  to 


be  still  very  comfortable,  and  almost  entirely  free  from  an- 
noyance ;  and  I  have  other  cases  in  which  a  longer  interval 
has  elapsed  without  recontraction  to  any  marked  extent. 
But  my  object  in  reporting  these  cases  is  to  call  attention 
once  more  to  the  marked  and  immediate  relief  which  the 
operation  affords,  so  that  it  may  fairly  be  judged  in  com- 
parison with  any  other  method  of  treatment  known  to  sur- 
gery. 

"  The  Madisos,"  25  Madison  Avenpe. 


A  CASE   OF  MONSTEOSITY. 

Bt  S.  F.  TAYLOR,  M.  D., 

LEAVENTVORTH,  KANSAS. 

The  subject  of  the  accompanying  photographs  was  met 
with  in  the  practice  of  Dr.  H.  B.  Callahan,  of  this  city, 
January  19,  1882. 

The  mother,  aged  twenty-six,  German,  was  a  multipara, 
healthy,  and  weighed  one  hundred  and  forty  pounds.  Ceased 
nursing  her  youngest  child  in  August,  1881.  In  April  or 
May,  1881,  she  aborted  when  supposed  to  be  about  seven 
weeks  advanced. 

Quickening,  in  the  last  pregnancy,  was  felt  about  No- 
vember 20,  1881.  Miscarriage  threatened  December  12, 
1881,  and  subsequently;  she  had  pain  and  flooding  at  inter- 
vals. January  18,  1882,  she  complained  all  day  of  severe 
pains,  and  next  evening  labor  became  fully  established,  with 


the  head  in  the  first  position.  Delivery  was  easily  and 
rapidly  accomplished,  the  secundines  following  in  due  time ; 
the  placenta  was  healthy,  the  cord  small,  and  pulsations 
strong.     There  was  nothing  peculiar  as  to  the  amniotic  fluid. 
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The  motbor  "  diil  well,"  making  a  rapid  and  complete  re- 
covery. 

The  child  survived  forty  minutes ;  weighed  two  pounds  ; 
and  its  total  length  was  eleven  and  a  half  inches. 

The  head,  thorax,  and  left  upper  extremity  presented 
nothing  abnoniiul.  The  right  wrist  was  anchylosed  in  a 
sonii-tlexed  positi<jn,  and  the  thumh  of  that  liaiid  was  repre- 
sented by  a  supernumerary  finger. 

There  was  no  osseous  formation  whatever  to  the  pelvis. 

The  lower  extremity  was  five  inches  and  a  half  in  length, 
and  joined  the  trunk  a  little  to  the  left  of  the  mesial  line. 
The  entire  member  was  flattened  transversely,  and  reversed 
ill  its  antero-[)osterior  relations.  The  knee  joint  was  slightly 
llexed  and  anchylosed,  its  flexure  looking  forward.  The 
tibia  and  fibula  were  larger  and  heavier  than  usual,  the  for- 
mer presenting  the  flattening  in  a  marked  degree.  There 
was  no  apparent  articulation  at  the  ankle ;  the  integument 
below  this  point  presented  the  same  appearance  anteriorly 


^J-fj 


as  did  tlio  pbiiilar  surfai'L'  of  tlii'  normal  foot.  The  toes 
were  reproscntiHl  by  tlin-f  nuliiiuiitary  protuboranoes  desti- 
tute of  nails. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  features  of  the  ease  was  the 
complete  absence  of  external  formation  whereby  sex  might 
bo  determined.     The  anus  was  imperforate. 

Tlie  spine  leniiiiKited  in  a  slightlv  elev;ited  protuberance 
about  one  iiuli  Mild  :i  liaU'above  the  upper  e\trciiiity  of  the 
I'enuir. 

1  neglected  to  state  that  there  was  no  specific  history  to 
either  parent,  no  consaujjuinity. 


^ooh  Jloticcs. 

Ttie  DueateH  of  the  Liter,  with  arid  without  Jaundice;  with  the 
Special  Application  of  Physiological  C hemittry  to  their 
Diatjnoaui  and  Treatment.  By  Geobge  IIaklev,  M.  D.,  F. 
K.  S.,  F.  R.  C.  P,,  Pliysician  to  University  College  Hospital, 
London,  etc.  Illustrated  by  colored  plates  and  wood  engrav- 
ings. Philadelphia  :  P.  Blakiston,  Son  <k  Co.,  18S3.  Pp. 
751.     [Price,  cloth,  $5  ;  leather,  $0.] 

This  is  a  most  attractive  volume  as  regards  binding  and 
typogrupliy,  and  the  very  name  of  the  author  carries  with  it 
the  promise  of  a  scholarly,  scientific  work.  From  his  special 
training  we  should  ex|>ect  him  to  give  prominence  to  physiologi- 
cal chemistry,  did  he  not  emphatically  state  in  the  preface  that 
such  was  his  aim.  "This  treatise,"  he  says,  "has  not  been 
penned  either  for  the  use  of  the  tyro  or  the  dilettante  in  medi- 
cine, but  for  that  of  my  qualified  brethren."  Further  on  he 
adds  the  rather  iliscouraging  opinion  that  the  t«rm  "  gcientific 
phy.-iciun  "  should  be  limited  to  those  men  only  who,  in  addition 
to  their  regular  medical  education,  have  passed  two  or  three 
years  in  the  study  of  physiological  cliemistry. 

Chapter  II  treats  of  the  "  Chemistry,  Physics,  and  Physiol- 
ogy of  the  Liver,"  special  attention  being  paid  to  the  normal 
size  and  situation  of  the  organ,  with  the  possible  errors  arising 
during  a  ]>liysical  examination.  The  functions  of  the  liver  are 
briefly  described  as  four — -viz.:  1,  Sugar-manufacturing;  2,  Fat- 
modifying;  3,  C'ahuifving,  and  -1,  Hile-fdriuing. 

In  Chapter  III,  on  the  "Etiology  of  Jaundice,"  Dr.  llarley 
contends  earnestly  for  the  theory  of  suppres.sed  secretion,  as 
opposed  to  Frerichs,  Murchison,  and  Lcgg.  His  argument,  how- 
ever, is  biised  upon  a  single  case  in  which,  though  there  was 
marked  jaundice,  the  autopsy  showed  that  the  gall-bladder  and 
ducts  wore  tilled  with  colorless  mucus.  It  would  seem  as  it 
more  than  one  observation  were  necessary  to  settle  such  an  im- 
portant question. 

Chapter  V  considers  at  length  the  "  Treatment  of  Uepatic 
Diseases,"  and  is  written  in  a  pleasant,  colloquial  style,  which 
makes  it  very  interesting  reading.  Not  that  there  are  any  par- 
ticularly new  suggestions  as  to  treatment,  but  old  ideas  are  pre- 
sented in  an  attractive  form.  Under  the  head  of  mercurials 
the  author  states  that,  besides  the  direct  action  of  mercury  upon 
the  duodenum,  whereby  its  stimulative  effects  are ''communi- 
cated, by  reflex  nervous  action,  along  tlie  bile-duct  to  the  gall- 
bladder, .  .  .  exciting  to  immediate  contraction  its  muscular 
coat,"  it  acts  in  two  other  ways — through  its  antiphlogistic  ac- 
tion upon  the  liejiatic  capillaries,  and  by  impoverishing  the 
blood  "by  its  disintegrating  power  on  the  cvll-walls  of  tlie  red 
corpuscles."  Doubtless  the  latter  theory  will  strike  most  read- 
ers (especially  the  unscientific)  as  rather  fanciful.  Since  it  rcsta 
merely  upon  the  basis  of  the  writer's  assertion,  we  have  uo 
hesitation  in  criticising  its  appearance  in  a  work  which  professes 
(vide  preface)  a  solid  foundation  of  caret'ul  experiment  and  ob- 
servation. The  remarks  on  "  Germicides  "  are  unsatisfactory, 
in  that  the  author  does  not  make  clear  what  the  relation  is  be- 
tween the  antiseptic  powers  of  certain  drugs  and  tbeir  vidue  as 
hepatic  remedies.  Dr.  llarley 's  experience  with  mineral  springs 
will  be  read  with  interest,  though  with  us  they  arc  less  fashion- 
able than  in  England. 

Willi  ChaiUcr  VI  we  enter  upon  the  main  body  of  the  work. 
There  are  several  pages  on  "  Biliousness,"  which  is  described  aa 
acute,  subacute,  and  chronic.  The  author  stoutly  maiutains  his 
allegiance  to  calomel  as  the  remedy  par  excellence. 

Chapters  VII  to  XV,  inclusive,  treat  of  jaundice  from  the 
stand-point  of  its  etiology,  a  novel  but  rather  confusing  arrange- 
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ment,  since  from  tlie  prominence  given  to  one  feature  of  a  dis- 
ease we  are  in  danger  of  losing  sight  of  other  equally  important 
symptoms.  But  this  peculiarity  is  understood,  if  we  hear  in 
mind  the  fact  that  the  book  is  avowedly  a  contribution  to  the 
chemisti'y  rather  than  the  pathological  anatomy  of  hepatic  dis- 
eases. We  remark  with  some  surprise  the  application  of  the 
term  "Hepatitis"  to  congestion  of  the  liver,  in  which  Dr.  Bar- 
ley differs  from  stamlard  writers  on  general  medicine;  and  he 
does  not  justify  such  a  use  of  the  word  by  any  reference  to 
pathological  observations.  Under  Chapter  X,  "Jaundice,  the 
Result  of  Hepatic  Disease,  caused  by  Disease-germs,"  the  author 
includes  acute  yellow  atrophy,  which  he  regards  as  a  sporadic 
form  of  the  so-called  "contagious  jaundice"  of  the  tropics. 
Tiie  cerebral  disturbances  seen  in  febrile  forms  of  hepatic  dis- 
eases are  explained  by  what  is  filly  termed  a  "  novel  theory  " — 
that  the  germs  present  in  the  blood  consume  the  oxygen  neces- 
sary for  the  proper  nutrition  of  tlie  nerve  tissue  (1).  This  idea 
is  further  elaborated  in  the  section  on  the  "  Etiology  of  Pyrexia," 
where  it  is  stated  that  rise  in  temperature  is  "  nothing  else  than 
the  chemico-physical  effects  of  the  heat  developed  by  the  germ's 
respiratory  activity."  "  These  remarks  may  probably  appear  to 
some  of  my  readers  as  absurd,"  adds  Dr.  Harley,  apologetically, 
and  he  endeavors  to  strengthen  his  position  by  comparing  the 
febrile  phenomena  to  the  ordinary  processes  of  fermentation,  in 
both  cases  diurnal  variations  of  temperature  being  observed. 
"  Tiiere  is  nothing  surprising  in  the  fact  that  the  same  periodic 
changes  should  equally  take  place  in  a  living  human  body  and 
in  a  dead  wooden  vat.  etc."  Further  comment  is  unnecessary. 
We  may  be  pardoned  for  delaying  so  long  over  this  chapter,  but 
we  have  done  so  because  in  it  we  touch  the  essence  of  the  whole 
book — the  effort  of  a  specialist  to  reconstruct  a  new  theory  of 
disease  from  his  own  stand-point  alone,  a  tendency  at  once  harm- 
ful and  to  be  deplored.  A  few  pages  further  on,  disease-germs 
are  also  made  ro-ponsible  for  the  fnetSr  observed  in  various  dis- 
eases; in  fact,  it  is  only  the  normal  odor  (the  author's  italics)  of 
the  germs  which  we  smell,  and  not  that  of  tlie  diseased  tissues 
at  all.  Tins  tlieory  is  advocated  on  grounds  which  seem  to  us 
quite  as  untenable  as  the  preceding.  Chapters  XI,  on  "  Biliary 
Concretions,'"  and  XVI,  on  "  The  Chemi^try  of  the  Excretions," 
are  excellent,  based  as  they  are  upon  the  author's  wide  knowl- 
edge of  physiological  chemistry. 

With  Cliapter  XVII  we  enter  upon  a  consideration  of  "Dis- 
eases of  the  Liver  not  necessarily  associated  with  .Jaundice," 
under  which  are  included  abscess,  carcinoma,  hydatids,  cysts, 
and  syphilitic,  fibroid,  fatty,  and  amyloid  forms  of  degenera- 
tion. 

We  can  only  speak  briefly  of  the  remainder  of  the  volume. 
The  chapter  on  "Abscess"  presents  a  thorough  and  compre- 
hensive view  of  that  subject.  Under  the  section  on  "  Cancer  " 
the  statement  is  made  that  •'  the  existence  of  a  veritable  specific 
form  of  cancer-cell  is  not  a  conceit  of  tlie  imagination,  but  it  is 
easily  and  infnllildy  recognizable  by  the  eye  of  the  initiated." 
This  is  only  another  example  of  tlie  dogmatic  assertions  in  which 
the  book  abounds.  Nearly  fifty  pages  are  devoted  to  the  sub- 
ject of  "Hydatid  Disease  of  the  Liver,"  while  amyloid  degene- 
ration is  dismissed  with  three.  Chapter  XXVI  deals  with  "  Af- 
fections (if  the  Gall-bladder  and  Common  Bile-duct."  A  con- 
cluding chnpter  treats  of  hints  in  diagnosis,  and  briefly  sums  up 
the  entire  subject. 

We  can  not  conclude  without  a  few  words  as  to  the  general 
impression  of  this  book.  Notwithstanding  the  acknowledged 
learning  and  ability  of  the  .author,  tlie  high  scientific  standard 
at  which  he  aims,  and  his  clear  and  forcible  style,  a  certain  feel- 
ing of  disappointment  steals  over  us  as  we  turn  t!ie  last  page 
and  ask  whether  we  have  indeed  unraveled  "the  tangled  skein 
of  secrets  which  involves  the  vast  majority  of  hepatic  disor- 


ders," a  task  in  which  Dr.  Harley  promised  to  assist  us,  through 
the  aid  of  physiological  chemistry — "  the  only  talisman."  It  is 
not  for  the  general  reader  to  pass  too  severe  a  judgment  upon  a 
monograph  which  represents  the  results  of  years  of  study  and 
observation.  Such  a  work  rests  upon  its  own  intrinsic  merits, 
not  upon  the  varying  opinions  of  individual  critics.  The  book 
at  which  we  have  glanced  so  hastily  is  thoughtful,  suggestive; 
we  leave  it  to  the  judgment  of  others  whether  it  adds  to  the 
sum  of  medical  lore,  whether  the  intricate  phenomena  of  dis- 
ease are  explicable  by  the  light  of  any  single  science. 


The  Diseaaea  of  the  Spinal  Cord.     By  Bteom  Bramwell,  M.  D., 
F.  R.  C.  P.  (Edin.),  Lecturer  on  the  Principles  and  Practice 
of  Medicine,  and  on  Medical  Diagnosis,  in  the  Extra-Aca- 
demical School  of  Medicine,  Edinburgh,  etc.     Edinburgh : 
Maclachlan  &  Stewart,  1882.     Pp.  xxiii-300. 
Foe  the  student  of  neurology,  and,  as  well,  for  the  practi- 
tioner who  has  not  yet  reached  an   "  expert "  eminence  from 
which  he  can  look  down  upon  all  textbooks.  Dr.  Brarawell's 
present  treatise  is,  beyond  comparison,  the  best  work  of  its  kind 
which  has  thus  far  come  to  our  notice.     Beginning  with  the 
anatomy  and  physiology  of  the  cord,  the  reader  is  gradually  led 
to  foresee  the  symptomatology  of  lesions  of  different  tracts,  and, 
if  he  possess  ordinary  intelligence,  will  find  himself  a  tolerable 
diagnostician  even  before  he  reaches  the  specific  descriptions  of 
classified  spinal  diseases. 

A  prominent  feature  of  the  author's  teaching  lies  in  consider- 
ing the  spinal  cord  as  a  series  of  segments,  eacli  of  which,  with 
its  antei'ior  and  posterior  pairs  of  nerve-roots,  may  be  viewed 
as  "a  distinct  spinal  cord  for  a  definite  area  of  the  body."  The 
relations  of  these  segments  to  each  other  and  the  functions  of 
their  several  parts  are  described  in  accordance  with  the  most 
recent  state  of  our  knowledge,  and  ingeniously  demonstrated  by 
means  of  diagrams,  in  the  use  of  which  Dr.  Biamwell  is  pecu- 
liarly happy.  As  regards  questions  .still  in  dispute  among  physi- 
ologists, the  opposing  views  of  different  authorities  are  in  most 
instances  simply  stated  withnut  any  indicatiun  of  the  author's 
preference,  although  he  appears  to  look  witli  favor  on  the  the- 
ory that  the  lateral  colnmus  convey  some  portion  of  the  sensory 
tract,  and  distinctly  affirms  the  almost  total  decussation  of  the 
sensory  fibers  at  or  near  the  level  of  their  entrance  to  the  cnrd. 
Of  the  relative  parts  played  by  tlie  posterior  gray  or  white 
substance  he  says  nothing  definite,  but  leaves  us  to  infer  that 
he  regards  the  latter  as  the  principal  conducting  channel  to  the 
cerebral  perceptive  center,  through  the  posterior  part  of  the 
internal  capsule.  Of  the  rather  visionary  subdivision  into  spe- 
cial tracts  for  touch,  pain,  tickling,  heat,  etc.,  he  says  (wisely, 
as  it  seems  to  us)  nothing  at  alL  Vaso-constrictor  and  vaso- 
dilator fibers  are  "  probably  "  located  in  some  as  yet  undetected 
part  of  the  lateral  columns,  with  re-enforcing  vaso-motor  centers 
in  the  cord  itself. 

The  next  section  treats  of  the  alterations  of  functions  attend- 
ing patholoffic.'d  conditions  of  the  various  pnrtious  of  the  cord. 
Intra-medullary  lesions  are  studied  as  they  are  limited  to 
definite  physiological  tracts,  or  affect,  indiscriminately,  a  greater 
or  less  extent  of  the  transverse  section,  and  under  the  former 
head  the  distinction  between  primary  disease  and  secondary 
degeneration  is  lucidly  explained.  The  pathology  and  symp- 
tomatology of  lesions  involving,  respectively,  the  anterior  cornua, 
the  crossed  pyr.amidal  tracts,  and  the  postero- external  columns, 
are  successively  considered;  then  those  of  "indiscriminate  " 
lesions,  comprising  myelitis,  disseminated  sclerosis,  intra- 
medullary liEemorrhage,  and  tumors;  and,  finally,  of  the  condi- 
tions arising  from  extra-medullary  lesions  of  the  meninges  or 
osseous  structures,  hsemorrhages,  or  tumors.     Tliroughout  this 
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chapter  the  rationale  of  the  resulting  symptoms  is  concisely  set 
forth. 

The  most  practically  vnluahle  chapter  is  that  which  describes 
the  clinical  ex.imination  of  patients  with  spinnl  disease,  fully 
describing  the  diagnostic  methods  of  investigating  the  motor, 
sensory,  and  retJox  conditions,  and  the  pathognomonic  impor- 
tance of  the  various  collateial  disturbances — trophic,  gastric, 
articular,  etc.  The  explanation  of  the  mechanism  of  the  vesical 
reflex  and  the  differential  diagnosis  of  different  forms  of  incon- 
tinence (ir  retention  of  urine  merit  especial  commendation.  In 
speaking  of  elect  I  ()-dia(.'no-is,  tlic  author  falls  into  the  ambiguity, 
common  among  British  writers,  of  using  "interrupted '"  as  a 
synonym  for  the  Faradaic  current;  but  in  other  respects  his 
remarks  on  this  topic  leave  little  to  be  desired.  Fron)  the  table 
of  normal  OBstiiesiometric  measurements  we  note  the  omission  of 
any  reference  to  the  lower  extremities,  which  are  chiefly  in- 
volved in  the  majority  of  cases.  The  concluding  chapter  briefly 
discusses  the  etiology,  clinical  course,  diagnosis,  prognosis,  and 
treatment  of  the  more  commonly  observed  individual  organic 
diseases  of  the  cord,  this  portion  of  the  work  being,  by  the 
author's  admission,  an  afterthought  while  the  earlier  parts  were 
passing  through  the  press,  and  hence  somcwliat  displaced  from 
its  natural  connection  with  the  earlier  chapter  on  pathology. 
The  numerous  illustrations,  particularly  the  colored  plates  of 
normal  and  morbid  iniscroscopic  sections,  are  excellently  exe- 
cuted. 


A  Guide  to  the  Practical  Examination  of  Urine.     For  the  use 
of  Students  and  I'livsiciaus.     3y  James  Tvsox,  M.  D.,  Pro- 
fessor of  General  Pathology  and  Morbid   Anatomy  in  the 
University  of  Peimsylvania.     Fourth   edition,   revised   and 
corrected.    Withcoloreil  plates  and  wood  engravings.    Phila- 
delphia: P.  Hlakiston,  Son  &  Co.,  18S3.     Pp.  I'JG. 
This  excellent  little  volume  has  already  elicited  so  many 
expressions   of  approval   that   the    present  edition    needs   no 
additional   commendation.      Several    important   additions   and 
corrections  appear,  of  which  tiio  reader  will  approve.     The  de- 
pcription  of  tljo  nitric-acid  test  for  albumin,   formerly   rather 
obscure  and  misleading,  is  now  clearly  stated.     New  matter  is 
added  to  the  section  on  the  tests  for  sugar;  a  page  is  devoted  to 
the  significance  of  hromoglobinuria,  as  distinguished  from  hrema- 
turia,   and  another  to  the  various  tests  for  htcmatin.     Tn  the 
portions  devoted  to  ipiantitative  analyses  and  to  urinary  deposits 
no  important  changes  will  bo  noted.     In  contrast  to  the  state- 
ments in  lleitzmann's  recent  work,  we  remark  with  pleasure  that 
Dr.  Tyson  still  adheres  to  the  belief  that  the  presence  of  a  few 
epithelial  cells  of  a  certain  type  iu  the  urine  is  not  enough  to 
mark  tlie  site  of  a  lesion  in  tlio  urinary  tract.     Three  or  four 
new  drawings  appear  in  this  edition.     In   brief,  as  it  stands, 
tlie  little  book  will  continue  to  hold  the  foremost  rank  in  prac- 
tical treatises  on  urinary  analysis. 


Anatomical  Technology,  as  applied  to  the  Domestic  Cat:  an 
Introduction  to  Human,  Veterinari/,  and  Comparatice  Anat- 
omy. With  Illustrations.  By  Buht  G.  AVilper,  B.  S., 
M.  D.,  Professor  of  Physiology,  Comparative  Anatomy,  and 
Zoology  in  Cornell  University,  etc.,  and  Simon  II.  Gage, 
B.  S.,  iVssistant  Professor  of  Physiology  and  Lecturer  on 
Microscopical  Technology  in  Cornell  University,  etc.  New 
York  and  Chicago :  A.  S.  Barnes  &  Co.,  1882.  Pp.  xxvi-575. 
[Price,  $4.50.] 

As  the  authors  state,  this  book  is  mainly  intended  for  begin- 
ners in  the  study  of  anatomy — for  those  who  expect  to  be  phy- 
uiciaus,  veterinarians,   or   physiologists.     It  is  very  plain  and 


elementary  in  its  arrangement,  and  pres  ipposes  nothing  in  the 
way  of  anatomical  knowledge.  'Jhe  ttrminoh  gy  is  i-ctirely 
scientific.  Such  distinctions  as  upper  and  lotcer,  anterior  and 
posterior,  which  are  often  misleading  and  confusing,  are  entirely 
absent,  and  are  replaced  by  the  rational  terms  cephalic,  caudal, 
ventral,  and  dortal.  We  know  of  no  better  way  to  excite  en- 
thusiasm for  the  Ftudy  of  human  anatomy  than  to  encoorago 
dissections  of  the  lower  mammalian  vertebrates. 

BOOKS  AND   PAMPHLETS  RECEIVED. 

Vision:  its  Optical  Defects,  and  the  Adaptation  of  Specta- 
cles, etc.  With  seventy-four  illustrations  on  wood.  By  C.  S. 
Fenner,  M.  D.  Second  edition.  Philadelphia:  P.  Blakist'.n,  Son 
&  Co.,  1883.  Pp.  309.  [For  sale  in  New  York  by  E.  R.  Peltoo. 
Price,  $3.50.] 

Transactions  of  the  Medical  Society  of  the  State  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, at  its  thirty-third  annual  se.«sion,  1882.  Published  by  the 
society.     Pp.  vi-4ti7. 

Illinois  State  Board  of  Health.  Circular  No.  2  (Diphtheria) ; 
Circular  No.  3  (Scarlet  Fever);  Circular  No.  4  (Typhoid  Fever). 
Pp.  7,  9,  8. 

The  Treatment  of  Acute  Rheumatism :  an  Analysis  of  the 
Results  obtained  under  Different  Systems  of  Treatment  in  St. 
George's  Hospital  during  the  years  1^77  and  187b'.  By  Isain- 
bard  Owen,  M.  D..  Lecturer  on  Materia  Medica  and  Therapeu- 
tics, and  late  Medical  Registrar  of  St.  George's  Hospital.  Lon- 
don: J.  &  A.  Churchill,  1883.     Pp.  28. 

First  Annual  Report  of  the  Woman's  and  Child's  Hospital 
and  Dispensary  of  the  Woman's  Medical  College  of  Baltimore. 
For  the  year  ending  December  81,  1882. 

On  Some  of  the  Advances  which  have  been  made  in  Surgery 
during  the  Last  Decade.  By  James  Whilson,  M.  D.,  etc.  Pp. 
12.     [Reprint  from  the  "Glasgow  Medical  Journal."] 

On  Sudden  Death  by  the  Entrance  of  Air  into  the  Uterine 
Veins.  By  F.  W.  Draper,  M.  D.,  etc.  Pp.  24.  [Reprint  from 
the  "Boston  Medical  and  Surgical  Journal."] 

The  Treatment  of  Acute  Eczema.  By  George  II.  Roh£, 
M.  D.,  etc.     Pp.  7.     [Reprint  from  the  "Medical  Chronicle."] 

An  Investigation  into  the  Parasites  in  the  Pork  Supply  of 
Montreal.  By  William  Osier,  M.  D.,  etc.  Pp.  14.  [Reprint 
from  the  "Canada  Medical  and  .Surgical  Journal."] 

Sur  la  mani^ro  difti-ronte  dont  se  component  Ics  parties  sn- 
perieure  et  inferieure  de  I'intestin  grtde  au  point  de  vue  de  I'ab- 
sorption  et  de  la  transudation.  Par  M.M.  Lannois  ct  R.  Lupine. 
Pp.  92  to  111,  inclusive.  [Reprint  from  the  "Archives  de  physi- 
ologic normale  et  pathologique."] 

Note  pour  servir  d  lY-tude  du  faiscean  sensitif.  Tubercnlo 
occupant  la  partie  post^f-rieurc  de  la  cjipsule  interne;  h^-mianes- 
thi'sie  sensitivo-sensorielle.  Par  le  Dr.  M.  Lannois.  Pp.  1021 
to  1033,  inclusive.     [Reprint  from  tho  "Revue  de  m^decine."] 


The  Treatment  of  Incrkased  Artebtal  Tcnsiox. — Dr.  Solomon 
Cbniles  Saiith,  Surgoun  to  the  Ilalifax  Intirnnarr,  after  discii.<sing  tbis 
subject  ill  th?  "  Briti.>>h  MeilicalJouriial,"  and  dnclling  at  Knglb  on  the 
physiology  of  the  circulation,  concludes  that  the  presence  of  incrcajed 
nitriial  tension  or  blooil  pressure  in»-oIves  the  existence  of  ohiiiruclion 
nt  one  end,  and  increased  licart-forcc  at  tlio  other ;  thai  il  in  in)|'orlanl 
lo  distinguish  betnorn  these  two  conditions  ;  that  tlie  form  of  (race 
usually  considered  indicative  of  Idgh  tonsion  really  only  sliows  obstroc- 
tion,  which,  while  necessarily  occurring  with  it,  may  also  ot'cur  by 
itself;  that  the  measure  of  the  tension  is  the  pressure  required  to  slop 
pulsation  in  tho  artery  or  ihc  circulation  in  the  limb;  and  th.<l,  «bilo 
we  should  always  try  to  reduce  abnomial  obslruclion,  we  «hiuld  but 
seldom  interfere  with  the  tension  as  such,  unless  it  threaten  dinger  to 
the  heart  or  vesscla. 
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TBE  NAVAL  MEDICAL  SOCIETY. 
In  a  recent  number  of  the  journal  our  Washington  corre 
spondent  alluded  briefly  to  the  newly  organized  Naval  Medical 
Society.  The  society  holds  monthly  meetings,  and,  judging 
from  the  first  number  of  its  "  Proceedings,"  a  copy  of  which 
has  kindly  been  sent  us,  as  well  as  from  numerous  other  signs 
that  have  been  given  by  the  medical  corps  of  the  navy  during 
the  past  few  years  that  it  has  no  intention  of  confining  itself 
wholly  to  the  routine  work  of  the  service,  the  organization  is 
destined  to  become  one  of  no  little  importance.  In  a  circular 
accompanying  the  number  of  the  "  Proceedings  "  to  which  we 
refer,  we  find  it  stated  that  "  the  officers  of  the  medical  corps 
of  the  United  States  Navy,  in  order  to  establish  more  intimate 
social  and  friendly  relations  among  its  members,  to  furnish  oc- 
casions for  the  interchange  of  professional  experiences,  and  to 
assist  each  other  in  scientific  inquiry  and  research,  iave  agreed 
to  form  an  association,  to  be  entitled  the  Naval  Medical  Society, 
in  which  every  officer  of  the  medical  corps  shall  have  the  right 
of  membership  upon  notifying  the  secretary  that  such  is  his 
desire." 

At  the  annual  meeting,  held  January  4,  1883,  the  following 
officers  were  elected  for  the  current  year :  President,  Dr.  Albert 
L.  Gihon ;  Vice-President,  Dr.  John  M.  Browne ;  Secretary, 
Dr.  James  M.  Flint ;  Business  Committee,  Dr.  Thomas  J. 
Turner,  Dr.  Adolph  A.  Hoehhng,  and  Dr.  Thomas  H.  Streets. 
The  Business  Committee  is  charged  with  the  business  affairs  of 
the  society,  such  as  the  appointment  of  places  of  meeting,  un- 
usual correspondence,  the  selection  of  subjects  for  presentation 
to  the  society,  the  arrangement  of  public  lectures  and  publica- 
tions when  they  may  be  considered  advisable,  and  the  sugges 
tion  of  provisions  for  defraying  incidental  expenses  that  may 
be  thought  expedient.  All  these  matters  are  generally  much 
better  managed  by  a  committee  than  by  the  entire  body  for 
which  they  are  working,  and  with  a  very  decided  saving  of 
time  to  the  latter.  We  think,  therefore,  that  the  new  society 
has  done  an  exceedingly  good  thing  in  turning  over  its  business 
affairs  to  a  committee  at  the  outset.  Many  a  snarl  will  thus  be 
prevented,  and  the  society  will  be  able. to  give  its  whole  atten- 
tion to  its  legitimate  work. 

The  contents  of  the  first  number  of  the  "  Proceedings  "  em- 
brace four  papers  upon  various  aspects  of  "  The  Line  of  Duty," 
or,  more  definitely  stated  for  the  civilian  comprehension,  a  con- 
sideration of  the  circumstances  which  should  Incline  a  medical 
officer  to  report  that  a  certain  death,  injury,  or  disability  was 
met  with  as  the  result,  to  a  greater  or  lesser  degree,  of  exposure 
"in  the  line  of  duty,"  or,  contrariwise,  that  it  was  not  so  in- 
curred, with  a  view  to  support  or  invalidate  a  claim  of  pen- 


sion. It  will  be  seen  at  once  that  no  more  practical  subject,  or 
one  more  intimately  connected  with  a  just  and  intelligent  per- 
formance of  one  of  the  weightiest  tasks  that  can  be  imposed  on 
a  medical  oSicer,  could  have  been  presented  for  discussion. 
That  the  members  of  the  society  entered  earnestly  upon  its 
consideration  is  evinced  by  the  industry  displayed  by  the  au- 
thors of  the  papers.  Dr.  J.  M.  Flint  (two  papers).  Dr.  T.  D. 
Myers,  and  Dr.  T.  J.  Turner,  in  citing  instances,  real  and  hypo- 
thetical, in  apjjlying  precedents,  and  in  analyzing  both  the  one 
and  the  other,  as  well  as  in  shedding  the  light  of  medical 
knowledge  on  the  matter.  It  is  still  further  evinced  by  the 
fact  that  the  discussion  occupied  the  society  for  three  consecu- 
tive meetings,  ending  in  the  adoption  of  the  following  resolu- 
tion : 

"  Resolved,  That  it  is  the  sense  of  the  Naval  Medical  Soci- 
ety that  a  man  or  officer  who  is  receiving  pay,  and  is  subject  to 
orders,  and  who  becomes  disabled  by  disease  or  injury  during 
his  military  career,  should  be  considered  as  incurring  his  disa- 
bility in  the  line  of  duty ;  the  disease  or  injury  not  being  the 
result  of  any  act  of  personal  imprudence  or  impropriety,  or  ex- 
isting prior  to  his  entrance  into  the  service,  or  the  consequence 
of  inherited  disease." 

It  seems  to  us  that  the  positions  taken  in  this  resolution  are 
sound  beyond  cavil,  and  that  their  dehberate  expression  as  the 
outcome  of  so  prolonged  and  earnest  a  debate  by  such  a  body 
should  go  far  toward  systematizing  rules  of  practice  in  the  mat- 
ter of  granting  or  withholding  pensions.  There  is  one  point 
that  seems  to  us  specially  noteworthy :  it  is  assumed  that  the 
disqualifying  circumstances  alluded  to  in  the  concluding  part  of 
the  resolution  are  enough,  by  their  mere  existence,  notwith- 
standing they  were  not  detected  at  the  medical  examination  of 
the  cadet  or  the  recruit,  to  invalidate  an  application  for  a  pen- 
sion. "The  Government,"  said  Dr.  Flint,  "  does  not  hold  itself 
responsible  for  the  errors  of  judgment  of  its  examining  surgeons, 
and  does  not  take  the  recruit  as  it  would  buy  a  horse,  accepting 
the  consequences  of  any  defects  undiscovered  at  the  time  of  pur- 
chase. The  recruit  warrants  himself  to  be  sound."  Such  a  po- 
sition as  this,  enunciated  not  in  any  spirit  of  opposition  to  just 
claims,  but  as  a  succinct  and  forcible  exposition  of  numerous 
decisions,  and,  we  may  add,  embodying  the  conclusion  to  which 
an  unbiased  mind  must  come,  ought  to  have  some  effect  in  pre- 
venting the  disappointment  that  so  often  follows  in  the  train  of 
false  hopes  on  the  part  of  claimants — hopes  fed  by  viewing  the 
cause  of  disability  only  through  a  medium  warped  by  self-in- 
terest. An  analogous  case  is  that  of  the  claimant  of  life  insur- 
ance, in  an  instance  in  which  the  insured,  affected  with  disease 
potentially,  but  with  no  overt  manifestation,  thinks  it  no  harm 
to  conceal  the  fact,  so  long  as  the  medical  examiner  fails  to  de- 
tect it,  and  puts  no  direct  questions  bearing  upon  it.  There 
are  many  men,  essentially  honest  men,  too,  who  take  this  view 
of  an  application  for  life  insurance:  that  the  company  tacitly 
undertakes  to  abide  by  the  consequences  of  any  failure  on  the 
part  of  the  examiner  to  bring  out  the  whole  of  the  facts 
bearing  upon  the  applicant's  expectation  of  life.  They  forget 
that  they   are   really    understood   to  warrant  themselves   to  he 
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sound,  and  that  the  medical  examiner  in  not  pitted  against 
them  in  a  trial  of  skill  as  to  which  of  the  two  shall  outwit 
the  other,  but  rather  is  charged  with  the  daty  of  bringing  his 
special  knowledge  to  bear  in  the  detection  of  hidden  signs  of 
present  or  impending  failure  of  health. 

It  is  by  no  means  a  foregone  conclusion  that  every  insured 
man  who  dies  leaves  a  valid  claim  against  the  company,  or 
that  every  officer  or  enlisted  man  killed  or  di.sabled  while  in 
the  pay  of  the  Government  furnishes  just  occasion  for  a  claim 
to  |)insioM.  And  yet,  while  the  Naval  Medical  Society  has 
thus  given  in  its  adhesion  to  naked  justice,  wo  can  well  be- 
li<ve  tlic  full  truthfulness  of  Dr.  Flint's  concluding  sentence: 
"  No  medical  officer  ever  wrote  '  not  in  the  line  of  duty  '  in  a 
case  involving  the  reputation  or  comfort  of  patient  or  family 
without  a  clear  conviction  of  duty  and  the  keenest  sense  of 
regret ;  and  honor,  and  not  obloquy,  is  due  the  man  who, 
with  the  courage  of  his  convictions,  resolutely  performs  a  dis- 
ngrceiililo  duty  which  ofiors  him  no  possibility  of  reward  ex- 
cept tlmt  which  flows  from  liis  own  consciousness  of  recti- 
tude." 

THE   NEW    VOUK    MIEK    SUPPLY. 

The  well-to-do  New  Yorker  who,  when  he  has  entered  upon 
that  rural  tour  of  inspection  which  ho  is  called  upon  to  under- 
take every  .spring,  in  the  hope  of  .securing  a  tolerable  retreat 
for  his  family  during  the  hot  months,  listens,  without  any  display 
of  impatience,  to  the  thrifty  farmer's  boast  that  "city  folks"' 
nwely  get  a  taste  of  sucli  milk  as  he  proposes  to  furnish  \\U 
summer  patrons  with,  can  do  so  quite  complacently,  for  ho 
knows  that  every  morning  milk  is  brought  to  his  door  that  tho 
ordinary  farmer  would  look  upon  as  too  good  to  bo  used  in  his 
own  family  without  dilution,  or  a  fortiori  to  be  set  before  those 
who,  he  takes  it  for  granted,  really  know  no  more  about  the 
quality  of  milk  than  he  him.self  knows  or  cares  about  tho  con- 
sequences that  may  follow  the  contamination  of  well-water. 

Tho  city  man  knows  that  the  milk  he  gets  at  home  is  far 
superior  to  what  his  family  are  at  all  likely  to  be  provided  with 
liy  the  keeper  of  a  country  boarding-house,  and  ho  knows,  too, 
that  in  his  own  house  his  children  have  all  they  want  of  it, 
which,  to  Judge  from  their  past  experience,  is  not  sure  to  be  tho 
ciuse  during  their  sojourn  in  the  country.  In  short,  ho  knows 
that  he  has  abundant  reason  to  be  satisfied  with  the  milk  sup- 
plied to  his  own  household,  but  as  to  the  liquid  called  milk  that 
llio  poor  arc  able  to  obtain  for  their  children  in  the  city,  if  ho 
over  thinks  of  the  matter  at  all,  he  is  apt  to  place  a  blind  trust 
in  tlio  supervision  of  the  Board  of  Health — a  sujiervision  that, 
we  really  believe,  does  indeed  go  far  to  protect  tho  poor  children 
of  the  tenement-house  districts  against  the  vile  stufT  that  was 
formerly  dealt  out  to  them  from  the  so-called  "d6p6t8." 

We  can  well  understand  the  warfare  waged  by  the  milkmen 
against  tho  laotomctor.  That  little  device,  together  with  tho 
other  measures  oinployod  by  the  watchful  inspectors,  tends 
most  decidedly  to  restrict  tho  rapacity  of  tho  middlemen  to  tho 
two-hnndred-per-cent.  advance,  more  or  less,  on  the  producer's 
price  ;  and  to  do  nway   with   the  time-honored  side-protits  of 


skimming  and  the  free  use  of  the  pump.  The  Board  of  Health 
has  fall  power  to  stop  the  sale  of  skimmed  milk,  and  we  under- 
stand that  it  exercises  that  power.  Whatever  may  be  thought 
of  the  absolute  right  of  the  Government  thus  to  interfere  with 
tho  sale  of  an  article  not  in  itself  directly  noxions,  but  only  in- 
directly injurious,  this  is  certainly  a  ca.se  in  which  it  would  be 
difficult  to  devise  any  means  of  preventing  unscrupulous  re- 
tailers from  adding  to  skimmed  milk  just  enough  fresh  milk 
to  bring  it  up  to  tho  standard  of  the  milk  given  by  the  poorest 
of  cows,  to  nse  the  words  of  one  of  the  daily  papers,  except  the 
positive  prohibition  of  the  sale  of  skimmed  milk.  Moreover, 
the  prohibition  need  work  no  hardship  to  any  one,  for  whoever 
really  needs  skimmed  milk  for  any  particular  purpose  has  only 
to  skim  his  own  milk,  and,  if  he  can  not  make  use  of  the  cream 
himself,  he  will  find  a  ready  market  for  it. 

But,  as  we  understand  it,  the  power  of  the  Board  of  Health 
is  restricted  to  tho  city ;  it  is  still  open  to  middlemen  to  inanipn- 
late  milk  m  tramitu.  We  trust,  therefore,  that  even  this  re- 
source of  knavery  will  be  cut  off  by  the  operatious  of  an  or- 
ganization that  has  been  started,  seemingly  under  unusually 
favorable  auspices,  with  the  avowed  purpose  of  driving  dig- 
honest  dealers  from  the  field.  This  organization,  known  as  the 
Erie  Milk  Producers'  Association,  with  its  headquarters  at 
Goshen,  has  obtained  the  promise  of  most  substantial  co-opera- 
tion on  the  part  of  the  officials  of  the  New  York,  I.ake  Erie, 
and  Western  Railroad,  who  undertake  (1)  to  make  an  arrange- 
ment with  other  railroads  whereby  each  will  return  all  "for- 
eign "  cans  to  the  proper  road ;  (2)  to  detail  an  official  to  col- 
lect detained  cans  belonging  to  its  patrons,  and  return  them  to 
their  owners ;  (3)  to  provide  free  passage  and  every  facility  for 
a  milk  inspector  on  every  milk  train ;  (4)  to  sell  the  surplus 
milk  at  not  less  than  the  established  price,  and  return  the  cans 
at  once,  remitting  the  money  to  the  farmer;  (5)  to  return  such 
milk  as  can  not  be  sold,  free  of  charge;  (6)  to  collect  tho  bills 
for  milk  with  the  freight  when  requested,  and  remit  to  the  far- 
mer without  charge  or  commission. 

Another  very  promising  feature  of  the  scheme  is,  that  two 
of  the  traveling  inspectors  appointed  by  the  Board  of  Health  of 
the  city  have  received  the  same  appointment  from  the  State 
Hoard  of  Health  and  from  the  Milk  Inspector  of  New  Jersey, 
so  that  there  can  be  no  (|uestion  as  to  their  jurisdiction  at  any 
point  on  the  route  between  the  milk-producing  counties  and  the 
city.  The  association  undertakes,  also,  to  furnish  milk  to  cus- 
tomers at  a  reasonable  profit  to  the  producers,  doing  away  with 
tho  extortion  of  the  middlemen,  which  latter  have  heretofore, 
in  plain  violation  of  the  common  law,  estAblished  both  the  price 
paid  to  the  producers  and  that  demanded  of  consumers.  In 
view  of  the  leading  part  played  by  the  railroad  in  question  in 
the  business  of  bringing  milk  to  New  York,  and  in  view  of  the 
tact  that  the  movement  does  not  put  on  the  sentimentAl  cloak 
of  philanthropy,  but  is  nothing  more  nor  less  than  n  business- 
like and  straightforward  effort  on  the  part  of  the  milk-pro- 
ducers to  better  their  own  condition  by  a  system  which,  if  car- 
ried out  according  to  their  promises,  will  certainly  not  only 
have  that  etTcct,  but  also  benefit  the  commnnitv  at  the  same 
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time — in  view  of  these  considerations,  it  seems  to  us  tliat  a 
great  deal  may  be  hoped  for  from  the  organization  in  the  direc- 
tion of  insuring  the  provision  of  pure  milli  for  the  entire  popu- 
lation of  New  York. 


THE   SKIN   AND   CANCER   HOSPITAL. 

NoTwiTHSTASDifTG  the  great  number  of  hospitals  with  which 
New  York  is  supplied,  both  general  and  special,  we  doubt  if 
there  are  many  practitioners  here  who  have  not  at  times  had 
occasion  to  regret  the  practical  non-existence  of  any  institution 
to  which  patients  with  certain  forms  of  cancer,  especially  those 
unable  to  obtain  the  private  services  of  a  competent  surgeon 
and  a  capable  nurse,  to  say  nothing  of  proper  quarters,  could 
be  sent  with  a  reasonable  expectation  that  they  would  receive 
llie  full  benefit  of  what  hospital  treatment  should  be  able  to 
accomplish  for  them.  We  do  not  mean  to  imply  by  any  means 
that  there  are  no  hospitals  In  New  York  into  which,  from  the 
nature  of  the  case,  it  would  be  hopeless  to  attempt  to  get  any 
cancerous  patient  admitted,  for,  strictly  speaking,  such  is  not 
the  fact.  In  individual  instances,  however,  the  circumstances 
often  amount  to  such  a  state  of  things.  Take,  for  instance,  the 
case  of  a  woman  with  cancer  of  the  uterus.  The  doors  of  the 
Woman's  Hospital  are  closed  against  her,  unless  the  disease 
happens  to  be  so  equivocally  manifested  as  to  make  a  positive 
diagnosis  at  the  outset  impracticable.  She  is  very  likely  to  find 
that  those  in  charge  of  the  general  hospitals  feel  constrained 
to  deny  her  admission,  in  order  that  they  may  keep  what  few 
spare  beds  they  may  chance  to  have,  if  any,  for  the  benefit  of 
sufferers  for  whom,  it  is  very  properly  felt,  surgery  has  a  better 
prospect  of  accomplishing  something  tangible.  Even  those 
general  hospitals  that  ai'e  provided  with  a  special  gynseco- 
logical  service  find  it  necessary  to  limit  the  number  of  patients 
that  they  can  admit  into  that  department.  And  so  the  victim 
of  uterine  cancer  often  finds  herself  effectually  debarred  from 
any  better  resort  than  an  almshouse,  a  home  for  incurables,  or 
her  own  wretched  abode,  her  continued  residence  in  which  not 
only  subjects  her  family  to  an  amount  of  suffering  scarcely 
less  than  her  own,  but  actually  shortens  her  life,  and  deprives 
her  of  the  palliation  .'ihe  would  be  pretty  sure  to  obtain  in  a 
hospital. 

The  need  of  a  special  liospital  for  the  treatment  of  cutane- 
ous diseases,  while  probably  not  so  obviou.s,  is  one  that  had 
really  come  to  be  quite  pressing.  In  the  present  state  of  der- 
matological  practice,  topical  measures  play  such  an  important 
part,  and  their  systematic  application  is  so  indispensable  to  the 
full  degree  of  success  attainable,  that  surely  no  one  at  all  con- 
versant with  this  branch  of  medicine  will  question  the  great 
advantage  of  having  provision  made  for  the  satisfactory  em- 
ployment of  all  the  appliances  that  belong  to  hospital  treat- 
ment in  the  case  of  patients  with  cutaneous  affections.  To- 
those  wlio  have  not  had  their  attention  turned  to  the  impor- 
tance of  taking  measures  for  curing  such  patients  with  all  pos- 
sible celerity  we  would  suggest  that  many  skin  diseases  are 
contagious,  and  that  every  victim  of  one  of  those  affections 
may  serve  to  spread  the  disease  through  the  community.     Let 


any  one  reflect  that  it  is  quite  within  the  power  of  such  a  hos- 
pital as  this  to  cure  a  man  of  the  itch  within  a  few  hours,  and 
send  him  home  shorn  of  his  capability  of  imparting  that  dis- 
ease to  others.  With  very  little  qualification,  the  same  may  be 
said  with  regard  to  several  others  of  the  dermatoses,  some  of 
which,  if  allowed  to  run  on  unchecked,  lead  to  pfermanent  dis- 
figurement if  to  no  grader  evil. 

In  view  of  these  considerations,  it  is  our  conviction  that 
there  will  be  no  lack  of  work,  even  at  the  outset,  for  the  New 
York  Skin  and  Cancer  Hospital,  which  has  recently  been  es- 
tablished. A  temporary  building,  at  No.  243  East  Thirty- 
fourth  Street,  has  been  fitted  up  for  the  purposes  of  the  hos- 
pital, and  the  trustees  describe  the  building  as  suitable,  although 
they  realize  that  its  capacity  is  not  all  that  is  needed.  On 
tills  account  they  have  already  selected  land  elsewhere  for  a 
permanent  and  larger  building  in  the  fnture.  In  behalf  of  no 
similar  undertaking  could  the  aid  of  the  benevolent  be  asked 
with  more  propriety,  or,  we  will  add,  be  claimed  more  justly 

THE   ILLINOIS   STATE   BOARD   OF   HEALTH. 

Ix  our  issne  of  January  20th,  .speaking  of  the  regulations 
adopted  by  the  Illinois  State  Board  of  H.-.alth  with  regard  to 
the  "  good  standing  "  of  medical  colleges,  we  said :  "  Indeed,  in 
the  list  of  institutions  approved  of  by  the  board  we  find  several 
whicli  do  not  require  of  candidates  for  graduation  all  the  con- 
ditions that  the  committee  enumerate."  We  are  glad  to  learn 
that  after  the  sessions  of  1882-'83  the  diploma  of  no  college  will 
be  recognized  which  does  not  conform  to  all  these  requirements. 
This  action  of  the  board  strikes  us  as  the  most  decided  step  yet 
taken  in  this  country  to  compel  the  adequate  education  of  medi- 
eval men,  being  of  the  same  effect,  in  kind  if  not  in  degree,  as 
the  State  examination  in  Germany.  It  will  be  noted  that  sev- 
eral of  our  leading  colleges  will  have  to  raise  the  standard  of 
their  curriculum,  or  else  their  future  graduates  will  be  debarred 
from  practicing  in  Illinois  on  the  strength  of  their  diplomas. 


THE    PHYSICIANS'   MUTUAL  AID   ASSOCIATION. 

Moke  than  once  before  we  have  taken  occasion  to  commend 
the  excellent  work  that  has  been  accomplished,  year  after  year, 
by  the  New  York  Physicians'  Mutual  Aid  Association,  and  it  is 
with  great  pleasure  that  we  see,  by  its  last  annual  report,  that 
the  field  of  its  beneficent  operation  is  still  growing  larger,  while 
the  bt-nefit  to  each  individual  likewise  increases. 

Financial  succe.ss  is  the  final  test  of  any  undertaking  of  this 
sort,  and,  judged  by  that  standard,  the  association  may  certainly 
be  said  to  stand  now  on  an  assured  footing.  The  accounts  of 
the  association,  as  man_v  of  our  readers  .are  doubtless  aware, 
deal  with  an  a'isessment  fund,  a  contingent  fund,  and  a  perma- 
nent fund.  Each  of  the  three  is  shown  by  the  report  to  have 
increased  during  the  fiscal  year — the  first  from  $455.07  to 
$640.87,  the  second  from  $226.68  to  $240.26,  and  the  third  from 
$8,858.76  to  $10,586.38.  Tlie  increase  in  the  permanent  fund 
is  an  achievement  on  which  the  association  is  sjieeially  to  be 
congratulated,  for,  now  that  it  has  reached  the  amount  specified 
by  the  by-laws  as  that  under  which  its  proceeds  can  not  be 
touched,  it  can  be  made  available  for  certain  measures  of  relief 
that  heretofore  have  been  impracticable.  For  this  favorable 
state  of  things  the  a.*sociation,  not  only  as  it  stands  now,  but  in 
the  growing  membership  that  we  trust  is  before  it,  is  indebted 
to  the  generosity  of  a  few  of  its  members,  and  their  example 
should  make  it  easier  hereafter  for  the  association  to  extend  its 
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resources  by  greater  increments  than  are  provided  for  by  the 
way  in  which  the  fund  i»  constituted.  It  is  our  earnest  hope 
tliat  such  may  prove  to  bo  the  case. 


TflE   KLKfTlilCAL  TKEATMENT   OF  EXTRA-UTKIUNK  PREG- 
\ANCi'. 

We  recently  commented  upon  a  paper  by  Dr.  A.  D.  Rock- 
well, on  "  The  Successful  Treatment  of  Extra-uterine  Preg- 
nancy." We  would  now  call  attention  again  to  tli.it  one  of  the 
author's  seven  cases  which  was  one  of  a.ssociated  intra-uterine 
and  extra-uterine  gestation.  This,  it  would  seem,  is  an  exceed- 
irjgly  rare  complication,  for,  according  to  Dr.  B.  B.  Browne,  of 
Baltimore,  who.'ie  researches  into  the  literature  of  the  subject 
appeared  in  the  last  issue  of  the  "  (iynrocological  Transactions," 
but  tweiity-tonr  reported  cases  could  be  found.  In  one  of  these 
cases,  the  extra-uterine  f(etus  passed  down  upon  the  posterior 
fornix,  and  was  removed  through  the  vagina.  This  was  fol- 
lowed by  the  birth  of  the  intra-uteriue  child  alive  and  the  re- 
covery of  the  mother.  In  three  other  cases  laparotomy  was 
performed,  with  fatal  results  to  the  mother,  in  all.  Of  the 
twenty  remaining  patients  who  were  left  to  nature,  eleven  died, 
while  nine  recovered  by  the  discharge  of  the  foetal  remains 
through  the  process  ot  ulceration.  But,  of  the  wliole  number, 
the  child  survived  in  seven  cases. 

In  tlie  light  of  Dr.  Rockwell's  report  of  the  elMcacy  Of  elec- 
tricity in  extra-uterine  pregnancy,  and  es|)ecially  in  his  case  of 
twin  i)regnaucy,  the  statistics  are  uf  much  interest,  for  if  by  this 
agent  the  fretal  life  can  be  so  readily  destroyed  without  injury 
to  the  mother,  and,  in  cases  of  twin  [iregnancy,  without  disturb- 
ing the  ititra-uterine  gestation,  the  use  of  the  method  constitutes 
an  era  in  the  management  of  these  cases. 


|1roftcbings  of   ^or'utics. 


NEW   YORK   OBSTETKICAL  SOCIETY. 

A  STATED  meeting  was  held  December  20,  1882,  Dr.  C'iiaim.ks 
C.  Lf.r,  President,  in  the  chair. 

The  pathologist  read  the  following  Rki-oht  o.m  thk  Utekcs 
KXTIHTATED  i)V  Dr.  W.  C.  HiTRKE,  of  South  Norwalk,  Connecti- 
cut, iiresented  to  the  ( >bstetrieal  Society,  December  5,  1SS2.  The 
specimen  was  preserved  in  Wickersheimer's  solution,  and,  there- 
lore,  probably  somewhat  increased  in  size.  The  uterus meiisure.s, 
from  OS  to  fundus,  external  measure,  75  mm. ;  from  tube  to  tube, 
•10  mm.;  in  cireumference  just  below  the  tubes,  95  mm.;  around 
middle  of  cervix,  100  mm.  The  depth  of  the  cavity  of  the  uterus 
is  (').")  mm.,  of  the  body  25  mm.,  the  isthmus  5  mm.,  and  the  cer- 
vix ;i5  mm.  The  wall  of  the  body  nnd  of  the  cervix  measure 
each  15  mm.  in  thickness.  .Ml  tliei-e  measures  are  normal  except 
lli.it  of  the  cervix,  which  is  increased  10  mm.  in  length. 

The  mucous  membrane  of  the  body  and  isthmus  looks  healthy. 
Of  that  of  the  cervix,  on  the  contrary,  a  narrow  longitudinal 
strip  only  on  the  posterior  wall  lias  a  iiealthy  appearance,  and 
shows  plicai  palmativ,  all  the  rest  being  transformed  to  a  par- 
tially bushy,  imrtially  ]iulpy  mass,  at  the  upper  end  of  wliieh, 
on  the  anterior  wall,  is  seen  a  polypoid  growth  of  the  size  of  a 
liazel-nut.  The  os  externum  looks  healthy,  but  is  distended  by 
the  disea>ed  mass  situated  immodiiitely  above  it,  and  showing  in 
its  opening. 

Part  of  the  cervix  was  hardened  in  n  concentrated  solution 
of  picric  neid,  ai\d  sections  thereof  stained  with  ammoniated 
carmine. 


The  Inner  Half.— 'Sear  the  inner  surface  the  ti-sne  is 
composed  of  very  small  round  cells,  with  very  little  connective 
tissue  tietween.  The  cells  have  a  comparatively  large  nnclen*. 
Very  large  and  tbick-walleil  arteries  are  seen  in  this  part.  In 
many  places  the  cells  are  found  in  rows  like  beads  on  a  string, 
which  probably  is  due  to  the  degeneration  of  muscular  bundles 
to  sarcomatous  tissue.     Glands  are  nowhere  seen. 

On  the  villi  covering  the  inner  surface  are  found  numerous 
large  ciliated  columnar  eidtlielial  cells  with  nucleus,  but  even  on 
excellent  specimens  they  nowhere  form  a  regular  brim,  as  on 
the  healthy  cervix. 

In  the  remoter  parts  is  found  njuscular  tissue,  but  with  a 
great  incrca.se  of  connective  tissue,  in  which  are  interspersed 
isolated  cells  similar  to  those  near  the  internal  surface. 

Outer  Half. — This  is  formed  by  normal  muscular  tissue,  but 
the  bundles  are  >eparated  by  broad  bands  of  connective  tissue 
interspersed  with  single  spindle  cells,  wliich  seem  to  be  muscu- 
lar fibers,  but  may  also  be  connective-tis>ue  corpuscles. 

The  diagnosis  is,  therefore,  iJiffute  SinnU-  Round- Cell  Sar- 
coma starting  from  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  cervix,  extend- 
ing outward,  and  chronic  inflammation  uf  the  outer  half  of  the 
cervix. 

It  is  very  rare  that  .sarcoma,  especially  the  diffuse  form, 
starts  from  the  cervix.  Generally  the  process  begins  in  the  sub- 
mucous muscular  tissue  of  the  body  of  the  nteru.s.  (Gnsserow, 
"  Neubildungcn  des  Uterus,"  p.  150,  in  Billroth's  "  Frauenkrank- 
lieiten,"  vol.  1.) 

Tuberculosis  i.n  Ciiii.di:e.v. — Dr.  B.  F.  Dawsox  presented 
the  lungs,  the  spleen,  and  a  portion  of  the  left  side  of  the  dia- 
phragm, reriioveil  fi  om  an  infant  that  had  died  in  the  Foundling 
.•\syhiii)  of  general  miliary  tuberculosis.  The  specimens  were 
thickly  studded  with  tubercles,  'j'he  interest  of  the  ease  related 
largely  to  the  ditlieulty  of  diagnosis,  which,  as  Dr.  Dawson  be- 
lieved, was  usual  in  these  little  patients.  Although  tuberculosis 
had  been  sus[)ected,  it  was  not  positively  diagnosticnted  before 
death. 

Meningitis  in  Cmi.nitE.v. — Dr.  Daw.shs  also  presented  the 
brain  and  jiortions  of  the  spinal  cord  of  a  boy  five  years  of  age 
who  died  recently  in  the  Foundling  Asyloin  of  cerebro-spinal 
meningitis  arising  from  pyiemic  blood  poisoning.  Tlie  history, 
in  brief,  was  as  follows:  The  child  some  months  ago  had  been 
sent  out  of  the  asylum  to  be  cared  for,  and  was  returned  about 
two  days  ago,  simply  with  the  liistory  that  it  was  not  strong, 
and  hail  vomited  occasionally.  There  was  severe  eczema  of  the 
■icalp,  with  the  formation  of  numerous  abscesses.  The  tempera- 
ture was  Uit)-25°  Falir.  The  ab.scesses  were  opened,  poultices 
were  applied,  and  tonic  treatment  was  pre.seribed.  On  the  third 
day,  liowever,  the  tempeniture  had  ri.sen,  pus  was  being  dis- 
charged from  the  abscesses,  the  chiUl  was  peevish,  and  iis  general 
appearance  was  not  favorable.  Although  it  relished  food,  and 
nausea  and  vomiting  were  no  longer  present,  there  was  some  trace 
of  albumin  in  the  urine.  The  child  appeared  better  on  the  morn- 
ing of  the  nth  of  December;  the  temperature  waslOI"  Fahr.. 
but  by  evening  it  had  risen  to  10^'T5''.  The  fever  diminisheii 
toward  morning,  and  there  was  marked  perspiration.  The  gen- 
eral treatment  was  coiitiimed,  with  the  addition  of  >)uinine  and 
warm  baths.  Dr.  Dawson  was  at  that  time  of  the  inipre.-«ion 
that  the  elevation  of  the  temperature  was  due  to  pyiemic  pois- 
oning originating  in  the  abscesses,  as  they  were  ill-looking,  nnd 
the  scalp  was  very  boggy.  On  the  Hth  of  December  it  was  ol>- 
served  that  the  child  talked  with  difficulty.  There  was  nervous 
twiiehing  of  the  left  arm,  the  temperature  was  103'To°,  sordes 
began  to  collect  on  the  teeth,  the  child  vomited  twice  in  the 
evening  and  again  the  next  morning,  nnd  died  twenty  minuter 
after  having  a  convulsion. 

The  autopsy  was  made  by  Dr.  Xortbrup,  pathologist  to  the 
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asylum.  The  body  was  well  nourished,  the  skin  was  very  pale 
and  faintly  livid  in  spots.  The  condition  of  the  scalp  was  as 
had  been  mentioned  in  the  history.  A  recent  thrombus  was 
found  in  the  mesial  sinus,  and  one  evidently  of  older  date  in  the 
left  lateral  sinus.  Tlie  surface  of  the  brain  was  covered  with 
pus ;  the  general  color  was  a  dull  yellow.  Over  the  side  of  the 
left  hemisphere  was  foiand  an  extravasation  of  blood,  which  was 
disorganized,  dark  and  granular  in  appearance;  the  ruptured 
vessel  was  shown  to  be  a  branch  of  tlie  middle  cerebral  artery. 
The  convex  surface  of  the  right  hemisphere  showed  signs  of  in- 
flammation, as  did  also  that  of  tlie  left,  but  in  slighter  degree. 
The  exudation  on  tbe  base  was  less  than  on  the  convexity.  The 
lungs  were  cBdematous,  the  pleural  cavity  contained  about  one 
ounce  of  turbid  fluid,  the  heart  was  normal,  the  liver  was  fatty 
and  enlarged,  the  spleen  was  normal ;  one  kidney  appeared  to  be 
affected  with  parenchymatous  inflammation,  which,  however, 
had  not  been  evident  from  an  examination  of  the  urine  during 
life.  The  spinal  cord  showed  a  purulent  exudation  on  its  pos- 
terior surface. 

Tlie  specimens  were  interesting  as  showing  that  meningeal 
inflammation  must  have  existed  for  a  much  longer  time  and  in  a 
much  severer  degree  than  had  been  supposed,  and  the  case  was  an 
illustration  of  what  had  been  remarked  by  others — that  children 
show  the  effects  of  these  acute  inflammatory  affections  in  a  less 
degree  than  adults.  The  pathologist  bad  confirmed  Dr.  Daw- 
son's opinion  that  the  meningeal  inflammation  arose  from  py- 
femic  blood  poisoning  due  to  the  abscesses  resulting  from  the 
eczema  of  the  scalp. 

With  regard  to  the  first  case,  Dr.  Dawson  asked  Dr.  W.  M. 
Polk  if  he  had  found  it  difficult  to  make  the  diagnosis  of  miliary 
tuberculosis  in  children  from  tbe  physical  signs. 

Dr.  Pole  replied  that  he  had  found  it  very  difficult  to  do  so. 
The  physical  signs  were  very  much  like  those  of  simple  capillary 
broncliitis,  and  where  these  were  present,  in  connection  with 
signs  of  tuberculosis  in  other  parts  of  the  body,  he  should  suspect 
pulmonary  miliary  tuberculosis. 

Placenta  from  a  Case  of  Triple  Pregnanot. — The  speci- 
men was  presented  by  Dr.  Polk,  and  had  been  removed  from  a 
woman  who  miscarried  at  about  the  eighth  month.  On  account 
of  the  large  size  of  the  abdomen,  Dr.  Polk  had  suspected  a  twin 
pregnancy,  and,  therefore,  made  careful  examination  for  the  beat 
of  the  foetal  hearts,  but  he  was  unable  to  distinguish  more  than 
one  sound,  which,  however,  was  rather  widely  diffused.  Labor 
was  very  easy  indeed,  and  continued  only  an  hour  and  three 
quarters  to  the  expulsion  of  the  placenta.  Bnt  a  few  minutes 
elapsed  from  the  birth  of  one  child  to  that  of  the  other  in  suc- 
cession. AU  lived,  were  females,  and  weighed  about  five  pounds 
each.  The  placenta  weighed  forty-six  ounces,  and  showed  very 
plainly  three  sacs,  one  of  them  being  quite  distinct  from  the  two 
others.  Dr.  Polk  thought  the  fact  of  there  being  no  apparent 
demarkation  in  the  placenta  went  to  show  that  the  ova  had  pro- 
ceeded from  the  same  ovary,  although  he  must  admit,  with  Dr. 
Garrigues,  that  tliis  opinion  was  not  susceptible  of  positive  dem- 
onstration. The  close  proximity  of  two  of  the  cords,  their  in- 
sertions being  side  by  side,  would  also  seem  to  point  to  the 
probability  that  two  of  the  foetuses  had  sprung  from  a  single 
ovule  with  a  double  germ. 

Dr.  H.  J.  Garrigues  remarked  with  reference  to  the  com- 
monly accepted  view  as  mentioned  by  Dr.  Polk — namely,  that 
delivery  was  likely  to  take  place  at  a  time  corresponding  to  a 
menstrual  period — that,  according  to  his  observation,  the  state- 
ment was  not  sustained  by  facts.  He  had  observed  that  usually 
both  ovaries  were  not  congested  at  the  same  menstrual  period, 
but  that  they  were  congested  alternately,  and,  in  the  cases  of 
which  he  had  been  able  to  keep  a  record,  delivery,  whether  pre- 
mature or  at  full  terra,  had  by  no  means  always  occurred  at  a 


time  corresponding  to  some  even  multiple  of  the  time  between 
the  beginnings  of  two  menstrual  periods.  According  to  statis- 
tics given  by  Matthews  Duncan  of  cases  where  the  exact  date 
of  conception  was  known,  confinement  took  place  more  fre- 
quently on  the  275th  day  than  on  the  280th. 

Dr.  F.  P.  Foster  remarked  that  it  was  not  unusual  for  men- 
struation to  occur  at  intervals  a  few  days  longer  or  shorter  than 
a  lunar  month,  and  should  the  ideal  period  be  anticipated  by  but 
half  a  day  for  ten  months  in  succession,  labor  would  fall  upon 
the  275th  day.  Dr.  Foster  also  remarked  that  about  seven 
years  ago  he  attended  a  patient  who  gave  birth  to  triplets,  all 
of  the  circumstances  corresponding  almost  exactly  with  those  in 
the  case  just  related  by  Dr.  Polk.  Labor  was  short  and  easy. 
The  children,  all  of  whom  were  females,  were  born  in  rapid  suc- 
cession; the  placenta  was  a  perfect  counterpart  of  what  bad 
just  been  exhibited. 

Dr.  Chamberlain  attended  a  patient  many  years  ago  who 
miscarried  at  the  fourth  month,  giving  birth  to  triplets.  If  he 
remembered  correctly,  there  were  two  placentas. 

Removal  or  the  Coootx  after  Injiiet. — Dr.  George  T. 
Harrison  presented  the  three  lower  bones  of  the  coccyx  which 
had  been  removed  from  a  patient  with  the  following  history : 
Aged  twenty-nine  years,  admitted  to  the  Woman's  Hospital, 
Dr.  Emmet's  service,  in  March,  1881 ;  had  been  under  treat- 
ment for  the  past  nine  years  for  uterine  disease.  Some  weeks 
before,  when  sitting  down,  she  struck  the  end  of  the  coccyx  on 
the  corner  of  a  chair.  She  was  able  to  walk  immediately  after- 
ward, but  on  the  next  day  movement  of  the  body  and  of  the 
lower  extremities  gave  severe  pain  in  the  region  of  the  coccyx. 
This  continued  until  she  entered  the  hospital.  In  June  the  pa- 
tient was  discharged  improved,  but  returned  again  in  October. 
She  was  then  unable  to  sit  without  great  pain,  or  to  stand  longer 
than  a  few  minutes  at  a  time.  Dr.  Harrison  here  remarked  that 
this  patient  had  come  under  his  care  eight  years  ago,  suffering 
from  retroflexion  of  the  womb,  bound  down  by  perimetric  ad- 
hesions. He  succeeded  in  restoring  the  uterus  to  its  normal 
position,  and  tlie  patient  was  comparatively  well  until  the  acci- 
dent before  mentioned.  Dr.  Emmet  thought  the  symptoms  were 
due  to  perimetric  inflammation,  and  directed  treatment  accord- 
ingly; but,  as  no  improvement  followed,  the  coccyx  was  then 
removed,  with  the  exception  of  tlie  first  bone,  which  was  firmly 
anchylosed  with  the  sacrum.  The  bone  itself  was  not  apparently 
diseased. 

Dr.  Dawson  asked  whether,  in  cases  in  which  motion  could 
be  detected  in  the  coccyx,  attended  by  pain  and  all  the  symp- 
toms mentioned  by  Dr.  Harrison,  which  were  not  relieved  by 
other  means,  it  was  justifiable  to  remove  the  movable  extremity. 
About  a  month  ago  he  removed  the  fractured  coccyx  from  a 
patient  who  had  suffered  for  years  from  pain  apparently  attribu- 
table to  a  fall,  striking  the  coccyx  ag.ainst  the  edge  of  a  trunk. 
He  had  under  care  at  present  a  young  girl  who  had  for  years 
been  treated  for  uterine  disease  such  as  had  existed  in  Dr.  Har- 
rison's patient,  and  had  been  only  partially  relieved ;  but  the 
coccyx  was  movable,  and  was  the  seat  of  con.siderable  tender- 
ness and  pain,  following  a  fall  upon  that  point  some  years  before, 
and  the  question  had  arisen  whether  the  bone  should  not  be 
removed. 

Dr.  Harrison  replied  that,  as  the  symptoms  referred  to  still 
existed  after  relief  of  the  uterine  trouble,  it  would  be  entirely 
justifiable  to  remove  the  coccyx.  Dr.  Emmet  had  observed  that 
in  many  cases  symptoms  which  were  apparently  attributable  to 
disease  of  the  coccyx  had  disappeared  on  directing  treatment 
to  the  uterus  or  its  appendages,  and  he  made  it  a  custom,  there- 
fore, not  to  proceed  immediately  to  the  removal  of  the  coccyx 
until  it  had  been  determined  that  the  symptoms  were  not  of  a 
reflex  nature. 
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The  President  remarked  that  he  believed  the  subject  of 
coccygodynia  had  not  received  the  attention  in  this  city,  and 
perhaps  ttiroughoiit  tliis  country,  which  it  deserved.  This  might 
liavo  been  duo  to  the  fact  tliat  many  years  ago,  wlien  the  oper- 
ation was  being  performed  extensively  in  England,  it  was  found 
subsequently  that  it  had  been  done  in  many  cases  in  which  there 
was  no  necessity  for  it,  and  it  therefore  fell  into  disrepute.  He 
believed  that  the  view  held  by  Dr.  Emmet — viz.,  that  in  most 
cases  in  which  symptoms  of  coccygodynia  existed  they  were  due 
to  pelvic  cellulitis  behind  the  uterus — was,  perhaps,  open  to  criti- 
cism. He  himself  was  cognizant  of  several  cases  in  which  re- 
moval of  the  coccyx  had  been  attended  with  the  greatest  possi- 
ble benefit,  after  a  great  variety  of  other  means  had  failed  to 
give  any  relief  whatever.  lie  had  performed  the  operation 
with  a  successful  result  in  two  cases  within  the  past  year,  all 
other  means  having  failed.  In  one  case  there  was  found  to  be 
fracture  of  one  of  the  hones,  and  in  the  other  chronic  [leriostitis, 
iiri'-ing  from  a  fall  upon  the  stairs. 

Dr.  CiiAMBEiii.AiN  remarked  that,  although  we  should  dis- 
countenance any  unnecessary  operative  procedure  which  muti- 
lated the  body,  he  was  not  aware  that  any  evil  result  had  f<d- 
lowcd  excision  of  the  coccyx,  and,  the  part  being  comparatively 
an  unimportant  one,  it  might  be  justifiable  to  remove  it,  even 
though  it  had  not  been  positively  demonstrated  to  be  the  seat 
of  the  trouble. 

IIeXHT  .1.  (fARRUlTES,  M.  D  , 

B.  F.  Dawson,  M.  D., 

Frank  P.  Foster,  M.  D.,  ex-offieio, 

Committee  on  Publication. 

A  STATEo  meeting  was  held  January  2,  Iftft.'i,  Dr.  Charles 
0.  Lee,  President,  in  the  chair. 

Vesico-Vaoinai.  Fistula,  with  Specimen. — Dr.  P.  F.  Mrxi>f; 
narrated  a  case  as  follows:  The  patient,  a  mulatto  woman,  came 
under  his  care  at  Mount  Sinai  Hospital  about  two  months  ago, 
having  been  sent  from  .lacksonvillo,  Fhi.,  by  her  physician,  Dr. 
Drew.  She  was  delivered  of  her  first  child,  ahont  seven  years 
ago,  with  the  forceps.  Soon  afterward  there  was  incontinence 
of  urine.  Dr.  Drew  then  tirsi  saw  her,  and  made  a  diagno.sis  o' 
vesico-vaginal  fistula.  Escharoties  were  applied,  with  the  ho|n' 
of  closing  it,  but  failed.  When  Dr.  Mund6  first  examined  tin- 
jiatient  the  bladder  was  empty;  no  urine  was  escaping  through 
the  fistulous  opening,  and  it  could  not  be  discovered.  Milk  in- 
jected into  the  bladder  escaped  only  through  the  urethra.  The 
uterus  and  the  bladder  were  bound  together  by  firm  ailhosions. 
After  the  examination  the  temperature  rose  to  104'  Falir.  At 
the  second  examination,  made  a  week  or  ten  days  later,  he  was 
alile  to  pass  a  probe  into  the  bladder  through  a  fistulous  open- 
ing in  the  cervical  canal,  the  anterior  lip  of  the  cervix  having 
sloughed  away.  The  fistulous  opening  could  not  he  brought 
into  view.  An  attempt  was  made  to  dilate  the  vagina  accnnl- 
ing  to  Bozeman's  method,  and  hot-water  injections  were  ad- 
ministered. This  treatment  was  continued  for  about  six  week.- 
The  patient  was  very  sensitive  to  examination,  and  each  time 
there  was  a  slight  elevation  of  the  temperature.  Friday,  a  week 
"go,  an  examination  was  made  under  chloroform  as  usual,  and, 
during  genth  traction  by  the  tenaculum  on  the  anterior  edge  of 
the  funnel  leading  to  the  fistula,  the  fistulous  opening  was  sud- 
denly and  unexpectedly  brought  plainly  into  view.  The  follow- 
ing Monilay  was  set  for  a  plastic  operation  to  close  the  fistula, 
but  within  thirty-six  hours  after  the  examin;ition  the  tempera- 
ture rose  to  107"  Fabr.,  peritonitis  developed,  and  at  the  end  of 
a  week  the  patient  died.  At  the  autopsy,  extensive  old  adhe- 
sions were  found ;  the  uterus  was  firmly  adherent  to  the  blad- 
der. In  Douglas's  pouch,  on  the  left  side,  was  a  laceration  of 
the  perilonn>um,  which  bad  probably  occurred  during  traction 


with  the  tenaculum  at  the  last  examination.  There  was  also  an 
abscess  of  tlie  left  ovary,  which,  however,  had  not  yet  ruptured. 

Dr.  A.  Jacobi  suggested  the  use  of  the  galvanic-cautery  wire 
in  the  treatment  of  these  small  fistulous  openings. 

Dr.  Ml-xd£  remarked  that  the  situation  of  the  fistala  in  this 
case  wa-s  such  that  its  closure  with  the  cautery  would  almost 
certainly  have  resulted  in  cicatricial  contraction  of  the  cervix. 

The  President  had  seen  a  number  of  similar  cases  of  vesico- 
vaginal fistulic  with  a  pin-point  opening,  both  in  his  own  prac- 
tice and  in  that  of  Dr.  Sims  and  Dr.  Emmet,  and  he  had  foand, 
contrary  to  the  opinion  expres-sed  by  Dr.  Mund6,  that,  even 
when  fully  exposed  to  view,  it  was  exceedingly  difficult  to  close 
them  successfully  with  the  silver-wire  suture.  This  difficulty  was 
due  to  the  presence  of  cicatricial  tissue  which  had  been  produced 
by  the  attempts  of  nature  at  repair,  or  by  previous  treatment 
with  cau.stics.  IJis  success  with  the  galvanic  cautery  had  not  been 
much  greater.  With  regard  to  the  fatal  attsick  of  peritonitis  in 
Dr.  Mundd's  case,  it  was  e^'ident  that  undue  traction  bad  not 
been  made  during  the  examination,  and  it  was  probable  that  the 
peritoneal  adhesion  which  had  given  way,  and  which  evidently 
was  very  friable,  would  have  been  lacerated  under  any  other 
slight  provocation.  In  not  a  few  of  the  cases  in  which  Em- 
met's operation  for  laceration  of  the  cervix  had  been  performed 
by  unskilled  operators,  traction  had  been  so  rudely  made  as  to 
result  in  a  condition  of  the  pelvic  tis.sues  which  was  liable  to 
give  rise  to  peritonitis  upon  tlie  slightest  exciting  cause. 

Dr.  Jacobi  further  remarked  that  about  twenty  years  ago  he 
had  occasion  to  treat  a  case  of  vesico-vaginal  fistula  in  which  the 
opening  was  ([iiite  small,  and  in  that  case  lie  was  enabled  to 
effect  a  cure  within  four  or  five  days  by  fifteen  or  twenty  appli- 
cations of  a  concentrated  solution  of  nitrate  of  silver,  made  with 
a  brush.  His  experience  in  these  cases  had  not  been  extensive, 
but  bo  felt  convinced  that,  had  the  galvanic  cautery  been  used  in 
Dr.  Mund6's  case,  before  the  cicatricial  tissue  had  been  augmented 
by  the  acid  caustics,  the  fistulous  opening  could  have  been  closed 
witliout  injury  to  the  cervix.  With  regard  to  the  readiness 
with  which  peritonitis  developed,  he  had  examined  the  condition 
of  the  tissues  post  mortem  in  a  number  of  cases,  and  had  found 
the  membrane  at  the  seat  of  the  inffammation  thickened,  of  a 
white  color,  friable,  easily  breaking  down  under  the  finger,  the 
seat  of  granular  degeneration  ;  and  in  many  cases,  doubtless,  it 
woiilil  require  but  the  slightest  provocation  during  life  to  cause 
the  parts  to  give  way,  probably  resulting  in  fatal  peritonitis. 

Pneimonia  in  the  Infant. — Dr.  B.  F.  Daw.son  presented 
the  lungs  of  a  child  that  had  died  of  pneumonia  at  the  Found- 
ling .\sylum  when  five  weeks  old.  The  right  lung  presented 
several  spots  of  lobular  pneumonia,  and  the  upper  lobe  of  the 
left  lung  was  the  seat  of  general  lobular  pneumonia.  The  in- 
terest in  the  case  turnoil  upon  the  presence  of  certain  spots  very 
resistant  to  the  touch  interspersed  throughout  the  portion  of 
lung  affected  with  the  catarrhal  inffammation,  which  he  sns- 
peited,  from  their  api>earance  on  section,  to  bo  of  the  nature 
of  croupous  pneumonia — which  was  pos-sible  in  lobular  inflam- 
mation. 

Dr.  Jacobi  understood  Dr.  Dawson  to  .sny  that  it  was  only 
within  a  few  years  past  that  croupous  pneumonia  had  been  rec- 
ognized in  children,  and  then  but  seldom.  He  l>clieve<l  this  to 
bo  a  mistake.  He  him.self.  as  well  as  other  authors,  had  reoog- 
nired  it  a  number  of  years  ago,  although  until  recently  it  had 
been  generally  believed  to  be  a  rule  which  had  very  few  excep- 
tions, that  the  pneumonia  of  infancy  was  lobular,  while  that  of 
adults  was  usually  lobar.  This  generally  acccptetl  view,  how- 
ever, which  had  prevailed  formerly,  was  probably  to  be  ac- 
counted for  by  the  tendency  of  authors  to  copy  the  statements 
of  others  rather  than  to  observe  for  themselves.  Some  claimed 
at  the  present  time  that  the  percentage  of  ca-scs  of  lobar  pnea- 
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monia  as  compared  with  lobular  pneumonia  in  children  was  as 
one  to  three,  four,  or  five.  Baginsky,  of  Berlin,  in  his  work  on 
pneumonia,  published  about  a  year  ago,  gave  the  percentage  as 
27  to  100.  Until  a  sufficient  number  of  cases  had  been  reported 
it  would  be  impossible  to  make  an  exact  estimate  of  the  fre- 
quency of  the  occurrence  of  croupous  pneumonia  in  children, 
but  Dr.  Jacobi  thought  it  would  probably  be  found  to  be  present 
in  about  ten  per  cent,  of  all  the  cases. 

Dr.  Dawson  remarked  that  he  had  seen  cases  of  lobar  pneu- 
monia in  infants,  and  the  point  to  which  he  would  call  atten- 
tion was  not  the  infrequetiey  of  its  occurrence,  but  the  fact 
that  in  this  instance  there  was  evident  lobular  pneumonia  with 
fibrinous  exudation  confined  simply  to  the  atiected  lobules. 

Dr.  Jacobi  remarked  that  lobular  pneumonia  was  just  as 
likely  to  give  rise  to  surrounding  interstitial  inflammation  as 
lobar  pneumonia  was,  and  even  more  so.  He  should,  there- 
fore, consider  the  case  one  of  lubiilar  pneumonia  with  connec- 
tive-tissue hyperplasia.  He  was  unable  to  answer  the  question 
of  the  President  as  to  the  reason  for  the  discrepancy  in  the  fig- 
ures given  by  different  authors  regarding  the  percentage  of 
cases  of  croupous  pneumonia  occurring  in  childhood.  Possibly 
climate  and  endemic  influences  had  something  to  do  with  the 
difference  in  the  proportion  of  cases  occurring  in  different 
countries. 

Diphtheria  ix  the  New-born  Isfant. — Dr.  Jacobi  re- 
lated the  following  case  as  one  which  was  very  rare  and  inter- 
esting, being,  however,  the  second  case  of  the  kind  which  had 
come  under  his  care :  A  woman,  the  wife  of  a  grocer  in  Thomp- 
son Street,  menstruated  for  the  last  time  on  the  12th  of  March, 
1882,  and  gave  birth  to  a  child  at  11  p.  m.  on  the  2d  of  Novem- 
ber of  the  same  year.  Toward  midnight  of  the  2d  the  midwife 
washed  out  the  mouth  of  the  baby  with  a  linen  cloth  which 
had  been  washed  on  the  30th  of  October,  ironed  on  the  31st, 
and  then  laid  away  with  the  rest  of  the  child's  clothing.  Dur- 
ing the  night  it  was  noticed  that  the  child  cried  a  good  deal, 
and  did  not  swallow.  At  11  a.m.  of  the  next  day  the  midwife 
came  again,  and  found  the  mouth  of  the  iufant  of  a  dark  red 
color,  and  a  dark,  almost  black,  discoloration  of  the  edge  of  the 
tongue.  This  dark  discoloration  could  be  washed  off.  Corre- 
sponding with  the  upper  lateral  incisors  there  were  two  white 
spots,  which  were  taken  by  the  family  to  be  congenital  teeth. 
During  the  first  day  of  the  child's  life,  all,  or  nearly  all,  that 
entered  its  mouth  came  out  again  through  the  nose.  On  the 
next  day,  the  4th,  Dr.  Rudisch  was  requested  by  Dr.  Jacobi  to 
see  the  case.  He  reported  to  Dr.  Jacobi  the  following  morning 
that  the  same  white  spots  remained.  Dr.  Jacobi  then  visited 
the  patient,  and  found  the  whole  of  the  mouth,  the  lips,  the 
tongue,  and  the  cheeks  covered  with  a  thick  grayish-white 
membrane.  Part  of  the  membrane  could  be  wiped  off.  The 
baby  was  hoarse,  but  there  was  evidently  no  laryngeal  stenosis. 
The  eyes  and  the  nose  were  not  affected.  The  baby  died  on 
the  next  day,  the  6tli  of  November. 

With  regard  to  the  surroundings  of  the  patient,  the  family 
kept  a  grocery  store  on  the  first  floor,  and  lived  on  the  second 
floor,  occupying  the  whole  of  it.  While  they  were  nut  very 
clean  people,  the  room  in  which  the  mother  lay  was  kept  very 
clean.  They  had  a  boy,  seven  years  of  age,  who  was  in  and  out 
all  the  time,  but  be  did  not  have  diphtheria.  They  also  had  a 
daughter,  sixteen  years  of  age,  who  also  showed  no  symptoms 
of  diphtheria.  All  the  adults  in  the  house  were  healthy.  The 
mother  made  a  good  recovery  in  the  usual  length  of  time.  There 
was  no  affection  of  the  vagina.  Under  the  same  roof  was  another 
family,  but  without  children,  and  they  had  no  diphtheria.  In  a 
rear  house  were  three  families,  but  there  was  no  diphtheria,  and 
had  not  been  for  some  time.  The  midwife  stated  that  she  had 
not  been  with  sick  children,  nor  with  sick  women,  for  a  long 


time.  The  mother  of  the  child  had  always  shown  great  power 
to  withstand  disease  and  hardship.  These  facts  seemed  to  show 
clearly  that  there  had  been  no  possible  tangible  source  of  dipthe- 
ritic  contagion,  and  that  there  had  been  nothing  in  the  surround- 
ings of  the  child  which  could  give  rise  to  the  disease.  Dr.  Jacobi 
laid  special  stress  upon  the  fact  that  the  mother  showed  no  signs 
of  diphtheria,  or  of  any  febrile  disease.  Ho  had  examined  a 
part  of  the  membrane  from  the  child's  mouth  microscopically, 
and  found  it  was  diphtheritic. 

Dr.  William  H.  Welch,  microscopist  of  Bellevue  Hospital,  to 
whom  a  specimen  had  been  sent  for  examination,  also  pronounced 
the  case  one  of  diphtheria,  and  reported  as  follows  : 

"  The  specimen  consists  of  a  small  shred  of  membrane  pre- 
served in  Miiller's  fluid.  It  was  examined  by  tearing  out  por- 
tions of  the  menibrane.  It  consists  of  fibrin,  pus,  and  epithelial 
cells,  red  blood  corpuscles,  and  granular  material.  The  fibrin  is 
in  part  delicately  fibrillated,  in  part  in  coarser  bands  and  irregu- 
lar shapes,  which  are  usually  referred  to  a  fibrinous  metamor- 
phosis of  epithelial  and  pus  cells  (coagulation-necrosis).  The 
pus  cells  in  places  are  abundant,  and  stain  well  witli  hoematoxy- 
lin.  The  epithelial  cells  are  flat,  part  with  and  part  without 
nuclei.  The  red  blood  corpuscles  are  accumulated  in  patches, 
and  are  shrunken  from  the  action  of  the  fluid  used  in  preserving. 
The  granular  material  consists  chiefly  of  bacteria,  which  can  be 
readily  stained  in  fuchsin.  Some  are  round  and  in  colonies 
(micrococci) ;  others  are  rod-shaped.  The  structure  is  that  of  a 
diphtheritic  membrane." 

Henp.y  J.  Gakrigues,  M.  D., 

B.  F.  Dawson,  M.  D., 

Frank  P.  Foster,  M.  D.,  ex-officio. 

Committee  on  Publicaiion. 


PATHOLOGICAL  SOCIETY   OF  PHILADELPHIA. 

A  stated  meeting  was  held  December  28,  1882,  Dr.  James 
Tyson,  President,  in  the  Chair. 

Tuberculosis  of  the  Spleen,  Liver,  and  Kidneys. — Ex- 
hibited by  Dr.  Shakespeare.  These  specimens  were  presented 
without  a  hi.story  of  the  case,  and  showed  exuberant  vegetations 
in  pericarditis,  abundant  miliary  tubercles  of  the  pleura,  of  the 
liver,  of  the  spleen,  of  the  kidnej's,  and  of  the  lymph  glands  in 
the  region  of  the  liead  of  the  pancreas.  The  subject  came  from 
the  medical  wards  of  the  Philadelphia  Hospital,  and  was  last 
under  your  care,  Mr.  President,  as  visiting  physician.  They  are 
brought  to  the  notice  of  the  society  mainly  because  the  autopsy 
was  made  this  p.  m.,  and  because  many  of  the  meml)ers  have  not 
liad  opportunities  of  examining  such  perfect  examples  of  exten- 
sive and  difluse  tuberculous  infiltration  without  more  serious  in- 
volvement of  the  parenchyma  of  the  lungs. 

Autopsy  six  hours  after  death  of  C.  J.,  colored,  aged  sixty. 
Diagnosis:  Pericarditis  and  pleuritic  effusion,  with  strong  bands 
of  adhesions  between  parietal  and  visceral  pleura.  Thorax :  Left 
pleural  cavity  completely  obliterated  by  adhc?ions.  Piiglit  pleural 
cavity  contained  a  large  amount  of  straw-colored  serum.  The 
lobes  of  this  lung  were  compressed  against  the  spinal  column, 
and  were  atelectatic.  The  lower  lobe  was  firmly  adherent  to  the 
diaphragm,  and  the  three  lobes  were  strongly  united  by  adhesions. 
The  parietal  pleura  was  thickened,  and  everywhere  studded  with 
minute  gray  semi-opaque  miliary  tubercles;  the  visceral  pleura 
was  in  a  similar  condition,  except  that  the  tubercles  were  less 
numerous.  The  cut  surface  of  the  right  lung  presented  nothing 
abnormal  save  absence  of  air,  but  the  sense  of  touch  showed 
beneath  and  near  the  pleura  a  few  scattered  minute  points,  much 
smaller  than  millet-seeds.  The  pleura  of  the  left  lung  was  also 
studded  with  numerons  miliary  tubercles,  and  the  tissue  of  this 
lung  was  similar  to  that  of  the  right.     It  was,  however,  crepi- 
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tant.  The  pericardial  sac  contained  tno  and  a  half  ouncea  of 
titraw'-colored  serum.  The  whole  heart  was  covered  with  an 
exuberant  crop  of  vogetations.  The  cardiac  walls  were  perhaps 
slif^litly  softer  tlian  usual,  otherwise  normal.  Abdomen  :  Peri- 
toneum normal;  no  efl'iision.  Liver:  Sliglitly  enlarged,  with 
surface  here  and  there  raised  by  fiat  elevations,  ranging  in  size 
from  a  liemp-seed  to  that  of  a  hazelnut ;  capsule  normal.  The 
nodules  were  firm,  and  of  a  yellowish  tint;  the  intervening  tis- 
sue was  of  a  dark  red.  Deep  section  of  the  organ  revealed 
similar  nodules  diffused  through  its  substance,  which  seemed 
otherwise  firm  and  normal.  The  spleen  was  slightly  enlarged, 
firm,  and  extensively  in61tratcd  with  tubercles.  The  piincreas 
was  normal,  but  the  lymph  glands  near  it  were  much  enlarged, 
but  neither  .-(oftcned  nor  caseous.  l\'o  caseous  focus  was  any- 
where detected.  The  kidneys  appeared  normal,  except  for  one 
or  two  more  or  less  pyramidal  yellow  points.  The  case  ))resonts 
several  points  of  interest.  1.  Former  history  unknown.  2. 
Several  aspirations,  showing  considerable  pleuritic  fluid.  3. 
What  was  the  origin  of  the  numerous  tubercular  eruptions,  and, 
if  there  was  auto  infection,  what  was  its  probable  source? 

Dr.  Tyso.v  then  gave  a  remime  of  the  ante-mortem  history,* 
saying  that  he  regretted  having  to  admit  that  he  was  less 
familiar  with  the  history  of  the  cn?o  than  be  should  have  been, 
since  the  patient  was  in  his  own  wards  in  the  I'liiladelphia  Hos- 
pital. He  had  been  previously  thoroughly  studied  by  Dr.  Bruen, 
whose  absence  he  regretted,  as  Dr.  Bruen  knew  so  much  more 
about  the  case.  The  man  had,  however,  been  more  than  once 
tapped.  lie  was  a  colored  sailor,  aged  sixty  years.  When  Dr. 
Tyson  took  charge  of  the  ward  in  September,  the  man  presented 
the  physical  signs  of  double  pleuritic  effusion,  ortho|)noea,  fee- 
lilc  triinsmitted  heart  scjund.s,  but  no  cardiac  mui'mur.  There 
was  a'dema  of  the  legs.  He  was  tapped  with  groat  benefit,  and, 
under  a  restorative  treatment,  ho  rapidly  improved,  so  that  he 
soon  became  one  of  the  walking  cases  in  the  ward,  attracting 
little  attention.  About  December  1st  he  became  very  nmch 
worse.  The  orthopnoea  and  other  signs  of  accumulating  fluids 
returned,  and  so  did  the  a'deuia  of  the  legs.  His  urine  was  re- 
peatedly examined  for  albumen,  with  negative  results.  lie  was 
tapped  upon  the  right  side,  and  three  pints  of  fluid  removed, 
with  but  partial  relief.  The  other  side  was  also  aspirated  with- 
out success.  A  cardiac  friction  sound  was  noted,  which  seemed 
to  be  pleuro-pericnrdial,  but,  in  the  light  of  the  autopsy,  it  was 
probably  pericardial.  He  died  on  the  13th  of  December.  With 
reference  to  the  ease  oiled  by  Dr.  Formad,  it  had  aho  seemed  to 
be  a  simide  plastic  pleurisy,  with  feeble,  distant  heart  sounds, 
with  no  murmurs,  occurring  in  a  case  where,  after  prolonged 
illness,  death  resulted  from  exhaustion.  Dr.  Tyson  bad  never 
seen  such  extensive  now  formations  resulting  from  serous  inflam- 
mation, the  large  lymphoid  mas-^es  in  the  abdomen  having  at 
first  suggested  the  idea  of  malignant  disease.  The  patient  had  a 
distinctly  scrofulous  history.  The  father  had  died  after  pleurisy 
with  cheesy  deposits,  followed  by  miliary  tubercles  of  the  lungs 
later  in  life.  Four  or  five  uncles  and  one  aunt  had  all  died 
phthisical,  from  between  twenty  to  thirty  years  of  age. 

Dr.  HAinnoLow  asked  if  the  range  of  temperature  accorded 
with  that  usually  found  in  phthisical  cases. 

Dr.  Tyson  said  that  in  the  case  related  by  Dr.  Formad  the 
tcmpcrjiture  was  seldom,  if  ever,  above  101°,  mostly  below  this 
point.  In  the  case  reported  by  Dr.  Shakespeare,  he  was  unac- 
quainted with  the  temperature  record. 

Dr.  Nan'oi:ei)e  demurred  to  the  view  that  repeated  tapping 
had  anycausativo  relation  to  the  development  of  tubercle  after 


*  Dr.  Foimuii  here  rol.ited  a  ease  of  general  tuberoiilosis,  «nd 
shoncJ  the  speciuiL-n,  but,  no  notes  h;\viiig  been  I'orwai-ded  to  the  lU'- 
collier,  any  fuller  aceouiit  than  tba  remarks  of  Dr.  Tyson  is  impossible. 


plenrisy,  bnt  thought  that  the  chronicity  of  the  affection  and  al 
tered  condition  of  the  pleural  sac,  which  demanded  frequent 
operations,  were  the  real  explanations  of  the  alleged  fact. 

Dr.  MvssER  said  that  a  relationship  between  pleurisy  and  pul- 
monary tuberculosis  conld  not  be  denied,  but  whether  the  pleurisy 
or  the  tuberculosis  be  antecedent  was  difhcult  of  solution.  That 
the  former  is  primary  may  be  inferred  from  the  fact  that  persons 
are  considered  as  threatened  with  phthisis  who  have  subclavian 
arterial  murmurs  due  to  the  pressure  or  pidling  on  the  artery  of 
organized  lymph.  Likewise  are  the  various  friction  sounds  and 
exocardial  murmurs  noted  to  precede  tuberculosis,  and  especially 
to  occur  in  those  tuberculou-ily  predisposed.  Examples  of  both 
cases  have  come  under  his  observation.  It  seemed  to  him  that  a 
primary  acute  pleurisy  was  a  rarity  occurring  in  a  non-tubercular 
subject.  The  last  series  of  cases  of  what  would  be  called  pri- 
mary pleurisy  he  had  seen  were  in  persons  predisposed  to  tuber- 
cle, and  in  some  of  the  cases  tubercle  .subsequently  developed.  In 
short,  so-called  primary  plastic  pleurisy  occurred  only  in  tabercQ- 
lously  disposed  individuals;  other  forms  were  secondary  to  some 
other  process,  as  Brighfs  disease,  septicicinio,  etc.  Troasseau 
called  attention  to  latent  pleurisies  with  effusion  as  being  often  an 
expression  of  a  tuberculous  di.'itbesis,  while  also  a  l.'itent  ])leurisy 
might  occasion  development  of  that  diathesis.  Two  cases  illus- 
trating those  views  had  lately  come  under  his  notice. 

Dr.  O'Haba  said  that,  altiiough  he  had  not  had  much  expe- 
rience with  latent  pleurisy,  he  recalled  a  case  of  a  young  raan, 
seen  five  years  ago,  where  extensive  effusion  into  one  side  of  the 
chest  had  unsuspectedly  occurred,  and,  when  detected,  had  been 
removed  by  tapping.  Apparent  recovery  then  ensue<l,  to  be  fol- 
lowed in  a  few  weeks  by  a  copious  etiusion  into  the  other  pleu- 
ral cavity.  Tapping  was  again  resorted  to,  the  effusion  never 
recurred,  and  the  patient  remains  healthy  and  free  from  tubercle 
at  the  present  time.  Ho  would  like  to  ask  if,  when  the  term 
"  all  the  serous  membranes  were  atTected  "  was  used,  those  of 
the  brain  were  included. 

Dr.  Ttsox  replied  that  there  had  been  no  head  symptoms  in 
the  sailor's  case.  In  that  mentioned  by  Dr.  Formad,  decided 
mental  aberration,  demanding  watchful  restra'nt,  had  boon  pres- 
ent. No  inflammation  of  the  meninges  bad  been  found,  the 
only  disease  consisting  of  a  small  tubercle  starting  from  the  pia 
mater  and  dipping  down  into  the  brain  substance. 

Dr.  Shakespeare  closed  the  debate  by  referring  to  the  causes 
of  tuberculosis  in  general,  and  its  mode  of  ditl'usion  through  the 
organism.  He  called  attention  to  the  failure  in  discovering  any 
caseous  focus,  while  admitting  the  possibility  of  such,  if  minute, 
escaping  the  most  painstaking  search.  In  this  and  similar  cases, 
all  that  coulil  he  safely  said  was  that  the  caitous  point  teat  i.nt 
found.  Assuming,  for  illustration,  that  the  point  in  the  kid- 
ney might  have  been  the  origin  of  the  auto-infection  in  this  case, 
he  referred  to  the  communication  between  the  left  renal  vein 
and  the  inferior  mesenteric  vein,  and  the  direct  comumnication 
with  the  portal  system  thus  effected.  As  to  the  point  raised  by 
Dr.  Musser,  bo  believed  in  plastic  pleurisies  distinct  from  tulter- 
culosis.  He  had  examined  very  many  microscopic  sictions  of 
pleuritic  adhesions,  and  many  had  ])roved  to  bo  free  from 
tubercle.  Authors  who  have  made  original  investigations  on 
man  and  the  lower  animals  have  also  as  distinctly  recognized  a 
plastic  pleurisy  without  tubercle  as  they  have  one  associated 
with  this  forniation.  He  thousht  tapping,  in  a  person  not  pre- 
disposed to  tubercle,  was  no  more  likely  to  produce  this  disease 
than  tapping  an  anasaroous  limb.  He  was  well  aware  of  the 
facts  dwelt  upon  by  Drs.  Musser  and  Fornia'l,  viz.,  the  associa- 
tion of  tapping  with  tuberculosis  and  of  pla>tic  pleurisy  with 
tuberculosis,  but  he  believed  that  the  frciiuency  of  this  asso- 
ciation had  been  exaggerated.  He  thought,  in  view  of  the 
well-grounded  belief  that  in  certain  classes  of  animals,  a*  well 
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as  in  certain  families  of  men,  inflammation  tends  to  linger,  to 
produce  accumulations,  wljicli  are  prone  to  degeneration,  and  to 
excite  local  or  general  tuberculosis,  it  is  more  logical  to  conclude 
that,  in  such  cases  as  above  mentioned,  there  is  at  the  outset  a 
tainted  constitution,  a  soil  already  sown  with  the  dormant  seeds 
of  disease  waiting  to  be  awakened  to  their  active  processes  of 
destruction  by  the  stimulation  of  un  exciting  cause.  The  more 
frequent  the  action  of  the  exciting  cause,  the  more  certain  is  this 
dormant  tendency  to  be  aroused.  [Dr.  Shakespeare  then  pro- 
ceeded to  combat  the  views  advocated  by  Dr.  Formad  in  this 
debate;  owing  to  their  non-reception  by  the  Eecorder,  Dr. 
Shakespeare's  remarks  are  also  of  necessity  omitted.] 

Two  Cases  of  Carcinoma  of  the  Stomaoh. — Exhibited  by 
J.  H.  MussER.  Case  I. — Scirrhus  of  the  pylorus;  general  prolif- 
eratmi  of  the  connective  tissue;  interstitial  nephritis.  When 
the  patient  applied  at  the  Medical  Dispensary  of  the  University 
Hospital,  May  14,  1882,  for  treatment,  malignant  disease  of  the 
pylorus  and  of  the  lesser  curvature  of  the  stomach  was  diag- 
nosticated, on  account  of  tlie  physical  signs  especially,  and 
of  some  points  in  the  clinical  history.  Palpation  and  percus- 
sion revealed  a  firm,  non-pulsatile,  immovaljle,  slightly  painful 
tumor,  about  the  size  of  a  turkey-egg,  in  tlie  middle  of  the  epi- 
gastric region,  one  inch  to  the  left  of  the  median  line.  When 
lying  down,  the  abdomen  was  slightly  scaphoid,  but  the  left 
upper  quarter  was  distended.  A  curved  line,  extending  down- 
ward from  the  umbilicus  to  the  flanks,  represented  the  lower 
limit  of  this  swelling,  which  was  soft  and  resistant,  tympanitic 
on  percussion,  and,  w  ith  care,  could  be  discerned  as  starting  from 
the  hard  tumor  in  the  epigastrium.  In  short,  it  was  due  to  a 
distended  stomach.  Although  the  tumor  was  not  in  the  posi- 
tion of  the  pylorus,  and  although  the  patient  had  never  vomited, 
yet  pyloric  disease  was  determined  upon,  because  of  the  gastric 
distention.  On  account  of  the  absence  of  marked  obstruction, 
the  position"'  and  the  occurrence  of  pain  in  the  lumbar  region, 
disease  of  the  lesser  curvature  and  the  posterior  wall  was  de- 
cided upon.  The  autopsy  revealed  that  the  malignant  growth 
surrounded  the  stomach  at  the  pyloric  end,  but  being  greater 
in  extent  in  the  lesser  curvature.  An  adhesion  to  the  left  lobe 
of  the  liver  explained  the  position  of  the  tumor.  The  patient 
first  noticed  the  localization  of  the  disease  in  November,  1881, 
by  the  occurrence  of  pain  in  tlie  epigastrium  following  ajar. 
She  noticed  that  her  health  had  failed  three  months  before,  and 
that  menstruation  liad  ceased  six  months  previous  to  the  epigas- 
tric pain.  Note  here  the  failure  of  health  before  any  local 
evidences  of  disease,  not  even  dyspeptic  symptoms.  She  was  a 
widow,  aged  forty  years,  with  one  child ;  her  health  had  always 
been  very  good,  her  circumstances  moderate,  and  her  habits 
exemplary.  In  addition  to  a  constant  burning  pain,  increased 
by  food,  her  appetite  was  poor;  tongue  pale,  with  eidarged 
papillfB ;  flatulency  was  marked,  and  the  bowels  constipated. 
She  presented  a  sallow,  cachectic  appearance,  was  somewhat 
emaciated,  extremely  anasmic,  with  cardiac,  arterial,  and  venous 
blood  murmurs,  and  accentuated  second  sound.  She  was  under 
observation  until  her  death,  October  17,  1882.  The  p.ain  and 
constipation  were  relieved  by  treatment,  but  the  course  was 
only  downward.  In  addition,  I  may  note  that  the  cachexia  be- 
came more  marked,  and  the  classical  appearance  of  the  face  was 
wonderfully  depicted — transverse  and  vertical  lines  on  the  fore- 
head, semicircular  lines  around  the  mouth  from  the  alte  of  the 
nose  to  the  chin,  and  vertical  lines  on  the  chin  and  lower  lip. 
The  line  of  the  countenance  changed,  growing  darker  and  darker. 
This  peculiar  hue  of  the  face  Dr.  Musser  considered  tlie  most 
reliable  symptom  of  approaching  dissolution.  It  was  noted  one 
month  before  death.  During  the  last  two  months  of  her  illness 
she  suffered  njucli  from  soreness  of  the  mouth  and  tongue,  with- 
out visible  lesions^;   from  burning  in  the  fauces,  difficulty  of 


deglutition,  acidity,  vomiting  taking  place  every  third  or  fourth 
day  of  a  clear  acid  fluid,  coagulated  milk  bile-stained,  and 
"  cott'ee-ground  material."  A  painless  watery  diarrhcea  occurred 
frequently,  with  tarry  masses.  CEdema  of  the  feet  and  ankles 
took  place  six  weeks  before  death.  The  tumor  grew  in  size,  and 
changed  position,  falling  downward.  Three  days  before  death 
it  was  noted  to  pulsate,  was  tender,  and  was  three  inches  long, 
extending  from  the  median  line  to  the  left,  on  a  level  with  the 
umbilicus. 

Autopsy  twelve  hours  after  death  :  Extreme  emaciation  ; 
rigor  mortis  marked  ;  cedema  of  feet ;  heart  slightly  enlarged, 
the  left  ventricle  walls  8'75  lines  in  thickness;  heart  weighed 
7  ounces.  Aorta,  1  inch  1'75  hues  in  diameter,  and  slightly 
atheromatous.  Deposits  of  fat  along  the  septum  were  noted, 
and  the  muscular  tissue  itself  was  fatty.  The  stomach  was  in 
the  position  defined  a  few  days  before  death,  was  greatly  dilated, 
with  the  disease  at  the  pyloric  end  extending  along  the  lesser 
curvature  four,  along  the  greater  curvature  two  inches,  and 
completely  encircling  the  organ.  The  stomach  walls  became 
thickened  with  mucli  hypertrophied  muscular  coat  as  they  ap- 
proached the  diseased  area.  The  internal  surface  of  the  tumor 
was  flat,  elliptical,  and  defined  by  an  everted  lip  of  vai'ving 
thickness  about  four  lines  high.  The  surface  was  uneven, 
some  nodules  being  half  an  inch  thick.  The  most  central 
portion  presented  distinct  evidences  of  ulceration.  The  liver 
was  rather  larger  than  normal,  seemed  fatty,  and  was  not 
indurated.  The  kidneys  were  small,  hard,  and  the  capsule 
peeled  olf  with  difficulty.  Microscopic  examination  of  the 
stomach,  liver,  and  kidneys.  Dr.  W.  E.  Hughes  assisting, 
showed  abundant  irregularly  shaped  epithelial  cells  packed 
closely  in  a  fibrous  stroma,  but  slightly  developed  in  and  con- 
taining numerous  nuclei.  Liver-cells,  fatty  and  pigmented. 
Proliferation  of  the  connective  tissue  around  the  hepatic  and 
portal  veins  was  noted,  many  nuclei  proving  its  recent  origin. 
The  kidney  was  markedly  cirrhotic,  the  connective  tissue  being 
not  of  recent  formation.  Note  the  general  proliferation  of  con- 
nective tissue  in  the  organs.  No  albumin  was  detected  during 
life  in  the  urine,  nor  were  any  renal  symptoms  noted,  yet  there 
was  undoubted  interstitial  nephritis  belonging  to  the  variety 
described  by  Gull,  Sutton,  and  Mahomed.  The  nial-assimilation 
consequent  upon  the  gastric  lesion  was  the  predisposing  factor 
in  the  production  of  this  general  change. 

Case  II. — Scirrhus  of  the  pylorus;  symptoms  simulating  idio- 
pathic aufflmia.  F.  R.,  aged  fifty-four,  white,  German.  Resi- 
dent of  a  healthy  locality,  but  much  exposed  as  lumberman 
during  the  winter.  Addicted  to  constant  use  of  spirits,  malt 
liquors,  and  tobacco.  Had  a  fever  of  six  weeks'  duration  at  the 
age  of  sixteen  years,  and  eight  years  ago  some  pulmonary  in- 
flammation. Never  had  malaria  or  syphilis.  Does  not  know 
cause  of  mother's  death ;  seven  brothers  and  sisters,  healthy ; 
father  died  of  old  age ;  his  own  three  children  living  and  healthy. 
Admitted  to  University  Hospital,  December  20,  1878.  During  the 
previous  winter  had  numerous  gastric  attacks,  as  shown  by  pain 
and  loss  of  appetite.  In  the  spring  and  summer  he  lost  flesh 
and  strength,  and  was  subject  to  pain  in  the  bowels  and  in  the 
hepatic  area,  flatulence,  pyrosis,  and  constipation,  but  never 
vomiting.  On  account  of  salivation,  in  June  he  became  espe- 
cially debilitated.  At  time  of  admission,  weight  118  pounds; 
usual  weight,  170.  Liad  on  left  side,  perfectly  apathetic,  with 
the  physical  and  mental  processes  slow  of  action.  Extremities 
cold,  very  anasmic,  conjunctiva  and  mucous  membrane  very 
pale;  sclerotics  pearly  white;  complexion,  of  a  sallow,  dirty 
hue.  Palpitation  of  the  heart,  dyspnoea,  and  subjective  ear- 
noises  were  noted  ;  temperature  irregular,  appetite  poor,  flatu- 
lence and  pyrosis;  pain  and  tenderness  in  epigastrium  ;  no  de- 
finable tumor,  l)ut  a  sense  of  induration.     Hepatic  and  splenic 
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areas  of  dullness  normal.  No  venous  hum.  Heart  8ound.s 
weak.  Urine,  sp.  gr.  1.018,  neutral  reaction,  albumin  one  sixth. 
No  ca.sts,  bile  or  sugar.  Phosphates,  not  in  excess.  Blood, 
white  corpuscles  in  excess;  red,  greatly  decreased  in  number. 
Ophthalmoscopic  examination  :  .Slight  retinitis  ;  O.  D.  pallid ;  cen- 
tral artery  dilated.  Venous  blood  paler  than  usual.  Absorption 
of  clioroidiil  epithelium,  allowing  choroidal  circulation  to  be 
seen.  Macula  healthy ;  no  haimorrhago  throughout  fundus. 
Both  eyes  present  the  same  appearances.  A  low  typhoid  state 
soon  developed,  with  diarrhoea  and  excessive  flatulence.  For 
three  days  prior  to  death,  vomiting  occurred.  He  died  December 
80,  1882.  Autopsy;  Stomach  alone  examined.  It  is  to  be  re- 
gretted that  the  full  record  was  lost.  Stomach  adherent  to 
liver  and  transverse  colon.  Lesser  curvature,  from  pylorus  half 
way  to  cardiac  orifice,  infiltrated  with  cancer,  extending  two 
inches  over  the  anterior  wall,  and  at  the  pylorus  encircling  the 
organ.  Pancreatic  and  biliary  ducts  pervious.  Microscopically, 
the  growth  was  found  to  be  scirrhous  carcinoma. 

Remarki. — On  account  of  the  profound  antomiu  and  the  ab- 
sence of  tumor  and  vomiting,  idio[)athic  amomia  was  considered. 
The  examination  of  the  blood  and  the  condition  of  the  eye- 
ground  contraindicated  such  a  diagnosis.  The  normal  size  of 
the  liver  and  spleen  and  the  non-glandular  involvement  excluded 
leucocythajmia.  It  is  to  bo  regretted  that  the  exact  nun)erical 
blood  count  was  not  recorded.  In  this  case  the  lesser  curvature 
was  very  much  involved,  and  a  distinct  tumor  was  absent;  (juito 
the  opposite  of  Case  I. 

Tumor  ok  the  Bkaix. — Presented  by  Dr.  A.  P.  Bhuuakek, 
f(jr  Dr.  H.  Leaman.  John  Jones,  aged  fifty-three,  laborer. 
Wlien  first  seen,  the  patient  W'as  lying  on  his  hack,  with  head 
drawn  backward  into  the  |ii]low,  and  coniphiining  of  stitlhess 
and  soreness  in  back  of  the  neck.  The  mouth  was  widely 
opened  and  parched,  and  the  breathing  deep  and  heavy.  He 
was  in  a  semi-unconscious  condition,  from  which,  however,  be 
could  easily  bo  aroused,  but  soon  relapsed  into  his  former  state, 
which  was  attended  by  stertorous  breathing.  Speech  and  deg- 
lutition were  both  interfered  with,  but  not  abolished.  There 
was  iuvoluntary  passage  of  urine,  but  the  bowels  were  consti- 
pated. Venereal  ideas  were  excessive,  but  accompanied  by  com- 
plete impotence.  Voluntary  movements  of  the  extremities,  an<l 
also  the  power  of  co-ordination,  were  considerably  impaired. 
I'lilso  and  temperature  were  normal.  Liquid  food  was  taken 
with  difficulty.  His  condition  had  been  as  described  four  days 
previous  to  my  first  visit  on  September  4,  1882.  The  symptoms 
gradually  increased,  and  coma  supervened,  which  ended  in  death, 
September  17,  1882.  The  following  history  was  obtained  from 
the  family  :  Twenty-six  years  ago  the  patient  was  confined  to  bed 
with  "nervousness"  for  a  period  of  two  years,  when  he  passed 
a  calculus  about  the  size  of  a  date-seed;  again,  a  month  later, 
another  smaller  one  was  passed.  His  bladder  continued  to  give 
him  more  or  less  trouble  up  to  death.  He  had  his  clavicle  broken 
nineteen  years  ago,  but  there  was  no  injury  to  the  head.  About 
sixteen  years  ago  he  was  suddenly  seized,  while  at  work,  with  a 
severe  headache,  and  became  totally  blind,  which  lasted  for 
twenty-four  hours.  This  was  relieved  by  wet  cups  to  back  of 
the  nock.  From  that  time  he  was  subject  to  what  they  called 
"  shaking  spells."  When  standing  there  woulil  be  a  violent  trem- 
bling of  the  knees  and  shaking  of  the  arms.  These  attacks 
occurred  about  once  a  month,  and  oecasiouiilly  three  or  four 
times  a  day.  They  increased  from  year  to  year  in  frequency 
and  severity,  and  ajipeared  to  bo  excited  by  high  winds  and 
storms.  In  February,  1882,  he  was  seized  with  paralysis,  begin- 
ning in  the  loft  little  linger,  thence  gradually  extending  to  the 
ring  and  midillo  fingers,  until  the  hand  became  powerless,  but 
was  able  to  move  his  arm.  Then  followed  u  numbness  in  the 
outer  side  of  the  left  side,  attended  by  impairment  of  the  power 


of  co-ordination,  so  that,  on  attempting  to  walk,  he  was  compelled 
to  run  to  keep  from  falling.  He  frequently  fell  in  the  street, 
and  had  to  be  carried  home.  Last  February  loss  of  speech  su- 
pervened, which  lasted  for  one  month  ;  the  patient  then  began  to 
speak  in  monosyllables,  after  which  speech  gradually  returned. 
Autopsy:  Congestion  of  the  entire  brain.  On  removing  it,  four 
or  five  ounces  of  serum  ran  from  the  cranial  cavity.  Brain  sub- 
stance seemed  to  be  normal  throughout.  In  the  rigiit  fissure  of 
Sylvius  was  embedded  a  tumor  about  an  inch  and  a  half  in 
diameter,  which  was  almost  entirely  concealed  from  view  by  the 
convolutions.  It  rested  upon  the  convolutions  of  tlie  island  of 
Heil,  completely  disorganizing  them.  The  inferior  extremities 
of  the  ascending  frontal  and  parietal  convolutions  were  normal. 
The  upper  surface  of  the  temporo-sphenoidal  lobe  was  some- 
what disorganized.  The  tnmor  apparently  sprang  from  the  pia 
mater. 

Report  of  the  Committee  on  Morbid  Croicth*. — A  section 
made  from  the  tumor,  presented  by  Dr.  Brubaker,  and  ex- 
amined microscopically,  showed  that  the  growth  was  tubercular. 
Its  histological  structure  is  seen  to  consist  of  fibrous  tissue  con- 
stituting a  reticulum,  the  meshes  of  which  are  filled  with  lymph- 
oid cells.  These  appearances  are  very  distinct  at  the  peripheral 
zone  of  the  tumor,  while  the  center  and  inner  zone  are  in  a 
state  of  retrograde  metamorphosis,  presenting  a  very  granular 
apljearance,  scarcely  stained  by  the  carmine.  The  blood-vessels 
are  mostly  obliterated,  their  lumen  being  filled  with  coagulated 
blood  or  granular  debris.     December  28,  1882. 

E.VLAiHiEU  Lymphatic  Glands. — Exhibited  by  Dr.W.  H.  Pab- 
Kisii,  who  showed  five  lymphatic  glands  removed  from  the  axilla 
of  a  patient  whose  breast  he  amputated  about  nine  months  ago. 
The  case  was  then  reported  at  the  Obstetrical  Society,  and  was 
published  in  the  "  Medical  News  "  of  July  8,  1882.  The  specimen 
was  referred  to  a  committee,  and  Dr.  Beates  made  a  micro- 
scopicid  examination,  and  concluded  that  the  growth  was  an 
adenoma  that  had  undergone  carcinomatous  change.  Of  the 
enlarged  glands  presented,  three,  about  the  size  of  an  almond, 
were  removed  from  the  axilla;  a  fourth,  of  smaller  size,  from 
just  below  the  clavicle,  and  the  fifth  from  the  side  of  the  neck, 
about  an  inch  from  the  clavicle.  The  patient  presented  no 
cacliexia.  The  specimens  were  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Morbid  Growths. 

Polypi  fro.m  the  Uterine  Cervix. — Exhibited  by  Dr.  W. 
II.  Parrish,  who  also  presented  two  small  growths,  each  about 
the  size  of  the  last  phalanx  of  the  thumb,  removed  that  day  with 
a  wire  6craseur.  On  Christmas  eve  he  saw  tor  the  first  time  a 
|)ationt  of  French  birth,  a  teacher,  apparently  about  thirty-five 
years  old.  When  ho  entered  her  room  she  was  in  a  state  (>f 
syncope  from  hajmorrhage  from  the  genitals.  The  ba'morrhage 
had,  however,  ceased.  With  the  application  of  hot  wet  cloths 
over  the  front  of  the  chest,  and  by  hypodermic  injections  of 
whisky  and  aromatic  spirits  of  ammonia,  she  in  a  few  ininutea 
revived,  so  as  to  be  able  to  tell  him  that  she  had  not  menstruated 
for  three  months,  when  suddenly  bleeding  began  from  the  womb 
and  continued  during  the  day,  with  an  exacerbation  just  before 
sending  for  him.  As  the  patient's  condition  was  evidently  a 
critical  one,  he  asked  the  direct  question  if  she  had  not  had,  or 
was  not  having,  an  abortion.  She  said  it  was  impossible.  Oc 
then  learned  that  she  was  single,  and  forty-two  years  old.  A 
digital  examination  showed  an  intact  hymen,  and  a  substance  in 
the  vagina  that  at  first  touch  felt  very  like  an  embryo  of  about 
three  months.  But  he  soon  recognizo<l  that  it  was  a  growth  at- 
tached to  the  lower  part  of  the  cerncal  canal,  and  that  there 
was  another  distending  the  cervical  canal.  The  latter  felt  still 
more  like  an  embryo  or  ovum,  and,  in  fact,  in  the  ai'sencc  of  the 
one  in  the  vagina,  might  have  at  first  misled  him  into  thinking 
that  the  patient  was  aborting.    Slight  traction  on  it  soon  showed 
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that  it  was  attached.  There  was  no  return  of  the  Weeding,  and 
that  day,  with  the  assistance  of  Dr.  M.  O'Hara,  lie  removed  bot!i 
the  growtlis  with  tlie  wire,  and  witliout  etherization  or  the  use 
of  a  speculum.  A  I'emarkable  feature  of  the  patient's  history 
was  that  she  had  always  menstruated  scantily,  ami  at  intervals  of 
live  or  sis  weeks.  Never  before  had  she  evinced  a  tendency  to 
uterine  hajinorrliage.  He  was  confident  that  the  patient  was 
not  pregnant.  He  presumed  that,  being  virginal,  she  was  ap- 
proaching the  menopause. 

0.  B.  Nanokede,  M.  D.,  Recorder. 
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CoNVALLAEiA  Maialis. — Dr.  Bcrthold  Stiller  ("  Wien.  uied. 
Woch.,"  Nov.  4,  1],  18,  1882)  reports  tbe  results  of  treating 
twenty-one  cases  of  heart  disease  with  convallaria  maialis.  He 
employed  the  drug  in  the  form  of  infusion,  after  tbe  Russian 
fashion,  and  has  never  observed  the  vomiting  or  diarrhoea  which 
has  been  alluded  to  by  some  writers  on  the  subject;  the  taste 
is  bitter,  but  infinitely  less  objectionable  than  that  of  digitalis. 
The  author  observed  tbe  precaution  of  not  giving  the  drug  as 
soon  as  patients  were  admitted  to  the  hospital,  for  the  reason 
that  some  benefit  is  always  derived  at  that  time  from  diet  and 
rest  in  bed,  and  this  improvement  might  easily  be  mistaken  for 
good  effects  from  the  drug.  Taking  the  greatest  care  to  elimi- 
nate all  sources  of  error,  the  author  is  able  to  state  positively 
that  in  seventeen  of  his  twenty-one  cases  the  drug  had  no  effect 
whatever  upon  the  frequency  or  regularity  of  the  heart's  action, 
the  respiration,  the  quantity  of  urine,  the  dropsy,  or  the  sub- 
jective symptoms  of  the  patients.  In  nine  of  these  cases  digi- 
talis subsequently  gave  most  satisfactory  results.  In  four  cases 
the  convallaria  produced  an  effect.  In  two  of  these  it  produced 
some  diuresis,  which  was  not,  however,  great  in  degree  or  sus- 
tained during  the  continuance  of  treatment.  One  of  these  two 
cases  was  subsequently  much  benefited  by  digitalis.  In  the 
two  remaining  cases  the  convallaria  seemed  to  have  a  favorable 
influence  upon  the  action  of  the  heart,  but  the  result  was  not 
striking.  Altogether,  the  author  finds  himself  unable  to  in- 
dorse the  enthusiastic  praises  of  the  French  and  Russian  phy- 
sicians. He  suggests,  as  an  explanation  of  the  difference  be- 
tween his  own  results  and  the  more  favorable  experiences  of 
other  investigators,  that  the  convallaria  used  by  him  may  not 
compare  favorably  with  that  used  in  more  successful  cases.  He 
alludes  to  the  superiority  of  wild  digitalis  over  the  garden 
variety,  and  suspects  that  a  somewhat  similar  diff'erence  may 
exist  between  different  kinds  of  convallaria.  He  proposes,  in 
further  experiments,  to  employ  the  French  drug.  The  twenty- 
one  cases  of  heart  disease  treated  by  the  author  included  four 
cases  of  mitral  and  aortic  regurgitation,  one  case  of  simple  mi- 
tral regurgitation,  five  cases  of  mitral  stenosis  with  regurgita- 
tion, four  cases  of  mitral  stenosis,  five  cases  of  weak  heart,  with 
dilatation  of  the  left  ventricle,  and  two  cases  of  exophthalmic 
goitre.  The  cases,  therefore,  represented  nearly  every  variety  of 
heart  disease,  and  the  collection  presented  a  fair  test  of  the  con- 
vaUaria  maialis. 

Poisoning  with  Chloeatk  of  Potassium. — Dr.  E.  Zillner 
{iiid.,  Nov.  11,  1882)  reports  an  Interesting  case  of  poisoning 


by  chlorate  of  potassium,  with  a  post-mortem  examination  con- 
ducted by  Professor  E.  Hofmann ;  following  the  report  are  some 
genera!  coiiimonts  on  the  condition  of  poisoning  by  chlorate  of 
potassium,  its  modus  operandi,  etc.  The  patient  was  a  strong 
workman  of  thirty-one  years,  who  applied  to  a  physician  to  get 
a  prescriiition  for  an  attack  of  sore  throat  from  which  he  was 
suffering.  The  physician  gave  him  twenty  grammes  ( 3  v)  of 
chlorate  of  potassium  in  powder,  with  the  directions  to  dissolve  a 
sir.all  quantity  ("  as  much  as  would  be  raised  on  the  point  of  a 
penknife  ")  in  a  glass  of  w-ater,  and  use  it  as  a  gargle  at  short 
intervals.  The  next  day  the  patient  reported  himself  better. 
On  the  third  day  he  was  attacked  with  convulsions  at  about 
lour  in  tbe  afternoon;  a  physician  was  called,  but  made  a  diag- 
nosis of  epilepsy,  and  did  not  employ  any  treatment.  Tiie  pa- 
tient died  soon  afterward.  An  autopsy  was  made  by  Professor 
E.  Hofmann,  at  the  instigation  of  the  Sanitary  Commissioners, 
to  investigate  the  cause  of  death.  On  examination,  a  peculiar 
grayish  color  of  the  skin  was  observed  ;  this  same  grayish  tinge 
was  present  over  the  mucous  and  serous  surfaces  as  well.  The 
blood  in  the  veins  and  that  which  oozed  out  upon  the  cut  sur- 
faces of  the  difterent  viscera  was  of  a  peculiar  brown  color, 
variously  described  as  resembling  tobacco,  chocolate,  or  coffee. 
The  bladder  contained  about  eighteen  ounces  of  urine,  w'hich  was 
albuminous,  but  did  not  contain  blood  or  casts.  The  viscera 
generally  were  normal,  with  the  exception  of  the  brownish  look 
imparted  to  them  by  the  altered  blood  in  the  vessels.  The 
author  dwells  upon  the  grayish  tinge  of  the  tegumentary  sur- 
faces and  the  chocolate- brown  of  the  blood  as  especially  charac- 
teristic ;  indeed.  Professor  Hofmann  considered  the  appearance 
of  the  skin  alone  to  be  pathognomonic  of  chlorate  of  potassium 
poisoning,  and,  although  ignorant  of  the  history  of  the  case,  at 
once  suggested  the  diagnosis  when  first  shown  the  body.  The 
author  further  says  that  chlorate  of  potassium  acts  like  a  number 
of  other  substances  which,  in  the  presence  of  organic  bodies,  give 
ofi'  oxygen;  this  action  is  very  marked;  f.ir  instance,  in  the 
case  of  permanganate  of  potassium.  Two  changes  result  in  the 
blood — one  chemical,  the  other  morphological.  In  the  former 
the  hfemoglobin  is  changed  into  an  oxidation  product  called 
metheemoglobin ;  it  is  this  which  gives  the  altered  blood  its 
chocolate  hue.  The  latter  process  consists  in  a  deformation  and 
disintegration  of  the  red  blood-corpuscles,  which  is  easily  ap- 
preciable with  the  microscope.  As  a  result  of  these  changes, 
the  blood  can  no  longer  carry  oxygen,  and  parenchymatous 
changes  are  produced  in  the  viscera.  The  kidnej's  suffer  espe- 
cially, and  the  urine  becomes  albuminous'  and  contains  casts  of 
pigmentary  substance  from  the  altered  blood,  as  well  as  epithe- 
lial casts.  Suppression  of  urine  commonly  occurs  before  death. 
In  the  case  described  in  this  paper  the  patient  died  early — be- 
fore parenchymatous  changes  had  progressed  very  far ;  there- 
fore, no  casts  were  found  in  the  urine,  although  it  had  become 
albuminous.  The  blood  changes  were  characteristic,  as  has 
been  said.  In  the  patient's  possession  was  found  a  paper  con- 
taining still  eight  and  a  quarter  grammes  (  3  ij,  gr.  iv)  of  chlorate 
of  potassium  ;  he  had,  therefore,  not  used  mcn'e  than  eleven  and 
three  quarters  grammes  (  3  iij,  about).  The  supposition  is  that  he 
had  swallowed  most  of  this  instead  of  gargling  with  It,  and  had 
died  of  poisoning  at  the  end  of  about  forty-eight  houi's  from  the 
commencement  of  treatment. 

[For  the  past  few  years  the  German  journals  have  been 
full  of  cases  of  chlorate-of-potassium  poisoning.  In  some  of 
these  cases  the  quantity  taken  has  seemed  very  small  from  an 
American  point  of  view.  For  instance,  in  the  present  case  three 
drachms,  taken  in  very  small  quantities,  well  diluted,  and  the 
administration  spread  out  over  a  period  of  forty-eight  hours,  is 
taken  as  a  possible  cause  of  sudden  death  from  convulsions  In  a 
vigorous  adult  I     The  author  even  takes  the  case  as  a  typical 
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one,  and  comments  on  it  as  if  the  facts  were  established  beyond 
dispute,  and  the  quantity  of  chlorate  of  potassium  quite  adequate 
to  produce  such  effects!  On  consulting  the  history  of  cliloratc 
of  potassium,  we  fiml  tlint  Dr.  Fountain,  in  ISfil,  took  at  one  dose 
an  ounce  of  cliloriite  of  potassium,  to  prove  tlio  liarmjessncss  of 
the  drnn,  but  di('d  with  suppression  of  urine  on  tlie  seventh  day. 
The  drug  in  this  case  was  not  much  diluted,  and  produced  con- 
siderable gantro-e.nteriliii.  Dr.  Tully  took  an  ounce  of  chlorate 
of  potassium  at  a  dose  ou  several  occasions,  without  injury,  only 
observing  the  precaution  of  diluting  it  very  freely.  Isnrnbert, 
llironghout  a  long  series  of  cx[icriment3  on  himself,  took  daily 
from  two  to  five  dratdims  of  chlorate  of  potassium  ;  he  observed, 
IIS  effects,  salivation,  diuresis,  and  g.'istric  irritation,  if  the  drug 
were  not  well  diluted.  Certainly  most  people  who  take  chlorate 
of  potassium  lozenges  on  their  own  responsibility  consume  as 
uuich  as  a  drachm  to  a  drachm  and  a  half  in  twenty-four  hours. 
The  patient  who  is  described  in  the  "  Wiener  med.  Wochen- 
schrift "  took  only  three  drachms  in  all,  well  rliluted,  and  died 
suddenly  in  convulsions,  without  suppression  of  urine,  the  bladder 
containing  eighteen  ounces  at  the  autopsy.  Since  the  mode  of 
death  was  so  unlike  what  has  usually  been  ol)served  in  cases  of 
cliloratc-of-piitnssium  poisoning,  and  since  the  ([uantity  taken  was 
no  greater  than  has  freijuently  been  administered  without  caus- 
ing any  untoward  symptoms,  it  becomes  a  very  difficult  matter 
to  be  sure  that  death  was  really  due  to  chlorate  of  potassium. 
Tlie  author  speaks  very  confidently  of  the  action  of  chlorate  of 
potassium  in  causing  super-o.xidation  of  the  blood  by  giving  up  its 
oxygen  in  the  circulation.  The  salt  is  eliminated,  unchanged  in 
tlio  urine  as  long  as  forty-eight  hours  after  a  moderate  dose  has 
been  taken,  and  good  authorities  state  that  there  are  no  grounds 
for  believing  that  it  can  give  up  its  oxygen  at  the  temperature 
of  the  body.  Years  ago  Dr.  Stevens,  Dr.  O'Shaughnessy,  Sir 
.lames  Y.  Simpson,  and  other  prominent  authorities,  used  to 
prescribe  chlorate  of  potas.sium  in  all  cases  of  dyspnoea,  whether 
from  cardiac  or  pulmonary  disease,  with  the  belief  that  it  gave 
up  its  oxygen  in  the  blood;  antemic  mothers  used  to  take  it  in 
largo  doses  during  \itero-gestation  to  prevent  death  of  the  foetus 
from  asphyxia.  Then  came  a  day  when  chemists  proved  that 
chlorate  of  ])otassium  could  not  yield  its  oxygen  at  the  tem- 
perature of  the  body,  and  that  the  whole  quantity  administered 
could  be  recovered  unchanged  from  the  tears,  saliva,  perspiration, 
urine,  aiul  ficces.  Mo.st  physicians  in  this  country  have  been  con- 
viiued  by  these  arguments,  and  chlorate  of  potassium  is  scarcely 
ever  given  lure  now  with  the  idea  that  it  will  assist  the  oxygen- 
ation of  the  blood.  Lately  the  Germans  have  returned  to  the 
former  opinion,  and  their  journals  contain  frequent  positive  as- 
sertions that  chlorate  of  potassium  docs  give  up  its  oxygen  in 
the  circulation;  strangely  enough,  however,  this  is  no  longer 
regarded  as  favorable,  or  spoken  of  as  assisting  the  respiratory 
process.  Instead  of  believing,  as  formerly,  that  free  oxygen  in 
the  blood  relievos  dyspnoea  and  supplements  physiological  pro- 
ces.ses,  they  now  describe  it  as  changing  h.Tinoglobin  into  niet- 
liaMnoglobiu,  disintegrating  the  red  corpuscles,  and  |>roducing 
widespread  parenchymalous  def;eneralionsI  Certainly  new  ex- 
|>crimcnts  arc  needed  to  rescue  a  household  remedy  from  such  a 
confusion  of  theories.] 

TiiK  Influenck  of  lonoronM  on  the  MmnATioN  oi-  White 
Ui.oon-CoRPt'sci.ES. — Dr.  C.  Hinz  ("Arch.  f.  path.  Anat.  u. 
riiysiol.  u.  f.  klin.  Med.,"  Ixxxix.  3,  18S2)  alludes  to  two  difler- 
cnt  theories.  According  to  one  theory,  the  vessel-wnll  is  first 
weakened  by  the  intlammiitory  process;  the  increased  blood- 
pressure  then  forces  white  cells  through  the  degenorateil  vessel- 
wall.  According  to  this  theory,  the  proper  treatment  for  sup- 
Jiuration  would  be  merely  to  diminish  the  force  of  the  heart  and 
lower  arterial  tension,  thereby  diminishing  the  blood-jircssure 
which  was  causing  the  cells  to  pass  through  the  res»el-wall. 


The  other  theory  attribnted  the  migration  of  white  cells  to  their 
amoeboid  movements,  and  did  not  take  account  of  blood-pressure 
in  the  process.  This  latter  theory  is  preferred  by  Dr.  Binz.  and 
he  believes  that  suppuration  should  be  treated  with  remedies 
which  restrain  the  movements  of  the  white  cells.  These  reme- 
dies act  in  two  ways — viz.,  internally  and  externally.  Quinine 
is  the  type  of  the  former  class,  and,  when  administered  in  full 
doses,  controls  the  amoeboid  movements  of  the  leucocvtes,  and 
prevents  their  migration  from  the  vessels.  Encalyptol,  salicylic 
acid,  and  iodoform  are  good  examples  of  drngs  which  can  re- 
strain the  amceboid  movements  of  the  white  corpuscles  in  areas 
to  which  they  have  been  locally  applied.  The  author  then  gives 
details  of  some  experiments  upon  the  influence  of  icxlofortn  upon 
white-cell  activity,  the  frog's  mesentery  being  selected  as  the 
tissue  to  ho  experimented  npon.  It  was  observed  that,  in  the 
presence  of  iodoform,  the  white  cells  which  collected  in  the 
capillaries  at  the  point  where  irritation  was  applied  di<l  not 
change  their  shape  or  undergo  ama-boid  movement,  but  remained 
spheroidal  and  |)assive.  and  could  not  pass  through  the  wall  of  the 
vessel.  This  elfect  was  observed  to  be  more  positive  when  sun- 
light had  access  to  the  prepared  tissue.  This  is  explaice<l  by  the 
author  on  the  hypothesis  that  under  the  sun's  influence  a  vapor 
of  iodine  is  evolved  from  the  iodoform,  which  renders  the  inflo- 
enco  of  the  latter  more  active.  The  anthor  further  believes  that 
the  power  of  iodoform  to  restrain  suppuration,  by  preventing 
the  amceboid  activity  of  the  white  cells,  is  another  proof  that 
the  emigration  of  these  cells  is  a  result  of  their  own  activity. 
and  not  of  increased  blood-pressure. 

riiARVXoEAi,  TrnERcrLosis  CrRED  wiTfi  Iodoform. — M.  fJon- 
giienheim  ('•  Union  m6d.,"  Nov.  4,  1882)  reports  a  case  of  mili- 
ary tuberculosis  of  the  i)harynx  cured  with  applications  of  iodo- 
form. A  patient  who  bad  suffered  with  sore  throat  for  si.T 
months  applied  for  treatment.  She  wa.*  a  young  woman  of  twen- 
ty-five years — pregnant  at  the  time.  Her  throat  was  found  to 
lie  the  seat  of  a  destrnctivo  ulceration,  involving  the  pharynx. 
both  pillars  of  the  fauces,  and  the  posterior  surface  of  the  soft 
palate.  The  uvula  w.is  much  swollen,  and  was  removed  by  the 
author.  It  w.is  found  extensively  infiltrated  with  miliary  tu- 
bercles, and  presenting  numerous  points  of  caseous  degenera- 
tion. The  throat  was  treated  with  local  ajjplications  of  iodo- 
form, dissolved  in  ether,  and  improvement  set  in  at  once.  In 
two  weeks  the  ulcers  had  nearly  healed,  and  in  a  month  conva- 
lescence was  completed.  About  this  time  a  swelling  appeared 
upon  one  of  the  pillars  of  the  fauces.  To  this  iodoform  was 
applied,  as  before,  but  without  effect.  It  steadily  incre.a.«cd  in 
size,  and  finally  ulcerated,  discharging  (luantitios  of  cheesy  mat- 
ter. No  sooner  h.ad  the  process  of  ulceration  exposc<l  the  tu- 
berculous deposit  to  the  direct  action  of  the  iodoform  than  the 
curative  action  of  the  latter  began  at  once  to  manifest  itself. 
The  ulcer  rapidly  healed,  as  the  previous  ones  had  done,  and  re- 
covery was  brought  about  in  a  few  days.  From  this  case  the 
author  draws  the  conclusions:  1.  That  local  tubercular  pro- 
cesses are  curable  by  the  direct  application  of  iodoform.  2.  That 
submucous  infiltrations  of  tubercle  are  not  much  affected  by  ap- 
plications of  iodoform  until  ulceration  has  laid  bare  the  deposit. 
and  exposed  it  to  the  direct  influence  of  the  drug. 

ViBrnxrM  PRrNiFoi.irM.— Dr.  ().  E.  Herrick  ("  Obstet.  Gaz.," 
Oct.,  1 882 )  states  that  he  has  observed  toxic  symptoms  in  cases  in 
which  viburnum]  was  being  taken  in  considerable  doses.  He 
reports  several  cases  of  uterine  disease  which  were  being  treated 
with  viburnum  prnnifolium,  given  in  the  usual  way,  when  the 
patients  began  to  complain  of  dizziness,  dimne.ss  of  vision,  dry- 
ness of  the  mouth,  and  occasional  staggering  like  that  observe«l 
in  locomotor  ataxia.  These  .symptoms  disappeared  at  once  when 
the  medicine  was  stopped,  and  reappeare*!  when  its  administra- 
tion wui  resumed  in  the  ianie  doses.     The  author  admits  that 
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he  was  in  the  habit  of  referring  these  pymptoms  to  the  uterine 
conditions  which  he  was  treating.  He  considers  it  very  impor- 
tant that  physicians  generally  should  be  on  the  lookout  to  prop- 
erly interpret  symptoms  which  present  themselves  in  cases  which 
are  being  treated  with  viburnum  prunifolium. 

STETonjjiNE. — Dr.  J.  A.  McCorkle  ("Proc.  of  the  Med.  Soc. 
of  the  County  of  Kings,"  Dec,  1882)  calls  attention  to  a  fact 
often  overlooked,  namely,  that  stimulants  like  strychnine,  used 
very  long  or  in  very  large  doses,  ultimately  have  a  depressing 
influence  and  exaggerate  the  conditions  for  which  they  were 
originally  prescribed.  The  author  suggests  that  physicians 
should  be  careful  that  their  patients  do  not  continue  a  tonic  too 
long.  Such  medicines  should  be  given  in  such  doses  as  are  cal- 
culated to  raise  the  depressed  functions  to  a  normal  standard; 
as  soon  as  the  physiological  condition  is  approached,  the  dose 
of  the  tonic  should  be  gradually  diminished,  and  finally  stopped 
altogether  when  health  is  restored.  The  too-long-continued  ad- 
ministration of  a  tonic  like  strychnine  depresses  the  nervous  sys- 
tem just  as  over-stimulation  of  a  nerve  by  electricity  exhausts 
irritability.  In  the  same  vs^ay  a  bitter  tonic  may  have  relieved 
indigestion  by  stimulating  the  vascularity  of  the  gastric  mucous 
membrane;  but  the  same  tonic,  given  too  long,  may  produce 
gastric  catarrh,  and  bring  on  disturbances  of  digestion  worse 
than  those  which  had  been  originally  relieved  tlirough  its  use. 
Strychnine  has  been  advocated  as  a  respiratory  stimulant  by 
Fothergill ;  it  is  believed  that,  if  used  too  long,  it  may  depress 
respiration  and  interfere  with  the  oxidation  of  sugar  in  the 
lungs  to  such  an  extent  that  temporary  glycosuria  may  result. 
In  support  of  this,  cases  are  on  record  where  sugar  has  been 
observed  in  the  urine  of  those  who  had  been  taking  nux  vomica 
for  a  considerable  period.  The  author  believes  that  strychnine, 
in  combination  with  phosphoric  acid,  is  the  best  respiratory 
stimulant  we  have,  but  that  it  may  do  great  harm  if  contin- 
ued too  long.  He  also  believes  that  it  has  decided  curative 
powers  in  diabetes  mellitus,  but  that  this  disease  is  still  too  little 
understood  to  permit  of  our  using  strychnine  in  the  treatment 
of  it;  for  we  can  not  decide  when  we  are  doing  good  and  when 
we  are  doing  harm. 

QuAssiN. — M.  Campardon  ("  Bull.  g6n.  de  th^rap.,"  Nov.  15, 
1882)  was  induced  to  undertake  a  series  of  observations  upon 
quassin,  because  he  found  it  difficult  to  induce  patients  to  take 
such  large  doses  of  the  infusion  or  tincture  of  quassia  as  he  be- 
lieves are  necessary  in  order  to  obtain  the  full  tonic  effects  of  the 
drug.  There  are  two  varieties  of  quassin  in  the  market — the 
amorphous  and  the  crystalline.  Their  physiological  actions  seem 
identical,  but  the  crystalline  form  is  ten  times  as  powerful;  they 
are  both  soluble  in  alcohol,  and  the  color  of  the  solution  is  not 
changed  by  the  addition  of  strong  nitric  acid.  This  last  fact  is 
useful  in  detecting  adulterations.  The  author  administers  quas- 
sin in  the  form  of  pill ;  the  dose  of  the  amorphous  is  from 
twenty-five  milligrammes  (about  one  third  of  a  grain)  to  fifty 
milligrammes  (about  three  quarters  of  a  grain).  The  dose  of 
the  crystalline  form  is  one  tenth  as  much.  Quassin  should  be 
given  before  meals,  three  times  daily.  It  increases  the  appetite, 
and  stimulates  the  nervous  system  generally  ;  the  energy  is  in- 
creased, and  capability  for  work  is  augmented.  If  constipation 
has  been  present,  tlie  bowels  act  more  freely  ;  on  the  other  hand, 
in  diarrhoeas  due  to  relaxation  and  intestinal  indigestion,  the 
passages  diminish  in  frequency  and  become  normal  in  quality. 
The  urine  is  increased  in  quantity-,  and  the  expulsive  force  of 
the  bladder  is  improved.  The  action  of  the  heart,  the  uterus, 
and  the  secretion  of  milk  seem  not  to  be  materially  affected  by 
quassin  in  medicinal  doses.  When  a  large  dose  is  administered 
— three  or  four  times  the  ordinary  quantity — toxic  symptoms 
niake  their  appearance.  The  patient  experiences  a  sense  of 
burning  and  constriction  along  the  whole  extent  of  the  digestive 


tract;  vertigo  is  complained  of,  and  cramps  of  muscles  may 
occur.  In  some  cases  vomiting  and  diarrhoea  are  observed  ;  the 
urine  is  passed  frequently,  and  in  small  quantities,  but  without 
pain  or  burning  sensation.  The  author  recommends  quassin  as 
an  efficient  and  powerful  tonic.  His  conclusions  are  based  upon 
experiences  in  eighty  cases,  and  he  states  that  his  results  were 
eminently  satisfactory  in  all  but  six.  In  these  six  cases  the  ex- 
pected improvements,  for  some  unknown  reason,  did  not  follow 
the  administration  of  the  medicine. 

Injections  of  Nitrate  of  Silver  for  Ciieonic  Dysentery. 
— Dr.  George  E.  Post  ("Lancet,''  Dec.  2,  1882)  reports  a  case  of 
severe  chronic  dysentery  cured  by  large  injections  of  nitrate-of- 
silver  solution.  The  patient,  a  delicate  lady  of  thirty  years,  had 
safiered  continually  for  five  months  from  tenesmus  and  dysen- 
teric passages  following  every  exertion.  Her  appetite  was  lost, 
and  she  was  much  emaciated.  At  the  time  when  treatment 
was  commenced  she  was  having  six  or  seven  stools  daily.  The 
first  injection  consisted  of  one  pint  of  water  containing  fifteen 
grains  of  nitrate  of  silver.  The  second  injection  was  given  on 
the  fourth  day  of  treatment,  and  amounted  to  two  pints  of 
tlie  same  solution.  Neither  was  retained  more  than  a  minute, 
on  account  of  the  irritability  of  the  rectum.  Improvement,  gen- 
eral and  local,  set  in  at  once  after  the  first  injection;  the  appetite 
improved,  and  the  dejections  assumed  a  more  normal  appear- 
ance. Only  the  two  injections  mentioned  were  administered, 
the  patient  being  well  on  the  eighth  and  ninth  days.  By  the 
fifteenth  day  she  could  walk  considerable  distances  without 
bringing  on  any  diarrhoea. 

Eucalyptus  Rostrata  for  Diaehhcea. — Dr.  T.  J.  Hudson 
{ibid.,  Dec.  16,  1882)  calls  attention  to  the  efiiciency  of  euca- 
lyptus rostrata  as  a  remedy  in  various  forms  of  diarrhcea.  The 
drug  is  not  new,  but  receives  only  cursory  mention  in  the  text- 
books; the  marked  success  of  its  administration  by  the  author 
in  two  hundred  cases  of  diarrhoea  last  summer  convinced  him 
that  it  deserved  to  be  more  prominently  brought  forward.  Euca- 
lyptus rostrata,  or  Australian  red  gum,  occurs  as  imported  in 
dark-red,  hard  masses  ;  its  essential  principle  is  tannic  acid. 
The  best  form  to  administer  it  in  is  the  decoction,  made  by  boil- 
ing one  ounce  of  the  powdered  gum  in  forty  ounces  of  distilled 
water  for  about  ten  minutes,  and  filtering  while  hot.  A  stronger 
decoction  is  made  for  very  acute  cases,  one  ounce  of  the  gum 
being  dissolved  in  twenty  ounces  of  water.  Either  of  these  de- 
coctions may  be  given  in  half-ounce  doses  every  two  hours,  the 
stronger  being  used  in  cases  where  there  is  a  tendency  to  pro- 
fuse watery  discharges.  Where  there  is  much  flatulence,  a  little 
laudanum  may  be  combined  with  advantage.  The  author  much 
prefers  the  eucalyptus  rostrata  to  the  other  tannic  acid  com- 
pounds, especially  in  chronic  watery  fluxes. 
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Wood,  II.  C. — Notes  upon  lily  of  the  valley.      "  Phila.   Med. 

Times,"  Nov.  18,  1882. 


fcttcvs  to  the  (L'bitor. 


THE   QUE.STI().\'    OF   THE   CODE.S 

Olt  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York,  ifarch  3,  ISS3. 
To  thf  Editnr  nf  thf  Xrw  I'or^'  Medical  Journal : 

Sir  ;  Together  witli  probably  many  others,  I  am  disappointed  al 
the  incompleteness  of  the  action  taken  tliis  year  by  the  State  Society 
in  regard  to  meilical  ethici.  In  the  prccciling  year,  three  codes  had 
been  under  discussion  Ijcfore  the  society,  viz.:  1,  The  old  code,  wliich 
is  that  of  the  American  Medical  Association  ;  2,  the  new  cade,  wliich 
is  now  known  as  the  New  York  State  Code ;  and  3,  the  Ethical  Deelii- 
lalion  and  Resolution  proposed  by  Dr.  Roosa.  While  the  new  code 
was  still  a  committee  report,  Dr.  Roosa's  resolution  had  been  sub- 
stituted for  it ;  but  it  was  jiut  to  vote  by  the  erroneous  parliamentary 
ruMng  of  the  tlicn  president  of  the  society,  and  was  thereupon  adopted. 
I  had  been  led  to  believe  that  Dr.  Roosa's  resohition  would  this  year 
be  luought  up  for  discussion,  and  it  was  with  this  iindcrsianding  that 
I,  with  miiny  others,  voted  against  the  attempt  which  was  made,  by 
those  who  desired  torecnact  the  code  of  the  American  Medical  Asso- 
ciation, to  repeal  the  action  of  18S2,  But  the  consideration  of  Dr. 
Uoosa's  resolution  was  postponed  for  twelve  months. 

I  can  not  agree  with  those  wlio  hold  that  the  code  of  the  American 
Medical  Association  needed  no  other  change  than  that  certain  consultii- 
tions  which  arc  therein  prohibited  should  be  permitted.  I  ann  of  yoni 
opinion,  Mr.  Editor,  that  tbe  wliolc  code  should  be  revised  ;  that  it  is,  in- 
deed, an  inconsistency  that  a  physician  should  be  debarred  from  holding 
a  patent  while  at  the  same  time  there  is  no  prohibition  against  his 
holding  a  copyright,  etc.  The  mistake  has  been  made  by  the  friends 
of  Dr.  Roosa's  resolution  of  allowing  it  to  be  called  "no  code."  This 
has  arrayed  against  it  all  those  who  believe  in  the  advisability  of  hav- 
ing a  Code  of  Conduct  according  lo  which  members  of  a  particular 
organization  can  be  disciplined.  In  point  of  fact,  the  adoption  oi  Dr. 
Uoosa's  resolution  would  enable  the  society  to  hold  members  to  a 
strict  account  for  acts  contrary  to  the  spirit  of  medical  ethics  which 
are  now  practiced  without  redress.  I  propose  that  this  declaration 
and  resolution  he  known,  in  contradistinction  to  both  the  old  anil  new 
codes,  as  the  medical  (1  ndlnnan  n  Co<lc — a  name  which  certainly  proper- 
ly designates  it,  as  according  to  its  provisions  the  society  cluim.'^  ii»</ 
livninhis  to  ni-rchf  the  t-igltt  of  <lhci/iline  /or  all  eonduet  unirnrl/ii/ n 
li/ii/xirian  and  a  <jen(leman.  This  code  will  enable  each  society  to  keep 
its  members  up  to  its  own  moral  and  ethical  standard;  and  it  is  well 
known  that  that  standard  varies  in  dill'ercnt  localities. 

Duriiii;  the  discussion  before  the  Stale  Medical  Society,  several  of 
llie  members  seemed  greatly  troubled  as  lo  what  they  should  do  in  the 
seeming  conflict  between  the  old  ami  new  codes.  The  Gentleman's 
Code  should  have  taught  them  that,  so  long  as  they  are  voluntarily 
members  of  the  .Vmerlcan  Medical  Association,  they  are  bound  by  the 
Code  of  Ethics  of  that  Association,  no  lualter  to  what  other  societies 


they  may  belong  which  loosen  restraints.  If  dissatisfied  with  that 
code,  a  gentleman  may  endeavor  to  have  it  changed  by  the  associa- 
tion, but  will  certainly  not  violate  it  unless  he  has  first  resigned  from 
the  association.  Very  respectfully, 

Locis  Elsbcbg. 

SMALL   AND   FREtjCENT   Df>.-;ES. 

Fort  Eowaed,  N.  Y.,  FAruary  27,  1883. 
T'l  the  Kdilor  of  the  Xeip  York  .\fedieal  Journal  : 

Sir  ;  Each  generation,  in  a  stable  elate  of  society,  is  wiser  than  ilA 
predecessor,  from  the  merely  cumulative  results  of  eipcrieiice,  trans- 
mitted in  the  wealth  of  books  and  teaching.  But,  when  a  new  line  of 
thought  or  a  new  principle  is  discovered,  it  does  not  commonly  become 
popular  or  prevalent  with  the  generation  that  saw  its  birth.  Two  or 
three  generations  ago  the  rules  for  the  amount  and  method  of  dosing 
would  appall  a  doctor  of  to-day.  And  he  would  be  obliged  to  allow 
that,  in  many  ca^cs  at  least,  to  die  without  drugs  was  the  preferable 
way.  This  generation  is  gradually  witnessing  a  change  of  sentiment, 
that  is  all  but  universal,  and  it  refpiircs  no  prophet  to  sec  that  it  will 
be  in  the  next  the  dominant  idea. 

Professor  A.  A.  Smith,  in  the  February  U'th  number  of  this  jour- 
nal, has  struck  the  key-note  of  this  change  in  his  lecture  on  "  The  Fre- 
quent Repetition  of  Doses."  But  he  has  also  struck  a  profoundcr 
chord,  and  one  that  prevails  to  a  much  wider  extent  than  might  at 
first  appear  on  the  surface. 

Let  us  quote  the  first  instance :  "  Urticaria  is  often  caused  by  the 
administration  offiitl  dones  of  balsam  of  copaiba  ....  a  single  drop 
of  the  same  drug  given  every  half  hour  will  sometimes  control  urtica- 
ria." And  he  adds:  "  I  have  no  explanation  to  offer,  but  I  make  the 
statement  not  alone  upon  the  aulhoiity  of  others  ;  I  myself  have  often 
observed  the  eflicacy  of  the  treatment." 

Again  I  will  quote :  "  Fowler's  solution — half  a  drop  given  every 
half-hour  for  six  or  eight  doses — will  often  relieve  the  vomiting  which 
oecurs  after  a  debauch.  It  will  also  relieve  the  morning  vomiting  of 
ilriinkards,  and  is  of  decided  benefit  in  the  sympathetic  nausea  and 
vomiting  of  pregnancy." 

Is  there  any  one  who  doubts  that  arsenic  in  larger  doses  will  pro- 
duce vimiiting  very  like  the  vomiting  described  ? 

"  The  nctt  preparation  of  which  I  shall  speak  is  a  solution  of  the 
sulphate  of  atropine,  one  one  hundredth  of  a  grain  in  a  goblet  of  water, 
a  teaspoonful  of  which  shall  constitute  a  dose.  Now,  you  will  often 
be  called  to  see  eases  of  supposed  croup,  but  which  will,  in  the  ma- 
jority of  instances,  prove  to  be  false  croup  of  a  reflex  origin.  Ordinari- 
ly you  will  be  able  to  relieve  these  patients  by  giving  them  teaspoon- 
ful doses  every  hour,  or  half-hour,' accordins  to  the  severity  of  the 
allack.  If  the  child's  face  begins  to  flush,  and  shoie  siifns  of  the phji'io- 
loi/ieal  rifrets  of  the  drug"  (the  italics  arc  my  own),  "  the  do!e  can  be 
reduced  in  frequency." 

Biddle's  "  Materia  Medica"  says:  "  In  larger  doses  it  ('  Belladonna, 
the  narcotic  properties  of  which  depend  on  alropia ')  causes  constric- 
tion of  the  throat,  difliculiy  of  deglutition  and  articulation,  increa!>cd 
heart-action,  quickened  respiration,  elevation  of  tempeniture,  marked 
diuresis,  nausea,  etc."  Is  not  a  very  large  part  of  this  the  picture  of 
that  same  spasmodic  croup  ?  If  it  is  not,  then  I  have  yet  to  meet  with 
that  complaint. 

Again  let  me  quote  vertiatiin  (omitting  only  for  the  sake  of  brerityX 
for  I  could  find  no  better  illustrations  than  those  Professor  Smith  has 
given:  "  (lue  of  the  most  important  rennilies  which  can  be  adminis- 
lered  with  meat  benefit  in  frequently  n-pcatcd  doses  is  iiHH-ac.  You 
.ire  aware  that  a  teaspoonful  of  the  syrup  of  ipiH-ac  is  likely  lo  produce 
emesis ;  but  it  Is  also  a  foet  ....  that  a  single  drop  of  the  wine  of 
ipecac  will  often  arrest  obstinate  vomiting.  It  should  be  repeated 
every  ten  or  fifteen  minutes.  ...  A  single  drop  of  the  «ine  of  ipecac, 
repeated  every  fifteen  or  twenty  minutes,  will  often  pro<Iuee  the  most 
marked  relief,  both  from  the  vomiting  and  diatrho'i."  of  children 
sulTcring  from  this  disturbance  of  digestion  («cc  the  former  part 
of  the  statement)  It  is  a  fact  well  known  to  nil  practitioners  who 
have  given  ipecac  in  large  doses  that  it  does  not  only  produce  vomit- 
iug,  as  stated  by  Profcs-sor  Smith,  but  also  diarrha-a,  especially  in 
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some  cases  where  it  fails  to  produce  emesis,  !ind  acts  as  a  nauseant 
and  finally  as  a  cathartic. 

"  I  have  administered  one-fortieth-grain  doses  of  calomel  every 
hour  for  ten  or  twelve  hours  ....  and  relieved  the  headache  of  syph- 
ilis occurring  at  night.  The  relief  was  very  marked  the  second  night." 
It  is  also  a  well-known  fact  that  those  who  have  been  poisoned  by 
working  with  mercury  are  very  subject  to  headache,  and  that  this  is  as 
a  rule  worse  at  night. 

"  Nursing  children  often  regurgitate  their  food.  This  has  been  re- 
lieved repeatedly  in  my  experience  by  giving  them  a  teaspoonful  of  a 
solution  of  one  grain  of  calomel  to  a  pint  of  water,  repeated  every 
fifteen  minutes." 

Both  mercury  and  calomel  produce  vomiting  when  given  in  large 
doses,  or  vomiting  and  diarrhoea  may  be  the  result. 

"  In  infantile  diarrhoea  very  minute  doses  of  calomel,  as  one  six- 
teenth, one  twelfth,  one  eighth  grain,  every  hour  or  two,  are  highly 
efficacious."     So  snys  Biddle. 

It  seems  that  Dr.  Smith  has  found  that  one  one  hundred  and 
twenty-eighth  of  a  grain,  given  in  the  same  way,  has  "  repeatedly  re- 
lieved" the  same  symptoms.  The  question  suggests  itself  :  Might  not 
one  sixtieth  or  even  one  one  hundredth  grain  of  calomel  be  efficient  in 
syphilitic  nocturnal  headache?  Testing  this  is  better  than  all  the 
arguing  against  it  or  for  it,  though  Professor  Smith  has  thus  far  failed 
to  try  it. 

Again :  "  Where  the  diarrhcea  is  accompanied  by  mucous  passages, 
indicative  of  a  certain  degree  of  inflammatory  action,  or  enteritis, 
benefit  will  be  derived  by  the  administration  of  one  teaspoonful  every 
hour  of  a  solution  of  one  grain  of  bichloride  of  mercury  to  one 
quart  of  water."  This  is  about  one  two  hundred  and  fifty-sixth  of  a 
grain.  And  he  adds :  "  The  full  dose  for  a  child  is  reached  in  a  few 
hours." 

Biddle  says  of  corrosive  sublimate:  "It  acts  very  rapidly,  pro- 
ducing the  most  intense  gastro-entcritis,  with  violent  vomiting  and 
purging,  abdominal  pain  and  tenderness,  bloody  stools,  with  death  from 
collapse." 

We  are  assured,  in  the  next  place,  that  one  two  hundred  and  fifty- 
sixth  of  a  grain  of  tartar  emetic,  given  in  solution  every  half  hour, 
"will  prove  effectual  for  the  relief  of  the  wheezing  and  cough  accom- 
panying a  slight  bronchitis  in  children." 

Biddle  says  "  the  constitutional  effects  of  tartar  emetic  in  small 
doses  are  an  increase  in  the  secretions  and  exhalations  generally,  es- 
pecially of  the  skin."  But  one  must  remember  that  the  small  doses 
of  Biddle  are  very  large  doses  when  compared  with  Professor  Smith's 
one  grain  in  a  quart  of  water.  And  yet  Professor  Smith  insists  that 
his  statement  "  is  based  upon  clinical  facts." 

"A  single  drop  of  the  tincture  of  nux  vomica,  given  every  ten 
minutes,  will  often  produce  the  most  marked  relief  in  sick-headache, 
not  of  a  neurotic  origin."  This  is  from  Professor  Smith.  Biddle 
says :  "  In  somewhat  larger  doses  "  (he  mentions  as  high  as  five  drops 
of  the  tincture  as  an  allowable  dose)  "  the  stomach  is  disturbed."  This 
is  cause  enougli  for  "  headaches  not  of  a  neurotic  origin,"  and  it 
actually  does  produce  them  in  this  way. 

"It  is  well  known,"  says  Professor  Smith,  "that  cantharides, 
when  given  in  large  doses,  is  liable  to  cause  inflammation  of  the 
urinaiy  tract ;  but  it  has  been  found  that  a  single  drop  of  the  tincture 
every  hour  will,  in  many  cases,  relieve  vesical  catarrh." 

"  For  diarrhoea  of  children,  accompanied  with  slight  inflammation, 
straining,  and  the  passage  of  jelly-looking  matter,  but  not  true  dysen- 
tery, five  drops  of  castor-oil,  given  every  hour  in  water,  with  sugar  and 
gum,  is  an  excellent  remedy." 

This  is,  as  even  the  most  inexperienced  know,  the  very  sort  of 
diarrhoea  overdoses  of  castor-oil  produce. 

Professor  Smith  has,  in  the  cases  above  quoted,  departed  from  the 
ordinary  rule  in  giving  remarkably  small  doses.  This  is  the  first  gen- 
eralization. Again,  he  has  repeated  his  doses  much  more  frequently 
than  is  usually  recommended. 

Thirdly,  he  has  in  no  case  produced  the  "  physiological  action"  of 
the  drug.     Indeed,  it  is  this  very  thing  we  are  cautioned  to  avoid. 

In  the  fourth  place,  he  has  based  his  statements  "  upon  clinical 
facts,"  of  which  he  has  satisfied  himself  "  that  they  are  not  the  result 


of  coincidence,  nor  moral  influence  upon  the  patient,"  nor  any  other 
less  tangible  reason  than  the  direct  effect  of  the  drug. 

Of  the  thirteen  cases  quoted,  the  following  tabulation  may  be  made : 

In  three  of  them  he  emphatically  asserts  that  the  same  drugs,  given 
in  large  doses,  produced  effects  similar  to  those  they  cause  in  minute 
doses. 

In  four  others,  Biddle  distinctly  asserts  that  large  doses  produce 
similar  physiological  effects  to  those  caused  by  the  small  doses  of  the 
same  drug.  In  one  other  (nux  vom.)  I  have  inferred  it  from  Biddle's 
statement. 

In  five  others,  it  is  a  well-known  fact,  to  all  conversant  with  the 
physiological  effects  of  the  drugs,  that  they  produce  similar  symptoms, 
when  administered  in  large  doses,  to  the  diseases  Professor  Smith 
recommends  small  doses  to  cure. 

Omitting,  then,  for  sake  of  exactness,  the  one  in  question,  nux 
vomica,  we  have  as  follows:  Copaiba  produces  and  cures  urticaria; 
arsenic  causes  and  cures  vomiting  from  more  or  less  acute  gastritis  ; 
atropia  causes  and  cures  a  false  croup  ;  ipecac  causes  and  cures  vomiting 
from  great  nausea ;  it  also  causes  and  cures  a  certain  kind  of  diarrhcea, 
and  to  this  might  be  added  that  the  diarrhoea  is  most  frequently  accom- 
p.anied  by  miusea ;  calomel  causes  and  cures  night  headaches  ;  it  alfo 
causes  and  cures  vomiting,  also  diarrhoea  ;  corrosive  sublimate  causes 
and  cures  diarrhoea  marked  by  tokens  of  acute  inflammation ;  tartar 
emetic  causes  and  cures  a  discharge  from  the  bronchi ;  cantharides 
causes  and  cures  acute  cystitis;  castor-oil  causes  and  cures  diarrhoea 
with  jelly-like  passages. 

In  every  one  of  these  cases,  over  causes  as. written,  we  might  write 
"in  large  doses";  and  over  cures,  write  "in  minute  doses,"  and  be 
within  the  bounds  of  exact  truth  and  "  clinically  demonstrated  facts." 

In  every  candid  mind  the  question  can  not  help  arising,  Are  these 
twelve  drugs,  so  widely  different  in  their  nature  and  physiological 
effects,  acting  as  they  do  on  so  many  different  parts  of  the  organism, 
the  only  ones  subject  to  these  generahzations  ? 

Does  any  one  else  know  of  any  drug  clinically  proved  to  cure  in 
minute  doses  symptoms  similar  to  those  produced  by  the  same  drug 
in  large  doses  ?  Clinically  demonstrated  facts  are  in  order.  What  is 
the  breadth  of  these  generalizations? 

Tours,  respectfully,  M.  W.  Vandenbcrg,  M.  D 


;  i  s  r  c  1 1  a  It  2 


Bozeman's  Methods  of  Treating  Uro-genital  Fistul.e.  —  Dr. 
Bruntzel,  of  Breslau,  in  a  review  ("  Centralblatt  f.  d.  ges.  Med.,"  1883, 
Xo.  3)  of  a  brochure  consisting  of  several  papers  by  Bandl,  previously 
published  in  various  numbers  of  the  "  Wiener  mediziniscbe  Wochen 
schrift,"  on  the  Bozenian  method  of  operating  for  vesico-vaginal 
fistulte,  and  on  the  operation  for  uretero-vaginal  and  vesico-vaginal 
fistuliB,  remarks  that,  while  Winckel  (in  Billroth's  "  Handbuch  der 
Frauenkrankheiten")  refers  evasively  to  Bozemjin's  methods,  Simon 
recommended  them  very  highly  to  unskilled  operators,  and  Schroder 
speaks  of  them  very  favorably.  The  latter,  however,  describes  them 
so  briefly  that  reference  must  be  had  to  Bandl  alone  for  an  exhaustive 
account  of  the  procedure,  which  is  but  little  practiced  in  Germany. 
Bandl  makes  the  principles  clear  by  numerous  cases  in  which  he  has 
operated,  quite  a  number  of  them  being  illustrated  by  drawings  to 
show  the  relationship  of  the  parts  before  and  after  operation.  Boze- 
man  lays  the  greatest  stress  on  the  preparatory  treatment  of  the  fis- 
tula. After  cauterization  of  the  raw  surfaces  with  a  twenty-pcr-cent. 
solution  of  nitrate  of  silver,  cylinders  of  hard  rubber  are  used  to  dilate 
the  vagina.  The  process  of  dilatation  is  continued  from  three  to  five 
weeks,  with  gradually  iucreased  sizes,  until  the  stretching  of  the  vagina 
required  for  the  operation  is  attained.  At  the  same  time  the  cicatrices 
are  cut,  which  sometimes  only  show  themselves  to  their  full  extent 
after  protracted  dilatation. 

The  operation  is  carried  out  in  Bozeman's  knee-chest  position, 
under  the  influence  of  an  ansesthetic.  Bozeman  has  invented  for  this 
position  a  particular  table  and  a  special  vaginal  speculum,  in  order  to 
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mako  uai;  of  ;h  fi;w  asaistaata  as  poasible.  The  refreshing  of  the  edges 
of  the  firitula  is  done  with  a  knife  and  with  scissors  of  different  curves, 
and  includes  the  entire  thickness  of  the  vesico-vaginal  septum.  The 
stitching  is  done  with  slraiglit,  spear-pointed  needles.  Silver  wire 
serves  for  sutures,  which  are  secured  by  n  leaden  plate  and  perforated 
shot,  the  former  being  bent  and  shaped  according  to  the  requirements 
of  the  surface  upon  which  it  is  lo  rest.  In  the  after-treatment  Bandl 
leaves  a  self-retaining  English  catheter  in  the  bladder  until  the  sutures 
arc  taken  out.  Only  in  small  listulie  does  lie  dispense  with  it  entirely. 
In  addition  to  his  long  list  of  cases  he  discusses  the  origin  of  fis- 
tula?, especially  uretero-vaginal  fistula;,  and  their  treatment.  Even 
where  the  largest  fistulous  openings  exist,  kolpokleiais  is  avoided, 
which  operation  ISandl  says  is  a  mistake  in  surgery.  He  proves  it  to 
be  unnecessary  by  the  biilliant  results  which  have  been  achieved  with 
Bozeman's  method  by  different  operators.  A  comprehensive  table  of 
twenty-six  operations  done  by  himself  closes  the  work,  the  minute 
study  of  which  Dr.  Bruntzel  urgently  recommends. 

Ciunio-VAscuLAR  Dnnus  and  Poiso.ns. — M.  Germain  S6e  thus  tabu- 
lates the  chief  facts   now  known   about  the  elective  action  of  these 


Stimulatio.n. 

Paralysis. 

Cardiac  muscle 

DIgitalin. 

The  same  in  the  aecond 
period  of  action. 

Iodine      in     small 

Emetine. 

dosc.-i. 

Camphor. 

Salts   of  copper,  barium, 
and  potassium. 

Caffeine. 

Chloral  in  largo  doses. 
Scillain. 
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centers. 

Vaso-motor  centers.. 


Dii'italin. 


Chloral. 


Bromide  of  potas-    Croton-chloral. 
.slum.  Hydrocyanic  acid. 

CoLOTOMY. — In  the  "  Boston  Medical  and  Surgical  Journal  "  of 
February  22,  1883,  Dr.  J.  Collins  Warren  reports  two  cases  of  cololomy, 
both  operations  giving  only  temporary  relief.  The  first  case  was  that  of 
a  Cforman  girl,  twenty-three  years  of  age,  who  entered  the  Massachusetts 
General  Hospital  with  symptoms  of  disease  of  the  rectmn  of  one  year's 
standing.  She  suffered  great  pain  on  defecation,  in  consequence  of  an 
indurated  growth,  which  an  examination  showed  obstructed  the  lower 
portion  of  the  rectum.  An  incision,  embracing  all  the  tissues  between 
the  anus  and  coccyx,  and  including  the  lining  of  the  bowel  and  the  skin, 
gave  relief  for  a  week  or  two,  when  the  symptoms  of  stricture  again 
manifested  themselves,  and  it  was  found  that  the  disease  had  extended 
above  the  incision.  Colotomy  was  performed  in  the  manner  described 
by  Allingham,  special  attention  being  given  to  antiseptic  precautions, 
us  a  slight  attack  of  erysipelas  had  followed  the  first  operation.  With 
the  exception  of  a  slight  erysipelatous  blush  there  were  no  unfavorable 
symptoms,  and  the  patient  was  discharged  from  the  hospital  in  thirty 
days  after  the  operation,  with  complete  relief  from  suffering,  and  hav- 
ing two  natural  movements  from  the  bowels  daily.  The  disease,  how- 
ever, progressed,  and  she  died  in  six  months,  being  obliged  to  r«sort  to 
opiates  only  a  few  days  before  her  death. 


The  second  case  was  that  of  an  infant  with  congenital  abscess  of 
the  rectum.  In  this  instance  the  incision  was  made  in  the  rigid  groio, 
in  accordance  with  the  so-called  paradox  of  M.  Uuguier,  that  the  sig- 
moid fle^^rc  is  found  there  in  infants.  Relief  followed  the  operation ; 
but  the  child  died  on  the  fourteenth  day  from  a  progressive  emaciation. 
An  autopsy  could  not  procured ;  but  Dr.Warren  thought  that  the  ascend- 
ing colon  had  been  opened.  Considering  the  fact  that  the  position  of  the 
sigmoid  flexure,  as  given  by  Huguier,  is  found  in  a  comparatively  small 
percentage  of  cases,  and  that  marked  emaciation  occurs  when  the  as- 
cending colon  is  opened,  although  the  rapid  and  abundant  discharge  of 
fa;ces  following  the  incision  made  it  seem  probable  to  him  at  the  time 
of  the  operation  that  the  opening  had  been  made  near  the  fundus  of 
the  cul-de-sac.  He  is  of  the  opinion  that  the  operation  suggested  by 
McLeod — viz.,  to  perform  abdominal  section,  when  the  rectum  is  want- 
ing, free,  and  empty  the  end  of  the  bowel  and  stitch  it  to  the  an«l 
opening,  although  a  severe  operation — is  to  be  preferred  to  all  other 
alternatives. 

Referring  to  the  first  case,  after  comparing  the  procedures  employed 
in  America,  England,  and  Germany,  in  the  treatment  of  cancer  of  the 
rectum.  Dr.  Warren  says  a  linear  division  of  the  stricture  which  be 
has  performed  in  a  number  of  cases  brings  only  temporary  relief.  A 
radical  operation  can  only  be  attempted,  with  reasonable  hope  of  suc- 
cess, in  the  earlier  stages  of  the  disease  ;  but  it  is  important  to  recog- 
nize the  fact  that  the  terrible  suffering  peculiar  to  cancer  in  this  locality 
can  be  greatly  relieved  by  an  opening  in  the  bowel  at  some  point 
above. 

Dr.  Garrioces's  case  of  Transflsio.v. — The  New  York  corre- 
spondent of  the  "  Boston  Medical  and  Surgical  Journal,"  who  credits 
Dr.  F.  C.  Valentine  with  having  performed  the  operation  in  the  case 
published  in  our  last  issue,  remarks  that,  "  as  the  number  of  respira- 
tions had  begun  to  increase  before  the  transfusion  was  re-sorted  to,  it 
seems  probable  that  recovery  would  have  taken  place,  without  the 
transfusion,  in  consequence  of  the  use  of  artificial  respiration  and  the 
other  ordinary  means  adopted."  We  fancy  that  very  few  who  will  take 
the  trouble  to  read  Dr.  Garrigues's  account  of  the  case  will  agree  with 
the  writer  in  question. 

The  New  York  Code. — It  is  the  opinion  of  some  shrewd  observ- 
ers that  the  new  code  will  seriously  diminish  both  the  consultation 
business  of  its  supporters  and  the  number  of  students  who  will  seek 
instruction  in  the  schools  with  which  tluT  arc  connected.  For  honest, 
truth-loving  students  of  scientific  medicine  can  hare  no  sympathy  with 
those  who  are  willing  to  degrade  their  calling  by  affiliating  profession- 
ally with  medical  quacks.  On  the  other  hand,  the  irregular  practition- 
ers have  given  formal  notice  that  they  have  their  own  specialists,  and 
that  they  have  no  wish  to  consult  with  those  who  are  now  seeking  to 
obtain  their  patronage.  Thus  the  advocafes  of  the  new  code  arc 
likely  to  find  themselves  in  the  position  of  the  greedy  dog  in  the  fable, 
who,  in  snapping  at  the  shadow  in  the  water,  dropped  the  bit  he  was 
carrying,  and  so  lost  all. — Medical  Xcws. 

Natio.nal  Sanitatio.n. — Congress  has  appropriated  $100,000  as  an 
available  fund  for  use  in  the  work  of  checking  the  sprcid  of  epidemic 
diseases  during  the  current  year,  should  such  action  become  necessary. 
We  are  glad  to  see  that  the  Marine-Hospital  Scr\'icc  is  again  charge-l 
with  the  direction  of  the  work. 

A  New  Citt  Hospital  is  PniLADELniiA. — The  "  Philadelphia 
Medical  Times  "  calls  attention  to  the  inadequacy  of  the  present  free 
hospital  accommodations  in  that  city,  and  characterizes  them  as  en- 
tirely unworthy  of  a  cily  of  the  size  of  Philadelphia.  Added  to  this 
lack  of  hospital  room  is  the  fact  Ihut  the  proximity  of  the  Philadelphia 
Hospital  to  the  Almshouse  at  Blockley  has  prejudiced  the  popular 
mind  against  the  former  institution,  which  has  become  associated  with 
the  Almshouse,  and  many  of  the  respectable  poor  prefer  no  medicAl 
(rcalment  rather  than  that  which  is  furnished  in  the  same  instimtion 
with  paupers.  A  petition  to  councils  is  now  being  generally  circuUtcd 
among  the  physicians  of  that  cily,  having  in  riew  the  removal  of  the 
Almshouse,  and  the  exclusive  use  of  the  present  buildings  for  hospital 
purposes.  It  is  also  proposed,  if  the  cily  adopts  the  pUn,  to  set  aside 
enough  ground  for  the  erection  of  a  Children's  Hospiul  for  Contagious 
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Diseases— an  institution  of  which  the  city  is  greatly  in  need.  The  fact 
that  a  building  site  and  an  appropriation  have  been  obtained  in  New 
York,  through  the  infiuenee  of  the  profession,  is  mentioned  as  a  stim- 
ulus to  the  hopes  of  some  of  the  faint-hearted  in  Philadelphia. 

A  Movement  against  Vivisection. — The  report  of  the  Women's 
Philadelphia  Branch  of  the  Society  for  the  Prevention  of  Cruelty  to 
Animals,  read  at  the  annual  meeting  recently,  states  that  the  move- 
ment against  vivisection  is  to  take  a  more  tangible  form  than  hereto- 
fore. Arrangements  are  on  foot  for  holding  a  public  meeting  in  the 
latter  part  of  February,  and  for  taking  at  that  meeting  the  initial 
steps  toward  the  formation  of  an  Anti-Vivisection  Society  in  Philadel- 
phia. Other  means  will  also  be  considered  for  the  suppression  of  vivi- 
section, "  that  deadliest  of  all  cruelties."  Meanwhile,  the  thousands 
of  sick  men  and  women  who  could  be  relieved  by  an  application  of  the 
results  obtained  by  vivisection  are  to  be  left  to  die  or  suffer  the  tor- 
tures of  disease.  This  is  the  class  of  people  who  strain  at  a  gnat  and 
swallow  a  camel. — Medical  and  Surgical  Reporter. 

The  Illi.nois  State  Board  of  Health. — At  the  recent  annual  meet- 
ing of  the  Board,  tlie  following  officers  were  elected ;  President,  the 
Hon.  Newton  Bateman,  of  Galesburg;  Secretary,  Dr.  John  H.  Raucli, 
of  Chicago;  Treasurer,  Dr.  A.  L.  Clark,  of  Elgin. 

MoiTXT  SiXAi  Hospital. — We  are  glad  to  learn  that  this  excellent 
institution  is  likely  to  be  allotted  a  considerable  share  of  the  profits  of 
the  Purim  ball,  to  be  held  on  the  15th  inst. 

The  University  Medical  College. — The  forty-second  annual  com- 
mencement of  the  Medical  Department  of  the  University  of  the  City  of 
New  York  will  be  held  at  the  Academy  of  Music  on  Tuesday  evening, 
the  13th  inst.,  at  eight  o'clock. 

The  Northwestern  Medical  College. — We  are  indebted  to  Pro- 
fessor J.  P.  Chesney,  Secretary  of  the  Faculty  of  the  Northwestern 
Medical  College,  of  St.  Joseph,  Mo.,  for  a  copy  of  the  "St.  Josepli 
Herald  "  conlaiuing  an  account  of  the  commencement  exercises  of  the 
college,  which  took  place  on  the  20th  ult.  The  members  of  the  grad- 
uating class  were  as  follows:  S.  A.Allen,  Iowa;  John  W.  BuUard, 
Nebraska;  Noah  Boaz,  Missouri ;  Benjamin  Cope,  Kansas ;  A.  J.  Cham- 
berlain, Iowa ;  William  S.  Chenoweth,  Indiana  ;  John  J.  Evans,  Mis- 
souri ;  Alfred  N.  Fisher,  Missouri ;  Benjamin  F.  Jones,  Kansas ;  John 
C.  Jones,  Missouri ;  William  T.  Jeffryes,  Iowa ;  George  C.  Potter,  Mis- 
souri ;  Isaac  E.  Stryker,  Kansas ;  Samuel  A.  Wright,  Iowa ;  Hugo 
Mager,  Wisconsin ;  C.  B.  McColm,  Iowa ;  George  W.  Pumphrey,  Kan- 
sas ;  E.  0.  Barker,  Nebraska. 

The  American  Veterinary  College. — The  eighth  annual  com- 
mencement of  this  institution  was  held  on  the  28th  ult.  The  following 
is  a  list  of  the  graduating  class :  Harry  Louis  Alderman,  William  Henry 
Arrowsmith,  Henry  William  Bath,  William  C.  Bretherton,  Eugene 
Burget,  Lemuel  C.  Campbell,  William  Dana  Critcherson,  Irving  S. 
Denslow,  Christmas  Evans,  Julian  Edward  Gardner,  Franklin  Joseph 
Hanshew,  Joseph  R.  Hodgson,  Fred.  Willis  Huntington,  Samuel  K. 
Johnson,  Franklin  May  Kain,  Richard  Kay,  Arthur  B.  Morse,  John 
AUebaugh  Myers,  W.  Bertram  Carnes  Noyes,  William  Hamilton  Pen- 
dry,  Austin  Peters,  B.  S.,  James  F.  Ryder. 

The  gold  medal  offered  by  the  New  York  State  Veterinary  Society 
for  the  best  examination  in  practice,  and  a  prize  of  a  case  of  instru- 
ments for  the  best  anatomical  preparation,  were  awarded  to  Mr.  K.ain  ; 
and  Mr.  Hanshew  took  the  Trustee  gold  medal  for  the  best  general 
examination. 

Black  Sponges. — It  has  been  thought  that  the  abnormal  color 
sometimes  presented  by  organic  fluids  in  a  pathological  condition,  also 
observed  on  bandages  and  different  articles  used  in  dressing,  is  due  to 
their  developing  different  fungi  or  microphytes.  The  same  fact  ex- 
plains the  singular  phenomenon  exhibited  by  toilet  sponges,  when  their 
whole  surface  becomes  black.  M.  Rapin,  at  a  meeting  of  the  Vaudois 
Medical  Society,  showed  a  specimen  of  these  black  sponges,  which  a 
lady  had  brought  to  him  in  great  fear  that  it  would  give  her  a  skin  dis- 
ease. M.  Rapin  calmed  her  fears  by  assuring  her  there  was  no  such 
danger ;  but,  not  knowing  how  to  explain  the  change  of  color  in  the 


sponge,  he  handed  it  over  to  M.  Dufour,  who  made  a  microscopical  ex-  ' 

amination  of  it.  The  result  of  hia  examination  is  published  in  the 
"Revue  medicale  de  la  Suisse  Romande."  The  blackness  is  owing  to 
the  development  of  a  small  fungus  in  the  chitinous  fibers  of  the  sponge, 
where  it  produces  numerous  black  spores,  which  become  agglomerated, 
and  form,  with  other  organic  debris.,  a  compact  mass.     This  fungus  de-  | 

termines  a  peculiar  alteration  of  the  chitinous  fibers,  which  also  becoire 
black.     In  botanical  classification  this  fungus  belongs   to  the  genus  , 

Torula^  but  differs  from   all  other  species  of  this  genus.     M.  Dufour 
proposes  for  it  the  name  of  Torula  spongicola.     The  presence  of  this 
fungus  in  a  single  sponge  suffices  to  infect  all  other  sponges  that  are       .^ 
near  it.     It  can  be  cured,  as  well  as  prevented,  by  use  of  the  ordinary        ^ 
disinfectant^,  such  as  a  concentrated  solution  of  carbolic  acid,  or  boil- 
ing water. — British  Medical  Journal. 

Papers  saturated  with  fuchsine  solution  made  yellow  with  sulphuric 
acid  are  recommended  by  Dr.  G.  Kroupa  as  very  sensitive  tests  lor  ; 

gaseous  ammonia.     Ammonia  invariably  turns  them  red. 

i 

Death  of  Professor  Von  Hecker. — Professor  Carl  von  Hecker,  of  ' 

Munich,  died  recently  at  the  comparatively  early  age  of  fifty-five.     His  | 

contributions  to  the  literature  of  obstetrics  and  gynieeology  are  numer- 
ous and  of  great  value.     His  continued  activity,  nearly  up  to  the  time  ] 
of  his  death,  is  evinced  by  the  fact  that  the  last  nuniber  of  the  "  Archiv  i 
fiir  Gynakologie  "  that  has  reached  us  contains  an  elaborate  repoit  by 
him  on  the  recent  work  of  the  Munich  Lying-in  Hospital. 

Death  of  M.  Sedillot, — The  death  is  announced  of  M.  Charles 
Sedillot,  at  the  age  of  sixty-nine.  M.  Sedillot  was  well  known  for  his 
"Traite  de  mcdecine  opiratoire." 

I 

Death  of  Professor  Von  Sigmcnd. — Professor  Von  Sigmund,  the 
well-known  Vienna  syphilographer,  died  recently,  at  the  age  of  seventy- 
three.  ' 

Death  of  Dr.  A.  B.  de  Luna. — On  the  2d  inst.  Dr.  Abelardo  B.  de  ' 

Luna  died,  while  yet  but  little  past  thirty  years  of  age.     Dr.  De  Luna  i 

was  of  Spanish  descent,  and  will  be  remembered  as  having  done  some 
very  creditable  work  in  the  way  of  translating  the  writings  of  several 
American  physicians  into  Spanish. 

Navy  Intelligence. — The  remains  of  the  late  Medical  Inspector  B.  I 

F.  Gibbs,  brought  home  on  the  Nipsic,  are  understood  to  have  been  ! 
sent  to  Georgetown,  D.  C,  for  interment.  ^=^=  Surgeon  T.  N.  Penrose 

and  Passed  Assistant  Surgeon  D.  M.  Guiteras  are  among  the  officers  of  ' 
the  Swatara,  which  left  Fort  Monroe  February  26th,  bound  to  Cayenne, 
all  ports  on  the  Spaaish  Main,  Aspinwall  ('he  latter  part  of  April),  up 

the  West  Gulf  Coast  to  Vera  Cruz,  and  then  to  Key  West.  =^=^  A  : 

board  for  the  examination  of  candidates  for  admission  to  and  promo-  j 

tion  in  the  Medical  Corps  of  the  navy,  consisting  of  Medical  Director  j 

P.  J.  Horwitz,  President,  Medical  Inspector  J.  C.  Spears,  Surgeon  J.  H.  ; 

Clark,  and  Surgeon  J.  Rufus  Tryon,  met  in  Philadelphia  on  the  1st  | 

in°t. Pjjggoil  Assistant  Surgeon  Edward  H.  Green  has  been  or-  * 

dered  to  duty  at  the  Museum  of  Hygiene,  Washington.  =^  Passed 

Assistant  Surgeon  \.  McP.  Ferebee  has  been  ordered  to  the  New  York  | 
Navy-Yard. 

Army  Intelligence. —  Official  List  of  Changes  of  Stations  and  Du- 
ties of  Officers  of  the  Medical  Department,  United  States  Army,  from  i 
February  17,  1883,  to  March  3,  1883.— ChEkRY,  Peter  J.  A.,  Captain  : 
and  Assistant  Surgeon.  Granted  leave  of  absence  for  four  months  on  ^ 
account  of  sickness,  to  take  effect  January  3,  1883,  in  extension  of 
his  authorized  absence  on  certificates  of  disability.  Par.  6,  S.  0.  40,  ' 
A.  G.  0.,  February  16,  1S83.  ^==  Heizmann,  Charles  L.,  Captain  i 
and  Assistant  Surgeon.  To  be  relieved  from  duty  in  the  Department 
of  the  Columbia.  S.  0.  12,  Department  of  the  Columbia,  February  8,  4 
1883.  =^==  Tesson,  Lodis  S.,  Captain  and  Assistant  Surgeon.  To  | 
be  relieved  from  duty  at  Fort  Clark,  Texas,  and  assigned  to  duty  at  j 
Fort  Ringgold,  Texas,  as  post  surgeon.  Par.  5,  S.  0.  20,  Department  . 
of  Texas,  February  21,  18S3.  ===  Borton,  Henry  G.,  Captain  and  | 
Assistant  Surgeon.  The  leave  of  absence  granted  October  2,  1S82,  , 
is  extended  two  months.  Par.  2,  S.  0.  49,  A.  G.  0.,  February  28,  j 
1883.                                     ,  I 
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ABSTRACT   OF 

THE   CARTWRIGHT  LECTURES 

ON   THE  RELATIONS   OF  MICRO-ORGANISMS  TO 
DISEASE. 

DELIVERED  BEFORE   THE  Al.VMNI  ASSOCIATION  OF  THE  COL- 
LEGE OF  PIIYSICIAXS  AND  SURGEONS,   NEW  YORK, 

Bt   WILLIAM  T.   BELFIELD,   M.  D., 
ciiicAao. 

Lectdhe  III. 

TUBERCULOSIS,     RECritUE.NT     FEVER,    VARIOLA,     SCARLATIKA, 
ETC. 

The  lecturer  began  by  stating  tliat  scarlatina  and  dipli- 
thcrilic  scarlet  fever  were  now  classed  among  the  so-called 
putrefactive  fevers,  and  that  scpticieinia  and  puerperal  septi- 
cicniia  seemed  also  to  be  related  to  the  other  fevers  of  this 
class,  while  the  micrococci  found  in  the  pustules  and  blood 
in  variola  were  apparently  identical  in  form  with  those  of 
septicaemia.  It  was  asserted  that  micrococci  could  also  be 
found  in  the  blood  of  patients  with  gonorrha-a,  and,  though 
exi)enments  showed  the  probability  that  these  were  cap.abic 
of  transmitting  the  disease,  yet  the  fact  could  not  be  said  to 
be  decisively  established  that  they  were  its  real  cause.  But 
about  one  disease  there  was  no  question,  and  that  was  what 
was  known  as  anthrax,  or  splenic  fever,  or  malignant  pus- 
tule, or  charbon,  etc.,  which  was  so  fatal  in  sheep,  cattle, 
and  other  animals.  This  disease  was  not  only  found  asso- 
ciated constantly  with  a  bacillus,  but  it  had  been  proved 
lliat  this  was  the  cause  of  it.  This  was  the  only  disease 
that  was  proved  to  be  caused  by  bacteria,  and  it  was  the 
one  that  was  tlierefore  constantly  referred  to  by  pathologists 
as  going  to  prove  the  probahility  of  the  bacteria  found  in 
other  fevers  being  their  cause.  Anthrax  was  both  contagi- 
ous and  infectious,  and  it  was  endemic  in  certain  parts  of 
Europe,  but  sporadic  in  the  United  States  and  in  other 
countries.  It  was  often  very  fatal,  and  might  be  contracted 
by  man  by  contact  with  affected  animals,  or  by  eating  their 
flesh ;  and  the  spores  of  the  bacilli  retained  their  vitality 
for  a  long  time,  and  were  not  affected  by  changes  of  tem- 
perature or  climate. 

When,  therefore,  we  retleetrd  on  the  close  analogy  and 
the  clinical  resemblance  of  anthrax  to  certain  infectious  dis- 
eases; since  they,  too,  occurred  sporadically  or  in  epidem- 
ics, and  were  not  inlUieneed  by  climate,  or  season,  or  heat, 
or  moisture;  while  they  had  fixed  periods  of  incubation, 
ran  definite  courses,  and  were  self-limiting,  the  question 
w.is  apt  to  be  suggested  whether  there  wiis  not  really  some- 
thing more  than  the  dream  of  a  pathologist  in  this  theorv 
ot  bacteria  being  the  cause  of  these  analogous  diseases. 
This  analogy  proved  nothing,  however,  and,  before  accept- 
ing this  theory,  the  matter  must  be  as  carefully  investigated 
in  each  disease  independently  as  it  had  been  in  the  ease  of 
anthrax. 

In  regard  to  miliary  tuberculosis,  all  pathologists  were 
agreed  that  this  disease  in  man  was  identical  with  the  same 


disease  in  rabbits,  guinea-pigs,  dogs,  cats,  etc.,  and  it  was 
characterized  by  aggregations  of  miliary  tubercles  in  any  of 
the  organs  of  the  body.  Though  this  disease  was  now  and 
had  long  been  supposed  to  be  contagious,  yet  the  evidence 
on  this  point  could  not  be  said  to  be  decisive.  Inasmuch 
as  tuberculosis  was  known  to  be  caused  by  non-specific  and 
irritating  substances,  there  was  no  proof  that  the  bacteria 
found  were  the  sole  cause.  It  had  been  shown  that  such 
substances  as  pieces  of  paper,  thread,  glass,  dust,  etc.,  if 
placed  in  contact  with  the  peritonajura  so  as  to  irritate  it, 
might  cause  an  eruption  of  miliary  tubercles  which  differed 
in  no  respect  from  those  found  in  all  other  cases.  When 
this  fact  was  first  discovered,  some  pathologists  maintained 
that  these  tubercles  were  histologically  different,  but  further 
observation  had  proved  their  identity.  Others  said  that 
spontaneous  tuberculosis  differed  from  other  varieties,  in 
that  it  was  not  transmissible  by  inoculation.  But  tbo 
falsity  of  this  assertion  was  proved  by  experiments  on  ani- 
mals. Then  arose  another  school,  whose  champions  were 
Cohn  and  Niemeyer,  who  denied  the  specific  nature  of  the 
disease  altogether,  and  contended  that  it  was  only  an  in- 
flammatory product,  and  with  tliem  originated  the  phrase, 
"  No  inflammation,  no  tuberculosis."  But  experiments  soon 
revealed  certain  facts  which  demolished  the  Cohn-Nicmeyer 
theory  completely.  It  had  long  been  observed  that  animals 
which  were  not  especially  prone  to  tuberculosis  in  their  free 
state  became  so  when  kept  long  in  confinement,  and  it  was 
often  noticed  that  among  tame  animals  kept  in  physiologi- 
cal laboratories  there  was  an  excessive  mortality  from  this 
disease.  It  seemed,  therefore,  that  the  disease  w.os  trans- 
mitted by  something  which  was  derived  from  the  cages. 
And  when  rabbits  and  guinea-pigs  were  isolated,  and  then 
inoculated  by  mechanical  irritants,  no  tuberculosis  followed 
in  a  single  instance,  thus  disproving  Cohn's  theory. 

Then  it  was  said  that  tuberculosis  began  in  the  intes- 
tines, and  not  in  the  lungs  as  a  rule.  But  this  was  dis- 
proved by  the  following  experiment:  A  certain  number  of 
healthy  rabbits  were  confined  in  a  room  into  which  the 
breath  of  a  number  of  tuberculous  patients  was  directed, 
while  an  equal  number  of  rabbits  were  confined  in  a  second 
room  so  protected  that  no  exhalations  of  any  kind  could 
enter ;  and  then  the  animals  were  watched.  Of  those  in 
the  first  room  several  died  of  tuberculosis  in  the  course  of  a 
few  months,  but  none  of  the  others  showed  any  indications 
of  the  disease.  It  w.as  also  shown  that  the  simple  inhala- 
tion of  the  dry  sputa  of  tuberculous  patients  would  give  the 
disease  to  dogs,  but  .saliva  that  had  been  boiled  or  acted 
upon  by  corrosive  suMimate  w.as  found  to  be  innocuous,  both 
by  inhalation  and  by  subcutaneous  injection. 

Then,  inoculations  of  tulierculous  matter  into  the  eye  of 
animals  gave  m.arked  results.  It  w.as  found  that  when  the 
force  of  the  inflammation  at  the  beginning,  due  to  the  irri- 
tation of  the  inoculation,  had  subsided,  cither  under  the  in- 
fluence of  atropine  or  spontaneously,  the  eye  would  remain 
perfectly  clear  and  of  normal  appearance  for  ra.any  days,  but 
all  .at  once,  between  the  twentieth  and  thirtieth  day,  there 
appeared  on  the  iris  a  number  of  small,  grayish  tubercles, 
which  soon  increased  in  size,  and  then  became  caseous ;  and, 
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if  the  animal  were  killed,  similar  tubercles  would  be  found 
in  the  lungs  and  lymph  glands.  After  all  these,  and  numer- 
ous other  experiments  pointing  the  same  way,  it  seemed 
impossible  to  discuss  any  longer  the  question  of  the  infec- 
tiousness of  tuberculosis,  and  the  theories  of  Niemeyer  could 
not  be  maintained  to-day  with  the  knowledge  that  had  been 
bbtained  within  the  past  five  years.  And  Cohn  himself 
acknowledged  his  former  error  when  he  said,  in  1879: 
''  There  is  scarcely  a  pathologist  to-day  who  will  deny  that 
tuberculosis  is  a  contagious  disease."  Though  almost  every 
pathologist  was  convinced  of  this  fact,  yet  it  was  not  the 
case  with  some  of  those  physicians  who  regarded  pathology 
as  altogether  extrinsic  to  clinical  medicine.  There  were 
always  certain  people  who  could  not  be  convinced  of  any- 
thing. One  of  this  class  of  physicians  would  say  that,  if 
tuberculosis  were  really  so  infectious,  he  could  hardly  see 
how  any  of  us  were  alive.  But  he  might  say  the  same  of 
scarlet  fever,  or  diphtheria,  or  many  other  avowedly  infec- 
tious fevers  to  which  the  physician  is  frequently  exposed. 
And  it  might  also  be  objected  that  doctors  and  nurses  did, 
in  fact,  occasionally  contract  the  disease  from  patients.  One 
seventh  of  the  whole  human  family  contracted  it  in  some 
way.  The  fact  of  its  being  contracted  by  one  from  expos- 
ure to  a  person  who  had  the  disease  could  not  be  actually 
demonstrated,  because  during  the  long  period  of  incubation, 
before  any  significant  signs  of  the  disease  could  appear,  the 
person  might  have  become  infected  from  other  sources.  It 
had  been  found  to  be  from  two  to  four  weeks  after  exposure 
before  any  signs  of  the  disease  appeared  in  rabbits,  but  in 
the  human  being  the  infecting  matter  might  exist  latent  in 
the  lungs  without  giving  rise  to  any  suspicions  of  its  pres- 
ence, and  months,  or  even  years,  might  elapse  before  any 
physical  signs  would  show  that  the  disease  was  fully  devel- 
oped. It  was,  therefore,  practically  impossible  to  trace  the 
disease  in  man  to  the  true  source  of  infection. 

Again,  an  infecting  agent  was  not  always  capable  of 
transmitting  a  disease  to  every  animal  with  which  it  came 
in  contact,  but  there  must  be  a  suitable  soil  for  the  reception 
of  the  infecting  material  in  order  for  it  to  develop.  For 
example,  the  herbivorous  animals  were  especially  suscepti- 
ble to  anthrax,  but  all  rabbits  and  all  sheep  were  not  sus- 
ceptible, for  a  certain  number  would  resist  every  effort  at 
inoculation.  Dogs,  on  the  other  hand,  enjoyed  an  excep- 
tionable immunity  from  this  disease,  yet  very  young  dogs 
could  often  be  inoculated.  Again,  the  susceptibility  to  the 
disease  varied  in  the  same  animal  at  different  times,  and  the 
severity  of  the  attack  varied  in  different  animals  after  they 
had  contracted  it.  But  wherein  this  diversity  of  suscepti- 
bility consisted  we  did  not  know.  We  only  knew  that, 
while  the  disease  might  be  given  to  a  healthy  animal,  yet 
every  healthy  animal  was  not  liable  to  contract  it.  It 
seemed  probable,  indeed,  that  the  general  law  of  the  sur- 
vival of  the  fittest  was  at  work  here,  and  was,  from  genera- 
tion to  generation,  slowly  but  surely  eliminating  those  that 
were  most  liable  to  the  disease,  and  that  at  length  none 
would  be  left  to  perpetuate  it,  and  so  it  would  at  last 
die  out. 

The  name  of  Koch  had  not  heretofore  been  named  in 
this  discussion  designedly,  because  the  lecturer  did  not  want 


to  convey  the  idea  that  the  popular  impression  that  Koch 
discovered  not  only  the  bacillus  of  tuberculosis,  but  also  the 
infectiousness  of  the  disease,  was  a  true  one.  The  conta- 
giousness of  phthisis  was  acknowledged  five  years  before 
Koch's  published  report  of  the  discovery  of  the  bacillus. 
The  question  now  with  most  of  the  German,  French,  and 
Austrian  pathologists  was  not  whether  tuberculosis  was 
contagious,  but  whether  the  bacillus  of  Koch  was  the  con- 
tagious agent. 

Numerous  examinations  of  tuberculous  material  by  vari- 
ous observers  had  already  revealed  occasionally  the  presence 
of  bacteria,  but  there  was  great  lack  of  evidence  in  support 
of  the  theory  that  these  were  the  cause  of  the  disease,  when 
Koch,  in  his  quiet,  unostentatious  way,  read  at  a  meeting  in 
Berlin  a  paper  which  startled  the  world,  and  within  two 
hours  the  news  was  telegraphed  all  over  Europe  that  tuber- 
culosis had  been  proved  to  be  caused  by  a  distinct  variety 
of  bacterium,  and  that  the  disease  could  not  occur  without 
the  presence  of  this  organism.  When  such  a  man  as  Koch 
made  a  statement  of  this  kind,  it  could  not  be  passed  by  as 
one  hastily  made  and  of  doubtful  truth,  for  it  was  a  remark- 
able fact  that,  although  he  had  been  for  the  past  eight  years 
almost  constantly  talking  and  writing  on  this  subject,  he 
had  never  as  yet  been  detected  in  a  single  error  of  observa- 
tion. That  Koch  fully  appreciated  the  situation,  and  the 
importance  of  accuracy  in  statement,  was  shown  by  the 
course  he  took  in  this  matter.  Having  once  discovered  the 
presence  of  the  bacillus  tuberculosis  in  tuberculous  tissues, 
he  did  not  at  once  blazon  the  fact  abroad,  but  he  kept  it  to 
himself  until  he  had  satisfied  himself  that  this  was  the  case 
in  all  tuberculous  tissues,  and  that  these  bacilli  could  be 
cultivated  outside  of  the  body,  and  then  could  be  inoculated 
so  as  to  transmit  the  disease.  And  he  found  it  a  fact  that 
these  bacilli  were  present  in  all  tuberculous  patients,  and 
were  never  present  in  others.  But  then  the  crucial  test  re- 
mained to  be  tried,  and  he  performed  it  thus  :  He  first 
propagated  tuberculous  matter  under  his  own  observation, 
and  then  he  saw  to  making  it  perfectly  free  from  any  foreign 
materials ;  and  he  carried  the  propagation  on  successively 
from  the  first  to  the  eighth  generation,  occupying  in  this  a 
period  of  six  months,  and  with  these  isolated  descendants 
of  tuberculous  tissue  he  finally  inoculated  two  hundred  ani- 
mals, such  as  rabbits,  guinea-pigs,  white  rats,  field  mice,  and 
dogs ;  and,  on  killing  these  animals  after  a  considerable  lapse 
of  time,  he  found  tubercles  and  the  same  sort  of  bacilli  in 
them  in  every  case.  After  two  years  of  such  careful  investi- 
gations he  at  last  quietly  announced  his  opinion  in  a  very 
modest  way. 

One  could  easily  see,  therefore,  that  a  mature  statement 
made  by  Koch  was  not  to  be  classed  with  the  hastily  formed 
opinions  of  other  pathologists.  If  veracity  were  accorded 
to  him,  there  was  only  one  possible  escape  from  the  conclu- 
sion that  the  bacilli  tuberculosis  caused  tuberculosis,  and 
that  was,  that  he  had  committed  some  subtle  error  either  in 
manipulation  or  in  observation  while  making  his  experi- 
ments. But,  if  he  had,  this  was  the  first  error  he  had  been 
known  to  make,  and  so  it  was  altogether  improbable  that 
he  had  been  at  fault  here.  Yet,  however  sure  we  might  be 
that  his  work  was  free  from  errors  of  manipulation  and  ob- 
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servation,  we  must,  before  accepting  them  as  such,  wait  until 
other  investigators  had  successfully  repeated  his  experiments 
with  similar  results;  and,  until  such  investigations  had  been 
made,  wc  might  fairly  decline  to  accept  Koch's  conclusions, 
because  this  might  have  been  his  first  error.  Koch  stated 
that  he  found  the  same  variety  of  bacillus  in  every  animal 
he  examined  dead  of  the  disease,  and  also  in  the  sputa  of 
these  animals,  but  he  never  found  it  in  others.  But  a  later 
observer  slated  that  in  some  cases  he  could  not  detect  the 
bacilli  in  the  sputa,  and  in  some  tubercles  lie  could  not  find 
them.  But  this  was  probably  because  at  the  time  of  the 
examination  the  bacilli  were  already  to  a  great  extent  de- 
[irivcd  of  their  vitality,  and  hence  were  insufficiently  stained 
by  the  coloring  fluid,  which  only  brought  out  the  living 
organisms.  The  latest  observations  by  European  investiga- 
tors confirmed  the  statements  of  Koch. 

[The  lecturer  at  this  point  said  that  he  would  have  to 
postpone  any  further  remarks  on  this  subject,  a.s  his  voice 
was  giving  out,  and  he  wished  to  keep  what  was  left  to  ex- 
plain a  few  ])ictures  he  wa.s  about  to  throw  on  an  illumi- 
nated screen,  illustrating  the  different  kinds  of  bacteria  found 
in  different  diseases.  The  pictures  were  all  photographs, 
and  hence  faithful  to  nature  : 

1.  The  first  picture  showed  the  beginning  of  a  pya;mic 
abscess  in  the  heart  muscle,  where  a  minute  vessel  was 
plugged  with  pus  corpuscles  and  micrococci,  which  were 
invariably  present  in  every  abscess. 

2.  An  advanced  stage  of  a  broken-down  abscess,  where 
the  micrococci  not  only  filled  the  cavity,  but  were  extending 
into  the  walls  of  the  abscess. 

.3.  A  piece  of  skin  just  beyond  the  advancing  edge  of 
an  erysipelatous  inflammation,  where  micrococci  were  al- 
ways found,  though  it  had  not  yet  been  demonstrated  con- 
clusively that  they  were  the  cause  of  the  erysipelas. 

4.  Bacteria  from  a  case  of  pneumonia.  In  a  few  cases 
where  observations  liad  been  made,  micrococci  had  been 
found  at  the  edge  of  the  inflammatory  process  as  a  sort  of 
advanced  guard,  just  as  in  ery-sipclas. 

5.  A  section  of  the  liver  from  a  rabbit  dead  of  anthrax. 

6.  A  section  of  a  kidney  from  a  patient  dead  of  small- 
pox, showing  a  vessel  tilled  with  micrococci,  magnified  one 
hundred  diameters. 

7.  The  same  nuignified  seven  hunilred  diameters,  show- 
ing the  individual  organisms  in  the  vessel.  But,  as  no  in- 
flammatory action  was  shown  in  the  tissues  immediately 
surrounding  these  organisms,  it  was  nearly  certain  that  they 
were  post-mortem  appearances,  and  had  no  existence  during 
the  patient's  life. 

H.  Spirillum  bai'illi  of  recurrent  fever,  found  in  the 
blood. 

i1.  A  piece  of  the  spleen  of  a  rat  dead  of  anthrax,  illus- 
trating how  it  was  even  possible  to  recover  from  these  dis- 
eases after  the  bacteria  had  gained  a  foothold  in  the  system. 
It  was  known  that  after  a  time  these  anthrax  bacilli  died 
spontaneiuisly,  and  liere  you  could  see  those  which  were 
dying  only  indistinctly  stained.  Tliis  disease  was  not  uni- 
versally fatal,  and  tinally  disappeared,  because  the  amount  of 
carbonic  acid  in  the  blood  was  increased  in  septic  diseases 
as  a  result  of  putrefaction,  and  it  was  probable  that  these 


organisms  are  destroyed  by  this  carbonic  acid  which  they 
themselves  induced. 

10.  Bacilli  malariic  of  Klebs,  consisting  of  minute  rods 
distinguished  by  a  black  dot  at  each  end,  while  the  body 
itself  was  almost  invisible.  Nothing  definite  was  known  of 
the  relation  of  these  to  the  cause  of  malarial  fever,  but  that 
they  did  exist  in  the  blood  of  patients  with  this  disease 
there  wa-s  no  doubt,  and  it  was  also  true  that  they  wore 
found  to  disappear  after  administering  quinine.  But  that 
quinine  was  the  actual  cause  of  their  disappearance  was  not 
absolutely  proved  by  this  fact. 

11.  Illustrating  the  appearance  of  the  liver  in  a  case  of 
typhoid  fever,  showing  a  capillary  vessel  filled  with  bacteria. 
This  also  was  a  disea.se  char.icterized  by  the  presence  of  a 
particular  organism,  but  more  than  this  could  not  be  said. 
The  form  of  this  micrococcus  was  perfectly  characteristic, 
and  it  was  a  form  not  found  in  the  body  of  a  patient  dead 
of  any  other  disease. 

12.  A  section  of  a  kidney  from  a  patient  dead  of  diph- 
theria of  the  bladder,  the  intercapillary  network  of  the  kid- 
ney being  filled  with  masses  of  bacteria.  These  bacteria 
were  not  found  in  the  tubules,  but  rather  in  the  vessels 
themselves,  and  this,  therefore,  would  seem  to  indicate  that 
they  were  not  the  product  of  a  local  inflammation,  but  of  a 
general  infection. 

13.  The  same  section  of  liver  of  a  typhoid-fever  patient 
as  shown  in  the  picture  before  the  last,  but  magnified  not 
one  hundred,  but  seven  hundred  times.  The  oblong  bodies 
of  the  bacteria  could  easily  be  seen  here.] 


Leotuee  IV. 

THE   IIACILLI'S  tuberculosis;    l.VFECTIOX    I.V   GENEHAL  ;    THE 
ECONOMIC   BEARINGS  OF  TUE  SUBJECT. 

In  the  first  part  of  the  lecture  the  subject  of  the  relation 
of  bacteria  to  tuberculosis  wjis  continued.  Until  wc  could 
otherwise  explain  the  fact  that  tuberculous  matter,  in  how- 
ever minute  quantity,  when  introduced  into  the  anterior 
chamber  of  the  eye  of  the  rabbit  or  other  animal,  was  fol- 
lowed by  local  and  general  tuberculosi.s  after  an  interval  of 
three  or  four  weeks;  and  until  we  could  explain  how  it  was 
that  the  injection  of  the  sputum  from  tuberculous  patients 
caused  tuberculosis,  while  the  injection  of  corrosive  subli- 
mate or  other  such  poison,  or  of  the  sputum  from  a  patient 
not  tuberculous,  did  not  produce  tuberculosis ;  until  we 
could  explain  how  the  inhalation  of  putrid  sputum  from  a 
tuberculous  patient  caused  tuberculosis  even  in  dogs,  while 
the  inhalation  of  sputum  from  a  patient  sick  of  some  other 
disease  did  not  cau.se  tuberculosis ;  until  these  facts  were 
otherwise  more  satisfactorily  explained,  we  must  concede 
that  tuberculosis  was  an  infectious  disease.  By  this  it  was 
not  meant  that  it  affected  every  animal  alike,  but  only  cer- 
tain animals  predisposed  to  it.  The  investigations  of  Koch 
in  this  direction  were  referred  to,  and  the  conclusion  was 
reached  that  clinical  observations,  so  far  as  they  had  any 
bearing  upon  the  question  at  all,  went  to  confirm  his  results. 
While  his  essential  statement  that  the  bacilli  induced  the 
disca.se  could  be  criticised  only  by  those  who  had  oppor- 
tunities for  isolating  the  bacilli  and  injecting  them  into  the 
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animal  to  be  experimented  upon,  yet  his  preliminary  state- 
ment that  the  bacilli  were  always  present  in  tuberculosis 
certainly  fell  within  the  range  of  a  considerable  number  of 
critics,  and  the  results  of  different  observers  so  far  almost 
uniformly  confirmed  his  original  assertion  that  tubercle  ba- 
cilli were  to  be  found  in  the  sputum  in  most  if  not  all  cases 
of  pulmonary  tuberculosis,  and  what  was  far  more  signifi- 
cant was  the  fact  that  thus  far  this  particular  bacillus  had 
not  been  found  in  any  other  sputum  than  that  from  a  patient 
sufEering  from  this  particular  disease. 

Up  to  the  present  time  the  presence  of  the  bacillus  in 
the  sputum  had  possessed  no  direct  practical  value  in  the 
diagnosis  of  pulmonary  tuberculosis,  for,  in  the  cases  in 
which  it  had  been  detected,  the  diagnosis  had  been  made 
previously  from  the  physical  signs.  Whether  or  not  the 
bacillus  would  be  found  in  the  sputum  of  patients  liable  to 
or  sufl^ering  from  the  commencing  stage  of  tuberculosis,  be- 
fore the  physical  signs  of  the  disease  became  manifest,  was 
a  question  to  be  decided  in  tiie  future.  In  this  connection 
Dr.  Belfield  mentioned  the  fact  that  the  sputum  of  twenty 
hospital  patients  in  Germany  was  examined  by  Dr.  Council- 
man and  himself,  with  reference  to  the  presence  of  the 
bacillus  tuberculosis,  and  the  parasite  was  found  in  each  of 
the  twenty  cases.  Afterward,  on  comparing  the  result  of 
tlieir  observations  with  those  obtained  on  physical  examina- 
tion by  the  physicians  of  the  hospital,  it  was  found  that  all 
but  two  of  the  patients  were  known  to  have  been  suffering 
from  pulmonary  tuberculosis ;  and  that,  in  the  case  of  these 
two,  the  physical  signs  were  only  those  of  chronic  bronchi- 
tis. Had  an  autopsy  been  obtained,  it  was  not  impossible 
that  tuberculosis  would  have  been  found  in  these  two  cases 
also,  for  it  was  well  known  that  pulmonary  consumption 
often  existed  for  some  time  before  attention  was  called  to 
the  presence  of  any  physical  signs  of  the  disease.  Whether 
the  presence  of  a  bacillus  similar  to  that  found  in  the  tuber- 
cles connected  with  pulmonary  tuberculosis  also  existed  in 
other  tubercular  deposits  throughout  the  body,  was  a  ques- 
tion which  had  not  yet  been  determined  with  absolute  cer- 
tainty. Frankel  had  found  the  bacilli  in  laryngeal  ulcers  of 
tuberculous  patients,  but  had  failed  to  find  them  in  syphi- 
litic and  other  laryngeal  ulcers. 

There  was  a  proneness  of  some  animals,  an  adaptation 
of  their  tissues,  favorable  to  the  growth  of  certain  of  these 
organisms.  For  instance,  the  bacillus  anthracis  and  the 
bacillus  tuberculosis  were  rarely  found  in  the  body  of  the 
dog.  The  theoretical  explanation,  based  upon  a  difference 
in  the  size  of  the  lymph-channels  in  different  animals,  lacked 
practical  demonstration. 

Many  questions  of  interest  arose  in  connection  with  the 
subject  of  the  etiological  relation  of  bacteria  to  tuberculosis, 
but  time  would  jjcrmit  of  the  mention  of  but  one,  namely  : 
the  possibility  of  infection  from  tuberculous  meat  and  milk 
of  cattle  affected  with  so-called  "pearl  disease."  But,  even 
though  it  could  be  proved  that  the  subcutaneous  injection 
of  such  meat  or  milk  would  produce  tuberculosis,  it  did  not 
follow  that  its  introduction  through  the  alimentary  canal 
would  be  followed  by  the  same  result.  Koch  found,  five 
years  ago,  that  the  mouse  was  so  susceptible  to  anthrax  as 
to  be  a  reliable  agent  in  testing  the  strength  of  anthrax  ma- 


terial when  introduced  subcutaneously,  yet  attempts  to  in- 
duce the  disease  in  mice  by  feeding  them  with  antbracic 
tissues  and  spores  proved  unsuccessful.  The  explanation 
might  lie  in  the  general  acidity  of  the  gastric  and  intestinal 
secretions  of  the  carnivora,  but,  whatever  might  be  the  ex- 
planation, the  fact  remained.  Virchow  believed  it  had  not 
yet  been  proved  experimentally  that  tuberculosis  could  be 
induced  in  animals  by  feeding  them  with  the  meat  and  milk 
of  cattle  suffering  from  tuberculosis.  Although  the  ques- 
tion of  infection  through  the  alimentary  canal  had  not  been 
positively  decided  in  the  affirmative,  the  speaker  thought 
that,  in  view  of  the  fact  that  so  many  children,  especially 
those  artificially  fed,  died  of  intestinal  tuberculosis,  and  the 
fact,  as  had  been  stated,  that  thirty  per  cent,  of  the  cattle  in 
certain  herds  in  this  State  were  affected  with  tuberculosis, 
it  would  be  well  to  make  further  investigations  into  the 
subject. 

Dr.  Belfield  then  reviewed  the  experiments  of  certain 
investigators,  notably  those  of  Biichner,  with  reference  to 
the  possibility  of  transforming  a  bacterium  capable  of  pro- 
ducing infection  into  a  harmless  one  by  successive  cultiva- 
tions, and  arrived  at  the  conclusion  that  the  apparent  suc- 
cess in  this  direction  had  no  foundation  in  fact,  but  rested 
upon  faulty  methods  of  culture  and  other  circumstances 
constituting  fruitful  sources  of  erroneous  conclusions.  The 
attempts  made  by  Pasteur  to  modify  the  degree  of  virulence 
of  bacteria  by  exposing  them  to  unusual  influences  he  be- 
lieved to  have  been  equally  inconclusive.  It  seemed  that 
the  apparent  modification  of  function,  through  the  influence 
of  oxygen,  could  be  obtained  by  simple  dilution  of  the  origi- 
nal organism. 

Before  fully  entering  upon  the  subject  of  the  possibility 
of  procuring  immunity  against  the  infectious  diseases  by 
inoculation,  we  should  remember  that  immunity  against  the 
infectious  diseases  in  the  ordinary  sense  of  the  word  was 
relative,  not  absolute.  An  attack  of  small-pox,  of  scarla- 
tina, of  measles,  etc.,  while  it  usually  gave  the  individual 
immunity  from  the  disease  for  the  future,  did  not  always  do 
so.  In  discussing  this  subject,  the  experiments  regarding 
anthrax  were  taken  as  an  example  of  those  upon  all  the  in- 
fectious diseases.  Pasteur's  theory  might  be  briefly  and 
fairly  stated  as  follows  :  That  immunity  against  anthrax,  as 
against  other  infectious  diseases,  might  be  secured  by  one 
attack  of  the  disease  ;  the  same  effect  might  be  obtained  as 
in  variolation  of  the  human  subject,  by  harmless  inoculation 
with  the  specific  virus  after  exposure  to  unusual  influences 
whereby  its  eflfects  upon  the  animal  were  rendered  less  dan- 
gerous. In  regard  to  this  theory,  Koch  remarked  that,  al- 
though some  of  the  infectious  diseases  occurred  in  some 
animals  but  once  as  a  rule,  yet  no  immunity  was  secured 
against  others  by  the  first  attack,  as  erysipelas,  gonorrhoea, 
recurrent  fever,  etc.  Anthrax  itself  not  infrequently  oc- 
curred twice  in  the  same  individual.  LoJHer,  Koch's  as- 
sistant, inoculated  fifty-two  rats  with  the  fresh  virulent 
material  of  anthrax.  Thirty  survived  the  first  inoculation, 
twenty-three  the  second,  thirteen  the  third,  three  the  fourth, 
and  one  the  fifth  and  sixth.  Koch  reminded  Pasteur,  there- 
fore, that,  even  though  the  animal  survived  the  virulent 
inoculation,  it    did   not  thereby  secure  immunity  against 
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subsequent  infection  with  anthrax.  Again,  Koch  called  at- 
tention to  the  fact  that  itnniunity  against  Rubcutaneous 
inoculation  did  not  necessarily  prove  immunity  against  in- 
fection through  the  mucous  membrane,  especially  through 
the  alimentary  canal.  Certain  experiments  by  Pasteur  were 
referred  to  in  which  he  seemed  to  have  demonstrated  that 
sheep  at  least  might  acquire  increased  power  of  resistance 
to  subcutaneous  inoculation  with  anthrax,  but  he  also  dem- 
onstrated, at  the  same  time,  that  his  protective  "  vaccina- 
tion "  destroyed  almost  as  large  a  percentage  of  animals  as 
usually  died  from  spontaneous  infection.  Since  that  time, 
however,  his  results  seemed  to  have  been  more  favorable, 
but  the  cft'ect  of  his  virus  seemed  by  no  means  to  be  uni- 
form. 

In  reviewing  the  subject-matter  presented  in  these  lec- 
tures, the  author  said  that  the  germ  theory  assumed,  as  he 
understood  it,  that  all  infectious  diseases  were  caused  by  the 
vital  activity  of  parasitic  organisms,  and,  besides  the  facts 
already  established  in  support  of  the  theory,  there  was  also 
certainly  strong  presumptive  evidence  thereof,  such  as  re- 
regarded  a  stage  of  incubation,  the  unlimited  reproductive 
power  of  the  virus,  and  the  cyclical  course  and  self-limita- 
tion of  the  disease. 

The  stage  of  incubation  could  not  be  explained  by  the 
mode  of  action  of  any  unorganized  virus  or  chemical  com- 
pound with  which  we  were  acipuiinted,  all  of  which  began  to 
manifest  their  effects  upon  the  animal  so  soon  as  absorption 
occurred,  the  period  varying  with  the  rapidity  of  access  to 
the  circulation,  according  as  the  alimentary  canal,  the  skin, 
the  lung,  or  the  subcutaneous  tissue  was  the  avenue  of  ap- 
proach. Certain  poisons,  even  the  so-called  organic  fer- 
ments— ptyalin,  pepsin,  and  trypsin — began  to  manifest 
their  influence  immediately  upon  contact,  and,  while  they 
might  cause  the  phenomena  of  septic;emia,  they  did  not 
possess  a  stage  of  incubation. 

Another  fact  in  the  history  of  many  of  the  infectious 
diseases  was  an  unlimited  power  of  reproducing  the  virus, 
which  could  not  be  attributed,  as  had  just  been  said,  to  the 
agency  of  an  unorganized  poison,  or  even  to  that  of  an 
organic  ferment.  Illustrations  in  proof  of  this  statement 
were  quoted.  The  virus  of  the  so-called  infectious  diseases 
must,  then,  be  something  capable  of  reproduction,  and  re- 
production was  at  present  regarded  as  characteristic  of  an 
organism ;  no  unorganized  poison,  no  acid,  base,  salt,  alka- 
loid, or  ferment  was  at  present  known  which  was  capable  of 
manifesting  the  phononu'na  shown  by  the  virus  of  syphilis, 
variola,  scarlatina,  etc. 

Keference  was  made  to  the  conditions  under  which  the 
bacillus  anthracis  was  capable  of  sustaining  life  and  multi- 
plying, conditions  pertaining  to  temperature,  moisture,  etc., 
and  there  was  a  wide  field  open  for  future  study  in  this 
direction  with  regard  to  the  bacilli  upon  which  other  in- 
fectious disea.se  might  depend  for  their  causation.  The 
power  of  inheriting  immunity  from  certain  of  the  infectious 
diseases  was  also  referred  to,  an  example  of  which  seemed 
to  belong  to  syphilis.  It  was  the  universal  testimony  tb.it 
this  disease  was  most  virulent  immediately  after  its  in- 
troduction among  a  people  previously  unacquainted  with 
it,    whereas   the    iuhabitauis    of    countries   where    it   had 


been  long  in  existence  seemed  to  acquire  partial  immunity 
against  it. 

Dr.  Belficld  concluded  his  remarks  by  pointing  out  the 
benefit  which  would  arise  from  a  more  perfect  knowledge 
of  the  relation  of  germs  to  the  etiology  of  different  diseases 
from  a  sanitary  and  economical  point  of  view,  the  necessity 
for  experimental  research  in  the  settlement  of  questions  re- 
lating to  this  subject  which  were  yet  undecided,  the  ex- 
pense which  such  investigations  necessarily  involved,  and 
the  materi.al  aid  given  by  European  governments  toward 
the  promotion  of  such  scientific  researches,  and  suggested 
that  our  own  Government  might  manifest  a  laudable  ambi- 
tion in  attempts  at  rivalry  in  this  direction,  which  at  pres- 
ent, however,  it  seemed  little  inclined  to  do. 
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MEDICAL  ETHICS  AND  ETIQUETTE. 

COirUENTAIUES    ON    THE    NATIONAL    CODE   OF    ETUICS. 

Br  AUSTIN  FLINT,  M.  D. 

First  Article. 
Introductorv  Remarks. 

It  is  proposed  to  contribute  a  series  of  articles,  to  ap- 
pear in  successive  numbers  of  the  "  New  York  Medical 
Journal,"  each  article  to  consist  of  a  portion  of  the  Code  of 
Ethics  adopted  by  the  American  Medical  Association,  with 
commentaries.  The  remarks  in  this  number  of  the  journal 
are  introductory  to  the  series. 

This  announcement  might  lead  one  who  had  given  to 
the  subject  little  or  no  attention,  to  ask,  "  Wherefore  the 
propriety  of  recognizing  the  principles  of  duty  applied  to 
medicine  as  constituting  a  distinct  branch  of  ethical  sci- 
ence ?  "  "  Arc  not  the  rules  in  ethics  which  would  govern 
the  practitioner  of  medicine  the  same  as  in  other  applica- 
tions ? "  There  are  certain  fundamental  truths  which,  of 
course,  underlie  all  possible  applications  of  ethics ;  but  the 
adaptations  to  different  conditions  of  human  life  call  for 
separate  consideration.  Political  ethics  and  soci.il  ethics 
arc  recognized  different  branches  of  ethical  science.  Ethics 
as  .ipplied  to  the  medical  profession  involves  adaptations 
which  require  to  be  considered  apart  from  the  science  as  a 
whole.  In  various  points  of  view,  the  pr-icti^jc  of  medicine, 
when  contrasted  with  other  pursuits,  is  peculiar.  The 
medical  practitioner  does  not  deal  with  facts  and  laws  hav- 
ing the  exactness  of  those  pertaining  to  physics.  In  em- 
ploying means  for  certain  ends,  he  can  not  calculate  results 
with  mathem.itical  precision.  The  problems  of  disea.«c  em- 
brace many  and  varying  elements,  which  can  not  always  be 
estimated  with  absolute  ccrtiiinty.  They  offer  a  wide  scope 
for  the  exercise  of  judgment  in  the  practical  applications  of 
medical  knowledge.  It  is  by  no  means  easy  in  .ill  cases  for 
the  practitioner  himself  to  judge  correctly  of  the  results  of 
his  practice  ;  and,  for  those  who  are  not  versed  in  the  study 
of  disease,  this  is  an  impossibility ;  hence,  he  is  often 
blamed  undeservedly,  and  as  gftcn,  perhaps,  he   receives 
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praise  not  strictly  his  clue.  People  can  not  form  a  true 
judgment  of  the  merits  of  a  physician  by  the  character  of 
his  work,  as  can  be  done  with  reference  to  mechanical  call- 
ings, and  even  the  sister  professions  of  law  and  theology. 
The  choice  of  a  family  doctor  is  in  inany  instances  deter- 
mined by  other  circumstances  than  those  which  pertain  to 
scientific  knowledge  or  skill,  and,  as  a  rule,  the  relations  be- 
tween the  physician  and  his  patients  are  not  purely  profes- 
sional, but  involve  the  ties  of  friendship,  and  often  affection. 
In  no  other  profession  or  calling  are  extrinsic  means  availa- 
ble for  competition  to  the  same  extent  as  in  the  practice  of 
medicine,  and  in  no  other  pursuit  are  the  opportunities  so 
great  for  ungenerous  or  unscrupulous  advantages.  Under 
these  circumstances  it  is  not  to  be  wondered  at  that  physi- 
cians are  peculiarly  sensitive  respecting  their  professional 
relations  and  rival  practitioners. 

Peculiar  responsibilities  pertain  to  the  practice  of  medi- 
cine, aside  from  those  involved  in  the  treatment  of  cases  of 
disease.  In  the  exercise  of  his  profession,  the  physician 
becomes  intimately  acquainted  with  the  private  character 
of  his  patients.  Weaknesses,  faults,  vices,  can  not  be  con- 
cealed, if  not  confessed.  He  can  not  escape,  if  he  would, 
knowledge  of  family  secrets.  He  is  exposed  to  peculiar 
temptations.  Other  responsibilities  relate  to  the  honor  and 
purity  of  the  profession,  the  promotion  of  medical  knowl- 
edge, the  prevention  of  diseases,  and  the  protection  of  the 
public  health.  The  charitable  gift  of  professional  services 
to  institutions  and  to  individuals  is  an  obligation  which,  with 
certain  limitations,  is  inseparable  from  the  medical  profes- 
sion. Important  obligations  arise  from  the  opportunities 
afforded  by  the  relations  of  physician  and  patient  for  advice 
and  aid  in  overcoming  injurious  and  immoral  habits.  There 
are  duties  connected  with  the  expression  of  opinions  con- 
cerning the  nature,  the  probable  cause,  and  the  termination 
of  diseases  to  patients  and  their  friends,  with  communica- 
tions respecting  the  diseases  of  patients  to  others,  and  with 
testimony  given  in  courts  of  law.  Finally,  moral  obliga- 
tions to  society  are  to  be  fulfilled  by  the  members  of  the 
medical  profession,  individually  and  collectively,  with  refer- 
ence to  irregular  practitioners,  secret  nostrums,  and  all  the 
multitudinous  forms  of  quackery. 

The  rules  of  conduct  adapted  to  the  peculiarities  of  medi- 
cine constitute  medical  ethics.  These  rules  have  a  moral 
weight.  Medical  etiquette,  on  the  other  hand,  consists  of 
the  forms  to  be  observed  in  professional  intercourse.  These 
are  conventional.  They  have  not  the  binding  force  of  eth- 
ical rules ;  nevertheless,  they  claim  observance.  The  medi- 
cal profession  receives  not  a  little  ridicule  for  observing  rules 
of  etiquette,  but  their  observance  is  a  protection  against 
not  only  embarrassment  and  confusion,  but  misapprehen- 
sions and  dissensions,  injurious  alike  to  physicians  and  pa- 
tients. 

If  there  be  ground  for  a  distinct  system  of  ethics  applied 
to  medicine,  the  rules  of  conduct  which  the  system  requires 
should  be  codified.  A  code  of  ethics  adopted  by  the  pro- 
fession represents  the  views  held  by  the  majority  of  its 
members,  and  is,  therefore,  binding  on  all.  It  is  indispen- 
sable for  the  sake  of  reference  whenever  differences  of  opin- 
ion arise.     It  indicates  the  proper  course  to  those  whose 


moral  perceptions  may  be  defective.  It  may  prove  a  safe- 
guard againsD  the  bias  of  personal  interests.  It  thus  con- 
tributes to  the  purity  and  dignity  of  the  medical  profession. 
Much  would  be  gained  in  the  popular  respect  for  the  pro- 
fession were  the  public  better  acquainted  than  they  are  with 
the  ethical  rules  by  which  its  members  assume  to  be  gov- 
erned. It  is,  perhaps,  a  common  impression  that  the  ob- 
jects of  a  code  of  medical  ethics  have  exclusive  reference 
to  the  interests  of  the  medical  profession.  So  far  from  this, 
the  objects  are  of  far  more  importance  to  the  public  welfare 
than  to  physicians.  The  truth  of  this  statement  w^ill  be 
apparent,  without  argument,  to  any  who  will  take  the  trouble 
to  become  acquainted  with  the  provisions  of  the  code.  The 
writer  may  add  that,  in  preparing  these  articles,  he  has  been 
actuated  by  the  hope  that  they  may  do  something  in  the 
way  of  a  general  diffusion  of  knowledge  on  subjects  which 
they  who  are  not  members  of  the  medical  profession  are  apt 
to  think  do  not  in  the  least  concern  them.  These  remarks, 
having  reference  to  the  ethics  of  medicine,  will  apply  meas- 
urably to  the  rules  of  professional  etiquette. 

Prior  to  1847  the  codes  of  medical  ethics  which  existed 
in  this  country  were  instituted  by  State  or  local  societies, 
and  in  many,  probably  in  most,  of  the  States  of  the  Union 
there  were  none.  At  the  convention  w^hich  resulted  in  the 
organization  of  the  American  Medical  Association,  in  1847, 
a  committee,  of  which  the  late  Isaac  Hays  was  chairman, 
were  instructed  to  report  a  code  of  ethics.  This  committee 
reported  a  code  which  was  adopted  unanimously,  and  from 
that  date  it  has  been  recognized  as  the  National  Code 
throughout  the  whole  country.  With  the  single  exception  of 
a  recent  action  by  the  New  York  State  Medical  Society,  this 
code  has  remained  without  any  material  additions  or  modi- 
iications.  It  has  had,  therefore,  the  approval  of  the  medical 
profession  of  the  United  States  for  a  period  of  over  thirty- 
five  years.  It  is  but  justice  to  the  memory  of  an  excellent 
English  physician  to  state  that  the  American  code  is  based 
on  that  prepared  by  Thomas  Percival,  and  published  in 
1803.  Credit  to  Percival  was  given  by  Hays,  in  a  note 
accompanying  his  report,  as  follows :  "  On  examining  a 
great  number  of  codes  of  ethics  adopted  by  different  so- 
cieties in  the  United  States,  it  was  found  that  they  were 
all  based  on  that  by  Dr.  Percival,  and  that  the  phrases  of 
this  writer  were  preserved  to  a  considerable  extent  in  all 
of  them.  Believing  that  language  so  often  examined  and 
adopted  must  possess  the  greatest  of  merits  for  such  a  docu- 
ment as  the  present — clearness  and  precision — and  having  no 
ambition  for  the  honors  of  authorship,  the  committee  which 
prepared  this  code  have  followed  a  similar  course,  and  have 
carefully  preserved  the  words  of  Percival  whenever  they 
convey  the  precepts  it  is  wished  to  inculcate."  Percival's 
code  of  ethics  was  prepared  for  a  son  who  was  about  to 
engage  in  medical  practice,  and  who  died  before  its  publi- 
cation. It  was  dedicated  to  another  son  who  was  engaged 
in  the  study  of  medicine.  In  its  composition,  as  he  says  in 
the  dedication,  his  thoughts  were  directed  to  his  son,  "  with 
the  tenderest  impulse  of  paternal  love,  and  not  a  single 
moral  rule  was  framed  without  a  secret  view  to  his  designa- 
tion, and  an  anxious  wish  that  it  might  influence  his  future 
conduct."    The  following  is  another  quotation  from  the  dedi- 
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cation :  "  The  relations  in  which  a  physician  stands  to  his 
patients,  to  his  brethren,  and  to  the  public,  are  complicated 
and  multifarious,  involving  much  knowledge  of  human  na- 
ture and  extensive  moral  duties.  The  study  of  profc'ssionnl 
ethics,  tlicroforc,  can  not  fail  to  invigorate  and  enlarge  your 
understanding,  while  the  observance  of  the  duties  which 
they  enjoin  will  soften  your  manners,  expand  your  affec- 
tions, and  form  you  to  that  pro[)riety  and  dignity  of  con- 
ihict  which  are  essential  to  the  character  of  a  gentleman." 

The  code  of  the  American  Medical  Association  will  form 
till'  basis  of  these  articles.  The  arrangement  of  topics  adopted 
in  that  code  will  be  followed,  namely:  1st.  The  duties  of 
physicians  to  their  patients,  and  the  obligations  of  patients 
to  their  physicians.  2d.  The  duties  of  physicians  to  each 
ntlier  and  to  the  profession  at  large.  ."Jd.  The  duties  of  the 
profession  to  the  public,  and  the  obligations  of  the  public 
to  the  profession.  The  whole  scries  of  articles  will  em- 
l)race  the  entire  code,  with  such  comments  as  may  suggest 
tlii'inselves.  In  a  few  instances  the  writer  will  venture  upon 
critical  remarks.  In  connection  with  topics  which  belong 
to   mi'dical   ethics    will    be    introduced   remarks   upon    eti- 

l|lK'ttc. 

REMARKS   ON   MKI)I(!AL   ETHICS.* 
Bv   II.   li.   HOPKINS,  M.  I)., 

BlirrALO,  N.  Y. 

Mr.  PiiKSiuKNT  :  In  the  growth  of  the  institutions  of 
government,  students  tirst  notice  a  generally  confessed  want 
of  some  peculiar  service  or  duty,  and  then  an  attempt  upon 
tiic  part  of  tlie  people  to  create  an  organization  for  the  pur- 
poses of  sui)])lying  this  service  or  performing  this  duty.  In 
this  country  the  operation  of  this  law  is  to  produce  corpora- 
lions  more  or  less  permanent  as  to  time,  and  with  functions 
th;it  in  many  an<l  varied  ways  add  something  to  the  comfort 
anil  well-being  of  the  people  at  large.  At  a  period  early  in 
Ihr  history  of  this  State,  the  year  1806,  there  was  a  convic- 
tion in  the  minds  of  the  people  that  an  organized  medical 
profession  would  contribute  to  the  diffusion  of  true  science, 
and  particularly  the  knowledge  of  the  healing  art.  Im])elled 
by  this  c<inviction,  the  people  created  a  corporation  known 
as  the  Medical  Society  of  the  State  of  New  York,  and  de- 
clared that  the  mcnd)ers  of  this  corporation,  and  the  nicm- 
licrs  of  tlic  various  local  corporations  which  it  embraced, 
constituted  the  medical  profession  of  the  State.  There  thus 
cauu'  to  lie,  in  this  State,  an  organized  or  corporate  medical 
])n)fession,  and  the  reason  why  there  was  this  corporate 
medical  profession  was  simply  because  the  people  thought 
they  woidd  be  benetited  by  the  services  of  such  a  special 
class,  and  therefore  made  provision  for  the  class,  and  tor  its 
perju'tuation. 

In  these  enactments  for  the  organization  of  the  medical 
profession,  the  good  of  the  profession  was  not  the  end  to  be 
att.'iincd  ;  the  ultimate  end  sought  was  the  good  of  the 
people. 

In  order  that  the  special  class,  the  profession  of  medi- 
cine, shotdd  be  at  once  ellicient  in  its  work  and  conspicuous 

*  Rend  before  the  Medical  Society  of  the  State  of  New  York,  Feb- 
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among  the  people,  it  was  granted  certain  rights  and  privi- 
leges. Chief  among  these  wa.s  the  right  to  enact  by-laws  for 
its  own  government  and  for  the  control  of  it.<«  own  future. 

The  scope  of  the  grant  to  enact  bydaws,  rules,  and  regu- 
lations was  very  great,  but  wa.s  not  unlimited,  and  the  limits 
were  plainly  stated  by  the  people  at  the  first,  and  liavc 
since  been  rigorously  maintained.  Such  rules  and  regula- 
tions must,  in  general,  tend  to  tlie  diffusion  of  true  gciencc, 
and  particularly  the  knowledge  of  the  healing  art,  and  in 
particular  must  not  be  contrary  to,  nor  inconsistent  with, 
the  laws  of  this  State  or  of  the  United  .States.  But  within 
these  wide  limits  the  people  enacted  that  the  medical  pro- 
fession, in  its  corporate  capacity,  should  shape  and  govern 
its  present  and  future.  The  efficiency  of  the  profession  of 
to-day  demonstrates  the  wisdom  of  our  fathers  and  the 
strength  of  those  institutions  which  rest  in  the  principle  of 
man's  capacity  for  self-government  and  self-development. 

We  arc  assembled  to-day  from  every  part  of  this  Empire 
State,  and  we  are  now  engaged  in  the  consideration  of  a 
i|uestion  which,  in  its  ultimate  analysis,  is  simply  the  ques- 
tion of  how  far  can  the  individual  members  of  the  medical 
|)rofession  of  the  State  of  New  York  be  trusted  with  self- 
government?  How  safe  is  the  honor  of  our  profession  in 
the  keeping  of  its  individual  members  ?  To  what  extent 
can  the  individual  be  trusted  to  determine  and  to  set  forth 
what  is  professional  conduct  in  a  given  case  ?  or.  How  far 
shall  the  corporate  profession  anticipate  the  action  and 
speak  for  the  individual  \ 

The  essence  of  the  question  is.  Are  we  indindually  ca- 
p.able  of  self-government?  It  is  safe  to  say  that  few  events 
in  the  history  of  the  profession  have  attracted  a-s  much  at- 
tention as  did  the  adoption  of  the  present  Code  of  Ethics 
by  this  society. 

.\  construction  has  been  put  upon  the  action  of  the 
society  and  its  new  code  which  has  stirred  the  medical 
profession  of  the  world.  For  the  impression  our  action  in 
making  a  new  code  caused  we  arc  not  responsible ;  with  the 
construction  put  upon  that  code  by  various  individuals  and 
societies  we  primarily  have  little  concern.  In  the  considera- 
tion of  the  question  we  now  have  before  us,  it  is  of  the 
highest  importance  that  we  .should  have  only  clear  ideas  re- 
garding the  step  taken  by  this  society  in  adopting  the  new 
code,  and  regarding  the  nature  of  that  code.  .\nd  in  this 
connection  it  might  be  well  to  remark  that,  because  an  im- 
pression, opinion,  or  belief  is  the  prevailing  impression, 
opinion,  or  belief,  it  does  not  by  any  means  follow  that  the 
same  is  in  like  manner  true.  Instances  in  which  the  nia- 
joritv  have  held  erroneous  opinions  are  too  frequent  to  need 
individual  citjttion. 

We  have  before  seen  that  chief  among  the  grant.s  of  the 
people  to  this  society  wa<  the  grant  of  the  right  to  enact 
by-laws,  rules,  and  regulations  for  the  govenimenf  of  its 
members,  anil  we  shall  do  well  to  recall  the  limitation  placed 
by  the  people  upon  the  exercise  of  this  right.  Our  code  of 
ethics  is  simply  a  by-law,  rule,  or  regidation,  which  we  adopt 
and  enforce  as  an  exercise  of  a  corporate  right.  Such  niles  are 
necessarily  limited — on  the  one  hand  by  our  .sense  of  the 
needs  of  the  profession,  and  on  the  other  by  the  will  of  the 
people,  expressed  in  the  term  "  that  they  shall  not  be  con- 
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trary  to,  nor  inconsistent  with,  the  laws  of  the  State  or  of 
the  United  States." 

The  offense  of  the  code  of  1882  is  found  in  the  sentence 
beginning  with  the  twenty -ninth  line,  and  reads :  "  Members 
of  the  Medical  Society  of  the  State  of  New  York,  and  of 
the  medical  societies  in  affiliation  therewith,  may  meet  in 
consultation  legally  qualified  practitioners  of  medicine." 

In  order  that  we  may  arrive  at  a  correct  appreciation  of 
the  spirit  and  the  letter  of  this  sentence,  it  is  necessary, 
first,  to  come  to  an  understanding  of  what  it  means  "to  be 
entitled  to  all  the  rights  and  privileges  of  the  practice  of 
physic  and  surgery  under  the  laws  of  this  State,"  or,  rather, 
if  one  so  entitled  has  the  right  to  the  consulting  attendance 
of  others  similarly  authorized.  The  first  question  is,  Mr. 
President,  whether  you  have  the  right  to  call  upon  men 
bearing  the  same  commission  as  yourself  for  their  attend- 
ance in  consultation,  when  such  attendance  is  desired  by 
your  patients  or  by  yourself.  If  you,  Mr.  President,  have 
that  right,  then  I  and  many  others  have  the  same  right ;  and 
we  then  come  to  our  second  question,  Where  did  we  get 
this  right  ?  Simple  as  these  questions  may  seem,  upon  their 
answer  rests  the  whole  matter  that  has  taken  so  much  of  the 
time  and  attention  of  the  profession  of  this  land  during  the 
last  year.  That  worthy  men  stand  on  opposing  sides  is 
simply  because  of  the  different  views  held  concerning  the 
nature  and  the  source  of  the  peculiar  rights  of  the  physician. 

To  my  mind  there  is  only  one  answer  that  can  be  given 
to  these  questions,  and  that  is.  The  right  to  practice  physic 
and  surgery  includes  the  right  to  consulting  attendance  of 
physicians,  and  these  rights  come  to  individual  members  of 
the  medical  profession  from  the  people.  To  men  holding 
this  view  of  the  nature  and  source  of  the  rights  of  the  phy. 
sicians  of  this  State  the  code  could  not  refer  to  consulta- 
tions in  language  much  different  from  that  above  used,  and 
still  be  in  accord  with  the  laws  of  the  State.  To  men  who 
maintain  that  a  physician  has  the  right  to  withhold  consult- 
ing attendance  from  another  because  he  does  not  like  him, 
or  does  not  like  the  color  of  his  gloves  or  the  fit  of  his  coat, 
or  because  their  opinions  regarding  the  nature  of  disease  or 
the  remedial  action  of  drugs  differ — to  such  the  language  of 
the  code  of  1882  is  quite  objectionable,  and  from  their 
premises  should  certainly  be  changed.  But  are  these  gen- 
tlemen sure  their  premises  are  perfectly  in  accordance  with 
the  facts  ?  In  case  this  sentence  of  the  code  should  be 
changed  to  make  it  accord  with  expressed  sentiments  of  the 
various  medical  societies  which  have  seen  fit  to  resolve  upon 
this  matter,  it  would  read : 

Members  of  the  Medical  Society  of  the  State  of  New  York, 
and  of  the  medical  societies  in  affiliation  therewith,  shall 
7iot  meet  in  consultation  legally  qualified  practitioners  of 
medicine  who  hold  views  usually  held  by  homoeopathic  or 
eclectic  physicians.  The  code  of  1849  was  not  worded  in 
just  this  way,  but  the  practice  under  that  code  is  fiiirly  ex- 
pressed by  the  restrictive  clause  just  quoted.  We  should 
not  be  afraid  to  show  our  colors  on  this  question,  and  the 
friends  of  the  present  code  have  the  right  to  ask  its  oppo- 
sers  to  support  a  code  which  shall  plainly  set  forth  the  prin- 
ciples for  which  they  declaim.  That  their  views  are  fairly 
presented   above    we    maintain,  and  would   ask   attention 


to  a  few  points  of  criticism  upon  such  a  rule  of  conduct. 
Although  this  supposed  code  differs  in  its  letter  from  that 
of  1 849,  the  spirit  is  the  same  in  each,  and  for  purposes  of 
criticism  they  may  be  considered  as  one.  Mr.  President, 
such  a  regulation  could  not  be  enacted  and  enforced,  for  the 
reason  that  it  would  not  only  be  inconsistent  with  the  laws 
of  the  State,  but  would  be  contrary  to  them,  and  in  direct 
violation,  or  attempt  to  violate,  the  acts  of  1857  and  of 
1865,  creating  the  homoeopathic  and  eclectic  professions. 

In  these  acts  the  people  decreed  that  the  members  of 
these  societies  were  physicians  entitled  to  all  the  rights  and 
privileges  of  the  practice  of  physic  and  surgery  under  the 
laws  of  this  State,  while  the  code  of  1849  and  our  supposed 
code  assert  that  they  are  not  physicians,  and  are  not  en- 
titled to  the  rights  peculiar  to  physicians. 

Since  April  13,  1857,  the  code  of  ethics  of  this  society 
has  been  illegal  and  void,  and  any  attempt  on  our  part  to 
enforce  its  provisions  would  have  been  to  make  war  upon 
the  people  of  the  State  of  New  York.  This  statement  is 
made  without  reservation  or  qualification,  and  I  challenge  any 
man  here  at  this  time,  or  at  any  time,  to  show  its  incorrect- 
ness. The  people  of  this  State,  for  their  own  purposes, 
created  the  corporations  known  as  the  State  and  County 
Medical  Societies,  and  declared  that  their  members  should 
have  all  the  rights  of  physicians ;  and  the  people  (perhaps 
not  with  the  same  wisdom)  created  the  homoeopathic  and 
eclectic  societies,  and  similarly  decreed  that  their  members 
should  have  and  exercise  all  the  rights  of  physicians  under 
the  laws  of  the  State.  No  matter  whether  it  suits  our  taste 
or  whether  it  does  not,  whether  it  seems  to  us  wise  or  un- 
wise, whether  we  like  it  or  whether  we  do  not  like  it,  this 
is  the  case,  and  our  code  of  ethics,  if  we  would  have  one, 
must  recognize  the  fact,  and  bow  before  the  will  of  the  sov- 
ereign people.  We  must  remember  that  we  exist  by  the 
will  of  the  people  for  the  good  of  the  people,  and  that  it 
does  not  rest  with  us  to  say  when,  or  for  what  cause,  the 
people  have  forfeited  their  rights  to  our  services ;  and  when 
the  corporate  medical  profession,  when  this  society,  an- 
nounces that  its  members  may  not  meet  in  consultation 
legally  qualified  practitioners,  we  attempt  to  dictate  to  the 
people,  to  sit  in  judgment  upon  the  wisdom  of  their  legis- 
lative enactments;  we  arrogate  to  ourselves  powers  that  in 
no  manner  or  degree  belong  to  us,  and  we  do  that  which 
we  can  ill  afford  to  do — we  make  our  profession  ridiculous. 

There  are  men  in  our  profession  who  do  not  seem  to  grasp 
the  meaning  of  the  restriction  placed  upon  the  rights  of 
State  and  county  societies  to  enact  bj-laws,  rules,  and  regu- 
lations. We  have  a  vague  and  general  conception  that  such 
by-laws,  rules,  and  regulations  must  not  be  opposed  to  the 
laws  of  the  State,  whereas  the  fact  is,  they  "  must  not  be 
contrary  to  nor  inconsistent  with  "  such  laws ;  and  in  this 
language  the  term  "  not  be  contrary  to  "  is  strong  enough, 
but  the  weakest  part  of  the  phrase,  and  may  be  considered 
to  apply,  as  it  were,  to  the  letter  of  the  law,  while  the 
strength  of  the  restriction  is  found  in  the  term  "  nor  incon- 
sistent with."  The  former  may  be  evaded  much  easier  than 
the  latter,  which  is  far  more  sweeping  and  comprehensive, 
and  includes  not  only  the  letter,  but  the  more  subtle  spirit  as 
well.    We  must  not  forget,  therefore,  that  the  people  are  far 
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more  strict  with  us  than  that  our  rules  and  regulations  should 
not  be  contrary  to  law ;  and  hence  it  is  that,  if  we  would 
avoid  the  legal  inconsistency  which  would  invalidate  our 
rules,  those  rules  must  cither  not  mention  the  subject  of 
consultations,  or  must  treat  that  question  as  it  is  treated  by 
the  code  of  1882.  We  liave  now  practically  before  us  these 
(|ucstions:  What  are  the  rights  of  physicians  in  the  matter 
of  consultations?  and  What  was  the  operation  of  the  laws  of 
1857  and  1865  upon  the  members  of  the  homa-opathic  and 
eclectic  medical  societies  created  thereby  ?  That  the  true 
answer  to  these  questions  is  found  in  the  code  of  1882  I 
think  all  unbiased  people  will  agree,  and  we  should  not  for- 
get that,  if  this  answer  is  true,  it  will  be  none  the  less  so 
even  if  this  society  votes  to  the  contrarj'. 

In  the  foregoing  I  have  attempted  to  make  prominent 
the  relations  of  the  profession  to  the  medical  law  of  the 
State,  as  well  as  the  relations  of  the  profession  to  the 
people — the  law-making  power. 

This  is  done  for  the  reason  that  this  society,  the  ex- 
ponent of  the  profession,  undertakes  to  declare  to  the  world 
through  our  code  of  ethics  what  are  those  relations,  and  it 
is,  before  all  things,  important  that  the  utterances  of  this 
society  upon  this  subject  should  be  such  as  to  need  no  re- 
vision. 

At  first  glance,  it  would  be  supposed  that  there  could 
not  by  any  possibility  be  two  opinions  among  physicians 
upon  the  questions  involved  in  this  issue  ;  that  the  elements 
were  so  few  and  so  simple  that  there  could  be  no  question 
Hi)out  their  interpretation.  But  the  fact  is,  that  the  medi- 
cal profession  of  the  wliole  civilized  world  is  to-day  in  two 
nimps,  anxiously  watching  the  deliberations  of  this  society 
upon  this  (jucstion. 

It  may  not  come  amiss  to  spend  a  moment  in  hasty  re- 
view of  some  of  the  utterances  of  the  fathers  of  the  profes- 
sion, and  see  what  light  those  views  will  throw  upon  this 
question. 

Such  a  review  is  more  particularly  necessary  at  this  time 
for  tiie  reason  that  the  opposers  of  our  present  code  have 
done  much  to  create  the  impression  that  the  adoption  of 
such  code  was  in  every  way  revolutionary,  and  opposed  to 
all  the  traditions  of  the  profession ;  while  the  fact  is  that 
one  can  not  make  even  a  cursory  study  of  the  writings  of 
the  groat  minds  of  the  early  days  of  this  society  without 
being  struck  with  the  fact  that  those  men  foresaw  the 
dangers  and  trials  of  the  present,  and  time  after  time  warned 
the  profession,  in  no  uncertain  tones,  ag;iinst  the  very  dangers 
which  now  menace  our  future. 

The  principles  and  practice  of  the  best  men  in  this  so- 
ciety found  expression,  in  the  year  1823,  in  a  System  of 
Medical  Ethics.  This  system  was  the  result  of  the  labors  of 
a  committee  of  the  most  eminent  medical  men  of  their 
times,  who  were  appointed  February  8,  1821,  were  ordered 
to  sit  again  July  5,  1822,  and  who  reported  February  6, 
1823 — just  sixty  years  ago  this  day.  This  system  was  the 
exponent  and  guide  of  the  profession  from  the  time  of  its 
a<loptiou  until  the  year  1849,  when  it  was  supplanteil  by 
the  code  of  the  American  Medical  Association. 

I  would  ask  the  gentlemen  who  oppose  the  code  of 
1882  to  construe  the  acts  of  1857  and  1805  in  the  liirht  of 


this  provision  of  our  primitive  code.  Section  8 — Specifica- 
tions of  Medical  Ethics  in  Practice — says : 

"  Honor  and  justice  particularly  forbid  a  medical  prac- 
titioner infringing  upon  the  rights  of  another  laho  it  le'jally 
accredited,  and  whose  character  is  not  impeached  bj-  public 
opinion,  or  civil  or  medical  authority,  whetlier  lie  be  a  na- 
tive, or  a  stranger  settled  in  the  country.  There  is  no  dif- 
ference between  physicians  but  such  as  result  from  their 
personal  talents,  medical  acquirements  or  experience ;  and 
the  public,  from  the  services  they  receive,  are  the  natural 
judges  of  their  intellectual  advantages." 

I  recommend  the  careful  study  of  this  condensed  sermon 
on  ethics  to  the  men  who  have  started  the  cry  that  the 
code  of  1882  is  disloyal  to  the  profession.  I  wish  it  could  be 
read  in  the  ears  of  every  physician  in  this  State  or  country 
who  has  seen  fit  to  impugn  the  motives  of  the  members  of 
the  special  committee  who  had  the  courage  to  recommend 
the  unpopular  truth,  and  earnestly  hope  that  every  member 
of  this  society  who  has  a  vote  upon  this  question  will 
weigh  well  these  lines  of  wisdom,  and  learn  from  them  what 
the  fathers  thought  concerning  the  relations  which  should 
exist  between  legally  qualified  physicians. 

In  my  judgment,  the  code  of  1882  is  simply  a  construc- 
tion of  the  existing  medical  law  of  the  State  in  the  light  of 
the  principles  of  our  primitive  system  i>f  ethics.  And  I  fur- 
ther contend  that  the  wholesale  distribution  of  medical  di- 
plomas, sought  and  valued  because  they  are  licenses  to  prac- 
tice, which  has  been  going  on  for  the  past  half-century,  has 
not  given  us  a  profession  in  any  way  superior,  in  regard  to 
personal  dignity,  elevation  of  character,  or  professional 
pride  and  ambition,  to  the  medical  profession  of  the  early 
years  of  this  society  ;  that  the  calm,  judicious,  and  unbiased 
utterances  of  such  men  as  Homayne,  Wilson,  Rodgers, 
Stearns,  Manlv,  and  I'ascalis  are  to-day  safe  and  conipetent 
guides  in  matters  of  ethics.  The  American  Medical  Asso- 
ciation was  organized  for  the  purpose  of  niising  the  stand- 
ard of  medical  education  and  attainment  in  this  country, 
and  for  years  the  best  men  in  that  association  were  ap- 
pointed upon  committees,  and  made  annual  reports  upon 
the  various  questions  pertaining  to  matters  of  medical  edu- 
cation and  ethics.  In  1852,  the  Committee  on  Medical 
Education  were  fortunate  in  having  for  their  chairman  Dr. 
Worthington  Hooker,  of  New  Haven,  who  presented  to 
the  a.«sociation  a  most  elaborate  and  thoughtful  report. 

Such  an  impression  was  made  by  this  report  that  this 
society  ordered  the  complete  paper  republished  in  its  pro- 
ceedings, and  it  appears  in  the  Transactions  for  1852. 

Much  of  the  thought  of  this  report  is  pertinent  to  our 
present  consideration,  and  I  would  ask  your  attention  to  a 
few  sentences,  and  would  remind  you  that  they  stand  in- 
dorsed by  the  combined  gtrength  of  the  national  and  our 
own  State  society. 

"  In  connection  with  the  subject  of  organization,  it  be- 
comes an  interesting  inquiry.  What  should  be  the  Itpal  posi- 
tion of  the  profession  i  It  is  manifest  that  it  can  not  be  the 
same  in  this  that  it  is  in  some  other  countries.  It  must  be 
conformed  to  the  genius  of  our  institutions,  it  must  recog- 
nize most  fully  the  voluntary  principle.  .\ny  pl.in  which 
docs  not  recognize  this  can  not  succeed.     It  is  in  vain  to 
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attempt  the  enforcement  of  any  direct  legal  restriction  upon 
the  people  in  regard  to  medicines. 

"  That  there  should  be  some  laws  in  relation  to  the 
medical  profession  there  is  no  question.  In  the  opinion  of 
the  committee,  the  object  of  these  laws  should  be  simply 
this  :  to  give  protection  to  those  measures  which  are  calculated 
to  secure  to  the  community  a  well-educated  body  of  physi- 
cians. Everything  inconsistent  with  the  attainment  of  this 
object  should  be  discarded.  The  medical  profession  should 
be  a  single  body  of  men  without  any  set  of  opinions.  And 
the  ground  of  admission  to  their  ranks  should  have  no  ref- 
erence to  opinions  ;  but  there  should  be  the  greatest  latitude 
in  this  respect.  Character  and  education  should  furnish  the 
only  basis  of  membership.  We  are  persuaded  that  if  the 
profession  as  a  whole  should  take  this  view  of  the  subject, 
we  should  stand  in  a  much  better  position  before  the  pub- 
lic than  we  now  do.  We  should  then  be  able  to  propose 
to  the  community  the  question,  clean  and  stripped  of  all 
incidental  and  embarrassing  considerations,  whether  they 
would  sustain  an  educated  or  an  uneducated  profession. 
But,  when  other  grounds  are  taken,  and  opinions  are  made 
in  any  degree  the  basis  of  admission  or  expulsion,  we  lose 
this  respect  and  confidence,  for  we  enter  into  competition 
with  opinionists  of  every  grade,  and  upon  their  own  level. 
At  this  moment  the  strife  between  the  regular  profession 
and  other  self-constituted  medical  bodies  is  regarded,  by 
even  sensible  men  in  the  community,  as  being  for  the  most 
part  a  war  of  opinions. 

"  And  some  ground  is  given  them  for  this  view  of  the 
subject  by  occasional  acts  by  individuals,  or  even  by  some 
of  our  associations.  .  .  . 

"  If  this  ground  should  be  distinctly  and  firmly  taken  by 
the  great  body  of  medical  men,  we  should  then  stand  be- 
fore our  legislatures  and  the  community  upon  a  basis  which 
would  commend  itself  to  the  judgment  of  every  reasonable 
man.  But  any  act  on  the  part  of  physicians  which  trenches 
in  any  degree  upon  freedom  of  opinion,  prevents  our  hold- 
ing successfully  this  broad  ground  before  the  public." 

Mr.  President,  I  have  endeavored  to  set  forth  reasons 
why  the  code  of  1882  is  worthy  of  our  support,  in  that  its 
utterances  are  in  harmony  with  the  letter  and  the  spirit  of 
the  medical  law  of  the  State  ;  and  I  would  now  maintain 
that  the  principles  enunciated  in  the  quotation  just  made 
support  the  assertion  that  the  action  of  this  society  in 
adopting  its  present  code  was  wise  and  expedient. 

We  know  full  well  that  it  is  one  thing  to  feel  sure  that 
a  certain  declaration  of  principle  is  well  founded,  incapable 
of  controversion,  and  quite  another  matter,  to  be  sure,  that 
it  is  expedient  at  this  time  to  formally  set  forth  and  publish 
such  a  declaration.  A  conclusion  upon  the  latter  question 
includes  the  consideration  of  all  the  facts  comprised  in  the 
former,  and  many  more  besides ;  but  one  can  not  study  the 
writings  of  the  leading  men  in  our  profession — the  men  who 
have  devoted  so  much  of  their  talents  to  the  organization 
and  maintenance  of  the  various  corporate  associations  of 
the  profession.  State  and  national — associations  whose  ob- 
jects are  the  up-building  of  the  professional  character,  the 
attempt  to  realize  the  ideal,  the  good  physician ;  one  can 
not  learn  of  these  old  masters  and  not  be  convinced  that  the 


policy  of  the  profession  of  this  State,  as  shaped  by  the 
code  of  1849,  has  been  based  upon  false  premises,  has  been 
untrue  to  the  genius  of  our  art  and  of  our  institutions,  has 
not  commended  itself  to  the  judgment  of  reasonable  men, 
and  that  its  reformation  is  called  for  by  every  argument  of 
fidelity,  justice,  and  expedienc}'. 

Mr.  President,  I  would  close  with  the  thought  implied 
in  the  word  "  expedient."  Is  it  expedient  that  the  profes- 
sion of  this  State  should  shape  its  policy  by  the  code  of 
1882? 

My  mind  is  absolutely  overwhelmed  in  the  attempt  to 
grasp  the  issues  involved  in  this  question.  The  facts  in- 
volved in  the  relations  which  should  exist  between  the  in- 
dividual members  of  the  profession  ;  between  the  members 
of  the  profession  and  their  patients  ;  between  the  profession 
and  the  people  who  make  the  State  ;  between  the  profession 
of  to-day  and  the  profession  of  the  future  ;  between  the  sci- 
ence of  to-day,  its  imperfections,  its  limitations,  its  unde- 
velopment,  and  the  science  of  the  future,  with  its  full  frui- 
tion, its  glorious  realities — all  these  are  involved  in  this 
question  of  expediency. 

Never  in  the  history  of  this  society  has  a  more  mo- 
mentous question  come  up  for  its  consideration  and  deci- 
sion ;  and,  as  that  decision  is  given,  will  the  profession  of  this 
State,  like  the  chosen  people  of  old,  this  day  go  over  Jor- 
dan, or  turn  back  to  wander  in  the  wilderness  ?  Men  have 
said,  and  I  have  blamed  them  for  it,  that  the  code  of  1882 
is  revolutionary  ;  but  they  are  right ;  it  is  revolutionary,  and 
the  profession  under  its  guidance  would  be  like  the  traveler 
who  has  been  following  a  will-o'-the-wisp,  but  at  length  dis- 
cerns the  beacon  light  of  a  mansion  where  he  fain  would 
be,  and  resolutely  sets  his  face  in  that  direction  and  deter- 
mines to  brave  all  dangers,  to  overcome  all  obstacles,  to 
surmount  all  difficulties,  that  after  many  trials  he  may  rest 
and  be  refreshed  in  the  mansion  of  many  delights — the  in- 
telligent confidence  of  a  free  people. 


TRICHINIASIS  IN  ITS  EELATION  TO  PUB- 
LIC HEALTH  AXD  NATIONAL  ECON- 
OMY. 

By  frank  S.  billings.  Vet.  Suho., 

BOSTON. 

Second  Article. 

TRICHINIASIS    IN    SWINE. 

As  has  been  previously  mentioned,  trichinse  were  first 
discovered  in  the  flesh  of  the  hog  by  Leidy,  in  1847. 

It  is  to  German  observers  that  we  must  look  almost  en- 
tirely for  any  statistical  statements  with  reference  to  the 
percental  infection  of  swine  with  trichinte ;  for  in  no  other 
country  is  there,  at  present,  anything  approaching  a  syste- 
matic examination  of  pork,  and  even  in  Germany  there  is 
still  much  room  for  improvement.  To  make  such  statistics 
really  valuable,  it  is  absolutely  necessary  that  the  law  should 
require  all  hogs  to  be  examined  for  trichince,  and  they  should 
be  examined  before  the  carcasses  are  cut  up  for  distribution  or 
packing  ;  and,  again,  the  pillars  of  the  diaphragm  should  in- 
variably be  the  part  examined,  while  the  examination  may 
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also  extend  to  other  parts.  Unless  there  is  uniformity 
among  all  observers  as  to  the  part  of  the  hog  selected  for 
examination,  all  comparison  of  the  results  obtained  is  next 
to  useless.  As  has  been  shown,  the  pillars  of  the  dia- 
j)liragm  are  that  portion  of  the  hog  which  is  earliest  and 
most  richly  infected  with  trichin.'c  ;  and,  as  there  is  no  evi- 
dence that  this  part  has  been  selected  by  German  inspectors 
an  the  portion  to  be  invariably  examined,  I  must  say  that 
I  think  the  ratio  of  infection  would  be  found  still  larger 
were  this  part  examined. 

The  best  sources  from  wliictli  Ic;  obtain  (iorman  statistics 
are:  Virchow's  "Arcliiv,"  "  Viertcljahrsschrift  f.  gerichtl. 
Mcdicin,"  "  Deutsche  Zcitschrift  f.  Thiermedicin,"  "  Veteri- 
iiair.  Berichte"  of  Hanover  ami  Saxony,  "  Archiv  f  Thicr- 
lieilkundc,"  and  the  "Mitthcilungcn  a.  d.  tbii^rilrztlichcn 
Praxis  d.  preussischen  Staate." 

From  these  sources  have  been  compiled  the  tollowing: 

Rostock.     Petri  reports : 

1969. . .  .NumbT  of  hogs  ciamincd,    B,-157,  tricliiiious,     1 

1871 "  "  "  "  6,520,  "  2 

1872 "  •'  '•  "  6,556,  "  0 

1873 "  "  "  "  6,441,  "  3 

1874 "  "  "  "  0,731,  "  2 

1875 "  "  "  "  7,222,  "  5 

1876 "  "  "  "  7,166,  "  0 

1877 "  "  "  "  7,562,  "  2 

Total 53,653  15 

Peioeiilago  1  : 3,643. 

For  Ijrauuscliweig,  Uhde  reports  wIkiIc  nuiiibcr  exam- 
ined between  1800  and  1880,  111,800  hogs;  trichinous,  29. 

1806-1867  there  was  found  1  hog,  of  every  6,700  exiunined,  trichinous. 

1H67-1868  "  "  '•  1  "  "  "  5,700  "  " 

1868-1869  "  "  "  1  "  "  "  14,500  "  " 

1869-1870  "  "  "  1  "  "  "  15,300  "  " 

1871-1872  "  "  "  1  "  "  "  13,:i87  "  " 

1872-1873  "  "  "  1  "  "  "  4,874  "  " 

1873-1874  "  "  "  1  "  "  "  5,129  " 

1874-1875  "  "  "  1  "  "  "  7,004  " 

1876-1876  "  "  "  1  "  "  "  13,183 

1870-1877  "  "  "  1  "  "  "  7,127  "  " 

1877-1678  "  "  "  1  ' 5,879  "  " 

1878-1879  "  "  "  1  "  "  "  10,397  "  " 

1879-1880  "  "  "  1  "  "  "  3,857 

Pri'ssun  Statistics. 

No.  of  hoes  No.  ofofll- 

ctAintDed.  Trichinous.  Mossly.  dal  oxainlnera. 

1876 1,728,595  800  4,706  11,915 

1877 2,057,272  701  6,434  12,805 

1878 2,524,106  1,222  6,165  16,251 

1879 8,164,656  1,938  9,609  17,413 

1880 3,342,303  2,284  11,379  18,332 

Total....  12,81 6,831  6,945 

Percentage,  1  :  1,846. 

The  Prussian  report  for  1880  deserves  some  special  con- 
sideration. 

The  percentage  of  trioliiniasi.s  among  hogs  has,  we  see, 
constantly  incroa.sed  with  each  year  since  1876.  In  1879 
it  wa.s  1  : 1,632,  and  in  1880,  1  :  1,400,  which  must  be  attri- 
buted either  to  greater  exactness  among  the  examiners,  or 
to  the  numerical  augmentation  of  the  latter.  In  lu'rliii,  the 
per  cent,  of  infection  was  (1880)  1  :  1,247,  while   in  Poseii, 
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of  the  number  examined,  1 :  138  was  found  trichinous.  No 
endeavor,  of  any  moment,  has  as  yet  been  made  in  Ger- 
many to  arrive  at  the  original  source  from  which  hogs  be- 
come infected.  Three  hunilred  and  twenty-nine  cases  of 
triehiniasis  among  human  beings,  and  four  deaths,  are  re- 
corded. These  ca.ses  were  all  traced  to  the  consumption  of 
improperly  cooked,  or  insufficiently  examined,  pork.  In 
iJerlin  there  were  l)ut  sixteen  ea.scs  of  human  triehiniasis,  a 
much  smaller  number  than  in  any  previous  years,  which  is 
attributed  to  the  greater  stringency  with  which  the  exami- 
nations arc  carried  out.  One  of  these  ca.scs  is  instructive 
from  the  fact  that  the  person  who  died  consumed  a  piece 
of  raw  pork  known  to  be  trichinous,  in  order  to  show  his 
disbelief  in  the  danger  from  eating  such  meat.  Of  exami- 
nations of  American  pork  this  report  says :  Three  thousand 
and  thirty  infected  pieces  were  found. 

Such  an  examination  of  American  pork  is  absolutely 
without  statistical  value,  as  no  one  knows  how  many  such 
pieces  come  from  the  same  hog,  for  at  least  two  sides,  two 
shoulders,  and  two  hams  could  come  from  one  and  the 
same  hog  in  the  same  lot  or  consignment  of  smoked  or 
salted  American  pork.  The  report  says :  "  No  examiner 
should  be  expected  to  investigate  more  than  twenty  sides  a 
day."(0_ 

In  Schleswig,  of  782  "amerikanischen  Rouladen,"  8 
were  found  trichinous;  of  1,952  sides,  64;  of  3,900  ham.s, 
60 ;  and  of  13  shoulders,  3.  At  Stettin,  72,230  American 
sides  were  examined,  and  1,124  were  found  trichinous. 

The  number  of  swine  infected  with  eysticercus  ccUulosa?, 
the  embryo  of  the  human  tape-worm,  Ticnia  solium,  is  worthy 
of  American  consideration. 

From  Hamburg,  Germany,  we  have  the  following  in- 
structive, as  well  as  suggestive,  statistics: 

1878.  .Of  36,510  American  bams  exainincJ, 397  trichioous. 

1878.. Of  14,003         "  sides         "  86 

1 878..0f  17,113  European  hams        "         S  " 

1878.. Of      222        "         sides  and  10,888  hogs  ex- 
amined  none         " 

1879.  .Of  79,804  American  hams  oiaiuiued 1,087 

1879.  .Of  22,749         "          sides  and  shouldcra  exam- 
ined       196         " 

1879.  .Of  28,710  European  hams  examined 2         " 

1879.. Of  16,204         "  hogs         "         1 

1880.  .Of  65,008  American  hams        "         566         " 

1880.  .Of  23,589         "         sides         "         270 

1880.  .Of  49,943  European   hams,  sidcii,  and  hogs  ex- 
amined   uuno         " 

At  Blankenburg,  from  1864  to  1865,  7:8,000  hogs  ex- 
amined, and  but  1  found  trichinous. 

At  Hanover,  from  1865  to  1866,  18,656  hogs  examined, 
and  12  found  trichinous. 

At  Frankfort  on  the  Oder,  8,000  hogs  examined  (1875 
to  1876),  and  4  found  infected. 

At  Copenhagen,  1867,  8,174  examined,  .ind  15  trichi- 
nous. 

At  Charkov  (Russia),  1870,  3,550  examined,  and  5 
trichinous. 

These  statistics  could  be  multiplied  ad  lib.,  but  they 
.are  sufficient  to  demonstrate  the  results  of  continental  ex- 
aminations.    It  is  to  be  greatly  regretted  that   no  other 
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country  gives  any  statistics  whatever  as   to  the  examina- 
tions of  pork  for  tricliinse. 

TRICHIN.*    IN    AMERICAN    PORK. 

The  question  of  the  percental  infection  of  American 
hogs  with  trichinae  is  one  of  immense  importance,  not  only 
from  an  economical  stand-point,  but  from  that  of  public 
health  as  well.  Before  discussing  the  various  opinions 
which  exist  upon  this  point,  it  will  be  as  well  to  consider 
the  results  of  a  few  examinations  aside  from  those  quoted 
from  the  Hamburg  reports : 

At  Rostock,  Germany,  12  of  622  American  sides  were 
found  trichinous. 

At  Gothenburg,  8  out  of  210. 

At  Elbing,  2  per  cent,  of  the  pieces  examined. 

At  Schleswig-IIolstein,  of  5,673  pieces,  47  infected. 

Professor  Mueller,  of  the  Berlin  Veterinary  College, 
wrote  me  in  December,  1880,  that  of  <?<?  live  American  hoffs 
— part  of  a  shipment — that  had  been  sent  to  Dresden,  the  in- 
spector there  found  14  trichinous. 

Dr.  Loring *  says :  "I  do  not  know  that  Germany  or 
France  has  even  examined  for  this  disease  in  live  hogs. 

"  Where  ignorance  is  bliss  'tis  folly  to  be  wise." 

The  foregoing  was  reported  by  me  in  American  papers 
at  the  time,  and  subsequently  in  the  Report  of  the  Imperial 
Board  of  Health  of  Germany,  and  several  German  medical 
reviews ;  and  could  have  been  as  well  known  to  our  agricul- 
tural department  as  the  presence  of  pleuro-pneumonia  in 
the  District  of  Columbia,  a  fact  ocular  demonstration  of 
diseased  lungs  could  scarcely  force  upon  eyes  blurred  by 
political  blindness. 

At  Turin,  Italy,  February,  1879,  4  per  cent,  of  a  lot  of 
Cincinnati  hams  were  found  trichinous,  which  led  to  gov- 
ernmental restrictions  being  placed  upon  further  importa- 
tions. 

The  continual  recurrence  of  such  facts  has  caused  a  more 
or  less  strong  feeling  on  the  Continent  of  Europe  against 
the  use  of  American  pork — a  feeling  which  nationalism  and 
the  public  prints  have  fostered  to  the  fullest  extent. 

The  result  has  been  that  in  several  countries  restrictive 
measures  have  been  introduced  regulating  the  importation 
of  American  pork  which  no  one  with  the  true  facts  before 
his  mind  can  deny  the  justice  of.  Naturally,  the  old  adage, 
"  touch  a  man's  pocket  and  you  touch  his  heart,"  found  il- 
lustration upon  this  side  of  the  Atlantic.  It  was  protection, 
but  justified,  carried  home  to  the  American  producers  for 
more  sensible  protection  than  the  American  principle,  which 
utterly  ignores  the  masses,  the  consumers,  for  the  benefit  of 
the  few. 

An  embargo  against  the  importation  of  American  pork 
on  account  of  trichinfe  is  especially  justifiable,  as  it  is  large- 
ly the  masses — viz.,  the  poorer  classes — that  are  consumers 
of  that  article. 

This  measure  tends  to  protect  the  poor  man's  health, 
while  American  protection  tends  to  make  the  cost  of  living 
as  severe  as  possible. 


*  Letter  to  Health  Congress. 


The  result  has  been :  The  pork  interest  became  alarmed 
and  called  upon  our  Government  to  help  them. 

Our  consuls,  all  over  Europe,  were  requested  to  make 
inquiries  as  to  the  true  nature  of  these  reports,  and  to  no- 
tify our  Government  as  to  the  results  of  their  examinations. 
One  thing  in  their  reports  is  very  manifest :  they  went  for 
information  chiefly  to  importers,  persons  interested  nearly 
as  much  as  the  American  exporter.  It  is  not  ray  purpose 
to  refer  to  these  reports  in  detail,  but  they  displayed  fully 
as  much  patriotic  defense  of  the  non-trichinous  condition  of 
American  pork  as  the  Continentals  did  in  the  opposite  di- 
rection. Unfortunately,  Europeans  had  some  figures  to 
help  their  case  that  were  hard  to  get  over.  An  earnest  de- 
sire to  arrive  at  the  truth  of  the  matter  pervaded  neither 
our  representatives  at  home  nor  abroad. 

As  with  contagious  pleuro-pneumonia  of  our  cattle,  so 
with  trichiniasis  of  our  h(jgs.  Our  Government  adopted  a  pre- 
varicating and  cowardly  course  ;  it  sought  to  "  bluff  down  " 
the  results  of  foreign  examinations,  and  either  did  not  seek 
to  know  the  results,  or  ignored  home  examinations. 

In  the  face  of  a  Report  of  the  State  Board  of  Health  of 
Massachusetts — numerous  copies  of  which  were  sent  to 
Washington,  which  contained  a  paper  on  the  subject  of 
trichiniasis,  and  statistics  of  the  examination  of  the  largest 
number  of  hogs  which  had,  until  then,  been  made  in  this 
country — the  State  Department  at  Washington  published  a 
singular  document,  which  requires  our  attention. 

Clauses  8,  9,  and  10  read  as  follows: 

8.  "  That  the  percentage  of  American  hogs  infected  with 
trichinifi  is,  in  all  probability,  by  reason  of  the  superiority  of 
the  breed,  and  feeding,  much  less  than  that  among  the  hogs  of 
any  other  country." 

(a)  When  a  government  through  any  of  its  departments 
makes  a  statement  with  reference  to  any  question  of  so 
grave  importance  as  trichince  in  our  pork,  it  should  have 
some  stronger  grounds  than  a  "probability  "  upon  which  to 
support  its  assertions. 

There  are  no  records  of  the  Government  ever  having 
authorized  any  examination  of  American  hogs  for  trichinae. 

(6)  Who  ever  heard  of  the  breed  of  hogs  having  any 
influence  upon  trichinae-infection  ?  Who  was  the  learned 
informant  of  our  Government  in  this  matter  ? 

Superiority  of  feeding,  so  far  as  grain  is  concerned,  has 
but  little  influence  upon  trichinae-infection,  if  any  at  all,  so 
long  as  hogs  are  allowed  to  root  in  refuse  or  run  at  large. 

Such  assertions  can  not  be  justifiably  made  until  we 
know  the  original  source  from  which  hogs  derive  trichince. 

With  reference  to  "  corn-feeding,"  Dr.  Jansen  T.  Payne  * 
makes  some  assertions  which  are  of  interest,  but  equally  ridic- 
ulous with  the  foregoing,  and  show  very  little  study  of  the 
trichinae  question.  He  says,  of  the  hogs  he  examined  at  New 
Orleans:  "All  the  hogs  infected  with  trichinae  are  corn- 
fed  ANIMALS  ;  no  mast-fed  animals  were  found  to  be  infected," 
which  is  as  much  as  saying  that  corn-feeding  is  a  cause  of 
trichiniasis — an  assertion,  as  an  investigator,  I  should  be 
ashamed  to  have  to  father.  Wild  hogs  that  are  not  corn- 
fed  have  been  found  infected  with  trichinae. 

*  Ninth  Annual  Meeting  of  American  Public  Health  Association. 
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9.  "  That  freedom  from  trichiniasis  of  the  two  great pork- 
cowmmiwj  centers  of  the  West,  Chicago  and  Cincinnati,  fur- 
nishes the  stronijest  possible  evidence  of  the  purity  of  Ameri- 
can pork.  In  Chicago,  of  40,000  deatlis,  with  causes  re- 
ported, for  a  series  of  years,  ordij  two  were  from  trichiniasis. 
During  the  same  time  none  were  reported  in  Cincinnati." 

(c)  Does  the  author  moan  tiiat  the  people  of  tliese  two 
cities  consume  more   pork   than  those  of  New  York,  or  the 
packing-houses? 
.'  ((/)  The  consumption  of  pork  as  food  bears  no  relation 

whatever  to  the  number  of  cases  of  trichiniasis  among  peo- 
ple. One  might  almost  he  justified  in  s;iying  that  the  con- 
sumption of  known  trichinout  pork  did  not. 

The  way  it  is  eaten  docs,  however.  Well  cooked  or  not, 
that  is  the  question. 

Clause  10  indorses  the  last  assertion  : 

"The  reported  cases  of  trichiniasis  among huiii;iti  Keings 
have  resulted  from  eating  uncooked  pork,"  etc. 

Hundreds  of  cases  of  trichinous  infection  arc  either  so 
slight  as  to  escape  tlie  attention  of  the  doctors,  or  do  not 
cause  inconvenience  enough  to  necessitate  calling  a  doctor, 
or,  as  will  he  shown,  if  severe,  are  mistaken  for  something 
else.  The  tone  of  the  governmental  argument  is  false  from 
the  bottom  ;  as  to  eating  uncooked  pork,  many  slurs  are  made 
at  our  German  citizens  in  tliis  regard,  while  we,  of  Knglish 
descent,  fail  to  sec  that  carnivorism  and  its  results  are  com- 
mon to  all  people ;  the  German  indulges  in  raw,  spiced,  or 
smoked  pork,  and  from  it  derives  trichiniasis ;  the  American 
eats  raw  or  uncooked  beef,  and  derives  a  tape-worm.  Com- 
ment is  unnecessary,  the  only  difference  being,  the  German 
runs  a  greater  risk  of  being  sick  or  losing  his  life ;  the  act 

is  the  same. 

( To  be  coneluflcd.) 
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Pcstikntia  in  Ninnmis.  Goschichto  dcr  grosson  Vulk^krank- 
hoiten  in  numisuiatischen  Documenton.  Ein  Heitrag  zur 
Goschiclite  dor  Mcdicin  und  der  Oultur.  Von  Dr.  L.  Pfeif- 
FEB  und  C.  liui.AND.  Mit  zwci  Tiifeln-Abbildungen  in  Liolit- 
dnick.  Ttlbingon  :  II.  Lnupp,  18S-2.  Pp.  x-189.  [From  B. 
Wustornmnn  &  Co.     Price,  $2.20.] 

Seldom,  if  ever,  luis  a  book  of  this  character  been  i)lacod 
before  the  medical  profession.  Viewing  it  from  a  numistimtieni 
stand-point,  it  is  work  of  decided  merit,  embracing,  iis  it  does,  a 
description  of  every  modal  known  to  have  been  produced  in 
coinnienioratioii  of  tlio  great  e])idemics  wbicli  have  ravaged  llic 
world  since  1505. 

Although  nuicli  could  bo  said  relative  to  this  subject,  it  is 
not  our  purpose,  nor  does  it  oome  within  the  scope  of  this  jour- 
nal, to  discuss  it.  From  a  iiudical  point  of  view,  it  contains 
very  littlo  to  interest  the  profossion,  except,  ])erliaps,  as  a  book 
of  rerorencc,  and  even  in  tliis  respect  it  falls  .sn  far  below  the 
stnndard  works  on  this  subject  as  to  make  it  com|>arativeIy 
vabieless.  The  oi)oning  pages  mention  briefly  the  dates  when 
such  diseases  as  are  considered  epidemical  were  first  recognized 
as  distinct  affections.  Noitlior  history  nor  description  of  these 
diseases  is  attempted,  and,  when  throughout  the  book  reference 
is  made  to  them,  it  is  merely  to  introduce  the  subject  of  numis- 
uuitics.  The  book  is  well  printed,  and  the  plates,  illuslruiiug  a 
great  number  of  medals,  are  excellent. 


A  Handbook  of  Treatment  {Note*  on  Hospitnl  Proftife).  Ed- 
ited and  published  by  S.  M.  Miller,  M.  I).  Philadelphia. 
Pp.  470,  8vo.  [Price,  cloth,  $4;  sheep,  14.50;  half  rus- 
sia,  $5.] 

As  a  vade-mecum  to  the  busy  practitioner  or  the  student  of 
medicine,  this  little  work,  containing  suggestions  and  hints  such 
.18  the  ordinary  emergencies  of  an  every -day  practice  may  at  any 
time  call  for,  will  bo  found  of  much  value.  It  embodies  tbo 
opinions  and  experiences  of  many  of  our  most  pronunent  prac- 
titioners in  hospital  and  private  practice. 

BOOKS  AND  rAJiniLETS  RECEIVED. 

Farmacopea  Nazionale  o  Generale,  Materia  Medica,  e  Tera- 
pia  del  Prof  Dr.  C.  Ruata,  gii  Assistente  di  Materia  Medira 
presso  la  K.  Univeraita  di  Padova.  Contiene  oltre  ai  preparati 
proprii,  tutti  i  preparati  farmaceutici  dello  Farinacopee  degli 
Stati  Sardi,  doll'  Orosi,  del  Campana;  della  Farmacopea  Au»- 
triaca,  Bolga,  Danoso,  Francese,  Germanica,  Ingleso,  Russ.i,  e 
degli  Stati  Uniti  d' America;  I'azione  ilei  farmaci  o  le  indicazi- 
oni  terapouticlio ;  i  pesi  e  misure  dei  ditterenti  Stati;  suggeri- 
nienti  pratici  sul  modo  di  ricottaro.  Verona  e  Padova :  Drucker 
&  Tedeschi,  1883.     Pp.  vii-'J70. 

So;)ra  un  Caso  di  Laparotomia  per  Occlusione  Intestinale. 
Pel  Dott.  C.  Kuata.  Pp.  13.  [Reprint  from  the  "  Gazzetta 
Medica  Italiana — Provincio  Venete."j 

Transactions  of  the  Thirty-second  Annual  Meeting  of  the 
Illinois  State  Medical  Society,  held  at  Quincy,  May  16,  17,  18, 
1882.     Pp.  274. 

Is  Gonorrhfra  a  Bacteria  Disease  ?  By  Newberry  A.  S. 
Keyser.  Pp.  8.  [Reprint  from  the  "  Maryland  Medical  Jour- 
nal."] 

The  Connection  of  the  Lower  Organisms  with  Infectious 
Disott-ses.  By  W.  T.  Councilman,  M.  D.,  Baltimore.  Pp.  12. 
[Rei)riut  from  the  "Archives  of  Medicine."] 

Tuberculosis  os  an  Infectious  Disease.  By  W.  T.  Council- 
man, M.  D.  Pp.  6.  [Reprint  from  the  "  Maryland  Medical 
Journal."] 

A  Study  of  the  Malformations,  Variations,  and  Anomalies  of 
the  Circulatory  Apparatus  in  Man,  etc.  By  Rimdolph  Winslow, 
M.  I).,  Baltimore.  Pp.  40.  [Reprint  from  tho  "Annals  of 
Anatomy  and  Surgery."] 

On  tho  Treatment  of  Gunshot  Wounds  of  the  Abdomen  in 
Relation  to  Modern  Peritoneal  Surgery.  By  J.  Marion  Sims, 
M.  D.,  LL.  D.,  etc.  Pp.  32.  [Reprint  from  tho  "  British  Medi- 
cal Journal."] 

Addresses  delivered  on  tho  Occasion  of  tho  Dedicjition  of 
Cooper  Medical  College  Building.  By  Levi  0.  Lane,  M.  I)., 
etc.,  and  by  Edward  R.  Taylor.     Pp.  42. 

On  the  Radical  Cure  of  Hernia  by  Ileaton's  Operation.  By 
William  T.  Bull,  M.  D.,  etc.  Pp.  14.  [Reprint  from  tho 
"  Medical  Record."] 

Cooper  Medical  College,  San  Francisco.  Annual  Announce- 
ment, Session  of  1883. 

Annual  Report  of  tho  Directors  and  Medical  Board  of  St. 
Michael's  Hospital,  Newark,  N.  J.,  January  1,  ISM.S. 

Third  Annual  Report  of  the  Newark  Clinritabic  Eye  and 
Ear  Intirmary,  Newark,  N.  J.,  from  January  1  to  December  31, 
1882. 

Announcement  of  the  Woman's  Medical  College,  of  Balti- 
more, for  the  Session,  18n2-'83. 

College  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons  of  Chicago.  Announce- 
ment of  the  Spring  Session  of  Lectures  and  Practitioners' 
Course,  1883. 

Western  Reserve  University,  Medical  Department,  Clove- 
laud,  O.     Announcement.     1883-"84. 
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NEW  YORK,  SATURDAY,  MARCH  17,  1883. 


VACCINATION   IN   THE   FRENCH   ARMY. 

The  French  Minister  of  War  has  recently  issued  substan- 
tially the  following  instructions  regarding  the  vaccination  and 
revaccination  of  the  array.  Regimental  medical  officers,  and 
those  serving  with  detached  bodies  of  troops,  are  henceforth 
charged  with  the  service  of  vaccination.  They  are  required  to 
vaccinate  or  revaccinate  all  recruits  at  once  on  their  joining  the 
force,  and  to  repeat  the  operation  on  individuals  of  previous 
contingents  in  whom  it  failed  of  success  at  first,  repeating  the 
attempt  on  all  refractory  subjects  as  often  as  possible  during  the 
four  months  following  the  first  trial. 

The  operation  is  to  be  done  with  a  needle  or  with  a  lancet, 
three  punctures  being  made  on  each  arm.  At  each  puncture, 
or  at  most  after  every  second  puncture,  the  instrument  shall  be 
charged  anew  with  lymph.  Medical  officers  must  establish  and 
maintain  an  abundant  supply  of  vaccine,  giving  preference  to 
different  sorts  of  vaccinifers  in  the  following  order :  (1)  infants 
not  less  than  four  months  old,  and  of  good  health;  (2)  healthy 
adults  not  previously  vaccinated ;  (3)  healthy  adults  that  have 
been  vaccinated  before ;  (4)  animals.  The  effects  of  the  inocu- 
lations and  the  evolution  of  the  pustules  shall  be  observed  at- 
tentively, with  a  view  to  distinguishing  with  certainty  between 
true  and  false  vaccinia.  The  results  are  to  be  recorded  only  as 
successful  and  unsuccessful,  doubtful  cases  being  included  under 
the  latter  term.  No  case  shall  be  registered  as  successful  unless 
the  lesion  presents  the  positive  characteristics  of  the  vaccine 
pock. 

Every  case  of  death  from  small-pox  shall  be  made  the  sub- 
ject of  a  report  addressed  to  the  director  of  the  sanitary  service 
of  the  corjii  cCarmee,  stating  as  precisely  as  possible:  whether 
the  disease  was  contracted  in  the  barracks,  in  the  hospital,  in 
the  garrison,  or  elsewhere ;  whether  the  person  had  been  vac- 
cinated, once  or  more  than  once,  before  or  after  his  joining  the 
army;  whether  the  vaccination  was  successful  or  unsuccessful; 
what  sort  of  vaccine  it  was  done  with  ;  specifying,  in  short,  all 
the  circumstances  tending  to  throw  light  upon  the  question  of 
vaccination  and  revaccination. 

In  the  main,  no  doubt  these  regulations  will  secure  not  only 
the  efficient  performance  of  vaccination  in  the  French  army,  but 
also  such  a  systematic  and  precise  registry  of  the  results  of  the 
operation  that  in  years  to  come  the  statistics  may  be  accepted 
as  far  more  trustworthy  and  to  the  point  than  is  commonly  the 
case  as  regards  the  matter  of  vaccination  on  a  large  scale, 
whether  in  civil  or  in  military  life.  There  are  some  particulars, 
however,  in  which,  we  think,  much  will  depend  on  the  judg- 
ment of  the  individual  medical  officer,  and  others  in  which  no 


personal  qualities  of  his  whatever  can  overcome  what  we  can 
not  but  consider  as  defects  in  the  regulations. 

In  the  first  place,  we  question  the  wisdom  of  restricting  any 
man  who  is  fit  to  be  an  army  surgeon  to  the  use  of  any  particu- 
lar instrument  for  vaccination,  and  especially  to  the  method  by 
punctui'e.  Then,  too,  several  questions  arise  apropos  of  the  in- 
junction to  renew  the  lymph  on  the  instrument  after,  at  most, 
every  second  puncture.  How  is  it  to  be  renewed?  Is  it  to  be 
plunged  again  and  again  into  the  actual  pock  on  the  vaccinifer's 
arm  ?  Most  probably,  as  the  regulations  seem  to  contemplate 
arm-to-arm  vaccination  as  a  rule.  If  such  is  the  case,  it  is  to 
be  hoped  that  surgeons  will  improve  on  their  instructions  by 
seeing  to  it  that  no  needle  or  lancet  smeared  with  the  blood  ot 
the  person  or  persons  to  be  vaccinated  is  brought  into  contact 
with  the  vaccinifer's  open  pock,  but  that  a  fresh  instrument  is 
used  at  each  resort  to  the  pock,  or  at  least  that  the  instrun)ent 
is  thoroughly  cleansed.  If  such  precautions  are  not  taken,  risk 
will  be  run  of  inoculating  the  vaccinifer  with  syphilis.  But,  is 
the  needle  or  lancet  to  be  charged  with  stored  lymph?  If  it  is, 
then  the  method  by  puncture  is  pretty  sure,  in  our  opinion,  not 
to  give  the  full  benefit  of  the  possibihties  of  vaccination,  and 
many  unnecessary  failures  will  have  to  be  recorded.  Indeed, 
vaccination  by  puncture  is  open  to  a  number  of  objections, 
which,  however,  it  is  not  our  present  purpose  to  mention. 

We  think  it  would  be  far  safer  to  let  the  regimental  surgeon 
perform  the  operation  of  vaccination  in  his  own  way,  caution- 
ing him,  perhaps,  as  to  certain  methods  to  be  avoided,  than  to  fix 
on  hiin  the  responsibility  of  establishing  and  maintaining  an 
abundant  source  of  vaccine  supply.  Such  an  undertaking  as 
that  often  taxes  the  ability  of  those  who  have  been  specially 
trained  to  it.  We  take  it  that  "animals"  (meaning  calves,  we 
presume)  are  named  last  in  the  list  of  vaccinifers  to  which  pref- 
erence is  to  be  given,  simply  because  their  use  is  expensive 
Surely,  the  French  authorities  can  not  mean  to  be  understood  as 
saying  in  general  terms  that  a  revaccinated  man  is  to  be  pre- 
ferred for  this  purpose  to  a  calf.  It  is  very  much  to  be  regret- 
ted, indeed,  that  adults,  and  especially  those  that  have  been 
vaccinated  before,  should  be  allowed  to  serve  as  vaccinifers 
under  any  ordinary  circumstances.  The  resort  to  such  ques- 
tionable sources  of  vaccine  may  be  allowable  in  the  case  of  a 
body  of  troops  so  situated  tliat  nothing  better  is  available,  but 
most  assuredly  it  should  not  be  tolerated  as  a  general  thing. 

As  to  the  record  of  results,  we  are  not  told  whether  every 
one  of  the  six  inoculations  in  each  case  must  give  rise  to 
a  characteristic  pock,  in  order  to  justify  the  registration  of  the 
case  as  successful,  or  whether  a  less  number  will  suffice.  We 
doubt  if  it  is  conducive  to  truthfulness  of  the  record,  too,  to  set 
down  all  doubtful  results  as  failures,  for  we  think  it  perfectly 
practicable  to  distinguish  between  lesions  that  are  manifestly 
vaccinal,  although  not  perfectly  developed,  and  those  that  are 
traumatic  or  the  result  of  complicating  factors,  and  a  fortiori 
between  those  of  the  former  category  and  the  entire  absence  ot 
any  result.  We  must  express  our  hearty  approval,  however,  of 
the  injunction  to  repeat  the  operation  again  and  again  in  cases 
of  failure,  and  we  have  no  doubt  that  its  faithful  observance 
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will  astoniBh  those  who  are  tinder  the  impression  that  in  the 
luajority  of  cases  revaccination  necessarily  fails  of  its  object. 

THE   DISCUSSION   OF   ETHICS. 

It  is  eviilent  tluit  tliu  (|no.slioii  of  otliics  is  not  generally 
regarded  as  liaving  been  finally  disposeil  of,  even  in  this  State. 
The  recent  action  of  tlio  Medical  Society  of  the  State  of  New- 
York  simply  maintained  tlie  stand  taken  the  year  before,  with 
tlio  implied  understanding  that  Dr.  Roosa's  resolution,  gen- 
erally interpreted  to  mean  no  code,  but  happily  named  by  Dr. 
Klsbcrg,  in  a  letter  publislicd  in  our  la-at  issue,  the  '^getitle- 
man^n  code,"  was  to  come  ii\>  again  for  final  action  next  year. 

There  has  been  but  little  pul)lic  advocacy  of  tlie  new  code 
since  it  was  re-affirmed  last  month,  and  for  reasons,  it  seems 
to  us,  that  are  creditable  to  the  good  taste  of  its  supporters. 
So  far  as  the  effect  of  any  such  advocacy  in  this  State  is  con- 
cerned, it  would  have  been  nil,  for  the  new  code  is  a  fait 
itrcompli;  the  only  other  reason  that  we  have  been  able  to  see 
for  defending  it  further  is,  a  purpose  to  foster  a  sentiment  in 
other  States  favorable  to  the  adoi)tion  of  an  equivalent  course 
of  action — arguing  a  spirit  of  propagandism  from  which  we 
trust  that  the  people  of  New  York,  physicians  as  well  as  others, 
may  ever  remain  as  free  as  in  the  past. 

While  these  considerations  are  perfectly  obvious,  and  have 
rendered  it  improper  for  the  medical  journals  of  Now  York  to 
speak  editorially  in  favor  of  the  new  code,  or  for  the  cham- 
pions of  the  latter  to  take  the  initiative  on  the  subject  in  any 
way,  since  they  had  voluntarily  thrown  off  all  allegiance  to  the 
American  Medical  A.ssociation,  and  could  not  with  any  ])ro- 
priety  seek  to  influence  its  action  even  indirectly — on  the  other 
linnd,  those  who  opposed  the  late  action  of  the  State  society 
have  been  under  no  such  restriction.  That  action  of  the  society 
practically  arraigns  the  code  of  ethics  of  the  American  Medical 
.\ssocintion,  and  now  is  the  proper  time  for  its  adherents  to 
(^ome  to  its  8upi)ort  publicly.  Such  being  the  case,  it  is  grati- 
fying to  find  that  Dr.  Sqnil)!!  is  not  the  only  man  capable  of 
defending  the  old  code  in  a  catholic  and  decorous  way,  and  we 
are  sure  that  our  readers,  whatever  their  individual  impres- 
sions nniy  be  of  the  merits  of  the  case,  will  i)rofit  by  studying 
Dr.  Flint's  series  of  jiapers,  the  first  of  which  is  published  in 
this  numtur  of  the  journal.  The  fact  that  Dr.  Flint  has  pas.sed 
much  of  liis  professional  life  in  other  parts  of  the  country  than 
New  York,  no  less  than  his  well-known  probity,  his  entire 
freedom  from  anything  approaching  partisanship,  his  kindly 
way  (if  viewing  the  acts  and  motives  of  his  fellow-men,  and 
his  well-earned  eminence  as  a  practitioner  and  teacher  of  raodi- 
cino,  makes  it  i)eculiarly  fitting  that  he  should  undertake  th* 
task  in  question. 

But,  tlic  ball  having  thus  been  set  in  motion,  it  becomes 
perfectly  proper  for  the  supirorters  of  the  New  York  code,  and 
those  who  prefer  still  another  course  of  action,  to  resume  the 
argument  from  which  the  considerations  we  have  herein  pointed 
out  have  hitherto  restrained  them.  On  that  account,  we  are 
gladjhat  Dr.  Hopkins  has  decided  to  publish  the  paper  he  read 


at  the  recent  meeting  of  the  State  society,  which  also  we  have 
the  privilege  of  inserting  in  this  number  of  tb«  journal.  We 
trtut  that  the  diiscussion,  since  it  must  come,  will  engage  the 
voices  of  other  members  of  the  profession  of  like  qualifications, 
and  not  again  degenerate  into  the  abusive  and  unseemly  squab- 
bling that  figured  so  largely  in  it  prior  to  the  late  meeting  of 
the  State  society. 

TOE  MITCHELL   EXTERTAl.NME.ST  FU.VD. 

'i'lus  is  not  the  first  time  we  have  asked  our  readers'  atten- 
tion to  the  relationship  between  the  successful  working  of  or- 
ganized bodies  of  physicians  and  proper  attention  to  the  cheer- 
ing and  warming  infiucnce  of  that  mild  fonn  of  conviviality  for 
the  lack  of  which  many  a  society  of  lofty  aims  has  fallen  far 
short  of  their  fulfillment,  even  if  it  has  not  come  to  an  untimely 
end.  We  all  feel  an  instinctive  confidence  in  any  deserving 
enterprise  that  is  set  on  foot  by  a  party  of  men  gathered  to- 
gether around  the  mahogany,  and  scarcely  to  a  lesser  degree  is 
our  trust  strengthened  by  that  dilute  form  of  indulgence  in 
good  cheer  that  is  commonly  carried  out  in  the  standing  pos- 
ture, especially  when  it  involves  such  an  aggregation  of  individ- 
uals as  to  entail  more  or  less  jostling  and  the  consequent  zest  of 
danger  to  clothing  if  not  to  person.  Such  a  touch  of  nature 
might  perhaps  have  soothed  the  disgusted  philosopher  of  the 
Stanislaus  after  the  "  chunk  of  old  red  sandstone  took  him  in  the 
abdomen.''  Certain  it  is,  that  its  effect  on  a  congregation  of 
medical  men  is  in  the  highest  degree  conducive  to  permanence 
of  the  organization.  We  call  to  mind  one  of  the  most  vigorous 
of  our  New  York  medical  societies,  th.it  spent  its  early  years  in 
the  chilling  attnosphere  of  a  lecture-room,  with  a  blank  dreari- 
ness diversified  only  by  an  occasional  stjuabble  over  the  consti- 
tution and  by-laws.  These  conflicts  proved  mere  goads,  how- 
ever, without  the  slightest  roborant  action,  and  tlie  society 
seemed  moribund.  Its  rejuvenation  dates  from  the  change  in- 
volved in  the  introduction  of  a  social  element.  So  obvious  is 
this  fact  to  its  members,'indeed,  that  they  are  wont  to  confess 
to  each  other  that  it  is  the  intjeMa  that  hold  them  together. 

If  this  is  the  case  with  a  smsill  special  si>ciety,  such  as  the 
one  to  which  we  have  alluded,  it  is  not  on  account  of  its  being 
small,  or  because  it  is  circumscribed  in  its  scope,  for  the  larger 
societies  find  themselves  fain  to  call  in  the  aid  of  the  same  subtle 
force  from  time  to  time.  A  striking  example  is  to  be  found  in 
the  incident  that  occasions  these  remarks:  namely,  the  gift  of 
the  sum  of  five  thousand  dollars  to  the  College  of  Physicians  of 
Philadelphia,  by  Dr.  S.  Weir  Mitchell,  tlie  income  to  bo  nse<l  in 
defraying  the  expense  of  an  annual  enterUiiumcnt.  This  sum, 
we  understand,  has  been  formally  accepted  by  the  college,  and 
is  to  be  known  as  "  The  S.  Weir  Mitchell  Entertainment  Fund." 
Here  in  Now  York,  too,  our  larger  societies  find  it  necessary  to 
pay  tribute  to  human  nature  in  the  simie  way,  but,  so  far  as  we 
know,  no  special  provision  is  made  for  the  rc<)uisitc  outlay  of 
money.  Individuals  are  always  found  among  us  who  are  quite 
willing  to  loosen  their  purse-strings,  and  we  are  inclined  to 
think  that  too  often  the  demand  is  met  quietly  ycnr  after  rear 
by  very  much  the  sumo  men.    Doing  good  by  stealth,  they  have 
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no  occasion  to  blush,  for  they  do  not  "  find  it  fame."  It  would 
be  exceedingly  decorous,  do  doubt,  if  a  few  of  these  gentlemen 
would  commit  the  overt  act  of  providing  such  a  permanent 
fund  as  Dr.  Mitchell  has  furnished  for  the  profession  in  Phila- 
delphia, and  perhaps  in  the  end  they  would  find  such  a  course 
no  greater  tax  upon  their  generosity  than  the  one  they  now  fol- 
low, while  the  profession,  as  is  no  more  than  right,  would  know 
to  whom  it  was  indebted,  and  to  whom  honor  was  due. 

Wo  all  know  that  Dr.  Mitcljell  has  fed  hysteria  to  good  pur- 
pose, aud  it  may  be  that  in  feeding  doctors  he  will  earn  for  him- 
self an  epitaph  no  less  graceful  than  that  of  Graves,  who  "fed 
fevers."  At  all  events,  the  accomplished  author  of  "  Fat  and 
Blood"  has  deserved  well,  not  only  of  his  townsmen,  but  also 
of  his  brethren  throughout  the  land  ;  and  we  are  quite  sure  that 
it  will  be  recognized  that  not  the  least  of  his  titles  to  their  es- 
teem and  gratitude  is  the  wise  and  timely  act  that  we  have 
chronicled. 

THE   PROPOSED  PENNSYLVANIA  ANATOMY  ACT. 

A  BILL  is  now  before  the  Pennsylvania  Legislature  to  regu- 
late the  practical  study  of  anatomy  in  the  State.  It  has  been 
prepared,  we  understand,  by  several  of  the  Philadelphia  teach- 
ers of  anatomy.  The  bill  provides  for  the  creation  of  a  Board 
of  Distribution  for  furnishing  unclaimed  dead  bodies  to  the 
several  institutions  that  are  entitled  to  dissecting  material.  Thu 
Board  is  to  be  made  up  of  the  professors  of  anatomy,  the  pro- 
fessors of  surgery,  and  the  demonstrators  of  those  branches,  in 
all  the  incorporated  medical  and  dental  colleges  of  the  State, 
together  with  a  representative  of  every  non-incorporated  school 
of  anatomy  or  practical  surgery  that  has,  now  or  at  the  time  of 
the  appointment  of  such  representative,  not  fewer  than  twenty- 
five  pupils. 

All  public  officers  having  charge  or  control  of  dead  bodies 
are  required  to  keep  the  Board  informed  in  regard  to  the  num- 
ber of  such  bodies  under  their  control,  and  the  Board  is  to 
apportion  the  same  among  the  educational  institutions  and 
among  individuals  who  may  desire  to  pursue  a  course  ot  dis- 
section by  themselves.  It  is  understood  that  the  Board  will 
regard  the  claims  of  the  colleges  as  entitled  to  the  first  con- 
sideration, but  in  case  there  is  no  dearth  of  material  for  the 
schools,  individuals  may  profit  by  the  facilities  that  will  un- 
doubtedly attend  the  working  of  the  proposed  act.  This  is  an 
exceedingly  good  feature  in  the  bill,  and  embodies  a  state  of 
things  that  ought  to  exist  everywhere.  It  is  monstrous  that  in 
tliis  State,  for  instance,  a  man  can  not  get  possession  of  any 
material  for  dissection,  apart  from  a  violation  of  the  laws,  unless 
he  betakes  himself  to  a  medical  college,  a  course  that  involves 
not  only  the  disarrangement  of  his  business  affairs  in  many  in- 
stances, but  perhaps  the  impracticability  of  his  carrying  out  a 
special  and  very  important  course  of  dissection,  owing  to  the 
fact  that  he  must  accommodate  his  own  actions  more  or  less 
to  the  purposes  of  the  undergraduates  with  whom  he  is  obliged 
to  prosecute  his  work.  If  the  Pennsylvania  bill  becomes  a  law, 
we  trust  that  the  Board  of  Distribution,  although  made  up  en- 
tirely of  public  teachers,  and,  therefore,  naturally  disposed  to 


hold  college  interests  as  paramount  to  all  others,  will  not  fail 
to  see  the  justice  and  the  pressing  need  of  facilitating  private 
dissection  under  all  proper  circumstances. 

As  we  understand  it,  there  is  to  be  no  price  put  upon  bodies 
^no  traffic  in  them,  and  their  conveyance  without  the  limits 
of  the  State  is  prohibited.  Every  college  and  every  individual 
supplied  by  the  Board  is  to  be  required  to  guarantee,  by  filing 
a  bond  in  the  sum  of  a  thousand  dollars,  that  the  material  is 
to  be  used  only  for  the  promotion  of  medical  science,  and 
within  the  State.  The  violation  of  those  provisions  of  the  bill 
that  forbid  traffic  in  dead  bodies,  and  carrying  them  outside 
the  State,  is  to  be  deemed  a  misdemeanor,  making  the  offender 
liable  to  a  fine  of  two  hundred  dollars  and  imprisonment  for 
the  term  of  a  year. 

The  bill  afibrds  a  reasonable  prospect  that,  should  it  become  a 
law,  we  shall  hear  no  more  of  a  scarcity  of  dissecting  material  in 
Pennsylvania,  for  it  makes  all  the  unclaimed  dead  bodies  in  the 
State  available,  whereas  at  present,  it  is  stated,  only  the  bodies 
of  persons  who  have  died  in  Philadelphia  County  can  be  claimed 
for  dissection.  Moreover,  the  rural  authorities  will  be  saved 
the  expense  of  burying  paupers,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that 
there  will  be  no  more  desecration  of  cemeteries. 


GARTNER'S   CANALS. 

In  a  recent  number  of  the  "  Archiv  fur  Gynakologie,"  Dr. 
Kocks,  of  Bonn,  states  that  in  a  majority  of  eases  these  rem- 
nants of  embryonic  life,  which  have  hitherto  been  supposed  to 
persist  only  in  a  few  of  the  lower  animals,  remain  patulous  ui 
the  human  female.  Chauveau  ("  Comparative  Anatomy  of  the 
Domesticated  Animals,"  Fleming's  translation.  New  York,  D. 
Appleton  &  Co.,  18V3,  p.  923)  says  concerning  them,  that  they 
are  developed  from  the  Wolffian  bodies,  one  portion  of  these 
bodies  giving  rise  to  the  development  of  the  genital  organs,  and 
the  other  portion  to  organs  of  which  the  significance  is  un- 
known— viz.,  the  organ  of  Rosenmuller,  and  the  canals  of  Gart- 
ner, the  latter  being  present  in  the  cow  and  in  the  sow,  rarely 
in  the  mare,  and  never  in  the  sheep,  goat,  dog,  or  cat.  He  fur- 
ther remarks  that  in  the  cow  they  exist  as  mucous  canals  which 
traverse  the  sides  of  the  vagina  for  a  certain  distance,  and  then 
open  into  the  vulvular  cavity  beside  the  meatus  urinarius  ;  also 
that  their  function  is  unknown.  Dr.  Garrigues,  in  his  report 
to  the  New  York  Obstetrical  Society,  as  its  pathologist,  upon  a 
vaginal  cyst  removed  by  Dr.  Robert  Watts  ("N.  Y.  Med. 
Jour.,"  vol.  xxxiv,  p.  623),  which  he  decides  to  be  a  cyst  of 
Gartner's  duct,  quotes  the  author  just  mentioued,  from  the  third 
Paris  edition  (1879,  p.  970),  to  the  effect  that  the  canal  extends, 
in  the  vagina  of  the  cow,  to  a  point  six  to  eight  centimetres 
beyond  the  os  uteri.  In  the  same  paper.  Dr.  Garrigues  states 
that  Gartner's  duct  in  the  male  develops  into  the  long  canal 
which  runs  through  the  epididymis  and  the  vas  deferens,  but 
usually  disappears  in  women.  He  quotes  Kolliker,  who  had 
found  distinct  remnants  of  it  in  the  broad  ligament  of  mature 
human  foetuses,  and  Beigel,  who  bad  found  it  in  a  seven-months 
foetus,  in  the  form  of  small  epithelial  tubes  running  toward  the 
side,  and  somewhat  forward  in  the  superficial  layers  of  the  wall 
of  the  uterus.  Dr.  Garrigues  declared  his  inability  to  find  a 
detailed  description  of  this  organ,  and  a  similar  lack  of  success 
lias  attended  our  own  search.  Kocks,  in  the  article  mentioned, 
states  that  the  canal  or  canals  have  not  been  found  heretofore, 
excepting  among  ruminants  and  swine.  From  his  observations, 
however,  upon  the  living  and  the  dead,  he  is  of  the  opinion  that 
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they  aro  present  in  eighty  per  cent,  of  women.  Their  openings 
are  at  the  posterior  bonier  of  the  orificiurn  nrcthne,  on  either 
siile  of  it,  and  anterior  to  the  liyinen.  By  delicate  n]ani[>nlatioii 
tliey  can  be  discovereil,  and  a  fine  sound,  one  millimetre  in 
thicliness,  can  he  passed  to  a  de[)th  of  from  one  half  to  two  cen- 
timetres. One  or  both  of  them  may  be  absent,  or  very  shallow, 
in  certain  cases.  If  the  urethra  be  cut  out,  in  the  dead  subject, 
they  can  be  seen  with  the  naked  eye.  They  must  not  be  con- 
founded with  poclvcts  or  slight  e.xcavations  in  the  uretiiro-vagi- 
iial  mucous  membrane,  which  are  merely  chance  conditions,  nor 

'  should  they  he  confounded  with  the  shallow  openings  in  the 
mucous  membrane  of  the  vestibule,  lietwecn  the  uretlira  and 
the  vagina,  and  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  hymen,  into  which 
the  glandulas  mucosa}  vestibuli  open.  The  analogues  to  these 
canals  in  the  male  aro  the  ductus  ejaculatorii.  The  canals  of 
Gartner  are  not  the  ducts  of  glands,  for,  if  they  were,  the 
glands  would,  of  necessity,  be  large  enough  to  be  discovered  by 
the  finger  in  the  anterior  vaginal  wall.  They  undergo  atrophy 
and  obliteration  when  similar  changes  occur  in  the  generative 
organs. 

The  extent  of  Kooks's  investigations  does  not  appear.  He 
states  that  he  sought  for  the  canals  ui)on  four  dead  subjects,  and 
found  them  in  each  case ;  ho  fails  to  state  the  basis  of  his  calcu- 
lation that  they  are  present  in  eighty  per  cent,  of  all  cases. 
When  wo  consider  that  pockets  and  e.xcavations  are  very  com- 
mon occurrences  in  the  urethro-vaginal  mucous  membrane,  and 
ill  that  of  tho  vestibule,  the  existence  of  which  is  known  to  no 
one  better  than  to  the  author  in  (piestion  (and,  indeed,  lie  has  re- 
ferred to  them  in  liis  paper),  we  may  he  pardoned  for  being 
rather  skeptical  as  to  the  constant,  or  nearly  constant,  existence 
of  tho  canals  of  Gartner.  This  skepticism  becomes  more  war- 
rantable from  the  fact  that  their  existence  has  not  been  ascer- 
tained by  sudi  competent  observers  as  Wuldoyer.  Frey,  and 
Kolliker.  Wo  admit,  however,  that  thoir  analogy  to  the  ejacu- 
latory  ducts  lenils  probability  to  tho  statements  which  liave 
been  quoted.  At  any  rate,  they  aro  without  function,  lus  Kocks 
observes,  and  tho  most  tliat  can  bo  said  of  them  is,  that  tliey 
are  a  possible  anatomical  treasure-trove,  which  merely  adds  a 
mite  to  the  sum  of  human  knowledge. 

)  

ILLUSTRATED   MEDICINE  AND  SUROERY. 

This  is  the  title  of  a  quarterly  journal,  edited  by  Dr.  (ieorgo 
Henry  Fox  and  Dr.  Frederic  K.  Sturgis,  of  Now  York,  and  pub- 
lished by  Mr.  E.  B.  Treat.  The  first  nundier  of  tho  second 
volume  is  now  before  us,  and  wo  find  it-s  contents  exceedingly 
valuable  and  presented  in  a  style  worthy  of  the  standard  maiii- 
taiiK'd  in  the  precoiling  volume.  The  number  contains  articles 
with  tho  following  titles:  "Dental  Development,"  by  Dr.  Will- 
iaiu  Hailes,  .Ir.,  of  Albany;  "A  Case  of  Palato-pharyngeal  Sar- 
coma," by  Dr.  Johnson  Eliot,  of  Washington;  "Excision  of  the 
Shoulder  Joint,"  by  Dr.  Randolph  Winslow,  of  Haltimore; 
"Three  I'anos  of  Compound  Complicated  Hare-Lip,"  by  Dr. 
James  L.  Little,  of  Now  York;  "  Cysto-adonoma  of  tho  Thy- 
roid (iland,"  by  Dr.  Charles  IJuckloy,  of  Rochester;  "Second- 
ary Myeloid  Disease  of  Pleura  and  Lung,"  by  Dr.  AVilliam  Os- 
ier, of  Montreal;  "Congenital  Union  of  tho  Fingers,  with  two 
other  Cases  of  Malformation  of  the  Han<l,"  by  Dr.  J.  H.  Pooley, 
of  Columbus,  Ohio;  "A  Teratological  Contribution,"  by  Dr. 
(ieorge  J.  Engolmaun,  of  St.  Louis;  and  "Apparatus  for  Treat- 
ing Fracture  of  the  Patella,"  by  Dr.  J.  S.  Wight,  of  Brooklyn. 
These  articles  are  all  illustrated,  many  of  them  with  colored 
drawings,  a  method  of  illustration  to  which  particular  attention 
is  given  in  tho  journal  in  question,  and  in  which  it  has  achieved 
marked  oxcoUeneo.     Indeed,  for  it^  general  artistic  get-ap,  an 


well  as  for  the  intrinsic  value  of  its  contents,  "  Illnstrat^d  Medi- 
cine and  Surgery  "  deserves  the  subetantial  sapport  of  the  pro- 
fession. 
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COLLEGE  OF  PHYSICIANS  OF  PHILADELPHIA. 

Meeting  of  January  3,  1S83. 
Odservations    OS  THE   Ma-naoement   op   Estebic   Feveb 

ACCOEDISO    to    a     PlAN     BASED     UPON     THE    SO-CALLED    SPECIFIC 

Tbeatmest. — Dr.  James  C.  Wilson'  read  the  following  paper : 

I  desire  to  lay  before  the  College  a  plan  of  managing  enteric 
fever  which  I  have  employed  during  the  past  year,  and  which, 
tested  by  such  uncertain  but  not  necessarily  fallacioas  means  as 
are  available  for  a  limited  series  of  cases,  has  yielded  satisfactory 
results. 

The  object  of  this  communication  will,  I  believe,  be  best 
attained  by  first  skctchinj;  in  outline  the  plan  of  treatment  itaelf, 
next  by  reviewing  the  considerations  which  led  to  its  adoption, 
and  finally  by  a  brief  study  of  the  cases.  This  arrangement  of 
tho  topics  will  enable  us  to  economize  time. 

The  Plan  of  Treatment. — The  scope  of  this  paper  and  the 
necessity  to  bo  brief  debar  nie  from  the  consideration  of  the 
general  management  of  the  jiationt,  dietetics,  the  treatment  of 
complications  and  sequels,  and  of  the  prophylaxis,  and  restrict 
me,  in  the  main,  to  tlio  subject  of  the  management  by  medicinal 
means.  It  is,  in  fact,  this  part  of  the  treatment  that,  super- 
added to  tho  so-called  rational  and  expectant  raetho<l  in  general 
use  in  this  couiraunity,  ditters  from  tho  common  practice  and 
constitutes  tho  plan  in  question. 

So  soon  as  the  patient  is  found  to  have  enteric  fever,  or.  In 
many  instances,  so  soon  as  his  symptoms  warrant  a  reasonable 
susi)icion  that  he  is  about  to  develop  it,  he  is  put  to  bed,  ordered 
a  diet  consisting  of  milk,  animal  broths,  jelly,  and  simple  cus- 
tards, in  small  amount.s  and  at  intervals  of  two  or  three  hours. 
At  night  ho  is  given  a  dose  of  calomel.  This  dose  varies  in 
amount  from  seven  and  a  half  to  ten  grains  (0-5  to  0-6C  gramme), 
and  is  reiioated  every  second  evening  until  three,  or  rarely  four, 
dose.s  have  boon  administered  in  the  course  of  the  first  six  or 
eight  days.  It  is  given  alone,  or  in  connection  with  sodium  bi- 
carbonate. There  is  commonly  a  slight  increa.se  of  diarrlnoa,  if 
it  be  present,  without  aggravation  of  the  other  symptom.s,  and 
in  some  instances  tho  tendency  of  tho  temperature  at  this  time 
to  steadily  rise  appears  to  be  controlled.  If,  as  is  frequently  the 
case,  8()ontaneous  diarrha?a  has  not  recurred  in  the  first  week, 
the  calomel  usually  brings  about  two  or  three  large  evacuations 
on  tho  day  following  its  administration  ;  not  more.  In  cither 
case  the  tendency  to  frequent  passages  in  the  later  stages  of  the 
attack  is  favorably  infiuenced  by  the  repeated  administration  of 
this  drug  during  the  first  week.  If  the  case  does  not  come  un- 
der observation  until  after  the  tenth  day,  one  only,  or  at  most 
two  doses  of  calomel  are  given.  No  further  doses  of  it  arc, 
however,  given  during  the  course  of  the  att.aok  unless  constipa- 
tion occur.  In  this  event,  if  the  evidences  of  extensive  or  deep 
implication  of  the  intestin.al  wall— such  a«  alxlominal  p.ain,  ten- 
derness, or  marked  tympany — are  absent,  calomel  in  seven  and  a 
half  grain  (0!i  gramme)  doses  is  given  at  intervals  of  throe  or 
four  days.  If  there  is  reason  to  suspect  serious  intestinal  le- 
sions, the  lower  bowel  may  be  more  safely  emptied  of  its  con- 
tents every  third  or  fourth  day  by  enemata  of  mo<lerate  size 
(8  to  10  fiuidonnce-s).  It  is  necessary  to  l>car  in  mind  that  tho 
gravest  lesions  of  tho  gut,  leading  oven  to  hiomorrhage  and  per- 
foration, have  occasionally  been  obscrred  in  cases  characterized. 
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not  only  by  constipation,  but  also  by  an  entire  absence  of  pain 
or  tenderness,  and  very  moderate  tympany.  The  danger  of  sali- 
vation from  calomel  in  tbese  doses  in  enteric  fever  appears  to  be 
slight.  In  only  one  case  in  sixteen  were  the  mercurial  fcetor  and 
slight  swelling  of  the  gums  observed. 

Excessive  diarrhoea  has  been  controlled  by  the  use  of  opium, 
either  in  suppositories  containing  one  grain  (0-06  gramme),  or 
by  tiie  mouth  in  quarter-grain  (0-016  gramme)  doses,  often  asso- 
ciated with  bismuth  and  given  pro  re  ?iata.  It  is  an  invariable 
rule  that  the  patient  be  kept  in  the  horizontal  position  and  to 
the  use  of  the  bed-pan  and  urinal  from  the  time  of  the  recogni- 
tion of  t!ie  disease  until  defervescence  is  completed.  He  is, 
however,  turned  upon  his  side  from  time  to  time,  and  made  to 
maintain  that  position  for  twenty  or  thirty  minutes,  if  necessary, 
being  supported  by  the  nurse. 

From  the  beginning  of  the  attack  the  following  mixture  is 
regularly  administered,  in  doses  of  one,  two,  or  even  three  drops 
in  a  sherry-glassful  of  ice-water  after  food,  every  two  or  three 
hours  during  the  day  and  night : 

B     Tinct.  iodinii,  f  3  ij  =  8|00  c.  c. ; 

Acid,  carbolici  liq.  f  3  j  =  4J00  c.  c. 

Unless  some  unusual  circumstance  occur  to  render  a  change 
necessary,  this  medicine  is  not  suspended  until  the  attack  draws 
to  a  close.  It  is  well  borne  by  the  stomach,  and  excites  no  re- 
pugnance on  the  part  of  patients.  In  one  case  only  has  it  been 
necessary  to  omit  the  carbolic  acid  on  account  of  the  disgust  ex- 
cited by  its  odor. 

Partly  for  the  sake  of  its  favorable  influence  upon  the  skin 
and  for  the  sake  of  cleanliness,  partly  because  of  its  favorable 
though  slight  influence  upon  the  temperatare,  the  patient  is  to 
be  sponged  twice  a  day  with  equal  parts  of  aromatic  vinegar  or 
alcohol  and  cold  water.  If  it  is  more  grateful  to  him,  this 
sponging  may  be  done  with  tepid  water,  the  evaporation  of  an 
extensive  film  of  water  not  below  the  temperature  of  his  body 
probably  being  not  wholly  without  a  refrigerating  tendency. 

When  the  evening  axillary  temperature  reaches  104°  F.  (40° 
C),  quinine  in  massive  doses,  24  to  30  grains  (1-66  to  2-00 
grammes),  is  given  upon  a  falHng  temperature.  I  usually  direct 
8  to  10  grains  to  be  given  in  solution  at  5,  at  5.30,  and  at  6  a.  m. 
the  following  morning.  Administered  thus  at  the  decline  of  the 
temperature  in  its  diurnal  revolution,  these  large  doses  of  qui- 
nine depress  it  from  2-5°  to  3-5°  F.  (1-4°  to  1-8°  C).  After  the 
lapse  of  forty-eight  to  seventy-two  hours,  if  necessary,  the  dose 
may  be  repeated.  If  these  doses  be  rejected  by  the  stomach — 
an  unusual  circumstance — half  the  quantity  of  quinine  may  be 
administered  hypodermically.  For  this  purpose  a  citric-acid 
solution  is  to  be  preferred.  Since  the  adoption  of  the  plan  of 
treatment  under  consideration,  I  have  not  encountered  cases  at- 
tended with  such  hyperpyrexia  as  has  rendered  attempts  to  con- 
trol it  by  cold  baths  necessary  or  even  advisable. 

The  minor  nervous  symptoms  are  best  held  in  check  by  skill- 
ful nursing.  For  the  relief  of  the  headache  of  the  first  ten  days, 
absolute  quietude,  a  dim  light,  etc.,  are  often  sufficient;  occa- 
sionally the  bromides  alone,  or  in  combination  with  chloral,  are 
required.  Later  in  the  course  of  the  disease  chloral  is  unsafe. 
From  the  end  of  the  first  week  the  patient  can  not  be  left  unat- 
tended, even  for  a  few  minutes,  without  risk.  Persons  in  whom 
delirium  was  only  occasional  and  transient  have,  in  many  in- 
stances, destroyed  themselves  during  the  momentary  absence  of 
the  nurse. 

Alcohol  is  not  often  indicated  prior  to  the  beginning  of  the 
third  week.  It  may,  however,  by  reason  of  the  habits  of  cer- 
tain patients,  be  necessary  throughout  the  attack.  Although 
forming  no  essential  part  of  the  treatment,  it  is  commonly  ad- 
ministered in  varying  though  usually  small  amounts  toward  the 


close  of  the  sickness.  Some  patients  do  well  without  taking  it 
at  all.  It  is,  of  course,  administered,  in  accordance  with  well- 
understood  indications,  upon  the  supervention  of  delirium,  ataxic 
symptoms,  and  the  evidences  of  failures  of  the  forces  of  the  cir- 
culation. The  patients  are  carefully  watched  well  into  conva- 
lescence, and  cautioned  against  too  soon  regarding  themselves 
as  restored  to  health. 

The  dangers  of  the  establishment  of  a  focus  of  contagion  are 
guarded  against  by  the  systematic,  thorough  disinfection  of  the 
stools  immediately  after  they  are  voided.  ^ 

The  considerations  which  led  me  to  adopt  this  plan  of  treat-       N 
ment,  indicated  in  the  foregoing  sketch,  are : 

1.  A  feeling  of  dissatisfaction  regarding  the  expectant  meth- 
od of  treating  enteric  fever.  This  feeling,  vague  at  first,  grew 
more  definite  and  stronger  with  increasing  clinical  opportuni- 
ties, and  a  fuller  knowledge  of  the  natural  history  of  the  dis- 
ease, until  it  became  a  motive,  impelling  me  to  cast  about  for 
some  difteient  and  more  satisfactory  plan.  This  feeling  has  been 
during  the  past  decade  a  very  general  one  in  the  profession  in 
all  parts  of  the  world,  as  is  attested  by  an  almost  endless  suc- 
cession of  journal  articles  setting  forth  new  plans  of  treatment, 
and  the  use  of  new  drugs  in  the  management  of  this,  the  most 
common  and  most  important  of  the  acute  infectious  diseases  of 
the  present  epoch  in  medical  history.  Most  of  the  plans  thus 
suggested  have  led  to  disappointment  when  tested  by  the  fuller 
observations  of  the  profession;  many  of  them  have  failed  to 
attract  general  attention,  and  some  few  are  still  sub  judice. 
Their  number  and  diversity  bear  witness  to  a  widespread  dis- 
trust of  the  once  well-established  expectant  treatment.  This 
distrust  is,  however,  based  upon  something  more  tangible  than 
a  mere  feeling  of  dissatisfaction.  The  statistics  of  all  observers, 
whose  cases  have  been  sufficiently  numerous  to  be  trustworthy, 
show  enteric  fever  to  be,  when  treated  by  the  expectant  plan,  a 
disease  of  high  death-rate. 

The  proportion  of  fatal  cases  rarely  falls  below  15  per  cent., 
and  often  exceeds  25  per  cent.,  according  to  the  hospital  records 
of  this  country.  Great  Britain,  and  Continental  Europe.  Jac- 
coud,  with  a  collection  of  60,000  cases,  observed  a  mortality  of 
20  per  cent.;  Murchison,  in  27,051  cases,  17"45  per  cent.;  Lie- 
bermeister,  in  1,718  cases,  at  Basle,  under  an  expectant  plan,  W 
records  27'3  per  cent,  of  deaths.  But,  turning  from  broad  gen-  ^ 
eralizations  to  personal  experience,  who  is  there  here  that,  many 
times  elated  by  the  happy  issue  of  mild  or  average  cases  treated 
by  the  expectant  plan,  has  not  realized  the  sense  of  utter  pow- 
erlessness  attending  it  when  he  has  stood  face  to  face  with  cases 
in  which  tu  do  rather  than  to  icait  has  been  necessary  to  save 
life. 

2.  Enteric  fever  is  the  very  type  of  the  general  diseases,  of 
affections  totius  substantial.  The  tissues  are  universally  impli- 
cated in  the  morbid  processes ;  no  function  of  the  body  wholly 
escapes  perturbation.  For  this  reason  plans  of  treatment  sug- 
gested by  the  prominence  of  certain  groups  of  symptoms,  or 
by  the  known  lesions  of  particular  organs,  even  though  of  un- 
doubted benefit  as  far  as  they  go,  are  in  theory  unsatisfactory, 
because  they  are  directed  in  efiect  against  conspicuous  manifes- 
tations of  the  cause  of  the  sickness  rather  than  against  the 
cause  itself. 

While  in  actual  practice  the  treatment  by  turpentine,  by  al- 
cohol, by  opium  with  lead,  or  the  silver  nitrate,  or  by  agents 
capable  of  controlling  the  febrile  movement,  as  quinine,  digitalis, 
salicin,  and  the  salicylates,  even  the  cold-water  treatment  itself, 
although  at  times  and  in  the  hands  of  certain  clinicians  showing 
favorable  results — all  these  have  failed  of  general  acceptance  on 
the  part  of  the  profession. 

3.  The  general  character  of  the  disease,  the  specific  nature 
of  its  cause,  the  unsatisfactory  results  alike  of  an  expectant  and 
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of  a  syniptotnatic  plan  of  treatment,  or  rather  of  the  two  com- 
bined, liavc  uniteil  to  romler  the  idea  of  a  specifio  treatment,  a 
true  cure  for  enteric  fever,  a  most  attractive  one,  to  stimulate 
thoughtful  observers  to  renew  attain  and  again  the  disappoint- 
ing search  for  it.  To  this  idea  may  be  traced  the  treatment  by 
the  mineral  acids,  by  chlorine-water,  by  carbolic  acid,  by  quinine 
alone,  by  quinine  and  digitalis,  by  iodine,  by  the  pota.ssium 
iodide,  by  calomel. 

4.  Not  only  is  the  conception  of  a  specific  treatment  for 
spocifie  diseases  a  most  attractive  one,  and  the  attainment  of 
such  a  treatment  for  enteric  fever  brought  within  the  bounds  of 
a  reasonable  hope  by  the  analogy  of  .syphilis  and  the  malarial 
diseases,  but  the  search  after  it  with  duo  caution  and  judgment 
has  also  the  warrant  of  the  very  highest  medical  authority. 

Passing  by  some  earlier  names,  I  refer  to  Da  Costa,  who  has 
.said  :  "  It  would  be  as  illogical  as  absurd  to  suppose  that  we 
shall  never  possess  the  coveted  means  really  to  cure  the  contin- 
ued fevers.  iJoubtless  to  the  physicians  of  the  time  of  Charles 
V  the  radical  and  specific  treatment  of  the  malarial  fevers  aji- 
peared  as  hopeless  and  remote  as  the  radical  and  specific  treat- 
ment of  the  continued  fevers  appears  to  the  scientific  inquirer 
of  our  day." 

I  refer  also  to  Lioberiueister,  who,  treating  about  eight  hun- 
dred cases,  part  with  calomel,  part  with  iodine,  had  with  the 
former  drug  a  mortality  of  only  11  7  per  cent.,  with  the  latter 
of  14'G  per  cent.,  against  18-.3  per  cent,  for  cases  treated  without 
those  remedies,  but  in  other  respects  upon  a  similar  plan. 

Harlholow  has  also  spoken  in  favorable  terms  of  the  treat- 
ment by  iodine  in  combination  with  carbolic  acid. 

The  treatment  adopted  is  thus  seen  to  consist  of  the  use  of 
tlie  two  remedies  that  are  proved  to  exert  a  favorable  itifiucnce 
upon  the  disease,  iodine  and  calomel,  with  the  addition  of  car- 
bolic acid  in  minute  amounts.  I  am  aware  that  no  positive  con- 
clusions as  to  the  ellicacy  of  parlicidar  plana  of  treatment  can 
bo  deduced  from  a  limited  series  of  cases.  I  am  also  aware  that 
few  acute  diseases  show  greater  variations  in  intensity  and  in 
the  percentage  of  mortality  at  difVerent  i)criods,  and  un<ler  dif- 
ferent circumstances,  than  enteric  fever.  Nevertheless,  I  have 
ventured  to  occupy  your  attention  with  this  subject  to-night 
because  the  results  of  the  treatment  encourage  me  to  hope  that 
its  discussion  in  this  way  will  lead  to  its  trial  on  a  more  ex- 
tended scale.  That  it  amounts  to  a  specific  treatment  in  the 
narrow  .sense  is  not  aflirmod.  It  is  tentative,  provisional,  but 
it  is  nevertheless  to  be  regarded  as  a  contribution  to  the  subject 
of  the  specific  treatment  of  enteric  fever. 

The  total  niimher  of  cases  treatfd  by  this  plan  is  sixteen  ;  all 
recovered,  one  being  now  in  the  second  week  of  convalescence. 

Of  these,  eight  were  severe,  the  temperature  reaching  or  ex- 
ceeding 104"  R  (40°  C). 

Of  these  eight  severe  cases,  one  was  characterized  by  uncon- 
trollable vomiting  in  the  third  week.  The  patient  retained  no 
food  taken  by  the  mouth  for  five  consecutive  days. 

One  case  was  very  irregular  in  its  course,  and  was  compli- 
cated by  an  obscure  abdominal  abscess  which  discharged  by  the 
bowel.  The  temperature  in  this  case  on  two  occa.sions  attained 
105°  F.  (40'5°  C).  This  case  presented  the  characteristic  erup- 
tion j)f  enteric  fever. 

A  third  case  was  prolonged  by  a  severe  relapse. 

Of  the  eight  cases  in  which  the  observed  tom])erature  did 
not  at  any  time  attain  104^  V.  (40'  C),  and  which  were  there- 
fore looked  upon  as  medium  or  mild  cases,  one  was  complicated 
by  crural  phlebitis,  and  another  by  the  occurrence  of  intestinal 
hnjinorrhage. 

The  average  duration  of  the  eiiibt  severe  cases  was  about 
thirty-one  days;  that  of  the  oii;ht  miUl  and  mcdiuiu  oases  was 
about  twenty-five  days. 


Of  the  whole  nnraber,  ten  were  treated  in  hospital,  six  in  pri- 
vate practice.     All,  from  the  first,  were  under  my  personal  care. 

In  two  cases  the  special  plan  of  treatment  was  abandone<i 
about  the  beginning  of  the  third  week  on  account  of  the  super- 
vention of  unusual  symptoms  of  great  gravity.  These  related, 
respectively,  to  gastric  irritability,  and  an  obscure  abdominal 
abscess. 

These  sixteen  cases  are,  unfortunately,  not  a  consecutive  series. 
During  the  year  in  which  I  have  liad  the  opportunity  of  observ- 
ing them,  two  other  cases  of  enteric  fever  have  occurred  in  my 
hospital  practice  in  which  this  plun  of  treatment  was  not  em- 
ployed. One  was  that  of  a  mim  suffering  from  rheumatism, 
who,  after  a  stay  of  .several  weeks  in  the  wards,  and  in  a  bed 
near  that  occupied  by  a  patient  very  ill  of  enteric  fever,  was  ob- 
served to  be  febrile,  and  to  have  the  typhoid  eruption.  Tliis 
[lerson,  previously  greatly  reduced,  was  not  regarded  as  a  suit- 
able subject  for  a  special  treatment,  the  efficacy  of  which  waa 
not  yet  established  in  my  mind.  The  other  was  a  man  who, 
with  an  obscure  history  of  a  sickness  of  many  weeks,  and  a 
very  irregular  temperature,  developed  the  typhoid  eruption, 
and  within  forty-eight  hours  had  general  peritonitis.  These 
tw<)  fatal  cases  have,  however,  no  bearing  upon  the  result  of  the 
treatment. 

In  |)rivate  practice  several  cases  of  mild  continued  fever  of 
long  duratiim  were  treated  upon  this  plan  during  the  past  win- 
ter. I  believe  them  to  liave  been  anomalous  ca.ses  of  enteric 
fever,  but,  as  the  ro.se  spots  of  that  disea.se  were  absent,  and 
their  dei)artiiro  from  the  typical  disease  was  wide,  I  have  not 
included  them  in  the  above  collection  of  cases  treated.  They  all 
recovered. 

The  result  of  this  plan  of  treatment  has  not  only  been  satis- 
factory in  respect  of  the  recovery  of  all  the  cases  treated,  an 
accidental  circumstance  not  liable  to  mislead  persons  familiar 
with  the  disease,  but  it  has  also  been  satisfactory  in  respect  of 
the  general  course  of  the  attack,  and  the  appearance  of  the  pa- 
tient. These  were  in  the  main,  despite  the  severe  type  of  the 
disease  in  several  of  the  cases,  and  despite  the  occurrence  of 
grave  complications,  favorable.  I  make  this  statement  with  due 
regard  to  the  personal  equation,  and  with  no  willingness  to  per- 
mit the  ob.served  fact  to  ditler  from  the  actual  fact,  for  I  desire 
any  who  may  make  trial  of  this  plan  to  be  more  favorably  im- 
pressed with  the  results  of  it  than  they  have  been  impressed 
with  my  account  of  it. 

Dr.  (iF.oRoF.  Hamilton  spoke  of  the  great  importance  of  pre- 
venting hypostatic  congestion  by  changing  the  position  of  the 
patient  from  time  to  time.  This  was  one  feature  of  the  plan  of 
treatment  recommended  some  time  ago  by  Dr.  William  Pepper, 
in  typhoid  fever,  by  which  ho  obtained  the  unequale<l  result  of 
98  per  cent,  of  recoveries,  lie  was  not,  however,  at  this  time 
able  to  recall  in  detail  the  method  of  treatment. 

Dr.  J.  T.  Eskhiixik  stated  that  the  treatment  to  which  Dr. 
Hamilton  referred  consisted  in  the  administration  of  nitrate  of 
silver,  and  was  that  which  had  been  introduced  by  the  hite  Dr. 
.1.  K.  Mitchell  some  years  ago. 

Dr.  KonEMTs  Uartholow  .said  that  the  plan  of  treatment  of 
typhoid,  advocated  in  the  very  interesting  and  able  paper  just 
roail,  is,  as  all  present  probably  know,  in  part,  the  so-called 
"specific"'  method.  The  administration  of  calomel  in  full  pur- 
gative doses  during  the  first  week  serves  a  double  pur(>ose:  it 
has  an  effect  on  the  range  of  temperature,  and  it  acts  on  the 
typhoid  germs  present  and  multiplying  in  the  intestinal  canal. 
The  use  of  iotlino — usually  Lngol's  soUition — throughout  the  dis- 
ease, is  also  one  mode  of  the  specific  treatment.  By  the  use  of 
this  medicine,  it  is  attempted  to  prevent  the  mnltiplicntion  of 
germs  in  the  intestine,  to  check  fermentation,  and  to  maintain 
an  antiseptic  action  in  the  blood. 
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Although  the  existence  of  typhoid  germs  has  not  been 
proved,  it  must  be  regarded  as  possible.  Klein,  a  few  years 
ago,  announced  the  discovery  of  the  specific  organism  of  typhoid 
in  the  affected  intestinal  glands,  but  Creighton,  of  Cambridge, 
showed  that  the  supposed  germs  were  produced  by  the  mode  of 
preparation.  Tins  fiasco  threw  great  discredit  on  the  whole 
question  of  germs.  Nevertheless,  the  course  of  treatment  di- 
rected against  supposed  germs — the  antiseptic  method — has  had 
a  most  favorable  influence  on  the  progress  and  mortality  from 
typhoid.  While  the  specific  plan  has  been  advocated  in  Ger- 
many, the  Montpellier  school  have  brought  forward  carbolic  acid 
as  the  remedy,  and  the  success  which  has  attended  the  use  of 
tins  remedy  has  been  really  remarkable.  Quite  a  different  com- 
plexion has  beeo  put  on  the  statistics  of  mortality  since  they 
began  the  use  of  carbolic  acid.  It  is  probable  that  the  combina- 
tion of  carbolic  acid  and  iodine  gives  better  results  than  the  use 
of  either  singly.  According  to  my  observation,  this  method  of 
treatment  diminishes  the  diarrhoea,  lowers  the  fever,  and  ren- 
ders the  disease  much  less  violent,  consequently  lessening  the 
mortality.  Dr.  Wilson  has,  therefore,  rendered  us  a  real  ser- 
vice by  drawing  attention  anew  to  this  plan  of  medication,  .and 
especially  by  supporting  his  position  with  valuable  cases  and 
statistics.  Besides  this  use  of  medicines,  Dr.  Wilson's  treatment 
contains  many  valuable  suggestions  and  practical  methods, 
which,  no  doubt,  contribute  materially  to  his  success. 

Dr.  J.  M.  Da  Costa  spoke  of  the  purgative  treatment  in  en- 
teric fever  as  that  which  had  been  tried  in  the  French  hospitals 
and  for  a  time  sanctioned  by  Louis.  As  regards  calomel,  it  was 
|)artly  by  its  purgative  action  that  it  was  supposed  to  be  bene- 
ficial. In  his  hands  the  calomel  treatment  had  not  yielded  fa- 
vorable results.  He  had  found  carbolic  acid  useful  in  control' 
ling  diarrhoea  and  in  lowering  the  temperature.  He  had  also 
employed  thymol  in  one-half  to  one-grain  doses.  He  suggested 
the  use  of  this  remedy  in  the  place  of  carbolic  acid,  as  more  ac- 
ceptable to  the  stomach. 

Dr.  Wilson,  in  reply  to  the  question  of  Dr.  Hamilton,  said 
that  he  considered  it  necessary  to  frequently  change  the  position 
of  the  patient  to  prevent  pulmonary  hypostasis.  He  had  in- 
tended to  emphasize  this  point  in  his  paper.  He  called  atten- 
tion to  the  fact  that  carbolic  acid  and  like  drugs  probably  exert 
a  favorable  influence  upon  the  course  of  enteric  fever  by  their 
power  to  stay  the  rapid  decomposition  of  the  intestinal  contents, 
which,  for  lack  of  the  antiseptic  influence  of  the  intestinal 
juices,  the  bile,  etc.,  all  of  which  are  changed,  is  a  secondary 
cause  of  irritation,  diarrhoea,  and  tympany.  Calomel,  also,  he 
thought,  probably  exerted  an  indirect  beneficial  influence  in  the 
same  direction. 

Heakt-punoture  and  Heakt-sutueb  as  Therapeutic  Pro- 
CEDUHES. — Dr.  JouN  B.  Roberts  read  a  paper  on  this  subject  as 
follows : 

It  is  more  th.an  probable  that,  in  a  few  years,  puncture  of 
the  heart-wall  (cardicentesis),  with  direct  abstraction  of  blood 
by  aspiration,  will  be  recognized  as  the  best  treatment  in  cases 
of  greatly  dilated  or  much  distended  right  heart,  with  intense 
pulmonary  engorgement ;  and  that  jncision  of  the  pericardium 
with  suture  of  the  heart  muscle  will  be  accepted  as  proper  in 
cardiac  wounds.  Hence,  these  latest  novelties  in  cardiac  surgery 
deserve  the  attention  of  the  Fellows  of  the  College. 

That  punctures  of  the  heart  are  comparatively  harmless  has 
been  well  known  to  many  for  some  years.  In  1872,  Roger, 
while  performing  pericardicentesis  on  a  child  with  pericardial 
effusion,  thrust  the  needle  into  the  right  ventricle  and  withdrew 
about  6J-  Troy  ounces  (200  grammes)  of  pure  venous  blood.  The 
boy,  who  was  aged  five  years,  became  pale,  sweated,  and  had  an 
imperceptible  pulse.  The  withdrawal  of  the  pericardial  fluid, 
accomplished  prior  to  the  heart  injury,  was  beneficial ;  and  the 


cardiac  puncture  did  no  permanent  mischief,  for  the  patient  re- 
covered. Death  occurred  five  months  later  from  long-existing 
dilatation  and  valvular  disease  of  the  heart  ("  Bull,  de  l'acad6mie 
de  m6decine,"  1875,  p.  1276). 

In  Uulke's  case  ("Trans,  of  the  Clinical  Society  of  London," 
viii,  p.  169),  a  woman  with  pleuro-pneumonia  was  supposed  to 
have  large  pericardial  effusion,  and  a  trocar  was  introduced 
through  the  fourth  left  intercostal  space.  Nothing  escaped  ex- 
cept a  drachm  of  venous  blood,  after  which  the  patient  seemed 
relieved  of  dyspnoea.  She  died  four  weeks  later  from  a  compli-  _ 
cation  of  diseases,  and  the  autopsy  revealed  cardiac  dilatation  ^ 
and  valvular  changes. 

I  have  said  elsewhere  ("  Paracentesis  of  the  Pericardium," 
8vo,  Philadelphia,  1880),  in  commenting  upon  this  case:  "The 
abstraction  of  blood  seemed  to  relieve  the  distended  heart  much 
better  than  phlebotomy  would  have  done,  as  was  evinced  by  the 
diminution  of  threatening  symptoms  and  the  decrease  of  the  area 
of  dullness." 

Cloquet,  Bouchut,  Legros,  and  Onimus  have  also  observed 
the  apparent  innocuousness  of  wounds  of  the  heart  made  by 
capillary  trocars.  Steiner  found,  ten  years  or  more  ago,  that 
electro-puncture  needles  could  be  quite  safely  introduced  into 
either  ventricle,  provided  they  were  at  once  withdrawn  ("Med. 
Times  and  Gazette,"  May,  1873,  p.  492,  from  Langenbeck's 
"  Archiv  filr  klin.  Chirurgie  "). 

It  has  been^considered  less  safe  to  puncture  the  auricles;  but 
the  interesting  paper  of  Dr.  Benjamin  F.  Westbrook,  just  pub- 
lished in  the  "Medical  Record  "  for  December  23,  1882,  seems 
to  show  that  our  fears  are  as  unfounded  as  were  those  of  our 
predecessors  in  regard  to  ventricular  puncture.  It  is,  in  truth, 
to  call  attention  to  his  case  of  harmless  intentional  cardicentesis 
and  to  his  researches  in  the  surgical  anatomy  of  the  operation 
that  I  have  been  led  to  refer  to  the  corroborative  evidence  of 
the  cases  mentioned  above. 

I  have  with  much  satisfaction,  as  h.ave  many  others,  done 
venesection  at  the  bend  of  the  arm  for  the  temporary  relief  of 
the  distressing  symptoms  of  dilated  heart,  and  for  the  dyspnoea 
due  to  the  pulmonary  engorgement  of  acute  pneumonia.  If, 
however,  a  few  drachms  of  blood  drawn  directly  from  the  heart 
give  the  relief  that  could  only  be  afforded  by  taking  a  similar  # 
number  of  ounces  from  the  veins  of  the  arm,  it  seems  proper  to  ~ 
adopt  the  former  measure.  The  subsequent  circulatory  depres- 
sion from  aufemia  would  undoubtedly  be  less  than  after  the  lat- 
ter operation. 

It  is  manifestly  necessary,  however,  to  determine  that  cardi- 
centesis is  innocuous  before  it  can  take  the  place  of  venesection. 
The  above-mentioned  cases  and  Dr.  Westbrook's  experience  tend 
to  show  that  such  is  the  fact. 

Dr.  Westbrook  believes  that  the  proper  place  to  perform  the 
operation  is  in  the  third  costal  interspace  close  to  the  right  edge 
of  the  sternum.  This  situation  enables  the  operator  to  tap  the 
right  auricle  without  injuring  the  right  internal  mammary  ves- 
sels, and  with  little  danger  of  striking  the  tricuspid  valve.  My 
own  preference  would  be  to  perforate  the  ventricle  of  the  right 
heart  by  introducing  the  needle  through  the  fourth  interspace, 
about  one  and  a  half  or  two  inches  to  the  left  of  the  median  line 
of  the  sternum.  Dr.  Westbrook's  opinion,  however,  is  entitled 
to  more  deference  than  mine,  because  he  has  studied  the  subject 
with  special  reference  to  cardicentesis,  while  my  special  inves- 
tigations have  been  limited  to  the  consideration  of  pericardicen- 
tesis. 

Further  experimentation  in  heart-puncture  for  the  relief  of 
cardiac  distension  and  pulmonary  engorgement  is  requisite,  but 
it  is  probable  that  it  will  soon  become  a  well-recognized  surgical 
procedure  in  selected  cases.  Pericardicentesis  has  already  taken 
that  position,  and   there  is  no  reason  to  believe  that  cardiac 
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Hiirgery  will  stop  its  march  with  tho  demonstration  that  the 
periciirdiiuii  can  be  trciitcil  us  tlie  pleura. 

In  October,  1881,  I  read  a  piiper  before  the  Anatomical  and 
Surgical  Society  of  Brooklyn  ("The  Surgery  of  the  Pericar- 
dium"; "Annals  of  Anatomy  and  Surgery,"  December,  1881), 
in  which  I  advised  resection  of  costal  cartilage  and  incision  of 
tho  pericardium  for  removal  of  foreign  bodies  in  the  pericardial 
sac;  and  at  the  same  time  said  :  "The  time  may  possibly  corae 
when  wounds_of  tlio  heart  itself  will  he  treated  by  pericardial 
incision,  to  allow  extraction  of  clots,  and  perhaps  to  suture  the 
cardiac  muscle." 

It  seems  as  if  this  time  had  now  almost  arrived,  for  Dr. 
Hlock  has  not  only  expressed  a  belief  that  death  can  be  avert- 
ed in  many  cases  of  iieart-wounds  by  simple  incision  of  the 
pericardium  to  allow  escape  or  extraction  of  tho  clots  which 
cause  [iressuro  and  death,  but  has  also  undertaken  to  demon- 
strate by  vivisectal  experiments  that  suture  of  the  heart  is  a 
simple  operation,  and  reipiires  but  three  or  four  minutes  ("Am. 
Jour,  of  the  Med.  Sci.,"  Jan.,  1883,  [i.  270;  from  "Journal 
de  m6d.  de  Paris,"  Oct.  28,  1882  ;  from  "  (Jaz.  m6d.  de  Stras- 
bourg," Oct.  18,  1882).  He  finds  that  opening  of  tho  right  and 
lol't  ventricles,  and  entire  ('omi)rosRion  of  tho  heart  for  tho 
application  of  sutures,  can  hi*  supported  by  rabbits  for  several 
minutes.  During  suturing  he  seizes  the  apes  of  tho  heart  and 
<lriiws  tho  organ  forward  until  the  traction  prevents  the  escape 
of  blood  from  the  wound.  Sutures  are  then  introduced,  or  the 
orifice  closed  liy  li^;ation.  Even  if  cardiac  pulsation  an<l  the 
respiration  stop  dming  this  mechanical  interference  with  the 
heart's  movement,  death,  ho  asserts,  does  not  necessarily  ensue. 

These  experiments  are  even  more  important  than  the  re- 
searches spoken  of  in  regard  to  heart-puncturo.  I  regret  that 
as  yet  I  have  not  been  able  to  consult  Dr.  Block's  original  me- 
moir, but  I  hojie  at  a  future  time  to  do  so,  and  ])erhai)s  to 
bo  able  to  report  somo  investigations  of  my  own  which  I  desire 
to  make  in  tha  same  direction. 

Tho  annual  reports  of  tho  standing  committees  were  then 
I)rosented. 

Tho  Publication  Committee  reported  a  larger  contribution 
of  interesting  papers  to  the  forthcoming  volume  of  "Transac- 
tions" than  has  ever  been  made  before. 

Tho  Library  Connnitteo  reported  that  tho  library  contains 
2:i,Cij3  volumes,  of  which  1,),'J01  belong  to  the  general  library, 
6,208  to  the  "  Lewis  Library,"  and  I,."i44  are  duplicates.  During 
tho  year  18.S2,  the  ailditions  to  the  library  amounted  to  1,234 
volumes.  A  (•omi)lete  card  catalogue  of  authors  and  subjects 
has  been  ma<le  of  tho  "  Lewis  Library,"  and  that  of  the  gonend 
library  is  well  advanced.  The  library  of  the  late  Dr.  II.  Lenox 
Hodge,  containing  1,(U15  volumes,  is  deposited  with  tho  College 
in  trust.  Tho  constant  and  ra|)id  growth  of  the  library  obliged 
the  conmiittoo  to  urge  a  liberal  approjjriation  for  the  extension 
of  the  shelf  room  and  the  payment  of  tho  librarian  and  the  as- 
sistant charged  with  preparing  tho  catalogue.  Next  to  the 
library  of  the  Surgeon-deneral's  otiice,  that  of  the  College  of 
Physicians  of  Philadel|ibia  is  the  largest  medical  library  in  the 
United  States. 

Tho  Mutter  Museum  Committee  urged  tho  necessity  of  pro- 
viding increased  aceonnnodation  for  the  museum. 

During  the  last  year  a  largo  number  of  valuable  preparations 
have  been  received  : 

From  Kramond,  of  Paris,  100  wax  specimens  illustrating  dis- 
eases of  tho  eye;  22  preparations  (natural)  showing  dentition 
from  early  life  to  old  age ;  2lt  casts  of  female  pelves  taken  from 
noted  oases  of  deformity ;  1  largo  wax  model  of  thoracic  duct 
and  lymphatics ;  2  rubber  models  of  pelvic  viscera,  miJo  and 
female;  1  wax  preparation  of  confluent  small-pox  ;  1  wax  prepa- 
ration of  syphilitic  disease  of  scal|) ;  4  natural  lymphatic  injec- 


tions of  foot,  hand,  and  stomach,  also  an  injection  of  the  canal 
of  Fontana  ;  and  1  adult  skeleton,  mounted  at  Pkoyal  College  of 
Surgeons,  London. 

They  have  also  received  from  Rohon,  of  Vienna,  six  mounted 
skeletons,  illustrating  stages  in  development,  with  known  age 
and  history  to  each. 

They  have  procured  and  had  mounted  the  skeleton  of  a  noted 
ca.so  of  hydrocephalus. 

Also,  through  Dr.  Hays,  the  committee  obtained  the  body  of 
a  cydops,  which  was  dissected  and  reported  upon  by  Drs.  R. 
Meade  Smith  and  A.  J.  Parker  (see  "American  Journal  of  tl;e 
Medical  Sciences"  for  July,  1882).  A  gowl  plaster  cast  and  two 
drawings  were  made  from  it.  Other  preparations  of  impor- 
tance were  also  received. 

The  Committee  on  the  Directory  for  Nurses  reporte<l  that 
the  Directory  was  opened  May  15,  1882.  Rooms  for  the  secre- 
tary were  fitted  up,  and  the  telephone  and  telegraiih  introduced. 
Circulars  and  blanks  to  the  number  of  8,.j00  were  prepared  and 
widely  distributed  to  all  the  physicians  in  Pennsylvania,  New- 
Jersey,  and  Delaware,  and  to  the  summer  hotels  within  easy 
reach  of  this  city.  The  co-operation  of  the  two  training-schools 
I'or  nur.ses  (the  oldest  two  in  the  country)  was  secured,  and  the 
medical  and  daily  press  of  the  city  showed  a  very  friendly  spirit, 
and  assisted  us  in  making  the  Directory  known.  The  following 
are  the  rates  of  charge  adopted  :  For  information  leading  to 
tho  engagement  of  a  nurse  between  7  A.  M.  and  6  p.  M.,  one  dol- 
lar; between  0  i-.  m.  and  10  i".  M.,  two  dollars;  between  10  i-.  m. 
and  6  a.  m.,  three  dollars;  for  wet  nurses,  uncertified,  five  dol- 
lars; for  wet  nurses,  certified  (after  careful  medical  examina- 
tion of  mother  and  child),  ten  dollars;  for  finiling  and  sending 
a  nurse,  an  adiiitional  dollar.  I'p  to  December  1st,  the  number 
of  applications  for  registration  has  been  296.  Fully  registered, 
214;  a|)proved  and  awaiting  registration,  17;  disapproved,  19; 
stricken  from  the  roll  for  grave  faults  or  defects,  2.  Of  the 
registered  nurses  there  are  26  males  and  187  females;  35  gradu- 
.ites of  training  schools;  105  non-graduates;  manipulators,  male 
and  female,  11  ;  cuppers  and  leechers,  3. 

Tho  number  of  calls  for  nur.ses  has  been  342  during  the  seven 
months,  an  average  of  about  50  a  month.  We  have  furnished 
as  many  as  8  in  a  day,  and  5  to  a  single  family.  One  of  the 
most  important  results  achieved  through  the  Directory  is  the 
promptness  with  which  calls  to  grave  emergencies  are  met. 
.Another  and  very  marked  advantage  of  the  Directory  is,  that  wo 
not  only  give  information  as  to  disengaged  nurses,  but,  if  ile- 
sired,  will  find  and  send  them  to  the  patient.  This  saving  of 
time  and  trouble  to  applicants  is  often  very  desirable,  and  the 
snndl  extra  fee  charged  for  the  service  (one  dollar)  is  very  gladly 
paid.  Especially  is  this  sernce  valuable  to  patients  out  of  tho 
city. 

We  have  also  undertaken  to  supply  wet  nurses.  We  have 
had  85  applications,  but  have  only  been  able  to  supply  13,  and 
we  beg  especial  attention  to  this  fiK-t,  in  order  to  obtain  many 
more  of  this  class  of  nurses. 

Our  expenses  have  exceeded  our  income  by  a  very  large 
amount,  and  had  it  not  been  for  the  generous  contributions  of 
many  friends,  chiefly  through  Mrs.  Weir  Mitchell,  the  Directory 
could  not  have  been  placed  on  n  firm  foundation  at  its  start. 
Next  year  it  is  hoped  that  it  will  be  about  sell'snpporting. 


"PuNcn"  ON  OnvKR  Wkndill  UoLMirs. — "Punch"  ibus  ad<lrcs»es 
Dr.  Holmes  on  his  retiring  from  tho  chair  of  anatomy  in  Harvard: 

"  Your  health,  dear  '  Autocrat ! '     All  Kngland  owns 
Your  instrument's  the  lyn;,  and  not  'the  Bones.' 
Yet  hciir  our  wishes — trust  us  thej're  not  cold  ones'. 
That,  tlioiigh  vou  give  up  Iwnes,  you  may  make  old  onrs," 
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QUARTERLY   REPORT    ON"    DERMATOLOGY,    SYPHIL- 
OGRAPIIY,  AND   GENITO-URINARY   DISEASES. 

No.   XIIL 

By   EDWARD  BENNKT  BEONSON,  M.D. 

The  Contagiousness  of  Leprosy. — Dr.  J.  0.  White,  of  Bo.i- 
ton,  after  an  able  and  thorough-going  review  of  the  question  of 
contagion  in  leprosy  ("  Am.  Jour,  of  the  Med.  Sci.,"  Oct., 
1882),  arrives  at  an  affirmative  conclusion,  in  accordance  with 
which  he  urges  certain  public  measures  of  prophylaxis.  He  ad- 
vises "the  establishment  of  graded  hospitals,  if  possible,  in  in- 
sular localities  in  various  parts  of  the  country,  to  which  all 
access  should  be  prevented  excepting  under  restrictions  deter- 
mined by  professional  rules;  the  enactment  of  laws  which  should 
make  residence  compulsory  and  perpetual,  and  the  concealment 
of  the  disease  punishable  by  severe  penalties."  These  laws 
should  apply  equally  to  sporadic,  to  endemic,  and  to  imported 
cnses,  though  in  the  case  of  foreigners  the  option  should  be 
given  of  a  return  to  their  own  land.  It  is  also  advised  that  the 
importation  of  lepers  be  prohibited.  Dr.  White  avows  his  be- 
lief in  the  "  bacillus  leprsie  "  of  Hansen,  Neisser,  Koch,  Koeb- 
ner,  Cornil,  Berman,  and  others,  regarding  it  as  the  essential 
cause  of  the  disease. 

On  the  other  hand,  Schmidt,  in  a  recent  paper  C'  Chicago 
Med.  .Jour,  and  Exam.,"  April,  1882),  took  decidedly  the  oppo- 
site view.  In  the  specimens  which  he  examined  he  was  unable 
to  find  any  bacteria  in  the  interior  of  the  tissues.  lie  found 
the  micrococcus  zoogloea  described  by  other  investigators,  in  his 
sections,  but  .always  upon  the  surface,  where  he  believed  they 
had  lodged  after  removal  from  the  body. 

Lepuost  among  the  Zulus. — Merensky  ("Arch.  f.  path. 
Anat.  u.  Physiol,  u.  f.  klin.  Med.,"  Ixxxix,  1,  1882),  in  traveling 
through  Southern  Africa,  made  some  interesting  observations  of 
the  leprosy  that  prevails  among  certain  of  the  Zulu  tribes.  In 
one  tribe  he  ex.amined  six  lepers  with  a  view  to  ascertaining  the 
etiology  of  the  disease.  In  this  instance  the  origin  of  the  epi- 
demic appeared  to  he  clearly  traceable  to  an  individual  who  had 
entered  the  tribe  (coming  from  another  region)  some  twenty 
years  before.  This  individual  had  leprosy,  and  was  the  first  case 
of  the  disease  that  had  ever  been  seen  in  the  tribe.  All  the 
cases  which  had  occurred  subsequently  were  in  persons  more  or 
less  directly  connected  with  him  by  marriage  and  otherwise. 
It  is  stated  that  leprosy  prevails  in  a  number  of  the  Zulu  tribes 
inhabiting  the  region  of  the  Drakenberg  Mountains.  The  Zulus 
in  these  parts  generally  regard  it  as  contagious.  The  name  they 
give  to  it,  on  account  of  the  spots  that  appear,  is  "  ubadek.a," 
from  "  ukubadeka,"  which  by  an  euphemism  might  be  trans- 
lated "with  ordure  soiled"  ("mit  Koth  bewerfen,"  according 
to  Merensky). 

Rodent  Uloee. — There  has  always  been  more  or  less  uncer- 
tainty regarding  the  relations  of  this  disease  to  epithelioma.  It 
has  been  recently  stated  by  Sangster  ("  Brit.  Med.  Jour.,"  Oct. 
21,  1882)  that  two  very  marked  factors  in  the  pathological 
anatomy  of  the  latter  disease  are  in  rodent  ulcer  "  conspicuous 
by  their  absence."  In  epithelioma  there  is  a  very  characteristic 
activity  of  the  Malpighian  layer.  The  inter-papillary  portions 
form  prolongations  that  dip  down  farther  and  farther  into  the 
tissues.  The  other  factor  is  the  production  of  the  well-known 
cell-nests,  or  "  globes  epideruiiques."  In  five  cases  of  rodent  ulcer 
which  Sangster  submitted  to  careful  microscopical  examination, 
neither  of  these  two  phenomena  appeared.  The  rete  was  usu- 
ally thin  and  attenuated,  never  attaining  any  greater  thickness 


than  in  any  chronic  inflammatory  process.  In  only  two  of  the 
five  cases  was  there  anything  like  cell-nests,  and  those  were  not 
well  marked.  Evidence  was  discovered,  however,  of  connection 
of  the  disease  with  the  hair  follicles.  Tliere  were  decided  out- 
growths from  tlie  external  root-sheaths.  Reference  is  made  to 
certain  "  cell-masses,  with  peripheral,  columnar,  and  vertically 
placed  cells  very  similar  to  those  seen  in  molluscum,"  which 
Virchow  had  shown  to  be  connected  with  the  hair  folHcles. 

Chptsophanio  Acid  internally  for  Psop.iasis. — In  a  recent 
communication  to  the  "Lancet,"  Canty  reported  three  cases  of  m 
psoriasis  treated  by  the  internal  administration  of  chrysarohin  * 
without  noticeable  effect  upon  the  cutaneous  disease.  In  one 
ease  the  dose  was  increased  to  one  grain  and  a  half  three  times 
a  daj',  but  it  was  not  tolerated.  The  opinion  is  expressed  that, 
in  the  cnses  previously  reported  where  this  method  of  treatment 
had  been  successful,  the  improvement  was  due  to  the  continu- 
ous purging,  and  that  some  other  cathartic  would  have  accom- 
plished the  same  result  and  with  less  disagreeable  consequences. 
Canty  is  of  the  opinion  that  any  internal  remedy  that  benefits 
psoriasis  must  improve  the  quality  of  the  pulse,  making  the 
rather  positive  statement  that  "  no  case  of  this  disease  occurs  in 
which  the  pulse  is  not  either  slower,  smaller,  or  weaker  than  it 
ought  to  be,  and  any  medicine  which  either  ameliorates  or  cures 
this  disease  improves  the  pulse  in  either  rapidity,  volume,  or 
strength  " — a  statement  that  we  do  not  remember  to  have  met 
with  before. 

loHTiiTOL. — In  a  late  number  (Dec,  1882)  of  the  "  Monats- 
hefte  fiir  prakti,sche  Dermatologie"  are  two-contributions — one 
by  Rudolf  Sohriiter,  the  other  by  Uiina — relating  to  a  new  rem- 
edy for  skin  diseases.  The  article  by  Schroter  relates  the  his- 
tory of  its  discovery  and  describes  the  method  of  its  prepara- 
tion, while  Unna  gives  an  account  of  how  it  is  employed  and 
of  its  effects  upon  diseases  of  the  skin. 

Ichthyol  is  an  oily  product  obtained  from  a  peculiar  bitumi- 
nous mineral  found  in  the  region  of  Seefeld  in  the  Tyrol.  The 
mineral  occurs  in  beds  or  veins  of  varying  thickness,  lying  in 
fossiliferous  rock,  which  bears  numerous  fish-prints,  together 
with  a  certain  number  of  petrified  fishes.  It  has  been  surmised 
that  the  bitumen  owed  its  origin  to  the  animal  residue  of  fishes 
and  other  marine  animals  left  there  in  prehistoric  times,  when  I 
the  region  was  still  submerged  by  the  sea.  Hence  the  name 
"ichthyol."  To  obtain  the  oil,  the  bituminous  rock  is  first  sub- 
jected to  a  dry  distillation  in  iron  retorts.  The  fluid  product 
that  results  soon  separates  spontaneously  into  a  thick,  tarry 
substance,  and  a  very  fluid,  dark-colored,  strong-smelling  oil. 
The  latter  is  then  .subjected  to  the  action  of  concentrated  sul- 
phuric acid  and  various  other  chemical  processes,  by  means  of 
which  it  is  clarified  and  refined,  when  a  neutral  or  slightly  alka- 
line product  results,  having  a  peculiar  odor  described  as  "kriiu- 
terartig  "  (herb-like).  This  product,  which  is  what  is  known  as 
ichthyol,  is  regarded  as  an  extract  from  the  original  oil.  Its 
chief  ingredient  is  s.iid  to  be  a  sulphur  acid.  Sulphur  forms 
from  two  and  a  half  to  ten  per  cent,  (according  to  the  method  of 
prep.aration)  of  its  composition.  In  appearance  it  is  of  a  some- 
what tarry  character,  but  resembles  none  of  the  ordinary  tars 
either  in  its  odor  or  in  its  chemical  composition.  Its  consist- 
ency is  about  the  same  as  that  of  vaseline.  It  forms  an  emulsion 
with  water,  and  is  miscible  in  any  proportions  with  oils  or  vase- 
line. It  is  partly  soluble  in  alcohol  and  partly  in  ether;  wholly 
so  in  a  mixture  of  both. 

Unna  maintains  that  the  efficacy  of  ichthyol  as  a  topical 
agent  in  skin  disease — and  this  efficacy  he  has  found  to  he  very 
considerable — is  chiefly  due  to  the  sulphur  which  it  contains. 
He  regards  the  drug  as  essentially  an  artificial  production,  and 
refers  to  the  fact  that  the  chemical  treatment  by  which  it  is 
produced  increases  the  proportion  of  sulphur  from  two  or  three 
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per  cent,  to  about  ten  per  cent.  Moreover,  there  is  a  marked 
increa.se  by  this  same  means  in  the  proportion  of  oxygen.  He 
considers  iclilhyol  as  roseniijling  a  ten-per-cent.  sulphur  oint- 
ment, but  differing  from  the  latter  in  that  the  sulphur  is  in  a 
very  intimate  chemical  union  with  the  otlior  ingredients. 

Unna  made  his  first  trial  of  the  drug  in  a  case  ot  universal 
psoriasis.  One  arm  was  treated  with  chrysarobin,  the  other 
with  iclithyol.  At  first  the  latter  appeared  to  be  having  the 
most  rapid  effect,  but  afterward,  when  the  clirysarobin  had  fairly 
begun  to  act,  the  iclithyol  was  shown  to  bo  so  decidedly  inferior 
I  that  it  was  aljandoned  entirely,  and  the  chrysarobin  was  applied 
to  both  sides.  But  it  was  discovered  that  iclithyol,  though  ap- 
(iliod  for  a  long  time  continuously,  even  in  its  jnuity,  to  the  skin 
never  caused  any  signs  of  eczema,  as  would  invariably  bo  the 
case  were  a  ten-percent,  sulphur  ointment  applied  in  the  same 
way.  This  led  to  the  employment  of  the  new  remedy  in  eczema. 
Unna  refers  to  thirty  cases  that  ho  has  treated  with  ichthyol 
with  very  decided  success.  The  eczemas  treated  were  of  many 
varieties — both  moist  and  dry,  papular,  squamous,  circumscribed, 
and  diffuse,  and  were  confined  to  no  particular  region  of  the 
body.  The  drug  was  employed  in  the  form  of  a  salve,  varying 
in  strength  from  five  to  ten,  fifteen,  and  twenty  per  cent. ;  also 
it  was  used  pure  or  in  the  form  of  spray  from  a  .solution  in  alco- 
hol and  ether.  The  pure  form  is  not  recommended,  however, 
but  a  fifty-  or  forty-pcr-cent.  solution  in  vaseline  or  lard  is  pre- 
ferred for  adults,  while  from  ten  to  two  per  cent,  is  considered 
strong  enough  for  children. 

It  is  advised  that,  commencing  with  an  ointment  mtidcrately 
strong,  the  strength  be  gradually  decreased  as  the  ca.se  improves, 
since  otherwise  tlie  ointment,  after  a  time,  tends  to  retard  the 
progress  of  the  cure.  Moreover,  the  condition  of  the  cuticle  is 
said  to  afford  a  criterion  for  the  strength  of  the  application. 
Forexamiilo:  if  in  a  papular  eczema  a  fifty-per-cent.  iclithyol 
salve  answers  the  purpose,  in  a  moift,  abraded  eczema  a  strength 
of  not  over  twenty  or  tliirty  per  cent,  will  be  required.  In  gen- 
eral, the  more  intact  and  the  thicker  the  cuticle,  the  stronger 
must  bo  the  ointment.  The  chief  virtues  of  ichthyol  are  stated 
to  lie  as  follows : 

l''irst,  it  tends  largely  to  relieve  smarting  and  itching,  combin- 
k       ing  the  good  qualities  of  both  Hebra's  (diachylon)  and  Wilson's 
'      (zinc  oxide)  ointments  on  the  one  hand,  and  those  of  carbolic 
acid  and  tar  on  the  other. 

Second,  it  offers  this  advantage  over  all  other  sulphur  prepa- 
rations, namely  :  that  it  may  be  combined  with  lead  and  mercu- 
rials without  any  sejiaration  of  sulphur  taking  |)lace. 
The  following  combination  is  recommended  : 
5   Lithargyri  10. 

Coq.  c.  aceti  DO. 

Adde 

Oloi  olivip,  adipis,  aa,  1(1. 
Ichthyol.  10. 

M.,  ft.  uug. 

Inasmuch  as  this  ointment  forms  an  emulsion  with  water,  it 
is  very  easily  removed  from  the  skin.  The  disagreeable  odor  of 
the  ichthyol  has  not  yet  been  overcome. 

Aside  from  eczema,  Unna  is  of  the  opinion  that  the  new 
remedy  will  be  found  valuable  in  all  cases  where  sulphur  prepa- 
rations have  heretofore  proved  themselves  valuable.  With  ref- 
oroneo  to  tlie  internal  exhibition  of  ichthyol  there  have  been  as 
yet  no  satisfactory  investigations. 

Nkuve-kndinos  in  the  EiMnKii.Mis.  —  That  the  cutaneous 
nerves  do  not  all  stoi)  at  the  epidermis  has  long  been  well  known. 
It  WHS  first  demonstrated  in  lower  animals  that  many  nervous 
filaments  penetrated  the  epidermis,  where  they  termiuato  in 
club-sliapcd  extremities.     Similar  facts  were  afterward  shown 


to  obtain  in  the  case  of  the  homan  skin.  But  quite  recent  in- 
vestigations have  revealed  a  nervous  distribution  in  the  epider- 
mis of  an  extent  far  beyond  anything  suspected  before.  Ptitzner 
described  ("  Morphol.  Jahrb.,"  Bd.  vii,  p.  720)  nerves  in  the 
epidermis  of  the  larva;  of  the  frog  and  salamander,  at  a  certain 
period  of  development,  that  terminated  after  penetrating  the  cell- 
wall  of  each  prickle  cell,  with  small  bulbous  extremities  near  the 
nucleus.  Every  cell  contained  two  of  these  terminal  filanieot& 
Afterward  the  same  observation  was  made  by  Pfitzner  in  the 
epidermis  of  the  human  subject. 

Unna,  pursuing  this  lino  of  investigation,  has  recently  ("Mo- 
natsh.  f.  prakt.  Dermatol.,"  Oct.,  1882)  fully  corroborated  Pfitz- 
ner's  results.  His  paper  is  accompanied  with  photographs,  in 
which  the  appearances  are  very  clearly  exhibited.  A  striking 
feature  of  the  appearance  is  the  invariable  association  in  every 
cell  of  the  terminal  bulbs  in  pairs.  They  did  not  appear  to  be 
branches  of  one  twig,  but  usually  approached  the  cell  from  differ- 
ent directions.  These  researches,  revealing  as  they  do  such  a 
surprising  organization  of  the  nervous  system  in  the  epidermis, 
will  doubtless  be  found  to  have  very  important  bearings  both 
upon  the  physiology  and  pathology  of  the  skin. 

TitR  CtiTANEOcs  Maxifestations  OF  PALfDisM. — In  s  paper 
on  this  subject  by  Verneuil  and  Merklen  ("Ann.  de  dermal,  et 
de  syphil.,"  Nov.,  lfiH2),  the  following  are  the  conclusions  ar- 
rived at : 

1.  Herpes  is  one  of  the  common  manifestations  of  malarial 
disease. 

2.  It  may  either  precede  the  paroxysm  of  intermittent,  or 
occur  during  any  one  of  the  three  stages  of  the  paroxysm,  or  it 
may  follow  the  stage  of  sweating.  It  may  appear  even  after  the 
paroxysms  of  the  fever  have  boon  suppressed  by  means  of  sul- 
phate of  quinine.  There  is  no  etiological  connection  between  the 
herpes  and  the  fever,  notwithstanding  their  frequent  coincidence. 

3.  Paludic  herpes  does  not  present  any  peculiar  features. 
Its  most  common  locations  are  the  face,  the  region  abtuit  the 
lips  and  nostrils,  the  eyelids,  the  cornea,  and  such  points  as  are 
most  abundantly  su[iplied  with  nerves.  Though  ordinarily  dis- 
crete, in  certain  epidemics  the  eruption  presents  a  remarkable 
tendency  to  confluence. 

4.  Black  crusts,  or,  more  especially,  black  vesicles  attending 
the  herpes,  pertain  to  grave  and  pernicious  forms  of  malarial 
fever. 

5.  Exceptionally,  the  herpes  of  malaria  tjtkes  the  form  of 
zoster. 

6.  The  ordinary  forms  of  malarial  herpes  may  be  preceded 
by  and  accompanied  with  viuso-motor  disturbances  upon  the  sur- 
face of  the  skin  and  disorders  of  sensibility. 

It  is  believed,  in  consideration  of  the  liabiKial  locations  of 
the  eruption,  of  its  concomitant  disorders,  of  its  possible  appear- 
ance in  the  absence  of  a  febrile  attack,  that  the  cause  of  the 
disease  is  referable  to  a  nervous  lesion,  perhaps  to  a  congestion 
of  the  cutaneous  nerve-branches,  resulting  from  the  localization 
of  the  malarial  poison  in  these  nerves. 

Salicylate  of  Soiiicm  fok  Eimoidy.mitis. — I)r.  Henderson, 
of  Shanghai,  relates  the  histories  of  three  cases  of  epididymitis 
treated  with  aiiparently  remarkable  effect  by  salicylate  of  so- 
dium ("Lancet,"  Dec.  Iti,  1882).  The  treatment  was  suggested 
by  the  speedy  relief  afforded  by  this  drug  in  acute  articu- 
lar rheumatism.  In  all  the  three  cases  described,  the  inflamma- 
tion was  of  a  high  grade,  and  attended  with  considerable  fever. 
The  remedy  was  given  in  20-grain  doses,  repeated  at  intervals 
varying  from  imo  to  three  hours.  It  is  advised  that  it  be  re- 
peated hourly  till  at  least  three  do.«es  have  been  taken,  and  that 
it  should  only  be  eiuployc<l  in  cases  of  decidedly  acute  character, 
as  evinced  by  a  distinct  rise  in  temiwrature. 

The  weli-kuown  effects  of  salicylic  acid  and  its  salts  a«  va»- 
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cular  sedatives  furnish  a  very  fair  rationale  of  the  results  the 
writer  reports,  and  entitle  his  experience  to  further  considera- 
tion. Our  anticipations,  however,  would  bo  more  sanguine  but 
for  the  indifferent  success  lliat  has  attended  the  trial  of  certain 
other  remedies  vaunted  as  speedy  cures  for  orchitis. 

Other  Noteworthy  Papers. 
Atkinson,  I.  E. — The  vesicular  and  bullous  forms  of  erythema 

exudativum  multiforme.     "Med.  News,"  Deo.  2,  18S2. 
Black,  D.  C. — Remarks  on   prostatorrbraa.      "  Lancet,"   Oct. 

14,  21,  1882. 
Beooq,  L. — Note  sur  I'anatomie  pathologique  de  la  derraatite 

exfoliatrice  gijn^ralis^e.     "  Ann.  do  dermat.  et  de  syphiL," 

Oct.,  1882. 
Brown,  J. — A  case  of  organic  stricture  of  the  pendulous  por- 
tion of  the  urethra;  urethrotomy;  death  twelve  days  after 

the  operation.     "Maryland  Med.  Jour.,"  Nov.  15,  1882. 
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STATEMENTS  CONCERNING   THE   NEW   CODE. 

Brooklyn,  March  7,  1SS3. 
To  the  Editor  of  the  New  York  Medical  Journal  : 

Sir  :  I  have  just  noticed  a  letter  in  the  number  of  your  journal  for 
January  IStli,  signed  "  Truth  "  and  headed  "  Misstatements  concerning 
the  New  York  Code."  Anonymous  communications  are  entitled  to 
but  little  consideration,  but  this  one  reiterates  unwarrantable  state- 
ments which  have  been  made  so  often  in  the  editorial  columns  of  the 
medical  press  and  in  oral  discussions,  that  it  seeius  proper  they  should 
be  corrected. 

"  Truth  "  denies  that  the  report  of  the  Committee  on  the  Code  of 
Ethics  "  was  spVung  on  the  society  without  notice."  "The  fact.?  are," 
he  says,  "  that  the  report  of  the  committee  was  printed  in  advance  of 
the  meeting,  and  a  copy  was  furnished  to  each  member  in  attendance 
prior  to  the  ses.-iion  at  which  it  was  acted  upon,  thus  permitting  all  to 
thoroughly  acquaint  themselves  with  its  nature."  This  statement,  un- 
intentionally I  hope,  gives  a  false  impression.  A  fair  interpretation  of 
the  statement  implies  that  the  report  was  printed  and  distributed  to 
the  delegates  and  permanent  members  of  the  State  Society  some  time 
prior  to  the  raeetiog  at  which  it  was  acted  upon,  "  thus  permitting  all 
to  thoroughly  acquaint  themselves  with  its  nature."  The  real  fact  was 
that  the  nature  of  the  new  code,  as  prepared  by  the  Revisionary  Com- 
mittee, was  unknown,  except  to  the  committee  and  three  or  four  others, 
until  it  was  sprung  upon  the  members  just  before  the  meeting  began. 


"Three  or  four  days  before  the  session  of  1882  the  writer  received 
from  a  member  of  the  committee  a  copy  of  their  printed  report,  with 
an  injunction  to  keep  it  strictly  private,  as  it  had  been  shown  to  only 
two  or  three  persons  outside  of  the  committee  "  ("  Ephemeris,"  Janu- 
ary, 1883).  The  writer  of  this  letter  secured  a  copy  of  the  new  code 
at  the  same  time,  with  the  same  injunction  of  secrecy,  from  a  valued 
friend,  a  member  of  the  committee.  What  this  extreme  privacy  meant 
is  known  only  to  the  committee,  and  they  have  made  no  explanation 
of  it.  I  have  been  informed  by  many  prominent  members  of  the  so- 
ciety that  they  were  ignorant  of  the  matter  until  the  report  was  pre- 
sented and  pressed  upon  the  society  for  immediate  action  ;  that,  had 
they  known  the  committee  proposed  in  their  report  to  emasculate  the 
code,  instead  of  following  the  instructions  of  the  society  to  revise  if, 
they  would  have  been  present  at  any  sacrifice,  and  the  code  question 
would  not  now  be  agitating  us,  for  the  vote  at  the  meeting  tliis  year 
indicates  that  the  proposed  change  would  have  been  defeated  at  the 
previous  meeting. 

Your  correspondent  "  Truth  "  is  greatly  disturbed  that  a  "  manu- 
facturing pharmacist "  should  lie  one  of  the  prominent  objectors  to  the 
new  code.  It  is  not  a  little  surprising  that  Dr.  Squibb's  stalwart, 
logical,  and  temperate  defense  of  the  life  and  honor  of  the  profession 
has  only  been  met  by  innuendoes  unbecoming  members  of  an  honorable 
profession.  Although  he  is  not  now  an  active  prac'itioner  of  medi- 
cine, he  has  adopted  pharmacy  as  a  medical  speci;dty,  and  his  opinions 
are,  to  say  the  least,  entitled  to  as  much  consideration  on  all  questions 
concerning  the  medical  profession  as  those  of  any  specialist  in  diseases 
of  the  eye,  the  ear,  the  skin,  or  syphilis,  and  it  is  known  to  bis  more 
intimate  associates  that  no  man  among  us  is  so  frequently  consulted  in 
questions  of  therapeutics  by  physicians  in  all  parts  of  the  country. 
Beginning  his  professional  life  as  a  Demonstrator  of  Anatomy  and 
Clinical  Assistant  to  the  late  Professors  Meigs  and  Miitter,  in  tlie  Jef- 
ferson Medical  College,  in  which  positions  he  distinguished  himself,  he 
subsequently  entered  the  navy,  high  on  the  list,  and,  during  his  more 
than  ten  vears'  service,  contributed  to  the  journals  valuable  papers 
upon  medical  and  surgical  subject3.  In  the  city  where  he  resides  he  is 
not  a  mere  "  manufacturing  pharmacist,"  but  is  frequently  invited  to 
act  as  a  consultant  in  important  medical  and  surgical  cases  by  the  most 
eminent  practitioners  among  us.  You  have  truly  said,  Mr.  Editor,  that 
"  Dr.  Squibb's  devotion  to  the  interests  of  the  profcssiou  and  his 
knowledge  of  wliat  those  interests  involve  are  not  exceeded  by  those 
of  any  other  man." 

Away  with  such  puerile  personalities,  my  new-code  friends.  They 
are  "  unworthy  a  physician  and  a  gentleman."  Seek  more  logical — I 
had  almost  said  more  honorable — methods  for  counteracting  the  influ- 
ence of  a  man  whom  even  his  opponents  delight  to  honor,  than  by 
mud-slinging.  His  friends  must  not  allow  him  to  be  misinterpreted, 
whether  their  action  be  grateful  to  him  or  not. 

I  must  beg  your  pardon,  Mr.  Editor,  and  his,  for  noticing  these 
contemptuous  flings. 

"  To  gild  refined  gold,  to  paint  the  lily,  .  .  . 
Is  wasteful  and  ridiculous  excess." 

Jos.  C.  Hutchison. 

THE  NEW   YORK  INFANT  ASYLUM. 

New  York  City,  March  6,  1S83. 
To  the  Editor  of  the  New  York  Medical  Journal  : 

Sir  :  Will  vou  kindly  publish  the  following  statement  of  facts  and 
oblige  the  undersigned  : 

The  New  York  Infant  Asylum  was  incorporated  as  a  foundling 
house,  by  act  of  Legislature,  in  1865.  Its  charter  was  amended  in  1872, 
for  the  purpose  of  allowing  the  Board  of  Managers  "  to  provide  such 
lying-in  wards  and  methods  of  care  and  guidance  as  shall  tend  to  pre- 
vent the  maternal  abandonment  of  homeless  infants,  and  diminish  the 
moral  dangers  and  personal  sufferings  to  which  homeless  mothers  are 
exposed." 

The  Maternity  Department  is  open  only  to  needy  wome  of  the  city 
and  county  of  New  York,  of  previously  good  character. 

The  Board  of  Managers  has  for  many  years  intrusted  the  sanitary 
and  medical  care  of  the  inmates  to  a  "  Medical  Committee,"  constituted 
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in  accordance  witli  Section  V,  Article  Ilf,  of  the  By-Laws,  viz.:  "Tlic 
Medical  Commiltee  sliall  cousiat  of  llic  Medical  Members  of  (lie  Board, 
wlio^e  duty  it  sliall  be  to  exercise  a  careful  supervision  over  the  Pani- 
lary  condition  of  the  Asylum,  including  all  matters  pertaining  to  the 
health  of  the  inmates." 

The  results  of  the  work  of  this  committee  have  hcen  regarded,  year 
by  year,  by  the  Board  of  Managers,  as  creditable  both  to  the  Asylum 
and  to  the  committee 

The  President,  Mr.  Clark  Bell,  in  the  annual  address  in  January, 
1880,  says:  "Tlie  Medical  Department  is  in  excellent  shape,  and  the 
results  show  how  well  unci  ably  tlie  medical  gentlemen  have  discharged 
their  duty,  and  how  much  the  wellarc  of  tin-  inmates  is  indebted  to 
their  sell-sacrificing  labor.-."  In  the  annual  address  in  January,  1881, 
the  ['resident  sajs  :  "  The  Medical  Department  is  still  in  substantially 
the  same  hands,  and  the  results  of  (he  last  year  may  properly  be  con- 
sidered as  the  best  possible  testitnony  to  the  excellence  of  this  depart- 
ment." In  January,  1882,  the  President  stales,  in  the  annual  address, 
that  "The  Medical  Department  is  still  in  substantially  the  same 
hands.  .  .  .  The  analysis  of  these  reports  (the  me.lical  reports  of  the 
various  branches)  shows  that  the  death-rate  of  this  institution  still 
continues  to  be  bclovv  that  of  any  similar  institution  in  the  world,  so  far 
ns  it  has  come  to  the  knowledge  of  your  officer."." 

The  medical  statistics  for  the  year  1882  arc  as  favorable  as  those  of 
any  previous  year,  and  the  results  of  the  work  of  the  Medical  Com- 
mittee for  that  year  would  have  warianiei  upon  the  part  of  the  Presi- 
dent a  statement  similar  lo  those  made  in  the  annual  addre!<ses  quoted 
above. 

At  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Hoard  of  Mun.agers,  held  in  January 
last,  howcvir,  the  Pre&ideni  (having  already,  by  an  unusual  method  of 
procedure,  added  ten  new  names  to  the  list  of  m  inagers,  which  for  a 
long  time  had  contained  only  nineteen  names)  recommenilcd  that  Sec- 
tion V,  Article  III,  of  the  By-Laws  (cited  above)  be  amended,  so  that 
any  five  physicians  whom  the  Board  should  designate  should  become 
the  Medical  Committee.  This  amendment  was  passed,  in  direct  viola- 
tion of  the  provision  of  the  By-Laws  regulating  amendments,  notnitli- 
Blanding  the  protests  of  members. 

Then  the  following  resolutions  were  olTcred,  viz. : 
"  Resolved,  As  the  sense  of  this  Board,  that  the  interests  of  the 
Asylum  require  a  revision  and  reorganization  of  the  Medical  Depart- 
ment ;  that  visiting  and  consulting  physicians  should  be  selected  from 
the  ablest  professioiuil  names ;  also  ortho]iicilic,  ophthalmic,  general 
and  consulting  surgeons,  with  proper  representation  upon  the  Medical 
Boar<l. 

"Resolved,  That  the  President  (Mr.  Clark  Bell)  be  instructed  to  ap- 
point suitable  persons  for  such  medical  services,  and  that  in  selecting 
the  Medical  Board,  or  committee,  care  be  taken  that  the  medical  stall 
have  projier  representation  thereon." 

No  reasons  of  iuiy  moment  were  ollcred  in  justification  of  the  pro- 
posed change,  and,  altlmugh  the  medical  members  strongly  opposed  the 
action  and  referred  to  their  records  as  conclusive  evidence  against  the 
passage  of  the  resolutions,  they  were,  neverlheless,  declared  by  the 
President  to  have  been  adopted.  The  mujorily  necessary  for  the  pas- 
sage of  these  resolutions  was  obtained  by  the  voles  of  gentlemen  who 
had  never  before  attended  a  mceling  of  the  Board  of  Managers.  All 
of  the  above  measures  were  taken  witlumt  any  previous  consultation 
with  any  of  the  physicians  of  the  Boat d,  and  withiut  any  previous 
knowledge  upon  their  pai  t  ol  any  such  action  being  intended. 

In  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  these  resolutions,  the  Presi- 
dent ollered  vaiious  positions  upon  the  medical  stall"  of  the  Asylum  to 
physicians  of  the  city,  who  wire,  of  course,  ignorant  of  the  circum- 
stances surrounding  the  case.  Some  of  the  positions  were  accepted, 
others  were  decliueJ  ;  these  latter  have  been  tendered  to  physicians  in 
turn,  until,  at  length,  the  President  seemed  to  regard  his  staff  as  com- 
plete, and  issued  a  printed  circular  containing  the  names,  etc..  of  the 
appointees.  Sonic  of  the  physicians  whose  names  appear  in  the  list 
had  declined  to  accept  the  positions  when  olTercd  them ;  and  others, 
upon  learning  the  facts  as  above  set  forth,  resigned  their  pluces. 

It  would  be  absolutely  false  to  assert  that  the  nci'ds  of  the  Asylum 
had  made  necessary  nny  radical  change  in  its  medical  management. 
Thus  it  is  seen  that  the  medical  service  of  a  worthy  public  charity 


duiipg  many  yiars  has  been  satisfactorily  administered  by  the  phy. 
sicians  to  whom  it  has  been  intrusted ;  and,  also,  it  is  apparent  from 
the  foregoing  statements  that  this  department  has  been,  violently  and 
without  cause,  w.-ested  from  the  hands  of  those  who  have  faithfully  ad- 
ministered its  affairs  for  the  benefit  of  the  patients,  by  persons  who 
must  have  been  from  the  nature  of  the  case  ignorant  of  the  true  re- 
quirements of  the  Asylum. 

Wo  lay  these  facts  before  the  profession  of  the  city,  and  ask  whether 
such  actions  upon  the  part  of  a  public  charity  toward  its  medical  man- 
agement should  meet  with  the  approval  of  the  medical  profession. 
Yourf,  etc., 

Joel  Foster,  M.  D., 
Wii.  N.  Blakeman,  M.  D., 
Freo.  a.  Bl-bkall,  M.  D., 
E.  A.  GooPRincE,  M.  D., 
Henry  D.  Nicoll,  M.  D., 
ifembera  of  the  Board  of  Mana/jert  of  tlie  Ketc  York  Infant  Aaylum. 
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A   TRANSFUSION   APPARATUS. 

By  IIe.sry  J.  Gariiigoes,  M.D.,  New  York. 

The  accompanying  cut  represents  the  apparatus  which  I  used  in 

the  ease  of  gas-poisoning  reported  in  the  i-^sue  of  March  3d  of  this 

journal.     It  is  essentially  a  diminutive  Davidson's  syringe.    It  consisU 

of  two  rubber  tubes  united  by  a  rubber  bulb  (B).     A  is  a  tin  plunger. 


At  E  and  Ei  are  cup-shaped  valves,  allowing  the  fiuid  to  go  in  the  di- 
rection of  the  arrows,  but  not  backward.  C  is  a  stop-cock,  which  i« 
closed  when  the  apparatus  has  been  filled  with  blood,  in  order  to  pre- 
vent any  escape  of  blood  through  the  nozzle,  and  consequent  entrance 
of  air  into  the  syringe.  When  the  nozzle  has  been  introduced  into  the 
vein,  the  stopcock  is  again  opened.  D  is  a  nickel-plated  cannula, 
which  can  be  taken  off  in  order  to  make  thorough  cleansing  easier.  It 
is  flexible,  and  ought  to  be  bent  a  little,  which  facilitates  the  introduc- 
tion and  protects  the  tissues  against  pressure.  //  i»  a  fault  in  the 
figure  tlutt  the  curve  ijoes  in  the  opposite  direction  to  tlie  head  of  the  itop- 
cock  ;  it  ought  to  go  in  the  same  direction,  as  the  stop  cock  must,  of 
course,  point  upward,  and  the  posterior  part  of  the  cannula  should  be 
lifted  up  from  the  vein. 

The  cannula  is  of  very  small  caliber,  in  order  that  it  may  easily  enter 
a  collapsed  vein.  It  U  probe-pointed,  in  order  to  avoid  puncturing  the 
opposite  wall  of  the  vein.  Finally,  it  is  tapering,  so  as  to  fill  up  the 
smoll  opening  made  in  the  vein,  whereby  loss  of  blood  is  avoided  with- 
out the  necessity  of  tying  the  vem  to  the  cannula. 

This  apparatus  is  destine  1  for  indirect  transfution,  which  pmenta 
gre.1t  advantages  over  the  direct  transfusion  from  arm  to  arm.  The 
blood-donor  need  not  see  the  patiini,  nor  even  enter  the  sick-room, 
where  he  9omctime^  faints.  The  patient  need  not  sec  the  donor,  which, 
in  case  he  or  she  is  conscious,  may  not  be  desirable.  No  needle  is  in- 
troduced into  the  donor's  vein,  which  is  a  more  serious  interference 
than  simply  to  puncture  it,  and  let  the  blood  flow  out. 

It  is  by  far  safer  to  use  defibrinated  blood  than  the  blood  in  ill 
natural  condition,  when  even  very  small  clots  may  prove  a  setioui 
dunser  to  the  patient's  life. 

No  other  kind  of  blood  than  that  from  a  human  being  ought  lo  b« 
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used,  since  esperinients  (Landois,  Panum,  Ponfick)  have  shown  that 
heterogeneous  blood-corpuscles  not  only  are  destroyed  themselves,  but 
cause  the  destruction  of  the  patient's  own  blood-corpuscles,  and  give 
rise  to  infarctus  of  the  kidneys. 

Human  blood  is  the  best  of  all  substances  to  inject,  and,  in  case  of 
poisoning,  as  ours  was,  it  is  particularly  indicated  as  carrying  into  the 
poisoned  blood  red-blood  corpuscles  filled  with  oxygen  by  the  beating  of 
the  blood.  But  sometimes  it  is  impossible  to  obtain  human  blood,  and 
experience  has  shown  that  different  substances,  such  as  milk,  peptone, 
and  saline  solulions  may  with  profit  be  injected  into  the  veins  of  man 
to  obviate  acute  anasmia.  It  seems  that  the  effect  in  these  cases  is 
due  to  the  mere  increase  of  bulk  of  the  fluid  circulating  in  the  heart 
and  the  blood-vessels. 

When  blood  can  not  be  obtained,  I  should  prefer  a  saline  solution, 
as  containing  no  foreign  substances  and  no  solid  corpuscles,  being  al- 
ways obtainable,  and  not  liable  to  be  decomposed.  Table-salt  is  found 
in  every  house,  and  all  that  is  needed  is  to  inject  a  solution  of  one 
half  per  cent,  of  this  substance. 


gtis^jcllaitg . 


M.  Gambetta's  Eye. — So  many  stories  have  been  told  concerning 
M.  Gambetta's  eye,  says  the  "Lancet,"  that  it  becomes  necessary  to 
re-establish  the  true  facts  of  the  case.  The  most  popular  account  is 
that  M.  Gambetta,  when  quite  a  boy,  destroyed  his  eye  because  hi? 
father  refused  to  take  him  away  from  school ;  and  this  is  related  as  a 
proof  of  his  determined  cViaracter.  This  version  has,  however,  the 
disadvantage  of  being  absolutely  false.  The  injury  was  due  to  an 
accident.  A  tool  escaped  from  the  hands  of  a  workuian  in  a  turner's 
shop,  and  struck  Gambetta  in  the  face,  blinding  him  in  one  eye.  Gam- 
betta was  but  a  boy  then.  In  the  course  of  years  tlie  anterior  part  of 
the  globe  gradually  dilated  and  became  so  large  that  he  could  no  longer 
close  the  eyelids.  In  1867  Gambetta  was  introduced,  by  his  friend  Dr. 
Fienzal,  to  the  celebrated  oculist  DeWecker,  who  declared  that  the 
wounded  eye  must  be  at  once  excised.  De  Wecker  describes  the  opera- 
tion, which  he  performed,  in  the  "Gazette  hebdom.  de  m^d.  et  de  chir." 
Gambetta,  who  was  then  living  in  a  very  modest  apartment  in  the  Rue 
Bonaparte,  displayed  great  fortitude.  Ether  was  administered,  and 
acted  with  exceptional  rapidity  ;  the  operation  was  most  successfully 
and  promptly  concluded.  The  eye,  which  was  pear-shaped,  had  grown 
to  double  its  normal  size,  and  its  antero-posterior  diameter  measured 
nearly  five  centimetres.  In  three  days  Gambetta  was  able  to  quit  his 
bed,  and  he  was  very  soon  completely  cured.  De  Wecker  preserved 
the  eye,  but  he  ultimately  lent  it  to  tlie  renowned  histologist,  Professor 
Iwanoff,  remarking  at  the  time  that  it  was  the  eye  of  a  man  destined, 
he  was  sure,  to  enact  an  important  part  in  the  history  of  his  country. 
Two  years  ago  Professor  Iwanoff  died  at  Mentone,  having  still  in  his 
possession  Gambetta's  eye.  This  relic,  together  with  Professor  Iwa- 
noffs  collection,  was  handed  over  to  his  most  devoted  pupil,  the  Duke 
Charles  of  Bavaria,  brother  of  the  Empress  of  Austria  and  of  the  ex- 
Queen  of  Naples.  Thus,  the  eye  of  the  statesman  and  patriot  who,  as 
Dictator,  contributed  more  than  any  one  else  to  raise  armies  and  resist 
the  German  invasion,  is  now  in  the  hands  of  a  German  prince! 

The  Ates  and  Nats  on  the  New  Code. — A  correspondent  has 
furnished  us  with  the  following  analysis  of  the  recent  vote  oti  Dr. 
Squibb's  resolutions  to  abolish  the  new  code  of  the  Medical  Society  of 
the  State  ot  New  York,  and  assures  us  that  it  was  made  from  an 
official  copy  of  the  vote  furnished  him  by  the  Secretary,  Dr.  W.  Man- 
lius  Smith.  It  will  be  seen  that  the  new  code  had  a  majority  not  only 
of  permanent  members,  but  also  of  delegates. 

In  forty-one  counties  there  were  either  permanent  members  or 
delegates  who  voted  for  the  old  code,  while  in  twenty-eight  counties 
there  were  those  who  voted  for  the  new.  The  total  number  of  coun- 
ties in  the  State  is  sixty ;  of  these,  all  but  Cattaraugus,  Delaware,  Ham- 
ilton, Livingston,  Richmond,  Schoharie,  Schuyler,  Suffolk,  Wayne,  and 
Wyoming  sent  representatives  who  voted.     The  aggregate  vote  _of 


Kings  County  was  twelve  for  the  old  code  and  five  for  the  new  ;  of 
New  York,  seven  f;ir  the  old  code  and  thirty-seven  for  the  new.  In 
the  two  counties  combined  there  were  nineteen  votes  for  the  old  code 
and  forty-two  for  the  new.  Our  correspondent  remarks  that  these 
facts,  shown  by  the  subjoined  list  and  table,  effectually  disprove  some 

of  the  loose  statements  of  one  of  our  contemporaries  as  to  how  the 
new  code  is  received   by  the  profession   throughout  the  State.     It  is 

seen  that  it  has  supporters  in  a  large  number  of  counties,  and  that 

Kings  County  and  New  York  were  by  no  means  unanimous  for  its 
retention. 

Ayes.  ^ 

John  G.  Adams,  Del.,  New  York  Academy  of  Medicine.  " 

Edwin  Amis,  Del.,  Sherman,  Chautauqua  Co. 

Judson  B.  Andrews,  P.  M.,  Buffalo,  Erie  Co. 

George  W.  Avery,  P.  M.,  Norwich,  Chenango  Co. 

W.  L.  Ayer,  Del.,  Owego,  Tioga  Co. 

Alexander  Ayres,  P.  M.,  Fort  Plain,  Montgomery  Co. 

George  M.  Baker,  Del.,  Brooklyn,  Kings  Co. 

Edwin  Bonner,  Del,  Pleasant  Plains,  Dutchess  Co. 

F.  R.  Bentley,  Del.,  Cheshire,  Ontario  Co. 

R.  B.  Bontecou,  P.  M.,  Troy,  Rensselaer  Co. 

John  C.  Boyd,  Del.,  Monroe,  Orange  Co. 

D.  D.  Bucklin,  P.  M.,  Lausingburg,  Rensselaer  Co. 
M.  n.  Burton,  P.  M.,  Troy,  Rensselaer  Co. 

John  Byrne,  Del.,  Brooklyn,  Kings  Co. 

A.  M.  Campbell,  Del.,  Mt.  Vernon,  Westchester  Co. 

J.  C.  Casey,  P.  M.,  Mohawk,  Herkimer  Co. 

William  Chace,  P.  M.,  Mayville,  Chautauqua  Co. 

E.  N.  Chapman,  Del.,  Brooklyn,  Kings  Co. 
James  Chapman,  P.  M.,  Medina,  Orleans  Co. 
C.  H.  Chubb,  Del.,  Palenville,  Greene  Co. 
Thomas  B.  Collins,  Del.,  Rochester,  Monroe  Co. 
George  W.  Cooke,  P.  M.,  Kingston,  Ulster  Co. 
William  S.  Cooper,  P.  M.,  Troy,  Rensselaer  Co. 

A.  J.  Dallas,  P.  M.,  Syracuse,  Onondaga  Co. 

H.  D.  Didama,  P.  M.,  Syracuse,  Onondaga  Co. 

L.  C.  Dodge,  Del.,  Rouse's  Point,  Clinton  Co. 

C.  E.  Douglas,  Del.,  CunstahleviUe,  Lewis  Co. 

George  Douglas,  P.  M.,  Oxford,  Chenango  Co. 

J.  C.  Edson,  Del.,  Windsor,  Broome  Co. 

E.  D.  Ferguson,  P.  M.,  Troy,  Rensselaer  Co. 

S.  H.  French,  P.  M,,  Amsterdam,  Montgomery  Co.  - 

T.  R.  French,  Del.,  Brooklyn,  Kings  Co.  \ 

P.  R.  Furbeck,  P.  M.,  Gloversville,  Fulton  Co. 

C.  C.  F.  Gay,  P.  M.,  Buffalo,  Erie  Co. 

William  Gillis,  Del.,  Fort  Covington,  Franklin  Co. 

J.  W.  S.  Gouley,  P.  M.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

William  Govan,  P.  M.,  Stony  Point,  Rockland  Co. 

Caleb  Green,  P.  M.,  Homer,  Cortland  Co. 

D.  Guernsey,  P.  M.,  Armenia,  Dutchess  Co. 

A.  Hasbrouck,  Del.,  Poughkeepsie,  Dutchess  Co. 
H.  C.  Hendrick,  P.  M.,  McGrawville,  Cortland  Co. 
John  H.  Hinton,  P.  M.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

E.  E.  Houghton,  Del.,  Schenevas,  Otsego  Co. 

B.  L.  Hovey,  P.  M  ,  Rochester,  Monroe  Co. 

D.  B.  Howard,  Del.,  Warrensburg,  Warren  Co. 

F.  F.  Hoyer,  Del.,  Tonawauda,  Erie  Co. 
Jos.  H.  Hunt,  Del.,  Brooklyn,  Kings  Co. 
Joseph  C.  Hutchison,  P.  M.,  Brooklyn,  Kings  Co. 
Frederick  Hyde,  P.  M.,  Cortland,  Cortland  Co. 
A.  P.  Jackson,  Del.,  Batavia,  Genesee  Co. 
Charles  Jewett,  Del.,  Brooklyn,  Kings  Co. 
H,  O.  Jewett,  Del.,  Auburn,  Cayuga  Co. 
Thomas  M.  Johnson,  Del.,  Buffalo,  Erie  Co. 

J.  K.  Leaning,  P.  M.,  Fly  Creek,  Otsego  Co. 

Elias  Lester,  Del.,  Seneca  Falls,  Seneca  Co. 

A.J.Long,  P.M.,  Whitehall,  Washington  Co. 

E.  M.  Lyon,  P.  M.,  Plattsburg,  Clinton  Co. 
J.  W.  Moore,  Del.,  Cohoes,  Albany  Co, 

J.  C.  Nelson,  P.  M.,  Tiuxton,  Cortland  Co, 
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Robert  Xewman, 
C.  E.  Nichols, 
a  E.  S.  n.  Nott, 
J.  S.  O'Hara, 
C.  N.  Palmer, 
H.  C.  Palmer, 
W.  II.  H.  Parklitirst, 
S.  H.  Peck, 
William  T.  Plant, 
Abiathar  Pollard, 
Tabor  B.  ReynoUls, 
Thomas  F.  Rochester, 
II.  U,  Ro^'ers, 
Zolii|ue  Rousseau, 
J.  II.  Saunders, 
U.  A.  Segur, 
George  Seymour, 
W.  B.  Seymour, 
John  P.  Sliaur, 
S.  Shcrwell, 
J,  0.  Slocum, 
George  C.  Smith, 
M.  D.  Spencer, 
K   R.  Sfiuibi), 
T.  II.  Squire, 
Tliomas  D.  Strong, 
A,  Walter  Suiter, 
Robert  Thompson, 
J.  B.  Todd, 
Ely  Van  De  Warker, 
William  F.  Webster, 
J.  E.  West, 
Francis  V.  White, 
William  T.  White, 
J.  S.  Wight, 
P.  M.  Wise, 
C.  S.  Wood, 
Wm.  D.  Woodend, 
C.  C.  Wyckofr, 
R.  M.  Wyckoli; 


J.  Q.  Adams, 
C.  R.  Agnow, 
W.  T.  Alexander, 

E.  Allison, 
William  II.  R.,iley, 
M.  .1,  H:,kcr, 
Eugene  Bo.ieh, 

W.  R  Birdsiill, 
J.  R.  Roulivan, 

F.  G.  Buekbop, 
W.  M.  Carpenter, 
F.  A.  Castle, 
Walter  B.  Chase, 
William  II.  Craig, 
II.  S.  Crandall, 
W.  W.  Crandall, 
F.  C.  Curtis, 

C.  L.  Dana, 
F.  R.  S.  Drake, 
Theodore  Dimon. 
I«uis  Elsberg, 
William  S.  Ely, 
J.  D,  Feathcrstonhaugh 
I'.  E.  Fellon, 
George  II,  Fox, 
Frank  P.  Foster, 
Robert  M.  Fuller. 


P.  M.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

P.  iM.,  Troy,  Rensselaer  Co. 

Del.,  Hamburg,  Erie  Co. 

Del.,  Utica,  Oneida  Co. 

P.  M.,  Lock  port,  Niagara  Co. 

Del.,  Rome,  Oneida  Co. 

P.  M.,  Frankfort,  Herkimer  Co. 

P.  M.,  Ithaca,  Tompkins  Co. 

Del ,  Syracuse  Medical  Coll.,  Onondag 

P.  M.,  West  Port,  Essex  Co. 

Del.,  Saratoga  Springs,  Saratoga  Co. 

P.  M.,  Buffalo,  Erie  Co. 

Del.,  Dunkirk,  Chautauqua  Co. 

Del.,  Troy,  Rensselaer  Co. 

Del.,  Belfast,  Allegheny  Co. 

P.  i\I.,  Brooklyn,  Kings  Co. 

Del.,  Utica,  Oneida  Co. 

P.  M.,  Troy,  Rensselaer  Co. 

P.  M.,  Little  Fall",  Herkimer  Co. 

Del.,  Brooklyn,  Kings  Co. 

Del.,  Camillus,  Onondaga  Co. 

P.  M.,  Rondoul,  Ulster  Co. 

Del.,  (luilford,  Chenango  Co. 

P.  M.,  Brooklyn,  Kings  Co. 

P.  M.,  Elmirn,  Chemung  Co. 

P.  M.,  Westfield,  Chautauqua  Co. 

Del.,  Herkimer,  Herkimer  Co. 

Del.,  Troy,  Rensselaer  Co. 

Del.,  Parish,  Oswego  Co. 

Del.,  Syracuse,  Onondaga  Co. 

Del.,  Liberty,  Sullivan  Co. 

P.  M.,  Utica,  Oneida  Co. 

Del.,  New  York  N.  Y. 

P.  M.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Del.,  Brooklyn,  Kings  Co. 

P.  M.,  VVillard,  Seneca  Co. 

P.  M.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Del.,  Huntington,  Suffolk  Co. 

P.  JI.,  Buffalo,  Erie  Co. 

P.  M.,  Brooklyn,  Kings  Co. 
Total  ayes,  99. 

Kays, 

Del.,  Carmel,  Putnam  Co. 

P.  M.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Del.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Del.,  Wayne,  Steuben  Co. 

P.  M.,  Albany,  Albany  Co. 

Del.,  Ilornellsville,  Steuben  Co. 

1'.  M.,  Gloversvillc,  Fulton  Co. 

Del.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

P.  M.,  Albany,  Albany  Co. 

Del.,  Fonda,  Montgomery  Co. 

Del.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

P.  M.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

P.  M  ,  Albany,  All>any  Co.' 

P.  M.,  Albany,  Albany  Co. 

P.  M.,  Leonardsville,  Madison  Co. 

P.  M.,  Andover,  Alleghany  Co. 

Del.,  Albany,  Albany  Co. 

Del.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Del.,  New  York,  N.  T. 

P.  M  ,  Auburn,  Cayuga  Co. 

P.M.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

P.  M  ,  Rochester,  M-jnroc  Co. 

Del.,  Cohoes,  Albany  Co. 

P.  M.,  Potsdam,  St.  Lawr«nctt  Co. 

P.  M.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Del.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Del.,  N«w  York,  N.  Y. 


John  Gerin, 

Del.. 

A.  G.  Gerster, 

Del., 

V.  P.  Gibney, 

Del., 

Emil  Gruening, 

Del., 

Alexander  Hadden, 

Del., 

A.  D.  Head, 

Del., 

C.  R.  Heaton, 

P.  M., 

B.  L.  Holt, 

Del., 

II.  R.  Hopkins, 

Del., 

Joseph  W.  Howe, 

Del., 

Lucien  Howe, 

Del., 

Thomas  Hun, 

P.  M., 

Jacob  Hunt, 

P.  M., 

James  C.  Hutchison, 

P.M., 

Edwin  Hutchinson, 

P.M., 

A.  Jacobi, 

P.M., 

A.  M.  Jacobus, 

Del., 

Harrcy  Jewctt, 

P.  M., 

Laurence  Johnson, 

Del., 

Hermann  Knapp, 

P.  M., 

Charles  M.  Lefler, 

Del., 

Joseph  Lewi, 

P.  M., 

Daniel  Lewis, 

Del., 

David  Little, 

P.  M., 

James  L.  Little, 

P.  M., 

A.  V.  B.  Lockrow, 

Del., 

Frank  S.  Low, 

P.  M., 

Henry  March, 

P.  M., 

Le  Roy  McLean, 

P.  M., 

.\ustin  Mandevillc, 

Del., 

Arthur  Mathewson, 

P.  M., 

W.  F.  Millendorf, 

Del., 

Joseph  Moffatt, 

Del., 

J.  S.  Mosher, 

P.  M., 

Paul  F.  Mnnd6, 

Del., 

C.  A.  Niehol.-on, 

P.  M., 

D.  Pardee, 

P.M., 

Edw.  L.  Partridge, 

Del., 

R.  W.  Pease, 

P.  M., 

Maurice  Perkins, 

Del., 

H.  G.  Piffard, 

P.  M., 

L.  S.  Pilcher, 

Del., 

0.  D.  lomeroy. 

Del., 

T.  R.  Pooley, 

P.  M., 

C.  H.  Porter, 

P.  M., 

W.  W.  Porter, 

P.M., 

J.  D.  Potter, 

Del., 

J.  S.  Proul, 

P.  M., 

P.  V.  S.  Pruyn, 

P.  M., 

J.  H.  Ripleyi 

Del., 

D.  B.  St.  John  Roosa, 

P.M., 

John  0.  Roe, 

P.M., 

S.  Sehoonniaker, 

Del., 

.\bram  S.  .Seeber, 

Del, 

Samuel  Sexton, 

Del., 

William  F.  Sheehan, 

Del., 

B.  F.  Sherman, 

P.  M., 

George  F.  Slirady, 

P.M., 

.\ndrew  H.  Smith, 

Del., 

Wm.  Manlius  Smith, 

P.M., 

Norman  L.  Snow, 

P.  M., 

James  D.  Spencer, 

Del., 

C.  L.  Stiles, 

P.  M  , 

E.  V.  Stoddard, 

P.  M., 

F.  R.  Sturgis, 

P.  M., 

R.  K.  TuUiill, 

P.  M  . 

S.  0.  Vanderpoel, 

P.  M.. 

.K.  Vandcrveer, 

P.  M.. 

Sol.  Tan  Etten, 

P.  M., 

E.  Van  Slyke, 

D.I., 

Auburn,  Cayuga  Co. 

New  York,  N.  Y. 

New  York,  N.  Y. 

New  York,  N.  Y. 

New  York,  N.  Y. 

Eaton,  Madison  Co. 

Owcgo,  Tioga  Co. 

Pcnn  Yan,  Yates  Co. 

Buffalo,  Erie  Co. 

New  York,  N.  Y. 

Buffalo,  Erie  Co. 

Albany,  Albany  Co. 

Utica,  Oneida  Co. 

Troy,  Rensselaer  Co. 

Utica,  Oneida  Co. 

New  York,  N.  Y. 

New  York  Academy  of  Medicine. 

Canandaigua,  Ontario  Co. 

New  York,  X.  Y. 

New  York,  N.  Y. 

Gloversvillc,  Fulton  Co. 

Albany,  Albany  Co. 

New  York,  N.  Y. 

Rochester,  Monroe  Co. 

New  York,  N.  Y. 

New  York,  N.  Y. 

Pulaski,  Oswego  Co. 

Albany,  Albany  Co. 

Troy,  Rcn.sselacr  Co. 

Rochester,  Monroe  Co. 

Brooklyn,  Kings  Co. 

New  York,  N.  Y. 

Washingtonville,  Orange  Co. 

Albany,  Albany  Co. 

New  York,  N.  Y. 

Beekman,  Dutchess  Co. 

Fulton,  Oawi'go  Co. 

New  York,  X.  Y. 

Syracuse,  OnonddgH  Co. 

Schenectady,  Schenectady  Co. 

New  York,  N.  Y. 

Brooklyn,  Kings  Co. 

New  York,  N.  Y. 

New  York,  N.  Y. 

Albany,  Albany  Co. 

Geddcs,  Onondaga  Co. 

Delphi,  Onondaga  Co. 

Brooklyn,  Kings  Co. 

Kindcrhook,  Columbia  Co. 

New  York,  N.  Y. 

New  York,  N.  Y. 

Rochester,  Monroe  Co. 

Rondout,  Ulster  Co. 

Milford,  Ousego  Co. 

New  Yoik,  N.  Y. 

Rochester,  Monroe  Co. 

Ogdenshurp,  St.  Lawrence  Co. 

New  York,  X.  Y. 

New  York,  N.  Y 

Syracuse,  Onondaga  Co. 

Albany,  Albany  Co. 

Watertown,  Jcflerson  Co. 

Owego,  Tioga  Co. 

Rochester,  Monroe  Co. 

New  York,  N.  Y. 

Poughkeepsie,  Dutches*  Co. 

.New  York,  N.  Y. 

Albsny,  Albany  Co. 

Poit  Jerrii,  Orange  Co. 

Albany,  Albany  Co. 
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S.  B.  Ward, 

Del., 

Albany  Medical  College 

David  Webster, 

Del., 

New  York,  N.  Y. 

B.  F.  Westbrook, 

Del., 

Brooklyn,  Kings  Co. 

William  C.  Wey, 

P.  JI., 

Elmira,  Chemung  Co. 

J.  H.  Wheeler, 

P.  M., 

Athens,  Greene  Co. 

H.  R.  Winter, 

Del., 

Phoenicia,  Ulster  Co. 

C.  E.  Witheck, 

P.  M., 

Colioes,  Albany  Co. 

William  Woodivard, 

Del., 

Big  Flats,  Chemung  Co. 

Total  nays,  1U5. 

Tabulated  by  counties,  the  vote  was  as  follows  : 


COUNTY. 

ATES. 

NATS. 

Permanent 
Members. 

Delegates. 

Permanent 
Members. 

Delegates. 

Albany 

2 
5 

1 
2 

11 
2 

•• 
'2 

4 

Cayuga 

Chautauqua 

Chemung 

Chenaugo 

Clinton 

Columbia 

Erie 

Essex 

2 

Franklin 

Fulton 

2 

Lewi? 

2 

Montgomery 

24 

Oneida 

Ontario 

Oswego 

Otsego 

Queens 

Rensselaer 

Rockland 

St.  Lawrence 

Schenectady 

2 

Sullivan 

Tioga  

2 

Tompkins 

Ulster 

2 

Washington 

Westchester 

Yates 

1 

Total 

51 

48 

64 

51 

A  Dinner  to  Dr.  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes. — At  a  recent  meeting 
of  medical  men  at  the  University  Club,  convened  for  quite  a  different 
purpose,  it  was  resolved  to  tender  to  Dr.  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes  a  com- 
plimentary dinner,  as  an  expression  of  appreciation  of  the  honor  ho 
has  conferred  on  American  medical  and  general  literature  during  the 
past  forty  years.  The  time  appointed  lor  the  dinner  is  the  12th  of 
April.  The  following  gentlemen  constitute  a  general  Committee  of 
Arrangements:  Dr.  Fordyce  Barker,  Honorary  Chairman  ;  Dr.  T.  Gail- 
lard  Thomas,  Chairman  ;  Dr.  Paul  F.  Mundd,  Treasurer ;  Dr.  George 
L.  Peabody,  Secretary  ;  Dr.  A.  Brayton  Ba'l,  Dr.  William  T.  Bull,  Dr. 
John  G.  Curtis,  Dr.  Benjamin  F.  Dawson,  Dr.  William  H.  Draper,  Dr. 
Frank  P.  Foster,  Dr.  Allan  McLane  Hamilton,  Dr.  Everett  Derrick,  Dr. 


Frank  P.  Kinnicutt,  Dr.  E.  G.  Loring,  Dr.  Charles  McBurney,  Dr. 
Chiirlcs  I.  Pardee,  Dr.  Henry  G.  Piffard,  Dr.  William  M.  Polk,  Dr.  Bev- 
erley  Robinson,  Dr.  D.  B.  St.  John  Roosa,  Dr.  Charles  D.  Scudder,  Dr. 

A.  A.  Smith,  Dr.  A.  H.  Smith,  Dr.  Lewis  A.  Stimson,  Dr.  Frederic  R. 
Sturgis,  Dr.  Charles  S.  Ward,  Dr.  Robert  F.  Weir,  Dr.  George  G. 
Wheelock,  Dr.  Leroy  M.  Yale,  Dr.  John  C.  Dalton,  Dr.  Francis  Dela- 
lield,  Dr.  Alfred  L.  Loomis,  Dr.  David  Webster,  Dr.  Edward  L.  Keyes, 
Dr.  Francis  M.  Weld,  Dr.  J.  H.  Anderson,  Dr.  George  M.  Lefferts. 

It  is  announced  that  tickets  will  not  be  sold  after  April  1st,  and, 
as  the  capacity  of  the  hall  is  limited,  we  are  asked  by  the  committee 
to  say  that  those  desiring  tickets  should  apply  for  them  before  that 
date.  They  are  to  be  had,  at  ten  dollars  each,  of  Dr.  E.  G.  Loring,  128 
Madi.=on  Avenue ;  Dr.  F.  R.  Sturgis,  16  West  Thirty-second  Street ; 
Dr.  J.  G.  Curtis,  127  East  Thirth-6fth  Street;  Dr.  G.  G.  Wheelock,  75 
Park  Avenne;  or  Dr.  P.  F.  Muude,  20  West  Forty-fifth  Street. 

Bellevue  Hospital  Medical  College. — The  twenty-second  annual 
commencemcr.t  exercises  of  this  institution  were  held  at  Chickering 
Hall  on  Widnf'sday  evening,  the  14th  inst.  After  a  prayer  by  the  Rev. 
Samuel  D.  BurcharJ,  D.  D.,  the  degree  of  doctor  in  mcJicine  was  con- 
ferred on  one  hundred  and  sixty-seven  gentlemen  by  the  President  of 
the  Faculty,  Professor  Isaac  E.  Taylor.  An  address  to  the  graduates 
was  then  given  by  Professor  Samuel  D.  Gross,  of  Philadelphia,  and  the 
valedictory  was  delivered  by  E.  A.  Morgan,  M.  D.,  of  the  graduating 
class. 

The  Medical  Department  op  the  Arkansas  Industrial  Univer- 
sity.— We  are  indebted  to  a  correspondent  for  a  copy  of  the  "  Daily 
Arkansas  Gazette"  of  the  1st  inst.,  in  which  we  find  an  account  of  the 
commencement  exercises  of  the  Medical  Department  of  the  Arkansas 
Industrial  University.  The  graduaiing  class  numbered  only  four — W. 
H.  Moore,  of  Washington   County,  T.  R.  Rutherford,  of  Claik  County, 

B.  S.  Zachery,  of  Pope  County,  and  J.  P.  Basham,  of  Johnson.  All  of 
these  gentlemen  took  prizes,  one  of  them  securing  four  in  addition  to 
an  "  honorable  mention." 

Death  or  Dr.  F.  D.  Bagley. — Dr.  Fillmore  D.  Bagley  died  of  acute 
articular  rheumatism  on  Saturday,  the  10th  inst.,  at  his  residence,  in 
East  Broadway,  at  the  age  of  thirty-three.  Dr.  Bagley  was  a  graduate 
of  the  Medical  Department  of  the  University  of  the  City  of  New  York, 
in  the  class  of  1878,  and  was  a  clinical  assistant  in  that  institution  at 
the  time  of  his  death.  He  was  also  connected  with  the  Eastern  Dis- 
pensary. It  has  been  announced  that  his  remains  were  to  be  taken  tr 
his  native  town,  Troy,  Me. 

Navy  Intelligence. — According  to  the  "Army  and  Navy  Journal," 
the  court-martial  in  the  case  of  Passed  Assistant  Surgeon  W.  G.  G. 
Wilison,  recently  tried  at  Norfolk,  found  him  guilty  in  a  less  degree 
than  charged,  and  sentenced  him  to  thirty  days'  confinement  to  the 
limits  of  the  Swatara.  'Ihe  sentence  was  approved  by  tlie  Secretary  of 
the  Navy ;  but,  as  the  Swatara  had  saiL'd,  the  punishment  was  remit- 
ted, and  Dr.  Wilison  was  released.  =  Surgeon  J.  W.  Coles  has 
been  detached  from  the  Nipsic,  and  placed  on  wailing  orders.  == 
The  appropriation  for  the  year  ending  June  30, 1884,  includes  $130,000 
for  the  Bureau  of  Medicine  and  Surgery. 

Army  Intelligence. —  Official  List  of  Chanffex  of  Stations  and  Du- 
ties of  Officers  of  the  Medical  Department,  United  Slates  Army,  from 
March  3,  1SS3,  to  March  10,  ISSS.—B^ovm,  Harvey  E.,  Major  and 
Surgeon.  To  be  temporarily  assigned  to  duty  at  Mount  V^ernon  Bar- 
racks, Alabama,  during  the  absence  on  leave  of  Captain  T.  A.  Cuning- 
ham,  Assistant  Surgeon.  Par.  2,  S.  0.  17,  Department  of  the  South, 
March  6,  1883.  =^^^  Caldwell,  D.  G.,  Captain  and  Assistant  Sur- 
geon. To  be  relieved  from  duty  at  Fort  Fred.  Steele,  Wyoming,  and 
will  report  in  person  to  the  commanding  officer  at  Fort  Laramie,  Wyo- 
ming, for  assignment  to  duty  at  that  post.  S.  0.  23,  Department  of 
the  Platte,  February  27,  1883.  :^=^=  Hopkins,  William  E.,  First  Lieu- 
tenant and  Assistant  Surgeon.  The  leave  of  absence  granted  Decem- 
ber 28,  1882,  is  extended  two  months.  Par.  5,  S.  0.  56,  A.  G.  0., 
March  9,  1SS3.  ==  Paulding,  H.O.,Ci  plain  and  Assistant  Sur- 
geon. The  leave  of  absence  granted  in  S.  0.  11,  Department  of  the 
Platte,  January  27,  18SS,  is  extended  twenty  days.  S.  0.  23,  .Military 
Division  of  the  Missouri,  March  2,  1883. 
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LECTURES  ON 
HUMAN   AUTOMATISM. 

UEUVEIUCI)  AT  THE  LOWELL  ISSTITVTE,  BOSTOy, 

IW  WILLIAM  15.  (JAKI'ENTEK,  M.  D.,  LL.  D.,  F.  R.  S.,  Etc. 
Lecture  III. 
SccDHiliirij  or  Acijuired  AutomalMii  of  the  lluimtn  liodij.  Habit- 
ual Movements,  as  those  of  W'allcin;^,  Balancing,  .Music  Playing;  tlicir 
Continued  Performance  in  Profound  Sleep,  and  even  in  Coma.  Morijid 
Activities  of  the  Same  Class. 

The  subject  of  the  "  secomlary  ''  or  "  acquired  "  automa- 
tism of  tlie  liuiiian  body,  to  wliich  I  have  to  ask  your  atten- 
tion tiii.s  L'vcnirifr,  is  one  of  very  coii.sidcrable  interest  in  it- 
self; and  I  would  tiic  more  press  it  on  your  attention  be- 
cause I  think  tiiat  the  study  of  it  gives  us  the  key  to  the 
mental  automatism  which  will  furnish  the  subjects  of  the 
latter  part  of  the  course.  The  conclusions  to  which  pure 
metaphysicians  have  come  as  to  the  nature  of  these  move- 
ments will  not  for  a  moment  stand  the  test  of  scientific 
scrutiny.  The  manner  in  which  they  have  treated  the  sub- 
ject, indeed,  shows  the  absolute  necessity  of  bringing  a 
thorough  knowledge  of  physiology  into  any  investigation 
which  relates  either  to  the  physical  or  the  mental  life  of  man. 
If,  for  example,  you  will  look  into  the  writings  of  DugalJ 
Stewart,  one  of  the  ablest  of  the  Scotch  metaphysicians,  you 
will  find  that  he  maintains  the  act  of  walking  or  riding  to  be 
always  necessarily  volnnlanj,  because  it  was  originally  vol- 
untary. And  ho  represents  the  will  as  in  a  state  of  oscillation 
between  the  train  of  i<leas  whose  coherence  is  maintained  by 
it  while  we  are  thinking  out  a  subject  by  ourselves  or  con- 
versing with  a  friend  and  our  simultaneous  locomotive  action, 
which  (he  thinks)  must  also  be  maintained  by  volitional 
Impulses  alternating  with  those  which  direct  our  thought. 
Again,  it  has  been  taught  by  others  that  an  infinitesimally 
small  quantity  of  will  is  necessary  to  keep  up  these  move- 
ments when  they  have  become  habitual ;  which  seems  to 
me  really  equivalent  to  saying  that  no  will  at  all  is  needed — 
and  this  is  what  I  think  I  shall  be  able  to  .show  you  is  the 
rc;il  fact. 

Vou  have  seen  that  in  the  lower  tribes  of  ainmals  tiie 
ordinary  movements  of  locomotion  are  provided  for  in  the 
mechanism  of  the  animal  itself;  and  the  working  of  that 
mechanism  does  not  require  anything  more  than  guiding 
sensali  ns.  (You  will  remember  how  I  demonstrated  this  to 
viHi  ill  rci^ard  lo  the  centipede.)  I  shall  now  go  over  the 
same  ground  in  regard  to  the  frog,  in  which  animal  we  shall 
lind  that  actions  even  much  higher  than  those  of  the  centi- 
pede may  be  performed  after  the  removal  of  the  cerebrum, 
nothing  else  being  left  than  that  "axial  ctrd  "*  which  I  re- 


•  This  term  I  Imve  been  long  in  the  habit  of  using  to  designate  the 
•pinal  cord  with  the  sciifori-motor  ganglia  anterior  to  it,  which  eoii- 
utitiUes  (in  my  view)  the  true  center  of  all  nerve-action,  the  cerebrum 
being  a  siiiioiadded  organ  tliat  is  not  mcrelv  acted  on  tlirongh  the  axial 
eord  alone,  but  also  reacts  only  througli  it.  Tliis  has  always  seemed 
to  me  the  obvious   teaching;  as  well  of  comparative   auatouiy  as  of  the 


gard  as  furnishing  the  nerve-center  of  the  whole  of  the 
mechanism  of  autom-itic  movements,  whether  original  or  ac- 
quired. 

In  the  frog  this  mechanism  is  probably  original — a  part 
of  its  hereditary  constitution.  We  shall  not  go  into  the 
question  of  evolution,  and  consider  how  this  creature  has 
come  to  be  what  he  is,  but  will  merely  take  the  frog  as  we 
find  him,  and  sec  what  he  will  do. 

You  are  all  familiar  with  the  general  attitude  and  position 
of  the  frog,  and  know  that  the  hiud  legs  constitute  his  prin- 
cipal instruments  of  locomotion.  Now,  suppose  that  frog's 
head  to  be  cut  off  and  the  body  to  be  placed  upon  the  table 
in  its  usual  attitude  ;  if,  then,  you  pinch  one  of  its  feet,  the 
frog  will  jump.  Further,  if  a  little  acid  be  applied  to  the 
central  part  of  the  thigh,  the  other  foot  will  make  a  move- 
ment (I  was  going  to  say  "  will  try  ")  to  wipe  it  off.  We 
can  not  .say  that  the  frog  tries  to  do  this,  because  it  is  done 
by  the  headless  trunk.  Nay,  more  :  if  that  foot  be  cut  off,  the 
other  foot  will  make  a  movement  to  do  it.  Then,  again,  if 
the  cerebrum  of  the  frog  be  taken  out,  leaving  intact  the 
spinal  cord  with  the  ganglionic  centers  of  the  nerves  of  sense 
within  the  head  (this  ''  a.xial  cord  "  representing  the  entire 
nervous  system  of  the  centipede),  the  frog  remains  in  a  very 
curious  condition.  It  is  as  if  asleep,  and  yet  not  asleep  ;  for 
it  can  be  very  easily  excited  to  move,  but  will  remain  station- 
ary unless  excited.  If  its  foot  be  pinched,  it  will  jump  ;  and 
the  direction  of  this  jump  will  show  it  to  be  influenced  by 
the  presence  of  any  obstacle  placed  before  its  eyes.  Remem- 
ber that  the  optic  ganglia  still  remain  untouched  and  unin- 
jured, so  that  the  frog,  we  have  reason  to  believe,  can  »ee, 
although  (its  cerebrum  having  been  removed)  it  would  proba- 
bly not  be  able  to  form — if  it  forms  at  any  time— distinct 
conceptions  of  what  it  sees.  The  iin]>re8sion  made  by  sight 
of  the  obstacle  directs  its  leap  so  as  to  avoid  it,  just  as  it 
directs  the  movements  of  the  centipede,  or  those  of  a  man 
walking  in  a  state  of  profound  abstraction.  Again,  on  strok- 
ing a  particular  part  of  the  skin  of  the  frog,  its  ch.aractcristic 
croak  may  be  called  forth.  One  of  the  most  curious  phe- 
nomena of  this  state  is,  that  if  the  frog  be  placed  on  the 
hand,  and  the  hand  be  then  inclined  so  tlmt  the  frog  would 
fall  ott'if  he  did  not  take  some  measures  to  avoid  it,  the  fore 
feet  will  advance  over  the  top  of  the  hand  so  as  to  hold  on ; 
and  by  moving  the  hand  slowly  round,  the  frog  may  be 
made  to  pass  from  one  side  of  the  hand  to  the  other,  creep- 
ing over  the  top  edge  as  the  other  side  becomes  the  upper- 
most. 

Remarkable  as  these  facts  are,  I  d.>  not  see  in  them  any 
indication  of  conscious  or  purposive  voluntary  action  ;  because 
I  shall  be  able  to  show  yon  that  we  ourselves  go  through  a 
similar  performance,  executing  a  course  of  action  of  the  same 
kind,  in  a  state  which  is  parallel  to  that  of  the  frog,  when 
our  cerebral  activity  is  either  entirely  suspended  or  is  being 


history  of  development ;  and  it  is  with  much  sntisfaclion,  therefore, 
that  I  recognize,  in  the  modern  results  alike  of  anatomical,  of  experi- 
mental, and  of  pathological  in()uiiie<,  a  distinct  conTcrgcDco  to  thij 
conclusion.  See  especially  the  Irt-alise  of  Dr.  Luys  on  "The  Brain 
and  its  Functions,"  constituting  vol.  xxxviii  of  Applcton'i  '*  Interna. 
tional  Scientific  Scries." 
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directed  into  another  and  altogether  different  channel.  I  be- 
lieve, therefore,  that  all  the  actions  of  the  frog  which  are 
immediately  concerned  in  the  maintenance  of  its  animal  life 
are  provided  for  in  its  original  mechanism,  whereas  in  our- 
selves the  mechanism  for  their  performance  has  to  be  con- 
Striicted  in  the  course  of  the  growth  and  development  of  each 
individual.  This  mechanism  has  for  its  center  (in  my  view) 
not  the  cerebrum,  but  the  axial  cord  on  which  the  cerebrum 
is  superposed.  It  is  in  the  series  of  sensori-motor  centers 
which  lies  along  the  floor  of  the  brain-cavity,  and  which 
communicates  by  the  radiating  fibers  that  constitute  the 
"white"  or  "medullary"  substauce  of  the  cerebrum,  with 
the  "gray"  or  "cortical"  substance  that  forms  its  convo 
luted  surface -layer  and  constitutes  it  a  ganglionic  center, 
that  all  the  sensory  nerve-trunks  seem  to  terminate,  and  that 
all  the  motor  nerve-trunks  seem  to  originate  ;  so  that  it  is 
(to  say  the  least)  very  doubtful  whether  the  nerve-fibers  of 
either  class  have  any  other  connection  with  the  ganglionic 
substance  of  the  cerebrum  than  that  which  is  made  for  them 
by  the  intermediation  of  the  sensory  and  motor  tracts  of  the 
axial  cord.  Everything,  in  fact,  seems  to  me  to  indicate 
that  the  higher  work  of  the  cerebrum  is  done  upon  the  in- 
formation (so  to  speak)  which  it  receives  through  the  sensory 
ganglionic  tract  of  this  cord  ;  and  that,  when  this  work  ex- 
presses itself  in  movement,  the  cerebrum  does  not  operate 
directly  upon  the  muscles  to  be  called  into  action,  but  gives 
its  orders  (as  it  were)  to  the  motor  ganglionic  tract  of  the 
cord,  by  which  they  are  carried  into  execution.  Every  pa- 
thologist knows  that  in  almost  all  cases  of  paralysis,  whether 
sensory  or  motor,  or  both,  it  is  in  the  ganglionic  tract  at  the 
base  of  the  brain  that  we  find  the  injury  ;  not  in  the  cerebrum 
proper ;  and  that  even  great  injuries  to  the  cerebrum  do  not 
at  all  necessarily,  or  even  generally,  produce  paralysis  ;  the 
essential  part  of  the  motor  apparatus  often  remaining  intact, 
although  the  organ  by  which  it  is  worked  may  be  partially 
thrown  out  of  gear.  This  is  well  seen  in  cases  of  the  affec- 
tion termed  aphasia,  in  which  the  defect  of  cerebral  action 
resulting  irom  local  malnutrition  manifests  itself  in  the  loss 
of  memory  of  words — the  mechanism  of  speech  remaining 
wholly  unaffected.  And,  even  when,  through  interruption  of 
the  communication  between  the  cerebrum  and  the  upper  part 
of  the  axial  cord,  there  is  complete  paralysis  as  regards  vol- 
untary movement,  the  involuntary  movements  of  "  expres- 
sion," as  well  as  purely  reflex  movements,  are  often  performed 
by  the  muscles  which  the  strongest  effort  of  will  is  powerless 
to  call  into  action. 

I  was  prevented,  by  want  of  time,  from  mentioning  in  my 
last  lecture  that  we  have  distinct  proof  of  the  independent 
action  of  parts  of  this  axial  cord  in  the  fact  that  injury  often 
separates  its  lower  part  from  its  upper  part,  and  that  the 
lower  part  still  retains  enough  reflex  power  to  produce  move- 
ments when  certain  stimuli  are  applied.  Cases  occur  in 
hospital  practice  from  time  to  time  (the  first  were  recorded 
by  my  late  valued  friend,  Dr.  William  Budd,  of  Bristol,  some 
forty  or  forty-five  years  ago)  in  which  there  is  an  accidental 
injury  of  the  spinal  cord  in  the  lower  part  of  the  back ;  a 
man,  for  instance,  falling  down  from  the  mast  of  a  ship, 
across  some  projecting  object,  by  which  his  spine  is  seriously 
injured.    The  lumbar  portion  of  the  spinal  cord,  which  is  the 


immediate  center  of  the  nerves  of  the  legs,  may  not  suffer 
from  anything  but  a  temporary  concussion  ;  but  it  is  cut  oft 
from  communication  with  the  cerebrum  through  the  upper 
portion.  What,  then,  is  the  consequence  ?  The  man  is 
perfectly  paral)  zed  as  regards  the  voluntary  actions  of  his 
legs,  neither  does  he  feel  any  impression  made  on  them  by 
pricking,  pinching,  burning,  tickling,  or  any  other  irritation ; 
and  yet  if  the  soles  of  his  feet  be  tickled,  or  a  warm  plate  be 
applied  to  them,  the  feet  are  immediately  drawn  away  by  the 
muscles  of  the  legs.  Such  cases  afford  our  best  proof  that 
these  reflex  actions  are  not  in  the  least  degree  dependent 
upon  consciousness,  although  attended  by  consciousness  in 
our  ordinary  perfect  Condition,  since  they  are  performed  in 
exactly  the  same  way  when  the  patient  is  prevented  from 
seeing  the  application  of  the  stimulus,  of  which  he  is  kept 
altogether  unaware.  Now,  I  can  not  doubt  that  what  is  true 
of  man  is  true  also  of  the  frog ;  and  that  we  may  recognize 
in  the  corresponding  actions  of  the  frog  the  same  fundamen- 
tal condition — namely,  that  they  can  be  performed  without 
consciousness. 

Now,  what  is  the  fact  with  regard  to  ourselves  ?  Take 
the  act  of  walking.  We  shall  presently  consider  what  is  in- 
volved in  that  act ;  I  merely  speak  of  it  now  as  one  of  those 
well-known  secondarily  automatic  combinations  of  muscular 
movement  which  we  learn  in  infancy,  and  which  abide  with 
us  (as  it  were)  through  the  whole  of  our  active  lives.  It  is 
perfectly  well  known  that  men  may  walk  in  a  state  of  com- 
plete unconsciousness  ;  for  this  happens  not  only  in  the  state 
called  "  sleep-walking,"  in  which  there  is  consciousness, 
though  often  so  limited  as  to  be  entirely  wanting  in  relation 
to  bodily  movement,  but  in  profound  sleep.  Ofiicers  in  the 
army  have  seen  almost  whole  regiments  so  marching  in  this 
condition  at  the  end  of  a  long  and  fatiguing  day.  It  is  equally 
well  known  in  regard  to  riding;  men  having  come  in  from  a 
long  ride,  sitting  on  their  horses  and  balancing  themselves, 
though  in  a  state  of  sleep  so  profound  that  it  was  necessary 
to  wake  them  before  getting  them  to  dismount,  the  horses 
having  found  their  way  home  by  themselves. 

These  very  simple  and  well-known  facts  at  once  (I  think) 
disprove  the  idea  that  the  actions  of  walking  and  riding  are 
necessarily  dependent  on  the  will  when  once  they  have  beea 
established  as  regular  consentaneous  parts  of  our  motor  ac- 
tivity. 

Now,  observe  what  is  involved  in  this  act  of  walking;  not 
only  the  onward  propulsion  by  the  alternate  movement  of 
the  legs,  but  a  fresh  balancing  of  the  body  at  every  step,  in 
VFhich  almost  every  muscle  is  called  into  activity.  You 
know,  I  dare  say,  what  Paley  has  said  of  the  young  child 
learning  to  walk — that  he  is  the  greatest  posture  master  in  the 
world ;  and  I  do  not  think  this  at  all  untrue.  Look  at  a 
young  child  first  put  ujjon  his  legs  and  encouraged  by  his 
father  or  mother  to  run  across  the  room  alone ;  you  can  see 
at  once  that  the  little  one  is  giving  the  whole  energy  of  his 
small  nature  to  the  combination  required  in  the  exercise  ot 
his  muscles,  so  as  to  maintain  his  equilibrium  while  putting 
one  foot  before  the  other.  It  is  well  known  that  though 
many  mechanicians  have  applied  themselves  to  the  produc- 
tion of  walking  automata,  no  one  has  ever  succeeded,  for 
the  complexity  of  the  mechanism  required  is  such  that  it  I 
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seems  even  beyond  the  capacity  of  the  most  ingenious  in- 
ventor to  devise  it. 

The  balancing  of  the  body  as  well  in  the  lateral  ;ir  in 
the  back  and  front  direction,  which  requires  the  transfer  of 
the  center  of  gravity — not  only  from  one  side  to  the  other, 
but  also  from  behind  forward — so  as  to  keep  it  always  over 
the  base  of  support,  which  is  being  constantly  shifted,  not 
only  by  our  change  from  one  foot  to  the  other,  but  by  the 
onward  movement  of  each  foot  alternately,  requires  altogether 
such  a  complexity  of  adjustments  as  is  probably  unparalleled 
elsewhere ;  and  yet  how  perfectly  simple  and  easy  do  we  find 
it  to  make  them  when  we  have  once  acquired  the  habit  of 
doing  so.  Take,  again,  the  balancing,  not  so  much  of  an 
ordinary  rope-dancer  aided  by  his  weighted  pole,  as  of  such 
a  wonderful  performer  as  Blondin.  You  all  doubtless  re- 
member that  he  could  walk  (without  any  such  aid)  upon  a 
rope  stretched  across  the  great  chasm  of  Niagara,  and  even 
wheel  a  barrow  before  him  containing  a  living  man,  and 
yet  feel  himself  as  perfectly  secure  upon  that  rope  as  you  or 
I  would  feel  in  walking  across  a  bridge  two  feet  wide  of 
whose  security  we  wore  assured,  though  without  a  rope  or 
railing  on  either  side.  I  suppose  that  none  of  us  would  have 
any  difficulty  in  doing  this  if  such  a  bridge  spanned  a  shal- 
low stream  immediately  beneath.  And  it  is  onh'  either 
physical  giddiness,  or  the  emotional  disturbance  produced 
by  the  sight  of  the  yawning  chasm  and  the  roaring  torrent 
beneath,  that  would  interfere  with  our  doing  this  equally 
well  at  a  height  of  two  hundred  feet  above  Niagara,  such 
disturbance  interforring  with  the  due  action  of  the  automatic 
mechanism.  Of  those  who  are  subject  to  it  I  am  not  speak- 
ing; but  of  those  cool-headed  persons  who,  when  well  as- 
sured of  the  security  of  their  footing,  can  feel  that  they  have 
nothing  to  do  but  to  walk  straight  on,  just  as  if  the  two-foot 
plank  were  level  with  the  floor.  Now,  just  as  any  person 
possessing  the  requisite  self-reliance  and  self-control  could 
easily  train  himself  to  cross  even  the  chasm  of  Niagara  on  a 
plank  broad  enough  to  allow  him  to  walk  in  his  ordinary 
mode,  and  might  even  do  it  more  easily  if  tliinking  of  some- 
thing else  all  the  time,  thus  keeping  himself  free  from  per- 
turbing intlueiices  —  so  (I  have  very  little  doubt)  could 
Blondin  walk  across  on  his  rope  while  his  mind  was  otherwise 
continuously  engaged,  in  virtue  of  the  consummate  perfec- 
tion to  which  he  had  brought  the  balancing  action  of  his 
automatic  mechanism.  Now,  in  all  such  conditions,  I  hold 
that  the  cerebrum  is  as  completely  dissociated  from  the  action 
as  if  it  had  been  taken  away  altogether,  the  axial  cord  fur- 
nishing its  whole  mechanism. 

1  will  give  you  another  illustration  of  my  meaning.  Any 
of  ycni  who  look  into  a  very  interesting  and  suggestive  book, 
the  autobiographv  of  Robert  Houdin,  the  French  conjurer, 
will  find  in  it  how  he  trained  himself  to  the  power  of  juggling 
with  balls — keeping  the  balls  up  in  the  air  bv  what  is  com- 
monly called  "  sleight  of  hand,"  simply  manual  dexterity — 
at  the  same  time  that  he  could  continuously  fix  his  attention 
upon  a  book  before  him.  He  did  this  with  a  purpose.  In 
his  early  years  he  foresaw  that  in  educating  liiniself  for  the 
course  of  life  he  was  intending  to  follow  it  was  necessary 
that  ho  should  be  able  to  carry  <vn  these  manual  operations 
while  his  mind  was  intent  iqion  something  else;  and  ho  pr;io- 


ticed  this  until  (he  said)  he  was  able  to  keep  four  balls  in 
the  air  at  once  without  any  withdrawal  of  his  attention  from 
the  book  he  was  reading.  Now,  while  he  is  writing  his 
Tnetnoirs,  he  says  :  "  The  thought'comes  over  me  that  I  should 
like  to  try  whether  I  can  do  this  now ;  it  is  thirty  years 
since  I  did  it,  but  I  will  make  the  attempt."  lie  comes 
back  to  his  writing,  and  says :  "  I  found  I  could  keep  up  thret 
balls,  and  still  read  my  book."  Now,  that  shows,  I  think, 
how  the  mechanism  w.as  created  by  a  continuous  determinate 
trainine;,  in  the  first  place,  entirely  kept  up  by  an  eflFort  of 
the  will ;  but  it  also  shows  how  that  volitional  training  had 
so  impressed  itself  upon  the  organism — had  so  determined,  in 
Houdin's  earlier  years,  the  growth  and  development  of  that 
part  of  his  nervous  system — that  it  shaped  itself  according 
to  the  mode  in  which  it  was  habitually  exercised,  and  thus 
became  able  to  act  of  itself  and  by  itself,  simply  being  set 
going  by  the  action  of  the  will.  And  that  seems  to  me  to 
be  the  very  simple  physiological  explanation  of  the  fact, 
which  was  first  given  by  a  very  able  thinker,  who  was  at  the 
same  time  a  metaphysician  and  a  physiologist,  David  Hart- 
ley, a  writer  with  whom  many  of  you  are  doubtless  familiar. 
His  great  work  "  On  Man  "  (1748)  may  be  read  and  studied 
with  advantage  even  at  the  present  time;  for  we  have  only 
to  translate  his  "  vibrations  "  into  "  ner\-e-currcnts  "  to  make 
his  physiology  accord  with  modern  views ;  and  his  develop- 
ment of  the  doctrine  of  association  is  a  masterpiece  of  philo- 
sophic thought.  There  is  scarcely  any  pfiint  in  wliicb  I 
am  not  in  fundamental  accordance  with  him,  except  that  he 
does  not  recognize  the  directing  and  controlling  power  of  the 
will,  his  system  being  one  of  automatism,  pure  and  simple. 

I  am  so  desirous  to  make  this  doctrine  clear  to  you  that 
I  shall  give  you  some  further  illustrations  of  the  manner  in 
which,  when  those  habitual  tracks  (so  to  speak)  have  been 
once  laid  down,  the  mechanism  works  of  itself,  under  condi- 
tions in  which  the  will  must  be  entirely  in  abeyance.  And 
I  shall  first  speak  of  actions  performed  in  states  of  perfect 
insensibility.  A  man  was  brought,  a  few  years  ago,  into  one 
of  the  London  hospitals  in  a  .state  of  profound  coma,  the  re- 
sult of  the  rupture  of  a  blood-vessel  in  the  brain,  and  died 
in  a  few  hours,  without  showing  anj'  sign  whatever  of  con- 
sciousness. He  was  a  verv  finely  developed  man,  and  had 
a  very  handsome  pair  of  mu.staches.  Through  the  whole  of 
this  state  of  profound  insensibility  he  was  continually  putting 
up  first  one  hand  and  then  the  other  to  give  bis  mustache  a 
twirl ;  and  it  was  found,  on  inquiry  made  after  his  death, 
that,  having  been  formerly  a  soldier  in  the  Guards,  and  after- 
ward a  policeman,  he  was  always  exceedingly  proud  of  this 
pair  of  mustaclies,  and  that  during  life  he  would  seldom 
p.-iss  many  minutes  without  putting  up  his  hand  and  giving 
them  a  twist  to  keep  them  in  a  proper  curl.  I  remember 
reading  in  my  boyhood  an  observation  made  by  a  very  ac- 
complished physician  of  Manchester,  Dr.  Percival,  who 
narrated  that,  having  once  been  called  to  an  old  lady  in  a  fit 
of  apoplexy,  .imong  various  attempts  that  were  made  to 
arouse  her  consciousness,  a  feather  w.is  introduced  into  her 
nostrils,  upon  which  he  noticed  that,  whenever  this  feather 
was  pushed  up  far  enough,  the  forefinger  .vid  thumb  of  her 
right  hand  closed  together.  This  old  lady  had  been  an  ha- 
bitual and  inveterate  snutT-takcr. 
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I  have  two  cases  of  the  same  kind  from  the  records  of 
French  liospitals,  and  they  are  both  of  them  rather  curious. 
Of  one  man  in  this  condition  it  is  stated  that,  when  a  piece 
of  cord  was  put  into  his  hand,  he  would  immediately  begin 
to  turn  and  twist  it ;  this  man  had  been  a  rope-maker.  Of 
another,  an  old  woman  completely  paralyzed  as  to  her  lower 
extremities,  blind,  and  lying  for  some  time  (as  was  believed) 
in  a  state  of  complete  unconsciousness,  we  are  told  that  if 
the  end  of  a  baijdage  or  a  partly  rolled  piece  of  linen  were 
put  into  her  hand,  she  would  immediately  begin  to  roll  it  up. 
That  woman  had  been  early  a  patient  in  another  hospital, 
and  had  been  there  kept  during  her  whole  life  in  the  linen- 
room,  where  her  employment  was  especially  to  roll  bandages. 
( To  be  concluded.) 
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MEDICAL  ETHICS  AND  ETIQUETTE. 

COMMENTABIES   ON   THE    NATIONAL   CODE    OF    ETHICS. 

By  AUSTIN  FLINT,  M.  D. 
Second  Article. 

THE    DUTIES    OF    PHYSICIANS    TO    THEIR    PATIENTS,   AND    THE 
OBLIGATIONS    OF    PATIENTS    TO    THEIR    PHYSICIANS. 

Art.  I. — Duties  of  Physicians  to  their  Patients. 
Section  1.  A  physician  should  not  only  be  ever  ready  to 
obey  the  calls  of  the  sick,  but  his  mind  ought  also  to  be  imbued 
with  the  greatness  of  his  mission,  and  the  responsibility  he  ha- 
bitually incurs  in  its  discharge.  These  obligations  are  the  more 
deep  and  enduring,  because  there  is  no  tribunal  other  than  his 
own  conscience  to  adjudge  penalties  for  carelessness  or  neglect. 
Physicians  should,  therefore,  minister  to  the  sick  with  due  im- 
pressions of  the  importance  of  their  office,  reflecting  that  the 
ease,  the  health,  and  the  lives  of  those  committed  to  their 
charge  depend  on  their  skill,  attention,  and  fidelity.  They 
should  study,  also,  in  their  deportment,  so  to  unite  tenderness 
with  firmness,  and  condescension  with  authority,  as  to  inspire 
the  minds  of  their  patients  with  gratitude,  respect,  and  confi- 
dence. 

The  sentiments  so  admirably  expressed  in  the  foregoing 
first  paragraph  of  the  code  need  no  arguments  for  their 
support,  nor  any  comments  to  increase  their  force.  They 
antagonize  undue  influences  arising  from  self-conceit,  an 
irritable  temper,  indolence,  devotion  to  pleasure  or  to  occu- 
pations which  divert  from  professional  duties,  and  all  mer- 
cenary considerations.  At  the  same  time,  they  do  not  con- 
travene self-respect  and  a  proper  regard  for  personal  interests. 
It  is  not  to  be  assumed  that  the  practice  of  medicine  is  a 
sacred  calling  in  the  sense  in  which  this  expression  is  ap- 
plied to  the  clerical  profession,  nor  that  it  is  adopted  for 
purely  benevolent  or  philanthropic  purposes.  The  medical 
profession  holds  out  to  its  candidates  the  inducements  of  an 
honorable  pursuit,  studies  which  are  not  only  attractive,  but 
afford  ample  scope  for  the  mental  faculties,  labors  which 
may  carry  with  them  the  satisfaction  of  saving  life  and  re- 
storing health,  but,  conjoined  with  these,  an  expectation  of 
gaining  a  livelihood,  together  with  means  for  the  enjoy- 


ment of  the  pleasures  of  domestic  and  social  life,  a  fair 
prospect  for  acquiring  a  competency,  and,  with  prudence 
and  perseverance,  even  wealth.  The  last  of  these  induce- 
ments are  by  no  means  necessarily  inconsistent  with  the 
higher  sentiments  which  should  govern  the  conduct  of  phy- 
sicians. Self-abnegation  is  a  noble  trait,  not  infrequentlj' 
exemplified  in  the  lives  of  members  of  the  medical  pro- 
fession, but  communities  have  no  more  right  to  demand  it 
of  them  than  of  those  in  other  callings,  and  indifference  to 
their  own  worldly  interests  and  the  claims  of  their  femilies 
is  not  to  be  enjoined  upon  them  more  than  upon  those  en- 
gaged in  other  pursuits.  This  principle  is  one  to  be  under- 
stood both  by  physicians  and  the  public.  Writers  of  fiction 
and  dramatists  have  depicted  lives  devoted  to  the  duties  of 
medical  practice  purely  as  works  of  charity.*  These  de- 
lineations have  their  analogues  in  real  life.  On  the  other 
hand,  there  are  those  whose  absorbing  aim  is  to  acquire 
either  distinction  or  pecuniary  gain.  Without  undertaking 
to  interfere  with  motives  and  objects,  for  which  every  one 
must  be  responsible  to  his  own  conscience,  the  code  of 
ethics  places  before  the  mind  of  the  physician  sentiments 
peculiarly  applicable  to  the  exercise  of  the  medical  profes- 
sion. 

Sec.  2.  Every  case  committed  to  the  charge  of  a  physician 
should  be  treated  with  attention,  steadiness,  and  humanity. 
Reasonable  indulgence  should  be  granted  to  the  mentrd  imbe- 
cility and  caprices  of  the  sick.  Secrecy  and  delicacy,  when  re- 
quired by  peculiar  circumstances,  should  be  strictly  observed ; 
and  the  familiar  and  confidential  intercourse  to  which  physi- 
cians are  admitted  in  their  professional  visits  should  be  used 
with  discretion,  and  witli  the  most  scrupulous  regard  to  fidelity 
and  honor.  The  obligation  of  secrecy  extends  beyond  the  period 
of  professional  services;  none  of  the  privacies  of  personal  and 
domestic  life,  no  infirmity  of  disposition  or  flaw  of  character 
observed  during  professional  attendance,  should  ever  be  divulged 
by  the  physician  except  when  he  is  imperatively  required  to  do 
so.  The  force  and  necessity  of  this  obligation  are  indeed  so 
great  that  professional  men  have,  under  certain  circumstances, 
been  protected  in  their  observance  of  secrecy  liy  courts  of  jus- 
tice. 

Most  persons,  of  "  all  sorts  and  conditions,"  regard  phy- 
sicians with  respect  in  consideration  of  their  calling.  Even 
they  who  are  notoriously  rough  and  uncivil  in  their  inter- 
course with  others  are  often  gentle  and  courteous  to  those 
from  whom  they  expect  to  receive  medical  aid  in  sickness. 
As  a  rule,  the  physician,  in  his  visits  to  his  sick  patients,  re- 
ceives kindness  and  confidence.  It  may,  however,  be  other- 
wise as  a  consequence  of  the  influence  of  disease  upon  the 
mind.  Disease  not  infrequently  renders  persons  impatient, 
querulous,  irritable,  distrustful,  suspicious,  and  these  morbid 
mental  conditions  may  manifest  themselves  in  language  and 
manner,  perhaps,  much  at  variance  from  the  traits  of  char- 
acter belonging  to  the  same  persons  when  well.  Both  pro- 
priety and  policy  dictate  the  utmost  forbearance  under  these 
circumstances,  on  the  ground  that  one  is  not  to  be  held  re- 
sponsible in  sickness  for  utterances  and  conduct  which  in 
health  might  properly  involve  accountability.  The  physi- 
cian does  not  compromise  his  self-respect  by  submitting  pa- 
tiently to  rudeness,  or  even  insults,  from  a  sick  patient,  to 

*  E.  g.,  "  Le  m^deoin  de  campagne,"  by  Balzac. 
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which  he  would  be  by  no  means  bound  to  submit  quietly  if 
tlic  patient  were  well.  This  ethical  rule  is  not,  at  least  to 
the  same  extent,  applicable  to  the  friends  of  patients.  But 
hore  allowance  is  often  to  be  made  for  the  disturbance  of 
mind  arisiiif^  from  anxiety  and  apprehensions.  Less  allow- 
ance is  due  to  officious  visitors  and  acquaintances.  For- 
bearance toward  these  is  not  always  to  be  embraced  within 
the  scope  of  medical  ethics.  Prudence  and  tact  are  to  be 
exercised  accordin<j  to  the  circumstances  in  particular  in- 
stances. 

On  \\w  |i,ul  <jf  till'  jjliysician,  it  is  a  gross  impropriety 
to  require  the  forbearance  of  his  sick  patients  and  their 
friends.  For  him  there  is  not  the  excuse  which  the  latter 
may  fairly  claim.  Ilouj^lmess  and  the  lack  of  courtesy  on 
his  part  are  tlie  more  inexcusable  for  the  rea.son  tLat  patients 
and  their  friends  arc,  in  a  measure,  at  his  mercy.  They 
have  a  right  to  expect  from  him  kindness  and  patience,  and, 
if  he  be  lacking  therein,  he  is  not  entitled  to  the  indulgence 
which  is  due  to  them,  if  they  be  deficient  in  these  regards. 
I irutality  toward  patients  or  their  friends  is  a  grievous  of- 
fense against  the  medical  professiim.  It  is  especially  repre- 
hensible toward  hospital  patients,  or  those  from  whom  no 
pecuniary  recompense  is  expected.  Private  patients  in  good 
circumstances  can  elect  and  change  physicians.  This  is  a 
privilege  denied  to  those  who  seek  relief  in  public  institu- 
tiniis,  or  to  whom  medical  services  are  gratuitously  rendered  ; 
hence,  it  is  taking  a  mean  advantage  not  to  treat  such  pa- 
tients with  attention  and  humanitj'. 

The  binding  force  of  .secrecy  as  regards  all  information 
obtained  in  connection  with  professional  relations,  whenever 
it  is  <l('sirril,  or  is  desirable,  on  the  part  of  patients  or  their 
friends,  that  the  information  should  not  be  communicated 
to  others,  is  not  sufficiently  appreciated  by  many  members 
of  the  medical  profession,  and  still  less  is  it  appreciated  by 
the  public.  Weaknesses,  foibles,  and  vices,  perhaps  unsus- 
pected by  others,  become  known  to  the  physician.  lie  can 
not  help  knowing  them  if  he  would.  No  one  but  himself  is 
to  be  the  wiser  for  this  knowledge.  I^hysieal  ailments  and 
defects  which  the  physician  must  discover,  he  has  no  right 
to  speak  of.  Confidential  communications  by  patients  re- 
lating to  themselves,  their  families,  or  their  progenitors,  are 
to  he  held  as  a  sacred  trust. 

Physicians  should  be  reserved,  and  exercise  judgment 
in  speaking  of  the  ailinents  of  those  under  their  care. 
Many  ailments  arc  of  a  nature  that  most  persons  desire  to 
coiu-i-al,  and  they  should  not  be  deprived  of  the  right  of 
concealment.  It  can  not,  for  example,  be  agreeable  to  a 
young  woman  for  her  acquaintances  to  know  that  she  is 
troubled  with  a  tapeworm.  Other  affections  of  a  much 
niore  delicate  nature  might  be  cited  as  examples.  The 
riglit  of  concealment  by  no  means  belongs  exclusively  to 
the  female  sex.  Moreover,  a  patient  may  have  a  serious  dis- 
ease, of  which,  in  order  to  spare  family  and  friends  anxiety, 
or  for  other  reasons,  concealment  is  desired.  The  physician 
is  bound  to  res])eet  this  desire.  A  physician  who  appreci- 
ates fully  the  duty  of  secrecy  can  not  but  feel  that  it  is  a 
reflection  upon  his  professional  character  when,  as  often 
happens,  lie  is  requested  by  a  patient  to  observe  this  duty. 
It  is  true  that  some  |>atients  are  not  sensitive  on  this  sub- 


ject, and  they  may  even  desire  that  others  may  know  of  the 
nature  of  their  maladies.  Under  these  circum.stances  the 
physician  is,  of  course,  absolved  from  the  duty  of  secrecy, 
lie  is  not,  however,  to  act  upon  his  own  presumption  in 
the  matter,  when  the  feelings  of  his  patients  can  be  readily 
.iscertained. 

A  more  judicious  reserve  than  is  now  practiced  by  not 
a  few  physicians  would  soon  lead  to  a  better  understanding 
of  the  ethical  duty  of  secrecy  on  the  part  of  the  public. 
How  common  is  it  for  a  practitioner  to  be  asked,  "  What  is 

tlie  matter  with  Mr. ,  or  Mrs. ,  or  Miss ? " 

The  answer  is  expected  to  embrace  the  nature  and  seat  of 
the  disease,  the  symptoms  which  are  present,  and,  perhaps, 
all  the  details  of  the  sick-room.  If  a  patient  happen  to  be 
a  person  of  note,  the  attending  physician  is  liable  to  be 
called  upon  by  an  interviewcir,  who  expects  to  get  the  diag- 
nosis, the  symptomatic  history,  the  prognosis,  and  the  treat- 
ment, for  publication  in  a  new.spaper.  Xow,  the  ground  is 
I>y  no  means  to  be  taken  that  nothing  is  to  be  communi- 
cated to  friends,  acquaintances,  or  the  public  respecting 
cases  of  di.sease.  It  would  be  simply  absurd  to  take  this 
ground.  The  condition  of  a  patient  in  respect  of  danger, 
and,  in  some  instances,  the  probable  duration  of  disease,  may 
properly  be  made  known  to  those  who  are  interested  in  the 
patient's  welfare.  It  is  sometimes  proper  and  sometimes 
not  to  state  the  nature  of  the  disease.  It  may  not  be  prop- 
er to  go  further.  Of  tliis,  the  physician  must  be  the  judge. 
It  should  be  left  to  his  judgment  and  sense  of  propriety 
or  duty  how  much  should  be  told  of  details  belonging  to 
the  privacy  of  the  sick-room.  Intelligent,  well-bred  per- 
sons, who  have  reflected  upon  the  duty  of  a  phy.sician  in 
respect  of  secrecy,  will  never  place  him  in  the  unpleasant 
position  of  declining  to  answer  questions  relating  to  his 
patients. 

Physicians  have  to  deal  with  malingering.  When  called 
upon  to  decide  whether  or  not  persons  are  malingerers  in 
])risons,  in  the  army  and  navy,  in  hospitals,  and  other  public 
institutions,  and  when  impostors  undertake  to  deceive  the 
public  by  feigning  disea.se.s,  either  for  gain,  sympathy,  or 
notoriety,  there  can  be  no  question  as  to  the  duty  of  expos- 
ure. In  private  practice  the  duty  will  vary  according  to 
the  circumstances  in  individual  instances.  The  duty  then 
points  to  the  course  which  will  be  most  productive  of  good, 
and  with  regard  to  this  the  physician  is  to  exercise  his 
judgment.  In  an  instance  like  the  following  it  seenis  plain 
that  secrecy  would  have  been  improper:  A  young  man,  the 
son  of  a  wealthy  father,  feigned  paroxysms  of  intcn.se  pain 
and  convulsions,  and  at  times  unconsciousnes,s.  lie  had 
imposed  upon  a  medical  adviser  so  far  as  to  obtain  from  the 
latter  a  written  statement  that  he  would  probably  never  re- 
cover, and  was  liable  to  die  in  one  of  the  paroxysms.  When 
he  had  rea.son  to  know  that  his  deception  was  discovered 
by  another  physician,  he  became  abusive  in  the  extreme, 
instead  of  asking  for  concealment,  with  a  promise  that  the 
malingering  should  cease.  Under  these  circumstances,  the 
diagnosis  wiis  stated  to  the  parents,  and  the  case  relin- 
ijuished.  Secrecy  outside  of  the  family  in  such  an  instance 
would  be  proper,  provided  the  diagnosis  was  not  kept  by 
them  a  secret,  and  the  physician  was  not  called  upon  to 
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defend  its  correctness.  There  are  instances,  however,  the 
object  being  to  awaken  interest  or  afEection,  in  which  ex- 
posure is  not  the  physician's  duty,  inasmuch  as  it  will  not 
do  good  and  may  do  much  harm.  It  may  be  a  question 
whether  the  physician  should  ever  dissimulate  so  as  to  ap- 
pear to  be  himself  deceived.  Policy  may  seem  to  dictate 
this  course.  As  a  rule,  it  is  more  consistent  with  profes- 
sional character  to  undeceive  the  malingerer  at  a  proper 
time  and  in  a  proper  way  ;  otherwise,  the  physician  be- 
comes an  accomplice  in  the  fraud.  With  regard  to  secrecy 
beyond  this,  there  can  be  no  better  rule  than  to  pursue  the 
course  which  will  do  the  least  harm  or  the  most  good  to  all 
concerned. 

In  respect  of  the  knowledge  of  criminal  acts,  the  physi- 
cian is  not  to  play  the  part  of  a  detective  or  an  informer. 
Some  may  consider  it  a  strong  assertion  that  a  physician  is 
under  an  ethical  bond  of  secrecy  when,  through  his  profes- 
sional intercourse,  he  may  have  ascertained  that  his  patient 
is  an  escaped  convict,  a  thief,  a  robber,  a  forger,  or  even  a 
murderer.  No  matter  how  heinous  the  crime,  the  wretched 
criminal  has  a  right  to  medical  services  in  sickness.  Who 
can  tell  how  important  it  may  be  that  his  health  should  be 
restored  and  his  life  prolonged  by  these  services,  albeit  in 
the  light  of  human  judgment  it  might  seem  better  that  he 
remain  prostrated  by  disease  or  die.  The  duty  of  the  phy- 
sician in  such  instances  relates  exclusively  to  the  patient. 
He  would  be  debarred  from  medical  services  were  it  under- 
stood that  physicians  are  to  play  the  part  of  detectives  and 
informers.  It  may  be  said  that  a  distinction  should  be 
made  as  to  the  nature  and  degree  of  crimes  which  patients 
have  committed.  But  where  is  the  line  to  be  drawn  ?  It 
is  not  for  the  physician  to  exercise  a  judicial  discretion  on 
that  point.  The  ethical  rule  is  without  exceptions.  Medi- 
cal men  do  not  always  appreciate  the  binding  force  of  this 
rule,  and  disastrous  effects  sometimes  follow  its  non-observ- 
ance.    The  following  recital  is  in  illustration : 

An  unfortunate  young  woman  had  sought  to  escape  the 
disgrace  of  maternity,  and  is  a  victim  of  malpractice.  A 
physician  is  called  to  attend  her  in  her  extremity.  He 
recognizes  the  nature  of  the  case  and  the  dangerous  condi- 
tion of  the  patient.  He  demands,  in  the  cause  of  justice, 
to  know  the  name  of  the  author  of  her  trouble,  and  of  the 
one  who  had  undertaken  a  criminal  interference.  An  officer 
of  justice  is  summoned  to  receive  her  testimony.  The 
woman  dies.  The  newspapers  give  publicity  to  the  case, 
with  all  its  details.  The  physician  acted  from  his  sense  of 
duty,  his  object  being  the  punishment  of  the  offenders  against 
the  law.  As  results  of  his  action,  the  moral  effect  of  the 
steps  taken  in  behalf  of  justice  may  have  contributed  to  the 
death  of  the  patient,  and,  at  least,  it  is  fair  to  conclude  that 
the  misery  of  her  last  hours  was  thereby  increased ;  she  left 
a  dishonored  memory  ;  disgrace  vtas  brought  upon  the  rela- 
tives of  both  parties,  he  being  a  husband  and  the  father  of  a 
family.  After  all,  the  surviving  offenders  eluded  punish- 
ment. This  is  not  a  hypothetical  case.  It  is  left  to  the 
reflections  of  the  reader,  with  but  brief  comment.  In  no 
point  of  view  was  the  action  of  the  physician  to  be  justi- 
fied, although  taken  with  good  intentions.  Knowledge  of 
the  fact  of  malpractice  was  essential  to  a  proper  appreciation 


of  the  case.  Further  knowledge  was  not  essential,  and  it 
was  taking  an  ungenerous  and  improper  advantage  to  de- 
mand it.  Compliance  with  the  wishes  of  the  patient,  vol- 
untarily and  deliberately  expressed,  could  afford  the  only 
ground  for  excuse  in  the  non-observance  of  secrecy. 

The  duty  of  the  physician  in  giving  testimony  as  a 
medical  witness  may  be  regarded  from  two  points  of  new, 
namely  :  medical  ethics,  and  existing  laws  relating  to  the  sub- 
ject. As  regards  the  former,  he  must  be  himself  the  judge  ; 
in  the  latter,  he  will  be  instructed  by  legal  advisers  and  the 
courts.  It  may  happen  that  there  is  not  agreement  in  these 
two  points  of  view  ;  in  other  words,  he  may  be  required  to 
give  testimony  respecting  matters  which,  in  his  judgment, 
are  in  the  category  of  professional  secrets.  He  must  decide 
in  such  a  case  whether  he  will  act  in  opposition  to  his 
convictions  of  ethical  duty,  or  refuse  to  testify  and  accept 
the  consequences,  whatever  they  may  be.  One  who  has 
confidence  in  his  own  interpretation  of  duty,  and  holds  the 
dictates  of  conscience  to  be  above  all  other  considerations, 
will  refuse  to  testify,  provided  he  have  firmness  enough  to 
take  that  position.  On  the  other  hand,  a  refusal  will  not 
come  from  those  who  are  distrustful  of  their  ability  to  judge 
correctly  of  ethical  duty,  or  from  those  who  believe  that  in 
a  conflict  between  the  dictates  of  conscience  and  the  inter- 
pretation of  existing  laws  the  latter  should  prevail ;  or, 
again,  from  those  who  would  rather  yield  than  submit  to  the 
consequences  of  not  yielding. 

The  section  of  the  code  of  ethics  prefixed  to  these  re- 
marks is  definite  and  comprehensive  as  to  the  duty  and  the 
scope  of  professional  secrecy.  Aside  from  the  sense  of 
honor  and  humanity,  this  portion  of  the  code  affects  prac- 
titioners of  medicine  merely  in  relation  to  policy.  The 
interests  of  the  public,  much  more  than  those  of  physicians, 
are  involved  in  this  portion  of  the  code.  But,  in  view  of 
these  interests,  it  should  be  an  object  with  members  of  the 
medical  profession  to  secure  the  enactment  of  laws  which 
are  in  full  agreement  with  the  letter  and  the  spirit  of  the 
code.  Testimony  which  involves  a  violation  of  medical 
ethics  should  not  only  be  not  required,  but  prohibited.  For 
declining  to  give  testimony,  a  declaration  under  oath  that 
it  would  be  a  dereliction  of  the  duty  of  secrecy  should  suf- 
fice. 

In  the  laws  of  the  State  of  New  York  there  is  a  statute 
which  is  in  harmony  with  the  code  of  medical  ethics.  It  is 
headed  "  Physicians  not  to  disclose  Professional  Informa- 
tion," and  reads  as  follows  :  "  A  person  duly  authorized  to 
practice  physic  or  surgery  shall  not  be  allowed  to  disclose 
any  information  which  he  acquired  in  attending  a  patient  in 
a  professional  capacity,  and  which  was  necessary  for  him  to 
act  in  that  capacity." 

A  summary  of  the  New  York  cases,  and  examples  drawn 
therefrom,  may  be  of  interest  to  the  reader:* 

"  It  must  be  assumed,  from  the  relationship  existing,  that 
the  information  would  not  have  been  imparted  except  for 
the  purpose  of  aiding  the  physician  in  prescribing  for  the 
patient.  Information  means  not  only  communications  re- 
ceived from  the  lips  of  the  patient,  but  such  knowledge  as 


*  Furnished  by  a  legal  friend,  Edward  H.  Strobel,  Esq. 
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may  be  acquired  from  the  patient  hiraself,  from  the  state- 
ments of  others  who  surround  hira,  or  from  observations  of 
his  appearance  and  symptoms."  Edington  vs.  Mutual  Life 
Insurance  Company,  5  Hun.,  I. 

"But  communications  made  to  persons  in  attendance  at 
tlie  office  of  a  physician  during  iiis  absence,  and  not  shown 
to  have  been  made  as  the  basis  of  a  prescription,  are  not 
j)rivileged."     Gray,  2  Hill,  300. 

"  Nor  does  the  statute  preclude  the  physician  from  tes- 
tifying to  the  nature  of  the  disease  and  the  character  of  the 
treatment  when  he  sues  to  recover  for  his  services."  Ken- 
dall and  Gray,  2  Hill,  300. 

"  But  whenever  a  visit  is  regarded  and  acted  upon  as 
professional,  the  statute  applies;  as,  for  example,  when  a 
wounded  man  accused  of  murder  was  visited  by  two  physi- 
cians at  the  request  of  the  coroner,  held  on  the  trial  that 
the  physicians  could  not  as  witnesses  disclose  the  inform.v 
tion  that  they  acquired  on  such  visits,  as  the  prisoner  knew 
them  to  be  physicians,  and  submitted  to  questions  for  that 
reason."     People  vs.  Stout,  3  Park.  Cr.,  6V0. 

"  In  an  action  for  divorce,  the  physician  can  not  be  re- 
quired to  testify  to  conversations  which  were  held  witli  him 
in  his  professional  cap.ncity,  although  these  conversations 
tended  to  cstablisii  adultery."  Hume  c.v.  Hume,  1  X.  Y. 
Sup.,  499. 

"Nor  can  a  physician  be  required  to  testify  whether  a 
person  had  venereal  disease  when  under  his  care."  Sloan 
vs.  N.  Y.  C.  R.  R.,  4.5  N.  Y.,  125. 

"  There  seem  to  be  the  two  following  exceptions  to  the 
statute :  An  application  to  a  physician  for  means  of  procur- 
ing an  abortion,  accompanied  by  a  disclosure  of  the  female's 
name,  is  not  privileged,  the  ground  of  the  decision  being 
that  it  was  doubtful  whether  such  a  communication  should 
be  considered  as  made  while  consulting  the  physician  pro- 
fessionally, and  that  the  information  was  not  essential  to 
enable  him  to  prescribe."  Hewitt  vs.  Prince,  21  Wend.,  79. 
"  The  statute  creates  merely  a  privilege  in  favor  of  the 
patient,  and  there  is  no  person,  after  the  patient's  death, 
entitled  to  assert  it.  Hence,  the  statute  has  no  application 
when  a  physician  is  called,  in  probate  of  a  will,  to  tcstilV 
touching  the  capacity  of  the  deceased  patient."  Allen  vs. 
I'nblir  Administrator,  1  Bradf.,  21  ;    Wend.,  79. 

"  Both  these  exceptions  are  doubted  in  Edington  vs.  Life 
Insurance  Company,  on  appeal  to  Court  of  Appeals,  67  N. 
v.,  185.  The  latter  exception  was  virtually  overruled  in 
that  case,  it  being  held  that  the  protection  which  the  law 
gives  to  professional  confidence  does  not  cease  upon  the 
death  of  the  party  ;  the  seal  which  the  law  fixes  upon  such 
communications  remains  unless  removed  by  the  party  him- 
self or  his  legal  representative." 

"  It  must  be  understood  that  the  privilege  is  that  of  the 
party  and  not  of  the  witness.  The  testimony  of  a  physician, 
if  not  objected  to  by  the  patient,  is  admissible.  If  the 
party  interested  waive  his  right,  the  physician  may  be  ex- 
amined."    Johnson  vs.  Johnson,  14  Wend.,  637. 

A  statutory  law  substantially  the  same  as  in  tlie  State  of 
New  York  exists  in  the  following  States  of  the  I'nion  :  Mis- 
souri, Wisconsin,  Iowa,  Inili:iii:i,  Mifhitjan.  .\rkansas,  and 
Calit'ornia. 


The  law  in  England  makes  the  divulging  of  professional 
secrets  compulsory.  "  In  the  ca-^e  of  the  Duchess  of  King- 
ston, it  was  decided  that  in  a  court  of  justice  medical  men 
are  bound  to  disclose  these  secrets  when  required  to  do  so. 
Lord  Mansfield  said  on  that  occasion,  '  If  a  medical  man 
voluntarily  revealed  these  secrets,  to  be  sure  he  would  be 
guilty  of  a  breach  of  honor  and  of  great  indiscretion,  but 
to  give  that  information  which  by  the  law  of  the  land  he  is 
bound  to  do  will  never  be  imputed  to  him  as  any  indiscre- 
tion whatever.'  In  that  case  Sir  C.  Hawkins,  who  had  at- 
tended the  Duchess  as  a  medical  man,  was  compelled  to 
disclose  what  had  been  communicated  to  hira  in  confidence. 
This  is  the  leading  case  in  England,  and  fixes  the  law  in 
(hat  country ;  or,  in  better  words,  it  is  the  common  law  rule." 
It  will  be  noted  that  the  decision  referred  to  takes  cogni- 
zance only  of  the  rights  of  the  medical  man,  not  those  of 
his  patients. 

The  law  in  France  recognizes  fully  the  obligation  for 
secrecy  on  the  part  of  physicians,  as  appears  from  the  fol- 
lowing citation  :  "  Ohligalion  de»  midecins  en  vers  Us  par- 
ticuUers  qu'ils  Irailcnt. 

"  Comme  un  m^decin  est  souvent  dans  I'occasion  de- 
connaltre  les  secrets  de  ses  malades,  soit  por  la  eonfi- 
ance  qu'on  pent  avoir  en  lui,  soit  por  les  conjonctures  qui 
rendent  sa  presence  n6cessaire,  lorsqu'il  est  question  de 
quelque  aflaire  secrete,  il  est  dc  son  devoir  de  ne  point 
abuser  de  ce  qui  est  venu  a  sa  eonnaissance,  et  de  garder  ^ 
cet  d'gard  un  secret  inviolable.  Ce  secret  est  ordonne  par 
un  article  dcs  statuts  de  la  facult6  dc  medecine,  qui  porte  : 
Acrjroritim  arcana,  visa,  audita,  intellecla,  nemo  eliminet." 
— Merlin,  "  Repertoire  de  jurisprudence,"  tome  20,  titre, 
"Mddecin,"  §  111. 

TIIICIIINIASIS  m  ITS  RELATION  TO  PUB- 
LIC HEALTH  AND  NATIONAL  ECON- 
OMY. 

Bv  FRANK  8.  BILLINGS,  Vet.  SrRo., 

BOSTON. 

Second  Article. 

( Coneludfd  from  page  SOS.) 

EXAMISATION    OF    AMERICAN'    PORK. 

At  Chicigo,  April  21st,  a  Dr.  P.aton  [newspaper  report] 
is  said  to  have  examined  twenty  specimens  each  from  four 
hundred  hoifS,  and  found  none  triehinous.  The  Chicago 
Academy  of  Sciences  ("  Boston  Medical  and  Surgical  Jour- 
nal," vol.  Ixxiv,  p.  136)  reports  the  examination  of  thirteen 
hundred  and  nineti/four  hogs,  of  which  ticenty-eight  irere 
trirhinous. 

Health  Commissioner  Dc  Wolff,  of  Chicago,  reported 
(1879)  finding  eight  out  of  one  hundred  hogs  which  he  had 
had  examined  triehinoua. 

My  own  examinations.  (I  beg  leave  to  give  thera  in  de- 
tail, for  re.isons  which  will  appear  obvious  to  the  reader.) 

These  examinations  were  not  in.ado  upon  any  selected 
lots  of  hogs,  or  any  that  were  known  to  me  .is  eominii  in 
one  shipment ;  but  taken  at  random  from  the  hogs  as  they 
hung  up  in  the  slaughterhouse,  directly  after  they  had  been 
killed  and  dressed. 

No  attempt  w.is  made  to  discover  the  exact  locality  from 
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which  the  hogs  came,  but  they  were  bought  principally  in 
Chicago,  coming  direct  to  Boston,  and,  with  the  exception 
of  about  fifty,  were  emphaticalli/  Western  hogs. 

In  making  these  examinations,  a  stump  of  the  pillars  of 
the  diaphragm  was  invariably  used,  each  piece  representing 
mie  hog.  But  three  microscopic  specimens  were  made  from 
each  piece — a  rule  I  invariably  adhere  to  ;  hence,  if  there  is 
any  error  in  my  figures,  it  is  in  favor  of  the  hogs. 
1879. 


LOT. 

Number 
examined. 

Non- 
trichiflous. 

Trichl- 
nous. 

LOT. 

Number 
examined. 

Non- 
trichinoua 

Tricbi 

1 

47 

44 

3 

12 

300 

275 

25 

2 

48 

46 

2 

13 

201 

188 

13 

3 

72 

62 

10 

14 

192 

187 

6 

4 

60 

56 

4 

15 

200 

184 

16 

5 

226 

210 

16 

16 

267 

252 

5 

6 

192 

179 

13 

17 

238 

225 

13 

7 

100 

96 

4 

18 

163 

164 

9 

8 

81 

80 

1 

19 

26 

25 

1 

9 

96 

94 

1 

20 

12 

11 

1 

10 
11 

93 
98 

89 
90 

4 
8 

2,701 

2,647 

164 

Proportion,  1  :  17'154. 
From  the  same  source  as  the  above : 
1881. 


LOT 

Number 
•     examined. 

Non- 
trichinoua 

Trichi- 
.    nous. 

LOT. 

Number 
examined. 

Non- 
tricliinous. 

Trichl- 

1 

127 

120 

7       i 

10 

125 

118 

7 

2 

130 

127 

3 

11 

127 

122 

5 

3 

163 

150 

3 

12 

122 

118 

4 

4 

120 

115 

5 

13 

124 

118 

6 

6 

124 

123 

1 

14 

100 

100 

0 

6 

100 

99 

1 

15 

122 

115 

7 

7 

119 

113 

6 

16 

120 

114 

6 

8 
9 

127 
160 

123 

162 

4 

8 

Proportio 

n,  1  :  28 

2,000 

1,929 

71 

From  another  source : 

LOT 

Number 
examined. 

Non-      Trichi- 
trichinous.    nous. 

LOT. 

Number 
examined. 

Non- 
trichinous 

Trichi- 
nous. 

1 

129 

120 

9 

11 

93 

93 

0 

2 

130 

123 

7 

12 

128 

125 

3 

3 

140 

130 

10 

13 

112 

110 

2 

4 

105 

102 

3 

14 

124 

120 

4 

5 

73 

71 

2 

16 

81 

80 

1 

6 

130 

125 

5 

16 

84 

80 

4 

7 

119 

115 

4 

17 

120 

117 

3 

8 

127 

120 

7 

18 

59 

57 

2 

9 

10 

132 
182 

130 
175 

2 

7 

Proporti( 

D,  1  :  27 

2,068 

199 

75 

From  a  third  source  : 

.  nrr        Number 
^"'-      examined. 

Non- 
trichinou 

TricM- 
.     nous. 

LOT. 

Number 
examined. 

Non- 
trichinous. 

Trichi- 

1 

105 

105 

0 

13 

121 

121 

0 

2 

45 

45 

0 

14 

103 

100 

3 

3 

65 

64 

1 

15 

76 

75 

1 

4 

80 

78 

2 

16 

102 

100 

2 

6 

61 

60 

1 

17 

130 

124 

6 

6 

63 

60 

3 

18 

130 

125 

5 

7 

96 

92 

4 

19 

131 

128 

3 

8 

100 

99 

1 

20 

122 

120 

2 

9 

100 

99 

1 

21 

86 

84 

1 

10 
11 

98 
90 

96 
86 

4 

2,004 

1,959 

45 

12 

101 

98 

3         1 
Proportio 

n,  1  :  44. 

No.  of  ho^a 
examined. 

1879 2,701 

1881,  First  source. .  .2,000 

1881,  Second  source. 2,068 

1881,  Third  source.  .2,004 


Total. 


.8,773 


Trichinotis. 
154 
71 
75 
45 

346 


1:17 
1:28 
1  :27 
1  :44 

1:26 


These  figures  certainly  do  not  serve  to  support  the 
words  of  the  State  Department,  that  there  are  "  less  trichince 
in  American  pork  than  that  of  any  other  country."  They 
do  speak  in  no  uncertain  terms,  that  our  Government  has 
an  imperative  duty  which  it  owes  a  large  national  interest, 
until  the  original  source  whence  swine  become  invaded  be 
discovered. 

It  has  been  said  already  that  but  about  fifty  of  these 
8,'7'73  hogs  were  bought  at  Chicago;  hence,  were  Western 
hogs,  though  killed  and  examined  at  Boston.  They  were 
purchased  at  the  same  yards  from  which  the  Chicago  pack- 
ing-houses obtain  the  pork  which  our  State  Department  de- 
clared to  be  so  "free  from  trichi?ice." 

Further,  the  percentage  of  infection  of  the  hogs  from 
the  three  different  sources  is  interesting,  but  not  easy  of 
e.\planation,  but  no  more  varying  than  that  of  those  exam- 
ined in  1879  and  1881  from  the  same  source. 

This  variation  in  the  per  cent,  of  infection  between 
those  examined  in  1879  and  1881  called  forth  the  following 
remarks  from  Dr.  Loring,  the  present  Commissioner  of 
Agriculture  : 

"A  veterinarian  of  New  England  informed  me  on  the 
14th  of  April  last  that  he  had  examined  portions  from  2,701 
Western  hogs,  obtained  in  Boston,  154  of  which  he  found 
infected,  i.  e.,  one  case  to  each  17^5j4^  hogs  examined.  He 
tells  me  that  he  will  make  a  statement  to  this  meeting  that 
he  has  examined  portions  of  8,773  Western  animals,  and 
has  found  one  case  to  every  25  animals.  You  will  see  that 
there  is  a  great  difference  between  his  first  [April)  examina- 
tion and  this  one,  and  his  result  is  so  greatly  different  from 
the  English  examination  of  our  hogs,  above  mentioned,  and 
so  much  above  any  known  percentage  among  animals  of  every 
other  country,  that  J  can  not  but  entertain  doubts  of  the  value 
of  his  examination."  * 

The  English  examination  spoken  of  reads  as  follows : 

"  The  inspectors  of  the  Veterinary  Department  examined 
two  hundred  and  seventy-nine  separate  portions  of  swine's 
flesh,  which  were  sent  from  Liverpool,  and  detected  living 
trichina:  in  three  specimens  "  (1  :  93). 

Were  Dr.  Loring  anything  but  a  physician,  such  criti- 
cism as  the  foregoing  might  be  passed  as  unworthy  of 
notice,  but  from  a  physician,  who  should  have  some  knowl- 
edge of  the  variation  in  medical  statistics,  we  should  expect 
some  other  argument  than  empty  luords. 

First,  as  to  the  discrepancy  spoken  of  between  the  re- 
sults of  my  examinations,  made  about  a  year  apart :  it  is  not 
greater  than  that  between  any  two  lots  taken  at  random  in 
the  same  examination,  nor  so  great  as  between  very  many 
lots  examined  on  two  consecutive  days ;  as,  for  instance,  in 
my  series  of  1881,  Lot  14  (source  the  same  as  in  1879)  was 


'  See  letter  to  Health  Congress,  previously  referred  to. 
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100  pieces,  of  which  none  were  infected,  while  of  Lot  13, 
124  pieces,  six  were  trichinous. 

In  two  different  epidemics  of  small-pox,  the  number  of 
deaths  is  never  the  same,  or  even  the  number  of  cases.  Are 
we  then  to  say  a  later  invasion  is  not  small-pox,  because  the 
number  of  cases  or  deaths  is  less  or  more  than  in  a  previ- 
ous ?  I  never  for  a  moment  expected  similar  results,  and 
should  have  been  as  pleased  to  find  none  as  any  one  iu  the 
country. 

With  reference  to  the  English  examination,  1  :  93,  it  is 
(/renter  hy  far  than  the  percentage  of  infection  found  in  the 
hogs  of  any  other  country,  and  greater  than  I  found  in  some 
lots  examined  by  me ;  for  instance.  Lots  1,  2,  3,  4  o/"  my 
third  series,  i%^\,  contained,  respectively,  105,  45,  Q5,and  80 
specimens,  representing  295  hogs,  of  which  three  were  trichi- 
nous, 1  :  98.  Further,  we  do  not  know  the  parts  the  English 
examined ;  had  they  been  pillars  of  the  diaphragm,  the  per 
cent,  might  have  been  greater. 

As  to  the  correctness  of  my  results,  I  will  jsiniply  say  that 
Dr.  Folsom,  of  the  Massachusetts  Board  of  Ilealth,  went 
over  a  large  part  of  those  examined  in  1879,  and  that  com- 
petent physicians  and  a  gentleman  whom  I  educated  to 
work  with  me,  whom  I  can  call  upon  for  testimony,  con- 
tinually revised  my  other  specimens  as  I  examined  them. 

Again,  if  the  Commissioner  of  Agriculture  doubts  my 
results,  let  him  send  a  competent  man  or  men  here,  and  ex- 
amine with  nie  the  same  specimens,  be  it  one  or  ten  thou- 
sand, and  I  venture  to  say  wc  shall  find  a  percentage  of  in- 
fection larger  than  that  reported  in  any  other  country,  and 
large  enough  to  satisfy  any  one. 

Further,  the  Germans  might  well  doubt  the  figures  of 
their  own  examinations,  as,  from  the  Prussian  statistics,  we 
see  the  percentage  of  infection  is  steadily  augmenting, 

I  wish  now  to  refer  to  the  report  of  Dr.  Jansen  T. 
Payne,*  which  I  have  before  alluded  to,  from  which  I  quote 
the  following : 

"The  method  of  conihu'ling  the  researches  was  as  fol- 
lows: 'The  examples  procured  one  afternoon  were  exam- 
ined the  following  day  by  the  aid  of  a  good  microscope, 
capable  of  magnifying  objects  two  hundred  diameters.  A 
low  power  was  found  to  give  greater  satisfaction  than  a  high 
cr  one  could  have  done,  and  observers  in  this  field  would  do 
well  to  bear  this  in  mind.  When  it  is  taken  into  account  that 
each  of  the  sjwcimens  had  to  be  separated  into  minute  shreds 
before  they  were  placed  upon  the  stage  of  (he  microscope,  and 
consider  the  number  of  f bars  examined  in  such  cuscs'"  (lie 
examined  iu  all  21,000  specimens  from  5,400  bogs),  "'(7 
will  readily  be  perceived  that  it  is  impossible  to  rnake  any- 
thing like  an  accurate  guess  as  to  the  whole  number  of  pieces 
of  muscle-jibcr  examined.' " 

Result:  Number  examined,  5,400 ;  trichinous,  22. 

"  By  this  series  of  examinations,  it  has  been  ascertained 
that  Southern-bred  hogs  are  free  from  trichina.'' 

If  there  is  anything  I  dislike  to  do,  it  is  to  criticise  the 
work  of  another  observer;  but  one  would  like  to  know  if 
two  hundred  diameters  is  considered  a  low  power.  For  my- 
self, when  looking  for  trichina;,  should  I  use  such  a  power, 
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I  should  not  expect  to  find  many  trichiniE,  but  boa-constric- 
tors ;  in  fact,  many  would  escape  me.  The  male  trichina 
meiisures  one  eighteecth,  the  female  one  eighth  of  an  inch, 
in  length — magnified  two  hundred  diameters,  what  would 
one  have  ? 

Again,  dividing  specimens  into  shreds  may  be  highly 
technical,  but  eminently  unpractical ;  for  with  crush-speci- 
mens one  can  easily  recognize  the  parasite,  and  it  is  done 
quickly,  while  in  this  way,  and  such  a  high  power  as  two 
hundred  diameters,  one  would  be  sure  to  miss  many. 

I  doubt  the  statement  that  "  Southern  hogs  are  free  from 
trichince"  as  much  as  I  do  that  ^^corn-feeding"  lias  anything 
to  do  with  trichiniasis. 

My  observations  have  been  made,  but  not  of  Massachu- 
setts hogs,  at  Boston,  which  is  not  the  place  for  such  work, 
except  so  far  as  the  obtaining  of  the  per  cent,  of  infection 
of  hogs  slaughtered  here  goes.  We  must  go  West,  to  the 
fountain-head.  At  Chicago  it  would  be  possible  to  examine 
large  lots  of  hogs  which  have  come  directly  from  the  breed- 
er or  fattener  to  the  packer.  Individual  lots  could  be  ex- 
amined, and  traced  back  to  the  source  whence  they  came. 
If  found  highly  infected,  it  would  be  easy  to  go  to  such 
places  and  make  all  manner  of  examinations — of  remaining 
hogs,  the  earth,  worms,  grubs,  etc.  Some  unknown  living 
thing  lodges  trichince  before  they  enter  the  porcine  organism. 
The  questions  are  :  What  is  it  ?  Where  is  it  ?  What  are 
its  modes  of  life  ^ 

These  things  discovered,  and  they  must  be,  an  end  can 
be  put  to  porcine  trichiniasis,  and  hence  to  human. 

Bluffing  the  attempt  to  write  down  an  existing  fact 
will  only  end  in  ridicule  to  this  Government;  research,  un- 
tiring and  unceasing,  is  the  onl)'  "  cure  "  ;  cost  what  it  will, 
it  will  pay  far  better  than  governmental  lies. 

American  hogs  are  much  more  trichinous  than  Euro- 
pean. 

A  CASE  OF  OVARIAN  CYST,  COMPLI- 
CATED WITH  POLYPUS  UTERL 

By  H.  C.  COE,  M.  D., 

NIW  TORK. 

If  an  apology  seems  necessary  for  presenting  a  single 
case  of  ovariotomy,  in  these  days  when  a  scries  of  a  hun- 
dred hardly  attracts  attention,  it  rests  in  the  fact  that  so 
variable  are  the  conditions  surrounding  the  operation  that 
no  observations  bearing  on  new  and  possible  complications 
can  be  entirely  without  value.  With  the  kind  pcnnission  of 
Dr.  Emmet,  in  whose  service  at  the  Woman's  Hospital  the 
case  occurred,  the  following  is  cited  as  an  instance  of  a  for- 
midable obstacle  which  may  occur  ^>  any  operator. 

Mrs.  M.  J.,  aged  fifty,  entered  tlie  hospital  September 
15,  1882.  Though  she  had  had  ten  children  and  twenty- 
seven  miscarriiiges  during  her  thirty  years  of  married  life, 
she  had  always  been  in  perfect  health  until  two  years  ago, 
when  she  first  noticed  a  small  lump  in  the  left  inguinal  re- 
gion. The  catamenia  had  been  reguKir,  but  soon  after  the 
patient  began  to  have  metrorrhagia,  at  times  excessive,  and 
the  periods  recurred  irregularly,  attended  with  menorrhagia. 
Six  weeks  before  entrance,  after  being  tamponed  for  h;£m- 
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orrhage,  phlegmasia  developed  in  the  left  leg.  The  tumor 
above  mentioned  grevi'  slowly  until  two  months  ago,  when 
it  began  to  enlarge  rapidly,  and  occasioned  severe  dart- 
ing pains  in  the  back  and  abdomen. 

On  entrance,  the  patient  was  exhausted  by  repeated 
hsemorrhages,  could  not  sleep  in  a  recumbent  posture  on  ac- 
count of  dyspnoea,  and  could  retain  nothing  on  her  stomach. 
Examination  showed  the  presence  of  an  immense  ovarian 
cystoma  (probably  multilocular)  growing  from  the  left  side. 
Growing  from  the  cervical  canal  and  filling  the  vault  of  the 
vagina  was  a  fibroid  polypus,  which  bled  at  the  slightest 
touch.  As  the  indications  were  urgent,  it  was  decided  to 
remove  the  ovarian  cyst  first.  After  the  common  prelimi- 
nary treatment,  the  woman  was  operated  upon  in  the  usual 
manner.  On  the  night  before  the  operation  a  brisk  uterine 
haamorrhage  occurred,  which  was  promptly  checked  by  hot- 
water  injections.  There  was  nothing  interesting  about  the 
tumor,  as  it  was  a  simple  multilocular  cyst,  with  numerous 
adhesions  to  the  intestines,  which  showed  on  their  perito- 
neal coat  evidences  of  recent  peritonitis. 

Not  to  rehearse  the  ordinary  after-treatment  pursued  in 
these  cases,  it  will  suffice  to  state  that  the  patient  had  rather 
more  pain  in  the  abdomen  than  is  usual,  and  had  a  pulse  of 
an  uncertain  character,  indicating  a  tendency  to  heart-fail- 
ure. However,  as  she  took  a  fair  amount  of  nourishment, 
and  the  temperature  did  not  rise  above  102°  F.,  a  favorable 
prognosis  was  given.  There  had  been  no  show  of  blood 
from  the  vagina  up  to  the  fifth  day,  when  a  movement  of 
the  bowels  occurred,  followed  by  a  slight  uterine  haemor- 
rhage. The  same  thing  occurred  at  night,  so  that  it  was 
thought  advisable  to  give  an  injection  of  hot  alum  solution, 
the  vagina  being  afterward  tamponed.  The  patient  was 
considerably  exhausted,  but  her  pulse  remained  of  fair  vol- 
ume. At  three  and  six  the  next  morning  it  was  necessary 
to  repeat  the  tamponing.  As  the  bowels  still  had  a  ten- 
dency to  move,  the  rectal  enemata  were  stopped,  and  opium 
suppositories  given,  stimulants  being  administered  by  the 
mouth.  At  ten  o'clock  the  same  day  the  haemorrhage  be- 
gan again,  whereupon  the  patient  was  carefully  lifted  to 
the  edge  of  the  bed,  and  the  vagina  exposed  by  a  duck-bill 
speculum.  Blood  was  flowing  freely  from  the  os  externum, 
along  the  pedicle  of  the  tumor.  The  bleeding  surface  was 
swabbed  with  a  weak  solution  of  iron,  and  the  vagina  tight- 
ly tamponed  with  cotton  soaked  in  the  same.  The  woman 
was  now  completely  exhausted,  with  a  feeble  pulse,  and 
vomited  several  times,  complaining  of  intense  pain  in  the  ab- 
domen. As  she  could  retain  nothing,  whether  given  by  the 
mouth  or  the  rectum,  brandy  was  administered  hypodermic- 
ally.  Her  condition  improved  during  the  day,  though  the 
evening  temperature  was  102'5°,  and  peritonitis  seemed  im- 
minent. The  ice-coil  was  kept  on  all  night,  and  acted  most 
beneficially  in  relieving  the  abdominal  tenderness  and  con- 
trolling the  temperature.  She  had  improved  so  much  that 
the  next  afternoon  (the  seventh  day  after  the  operation)  she 
was  lifted  from  the  bed,  placed  upon  the  operating-table, 
and  the  tampon  removed  by  Dr.  Emmet,  who  syringed  out 
the  vagina  with  a  saturated  solution  of  alum.  There  was  no 
further  tendency  to  hcemorrhage,  and  from  this  time  until 
the  twelfth  day,  when  she  was  removed  to  the  house,  the 


patient's  recovery  was  rapid,  and  without  an  untoward 
symptom.  The  abdominal  wound  (which  had  been  closed 
with  "salmon-gut")  had  healed  perfectly,  without  suppura- 
tion. 

Five  weeks  after  the  operation  Dr.  Emmet  made  a  vagi- 
nal examination  with  reference  to  the  expediency  of  re- 
moving the  polypus ;  but  there  had  been  no  return  of  the 
hfemorrhage,  and  it  was  thought  better  to  wait  until  the 
patient's  general  condition  improved.  A  month  later  there 
had  not  been  that  general  improvement  which  had  been 
hoped  for.  The  oedema  of  the  left  leg  had  reappeared, 
confining  the  woman  to  her  bed  and  retarding  her  recovery. 
Two  weeks  after  this  (injections  of  carbolized  water  had 
been  given  night  and  morning  for  two  months)  a  foul  watery 
discharge  from  the  vagina  suddenly  appeared,  and,  on  ex- 
amination, the  pedicle  of  the  polypus  was  found  to  be  slough- 
ing. The  patient  was  etherized,  and  the  tumor  readily 
removed  with  scissors.  It  was  found  that  the  necrotic  pro- 
cess had  extended  to  the  adjacent  posterior  lip  of  the  cervix, 
which  presented  a  curiously  hardened  feel,  strongly  suggest- 
ive of  malignant  disease.  The  diseased  tissue  was  removed 
as  thoroughly  as  possible. 

The  operation  was  not  followed  by  bad  results,  though 
the  offensive  discharge  continued. 

From  this  time  there  was  a  complaint  of  constant  lanci- 
nating pains  in  the  lower  part  of  the  abdomen.  A  week 
later,  examination  showed  that  the  posterior  lip  of  the  cervix 
had  almost  entirely  disappeared,  the  vault  of  the  vagina  was 
hard  and  resisting,  and  the  whole  cervix  was  fixed.  The 
sharp  curette  was  used  carefully,  on  account  of  the  close 
proximity  of  the  peritoneal  cavity. 

The  patient  was  advised  to  go  home  at  once,  as  she  was 
evidently  failing  rapidly  in  strength,  and  sufEered  from  severe 
abdominal  pains,  while  there  was  a  profuse  watery  and  offen- 
sive discharge,  in  spite  of  local  astringent  applications  and 
injections.  It  was  conjectured,  and  with  some  probability, 
that  malignant  disease  had  developed  on  the  site  of  the 
sloughing  pedicle.  January  14th,  four  months  after  en- 
trance, she  was  discharged,  and  has  not  been  heard  from 
since. 

No  definite  rules  can  be  laid  down  in  such  a  case  as  the 
foregoing.  The  question  first  presented,  whether  the  cyst 
or  polypus  should  be  removed,  was,  from  the  urgency  of  the 
symptoms,  naturally  decided  in  favor  of  the  former,  since 
the  metrorrhagia  seemed  insignificant  in  comparison  with 
the  grave  general  disturbances  occasioned  by  the  presence 
of  the  ovarian  tumor.  Perhaps  too  little  stress  had  been 
placed  upon  the  hsemorrhages  as  a  possible  complication 
after  the  operation.  Certain  it  was,  that,  though  not  for- 
midable under  other  circumstances,  occurring  in  a  patient 
so  soon  after  ovariotomy  they  rendered  the  case  apparently 
hopeless.  The  accident  was  met  as  it  would  have  been  met 
in  any  other  case ;  in  fact,  there  was  no  time  to  temporize, 
and  every  ounce  of  blood  had  to  be  saved  at  any  cost.  The 
idea  had  occurred  to  Dr.  Emmet  to  remove  the  polypus 
while  the  patient  was  in  the  cottage,  but,  as  the  hamiorrhage 
ceased,  this  was  not  necessary.  The  result  would,  doubtless, 
have  been  fatal.     Again,  after  the  patient  had  become  con- 
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valescent,  the  question  of  removing  the  polypus  arose,  and 
here  the  criticism  may  be  advanced  that  the  tumor  should 
not  have  been  neglected  for  two  months,  and  finally  allowed 
to  slough  away.  Was  not  the  danger  from  such  sloughing 
greater  than  would  have  resulted  from  the  comparatively 
slight  operation  ?  Certainly,  in  case  this  condition  had  lasted 
for  any  length  of  time.  But  the  case  was  kept  constantly 
under  observation,  frequent  examinations  were  made,  and 
it  was  noted  that  there  was  neither  htemorrhagc  nor  foul 
discharge  until  the  rapid  change  already  referred  to.  Un- 
der these  circumstances,  it  was  decided  that  there  was  no 
occasion  for  interference  until  the  woman's  convalescence 
from  ovariotomy  sliould  be  complete. 

The  final  result  was  unexpected  and  inexplicable.  Why 
the  sloughing  process  should  have  begun  and  extended  so 
rapidly  it  is  impossible  to  say.  The  effect  on  the  patient's 
health  was  most  marked.  From  the  very  day  of  the  foul 
discharge  it  began  to  deteriorate.  As  to  the  question  of  the 
rapid  development  of  malignant  disease,  the  writer  is  in. 
clincd  to  be  skeptical.  Microscoy)ic  examinations  of  frag- 
ments of  the  sloughing  cervix  uteri  were  negative.  The 
sections  showed  fibrous  tissue,  the  meshes  of  which  were 
crowded  with  leucocytes.  In  a  few  places  were  cells  of  an 
epithelial  type,  but  no  trace  of  alveolar  arrangement.  Not 
to  quote  from  the  literature  of  a  subjec't  on  which  authori- 
ties are  divided,  malignant  degeneration  of  fibroids  is  cer- 
tainly very  rare,  and  such  rapid  development  is  rarer  still. 

Dr.  Emmet  suggests  that  the  condition  of  the  cervix 
might  be  attributed  to  the  sudden  development  of  sarcoma 
at  the  point  of  irritation.  This,  too,  would  be  a  rare  occur- 
rence, and  it  was  not  confirmed  by  the  microscopic  exami- 
nation. 

[A  week  after  this  p;iper  was  written,  the  |(atient  called 
to  see  me.  She  was  in  fair  health,  but  sulfered  from  occa- 
sional darting  pains  in  the  groins,  extending  down  the 
limbs.  There  had  been  a  constant  watery  discharge  from 
the  vagina,  but  no  hicmorrhiige.  A  careful  examination 
showed  that  the  peculiar  hardening  process  before  noted 
was  not  confined  to  the  cervix,  but  had  extended  up  the 
canal  to  the  body  of  the  uterus.  The  finger  passed  within 
the  canal  encountered  a  soft,  fungus-like  mass.  A  portion 
of  this  was  detached  with  a  dull-wire  curette  and  examined 
microscopically.  The  result  was  negative.  As  seen  fresh, 
the  tissue  appeared  to  be  crowded  with  round  cells,  with 
evidences  of  an  indistinct  fibrous  basis.  Hardened  sections 
showed  nothing  except  disintegrated  fibrous  tissue,  the 
interior  of  which  was  poor  in  cells. 

By  this  additional  clinical  evidence  the  theory  of  malig- 
nant disease  ie  still  further  strengthened.] 


Criminal  Quacks. — Quito  a  number  of  so-called  physicians  have 
recently  been  arrested  on  various  charges  tliroughuut  the  counlry. 

In  one  instance,  two  traveling  "  cancer  doctors  "  were  lodged  in  jail 
on  the  charge  of  homicide  for  causing  the  death  of  an  old  lady  seventy- 
three  years  of  iige,  whom  they  had  trculcd  for  cancer. 

In  another  case  a  person  was  arrested  in  Philadelphia  charged  with 
cheating  and  obtaining  money  under  false  pretcn.scs,  and  one  of  his 
niethoJs  was  to  establish  quack  medical  olTices  in  one  city  after  another 
and  then  sell  out  the  business  under  misrepresentations  of  its  value. 
He  had  been  quite  successful  in  this  until  the  police  interrupted  his 
"  praclico," 
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LETTER  FROM  BUFFALO. 

BfFFALO,  J/orcA  7,  188S. 

The  course  of  lectures  has  jast  been  concluded  in  the  Medi- 
cal Department  of  the  University  of  Buffalo,  and  some  fifty- 
seven  embryonic  doctors  were  given  birth  to  by  tlie  aloia  mater. 
But  eight  others  were  relegated  to  the  class  of  premature  de- 
liveries by  the  faculty,  while  two  were  plucked  by  the  curators. 
I  believe  this  is  the  only  college  where  the  duties  of  the  cura- 
tors are  not  merely  nominal.  After  examination  by  the  faculty, 
the  students  pass  before  these  old  practitioners,  chosen  from 
physicians  in  the  western  counties  of  the  State,  to  have  their 
knowledge  put  upon  the  rack.  The  body  of  curators  can  jiluck 
whom  it  pleases,  or  even  give  a  diploma  to  one  who  did  not  re- 
ceive a  majority  of  votes  from  the  faculty,  as  happened  at  this 
commencement.  A  full  meeting  of  the  Alumni  Association  wag 
present  to  assist  at  the  accouchement.  Papers  were  read  before 
this  body  upon  very  interesting  subjects — that  of  Dr.  J.  B.  An- 
drews, "Practical  Remarks  upon  the  Treatment  of  the  Insane," 
being  most  interesting.  The  daily  press  of  Bnifalo  has,  in  ita 
endeavors  to  get  up  an  excitement  of  some  sort  for  the  sleepy 
|)eople  ot^Biiffalo,  been  meddling  with  the  treatment  of  the  in- 
sane. Hence  this  well-timed  paper  of  the  Superintendent  of 
the  State  Insane  Asylum  here.  There  was  another  upon  the 
same  subject  by  Dr.  P.  M.  Wise,  of  the  Willard  Asylum  at  Ovid. 

The  University  was  founded  in  1846,  and  among  the  earliest 
professors  in  the  medical  department  were  men  now  counted 
among  America's  laureled  physicians  and  scientists — Dr.  Austin 
Flint,  Dr.  Frank  If.  Ilamilton,  and  Dr.  J.  C.  Dalton,  and  in  the 
classes  have  been  such  men  as  Dr.  Kane,  the  Arctic  explorer, 
and  General  Jleyer,  the  meteorologist.  The  college  is  very 
prosperous,  and  is  always  generous  in  endeavoring  to  secure  the 
best  instruction  and  advantages  for  her  children.  Some  changes 
are  taking  place  in  the  faculty  in  the  lapse  of  years.  Professor 
C.  A.  Doreuius  was  recently  called  to  the  chair  of  Chemistry  in 
Bellevue,  and,  though  sorry  to  lose  so  thorough  and  entertaining 
an  instructor,  the  college  rejoices  to  have  obtained  so  coiiipcten 
a  successor  in  the  person  of  Professor  R.  A.  Witthaus,  author 
of  a  work  on  chemistry  in  the  Wood  Library.  Professor  Wit- 
thaus is  a  great  favorite  with  the  students.  The  death  of  Pro- 
fessor James  P.  White  was  a  great  blow  to  the  faculty,  because 
in  him,  grown  gray  with  years  and  largo  experience,  they  lost 
not  alone  one  of  the  founders  of  the  University,  but  one  who 
could  command  the  attention  of,  and  instill  obstetrics  and  gy- 
niccology  into,  most  unpromising  blockheads  by  his  humor  and 
elociucnce.  His  largo  library,  accumulated  in  titty  years  of 
practice,  is  now  the  property  of  the  college,  occupying  a  cozy 
room  in  the  building,  and  giving  students  an  inviting  place  to 
spend  their  leisure  hours  these  long  winter  evenings.  The  place 
of  Professor  White  has  been  well  filled  by  Matthew  D.  Mann, 
M.  D.,  of  Hartford,  Connecticut,  who,  though  a  young  niao,  is 
one  of  the  most  thorough,  practical,  and  conscientious  t«acfacrs 
the  college  possesses.  Ho  is  a  careful  and  skillt'ul  operator, 
much  more  scientific  and  methodic  th.in  Professor  White,  and 
destined  at  no  distant  day  to  more  than  till  the  place  of  his 
predecessor  in  this  special  department  for  western  New  York. 
Professor  Julius  F.  Miner,  one  of  the  best  surgeons  of  the  State, 
who  for  years  has  been  a  professor  in  llio  medical  depart- 
ment here,  has  been  compelled  by  failing  health  to  give  up 
teaching,  and  a  few  days  ago  was  made  Emeritus  Professor  of 
Surgery  in  the  University  of  Buffalo.  Professor  Thomas  F. 
Rochester  has  filled  the  chair  of  Practice  of  Medicine  admir- 
ably for  years,  and  there  arc  none  who  do  not  delight  to  listen 
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to  him.  In  general  sui-gery  it  has  well  heen  said  that  there  is  no 
otlier  clinical  teacher  in  the  United  States  equal  to  Professor  E. 
M.  Moore,  of  Rochester,  and  it  is  the  fortune  of  tliis  University 
to  possess  such  a  Koh-i-noor.  In  addition  to  these  and  the  chairs 
of  Physiology — filled  hy  Professor  Mason,  of  Norwich,  Connecti- 
cut; of  Anatomy,  hy  Professor  Charles  Gary ;  and  of  Materia 
Medica  and  Therapeutics,  hy  Professor  E.  V.  Stoddard,  of  Roch- 
ester— there  are  courses  of  lectures  on  Skin  Diseases  hy  Dr.  B. 
Folwell;  on  Psychiatry  by  Dr.  J.  B.  Andrews,  Superintendent 
of  the  State  Insane  Asylum ;  on  the  Eye  and  Ear  by  Dr.  L. 
Howe ;  and  on  Pathology  and  Morbid  Anatomy  by  Dr.  Frederick 
Peterson. 

Buftalo,  a  city  of  nearly  two  hundred  thousand  inhabitants, 
should  and  does  afford  a  large  amount  of  clinical  material — not 
so  much,  perhaps,  as  with  better  arrangements  might  be  obtained 
— still,  sufficient  to  make  this  city  attractive  to  students  and 
graduates  as  fast  becoming  a  medical  center.  The  Buffalo  Gen- 
eral Hospital,  with  one  hundred  beds  and  an  elegant  amphi- 
theatre, furnislics  considerable  material  for  the  medical,  surgical, 
and  gyniecological  clinics.  There  are  three  internes,  who,  with- 
out other  salary  than  board  and  rooms,  serve  eighteen  months 
each,  a  new  one  being  chosen  every  six  months  from  students 
or  graduates  of  the  medical  department  of  the  University  here. 
The  Sisters  of  Charity  Hospital  is  larger  than  the  Buffalo  Gen- 
eral, and  provides  excellent  clinical  instruction.  There  is  in  this 
institution  no  regularly  chosen  interne,  but  any  student  having 
influence  with  the  sisters  can  avail  himself  of  residence  there 
and  the  enjoyment  of  a  large  amount  of  experience.  Three  or 
four  miles  from  the  city  is  the  Erie  County  Almshouse,  a  very 
large  institution,  whence  comes  an  all-sufficient  supply  of  ana- 
tomical material,  affording  one  of  the  best  fields  in  Buftalo 
for  clinical  experience.  There  are  there  three  internes — one 
in  the  chronic  insane  department  with  a  salary  of  $700,  one 
in  the  general  department  with  $600,  and  an  assistant  to  the 
latter,  who  has  his  board.  There  being  but  one  attending  phy- 
sician from  outside,  here  the  internes  hold  absolute  sway  over 
innumerable  operations — surgical,  obstetrical,  medical,  anatomi- 
cal, and  pathological.  Political  influence  is  necessary  to  secure 
these  positions. 

The  magnificent  pile  of  brown  stone  within  two  years  erected 
by  the  State  of  New  York  for  some  of  her  insane  has  room  for 
three  hundred  inmates.  Professor  J.  B.  Andrews  is  the  super- 
intendent, with  at  present  two  assistants.  As  the  number  of 
patients  increases,  the  number  of  assistants  must  rise  in  propor- 
tion. There  is  always  a  place  there  for  one  student  a  few 
months,  who  wishes  to  undertake  the  duties  of  an  apothecary 
as  well  as  general  assistant  while  attending  lectures  in  the  col- 
lege. It  is  hoped  and  expected  that  we  shall  soon  liave  the 
benefit  of  a  clinic  on  Psychiatry.  The  Buffalo  Eye  and  Ear  In- 
firmary, under  the  charge  of  Dr.  Howe,  supplies  students  of 
that  specialty  reaUy  exceptional  advantages,  owing  to  the  Ger- 
man element  in  Buffalo  making  up  one  half  of  the  population, 
and  the  Germans  being  by  education  always  more  ready  than 
others  to  patronize  public  medical  institutions.  Until  within  a 
few  weeks  this  was  the  only  dispensary  in  Buffalo,  but  a  change 
as  if  by  magic  has  come  over  the  spirit  of  the  profession,  and 
now  Buffalo  enjoys  the  advantages  or  disadvantages  of  at  least 
nine  dispensaries  either  forming  or  already  under  way  !  The 
laity,  which  for  a  moment  possibly  ■wonders  at  this  sudden  out- 
burst of  enthusiasm  among  doctors  for  doing  good  to  the  poor, 
thinks  truly  indeed 

"  The  charities  which  soothe  and  heal  and  bless 
Are  scattered  at  the  feet  of  man  like  flowers." 

Alas!  were  the  veil  drawn  away,  how  they  would  be  startled 
at  the  skeleton  behind  it  I     Under  the  pretense  of  charity  the 


physicians  thus  seek  to  advertise  their  names  to  the  public,  and 
jealousy  has  caused  the  dispensary  mania  tn  become  epidemic, 
no  one  wishing  to  be  outdone  by  another  in  the  scramble  for 
vast  acquaintance. 

But  the  life  which  has  lately  taken  the  place  among  Buffalo 
doctors  of  this  former  something — which  seemed  very  much 
like  apathj' — has  manifested  itself,  too,  in  other  than  selfish  di- 
rections, in  a  real  determination  to  improve  the  general  interests 
and  culture  of  the  profession.  This  has  been  most  marked  in 
the  founding  of  a  medical  library,  which,  in  a  central  situation, 
with  several  hundred  volumes,  and  innumerable  medical  jour- 
nals, American,  English,  French,  and  German,  now  is  a  magnet 
to  attract  the  leisure  evening  hours  of  the  younger  proselytes 
of  Hippocrates. 

Still,  with  this  the  commotion  among  us  has  not  ceased,  for 
a  new  medical  journal,  in  German  and  for  the  German-American 
physicians,  has  just  appeared,  in  addition  to  the  hale  old  "  Buf- 
falo Medical  and  Surgical  Journal,"  which  has  hung  on  to  the 
bosom  of  the  profession  for  some  twenty-two  years ;  and  it 
is  somewhere  rumored  that  another  and  more  enterprising 
one  will  soon  apply  its  mouth  to  the  nipple  of  the  medical 
public. 

Buffalo  has  been  a  Sleepy  Hollow,  out  of  wliicb  no  one  has 
ventured  until  lately.  Years  ago  some  of  the  physicians  had  the 
temerity  to  go  to  New  York  and  Philadelphia  and  bring  out  to 
us  new  ideas  and  appliances.  Several  have  actu.ally  gone  to 
Europe  and  returned  with  their  heads  full  of  bacteria,  which 
many  in  the  community  recognized  as  of  a  dangerous  septic 
nature.  But  the  contamination  of  these  is  not  equal  to  that  ot 
the  Hamburg  Canal.  I  ought  to  speak  of  the  Hamburg  Canal 
at  some  length.  It  does  honor  to  the  city  authorities.  It  leads 
one  to  favor  highly  the  Board  of  Health's  remaining  a  political 
body.  The  Hamburg  Canal  is  that  part  of  the  Erie  Canal  which 
lies  in  the  city  of  Buffalo.  The  city  authorities,  a  great  many 
years  ago,  wisely  arranged  that  the  sewers  of  the  city  should 
empty  into  this  canal.  Consequently,  we  now  enjoy  the  fruits 
of  their  wisdom.  The  odors  from  this  pleasant  spot  in  the 
midst  of  the  citj'  are  wafted  into  our  dwellings  along  with  here 
and  there  stray  germs  of  scarlet,  typlioid,  and  intermittent  fe- 
vers, diphtheria,  influenza,  etc.  Then  flowing  slowly  down  to 
Tonawanda  and  other  villages,  the  inhabitants  there  bless  us  for 
so  generously  manuring  their  soil  and  drinking  water.  About 
a  week  ago,  owing  to  heavy  winds  from  the  lake,  in  some  man- 
ner not  to  my  ignorance  explicable,  our  houses  were  supplied 
with  a  rather  turbid  mixture  of  sewage  from  the  Hamburg 
Canal  and  our  clear  Niagara  water.  As  a  result  of  this,  zymotic 
and  diarrhoeal  diseases  increased  within  a  few  days  to  a  very 
great  extent. 

Speaking  of  the  Hamburg  Canal  reminds  me  of  the  new 
College  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons  here — which  not  long  ago 
the  Erie  County  Medical  Society  destroyed  by  litigation,  but 
which,  like  Phwnix,  arises  anew  from  her  ashes — the  thought  of 
one  leads  naturally  to  the  other.  I  do  not  mean  to  imply  any 
relationship  in  quality,  characteristics,  or  sensations  imparted, 
but  only  that  the  new  medical  school  is  situated  upon  the  canal. 
Being  eclectic,  as  such  schools  generally  are,  it  teaches  homoeo- 
patliy  chiefly,  as  such  schools  generally  do.  What  clever  fore- 
thought on  their  part  in  the  choice  of  situation  ?  Hamburg 
Canal  water,  or  drops,  as  they  might  be  called,  can  so  conveni- 
ently be  applied  to  the  treatment  of  the  diarrhoeal  and  zymotic 
diseases — similia  similihus  ciirantur.  However,  it  seems  in 
some  respects  unlucky  that  the  faculty  of  this  new  institution 
should  have  chosen  this  position  for  it — and  they  have  our 
hearty  compassion — for  already  in  the  streets  one  hears  it  fa- 
miliarly dubbed  the  Hamburg  Canal  College. 

The  interest  in  medical  societies  has  also  been  manifestly 
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awakened  of  late ;  the  attendance  is  mnoh  larger  than  of  old ; 
papers  are  newer  and  better,  and  discussions  more  spirited. 

The  Buffalo  Medical  Association  meets  once  a  month.  At 
the  meeting  this  week  we  had  a  paper  of  unusnal  value,  "  Ge- 
ology in  relation  to  Sanitary  .Science,"  by  I)r.  Julius  Pohlroan, 
of  the  Society  of  Natural  Sciences. 

The  Medical  Club  is  an  association  of  some  twenty-five  of 
the  young  and  active  physicians  of  Buffalo,  which  meets  twice 
monthly  to  read  and  discuss  papers,  make  clinical  reports,  and 
exhibit  specimens.  It  is  suid  that  the  attendance  here  is  alwavs 
fnll. 

Another  club  of  like  character  upon  the  cast  side  of  the 
city  is  the  Medical  Union,  and  there  also  it  is  faid  that  a  lively 
interest  in  the  progress  of  our  science  is  taken,  and  that  papers 
of  much  vahie  are  read  and  debated  with  animation. 

The  Miero>(copical  Society  has  a  large  medical  membership. 
The  president  of  the  Society  of  Natural  Sciences  is  also  a  medi- 
cal man,  with  a  catholic  love  for  all  science. 

Wo  Buffalo  doctors  are  fully  alive,  as  I  have  shown,  to  the 
spirit  of  these  times.  Buffalo  will  one  day  be  a  great  medical 
center,  as  she  will  bo  too  in  all  the  arts,  the  sciences,  and  com- 
merce. At  present  she  rubs  her  eyes,  like  Rip  Van  Winkle,  after 
her  sleep  of  many  years. 


§0oh  ITotifts. 

Lefont  eliniquei  »ur  Vepileptie :  Lefons  faitft  A  VAtile  Sainte- 
Anne.  Par  M.  V.  Maonan,  M6decin  en  chef  a  TAsile  Sainte- 
Anne,  etc.  Rccueillies  et  publi6es  par  M.  le  Dr.  Mahcei, 
Briand,  Ancicn  Interne  et  M^decin  Inspecteur  Adjoint  dcs 
Asilos  d'Alien^s  do  la  Seine.  Paris:  Bureaux  du  Pr(lgrl^s 
Medical,  lfi82.     Pp.  87. 

This  brochure  consists  of  ft  series  of  six  brief  clinical  lec- 
tures upon  the  subject  mentioned,  and  docs  not  call  for  an  ex- 
tended notice.  Beginning  in  the  first  lecture  with  tlic  aura, 
the  writer  devotes  another  to  a  Vlcscription  of  the  phenomena 
observed  during  an  attack,  considerable  attention  being  paid  to 
the  subject  of  arterial  tension.  Several  spliygniograpbic  tracings 
are  appended.  In  the  third  and  fourth  lectures  the  responsi- 
bility of  epileptics  is  considered,  M.  Magnan  favoring  a  mild, 
but  judicious,  restraint  in  the  case  of  those  patients  who  are 
temporarily  dangerous.  In  the  concluding  lecture,  on  treat- 
ment, the  usual  list  of  reiucdies  is  presented,  i)reference  being 
given  to  the  bromides.  The  easy,  conversational  style  of  these 
lectures  makes  them  pleasant  reading.  While  not  assuniing  to 
treat  exhaustively  either  the  pathology  or  clinical  appearances  of 
epilepsy,  they  present  a  fair  picture  of  the  disease,  as  seen  from 
the  stand-point  of  the  alienist. 


PragmenU  d'ophthalmologU pratique.  B16pharite.  Grannlome 
palpebral.  Oonjonctivite  purulente  des  nouveau-nes.  Ton- 
jonctivite  granuleuse.  Keratite  vasculaire  d'origine  granu- 
leuse.  Par  lo  Doctenr  S.  Baidbt,  M^'decin-Oculiste  du  Bu- 
reau de  Bienfaisance  de  Lille.  Paris:  O.  Berthicr,  1883. 
.     P.  6fi.     [Price,  2  fr.,  50.] 

This  little  brochure  treats  of  various  chronic  affections  of 
the  conjunctiva  and  cornea  which  are  most  commonly  met  with, 
such  as  blepharitis,  palpebral  granuloma,  purulent  conjunctivitis 
of  now-born  children,  granular  conjunctivitis,  and  vascular 
keratitis  from  granular  lids.  There  is  nothing  new  in  the  pres- 
entation of  these  suhjoots  or  in  the  methods  of  treatment  pro- 
posed.    In  the  purulent  conjunctivitis  of  infants,  the  aatbor 


recommends  the  daily  application  of  powdered  iodoform  to  the 
conjunctiva,  as  well  as  an  ointment  of  the  same;  bnt  calls  atten- 
tion to  the  care  necessary  in  its  use,  from  the  danger  of  poison- 
ing in  such  Bubjects.  In  the  vascular  pannus  occurring  with 
granular  lids,  he  speaks  highly  of  the  efficacy  of  the  new  Bra- 
zilian drug  known  as  jequirity  in  clearing  up  the  opacity  and 
curing  the  granulations,  and  regards  it  as  superior  to  inocolation. 


Simulation  de  Vamaurose  et  de  Vamhlyopie :  de*  prineipauz 
moyens  de  la  deroiler.  Par  le  Docteur  S.  Baudbt,  M^decin- 
Oculisto  du  Bureau  de  Bienfaisance  de  Lille.  5  figures  dans 
le  texte.  Paris :  O.  Berthier,  1883.  Pp.  32.  [Price,  2  fr., 
50.] 

Tne  anthor  first  considers  unilateral  simulated  amaurosis, 
and  the  tests  by  the  prism,  strong  convex  glasses,  .Inval's  method 
of  introducing  a  pencil  or  ruler  between  the  healthy  eye  and 
the  object  looked  at,  Snellen's  test  of  making  the  patient  look 
through  a  colored  glass,  and  the  stereoscopic  test.  He  calls 
particular  attention  to  the  necessity  of  caretnlly  observing  the 
direction  of  the  visual  axes  and  the  condition  of  the  pupil  in 
these  cases.  He  then  considers  the  subject  of  unilateral  sima- 
lated  amblyopia,  regarding  it  as  important  to  settle  definitely 
the  following  three  questions:  1.  Is  the  amblyopia  real,  and  of 
what  degree?  2.  Is  it  of  traumatic  origin?  3.  Will  the  am- 
blyopia remain  stationary,  or  end  in  absolute  blindness?  He 
discusses  Ilerters  test,  Mouoyer's  stereoscopic  test,  and  the  test 
by  prisms.    The  subject  is  well  presented  and  clearly  discussed. 

BOOKS  AND   PAMPHLET-S   RECEIVED. 

Manual  of  Gyna;cology.  By  D.  Berry  Hart,  M.  D.,  F.  R. 
C.  P.  E.,  Lecturer  on  Midwifery  and  Diseases  of  Women,  School 
of  Medicine,  Edinburgh,  etc.,  and  A.  H.  Barbmir,  M.  A.,  B.  Sc, 
M.  B.,  Assistant  to  the  Professor  of  Midwifery,  University  of 
Edinburgh,  etc.  Volunr.e  II.  With  one  lithograph  and  two 
hundred  and  ten  woodcuts.  New  York :  William  Wood  <t  Co., 
1883.  Pp.  xiii-366.  [Wood's  Library  of  Standard  Medical 
Authors.] 

Transactions  of  the  Twenty-ninth  Annual  Meeting  of  the 
Medical  Society  of  North  Carolina,  and  Conjoint  Session  of  the 
North  Carolina  Board  of  Health,  held  in  Concord,  May  9-11, 
1882.     Wilmington,  1883.     Pp.  iii-193-lxvi. 

Twenty-ninth  Report  upon  the  Births,  Marriages,  and  Deaths 
in  the  State  of  Rhode  Island,  for  the  year  ending  December  31, 
1881.  Prepared  by  Charles  II.  Fisher,  M.  1).,  State  Registrar  of 
Vital  Statistics.     Providence,  1882.     Pp.  viii-157. 

Fourteenth  Annual  Report  of  the  Trustees  of  the  Willard 
Asylum  tor  the  Insane,  for  the  year  1882.    Albany.  1883.    Pp.  34. 

The  Percentage  of  College-bred  Men  in  the  Medical  Profes- 
sion. A  paper  read  before  the  American  .Vcademy  of  Medicine, 
at  its  annual  meeting  in  Philadelphia,  October  27,  18S2.  By 
Charles  Mclntire,  Jr.,  M.  D.,  of  Easton,  Pa.  Philadelphia,  1883. 
Pp.  13.  

The  Hot  SrniNos  or  Arkansas. — The  Hot  Sprinps  correspondent 
of  the  "  .\rmy  and  N«vy  Journal"  «iinouncei  that  the  springs  »r« 
'  run  by  the  devil,  .  .  .  and  that  he  '  heals  his  own  friends,'  to  that, 
Ihosc  nho  come  an  1  receive  no  bcnifit  can  feel  as<!iired  of  ihcir  futur* 
wclfiro." 

Yellow  Fever  in  the  Ea.-t. — The  "  Gazette  hchdomadaire  d« 
mMecinc  et  de  chirnrpic  "  remarks  that  the  latest  ncw.'i  from  Senegal 
is  to  the  cffecl  that  the  prevalence  of  jcllow  fever  had  entirely  ceased, 
that  Dakar  had  been  free  from  the  disease  since  January  2ilb,  and 
thiit  llie  sanitary  condition  of  the  PiilU*  vas  f  xrcllcnl,  .\diuiral  Gri- 
vel's  death  having  been  due  to  the  remittent  fever  that  always  rages  on 
the  African  coaat. 
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NEW  YORK,  SATURDAY,  MARCH  24,  1883. 


THE  UNITED  STATES  MEDICAL  COLLEGE. 

An  interesting  decision  as  to  the  status  of  medical  colleges 
has  just  been  rendered  by  Judge  Van  Vorst  in  the  Supreme 
Court  of  this  city,  upon  the  following  facts :  In  April,  1882,  the 
Attorney-General  of  the  State,  upou  the  complaint  of  the  New 
York  County  Medical  Society,  brought  a  suit  against  Robert  A. 
Gunn,  Benjamin  J.  Stow,  Paul  "W.  Allen,  Alexander  Wilder, 
Thomas  A.  Granger,  Mark  Nivison,  and  Dennis  E.  Smith,  as 
incorporators  of  the  United  States  Medical  College,  of  this  city, 
to  set  aside  the  incorporation  of  that  institution.  The  defend- 
ants demurred  to  the  suflBciency  of  the  complaint,  but,  after 
the  passage,  in  June,  1882,  of  an  act  by  the  Legislature  legal- 
izing the  incorporation  of  "scientific"  and  "literary"  colleges, 
the  demurrer  was  withdrawn  and  this  act  set  up  in  full  an- 
swer to  the  complaint,  as  it  was  supposed.  The  plaintiffs  in 
their  turn  demurred_to  the  answer,  maintaining  that  the  act  of 
1882  was  not  broad  enough  to  include  a  medical  college. 

The  fact  of  the  informality  of  the  original  organization  of 
the  college  seems  to  have  been  in  form  admitted  by  the  de- 
fendants, and  the  decision  of  the  Supreme  Court  in  the  case 
of  The  People  w.  Cothran,  decided  in  June,  1882,  and  reported 
in  27  Hun's  Reports,  page  345,  is  to  the  effect  that  a  medical 
college  can  not  be  organized  under  the  laws  of  1848.  This 
latter  decision  has  not  yet  been  reversed,  and,  as  matters  stand 
at  present,  it  is  the  law  of  the  State.  The  question  involved  in 
the  case  of  the  United  States  Medical  College  if,  whether  the 
act  of  1882  legalizes  the  infonnal  organization  of  the  college 
under  the  laws  of  1848.  This  point  the  Court  decides  ad- 
versely to  the  college.  Section  2  of  chapter  367  of  the  laws  of 
1882  is  as  follows :  "  All  scientific  and  all  literary  colleges  and 
universities,  organized  under  said  acts"  (1848),  "  which  shall 
have  reported  to  the  said  regents  within  the  two  years  last 
past,  are  hereby  declared  legally  incorporated,  and  all  degrees 
heretofore  and  hereafter  conferred  by  them  are  declared  valid; 
and  all  such  colleges  and  universities  shall  be  subject  to  the 
same  duties,  obligations,  and  liabilities,  and  to  the  same  control 
and  visitation  of  said  regents,  as  colleges  and  universities  char- 
tered by  said  regents."  The  Court,  in  construing  this  section, 
decided  that  the  words  "scientific  and  literary  colleges  and 
universities"  did  not  include  any  other  institutions  than  those 
referred  to  in  the  act  of  1848,  and  that  the  section  was  no 
broader.  If,  therefore,  the  act  of  1848  excluded  medical  col- 
leges, they  could  not  be  relieved  by  the  later  act. 

Judge  Van  Vorst,  in  concluding  his  opinion,  says :  "But 
upon  careful  consideration  of  the  subject,  after  examination  of 
the  opinions  above  referred  to  and  the  statutes  themselves,  I 


conclude  that  the  act  of  1882  was  not  intended  to  and  does 
not  include  a  medical  college.  And  that  when  its  second  sec- 
tion speaks  of  all  scientific  and  all  literary  colleges,  terms  used 
in  the  amendments  of  1870  in  a  special  connection,  it  refers 
only  to  such  institutions  as  could  be  organized  under  those  acts. 
I  am  quite  sure  that,  if  some  persons  had  taken  steps  to  organ- 
ize a  corporation  under  the  acts  in  question  for  purposes  not 
thereby  authorized,  the  act  of  1882  could  not  be  invoked  to 
uphold  it. 

"The  People  rs.  Nelson,  46  New  York,  477,  holds  that,  'in 
order  to  avail  themselves  of  that  act'  (chapter  319  of  the  laws 
of  1848),  '  parties  seeking  incorporation  must  bring  themselves 
within  the  terras  of  the  act.'  And  under  the  decision  in  The 
People  rs.  Cothran  this  the  defendants  have  failed  to  do.  If 
within  its  terms,  notwithstanding  a  want  of  conformity  to  cer- 
tain statutory  provisions  with  regard  to  form  of  organization  or 
otherwise,  its  creation  would  have  been  legalized  by  the  act  of 
1882.  The  question  is  not  free  from  doubt  or  difficulty,  but  I 
accept  the  decision  already  made  as  the  law  in  this  case,  and 
the  result  reached  is,  that  there  must  be  judgment  for  the 
plaintiff  on  the  demurrer." 

It  is  understood  that  an  appeal  will  be  taken  by  the  United 
States  Medical  College,  first  to  the  General  Term  of  the  Su- 
preme Court,  and  then  to  the  Court  of  Appeals,  if  the  present 
decision  is  sustained.  The  final  determination  of  the  case  is, 
therefore,  a  matter  of  uncertainty ;  but  two  decisions  have  been 
rendered  adverse  to  the  position  claimed  by  the  college,  and  it 
is  not  likely  they  will  be  i-eversed.  Medical  colleges  have  been 
usually  organized,  in  recent  years,  under  the  act  of  1853,  which 
contained  carefully  prepared  provisions  for  their  management, 
and  for  the  graduation  of  students;  but  the  United  States  Medi- 
cal College,  which  was  organized  in  1878,  professed  to  be  incor- 
porated under  the  act  of  1848,  which  is  totally  without  any 
provisions  for  the  proper  supervision  of  any  institution  such  as 
a  medical  college.  The  practical  effects  of  the  decision  can 
hardly  be  stated  at  present  while  the  appeals  remain  undecided, 
but  we  may  indulge  the  hope  that  the  success  thus  far  met 
with  in  opposing  the  validity  of  the  degrees  conferred  by  this 
"college"  may  lead  the  profession  in  this  State  to  shake  off 
the  apathy  with  which  they  have  heretofore  looked  upon  the 
efforts  of  the  county  societies  toward  purging  the  community 
of  unworthy  sources  of  diplom.'is. 


COLLEGE-BRED   MEN   IN    THE   PROFESSION. 

A  FEW  years  ago  a  medical  society  was  organized  in  this 
country  under  the  style  of  the  American  Academy  of  Medicine. 
Fault  enough  was  found  at  the  time  with  the  working  of  the 
American  Medical  Association,  and  has  since  continued  to  be 
found  with  it — with  ample  reason,  we  are  constrained  to  say. 
There  has,  then,  been  no  lack  of  opportunity  for  the  formation 
of  a  national  society  representing  the  best  elements  in  the  pro- 
fession of  medicine.  For  some  reason,  the  American  Academy 
of  Medicine,  which  appeared  to  have  been  organized  with  such 
a  purpose  in  view,  failed  to  impress  medical  men  in  general 
with  a  sense  of  its  fitness  to  supplant  the  older  association. 
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mainly,  perhaps,  because  llie  latter,  with  all  its  shortcomings, 
was  looked  upon  far  and  wide  with  a  feeling  akin  to  venera- 
tion and  affection.  It  had  done  good  work  in  the  past,  and 
among  its  permanent  members  were  numbered  nearly  all  the 
men  who  were  recognized  as  having  contributed  to  whatever 
of  renown  American  medicine  may  deserve.  Moreover,  most 
men  incline  to  strive  for  the  renovation  of  an  existing  institu- 
tion, even  if  it  seems  verging  on  decay,  rather  than  begin  anew. 
Attaching  all  duo  importance  to  this  consideration,  however, 
wo  are  inclined  to  tliink  that  some  other  factor  must  have 
[flayed  an  essential  part  in  hindering  the  academy  from  spring- 
ing at  once  into  leadership  among  our  national  societies. 

Wo  are  not  sure  that  this  factor  was  not  the  very  feature 
on  which  tlio  academy  has  seemed  to  pride  itself,  namely,  that 
restriction  in  the  matter  of  eligibility  to  membership  onihodiod 
in  the  policy  of  admitting  only  men  who  had  been  pupils  at  an 
academic  college  before  they  studied  medicine.  It  may  very 
well  have  seemed  to  many  reflecting  persons  that  the  academy 
had  missed  the  substance,  and  seized  upon  the  shadow.  There 
i[iust  be  very  few  persons  of  intelligence,  and  of  any  considera- 
lile  observation  of  what  is  going  on  in  the  world,  who  feel 
themselves  in  the  slightest  degree  beneath  a  man  simply  be- 
cause that  man  is  a  college  graduate,  for  they  know  full  well 
that  it  is  within  the  power  of  almost  any  pigmy  to  perch  him- 
self on  that  .\lp.  It  is  not  our  purpose  to  join  in  the  cry  against 
American  colleges,  for  wo  recognize  the  high  order  of  work 
that  is  done  by  our  leading  institutions  of  learning,  and  we  be- 
lieve that  even  the  lowliest  of  them  servo  a  good  purpose  in 
their  respective  spheres.  Furthermore,  we  are  quite  of  the 
opinion  that  no  young  man,  especially  if  ho  intends  to  enter 
upon  a  career  in  one  of  the  professions,  should  suffer  any  pros- 
pect of  immciliato  advantage  to  divert  him  from  securing  the 
groat  gain  that  will  ultimately  bo  his  if  ho  takes  the  college 
course.  No  man,  whatever  his  character  or  liis  attainments 
may  be,  can  take  that  course  without  being  benefited  by  it; 
and  this  is  the  same  thing  as  saying  that,  other  things  being 
equal,  a  coUege-brod  man  is  the  superior  of  a  man  who  has 
not  enjoyed  that  training. 

Still,  it  scoms  to  us  preposterous  to  say  that  he  who  took 
the  degree  of  bachelor  of  arts  twenty  years  ago  had  a  bettor 
preliminary  traininsr  for  medical  study  than  he  who  has  recent- 
ly prepared  himself  for  the  college  course,  but,  for  one  reason 
or  another,  has  not  taken  it ;  or  to  say  that  he  is  any  more  quali- 
fied for  niombership  in  an  organization  that  aims  at  raising  the 
standard  of  medical  education  in  this  country.  We  can  not 
suppose  that  the  founders  of  the  American  Academy  of  Medi- 
cine entert4viiu'd  ideas  radically  at  variance  with  this  view  of 
the  matter,  hut  it  was  quite  natural  that  thoy  should  think  it 
desirable  to  specify  a  dctinito  criterion,  oven  recognizing  the 
full  extent  of  its  falliliility.  But  the  natural  course  is  not 
ahvoys  the  wisest,  and  possibly  the  academy  might  do  as  much 
for  the  advancement  of  its  purpose  as  it  is  doing  now,  if  it  were 
to  relax  tho  rigor  of  its  arbitrary  test. 

One  of  its  moiubors  road  a  paper  at  its  annual  meeting,  in 
October  last,  tiikiug  rather  a  gloomy  view  of  tho  work  to  bo 


done  in  bringing  the  medical  profession  to  an  equality  with  the 
professions  of  law  aad  divinity  in  the  matter  of  general  edu- 
cation. It  was  shown  that  there  was  a  larger  proportion  of 
college-bred  men  among  clergymen  and  lawyers  than  in  onr 
own  profession,  so  far  a."  indicated  by  college  catalogues  giving 
the  pursuits  engaged  in  by  graduates  of  those  institutions. 
This  comparison,  however,  strikes  us  as  not  quite  to  tho  point. 
The  real  question  is,  it  seems  to  us,  how  the  medical  profession 
of  the  present  time  compares  with  that  of  twenty,  thirty,  or 
forty  years  ago,  rather  than  how  it  compares  with  other  pro- 
fessions. We  are  inclined  to  think  tho  college  men  are  enter- 
ing upon  tho  study  of  medicine  in  increasing  proportion  year 
after  year;  and  not  only  that,  but  that  better  men,  be  they 
college  graduates  or  not,  are  coming  into  the  profession  every 
year.  On  the  whole,  then,  while  the  American  Academy  of 
Medicine  may  have  impaired  its  own  importance  by  tho  course 
we  have  referred  to,  we  are  quite  of  the  impression  that  the 
cause  it  aims  to  serve  is  making  notable  progress. 


THE  PASSENGER-STEAMSHIP  MEDICAL  SERVICE. 

During  the  last  few  months,  several  of  oar  English  contem- 
poraries have  commented  with  a  good  deal  of  vigor,  and  cer- 
tainly with  tho  greatest  justice,  on  tho  parsimony  which  the 
great  Transatlantic  steamship  companies  display  in  dealing  with 
the  medical  officers  of  their  passenger  vessels.  They  have  also 
presented  to  their  readers  abundant  statements  of  fact,  largely 
in  the  form  of  letters  from  ships'  surgeons,  on  which  to  fonnd 
their  pleas  in  behalf  of  this  much-enduring  and  long-suffering 
class  of  men.  It  is  no  doubt  largely  due  to  this  action  on  the 
part  of  the  London  medical  journals  that  the  British  Board  of 
Trade  has  begun  to  stir  in  the  matter.  The  result  will  proba- 
bly be,  that  the  position  of  medical  officer  on  board  these  ves- 
sels will  be  made  somewhat  more  bearable.  We  wish  wo  could 
add  that  it  was  likely  to  be  made  what  it  should  be,  considering 
the  importance  and  the  arduous  nature  of  tho  service,  and  the 
attainments  and  character  of  the  gonlleinen  engaged  in  it. 

AVhatover  our  admiration  may  bo  for  the  mighty  and  intri- 
cate compound  marine  engine,  it  is  but  a  dumb  machine  after 
all ;  and  yet  at  least  four  engineers  are  ordinarily  employed 
on  vessels  of  the  class  we  refer  to.  We  do  not  deny  that  this 
number  of  men  should  properly  bo  kept  on  duty  in  the  engi- 
neer's department ;  indeed,  we  have  no  hesitation  in  conceding 
tho  wisdom  and  necessity  of  such  a  course,  provided  the  ma- 
chine is  expected  to  perform  creditably.  What  we  would  call 
attention  to,  however,  is  the  incongruity  between  this  wise 
provision  in  one  department  of  a  ship's  company  and  the  ut- 
terly inadequate  comprehension  of  the  proper  habilitation  of 
another,  no  loss  necessary,  so  uniformly  shown  by  shipowners. 
Not  only  has  a  ship's  surgeon  to  satisfy  tho  whims  and  caprices 
of  the  cabin  passengers,  to  entertain  them  at  table,  and  in  a 
thousand  ways  to  mingle  gallantry  and  honhomie  with  the  grave 
duties  strictly  incident  to  his  professional  work  among  them, 
but,  in  addition,  ho  has  often  to  attend  to  tlie  multifarious  ail- 
ments of  a  thousand  or  more  steerage  passengers,  most  if  not 
all  of  whom,  however  halo  and  robust  they  may  have  be«n  on 
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■undertaking  the  trip,  have  the  depressing  effects  of  seasicliness 
and  homesickness  added  to  tlie  ordinary  vicissitudes  that  attend 
the  health  of  man,  to  say  notliing  of  the  changed  conditions  of 
their  daily  life  and  the  hewilderment  that  comes  of  fear  in  re- 
gard to  present  dangers  and  of  anxiety  in  regard  to  their  future 
career  in  a  strange  land.  Furthermore,  he  has  to  act  as  dentist 
and  pharmacist,  to  battle  with  the  cook  in  order  to  get  proper 
nutriment  served  to  the  sick,  and  to  assume  the  real  responsi- 
bility for  the  sanitary  condition  of  the  ship — a  responsibility 
all  the  more  weighty  because  unattended  with  any  power  of 
command.  If  things  go  wrong  in  the  matter  of  the  bill  of 
health,  he  is  held  to  answer ;  if  they  go  right,  the  captain  has 
ordered  them. 

Taking  into  account,  tlien,  all  that  is  heaped  on  the  medical 
officer  of  a  ship,  all  the  attainments  and  discretion  that  must 
be  his,  in  order  that  the  duties  of  his  department  shall  be  prop- 
erly fultilled,  is  it  not  right  and  proper  that  he  should  be  ade- 
quately paid  and  decently  bestowed  ?  Why  should  he  be 
lodged  in  a  quarter  of  the  ship  unavailable  for  other  purposes, 
or,  being  so  lodged,  be  made  to  harbor  an  apothecary's  shop 
within  his  narrow  quarters?  Many  members  of  our  profession 
cross  the  Atlantic  every  year,  and  they  have  it  within  their 
power  to  a  certain  extent  to  aid  in  rendering  the  status  of  the 
marine  medical  officer  more  consonant  with  what  it  should  be, 
mainly  by  giving  the  various  companies  to  understand  that, 
other  things  being  equal,  their  individual  patronage,  and,  so  far 
as  their  influence  goes,  that  of  their  friends,  shall  be  given  to 
the  line  that  shows  the  best  provision  for  its  medical  officers. 
We  are  quite  sure  that  they  need  but  a  hint  to  lead  them  to 
this  just  and  fraternal  course. 


THE   MEDICO-LEGAL   SOCIETY  AND   THE   CORONERS. 

The  Medico-Legal  Society  of  this  city,  at  a  recent  meeting, 
decided  to  adopt  the  report  of  its  Special  Committee  on  Coro- 
ners, which  is  in  the  form  of  a  bill,  and  directed  that  it  he  sent 
to  the  Legislature  at  Albany,  with  a  request  for  consideration 
and  adoption. 

The  main  points  of  the  bill  are  the  abolition  of  coroners' 
juries,  and  the  appointment  of  one  medical  examiner  for  every 
Assembly  District  in  each  county,  except  Kings,  where  there 
are  to  be  two  for  the  whole  county,  and  in  New  York,  where 
there  are  to  be  four.  These  examiners  are  to  have  charge  of 
views  and  autopsies,  and  are  i-equired  to  report  to  the  Coroner 
when  occasion  demands. 

The  following  are  the  ,=ections  of  principal  interest  in  the 
bill: 

Section  1.  "The  County  Judge  of  each  county  in  this  State, 
except  New  York,  shall,  on  or  before  the  first  day  of  July,  in  the 
year  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  eighty-three,  appoint  a 
medical  examiner  in  and  for  each  Assembly  District  in  his 
county,  except  in  the  County  of  Kings,  in  which  there  shall  be 
appointed  two  for  the  whole  county ;  and  in  and  for  the  City 
and  County  of  New  York  the  Chief  Just-ce  of  the  Court  of 
Common  Pleas  shall  within  the  same  time  appoint  four  of  such 
examiners  for  said  city  and  county ;  such  medical  examiners 
shall  be  able  and  learned  in  the  science  of  medical  jurisprudence, 
who  shall  have  been  in  the  active  practice  of  their  profession 
for  at  least  five  years ;  such  medical  examiners  shall  be  selected 
and  appointed  without  reference  to  political  or  partisan  consid- 


erations, and  solely  by  reason  of  their  fitness  and  professional 
attainments  for  the  office." 

Section  2.  "The  examiners  so  appointed  shall  hold  their 
office  for  the  term  of  seven  years,  and  until  their  successors 
shall  be  appointed  and  enter  upon  the  duties  of  their  office,  but 
they  shall  be  liable  to  removal  by  the  said  judges  appointing 
them,  or  by  their  successors  in  office,  for  cause  shown  after 
service  of  written  charges  and  opportunity  afforded  for  de- 
fense. ..." 

Section  3.  "  In  the  Counties  of  New  York  and  Kings  each 
of  the  medical  examiners  so  appointed  shall  receive  in  full,  for 
all  services  performed  by  him  under  this  act,  the  sum  of  five 
thousand  dollars  per  annum,  to  be  paid  quarterly  out  of  the 
treasury  of  said  counties,  respectively;  and  in  other  counties  of 
the  State  the  said  examiners,  respectively,  shall  receive  for  each 
view  made  by  him  five  dollars;  for  a  view  and  autop'sy  twenty 
dollars,  and  travel  fee  of  five  cents  per  mile  to  and  from  the 
place  of  view,  to  be  paid  by  the  County  Treasurer  upon  proper 
authentication  of  the  charges  and  appi'oval  of  the  District  At- 
torney.'' 

Section  4  provides  that  the  medical  examiners  in  counties 
other  than  New  York  and  Kings  shall  execute  a  bond  with 
sureties  in  the  sum  of  $500,  and  in  New  York  and  Kings  Coun- 
ties they  shall  execute  a  bond  in  the  sum  of  $.5,000. 

Section  5  provides  that  if  the  Board  of  Aldermen  of  any  city 
other  than  New  York  and  Brooklyn  deem  it  necessary  to  have 
a  separate  medical  examiner,  tliey  shall  so  certify  to  the  County 
Judge,  who  shall  thereupon  appoint  such  examiner. 

Sections  6  and  7  give  the  duties  of  the  examiners,  and  they 
are  as  follows  in  full : 

Section  6.  "  The  Medical  Examiner  who  shall  be  appointed 
and  qnalify  pursuant  to  this  act  shall  make  all  the  examinations 
as  hereinafter  provided,  upon  view  of  the  body  of  any  person 
reported  or  supposed  to  have  been  slain  or  suddenly  died  or 
dangerously  wounded,  or  to  have  died  from  criminal  violence, 
or  by  a  casualty,  or  suddenly  when  in  apparent  health,  or  when 
unattended  by  a  physician,  or  in  any  suspicious  manner." 

Section  7.  "  Whenever  a  medical  examiner  shall  have  notice 
that  there  has  been  found,  or  is  lying  within  his  district,  the 
body  of  a  person  dead  or  wonnded,  as  stated  in  the  last  above 
section,  it  shall  be  his  duty  to  visit  and  take  charge  of  the  body, 
carefully  examine  the  same,  and  diligently  inquire  into  the  cause 
and  manner  of  the  death  or  wounding,  and  make  an  autopsy,  if 
it  shall  appear  to  be  necessary,  to  ascertain  the  cause  of  death, 
or  whether  a  crime  has  been  committed,  contributing  thereto, 
and  if  it  shall  appear  to  said  examiner  that  there  is  no  reason  to 
suspect  that  a  crime  has  been  committed  which  occasioned  or 
contributed  to  the  death,  he  shall  thereupon  make  a  careful 
statement  in  writing  in  duplicate,  setting  forth  every  fact  and 
circumstance  tending  to  show  the  condition  of  the  body,  and 
the  cause  and  manner  of  death,  and  the  grounds  of  his  conclu- 
sion, together  with  the  names  and  addresses  of  any  person  or 
persons  by  whom  such  facts  and  circumstances  may  be  known, 
which  statement  so  made  by  said  examiner,  or  caused  to  be 
made  by  him,  shall  be  subscribed  by  such  examiner;  and  one 
without  delay  shall  be  delivered  to  the  nearest  coroner,  and  the 
other  to  the  District  Attorney  of  the  county,  whereupon  the 
examiner  shaO  give  the  requisite  certificate  of  death ;  and  in 
case  the  person  whuse  body  shall  have  been  so  exauiined  shall 
appear  to  have  been  a  stranger  or  non-resident  of  the  county, 
and  no  relatives  or  friends  shall  undertake  the  burial,  he  shall 
give  order  for  the  burial,  and  the  expense  thereof  shall  be  paid 
upon  the  examiner's  certificate  to  the  reasonableness  thereof. 
If  an  autopsy  shall  be  made,  it  shall  be  so  made  as  to  enable  a 
record  thereof  to  be  made  and  preserved,  and  to  show  the  ac- 
tual state  and  condition  of  all  the  vital  organs,  and  in  full  detail, 
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and  shall  be  reduced  to  writing,  and  signed  by  the  examiner 
making  the  same." 

Seftions  8  to  12  provide  for  the  manner  in  which  inqnests 
shall  be  held  upon  the  bodies  of  persons  whose  death  has  been 
caused  by  violence  or  in  regard  to  which  tljcre- may  be  doubts, 
and  requires  the  Coroner  to  take  testimony  as  to  all  the  facts 
and  oircumst.'inces,  and  to  file  a  report,  together  with  the  testi- 
mony, in  the  ofBce  of  the  District  Attorney  for  the  county. 
Authority  is  also  given  to  the  Coroner  to  issue  process  for  the 
arrest  of  any  i)crsona  suspected  of  complicity  in  the  unlawful 
act  or  nets  resulting  in  death. 

Section  1.3  is  as  follows:  "The  Medical  Examiner  may,  if  he 
deems  it  necessary,  call  a  chemist  to  aid  in  the  examination  of 
the  body  or  of  substances  supposed  to  have  cau.sed  or  contrib- 
uted to  the  death,  and  such  chemist  sliail  be  entitled  to  such 
compensation  for  his  services  as  the  Medical  Examiner  shall  cer- 
tify to  be  just  and  reasonable,  the  same  to  be  audited  and  paid 
by  the  Treasurer  of  tlie  city  or  county,  as  the  case  may  require, 
on  approval  of  the  District  Attorney." 

Sections  14  to  Ifl  provide  for  the  attendance  of  witnesses 
and  their  fees,  require  any  person  knowing  of  the  death  or  mor- 
tal wounding  of  any  one  to  notify  forthwith  the  nearest  medical 
examiner;  and  allow  suitable  compensation  to  be  made  to  any 
one  bringing  to  land  the  dead  body  of  a  person  found  in  the 
harbors,  rivers,  or  waters  of  the  State. 

Section  17  provides  that  the  Meilical  Kxamincr  shall  take 
possession  of  any  money  or  personal  property  belonging  to  tlie 
deceased,  and  deliver  it  to  the  persons  entitled  to  its  custody  ; 
and,  if  unclaimed,  such  money  or  personal  property  is  to  bo 
handed  over  to  the  Public  Administrator  or  County  Treasurer, 
as  the  case  may  require. 

Section  18  relates  to  the  payment  of  the  necessary  expenses 
connected  with  each  view  or  autopsy. 

Section  19  allows  the  nearest  examiner  to  make  a  view  or 
autopsy  in  case  the  examiner  in  the  Assembly  District  where 
the  body  is  found  is  unable  to  make  such  view  or  autopsy. 

Section  20  provides  that  the  Coroner  must  be  an  attorney 
and  counsellor  at  law  of  at  least  five  years'  practice,  and  allows 
the  Board  of  Supervisors  in  each  county  except  New  York  to 
reduce  the  number  of  coroners  to  one,  and  in  Xcw  York  County 
to  two. 

Section  21  forbids  the  Coroner  to  practice  in  any  matter  aris- 
ing out  of  the  duties  of  bis  office. 

Section  22  forbids  the  interment  of  any  body,  except  upon 
the  certificate  of  dcatli,  to  be  granted  by  the  medical  examiner 
having  charge  of  the  matter. 

Section  23  abolishes  coroners'  juries,  and  in(iuests  held  by 
them. 

THE   NEW    YORK    MEDICVL   MISSION. 

The  New  York  Medical  Mission  held  its  annual  meeting  re- 
cently in  the  rooms  of  the  Young  Men's  Christian  Association. 
The  object  of  the  mission  is  to  combine  religious  instruction 
with  free  medical  attendance  to  the  poor,  and  during  1882  this 
object  was  carried  out  so  far  as  the  limited  means  of  the  mis- 
sion would  allow.  The  main  dispensary  is  now  at  81  Roosevelt 
Street,  having  been  removed  there  in  May,  1882,  and  in  August 
a  branch  was  opened  at  the  Cluirch  of  the  Reformation  in  Stan, 
ton  Street. 

Since  June,  1881,  when  the  first  dispensary  was  opened, 
12,614  cases  have  been  treated  at  the  dispensaries,  and  2,491 
visits  paid  at  the  houses  of  those  sutl'oring  from  disease.  The 
receipts  during  1882  were  $2,187.20,  and  the  expenses  slightly 
larger.  It  is  hoped  by  the  managers  that  a  medical  mission  in- 
stitute, modeled  after  one  at  Edinburgh,  for  the  training  of  per- 


sons to  serve  as  medical  missionaries  in  foreign  lands,  can  soon 
be  established. 

The  officers  of  the  mis-sion  are :  Dr.  Alfred  C.  Post,  President ; 
Dr.  G.  A.  Sabine  and  Dr.  W.  IT.  Thomson,  Vice-Presidents; 
Benjamin  C.  Wetmore,  Treasurer;  Edward  A.  Jones,  Secretary, 
and  Dr.  George  D.  Dowkoutt,  Medical  Superintendent.  In  ad- 
dition to  these  officers,  the  Board  of  Managers  consists  of  Cor- 
nelius Vanderbilt,  James  Stokes,  Robert  Hoe,  Jr.,  Anthony  M. 
Cochrane,  William  H.  Hendricfcson.  Leighton  Williams,  and  Dr. 
D.  B.  St.  John  Roosa,  Dr.  Alfred  L.  Loorais,  Dr.  L.  Bolton 
Bangs,  Dr.  Richard  Holly,  Dr.  James  R.  Learning,  and  Dr.  Fran- 
cis H.  Markoe. 

A   MALPRACTICE  SUIT  AGAINST  AN  ESTATE. 

In  New  Hampshire,  not  long  since,  a  suit  was  brought  by  a 
p.itient  against  the  administrators  of  a  deceased  surgeon  for  in- 
juries alleged  to  have  been  inflicted  by  the  unskillful  treatment 
of  the  surgeon.  The  suit  was  dismissed  for  technical  reasfms, 
which  will  be  of  interest,  as  similar  cases  may  often  arise.  The 
Court  held  that,  as  the  action  was  for  personal  injuries,  it  could 
not  be  maintained  after  the  death  of  the  surgeon.  It  is  the 
theory  of  the  law  that  an  action  for  injury  done  to  property  is 
not  affected  by  the  death  of  the  alleged  wrongdoer,  but  can  be 
brought  against  his  legal  representatives;  but  that  an  injury  to 
the  person,  as  in  the  case  above  cit«d,  is  of  an  entirely  different 
character,  and  does  not  survive  the  death  of  the  surgeon  who  is 
charged  with  inflicting  the  injury.  This  may  seem  rather  a 
narrow  rule,  and  it  may  not  bo  followed  in  all  the  States,  but  it 
has  in  it  the  basis  of  jn.stice,  as  there  would  seem  to  be  little 
chance  of  defending  such  a  suit  when  the  most  important  wit- 
ness as  to  the  alleged  malpractice — the  surgeon  himself — is  dead 
and  gone.  The  condition  of  the  patient  might  be  the  result 
of  other  causes  besides  the  unskillful  treatment  of  the  surgeon, 
but  it  would  be  difficult  to  show  such  facts  after  the  death  of 
the  only  person  fully  conversant  with  the  case. 


ProrfCLiings'  of   Societies. 


NEW   YORK  SURGICAL  SOCIETY. 

A  STATED  meeting  was  held  January  9,  1883,  Dr.  T.  M.  M.vr- 
KOE,  President,  in  the  chair. 

Excision  of  the  Knee  Joint. — Dr.  C.  T.  Poore  presented 
three  patients  upon  whom  he  had  performed  excision  of  the 
knee  joint.  All  the  operations  were  performed  with  the  circu- 
lar incision.  The  antiseptic  spr.'iy  was  not  used.  The  wounds 
were  thoroughly  washed  out  with  a  solution  of  carbolic  acid, 
one  to  forty.  The  bones  were  suture<I  together  with  wire  su- 
tures, and  drainage  tubes  passed  through  the  anterior  flap  around 
the  joint  and  out  through  the  popliteal  space.  To  secure  immo- 
bility, the  limb  was  placed  upon  a  posterior  splint  and  a  plaster- 
of-Paris  bandage  applied  from  the  toes  to  the  groin,  an  interval 
being  left  .at  the  point  of  operation. 

The  first  patient  was  a  boy,  sixteen  years  of  age,  with  a  rather 
poor  family  history.  He  had  pulpy  disease  of  both  knee  joints. 
In  the  right  the  tibia  was  dislocatiHl  backward  and  fleie<l  at  a 
right  angle  with  the  femur.  The  right  knee  joint  was  excised 
in  1879,  and  the  result  was  firm  union  of  the  tibia  and  femnr, 
with  two  inches  shortening.  At  the  time  of  dismissal  from  the 
hospital  he  had  quite  good  flexion  of  the  left  knee,  and  was  able 
to  act  as  an  assistant  to  a  surveyor,  which  compelled  him  to 
do  considerable  walking.  Last  summer  he  fell  and  injured  the 
left  knee.    This  was  followed  by  swelling  and  pains,  and  it  bad 
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left  that  joint  stifip  in  a  straight  position.  Notwithstanding  this, 
he  was  able  to  get  about  very  welh 

The  second  patient  was  a  girl,  thirteen  years  of  age,  who  fell 
and  injured  the  left  knee  joint  six  years  ago.  The  injury  was 
immediately  followed  by  swelling  and  pain,  and  six  weeks  sub- 
sequently an  abscess  formed,  which  was  opened  in  Bellevue  Hos- 
pital. She  was  subsequently  a  patient  at  Roosevelt  Hospital, 
where  several  large  abscesses  formed  about  the  joint  and  the 
lower  portion  of  tlie  thigh  and  were  opened.  She  left  there 
considerahly  improved,  but  with  the  limb  flexed  at  nearly  a  right 
angle.  She  subsequently  was  admitted  to  St.  Mary's  Hospital, 
where  Dr.  Poore  operated  upon  her,  in  May,  1882,  by  removing 
a  V-shaped  portion  of  the  lower  extremity  of  the  femur.  There 
was  considerable  shortening  after  the  operation,  and  there  still 
remained  a  small  external  ulceration,  but  no  exposed  bone. 

The  third  patient  was  a  hoy  who  had  suffered  with  abscess 
from  Pott's  disease,  and  also  had  osteitis  of  the  head  of  the  tibia 
which  opened  into  the  joint.  Excision  was  performed  in  the 
usual  way,  and  there  was  nothing  peculiar  concerning  the  sub- 
sequent progress  of  the  case  except  that  on  the  following  day 
the  temperature  rose  to  105'5°  Fahr.,  hut  fell  to  the  normal 
within  a  few  hours,  and  afterward  there  were  no  unfavorable 
symptoms  except  the  occurrence  of  a  small  slougli  upon  one  side 
of  the  joint,  for  which  Dr.  Poore  was  unable  to  account.  In 
this  case  there  still  remained  a  small  sinns,  into  which  a  probe 
could  be  introduced,  but  he  was  unable  to  detect  any  rough 
bone. 

Dr.  Poore  had  also  operated  in  another  similar  case,  and 
expected  that  the  patient  would  be  present,  hut  for  some  reason 
was  absent.  In  all  the  cases  the  wounds  healed  promptly,  and 
all  the  patients  were  up  on  the  fortieth  day. 

Fibro-Sakcoma  of  the  Parotid. — Dr.  II.  B.  Sands  pre- 
sented a  patient  who  illustrated  the  fact  that,  in  the  case  of  tu- 
mors which  are  unpromising  in  character,  occasionally  the  dis- 
ease does  not  return  after  removal,  or,  at  least,  for  a  very  long 
period.  This  man,  now  thirty  years  of  age,  came  under  his 
notice  in  June,  1870.  At  that  time  there  was  a  tumor  in  tlie 
parotid  region,  which  was  believed  to  involve  the  parotid  gland. 
It  was  situated  upon  the  right  side,  occupied  the  entire  parotid 
region,  and  formed  a  rather  low  but  extensive  growth,  which 
caused  prominence  of  the  ear,  was  exceedingly  firm,  and  entirely 
immovable.  It  had  then  been  growing  for  about  five  months. 
The  case  was  regarded  as  unfavorable,  on  account  of  the  rapid- 
ity of  the  growth  of  the  tumor  and  the  extent  and  firmness  of 
its  adhesions  to  the  deep  parts  as  well  as  to  the  skin.  Dr. 
Sands  decided,  however,  to  attempt  to  extirpate  it.  When  the 
flaps  of  skin  had  been  raised,  a  small  portion  of  the  growth 
was  removed,  and  was  examined  with  the  microscope  by  Dr. 
Delafield,  who  found  it  to  be  a  fibro-sarcoma.  The  piece  re- 
moved contained  a  large  proportion  of  fibrous  tissue,  with  cell 
elements  of  a  round  shape.  The  diagnosis  was  confirmed  by 
the  subsequent  exanjination  of  the  tumor  after  its  removal.  The 
tumor  extended  into  the  deeper  portion  of  the  neck,  and  was 
attached  to  the  styloid  process,  and  was  so  incorporated  with 
the  adjacent  tissues  as  to  make  the  operation  very  unsatisfac- 
tory. The  lower  surface  of  the  skin  was  invaded  by  the  morbid 
growth,  being  completely  incorporated  with  the  whitish  tissue 
of  the  tumor.  Notwithstanding  the  difiiculty  of  the  operation, 
the  patient  made  a  good  recovery.  Some  sloughing  of  the  cu- 
taneous flaps  occurred,  but  beyond  this  no  accident  followed  the 
operation,  and  the  patient  left  the  hospital  six  weeks  afterward 
with  the  wound  healed.  Before  the  operation  the  facial  nerve 
was  intact,  but  immediately  afterward  the  parts  supplied  by  it 
were  found  to  be  completely  paralyzed.  The  paralysis  still  re- 
mained, although  hardly  noticeable  when  the  features  were  in 
repose.     Dr.  Sands  had  watched  the  case  with  a  great  deal  of 


interest,  and  made  his  last  note  about  one  year  ago,  at  which 
time  there  was  no  evidence  of  recurrence  of  the  disease.  About 
three  months  ago  the  patient  discovered  some  swellings  upon 
the  right  side  of  the  neck,  and  now  six  or  eight  flat  movable  tu- 
mors could  be  felt,  extending  along  the  posterior  edge  of  the 
sterno-mastoid  muscle  down  to  the  clavicle,  the  largest  being 
about  an  inch  in  breadth  and  length,  and  about  half  an  inch  in 
thickness.  They  are  very  firm,  being  in  this  respect  like  the 
original  tumor.  The  skin  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  operation 
seemed  to  be  sound. 

Tracheotomy  as  a  Preliminary  to  Certain  Operations. 
—Dr.  Charles  McBurney  read  the  following  paper: 

Mr.  President:  While  I  have  nothing  that  is  really  new  to 
offer  upon  the  subject  which  I  have  chosen,  it  appears  to  me 
that  there  are  some  points  in  connection  with  it  which  are 
worthy  of  discussion.  The  operations  which  are  referred  to  in 
the  title  of  this  paper  are  operations  for  the  removal  of  the  up- 
per or  lower  jaws,  particularly  when  the.se  parts  are  involved 
in  the  growth  of  large  tumors;  operations  for  the  removal  of 
large  or  vascular  naso-pharyngeal  polypi,  or  of  tumors  springing 
from  the  tonsils,  or  walls  of  the  pharynx,  or  tongue,  or  palate ; 
and  also  operations  which  involve  the  extirpation  of  the  entire 
tongue,  or  of  the  larynx  and  adjacent  parts;  in  fact,  all  opera- 
tions in  the  course  of  which  considerable  risk  is  run  of  having 
blood  or  diseased  material  pass  into  the  lungs  or  stomach.  The 
old  method — so  frequently  made  use  of  before  the  introduction 
of  ansesthetics,  and  still  recommended  by  some — of  placing  the 
patient  in  the  sitting  posture,  with  the  head  upright  or  hanging 
forward,  ofl^ers  certainly  very  slight  advantage.  Some  of  the 
blood  lost  will,  to  be  sure,  flow  out  of  the  mouth ;  hut  the 
tendency  of  such  blood,  as  it  finds  its  way  backward,  to  pass 
down  the  trachea  and  oesophagus  is  greater  in  this  position  than 
n  an  y  other.  Moreover,  the  difiiculty  of  retaining  a  patient 
who  is  under  the  influence  of  an  anaesthetic  in  this  position,  and 
the  awkwardness  in  applying  artificial  respiration,  or  of  doing 
tracheotomy  if  suddenly  demanded  in  the  course  of  the  opera- 
tion, and  the  greater  liability  to  syncope,  form  very  serious  ob- 
jections to  it. 

Rose's  position,  or  the  hanging  head,  was  an  ingenious  device, 
undoubtedly  applicable  to  certain  oases.  Rose  placed  the  patient 
with  the  head  and  neck  projecting  beyond  the  end  of  the  operat- 
ing table,  allowing  the  head  to  fall  so  far  backward  that  its  vertex 
pointed  to  the  floor.  The  naso-pharyngeal  cavity  thus  becomes 
a  cup  placed  on  a  lower  level  than  the  orifices  of  the  trachea 
and  cesophagns,  and  blood  collecting  in  it  flows  more  readily  out 
of  the  nose,  provided  the  nares  do  not  become  plugged  with 
clots,  than  down  the  pharynx.  From  this  cup-shaped,  depend- 
ent cavity  blood  can  be  sponged  and  readily  removed.  This 
position  appears  to  me  to  recommend  itself  in  cases  where 
haemorrhage  will  probably  not  he  great,  and  when  the  seat  of 
the  operation  is  the  palate  or  mouth,  as  in  oases  of  cleft  palate, 
or  when  portions  only  of  the  jaws  are  to  be  removed  without 
external  incisions.  But  in  cases  where  hjemorrhage  is  very 
great,  or  the  disease  to  be  removed  involves  the  naso-pharyn- 
geal cavity  itself,  the  Rose  position  favors  the  accumulation  of 
blood  at  the  very  place  where  it  is  most  objectionable.  More- 
over, patients  are  not  infrequently  met  with  who  behave  very 
badly  when  thus  placed  while  under  the  influence  of  an  anes- 
thetic, the  tension  of  the  larynx  and  trachea  apparently  pro- 
ducing a  spasm  of  the  glottis,  which  becomes  dangerous  if  not 
relieved. 

Both  the  upright  and  the  hanging  head  positions  are  exceed- 
ingly awkward  in  the  administration  of  the  anassthetic,  it  being 
necessary  to  remove  the  cone  as  soon  as  the  operation  is  begun, 
and  to  interrupt  the  operation  at  intervals  in  order  to  give  more 
anaasthetic.     This  last  is  a  serious  objection,  for  not  only  is  the 
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operation  much  prolonged,  but  blood  is  frequently  lost  in  largo 
quantities  wliile  tiie  moutli  and  nose  are  concealed  from  view. 
The  gravity  of  extensive  and  bloody  operations  about  the  mouth 
and  adjacent  parts  has  been  frequently  illustrated  in  the  last  few 
years,  not  a  few  such  operations  having  resulted  fatally  to  the  pa- 
tient, either  at  the  time  of  operation  or  within  a  few  hours  there- 
after. Moreover,  tlie  nature  of  the  diseases  for  which  most  of 
these  opcrationsaro  undertaken  requires  that  they  should  be  per- 
formed not  only  with  expedition,  but  with  great  thoroughness. 
I  have  myself  seen  a  patient,  from  whom  one  upper  jaw  was 
being  removed,  die  on  tlie  table  from  the  entrance  of  blood  into 
the  trachea,  an<l  the  cases  are  numerous  where,  in  the  course  of 
similar  operations,  traclieotomy  has  become  necessary  to  save 
the  life  of  the  patient.  No  operation  can  be  looked  upon  as 
unnecessary  which  promises  immunity  from  such  dangers. 

I  do  not  know  who  first  suggested  a  preliminary  tracheotomy 
in  the  class  of  cases  which  I  have  referred  to,  but  to  Trendelen- 
burg is  duo  the  credit  of  giving  to  the  profession  an  apparatus 
complete  enough  to  be  of  very  great  service  in  such  cases.  The 
original  device  consisted  of  a  very  long  tracheal  tube  surrounded 
in  its  tracheal  portion  with  a  thin  rubber  bag,  which  could  be 
sufficiently  inflated,  by  means  of  a  connected  bulb,  to  completely 
fill  the  trachea.  To  the  outer  end  of  the  tracheal  tube  an  elastic 
one,  several  feet^in  length,  was  fitted,  at  the  free  extremity  of 
which  was  a  reservoir  to  receive  the  anossthetic.  The  objections 
to  this  instrument,  as  so  arranged,  were  several.  In  the  first 
place,  if  the  rubber  bag  was  over  distended,  which  might  easily 
hapi)en,  it  might  burst,  or  could  force  its  way  down  so  as  to 
close  the  lower  end  of  the  tube.  This  latter  accident  occurred 
to  rao  in  one  case,  and  gave  considerable  trouble.  The  tracheas 
of  some  patients  do  not  bear  well  the  lateral  pressure  of  the 
bag,  violent  cough  being  induced  when  it  is  distended.  This  1 
have  also  seen  occur.  To  remedy  the  first  objection,  as  well  as 
to  get  rid  of  the  outer  bulb,  and  to  obtain  greater  nicety  in  fill- 
ing the  trachea,  Dr.  Friedricli  Lango  devised  the  instrument  of 
which  1  liavc  a  model  here.  Dr.  Lange  has  already  shown  this 
instrument  to  the  society.  It  seems  to  mo  to  fulfill  the  indica- 
tions for  either  temporarily  or  permanently  tamponing  the 
trachea  hotter  than  any  which  I  have  seen. 

Michael,  of  Hamburg,  surrounds  the  cannula  with  compressed 
sponge.  Over  the  cannula  and  sponge  he  places  a  sac  of  gold- 
beater's skin  soaked  in  a  solution  of  rubber.  A  littlo  water 
having  been  thrown  into  this  sac,  the  sponge  swells  and  efiectu- 
ally  closes  the  luinen  of  the  trachea. 

Dr.  Foulis,  of  Glasgow,  in  extirpating  the  laryn.t,  tamponed 
the  upper  end  of  the  divided  trachea  with  a  lead  cannula,  which 
was  surrounded  with  a  rubber  ring,  thus  completely  closing  the 
air  tubo  and  ettectually  preventing  the  passage  of  blood  into  it. 
Dr.  Lange  recommends  in  similar  cases  a  leaden  cannula  sur- 
rounded with  punk,  which  material  is  light,  and  does  not  allow 
of  the  passage  of  fluids  through  it.  These  eases,  however, 
hardly  como  under  the  head  of  preliminary  tracheotomy,  the 
tam])ouing  of  the  trachea  being  necessarily  don«  in  the  course 
of  the  oiieration. 

The  objects  of  the  preliuiinary  operation  are  several.  First- 
ly, to  prevent  the  passage  of  blood  down  the  trachea.  Secondly, 
to  facilitate  tho  continuous  and  safe  administration  of  the 
aurostbetic.  Thirdly,  to  avoid  tho  possibility  of  being  called 
upon  in  the  course  of  the  operation  to  open  the  windpipe  under 
forced  and  adverse  circumstances.  Fourthly,  to  permit  of  a 
continuous,  rapid,  and  complete  operative  procedure,  and  thus 
avoid  nmch  unnecessary  loss  of  blood.  Fifthly,  to  secure  to 
tho  patient  after  the  operation  an  abundant  supply  of  air  which 
is  not  contaminated  by  tho  discharge  from  the  seat  of  operation. 
The  prevention  of  the  passage  of  blood  down  the  trachea  is 
a  daiiger  which  always  threatens  in  bloody  operations  about 


the  upper  air  passages,  and  enough  fatalities  have  occurred  from 
this  caose  to  make  it  worthy  of  consideration,  death  having 
been  produced  on  the  operating  table,  and  Jpneumonia  having 
been  induced  in  other  cases  from  the  entrance  of  blood  into 
the  air  cells.  The  unnoticed  loss  of  blood  is,  I  am  sore,  in 
some  cases  very  great  when  the  operator  depends  npon  sponging 
out  the  pharynx  during  the  operation,  blood  passing  down  the 
trachea,  and  n)ore  especially  down  the  a-sophagns,  in  large  qaan- 
tities.  When  tho  Irachca  is  tamponed  so  as  to  permit  of  a  cnn- 
tinuons  administration  of  the  anaesthetic  through  the  cannula, 
this  loss  of  blood  can  be  largely  avoided,  for  continuous  pressure 
can  bo  kept  up  u|)on  bleeding  points  during  the  course  of  a  long 
operation,  which,  of  course,  can  not  be  done  when  the  ana-sthctic 
is  being  repeatedly  administered  tbroagh  tho  month  and  nose. 

The  continuous  and  safe  administration  of  the  anssthetic 
has  also  the  great  advantage  of  not  only  saving  time  in  operat- 
ing, and  hence  some  exhaustion  to  the  patient,  but  permits  the 
operator  to  deliberately  carry  out  his  disseition.  In  cases  of 
malignant  disease,  as  of  the  u|)per  jaw,  tongue,  and  pharynx,  I 
am  sure  that  complete  extirpation  of  the  disease  is  far  more 
likely  to  be  attained  when  the  tracheal  tube  is  used  than  when 
it  is  not.  Of  coarse,  a  less  rapid  recurrence  of  the  disease 
would  then  be  expected. 

The  advantages  claimed  for  this  preliminary  operation  can 
bo  obtained  in  a  manner  somewhat  different  from,  and,  in  my 
opinion,  hotter  than,  that  proposed  by  Trendelenburg.  Instead 
of  the  long  and  heavy  tubo  used  by  Trendelenburg,  one  very 
like  an  ordinary  tracheal  tube  may  be  used,  into  the  outer  end 
of  which  the  tube  to  conduct  the  anaesthetic  from  tho  reservoir 
can  then  bo  fitted.  It  is  not  necessary  to  tampon  the  trachea 
itself,  but  this  can  be  very  efficiently  done  by  packing  the  lower 
part  of  tho  i)harynx  with  a  sufficiently  largo  sponge,  to  which 
a  string  is  attached  to  facilitate  its  removal.  Kocher  recom- 
mends this  plan,  but  I  first  saw  this  method  made  use  of  by  Dr. 
George  Peters,  and  I  have  seen  it  used  by  others,  and  liave  used 
it  myself  with  complete  success.  It  is  not  perfect,  however,  for 
sponge,  no  matter  how  tightly  packed,  will  permit  of  the  pas- 
sage of  fluid.  I  would  suggest,  as  an  improvement  on  the  ordi- 
nary sponge  packing,  a  sponge  about  half  covered  with  thin 
rubber.  The  rubber  side  being  pushed  down  and  covering  tho 
whole  lower  surface  of  the  sponge,  would  prevent  any  drainage 
through. 

There  are  some  questions  in  regard  to  this  preliminary  op 
oration  which  I  am  not  able  to  satisfactorily  answer  to  myself: 

Firstly,  is  there  any  advantage  gained  by  doing  tho  trache- 
otomy some  time  in  advance  of  the  primary  operation?  Max 
Schiiller,  in  his  '•  Monograph  on  Extirpation  of  the  Larynx," 
recommends  that  the  tracheotomy  bo  done  some  weeks  in  ad- 
vance, and  claims  that  by  so  doing  the  risks  of  subsequent  pneu- 
monia and  bronchitis  are  lessened.  Out  of  filteen  cases  of  extir- 
pation of  the  larynx  which  SchttUer  collected,  five  died  of  pneu- 
monia, and  one  sutlered  from  severe  bronchitis.  But  I  am  not 
able  to  satisfy  myself  that  any  real  advantage  would  be  gained  by 
doing  tho  tracheotomy  a  long  time  beforehand,  except  in  cases 
where  tho  ditHculty  of  breathing  through  the  natural  passages 
caused  great  impairment  of  health. 

In  answer  to  another  question,  I  think  a  more  positive  reply 
can  be  made. 

llow  long  shall  the  tube  be  lott  in  position  after  the  ojK'ra- 
tionf 

It  should,  of  course,  bo  left  in  all  cases  where  there  is  reason 
to  fear  that  the  upper  orifice  of  tho  larynx  may  become  oc- 
cluded by  inflammatory  swelling.  But  another  reason  for  retain- 
ing the  tube  in  position  is  to  enable  the  patient  to  obtain  a  supply 
of  pure  air  during  the  suppurative  stage.  Kocher  not  only  keeps 
the  tracheal  tube  in,  but  also  the  sponge  tampon  in  the  pharynx, 
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the  sponge  being  soaked  in  a  five-per-cent.  solution  of  carbolic 
acid,  and  removed  only  to  allow  the  patient  to  bo  fed.  This 
method  also  enables  the  surgeon  to  treat  the  wound  neai-ly  anti- 
septically,  the  nostrils  being  plugged,  the  mouth  closed,  though 
drained  with  a  tube,  and  frequent  washings  of  the  whole  cavity 
being  resorted  to.  I  am  inclined  to  think  that  the  comfort  and 
safety  of  the  patient  would  be  increased  by  following  this  method 
in  all  extensive  operations.  Michael,  Sohiiller,  and  others  also 
claim  that  by  keeping  up  for  some  time  this  permanent  closure 
of  the  larynx,  patients  are  much  less  likely  to  suffer  from 
Schluckpneumonie,  or  foreign-body  pneumonia.  I  have  myself 
made  use  of  a  preliminary  tracheotomy  but  three  times.  In  one 
of  these  the  Trendelenburg  apparatus  gave  me  great  trouble,  in 
consequence  of  the  extreme  elasticity  of  the  rubbsr  bag  which 
folded  over  the  end  of  the  cannula  when  it  was  distended.  In 
the  other  two  cases  for  removal  of  naso-pharyngeal  polypi,  I 
made  use  of  a  simple  cannula,  and  plugged  the  lower  part  of  the 
pharynx  with  sponge.     This  method  gave  me  great  satisfaction. 

Dr.  Post  said  he  had  performed  preliminary  tracheotomy 
three  times  ;  twice  upon  the  same  subject  after  a  long  interval. 
In  two  out  of  the  three  times  the  operation  was  performed  with- 
out the  introduction  of  the  tube  accordiDg  to  the  method  of  Dr. 
Martin,  of  Boston,  which  he  had  found  very  satisfactory.  He 
introduced  a  large  sponge  into  the  fauces,  and  only  a  few  drops 
of  blood  escaped  into  the  trachea.  With  the  open  trachea  he 
foimd  it  very  easy  to  sponge  out  whatever  blood  might  enter. 
He  had  found  great  facility  in  performing  tracheotomy  as  a  pre- 
liminary operation,  and  believed  that  all  the  advantages  which 
Dr.  McBurney  had  attributed  to  the  operation  were  derived  from 
it,  and  that  there  was  no  additional  risk  from  performing  it. 

Dr.  G.  A.  Petees  had  performed  preliminary  tracheotomy 
three  times.  In  one  case  he  had  used  Trendelenburg's  tube. 
Having  seen  the  difficulties  which  Dr.  McBurney  had  mentioned 
concerning  the  use  of  tliis  tube,  Dr.  Peters  had  had  tlie  instru- 
ment modified,  and  supposed  that  he  had  got  rid  of  the  danger, 
but  he  then  found  that  another  troublesome  symptom  resulted, 
namely,  a  persi>tent  coughing  the  moment  the  bag  was  distend- 
ed, although  he  had  taken  pains  to  measure  the  exact  amount 
of  air  which  was  necessary  to  distend  the  bag  up  to  a  certain 
point.  After  that  he  threw  Trendelenburg's  tube  aside  entirely, 
and  had  since  used  only  an  ordinary  tracheal  tube,  stuffing  the 
fauces  with  sponge.  This  method  had  given  him  much  satisfac- 
tion. The  amesthetic  could  be  administered  without  interrup- 
tion, and  he  had  had  no  trouble  from  blood  running  into  the 
stomach  or  trachea.  In  one  of  the  cases  where  he  used  Tren- 
delenburg's tube  the  patient  had  a  cough  which  lasted  for  some 
time,  but  he  attributed  it  rather  to  pressure  from  the  instrument 
than  to  entrance  of  blood  into  the  lungs.  He  had,  however, 
concluded  that  the  most  satisfactory  method  was  to  use  the  or- 
dinary tracheal  tube  and  stuff  the  fauces  with  sponge. 

Dr.  Gerster  had  performed  preliminary  tracheotomy  once, 
and  in  a  case  previous  to  exsection  of  half  of  the  larynx.  In 
that  instance  he  used  Trendelenburg's  instrument,  and  just  after 
the  operation  had  been  commenced  the  India-rubber  bag  rup- 
tured. He  was  obliged  to  remove  the  cannula  and  replace  the 
bag  by  folds  of  gauze  bound  in  position  by  silk.  The  cannula 
was  then  reintroduced,  and  answered  the  purpose  very  well. 
With  regard  to  one  object  mentioned  by  Dr.  McBurney  concern- 
ing tracheotomy  as  a  preliminary  operation,  his  own  opinion 
was  that  preliminary  tracheotomy,  performed  a  good  while  be- 
fore tlie  secondary  operation,  afforded  many  advantages  over 
its  performance  simultaneously  with  the  operation  for  the  re- 
moval of  the  disease.  He  recalled  several  instances  where  he 
had  been  present  and  in  which  considerable  time  was  consumed 
in  performing  the  preliminary  operation ;  thus,  in  one  instance, 
half  an  hour  was  occupied,  and  it  could  readily  be  seen  that  in 


an  anjemic  patient  the  performance  of  the  preliminary  opera- 
tion would  necessitate  the  longer  continuance  of  the  aniesthetic, 
and,  therefore,  an  undesirable  exposure  to  shock.  Tracheotomy 
upon  a  grown  subject  was  rather  an  indifferent  operation  if 
properly  performed  and  the  necessary  care  was  bestowed  upon 
the  after-treatment.  The  operation  was  not  very  serious,  and 
the  patient's  respiratory  tract  became  accustomed  to  the  tube, 
and  he  therefore  believed  it  to  be  advantageous  to  first  dispose 
of  this  Habihty  to  accident  before  the  operation  proper  was  to 
be  performed. 

Dr.  W.  T.  Bull  had  had  occasion  to  perform  tracheotomy 
as  a  preliminary  operation  in  four  cases;  three  times  for  extir- 
pation of  a  portion  of  the  tongue,  and  once  for  removal  of  a  re- 
current growth  from  the  side  of  the  pharynx.  In  all  instances 
he  had  used  the  ordinary  tracheotomy  tube.  He  had  not  seen 
any  advantage  following  the  use  of  the  tube  with  the  rubber 
bag.  On  the  contrary,  he  had  thought  that  it  interfered  with 
expulsion  of  mucus  from  the  trachea.  He  had  not  left  the  tube 
in  more  than  forty-eight  hours.  He  regarded  the  suggestion 
made  by  Dr.  McBurney  with  reference  to  permanent  tamponing 
the  trachea  after  the  operation  as  a  very  valuable  one,  and  as  an 
important  addition  in  the  after-treatment. 

Dr.  Beiddon  remarked  that  he  had  been  prejudiced  against 
Trendelenburg's  tube,  and  had  simply  used  an  ordinary  tracheal 
tube,  packing  the  fauces  with  sponge.  The  operations  which  ho 
had  performed,  however,  had  always  been  laryngotomies.  Ho 
thought  it  unnecessary  to  make  the  operation  for  the  introduc- 
tion of  the  instrument  a  tedious  one.  He  believed  there  was 
no  danger  from  hfcmorrhage,  which  always  ceased  after  the 
introduction  of  the  tube.  He  had  been  favorably  impressed 
with  Nussbaum's  method  of  narcosis  in  these  cases;  that  is, 
to  precede  the  ansesthetic  by  the  use  of  a  large  hypodermic 
injection  of  morphine,  perhaps  fifteen  drops  of  Magendie's 
solution.  This  is  to  be  followed  by  the  use  of  an  anesthetic, 
and  he  had  emijloyed  chloroform,  administering  it  to  the  pro- 
duction of  moderate  narcosis,  and  then  performing  tracheot- 
omy. He  had  been  surprised  at  the  small  quantity  of  chloro- 
form required  to  maintain  insensibility.  In  one  operation  not 
more  than  three  drachms  and  a  half  were  consumed,  and  the 
patient  was  able  to  assist  at  the  operation,  was  sufficiently  con- 
scious to  be  able  to  empty  the  mouth  of  blood,  etc.,  and  yet  he 
was  placed  beyond  sensitiveness  to  the  knife.  He  had  not  seen 
Trendelenburg's  tube  used  without  the  occurrence  of  some  dis- 
agreeable accident. 

Dr.  Weir  had  performed  preliminary  tracheotomy  in  one 
case  with  advantage,  using  only  the  ordinary  tracheal  tube, 
packing  the  fauces  with  sponge,  and  maintaining  anaesthesia 
through  the  mouth  of  the  tube.  He  was  led  to  adopt  this 
method  because  of  having  previously  resorted  to  Rose's  method 
in  the  removal  of  a  naso-pharyngcal  growth.  It  was  found  that 
the  stretching  of  the  neck  unduly  compressed  the  trachea  and 
interfered  with  respiration.  In  the  second  case,  of  a  similar 
nature,  the  use  of  tracheotomy  permitted  more  satisfactorily  the 
dependent  position  of  the  head.  He  was,  however,  loth  to 
adopt  preliminary  tracheotomy,  as  a  rule,  because  he  believed 
the  operation  was  associated  with  considerable  risk  in  itself. 
He  had  been  led  to  this  conclusion  from  studying  the  cases  in 
which  the  operation  had  been  performed  for  the  rehef  of  syplji- 
litic  disease  of  the  larynx  without  much  dyspnoea,  and  for  rest 
of  that  organ.  In  two  such  cases  pneumonia  had  occurred. 
He  had  also  seen  several  instances  of  cut  throat  where  only  the 
trachea  had  been  incised,  and  where  the  patient's  condition  was 
good,  and  subsequently  chest  symptoms  developed.  He  would 
not  resort  to  the  iireUminary  tracheotomy  unless  the  subsequent 
operation  was  evidently  to  be  an  excessively  bloody  one,  and 
the  risks  not  to  be  avoided  by  position,  slight  anaesthesia,  etc. 
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Dr.  Sands  could  recall  only  a  single  case  in  which  he  had 
used  Trendelenburg's  tube,  and  in  that  instance  it  worked  very 
well.  Puins  were  taken  to  prevent  the  expansion  of  the  rubber 
bag  over  the  lower  orifice  of  the  cannula,  and  the  only  inconve- 
nience observed  was  the  occurrence  of  coughing,  as  already  men- 
tioned by  Dr.  Peters.  lie  thought  that  if  the  instrument  could 
be  used  with  success  so  tar  as  to  completely  occlude  the  trachea, 
it  would  form  a  very  valuable  invention.  He  had  noticed,  how- 
ever, that  it  frequently  failed  to  accomplish  the  purpose  for 
which  it  was  designed,  as  it  allowed  blood  to  jiass  down  into 
the  trachea.  He  had  niiiny  times  excised  tumors  of  the  [tharynx 
and  tonsils,  or  had  removed  the  upper  jaw  without  enconntcriiig 
the  lea.st  danger  from  the  entrance  of  blood  into  the  air  pas- 
sages. He  thought  that  if  three  points  received  due  attention 
durijig  such  operation,  little  or  no  danger  need  arise  from  this 
cause.  In  the  first  place,  the  patient  should  bo  placed  in  a  chair 
with  his  head  inclined  slightly  forward  ;  in  the  second  place, 
profound  aniDsthesia  should  be  avoided,  as  the  blood  would  enter 
the  larynx  only  when  it  was  rendered  ([uite  insensible,  as  was  the 
case  with  deep  narcosis;  in  the  third  place,  ho  thought  it  was 
desirable  to  operate  quickly.  In  two  cases  of  naso-pharyngeal 
polypus  which  he  had  removed  some  years  ago,  no  blood  en- 
tered the  trachea  so  far  he  could  discover,  and  the  patients 
made  a  good  recovery.  The  principle  of  tamponing  the  trachea 
was  important,  however,  and  he  would  be  glad  to  see  it  realized 
in  practice.  His  own  experience  had  not  led  him  to  regard 
tracheotomy  as  an  operation  likely  to  cause  pneumonia,  yet  he 
was  not  prepared  to  deny  that  such  might  sometimes  be  the 
case. 

Dr.  (iKRSTEit  said  that  the  weight  of  Dr.  Sands's  remark  was 
largely  in  the  proposition  which  he  made  not  to  carry  the 
ansBsthetio  too  far.  He  had  had  occasion  to  perform  several 
operations  upon  the  upper  jaw,  and  had  always  been  careful 
not  to  place  the  patient  too  yirofoundly  under  the  influence  of 
the  auiusthetic;  only  just  suthciently  so  that  he  would  not  resist 
violently  enough  to  ])rcvent  finishing  the  operation.  In  all 
these  cases  ho  had  not  seen  any  ditficulty  whatever,  because 
when  any  blood  entered  the  trachea  the  sensitiveness  of  that 
tube  induced  reflex  movements  which  caused  an  immediate 
rejection  of  the  blood. 

Dr.  .Stimson  doubted  whether  the  patient  could  always  be 
depended  upon  to  give  evidence  of  the  presence  of  blood  in  the 
tracliea  by  cough.  Ho  had  one  patient  whom  he  had  anesthe- 
tized six  times  for  the  removal  of  a  constantly  recurring  growth 
in  the  upper  nuixilla.  The  woman  took  ether  badly,  and  com- 
plete anajsthesia  was  never  obtained  for  more  than  one  or  two 
minutes  at  a  time.  In  that  case  he  ha<l  seen  the  pharynx  so 
full  of  blood  that  air  bubbled  up  through  it,  and  yet  the  patient 
never  coughed.  He  was  not  positive  that  blood  made  its  en- 
trance into  the  trachea,  but  it  was  in  the  pharynx  in  large  quan- 
tities, and  air  bubbled  up  through  it.  No  bad  consequences 
followed. 

The  Pkksident  remarked  that  during  the  last  fifteen  or 
twenty  years  ho  had  performed  quite  a  large  number  of  these 
operations,  and  he  believed  that  by  simply  bearing  in  mind  the 
suggestion  made  by  Dr.  Sands  uo  ditficulty  need  be  experienced 
with  reference  to  a  serious  quantity  of  blood  getting  into  the 
trachea.  He  believed  that  in  a  large  proportion  of  eases  the 
most  bloody  operations  could  be  performed  with  safety  without 
preliminary  tracheotomy. 

Fhaotuke  ok  the  Cai.cankum. — Dr.  L.  A.  Stimson  presented 
n  specimen  which  illustrated  fracture  of  the  posterior  portion  of 
the  head  of  the  ealoaneum.  Ho  believed  it  to  bo  probably  the 
result  of  muscular  action.  The  patient  was  a  man,  fifty-three 
years  of  ago,  who  was  admitted  to  Bellovue  Hospital  in  November 
last  for  a  disease  of  the  tibia  whioh  required  amputation.     Eight 


years  ago,  while  crossing  the  street,  he  was  knocked  down  by  a 
wagon,  and  received  the  injury  which  the  specimen  illustrated. 
Sx  the  time  the  injury  was  received  the  patient  said  that  the 
skin  was  not  bruised.  The  fragment  was  the  portion  to  which 
the  tendo-Achillis  was  attached,  at  least  partially.  It  was  more 
than  an  inch  in  length,  and  about  three  fourths  of  an  inch  io 
breadth.  On  its  outer  side  the  periosteum  was  complete;  on 
the  inner  side  there  was  a  growth  of  bone  which  presented  the 
appearance  of  having  been  the  result  of  reparatory  action.  The 
fragment  had  united  with  the  bone  at  its  upper  border,  bnt  was 
about  half  an  inch  anterior  to  its  original  position.  The  speci- 
ijieu  was  accompanied  by  photographs  and  a  plaster  cast  which 
dlustrated  the  deformity. 

Dr.  Bull  thought  that  pare  muscular  action  could  not  pro- 
duce this  fracture;  that  it  was  the  result  of  direct  violence. 

Dr.  Sti-mson  remarked  that  there  were  several  cases  upon 
record  in  which  the  fracture  occurred  as  a  result  of  muscalar 
action. 

Dr.  Peters  referred  to  a  case  in  which  fracture  occurred  as 
a  result  of  muscular  action. 

Melanotic  Sarcoma. — Dr.  A.  G.  Gerster  presented  a  speci- 
men of  melanotic  lympho-sarcoma,  which  he  removed  from  the 
neck  of  a  man  on  the  fourth  of  tho  present  month.  Three 
months  ago  the  patient  got  heated  from  running  about,  and 
then  sat  down  in  front  of  an  open  window  and  was  chilled. 
This  was  tho  only  fact  which  he  had  been  able  to  ascertain  con- 
cerning the  cause  of  the  growth,  although  he  did  not  attribute 
much  importance  to  it  as  an  etiological  factor.  Immediately 
lifter  this  occurred  the  man  noticed  a  slight  swelling  at  the  cor- 
responding angle  of  the  jaw,  which  gradually  increased  in  size. 
There  was  no  sore  throat  following  the  chilling,  nor  nasal  ca- 
tarrh. The  tumor  continued  to  grow,  and  he  consulted  a  phy- 
sician, who  proposed  to  inject  tincture  of  iodine  into  it.  At 
that  time  it  was  about  the  size  of  an  Italian  chestnut.  Consid- 
erable reaction  followed  the  injection.  The  tumor  did  not  re- 
sume its  former  size  and  shape,  but  continued  to  grow  rapidly, 
and,  after  three  months,  it  attained  the  size  of  a  small  orange. 
It  was  situated  in  the  upper  cervical  triangle,  below  the  angle 
of  the  jaw.  Laterally  it  was  quite  freely  movable — not  so  ver- 
tically— and  the  skin  over  it  was  attached  to  tlie  tumor.  Dr. 
Gerster  diagnosed  lympho-sarcoma  of  rapid  growth,  and  gave  a 
grave  prognosis.  Removal  was  advised.  The  cisection  was 
not  difiicult.  Immediately  after  cutting  through  the  skin  it  was 
noticed  that  the  mass  had  a  peculiar  dark  color.  On  account  of 
its  appearance,  and  from  the  fact  that  through  a  slight  punc- 
ture made  by  a  hook,  introduced  into  its  cap>ule  for  the  pur- 
pose of  lilting  tho  tumor  up,  a  black  material  exuded,  he  did 
not  atten)pt  to  remove  the  tumor  t'roin  the  capsule,  but  dissected 
out  the  capsule  and  all,  keeping  well  to  the  outside  of  the 
growth.  At  tho  lower  and  inner  part  of  the  tumor,  where  it 
approached  tho  superior  thyroid  artery,  there  was  a  dense  mass 
of  connective  tissue  of  recent  inflammatory  origin,  which  had 
attached  the  capsule  to  the  blood-vessel,  and  also  inclosed  a 
small  bundle  of  lymphatic  vessels.  Immediately  upon  the  ooz- 
ing of  the  black,  muddy  materi.-il,  which  presented  the  appear- 
ance of  graphite,  through  the  opening  made  by  the  hook,  ho 
removed  the  instrument  and  applied  a  ligature  round  the  point, 
carefully  cleansed  the  part,  and  then  proceeded  to  the  dissec- 
tion, without  further  asi-istance  of  this  kind.  -Vt  the  upper  and 
outer  angle  of  the  jaw  a  large  number  of  lymphatic  glands  were 
found,  which  had  exactly  the  characteristics  of  the  tumor  itself. 
They  looked  like  a  chain  of  small  blue  grapes,  and  burst  as  soon 
as  tonched.  They  were  dissected  away  also  with  .<ome  connec- 
tive tissue  by  which  they  were  surrounded.  When  the  tumor 
was  cut  open  it  was  found  to  contain  a  cavity,  in  which  there 
moved  freely  a  black  body  that  was  surrounded  by  the  dark 
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fluid  material  already  meotioned.  Microscopical  examination 
revealed  that  the  growth  consisted  almost  entirely  of  round- 
celled  pigmented  elements,  with  a  very  sparse  stroma.  The 
mass,  which  was  free  in  the  center,  was  doubtless  the  original 
swelling  or  lymphatic  gland  noticed  tirst  hy  the  i)atient  in  the 
neck.  Tiie  thick  melanotic  envelope  inclosing  this  glandular  hody 
apparently  represented  the  degenerated  glandular  capsule.  The 
wound  was  closed  by  a  few  silver- wire  sutures,  and  healed  hy  first 
intention.  Early  recurrence  of  the  disease  was  to  be  expected. 
Fibeo-Mtoma  of  the  Sokotum. — Dr.  W.  T.  Bull  presented 
a  specimen  accompanied  by  the  following  history  :  H.  G.  F., 
forty-eight  years  of  age,  and  married,  entered  St.  Luke's  Hos- 
pital October  16,  1882.  He  gave  no  specific  history;  there  was 
no  history  of  cancer  in  the  family ;  there  was  no  history  of  trau- 
matism. About  twenty  years  ago  the  patient  first  noticed  a 
small,  hard  lump,  about  the  size  of  a  marble,  in  the  lower  part  ot 
the  right  side  of  the  scrotum.  There  was  neither  pain  nor  ten- 
derness on  pressure,  nor  discomfort  of  any  kind.  This  mass 
gradually  increased  in  size  until  two  or  three  years  ago,  since 
which  time  it  has  grown  much  more  rapidly.  On  admission,  he 
complained  only  of  the  weight  and  inconvenience.  The  scrotum 
formed  a  tumor  as  large  as  a  child's  head,  the  enlargement  being 
on  the  right  side.  The  skin  was  normal,  witli  large  veins,  the 
tumor  was  ovoid  in  shape,  and  reached  upward  as  far  as  the 
external  abdominal  ring,  which  was  dilated  and  filled  up  when 
standing  by  a  hernial  protrusion  as  large  as  a  goose-egg,  which 
could  bo  easily  returned.  The  surface  of  the  tumor  was  smooth, 
but  uneven,  and  marked  by  several  rounded  projections  which 
wei-e  semi-fluctuating.  The  right  testicle  was,  on  its  lower  end, 
softer  than  the  lelt,  and  apparently  somewhat  flattened,  but  mov- 
able in  the  tunica  vaginalis.  The  circumference  of  the  tumor  at 
its  upper  limit  was  fifteen  inches,  at  its  lower  part  eighteen  inch  es 
and  was  of  firm,  elastic  consistence,  and  not  at  all  tender.  There 
was  no  pain,  either  from  it  or  the  hernia.  The  patient  had  worn 
no  support.  There  were  no  enlarged  glands.  Removal  was  ad- 
vised. The  parts  were  washed  with  a  solution  of  carbolic  acid 
(1-40),  after  which  ether  was  administered.  Dr.  Bull  was  as- 
sisted at  the  operation  by  Dr.  George  A.  Peters  and  Dr.  R.  F. 
Weir.  The  hernial  protrusion  was  put  back  and  held,  the  tunics 
covering  the  tumor  were  dissected  down  to  the  capsule,  and  the 
cord  exposed.  A  strong  ligature  was  placed  round  the  cord 
two  inches  from  the  tumor,  and  held  by  the  forceps;  the  cord 
was  then  cut  across  about  one  inch  from  the  tumor,  and  it  ap- 
peared normal,  but  it  was  evident  at  once  that  the  lower  end 
of  the  hernial  sac,  which  was  adherent  to  the  surface  of  the  tu- 
rn or  over  a  space  as  large  as  half  a  dollar,  had  been  cut  across 
with  it.  The  blood-vessels  were  ligated  with  catgut,  the  wound 
in  the  pe  ritonmum  was  united  by  continuous  catgut  suture,  the 
irregular  portion  of  redundant  scrotum  was  cut  off  with  the 
scissors,  a  drainage  tube  was  introduced,  and  the  wound  was 
closed  with  sutures  of  carbolized  silk.  Iodoform,  peat  bags,  and 
absorbent  cotton  were  used  iu  tbe  dressing.  The  patient  was 
discharged  from  the  hospital,  cured,  November  13th.  The  her- 
nial protrusion  was  diminished  in  size,  and  was  retained  by  a 
truss.  The  tumor  weighed  three  pounds  and  a  half.  It  had 
been  examined  by  Dr.  Satterthwaite,  who  reported  that  it  was  a 
composite  growth,  consisting  chiefly  of  ordinary  fibrous  tissue, 
to  a  less  extent  of  fatty  tissue,  and  to  a  still  less  degree  of  non. 
striated  muscular  tissue.  It  was  situated  behind  the  cord,  which 
was  lengthened,  but  otherwise  uuaft'ected,  and  above  the  right 
testicle,  which  was  normal,  as  was  also  its  tunica  vaginalis 
The  origin  of  the  growth  was  apparently  from  subcutaneous 
connective  tissue,  its  outer  layers  forming  a  sac  that  was  infil- 
trated with  lime  salts  over  most  of  the  surface,  while,  where 
depositions  were  absent,  there  were  small  hernial  protrusions 
of  tumor  substance. 
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A  STATED  meeting  was  held  January  16,  1883,  Dr.  C.  C. 
Lee,  President,  in  the  chair. 

Needle  foe  tue  Passage  of  AVike  oe  other  Sutuees. — 
Dr.  W.  M.  Chambeelain  described  a  needle  wliich  he  had  seen 
used  by  Dr.  Sands  in  an  operation  for  tying  the  femoral  artery. 
It  was  the  invention  of  Colin,  of  Paris.  It  involved  the  prin- 
ciple of  Peaslee's  needle,  over  which,  however,  it  possessed  cer- 
tain advantages.  The  shaft  was  much  more  slender,  and  near 
the  point,  which  was  slightly  flattened,  was  a  notch  for  the  re- 
ception of  the  sutui'e.  This  notch  could  be  covered  by  pushing 
home  a  sliding  sheath.  The  needle  passed  through  the  tissues 
with  ease  and  without  laceration,  and  the  suture  was  placed 
with  the  least  possible  trouble. 

The  pathologist.  Dr.  H.  J.  Gaeeigues,  presented  the  follow- 
ing reports : 

I. — On  the  Specimen  of  Child's  Litng,  presented  January 
2,  1883,  by  Dr.  Dawson.  The  alveoli  are  in  many  places  filled 
with  round  cells.  In  some,  the  alveoli  have  altogether  disap- 
peared, and  in  their  stead  we  find  large  fields  composed  of  simi- 
lar cells.  In  some  alveoli  the  endothelial  cells  are  seen  break- 
ing down  and  forming  such  cells  by  endogenous  proliferation. 
The  connective  tissue  between  the  alveoli  is  likewise  crowded 
with  such  inflammatory  elements.  Nowhere  is  found  a  fibrinous 
exudation.     The  diagnosis  is,  therefore,  catarrhal  pneumonia. 

II. — On  Specimens  of  Fallopian  Tubes  eemoved  by  Mr. 
Lawson  Tait,  presented  December  5,  1882,  by  Dr.  T.  A.  Emmet. 

1.  The  first  specimen  presents  an  oval  body  as  large  as  a 
hen's  egg.  It  is  filled  with  pus.  The  wall  varies  from  three  to 
five  millimetres  in  thickness,  and  is  only  composed  of  inflamed 
connective-tisane  fibers  interspersed  with  round  cells,  and  con- 
tains neither  muscular  fibers' nor  ovarian  stroma.  The  cavity 
is  continuous  with  the  caliber  of  the  Fallopian  tube,  which  is 
as  thick  as  a  little  finger,  and  likewise  contains  pus.  It  can  be 
cut  open  fi'om  one  end  to  the  other.  The  lumen  is  not  enlarged. 
Diagnosis,  pyosalpinx. 

2.  The  second  specimen  is'composed  of  an  apparently  healthy 
ovary  covered  all  over  with  a  false  membrane,  and  a  piece  of 
Fallopian  tube  seven  centimetres  in  length.  The  fimbrige  are 
gone.  In  the  outer  half  the  characteristic  longitudinal  folds  of 
the  mucous  membrane  are  still  visible.  The  inner  half  forms 
a  sac  of  the  size  of  a  pigeon's  egg,  with  very  thin  walls.  It 
communicates  with  the  other  half,  but  is  otherwise  completely 
closed.  It  contains  a  thick,  grumous  fluid,  in  which  no  organic 
elements  can  be  recognized.  Diagnosis,  hydrosalpinx,  perioo- 
phoritis. 

3.  The  third  phial  contains  four  pieces: 

(1)  A  piece  about  four  centimetres  long  and  as  thick  as  a 
little  finger.  Cut  open,  it  shows  various  cy.sts  of  different  sizes, 
from  that  of  a  pea  to  that  of  a  small  nut.  Microscopical  ex- 
amination shows  connective  tissue  with  many  arteries  like  that 
found  in  the  interior  of,the  ovary  near  the  hilum.  (2)  A  larger 
body  of  the  size  of  a  hen's  egg.  The  cut  surface  shows  small 
cysts  with  coagulated  contents,  and  holes  which  look  like  the 
lumen  of  a  very  much  contorted  tube.  Microscopical  exami- 
nation shows  that  the  tissue  is  chiefly  composed  of  smooth  nms- 
cle  fibers.  This  piece  seems,  therefore,  to  be  a  much  changed 
part  of  a  tube.  It  is  not  the  ovary.  (3)  A  cylindrical  body, 
as  thick  as  a  finger,  bent  together  at  the  ends.  Cut  open,  it 
shows  the  folds  of  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  tube.  (4)  An 
oval  piece,  of  the  size  of  a  small  hen's  egg.  It  is  chiefly  com- 
posed of  a  large  cyst,  with  thin,  smooth  walls,  and  thick,  grumous 
contents,  without  formed  elements.  Another  part  shows  what 
seems  to  be  the  lumen  of  the  tube  surrounded  by  the  foldings  of 
tbe  mucous  membrane.     Diagnosis,  hydrosalpinx. 
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Varicella  simulating  Varioloid. — Dr.  B.  F.  Dawson  re- 
ported a  case  of  varicella  occurring  in  the  Foundling  Asyhim, 
which  simulated  varioloid  so  closely  that  it  was  mistaken  for 
that  disease  by  himself  and  Dr.  Delafield.  The  symptoms  for 
the  first  three  days  were  those  of  varicella;  they  then  became 
much  aggravated ;  the  eruption  took  on  a  pustular  form  and  he- 
came  umbilicated.  The  cutaneous  lesions  of  the  disease  wliich 
afterward  broke  out  among  some  of  the  children  inmates  of  the 
institution  presented  the  same  pustular  and  umbilicated  form, 
but  the  other  symptoms  were  not  aggravated,  being  purely  those 
of  varicella.  lie  inquired  if  similar  cases  had  been  seen  in  the 
city  recently. 

Dr.  A.  S.  Clarke  said  that  at  Christmas  time  lie  was  called 
to  see  a  boy  in  Brooklyn  who  was  suffering,  as  it  was  finally 
determined,  from  varicella,  the  eruption  of  which  on  the  fourth 
day  was  exactly  such  as  Dr.  Dawson  had  described.  The  rest 
of  the  symptoms,  however,  were  not  aggravated,  nor  were  they 
in  other  children  of  the  family  who  took  the  disease. 

Dr.  H.  T.  Hanks  remarked  that  two  or  three  years  ago  he 
treated  a  child  in  whom  an  eruption  resembling  that  of  varinhiid 
broke  out  just  before  the  desquamation  following  an  attack  of 
scarlet  fever  should  have  occurred.  A  well-known  dermatolo- 
gist and^two  other  physicians  believed,  with  himself,  that  the 
case  was  one  of  varioloid.  But  the  examiner  from  the  Board 
of  Health  thought  it  was  one  of  varicella.  The  subsequent  liis- 
tory  of  the  case  seemed  to  confirm  the  view  of  the  physician 
from  the  Board  of  Health. 

Tub  Pkesioent  had  observed  that  the  tendency  of  the  erup- 
tion in  varicella  to  take  on  the  pustular  and  umbilicated  form 
was  greater  in  ill-nourished  children  than  in  those  who  were 
well  nourished  and  had  good  hygienic  surroundings.  This  was 
also  true  of  other  skin  affections,  and  the  explanation  was  evi- 
derjt. 

I'r.  H.  J.  Gaurioiks  remarked  that  about  ten  years  ago, 
during  an  epidemic  of  variola  and  varioloid,  he  sent  a  vaccinated 
child,  two  years  old,  to  the  Small-Pox  Ho.spital  as  a  case  of 
varioloid,  and  it  was  admitted  as  such.  But  the  chief  physician 
of  the  hospital  told  him  afterward  that  the  future  history  of  the 
case  proved  that  it  was  one  of  varicella.  The  entire  body,  how- 
ever, had  been  covered  with  very  prominent  ])apules,  on  the  to]> 
of  which  there  formed  quite  a  small  vesicle  that  resulted  in  an 
nmbilication. 

Dr.  F.  P.  Foster  remarked  that  there  were  several  affections 
which  were  difficult,  so  far  as  the  skin  lesion  was  concerned,  to 
distinguish  from  the  varioliform  diseases.  Ho  believed  there 
were  a  good  many  cases  in  which  it  was  dilficult,  if  not  impos- 
sible, to  make  a  diagnosis,  ba.scd  upon  the  skin  lesion  alone,  be- 
tween varicella  and  small-pox.  Umbilication  was  of  comi)ara- 
tively  little  importance  as  a  differential  sign  ;  it  certainly  was 
not  conflned^to  the  lesions  of  small-pox.  It  might  occur  in  vari- 
cella, and  in  purely  local  di.<iea.ses.  It  was  not  due  to  the  essen- 
tial nature  of  the  disease,  but  to  the  course  which  the  individual 
cutaneous  lesions  might  tflke,  occurring  in  those  of  slow  growth 
in  consequence  of  desiccation  of  the  center  during  the  enlarge- 
ment of  the  periphery.  According  to  this  view,  it  was  evident 
that  any  vesiculo-pustular  eruption  might  undergo  n  develop- 
ment which  would  lead  to  [umbilication.  There  were  many 
features  of  distinction  between  varicella  and  small-pox.  Per- 
haps no  single  one,  however,  was  i>athognomonic.  That  men- 
tioned by  Dr.  tiarrigues  was  doubtless  the  most  distinctive — 
namely,  the  rapidity  with  which  the  eruption  developed  in  vari- 
cella, and  the  fact  that  the  lesion  was  a  vesicle  almost  from  the 
beginning,  whereas  in  small -pox  it  began  as  a  jiapulc. 

Antk-i'artum  H.F.MORRnAOE. — Dr.  Hanks  narrated  the  fol- 
lowing cases  which  he  had  seen  in  consultation  some  time  be- 
fore: The  first  oaso  was  that  of  a  multipara,  about  thirty-three 


years  of  age,  who,  at  4  p.  m.  one  day  during  the  ninth  month  ot 
pregnancy,  was  taken  suddenly,  without  apparent  cause,  with 
profuse  liiBmorrhage.  Dr.  Hanks  was  called  at  nine  o'clock  in 
the  evening.  Her  physician  had  been  unable  to  check  the  b»m- 
orrhage,  which  had  continued  with  occa-sional  intermissions 
up  to  that  hour.  Believing  that  he  heard  pulsation  of  the  fa-tal 
heart,  Dr.  Flanks  suggested  immediate  delivery.  Ether  was  ad- 
ministered, the  cervix  was  quickly  dilated,  by  means  of  his  own 
egg-shaped,  hard-rubber  dilators,  not  more  than  five  minatcs 
being  occupied,  the  forceps  was  applied  to  the  head,  and  deliv- 
ery of  a  full-sized  living  child  was  soon  effected.  The  woman 
had  no  further  hasmorrhage  after  delivery,  and  rallied  slightly, 
but  died  after  twenty  minutes.  The  placenta  was  expelled  natn- 
rally.  On  examination,  some  indications  were  found  which 
showed  that  there  might  have  been  a  slight  separation  of  the 
[ilacenta  from  its  attachment.  But  they  were  not  positive.  In 
no  other  way  could  he  account  for  the  hemorrhage.  The  case 
w-s  of  interest :  1.  Because  a  living  child  was  extracted  after 
an  alarming  and,  as  it  proved  to  the  mother,  fatal  hicraorrhage. 
2.  Because  it  illustrated  the  advantage  of  the  egg-shaped  hard- 
rubber  dilators  in  cases  wiiere  a  little  time  might  be  all-impor- 
tant to  both  mother  and  child. 

The  second  case  was  tliat  of  a  woman  who  at  the  fifth 
month  had  profuse  hajmorrhage,  which  her  physician  attributed 
to  placenta  prsBvia.  Hajmorrhage  occurred  again  at  the  ninth 
month,  when  the  patient  was  in  labor.  Dr.  Hanks,  being 
called  in  consultation,  found  the  cervix  considerably  dilated  and 
filled  by  the  placenta,  which  was  easily  detached  from  the  bor- 
der of  the  cervix  with  the  hand.  A  little  chloroform  was  ad- 
ministered, and  extraction  by  the  feet  was  readily  eflfected.  The 
child  lived,  and  the  mother,  who  had  been  nearly  exsanguinated, 
al.-)0  made  a  very  rapid  recovery.  Dr.  Hanks  accepted  the  sug- 
gestion made  by  Dr.  Mundi- — that  it  was  better  to  class  the  sec- 
ond case  among  those  of  placenta  prtevia  th.an  among  those  of 
so-called  ante-parlum  hemorrhage. 

Ovarian  Cystoma  treated  nv  Partial  Removal  and 
Drainage. — Dr.  James  B.  Hinter  related  a  case,  which  wag 
that  of  an  unmarried  woman,  twenty-three  years  of  age,  who 
was  supposed  to  be  suffering  from  an  ovarian  tumor  dating  back 
four  or  five  years.  The  history  presented  no  unusual  features. 
On  cutting  down  upon  the  tumor,  on  December  2,  1882,  it  was 
found,  much  to  his  surprise,  to  be  a  cyst  firmly  adherent  behind 
the  uterus,  and  impossible  to  remove.  About  two  thirds  of  the 
tumor  was  then  excised,  some  small  tumors  within  the  larger 
one  were  broken  up  with  the  hand,  the  cavity  was  cleaned,  and 
the  edges  of  the  lower  third  of  the  sac  were  stitched  to  the  ab- 
dominal wound,  the  upper  part  of  which  was  treate«l  according 
to  the  usual  method.  A  hard-rubber  drainage  tube  was  intro- 
duced, and  carbolized  water  was  injected  whenever  there  was 
any  offensive  odor.  Peritonitis  developing,  rubber  coils,  through 
which  cold  water  passed,  were  applied  to  the  head  and  aWo- 
men  whenever  the  temperature  rose  much  above  100"  Fahr. 
The  elevation  of  the  temperature  subsided  at  the  end  of  a  week, 
the  discbarge  from  within  the  sac  ceased  to  be  offensive,  and 
the  patient  made  a  rapid  recovery.  Peat-bags,  which  seemed  to 
answer  a  very  good  purpose,  were  employed  afterward  in  dress- 
ing the  wound.  Dr.  Hunter  said,  in  reply  to  a  question  by  the 
President,  that  peritonitis  seemed  to  be  due  to  the  handling 
rather  than  to  imperfect  draina^.  To  a  question  by  Dr.  Cham- 
berlain, whether  any  portion  of  the  cavity  of  the  tumor  was 
closed  by  sutures  separately  from  the  abdominal  wound,  Dr. 
Hunter  replied  in  the  negative. 

The  President  remarked,  witli  reference  to  the  method  of 
treating  the  tumor  .as  mentioned  by  Dr.  Chamberlain,  that  he 
considered  it  unsafe.  In  a  certain  case  in  which  he  closed  the 
lower  portion  of  the  sac  separately  with  carbolized-silk  ligatures 
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an  abscess  formed,  free  drainage  was  impracticable,  and  septic 
peritonitis  developed.  The  abdominal  wound  was  reopened, 
but  the  patient  died. 

Death  after  Thaohelorehapht. — Dr.  P.  F.  MuNnfi  related 
a  rase  as  follows:  Three  or  four  weeks  ago  a  woman  entered 
Mt.  Sinai  Hospital  to  be  treated  for  laceration  of  the  cervix 
uteri  and  for  accompanying  cystocele  and  proctocele.  The 
uterus  could  be  drawn  down  to  the  vulval  outlet  bj  the  slightest 
traction  without  producing  any  pain.  The  laceration  was  re- 
paired without  the  administration  of  an  aniesthetic.  The  patient 
did  not  complain  of  much  pain.  After  the  operation  the  tem- 
perature rose  to  104°  Fahr.,  but  was  reduced  to  102°  by  the  use 
of  quinine  and  ice-water  applications  to  the  abdomen.  Hot  car- 
bolized  vaginal  injections  were  given.  The  temperature  then 
ranged  from  101°  to  103°  for  ten  days.  There  was  an  offensive 
bloody  discharge  from  the  vagina.  The  sutures  were  not  re- 
moved until  the  eighth  day,  when  union  was  found  to  be  per- 
fect. The  temperature  remained  between  101°  and  102°  for 
several  days  after  the  removal  of  the  sutures,  but  the  patient's 
condition  was  very  low  ;  she  complained  of  no  pain.  Qui- 
nine, opium,  and  stimulants  were  administered,  but  death  took 
place  about  the  fourteenth  day  after  the  operation.  The  autop- 
sy showed  general  peritonitis.  There  had  been  no  signs  of 
peritonitis  before  the  removal  of  the  stitches,  and  Dr.  Mund6 
thought  the  patient  must  have  been  suflering  from  septicrenjia. 
It  was  probable,  in  the  light  of  the  autopsy,  that  there  must 
have  been  a  gradual  development  of  peritonitis  from  the  uterine 
envelopes  upward  until  it  became  general. 

Dr.  Hunter  remarked,  with  regard  to  the  cause  of  death  in 
the  case  of  the  patient  upon  whom  he  had  operated  for  lacera- 
tion of  the  cervix,  and  to  which  Dr.  Mund6  had  referred,  that 
there  was  salpingitis,  and  it  was  supposed  the  tube  had  ruptured, 
although  an  autopsy  could  not  be  obtained  to  demonstrate  the 
fact.  The  uterine  cavity  was  also  curetted  with  a  sharp  curette 
at  the  time  of  the  operation  for  repairing  the  cervix. 

Diagnosis  of  Ureteritis  by  Palpation. — Dr.  MuNofi  also 
narrated  this  case,  which  was  interesting  specially  with  regard 
to  diagnosis.  The  patient  presented  herself  last  fall  with  symp- 
toms of  cystitis  and  pain  on  micturition.  The  urine  contained 
pus,  with  bladder  epithelium.  A  prescription  of  benzoate  of 
sodium  and  triticum  repens  gave  considerable  relief.  The  pa- 
tient complained  every  day  for  about  a  week  of  severe  paroxys- 
mal pain  extending  from  the  lumbar  region  on  the  left  side 
toward  the  bladder.  Considerable  opium  was  required  to  re- 
lieve pain.  Dr.  Mund6  made  the  diagnosis  of  possible  renal  cal- 
cuh  passing  down  the  ureter,  but  thought  it  more  likely  a  case 
of  catarrhal  inflammation  of  the  ureter.  These  symptoms  dis- 
appeared under  treatment,  and  the  amount  of  epithelium  from 
tlie  bladder  greatly  diminished  under  injections.  About  New 
Year's  day  Dr.  Mund6  was  again  called,  and  found  the  patient 
suffering  from  all  the  symptoms  of  acute  indigestiou,  and  about 
ten  days  later  she  again  complained  of  pain  in  the  left  groin 
Repeated  vaginal  examinations  revealed  no  abnormal  condition 
until  January  11,  1883,  when,  greatly  to  his  surprise,  he  felt 
what  appeared  like  a  whip-cord,  of  about  the  size  of  a  goose- 
quill,  rtmning  from  the  neighborhood  of  the  base  of  the  bladder 
upward  and  backward  in  the  direction  of  the  vaginal  pouch  on 
the  left  side.  It  was  exquisitely  tender.  The  patient  was  stih 
complaining  of  pain  in  the  left  groin.  The  urine  showed  ure- 
teric epithelium  and  a  less  amount  of  vesical  epithelium  than 
formerly.  Having  never  before  felt  the  ureter  through  the 
vagina.  Dr.  Mund6  asked  Dr.  Emmet  to  see  the  case.  Dr.  Emmet 
stated  that  it  was  the  first  instance  of  the  kind  wliich  he  had 
seen.  They  agreed  in  the  diagnosis  of  ureteritis.  Dr.  Emmet 
expressed  the  opinion  that  there  was  vesico-vaginal  cellulitis, 
and  that  the  serous  exudation  had  pressed  the  thickened  ureter 


downward,  and,  in  order  to  confirm  this  view,  suggested  that  the 
temperature  be  taken  in  this  neighborhood  per  vaginam.  The 
temperature  was  found  t'>  be  103-2.5°  Fahr.  It  was  not  taken 
elsewhere,  but  it  did  not  seem  much  elevated. 

With  regard  to  the  first  case  reported  by  Dr.  Mund6,  Dr. 
Hunter  said  that  abont  two  years  ago  he  closed  a  laceration  of 
the  cervix  in  a  very  healthy,  strong  woman,  thirty-two  years  of 
age,  inserting  about  ten  sutures,  and  three  days  after  the  oper- 
ation a  local  peritonitis  developed,  and  the  patient  was  very 
sick,  but  finally  recovered.  The  sutures  were  removed  three  or 
four  weeks  after  the  operation,  and  union  was  found  to  be  per- 
fect. 

Dr.  Chamberlain  said  that  in  Dr.  Mund^'s  case,  the  sutures 
having  been  removed  on  the  eighth  day,  and  perfect  union 
found,  septicasmia  from  the  wound  seemed  improbable. 

Dr.  GARRionES  thought  it  would  be  interesting,  in  the  light 
of  recent  discussions  in  England  upon  tlie  danger  of  the  oper- 
ation of  trachelorrhaphy,  to  know  how  many  deaths  had  oc- 
curred in  connection  with  the  operation  in  this  country. 

Dr.  Bache  MoE.  Emmet  remarked  that  the  only  fatal  case 
which  had  occurred  in  the  Woman's  Hospital  for  a  great  many 
years  was  one  in  which  the  cause  was  directly  traceable  to  ex- 
posure to  a  draught  at  the  window. 

With  regard  to  Dr.  Mund6's  second  case.  Dr.  Gareigues  re- 
marked that  while  he  had  never  diagnosticated  a  swollen  con- 
dition of  the  ureter  by  a  vaginal  examination,  he  should  think 
it  quite  possible  to  do  so  in  such  a  case  as  Dr.  Mnnd6  had  de- 
scribed, in  which  the  location  of  the  cord  which  had  been  felt 
corresponded  to  the  position  which  the  ureter  would  naturally 
assume  in  that  state.  He  then  described  the  relations  of  the 
ureter  to  the  pelvic  organs  as  he  had  found  them  in  recent  ana- 
tomical investigations. 

Henry  J.  Garrigties,  M.  D., 

B.  F.  Dawson,  M.  D., 

Frank  P.  Foster,  M.  D.,  ex-officio, 

Committee  on  Puhlkation. 
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CODES  OF  ETHICS.  — A   CORRESPONDENCE    BETWEEN    DR. 
AU.STIN  FLINT   AND   DR.   FORDYCE   BARKER. 

New  York,  March  19, 18S3. 
To  the  Editor  of  the  Neio  York  Medical  Journal  : 

Sib:  Dr.  Barker  has  lundly  complied  with  my  request,  in  permit- 
ting me  to  send  you  for  publication  a  letter  embracing  replies  to  cer- 
tain inquiries  contained  in  a  note  to  him,  which  is  also  inclosed. 

[Db.  Flint  to  Dr.  Babker.] 

"418  Fifth  Avenue,  Mareh  17, 1SS3. 

"  Dear  Dr.  Barker  :  From  the  report  of  your  remarks  at  the  meet- 
ing of  the  New  York  Academy  of  Medicine  held  on  the  evening  of 
March  15th,  contained  in  the  New  Yorli  '  Tribune,'  I  quote  as  follows: 

"  '  Dr.  Fordyce  Barker,  in  opening  the  subject  for  debate,  empha- 
sized its  great  importance,  but  called  attention  to  the  fact  that  no  leg- 
islative acts  were  efficient  that  were  either  in  advance  of  public  senti- 
ment, or  were  not  sustained  by  public  opinion.  The  influence  of  all 
such  acts  could  be  only  injurious,  as  leading  to  disregard  and  con- 
tempt.' 

"  Applying  this  sound  principle  to  the  question  which  now  engages 
the  attention  of  the  medical  profession  of  this  State,  namely,  the  ques- 
tion as  to  the  substitution  of  the  '  new  '  for  the  '  old  code '  of  medical 
ethics;  1.  Is  it  not  unwise  to  consider  the  question  as  settled  by  a 
small  plurality  of  votes  ?  2.  In  a  matter  of  such  great  importance,  in- 
volving as  it  does  the  liability  to  a  division  of  the  profession  into  two 
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parties,  does  not  a  sound  policy  dictate  that  there  should  be  at  least 
some  approach  to  unanimity  of  sentiment  ?  3.  Is  it  not  best  that  those 
who  entertain  opposing  views  should  be  content  to  await  longer  delib- 
eration and  a  fuller  expression  of  opinions  throughout  the  State,  with 
the  expectation  that  there  will  be  a  nearer  approach  to  unanimity  than 
is  now  apparent  ? 

"In  venturing  to  make  these  inquiries,  on  the  score  of  a  long  and 
intimate  friendship,  I  believe  it  to  be  quite  unnecessary  to  say  that  no 
one  can  attribute  your  action,  now  or  heretofore,  to  any  other  motives 
than  a  sincere  desire  to  promote  the  best  interests  of  our  profession, 
and  the  wclfiirc  of  mankind.  Very  truly  yours, 

"A.  Flint." 

[Dii.  Hakkkr  to  I)b.  Flint.] 

"24  East  TiirRTT-Eitinni  Street 
"  March  IS,  1883. 
"My  nEAR  Dr.  Flint:  I  thank  you  most  warmly  for  your  kind  let- 
ter,  which   I   received   last  evening,  and  which  I  will  answer  most 
frankly. 

"  I  am  in  entire  agreement  with  you  to  the  extent  that  I  should  an- 
swer each  of  your  questions  unequivocally  in  the  adirmatiTC,  and  I  will 
briefly  give  my  reasons  for  thus  answering  each  of  them. 

"  To  your  first  question  I  should  reply  that  it  is  even  more  impor- 
tant that  the  new  code  of  ethics  rcceully  adopted  by  the  Medical  Soci- 
ety of  the  State  of  New  York  should  not  be  in  advance  of  the  public 
sentiment  of  the  profession,  and  that  it  should  be  sustained  by  public 
opinion,  than  in  ordinary  legislation,  because  of  certain  peculiarities  in 
this  which  do  not  ordinarily  have  any  influence  or  bearing  on  the  efh- 
ciency  of  legislative  acts. 

"To  many  minds,  the  new  code  seems  to  abrogate,  or  rather  by  its 
silence  to  release  the  profession  from,  certain  obligations  or  duties 
which  all  wise  and  good  men  in  the  profession  deem  imperative;  and 
all  such  must  have  the  conviction,  and  act  in  accordance  with  the  feel- 
ing, that  moral  duties  are  always  obligatory,  and  that  the  silence  of  a 
code  can  not  release  any  one  from  such  duties.  The  question,  thero- 
I'ore,  must  mainly  rest  upon  the  point,  whether  freedom  of  personal 
juilgmcnt  may,  under  certain  conditions,  be  wi.se  and  safe  for  the  pro- 
fession at  the  present  time.  It  is  not  pertinent  to  our  correspondence 
to  discuss  this  point,  but  simply  to  state  the  fact.  The  new  code 
makes  no  new  enactments,  but  adds  a  new  permissive  clause,  which 
many  deem  dangerous  to  the  best  interct'ts  in  lowering  its  standard  of 
morals  and  honor. 

"  Second. — It  is  not  settled  by  a  plurality  of  votes,  because  it  will 
not  add  to  the  freedom  of  individual  action  on  the  part  of  those  whose 
honest  convictions  are  opposed  to  such  freedom. 

"  Third. — I  can  not  conceive  that  any  one  would  hesitate  to  answer 
this  question  adirmatively,  and  it  is  therefore  (piite  unnccessarT  to 
assign  any  reasons  for  such  an  answer.  I  think  that  we  may  all  rc- 
.joice  that  in  this  State,  for  some  months  to  come,  the  subject  is  not  a 
question  of  votes,  and  can  have  no  taint  of  medical  politics. 

"  But,  as  by  your  kindness  I  now  have  the  door,  I  hope  that  it  will 
not  bo  regarded  as  obtrusive  or  presumptuous  if  I  venture  to  offer 
some  additional  suggestions,  not  called  out  by  you,  but  which  seem  to 
me  pertinent. 

"  No  one  can  deplore  more  strongly  than  myself  the  fact  that  the 
(luestionof  the  old  and  new  codes  in  this  Stale  has  divided  the  profession 
in  this  country  into  two  hostile  camps,  and  has  given  rise  to  bitter  contro- 
Acrsy  and  personal  feelings,  which  have  for  the  time  being  interrupted 
the  harmony  and  good-fellowship  of  many  who  are  cfpially  actuateil  by 
an  earnest  desire  to  do  their  duly  to  the  profession  and  to  the  public. 
Hut  the  issue  would  have  to  come  some  time,  as  the  opinions  of  some 
men  of  honest  convictions,  unquestioned  integrity,  and  earnest  pur- 
pose, had  become  so  pronounced  and  potential  that  the  questions  In- 
volved had  to  be  met  and  settled.  I  am  so  much  of  an  optimist  as  to 
believe  that  the  result  of  Ihe  discussion  will  be  for  good  eventually,  in 
elevating  the  standard  of  professional  morals  in  relation  to  the  con- 
duct ot  physicians  to  each  other  and  tj  the  public.  What  is  wanted 
is,  n  thorough  discussion  of  the  principles  which  underlie  medical 
ethics,  in  the  same  spirit  and  tone  which  characterijic  the  article  in  the 
"NewTork  Medical  Journal,"  as  thc_comincncenient  of  a  scries  on 


the  subject ;  and  the  discussion  should  also  include  the  queetions  of 
the  utility,  expediency,  and  efflciency  of  such  codes. 

"  If  the  wise  and  good  men  of  the  profession,  holding  divergent 
views,  would  unite  in  such  a  discussion,  in  a  spirit  of  candor  and  hon- 
est purpose,  would  not  a  greater  good  be  secured  than  can  be  attained 
by  public  debates  in  our  large  medical  societies,  which  almost  neces- 
sarily involve  personal  feeling  and  the  imput4ition  of  bad  niolivcs,  and 
in  which  the  wish  to  triumph  is  stronger  than  the  desire  to  convince  ? 
Such  debates  are  productive  of  little  good,  as  they  are  invariably  tinged 
with  partisan  views,  and  so  far  commit  both  speakers  and  hearers  to 
one  side  or  the  other  that  their  minds  are  not  in  such  a  receptive  con- 
dition as  to  be  influenced  by  reason  and  judgment  without  the  bias  of 
personal  feeling. 

"  Is  it  not  possible,  in  this  way,  to  avoid  the  danger  of  an  unprofit^ 
able,  useless,  and  unfortunate  discussion  at  the  next  meeting  of  the 
American  Medical  Association,  by  postponing  all  consideration  of  the 
subject,  and  appointing  a  committee  of  representative  men  now  hold- 
ing opposing  views,  to  report  at  a  subsequent  meeting;  and  thug  secure 
a  'nearer  approach  to  unanimity,'  whicli  you  and  every  one  else  must 
desire  and  hope  for.  I  feel  some  delicacy  in  throwing  out  this  sugges- 
tion, because,  as  you  know,  it  has  generally  been  out  of  my  power  to 
attend  ihese  meetings,  and  I  therefore  may  be  considered  as  an  indif- 
ferent member. 

"I  remain  yours,  faithfully, 

"  FounYCE  Barker." 
Very  truly  yours, 

ArsTiN  Flint. 

TOE   HOME   FOR   CONVALESCENTS. 

New  York,  Mardi  10,  18SS. 
To  Ihe  Editor  of  l/tc  Xrw  York  .\fcdical  Journal  : 

Sir:  The  managers  of  "The  New  York  Home  for  Convalescents," 
of  433  East  118th  Street,  have  understood  that  a  like  institution  in 
another  city  was  lately  spoken  of  in  a  medical  journal  as  the  only 
"  Home  "  of  the  kind  in  the  United  States.  Accordingly,  they  have 
asked  me,  as  one  of  the  staff,  to  call  your  attention  to  the  fact  that  a 
Home  for  Convalescents  under  the  above  name  was  incorporated  in 
New  York  in  1880. 

When  first  opened  it  had  only  six  beds,  but,  by  persistent  efforts, 
the  institution  being  supported  entirely  by  voluntary  contributions,  the 
number  has  now  been  increased  to  twenty,  and  many  more  could  be 
filled.  There  is  no  doubt  that  this  charity  gives  us  that  which  has 
been  urgently  needed. 

Miss  Louisa  Houghton,  to  whom  the  honor  of  establishing  the 
Home  is  very  much  due,  was  moved  to  the  work  in  consequence  of 
living  near  one  of  our  wealthiest  hospitals.  She  frequently  found  sit- 
ting on  her  steps  discharged  patients,  no  doubt  well  so  far  as  actual 
disease  went,  yet  weak  and  tired  and  homeless,  without  friends  to 
help  or  work  to  support  them.  To  such  she  felt  that  a  couple  of 
weeks  rest  in  some  pleasant  home  would  often  make  all  the  differ- 
ence between  destruction  and  a  successful  life,  and  she  did  not  rest 
until  her  Home  was  founded. 

From  the  somewhat  different  standpoint  of  a  hospital  resident,  I 
have  had  an  experience  fully  confirming  the  need  of  such  a  retreat ; 
and  while  I  believe  that  many  charities  (either  because  they  are  un- 
necessary  or  ili-administered,  or  on  account  of  relieving  men  of  their 
natural  resprnsibililies)  do  harm  as  well  as  good,  I  feel  that  this  one, 
without  these  drawbacks,  is  of  extreme  use. 

At  present  the  limited  funds  of  the  institution  confine  its  charity 
to  women,  and  even  now  there  is  a  small  mortgage  to  be  pajd  off. 
The  managers,  however,  are  anxious  to  open  it  to  men. 

They  would  be  very  glad  to  have  physicians  or  others  call  at  the 
Home,  which  occupies  a  cheerful  house  in  a  pleasant  neighlvorhood, 
feeling  sure  any  visitor  will  be  satisfied  with  its  arrangement  and 
management. 

If  physicians,  with  their  great  opportunities  of  interesting  others, 
will  kindly  take  a  little  interest  in  an  institution  of  such  u-e,  and  so 
nearly  connected  with  their  own  work,  the  future  of  the  Home  will  be 
assured.  Yours  respectfully, 

Stact  B.  Colliss, 
lOil  East  Thirtt-fhth  Stsut. 
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Chloral  TItdrate  as  a  Vesicant. — Dr.  F.  D.  Ritter,  of  Gaines, 
ta  ,  writes  to  Dr.  T.  Gaillard  Thomas,  as  follows  :  "  In  complying  with 
your  request,  I  write  you  concerning  my  experience  with  chloral  hy- 
drate as  a  vesicant.  Some  three  years  ago  I  accidentally  discovered 
that  when  powdered  chloral,  sprinkled  upon  ordinary  adhesive  plaster 
and  melted  by  a  gentle  hoat  (not  more  than  enough  to  cause  the 
plaster  to  adhere  to  the  flesh),  is  applied  while  warm  to  the  part 
where  the  blister  is  wanted,  within  three  minutes  a  gentle  heat  is  felt, 
increasing  in  intensity  for  about  three  minutes  more  till  it  is  like  a 
burn,  then  gradually  easing  off,  until,  at  the  end  of  ten  minutes,  the 
parts  feel  free  from  pain.  The  secondary  eifect  is  soothing ;  in  some 
instances  within  half  an  hour  a  second  burning  is  felt,  though  not  so 
intense  as  at  first,  nor  so  lasting.  If,  at  the  end  of  ten  minutes,  or  as 
soon  as  pain  has  subsided,  the  plaster  be  taken  off,  the  surface  is 
found  as  effectually  denuded  as  by  a  cantharidal  plaster  after  six 
hours,  though  the  discharge  is  not  so  great.  Thus,  within  ten  min- 
utes the  work  of  an  old-fashioned  blister  is  accomplished ;  and  the 
great  advantages  of  the  chloral  plaster  over  the  cantharidal  are  :  1st. 
Its  rapidity  of  action,  thus  relieving  pain,  and  producing  the  counter- 
irritation  upon  an  engorged  organ  before  the  congestive  action  has  had 
time  to  pass  into  more  than  the  congestive  stage;  2d.  Its  ease  of  ap- 
plication; 3d.  It  need  never  be  taken  off  to  have  the  blister  dressed; 
but  the  original  plaster  may  remain  until  the  sore  is  entirely  healed, 
and  the  plaster  loosens  and  comes  off  itself.  This  is  in  part  my 
experience,  and  I  would  have  given  it  to  the  profession  before,  but 
supposed  it  was  well  known." 

The  New  York  Polyclinic  has  established  a  reading-room  where 
all  the  leading  medical  journals  are  kept  for  the  use  of  the  physicians 
studying  at  that  Institution.  As  further  showing  the  appreciation  with 
which  the  Polyclinic  is  meeting,  we  may  mention  the  fact  that  it  has 
been  found  necessary  to  add  a  third  professor  of  gynaecology  to  the 
faculty.  We  understand  that  the  position  has  been  accepted  by  Dr. 
James  B.  Hunter. 

Transfusion  of  BLOon. — Dr.  Thomas  G.  Morton,  of  Philadelphia,  is 
desirous  of  securing  the  histories  of  all  unpublished  cases  of  transfusion 
of  blood  which  have  occurred  in  this  country;  and,  on  application,  will 
be  happy  to  furnish  blanks  for  their  registration. — Med.  News. 

The  New  York  Code  of  Ethics. — The  "Medical  Bulletin,"  of 
Philadelphia,  thus  concludes  an  editorial  article:  "The  New  York 
State  Medical  Society  is  certainly  to  be  congratulated  on  the  settle- 
ment of  this  much-vexed  question,  at  least  for  the  time  being.  We 
hope  the  action  they  have  taken  is  a  wise  one.  Notwithstanding  the 
ardor  with  which  the  question  has  been  argued  on  both  sides,  and  the 
professional  feelings  that  such  an  argument  is  liable  to  give  rise  to,  noth- 
ing occurred  to  injure  the  harmonious  relations  of  the  members  present. 
Whatever  the  reasons  that  actuated  either  side,  they  certainly  can  not 
be  characterized  as  sinister  or  discreditable.  We  have  no  reason  to 
believe  that  either  side  were  actuated  by  secret  motives,  and  regret  that 
insinuations  to  that  eifect  have  been  made.  The  effect  of  this  action 
will  debar  the  New  York  State  Medical  Society  from  affiliation  with 
other  medical  bodies  with  which  it  has  hitherto  worked  in  harmony, 
and,  as  usual,  this  year  their  delegates  will  be  refused  admission  as 
representatives  to  the  American  Medical  Association." 

It  will  be  remembered  that  no  such  delegates  were  chosen. 

Medical  Society  of  the  State  of  Pennsylvania. — It  is  announced 
that  the  next  annual  meeting  of  the  society  will  be  held  at  Norristown 
on  the  9th  of  May. 

Columbus  Medical  College. — The  "  Maryland  Medical  Journal " 
states  that,  at  a  meeting  of  the  Councillors  of  the  Massachusetts  Medi- 
cal Society,  in  accordance  with  the  recommendation  of  the  Committee 
on  Medical  Diplomas,  it  was  voted  that  Columbus  Medical  College,  of 
Columbus,  Ohio,  be  dropped  from  the  list  of  medical  colleges  whose 
diplomas  are  recognized  for  admission  to  the  society. 


Professor  Albert  Schafer. — M.  Albert  Schafer,  F.  R.  S.,  FuUerian 
Professor  of  Physiology  at  the  Royal  Institution,  and  Assistant  Pro- 
fessor of  Physiology  at  University  College,  London,  has  been  appointed 
Jodrell  Professor  of  Physiology  at  the  College,  in  the  place  of  J.  Bur- 
don  Sanderson,  M.  D.,  F.  B.  S.,  appointed  Waynflcte  Professor  of  Physi- 
ology in  the  University  of  Oxford. — Medical  Times  and  Oazeite. 

Small-pox  and  Immigrant  Inspection. — The  "  Sanitary  News  "  ad- 
duces good  grounds  for  its  fear  that  small-pox  will  soon  be  introduced 
again  into  the  interior  States,  especially  tlie  West  and  Northwest,  in 
the  absence  of  proper  appropriations  by  Congress  for  the  work  of 
immigrant  inspection. 

The  Albany  Medical  College. — At  the  recent  annual  meeting  of 
the  Alumni  Association,  the  President,  Dr.  Solomon  Van  Etten,  in  the 
chair,  an  address  of  welcome  on  the  part  of  the  Faculty  was  given  by 
Professor  J.  M.  Bigelow.  Alter  an  address  by  the  President,  the 
following  gentlemen  were  elected  officers:  President,  Dr.  Jacob  S. 
Mosher,  Albany.  Vice-Presidents,  Dr.  F.  S.  Greene,  Coxsackie ;  Dr.  B. 
S.  McCabe,  Greenville;  Dr.  Daniel  Peabody,  Springfield,  Mass.;  Dr.  W. 
W.  Appley,  Cocheeton  ;  Dr.  Robert  Thomson,  Troy.  Secretary,  Dr. 
Willis  G.  Tucker,  Albany.  Treasurer,  Dr.  G.  L.  Ullman,  Albany. 
Histoiian,  Dr.  J.  B.  Stonehouse,  Albany.  Executive  Committee,  Dr. 
Mahlon  Felter,  Troy,  Dr.  A.  B.  Huested,  Dr.  D.  C.  Case,  and  Dr.  T. 
W.  Nellis,  Albany.  A  prize  of  one  hundred  dollars  was  awarded  to 
Dr.  C.  E.  Jones,  of  Albany,  for  an  essay  on  "  Diabetes  Mellitus,"  and 
the  Armsby  memorial  prize,  amounting  to  the  same  sum,  to  Dr.  C. 
B.  Herrick,  of  Troy,  for  an  essay  on  "  The  Anatomy  of  the  Hip  Joint." 
The  committee  recommended  the  continuance  of  these  prizes  for  an- 
other year,  and  announced  that  the  prize  for  the  best  essay  on  "Colles's 
Fracture,"  for  which  no  competitor  had  appeared,  would  be  increased 
to  three  hundred  dollars. 

At  the  annual  commencement  of  the  college,  the  degree  of  doctor 
in  med  cine  was  conferred  upon  fifty-two  gentlemen.  An  essay  entitled 
"  The  Young  Practitioner"  was  read  by  Dr.  Walter  Du  Bois  Hasbrouck. 
The  Curator's  report  was  presented  by  Dr.  S.  H.  Freeman,  commend- 
ing the  class,  and  congratulating  the  college  on  the  advantages  of  the 
lengthened  course.  The  following  theses  received  favorable  mention  : 
"  Cell  Activity  in  Health  and  Disease,"  by  Theobald  Smith  ;  "  Pleuri- 
tis,"  by  John  H.  Skillicorn;  "  Intussusception,"  by  Charles  P.  McCabe. 

Acquittal  of  Dr.  Forbes. — Dr.  William  S.  Forbes,  Demonstrator 
(if  Anatomy  in  the  Jefferson  Medical  College,  of  Philadelphia,  who  has 
lately  been  on  trial  for  complicity  in  the  desecration  of  graves  in  Leba- 
non Cemetery,  has  been  acquitted. 

The  Association  of  American  Medical  Epitors, — The  secretary  of 
the  association,  Dr.  J.  V.  Shoemaker,  of  Philadelphia,  announces  that 
the  next  annual  meeting  will  be  held  in  Cleveland,  Ohio,  simultane- 
ously with  that  of  the  American  Medical  Association,  on  June  6  and  6, 
18S.^,  at  7.1B  p.  M.  At  the  second  session  special  papers  will  be  read 
by  Dr.  John  A.  Octerlony,  of  Louisville,  and  Dr.  Alexander  J.  Stone, 
of  St.  Paul.  The  subject  of  the  address  to  be  delivered  by  the  Presi- 
dent, Dr.  N.  S.  Davis,  Chicago,  is  "  The  Present  Status  and  Tendencies 
of  the  Medical  Profession  and  Medical  Journalism."  A  free  discussion 
upon  this  important  subject  is  invited,  which  will  be  open,  not  only  to 
members,  but  to  all  physicians  present.  Dr.  Marcy's  address  will  be 
upon  the  subject  of  "Journalism  devoted  to  the  Protection  and  Con- 
centration of  Medical  and  Surgical  Science  in  Special  Departments." 

Malaria  at  Atlantic  City. — In  the  "  Medical  and  Surgical  Re- 
porter "  Dr.  Boardman  Reed  discusses  the  healthfulness  of  sea-shore 
resorts,  particularly  that  of  Atlantic  City,  N.  J.,  giving  prominence  to 
the  question  as  to  whether  malaria  has  its  origin  there,  in  the  cases  of 
summer  visitors,  or  if  the  poison,  having  been  imbibed  by  their  systems 
in  the  localities  in  which  they  live,  is  not  brought  to  life  in  many  in- 
stances  by  the  indiscretions  and  excesses  in  which  pleasure-seekers 
are  only  too  apt  to  indulge  at  sea-side  resorts,  such  as  too  frequent 
and  prolonged  surf-bathing;  too  hearty  and  late  suppers,  "frequently 
of  raw  oysters  even  in  midsummer";  nights  of  revelry,  "with  or  with- 
out a  plentiful  accompaniment  of  stimulants,"  etc.  In  support  of  the 
latter  view,  Dr.  Reed  cites  several  cases  occurring  in  persons  in  whom 
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the  malaria  made  itself  manifest  after  thcif  return  from  other  places  to 
Atlantic  City,  where  they  had  lonf;  resided  in  exemption  from  such  at- 
tacks, although  he  does  not  attribute  these  attacks  to  the  perniciou.s 
habits  referred  to. 

The  initial  sentence  in  Dr.  Reed's  article,  "  Is  there  malaria  at  any 
of  the  resorts  along  the  New  Jersey  coast?"  is  negatively  answered, 
by  inference,  in  a  quotation  from  Professor  A.  L.  Loomis,  of  New  York, 
who  Bays:  "Salt-water  marches  are,  as  a  rule,  especially  free  from 
malaria;  but  mix  salt  and  fresh  waters,  as  in  .some  of  the  New  Jersey 
marshes,  and  you  have  the  conditions  for  generating  the  poi.son. 
Marshes  that  rest  on  a  substratum  of  sand  are  not  so  malarial  as 
those  that  rest  on  limestone,  c!uy,  or  mud." 

Atlantic  City  "is  wholly  surrounded  by  unmixed  salt  water,  beaides 
having  six  miles  of  salt  mciidows  behind  it,  and  rests  upon  a  bed  of 
dry  sand" — ergo,  Atlantic  City  is  of  necessity  free  from  malaria,  and 
"physicians,  in  sending  away  patients,  will  do  well  to  bear  it  in  mind." 

Besides  the  causes  already  assiprned  for  malarial  disturbances  oc- 
curring in  visitors  to  Atlantic  City  (the  permanent  residents  seemingly 
enjoying  almost  complete  immunity).  Dr.  Reed  refers  to  the  use  of  bad 
water  furnished  at  some  of  the  inferior  house.'',  for  which,  however, 
there  is  now  no  excuse,  as  there  is  an  abundance  of  the  purest  water 
to  be  had,  having  been  proved  pure  by  chemical  tests,  and  continuous 
use  in  many  houses  since  last  August. 

The  Dobmitorv  System  in  Meoical  Schools. — "  We  understand," 
says  the  "  liritish  Medical  Journal,"  "  that  a  proposal  to  erect  a  build- 
ing to  contain  about  eighty  sets  of  residential-rooms,  a  dining-hall, 
smoking-room,  and  committee-rooms,  for  the  use  of  the  students  at  the 
London  Hospital,  is  under  very  seiious  consideration.  The  plans  have 
been  prepared,  and  are  now  awaiting  approval.  The  money  necessary 
to  carry  through  the  undertaking  is,  we  are  informed,  to  be  raised,  on 
the  principle  of  limited  liability,  among  the  friends  and  the  medical 
staff  of  the  hospital.  The  scheme  seems  to  be  in  every  way  worthy  of 
praise,  and  ought  to  be  a  great  boon  to  the  students.  Nothing,  we  be- 
lieve, will  more  tend  to  raise  the  tone  of  student  life  than  the  multipli- 
cation of  such  residences.  At  the  present  tinif,  with  the  exception  of 
the  College  at  .St.  Bartholomew's  Ilo-^pital,  and  University  Hall  in  con- 
nection with  University  College,  both  absurdly  inadequate  to  the  calls 
made  upon  them,  there  are  no  residences  provided  for  medical  students 
in  London,  who,  on  first  coming  up  to  town,  are  thrown  on  their  own 
resources  to  drive  such  bnrgains  with  the  lodging-house  harpies  us 
their  inexperience  may  allow.  Were  every  medical  school  provided 
with  II  well-planned  building,  where  the  sanitary  arrangements  were 
good,  and  the  rents  and  other  charges  moderate,  students  would  eager- 
ly occupy  all  the  rooms,  to  the  advantage  of  their  health,  their  morals, 
and  their  social  position,  and  to  the  certain  cultivation  of  more  studious 
habits." 

St.  Vincknt's  I^wpitai.. — .\  new  building  for  this  hospital  is  in 
course  of  construction,  and  we  understand  that,  when  it  is  finished,  a 
change  will  probably  be  made  in  the  service  of  the  house  staff,  so  that 
there  will  then  be  a  medical  and  a  surgical  .'^taff,  of  three  members  each. 
At  present  one  staff  has  charge  of  both  the  medical  and  the  surgical 
wards. 

Sblpiuirous  Acid  in  Scarlatina  Maligna. — Dr.  Keith  Norman 
Macdonald,  writing  In  the  "  British  Medical  Journal,"  denies  the 
prevalent  opinion  that  no  reliance  can  be  placed  on  any  drug  in  eases 
of  scarlatina,  and  does  not  hesitate  in  ailirming  that,  when  properly 
applied,  both  locally  and  internally,  sulphurous  acid  is  by  far  the  most 
efficacious  remedy  we  possess.  He  continues:  "I  have  had  several 
opportunities  of  testing  ita  ellicacy  in  some  of  the  worst  eases  I  have 
ever  seen,  during  the  epidemic  which  has  been  rife  in  this  town  (Cupar 
Fife)  for  the  last  two  months,  and  I  am  bound  to  say  that,  of  all  reme- 
dial measures  in  this  disease,  it  is,  in  ray  opinion,  the  most  reliable. 
My  treatment  is  as  follows :  The  moment  the  throat  be.iiins  to  become 
affected,  I  administer  to  a  child,  say  of  about  six  years  of  age,  ten 
minims  of  the  sulphurous  acid,  with  a  small  qtiantity  of  glycerine  in 
water,  every  two  hours,  and  I  direct  the  sulphurous  acid  spray  to  be 
applied  every  three  hours  to  the  fauces  for  a  few  minutes  at  a  time,  by 
using  the  pure  acid,  in  severe  eases,  or  equal  paru  of  the  acid  and 


water,  according  to  the  severity  of  the  ease.  Sulphur  should  also  be 
burned  in  the  sick  chamber  half  a  dozen  times  a  day,  by  placing  flour 
of  sulphur  upon  a  red  hot  cinder,  and  diffu-ing  the  mlphurons  acid 
vapor  through  the  room,  until  the  atmosphere  begins  to  become  un- 
plea.sant  to  breathe. 

"  In  the  worst  cases,  where  medicine  can  not  be  swallowed,  this  and 
the  spray  must  be  entirely  relied  upon  ;  and  the  dark  sordes  which 
collect  upon  the  teeth  and  lips  should  be  frequently  laved  with  ■  solu- 
tion of  the  liquor  potass,  permanganatis  of  the  strength  of  about  one 
drachm  to  six  ounces  of  water,  some  of  which  should  be  swallowed  if 
possible. 

"  In  eases  presenting  a  diphtheritic  character,  the  tincture  of  per- 
chloride  of  iron  should  be  administered  in  rather  large  doses  in  a  sepa- 
rate mixture  with  chlorate  of  potash,  and  equal  parts  of  the  same  with 
glycerine  should  be  applied  locally,  with  a  camei'shair  brush,  several 
times  in  the  day  ;  but,  as  in  the  majority  of  cases  among  children  it  is 
next  to  impossible  to  use  a  local  application  more  than  once,  the  spray 
and  permanganate  solution  will  then  prove  of  great  service. 

"As  to  other  remedies  recommended  by  various  authors,  ammonia 
is  nasty,  and  can  not  be  taken  well  by  children  ;  carbolic  acid  has  the 
same  fault,  and  can  not  be  applied  properly.  Gargles  are  also  useless 
in  children,  hecauie  they  seldom  reach  the  diseased  surfaces,  and  warm 
baths  and  wet-sheet  packing  are  dangerous,  because  they  are  never  car- 
ried out  properly  in  private  practice.  The  hypodermic  injection  of 
pilocarpine  is  a  remedy  that  may  give  good  results  hereafter,  but  I 
have  had  no  experience  of  its  use." 

The  Midland  Medical  Miscellany. — The  first  number  of  a  new 
medical  journal,  entitled  the  "  Midland  Medical  Miscellany  and  Provin- 
cial Medical  Journal,"  has  reached  u^.  It  is  published  monthly  at  Lei- 
cester, England.  The  journal  presents  a  hand.some  appearance,  and  its 
contents  are  such  as  can  not  fail  to  prove  of  interest  and  value  to  it.s 
readers.  Its  supplementary  title  is  suggestive  of  the  early  history  of 
the  British  Medical  Association. 

The  Late  Governor  Morgan's  BEyrESTS. — The  will  of  the  late  Ex- 
Governor  Edwin  D.  Morgan  has  just  been  filed  in  the  Surrogate's  OBice 
in  this  city,  and  some  of  the  provisions  will  be  of  interest  to  the  pro- 
fession. The  income  of  one  half  of  the  re.'iduary  estate,  which  it  is 
thought  will  amount  to  some  millions,  is  given  to  his  grandson,  Edwin 
D.  Morgan,  Jr.,  during  his  life.  If  this  grandson  leaves  one  child,  ho 
will  then  receive  one  quarter  of  the  said  half  estate;  if  he  leaves  two 
children,  each  is  to  receive  one  quarter;  if  he  leaves  three  children, 
then  the  whole  of  the  half-estate  is  to  be  divided  between  them.  If  the 
Knlnd^on  shall  leave  no  children,  the  half  of  the  residuary  estate  is  to 
be  divided  into  416  shares,  and  of  such  shares  a  number  of  medical 
institutions  are  to  receive  the  following  shares:  The  New  York  Society 
for  the  Relief  of  the  Ruptured  and  Crippled,  10  shares  ;  Woman's  Hos- 
pital of  the  State  of  New  York,  10  shares;  Manhattan  Kye  and  Ear 
Hospital,  10  shares;  Presbyterian  Hospital,  20  shares;  Protesunt 
Half-Orphan  Asylum,  5  shares  ;  New  York  Juvenile  Asylum,  10  shares. 
The  contingency  in  which  these  institutions  will  profit  by  the  be- 
quests is  a  rather  remote  one,  and  muny  years  will  probably  go  by 
before  it  will  be  known  how  the  estate  is  to  be  divided. 

Small-Pox  Hospitals  as  Ni'isancks. — A  recent  ease  in  an  English 
court  involved  the  attempt  of  a  property  owner  to  obtain  an  injunction 
against  the  use  of  neighboring  premises  M  a  small-pox  hospital.  The 
suit  was  dismissed  on  technical  grounds,  but  the  judge  inliroatcd  very 
strongly  that  he  would  have  granted  the  injunction  had  only  the  merita 
of  the  application  come  before  him. 

Dr.  E.  p.  Fowler  on  HoJKEOPArnT. — Dr.  E.  P.  Fowler,  President 
of  the  New  York  Me<lieo-Chirargical  Society,  has  favored  us  with  a 
copy  of  his  annu.tl  address  before  the  society.  It  is  a  remarkable  ad- 
dress— logical  and  cleverly  put  together,  and  the  most  convincing  ar- 
raignment of  honnvopathy  that  we  have  ever  read,  although  written 
by  a  reputed  homivopathist  and  delivered  before  a  society  supposed  to 
be  made  up  of  homoeopathists.    Among  other  things.  Dr.  Fowler  says: 

"  It  seems  hardly  possible  that  any  one,  previously  unbiased,  can 
make  a  thorough  analysis  of  Hahnemann's  '  Organon,'  in  its  entirety, 
without  a  conviction  that  he  held  disease  as  being  entirely  iodepandent 
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of  and  different  from  the  ordinary  processes  characterizing  ritalized 
matter.  Ue  apparently  loolied  upon  disease,  not  as  a  variation  of  a 
natural  process ;  he  treats  of  it  rather  as  holding  a  relation  to  the 
human  body  much  like  that  which  genii  were  once  supposed  to  sustain 
toward  inanimate  objects.  This  is  an  outline  sketch  of  Hahnemann's 
system  of  homeopathy.  The  '  Organon '  explicitly  teaches  that  to  cure 
one  disease  it  is  necessary  to  produce  another.  The  term  'homoe- 
opathy '  was  constructed  by  Hahnemann,  and  it  etymologically  expresses 
his  theory:  he  was  an  expert  linguist,  and  would  not  have  coined  a 
term  which  etymologically  misrepresented  the  idea  he  wished  to  ex- 
press. One  disease  can  be  cured  only  through  displacement  by  an- 
other disease :  this  is  the  substructure  of  homccopathy.  Hahnemann 
proceeds  to  claim  that  homoeopathy  differs  from  all  other  medical  sys- 
tems in  that  they  have  no  substantiation  beyond  theory,  whereas 
homoeopathy  is  a  science  established  by  induction — a  science  a  pos- 
teriori :  and  upon  this  ground  alone  are  we  asked  to  accept  it.  (See 
Sections  25,  26.)  Now,  the  only  material  in  the  'Organon' which  is 
put  forward  as  inductive  facts  is  to  be  found  in  Sections  36  to  46,  in- 
clusive. These  facts  number  just  thirty-seven — twenty-one  to  establish 
as  an  immutable  law  that  dissimilar  diseases  do  uot  cure  each  other, 
and  sixteen  to  establish  the  law  that  similar  diseases  do  cure  each  other. 
These  thirty-seven  citations  are  simply  references;  there  is  not  one 
pretended  description  among  them.  With  one  exception,  they  are  sec- 
ond- or  third-handed,  and  some  of  them  are  derived  from  very  ques- 
tionable authority." 

Parke,  Davis  &  Co.'s  Empty  Capsules. — The  empty  capsules  made 
by  Messrs.  Parke,  Davis  &  Co.,  of  Detroit,  are  admirably  adapted  for 
the  administration  of  nauseous  medicines,  and  deserve  to  be  more  gen- 
erally known.  It  is  much  simpler  to  place  the  requisite  dose  in  one  of 
these  capsules  tlian  to  make  it  into  a  pill,  or  even  to  give  it  in  the 
form  of  powder.  The  capsules  are  made  of  a  pure  tasteless  gelatine, 
which  dissolves  with  the  greatest  readiness.  We  have  given  them  an 
extensive  trial,  and  have  every  reason  to  be  pleased  with  them.  They 
are  made  of  various  shapes  and  sizes,  so  that,  when  filled,  they  may  be 
given  by  mouth,  or  may  be  used  as  medicated  pessaries  or  supposi- 
tories.— £rit.  Med.  Jour. 

Wrappers  for  Apothecaries. — An  ingenious  confrere,  whose  nan.e 
we  regret  that  we  are  unable  to  give,  having  mislaid  his  communica- 
tion, has  conceived  the  novel  idea  of  publishing  a  sheet,  termed  "  Medi- 
cal Miscellany,"  intended  for  apothecaries  to  use  as  wrappers.  The 
printed  matter  is  designed  for  patients  to  read.  It  consists  of  short 
ethical  injunctions,  interspersed  with  domestic  receipts  and  droll  para- 
graphs on  various  subjects. 

The  New  York  Ophthalmic  and  -4.dral  Institute. — By  the  An- 
nual Report  of  this  institution,  for  the  year  1882,  we  find  that  the  field 
of  its  usefulness  has  been  enlarged  in  each  of  its  departments,  6,42.1 
out-patients  having  been  treated,  against  5,584  in  the  year  1881 ;  and 
320  in-patients,  against  273.  The  number  of  important  operations 
performed  was  554 — an  excess  of  52  over  those  performed  the  year 
before. 

A  Statue  op  M.  Bouillaud. — The  profession  in  France  are  sub- 
scribing to  a  fund  for  the  purpose  of  erecting  a  statue  of  the  late  Pro- 
fessor Bouillaud. 

Death  of  M.  LijEn. — The  famous  Parisian  instrument-maker,  M.  A. 
Luer,  died  recsntly  at  his  home  in  Paris. 

Death  of  M.  Cloqoet. — On  the  23d  ult.  Baron  Jules  Cloquct,  the 
last  of  the  founders  and  a  former  president  of  the  Academic  de  Mede- 
cine,  honorary  professor  on  the  faculty  of  medicine  of  Paris,  honorary 
surgeon  to  the  hospitals,  and  a  commander  of  the  Legion  of  Honor, 
died  at  the  age  of  ninety-two. 

Death  of  M.  Bertillon. — M.  Bertillon,  professor  of  demography 
at  the  Paris  Ecole  d'Anthropologie,  and  chief  of  the  statistical  bureau 
of  the  city,  died  recently,  aged  sixty-one  years. 

Death  op  Dr.  C.  Henry  Kino. — Dr.  C.  Henry  King,  of  Stapleton, 
Staten  Island,  died  on  Sunday,  the  18th  inst.,  at  his  home  in  Stapleton. 


Dr.  King  was  a  graduate  of  the  Long  Island  College  Hospital,  of  the 
class  of  1864,  and  for  a  number  of  years  had  been  the  physician-in- 
chief  of  the  Seamen's  Retreat  Hospital 

Army  Intelligence. — The  "Army  and  Navy  Journal  "  quotes  the 
"  Rio  Grande  Valley  "  for  March  4th  as  Ibllows ;  "  Last  Tuesday  even- 
ing, at  the  quarters  of  Dr.  Happersett,  U.  S.  A.,  at  Fort  Clark,  Texas, 
was  the  occasion  of  a  testimonial  to  Dr.  E.  Melton,  who  was  employed 
as  an  acting  assistant  surgeon  during  the  late  yellow-fever  epidemic, 
and  was  most  assiduous  in  his  attentions  to  the  garrison  at  Fort  Brown 
during  that  trying  period.  Among  those  invited  were  many  of  the 
prominent  citizens  of  Brownsville  and  Matamoras,  besides  all  the  offi- 
cers of  the  garrison." 

Official  List  of  Changes  of  Stations  and  Duties  of  Officers  of  the 
Medical  Department,  United  States  Army,  from  March  10,  1S83,  to 
March  17,  1SS3. — Brown,  Harvey  E.,  Major  and  Surgeon.  Tem- 
porarily assigned  to  duty  at  Mount  Vernon  Barracks,  Alabama,  dur- 
ing the  absence  on  leave  of  Captain  T.  A.  Cuningham.  Par.  2,  S.  0. 
17,  Department  of  the  South,  March  6,  1883.  ^=^=  Williams,  J. 
W.,  Major  and  Surgeon.  Upon  being  reheved  from  duty  at  Fort 
Coeur  d'Alene,  Idaho,  will  proceed  to  Fort  Walla  Walla,  Washington 
Territory,  and  report  for  duty  as  medical  officer  of  that  post.  Par. 
5,  S.  0.  24,  Department  of  the  Columbia,  March  1,  1883. 
Cuningham,  T.  A.,  Captain  and  Surgeon.  Granted  leave  of  absence 
for  twenty  days,  to  take  effect  from  the  21st  instant.  Par,  1,  S.  0.  17, 
Department  of  the  South,  March  6,  1883.  =^^  Heizman.n,  Charles 
L.,  Captain  and  Surgeon.  To  be  relieved  from  duty  in  the  Department 
of  the  South,  and  assigned  to  duty  at  Columbus  Barracks,  Ohio.     Par. 

8,  S.  0.  68,  A.  G.  0.,  March   12,   1883 Taylor,  B.  D.,  Captain 

and  Assistant  Surgeon.  To  be  relieved  from  duty  at  Fort  Ringgold, 
Texas,  and  will,  so  soon  as  able,  report  to  the  commanding  officer.  Fort 
Clark,  Texas,  for  duty.     Par.  6,  S.  0.  25,  Department  of  Texas,  March 

9,  1883.  ^==  Wood,  Marshall,  Captain  and  Surgeon.  Is  assigned 
to  duty  at  Fort  Coeur  d'Alene,  Idaho.  Par.  5,  S.  0.  24,  Department  of 
the  Columbia,  March  1,  1883.  ==  Brechewin,  Louis,  First  Lieu- 
tenant and  Assistant  Surgeon.  To  proceed  to  Fort  Brady,  Michigan, 
and  report  to  the  commanding  officer  for  duty  at  that  post.  Par.  1, 
S.  0.  41,  Department  of  the  South,  March  14,  1883. 

Naval  Intelligence. — The  "  Army  and  Navy  Journal "  learns 
that  Medical  Director  Thomas  J.  Turner  is  expected  to  go  to  Japan 
shortly,  to  study  the  sanitary  system  of  that  country,  in  connection 
with  his  duties  as  a  member  of  the  National  Board  of  Health.  =^^= 
According  to  the  same  journal.  Passed  Assistant  Surgecn  James  E. 
Gardner  recently  registered  at  the  Hotel  de  I'Athen^e,  Paris.  == 
Passed  Assi.^tant  Surgeon  Howard  Smith  has  been  ordered  to  the  Nip- 

sie =  Medical  Director  Edward  Shippen  has  been  ordered  to  duty 

at  the  Naval  Hospital,  Philadelphia.  ^^^=  Passed  Assistant  Surgeon 
Richard  Ashbridge  has  been  detached  from  the  Miantononiah,  and 
granted  leave  for  six  months  from  March  9th.  ^==;  Medical  Director 
Samuel  F.  Coues,  recently  on  duty  at  the  Naval  Laboratory,  New 
York,  has  been  placed  on  waiting  orders.  :^=^=  Sledical  Director  Rich- 
ard C.  Dean  is  to  be  transferred,  on  the  31st  inst.,  from  the  Naval  Hos- 
pital at  Philadelphia  to  the  Naval  Hospital  at  Brooklyn.  Medical 
Inspector  D.  Bloodgood  has  been  detached  from  the  Naval  Hospital  at 
Brooklyn,  and  ordered  to  the  Naval  Laboratory  at  New  York.  ^=^= 
Passed  Assistant  Surgeon  R.  A.  Urquhart  has  been  detached  from  the 
receiving-ship  Independence,  and  granted  leave  for  six  months.  === 
Passed  Assistant  Surgeon  Frank  B.  Stephenson  has  been  detached 
from  the  Navy  Yard  at  Norfolk,  and  ordered  to  the  Navy  Yard  at  New 
York.  ==  Passed  Assistant  Surgeon  Nelson  McP.  Fertbee  has  been 
detached  from  the  Navy  Yard  at  New  York,  and  ordered  to  the  Navy 
Yard  at  Norfolk.  =^=  Surgeon  Thomas  Hiland  has  been  placed  on  the 
retired  list.  =^=  Although  it  is  stated  that  an  error  was  made  in 
diagnosticating  the  cases  of  the  two  sailors  who  recently  died  on  board 
the  Hartford,  in  Callao  harbor,  as  yellow  fever,  a  salutary  vigilance  on 
the  part  of  the  Chilian  authorities  has  been  the  result,  as  evinced  by 
an  energetic  reorganization  of  their  boards  of  health  at  Callao  and 
Lima.  The  health  of  the  Hartford's  company  is  now  said  to  be  ex- 
cellent. 
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A   CLINICAL   LECTUKK   <)X 

EPILEPSY. 

DEI.IVEUEO  AT  THE  NEW   YORK  POHT-GItADVAlE  MEDICAL 
SCHOOL, 

By  WILLIAM   A.    HAMMOND,   M.  D., 

PBOrESiOB  OF   D[8I£A8I£8  OF  TUB   HIND  AKD  NEKVODB  8TBTEM. 

Gentlemen  :  This  is  a  ease  of  epilepsy  occurring  in  a 
girl  twelve  years  of  age.  The  attacks  date  back  about  two 
years,  occur  about  tliree  times  a  month,  and  arc  of  the  grand 
mal  variety  ;  that  is,  she  becomes  unconscious,  falls  down, 
froths  at  the  mouth,  bites  the  tongue  or  lips  sometimes,  is 
seized  with  general  convulsions,  and  after  that  goes  into  a 
state  of  stupor.  There  are  different  varieties  of  epilep- 
sy, and  some  cases  differ  so  widely  from  others  that  you 
would  hardly  suppose  they  belonged  to  the  same  form  of 
disease.  In  the  milder  form  of  epilepsy  there  may  be  no 
perceptible  spasm,  altliough  it  is  probable  no  case  occurs  in 
which  there  is  not  any  spasm  whatever.  There  may  be  but 
a  simple  twitching  of  the  eyelids,  a  slight  strabismus,  or  a 
slight  movement  of  the  fingers  or  of  the  arm.  The  spasm, 
however,  is  so  slight  in  some  cases  that,  unless  it  were 
looked  for  very  closely,  it  would  not  be  seen.  In  such  a 
case  the  patient  may  be  walking  the  street,  or  conversing 
with  a  friend,  and  suddenly  lose  consciousness,  only  for 
a  moment,  perhaps  not  long  enough  even  to  disturb  the 
lontinuity  of  his  ideas  or  to  stop  the  conversation.  With 
tills  unconsciousness,  whicli  lasts  but  a  second,  there  is  gen- 
onilly  some  spasm  of  the  muscles,  as  of  the  eyeball  or  of 
the  mouth,  or  other  part,  which  the  friend  may  not  notice 
at  all.  Such  is  the  simplest  form  of  epilepsy,  and  it  may 
go  on  for  months  or  years  without  being  observed  by  any- 
body but  the  patient  himself,  and  he  may  not  suspect  that 
,  there  is  anything  very  wrong  until  he  feels  that  his  mind  is 
becoming  affected.  He  may  then  commit  some  indiscre- 
tion  whic'h  will  attract  the  attention  of  his  friends.  Again, 
the  patient  may,  while  sitting  at  the  table,  suddenly  drop 
his  knife  and  fork  and  stare  into  vacancy,  and,  alter  a  mo- 
nu'iit,  take  up  the  knife  and  fork  and  continue  his  meal.  It 
is  difficult  to  say  whether,  in  some  cases,  there  is  complete 
loss  of  consciousness  or  not,  the  attack  is  so  sliort,  the  pa- 
tient remembers  what  was  occurring  just  before  the  attack, 
and  recognizes  what  is  taking  place  immediately  afterward, 
and  is  led  to  believe  that  he  was  at  no  time  entirely  uncon- 
scious. In  this  connection  I  may  mention  what  is  called 
Jacksonian  epilepsy,  in  which  there  is  simply  a  twitching 
of  certain  muscles;  it  may  be  of  the  eye,  causing  a  roliinii 
of  the  ball,  and  in  which  there  is  no  loss  of  consciousness. 
Now,  I  do  not  believe  that  such  a  case  is  one  of  epilepsy  at 
all,  but  that  it  is  simply  epilejitiform,  for  the  essential  phe- 
nomenon of  ejiilepsy  is  absent,  uameh',  loss  of  conscious- 
ness. Dr.  Jackson  believes  that  epilepsy  nu»y  exist  witliout 
loss  of  consciousness,  but  1  differ  with  him  regarding  that 
point.  Such  a  ease,  if  not  arrested,  might  pass  into  true 
epilepsy,  but  it  is  not  such  at  first.     This  sort  of  epilep- 


tiform disease,  in  which  spasms  take  place  without  loss  of 
consciousness,  may  frequently  be  produced  by  irritating 
different  parts  of  the  body.  For  instance,  a  man  came  to 
me  in  whom  one  could  always  excite  convulsions  by  tickling 
him  in  the  side.  Another  patient  had  an  epileptic  zone  on 
the  top  of  the  head,  and  if  that  were  touched  it  would  cer- 
tainly develop  an  epileptic  convulsion  ;  simply  pointing  the 
finger  in  the  direction  of  that  particular  spot  would  some- 
times bring  on  an  epileptic  attack.  I  proposed  to  cut  off 
that  portion  of  the  scalp  down  to  the  bone,  feeling  confi- 
dent it  would  effect  a  cure,  but  the  patient  would  not  sub- 
mit to  the  operation. 

Now  we  come  to  the  next  form  of  epilepsy,  ordinarily 
known  as  the  grand  mal.  The  form  of  which  we  have  just 
been  speaking  is  called  petit  mal,  of  which,  a.syou  observed, 
there  arc  two  varieties.  In  the  grand  mal  the  patient  be- 
comes unconscious  and  falls,  generally  with  the  face  for- 
ward. He  may  or  may  not  have  an  aura.  By  aura  we 
understand  a  sensation  existing  in  some  part  of  the  body 
which  apparently  pa.sses  up  to  the  brain.  I  say  apparently, 
because  the  probabilities  are  that  it  passes  downward  from 
the  brain.  When  the  sensation  apparently  reaches  the 
brain,  the  patient  becomes  unconscious.  This  aura  is  found 
in  about  one  half  the  cases  of  epilepsy,  and  usually  consists 
in  a  sensation  of  numbness  of  some  part  of  the  body,  often 
of  the  right  hand  ;  for  it  is  a  singular  and  important  fact  that, 
when  an  aura  occurs,  it  occurs  in  that  part  which  is  most 
used.  If  the  patient  is  left-handed,  the  aura  will  probably 
exist  in  the  left  hand;  but,  as  most  persons  are  right- 
handed,  the  aura  is  most  freiiuently  found  to  exist  in  the 
right  hand,  and  usually  in  the  thumb  or  fore-finger  of  that 
hand,  as  these  are  most  used.  This  sensation  of  numbnes.s, 
or  of  tingling,  passes  up  the  ann,  sometimes  rapidly  and 
sometimes  slowly,  and  when  it  reaches  the  brain  the  patient 
loses  consciousness.  Another  great  center  for  the  aura  is 
the  pit  of  the  stomach.  It  may  also  start  from  the  mouth, 
the  lip,  the  tongue,  or  any  other  part  of  the  body.  When 
the  patient  becomes  unconscious,  he  falls  if  left  to  Lini- 
self,  and,  as  said  before,  almost  invariably  forward.  That 
is  a  point  of  some  importance  in  diagnosis  when  the  pa- 
tient is  picked  up  in  the  street.  Such  persons  often  have 
scars  upon  the  forehead  and  face,  etc.,  from  injuries  received 
in  falling  during  an  epileptic  .seizure.  In  about  one  third 
of  the  cases  the  patient,  at  the  moment  he  becomes  uncon- 
scious, utters  a  slight  cry,  like  the  bleating  of  a  goat,  and 
immediately  falls.  The  face,  at  the  instant  consciousne-ss  is 
lost,  is  pale,  the  stcrno-cleido-mastoid  and  the  platysma- 
myoides  muscles  then  contract  upon  the  veins  of  the  neck 
and  impede  the  return  of  blood  from  the  head,  causing  the 
face  to  become  purple,  sometimes  almost  black  ;  the  mus- 
cles of  respii-ation  are  thrown  into  tonic  contraction,  and 
for  a  moment  the  patient  ceases  to  breathe;  sometimes  the 
body  assumes  the  position  of  opisthotonus,  but  not  often. 
When  death  occurs  during  an  epileptic  attack,  it  is  in  the 
first  staoc,  and  is  due  sim]>ly  to  a  want  of  breath ;  but  this 
accident  is  the  rarest  thing  in  the  world,  since  the  first 
stage  verv  seldom  lasts  as  long  as  thirty  seconds.  Of 
course,  in  falling,  the  patient  may  receive  an  injury  which 
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will  cause  death.  After  the  first  stage,  which  usually  lasts 
five  or  ten  seconds,  has  passed  off,  there  is  a  general  relaxa- 
tion of  the  muscles,  the  patient  takes  a  long  inspiration, 
the  face  loses  somewhat  of  its  purple  hue,  but  it  still  re- 
mains darker  than  normal,  for  the  muscles  are  not  yet  com- 
pletely relaxed.  The  limbs  are  now  thrown  into  clonic 
convulsions.  The  muscles  of  the  face  twitch,  the  head  is 
drawn  back  violently,  the  tongue  may  be  thrust  between 
the  teeth  and  be  bitten,  or,  if  the  convulsive  movements 
occur  more  strongly  on  one  side  than  on  the  other,  as  they 
usually  do,  the  inside  of  one  cheek  may  engage  between 
the  teeth  and  be  bitten.  This  stage  may  last  one,  two,  or 
three  minutes.  If  it  lasts  apparently  longer  than  three  min- 
utes, it  is  probable  a  succession  of  fits  is  taking  place.  It 
is  very  rare  indeed  that  the  stage  of  both  tonic  and  clonic 
convulsions  lasts  longer  than  five  minutes.  During  that 
period  the  urine  and  the  faeces  may  be  passed  involuntarily, 
but  this  seldom  occurs  in  the  case  of  grown-up  patients. 
This  stage  gradually  passes  off,  the  breathing  becomes  regu- 
lar, the  face  assumes  its  natural  hue,  and  the  patient  passes 
into  a  condition  of  stupor,  which  may  last  from  a  few  min- 
utes to  several  hours.  The  duration  of  the  period  of  stupor 
becomes  shorter  as  the  attacks  occur  more  frequently,  so  that 
in  some  of  the  older  cases  the  patient  is  able  to  get  up  and 
walk  ofE  immediately  after  the  convulsion.  In  recent  cases 
the  mind  is  confused  after  the  period  of  stupor  has  passed 
by,  and  there  is  usually  very  severe  headache.  Such  is  the 
regular  form  of  the  epileptic  paroxysm. 

There  is  another  variety,  which  is  still  more  interesting, 
not  only  in  its  medical  relations,  but  also  in  its  medico- 
legal relations.  It  is  a  form  in  which  the  paroxysm  is 
aborted.  In  a  case  of  this  kind,  which  fell  under  my  ob- 
servation, the  patient  dropped  his  work  suddenly,  seized  an 
ax,  and  rushed  out  into  the  yard  and  began  to  batter  the 
fence  down.  In  a  few  minutes  the  attack  was  over,  and  he 
knew  nothing  about  what  had  occurred.  Again,  he  may 
rise  in  the  night,  go  into  an  adjoining  room,  seize  one  of 
his  children  and  throw  it  out  of  the  window,  and,  after  re- 
covering consciousness,  have  no  recollection  of  what  had 
happened ;  or  a  murder  of  any  kind  may  be  committed 
during  such  an  attack,  in  which  the  movements,  though  per- 
formed voluntarily,  are  performed  during  a  state  of  uncon- 
sciousness. One  of  the  most  remarkable  cases  of  this  va- 
riety of  epilepsy  occurred  in  a  large  manufacturer  in  this 
city,  whom  I  treated  some  years  previously  for  symptoms 
due  to  a  syphilitic  tumor  at  the  base  of  the  brain.  He  re- 
covered entirely  from  these  symptoms  under  the  use  of 
iodide  of  potassium  and  mercury.  Afterward  he  was 
brought  to  me,  with  the  statement  that  at  times  he  did 
things  of  which  he  was  unconscious.  On  one  occasion  he 
went  to  Easton,  Pennsylvania,  there  got  off  the  car  and 
walked  back  to  New  York,  where  he  wandered  about  for 
eleven  days  before  he  regained  consciousness  and  returned 
home.  During  that  time  be  was  sought  for  by  the  detec- 
tives, but  could  not  be  found ;  his  conduct  was  so  regular 
that  no  one  with  whom  he  came  in  contact  suspected  in 
the  least  that  he  was  unconscious  of  what  he  was  doing. 
In  another  case  the  patient,  a  little  girl,  had  fallen  upon  the 
street  and  sustained  an  injury  at  the  outer  and  upper  angle 


of  the  forehead,  which  resulted  in  necrosis  and  destruction 
of  the  cranial  bones  for  about  six  inches  around.  The  brain 
was  left  covered  simply  by  the  scalp.  Epileptic  paroxysms 
ensued,  some  of  the  regular  grand  mal  form,  and  some  of 
the  aborted  kind.  On  one  occasion,  while  I  was  lecturing 
upon  her  case  at  the  University  Medical  College,  she  sud- 
denly arose  from  her  chair,  walked  up  to  the  students  and 
conversed  with  them  about  her  condition  for  about  three 
minutes,  being  unconscious  of  what  she  was  doing ;  then, 
regaining  consciousness,  she  returned  to  her  seat. 

It  is  well  to  remember  that  the  aborted  form  of  epilepsy 
may  manifest  itself  in  a  great  variety  of  ways.  This  will 
become  evident  to  you  when  I  state  that  every  disease 
which  is  attended  with  unconsciousness  and  spasm  is  epi- 
lepsy. This  is  true,  whatever  may  be  the  form  of  the  at- 
tack, and  whatever  may  be  the  disease  which  supplements 
it.  There  may  be  epileptic  paroxysms  in  cases  of  cerebral 
hfemorrhage,  and  in  a  great  variety  of  affections.  The  chief 
symptom  in  some  cases  is  simply  vertigo.  A  gentleman 
wrote  me  from  Florida  that  on  one  occasion  the  servants 
found  him  before  his  mother's  bedroom  door  with  an  ax  in 
his  hand,  evidently  intending  to  take  her  life.  He  was  led 
back  to  his  room,  and,  when  he  came  to  himself,  he  was  suf- 
fering from  a  slight  headache,  and  fell  into  a  deep  sleep. 
His  was  a  case  of  the  aborted  form  of  epilepsy. 

With  regard  to  the  patient  before  us,  she  looks  like  a 
bright  little  girl,  and  it  would  appear  that  the  epileptic 
paroxysms  have  not  yet  caused  any  deterioration  of  her  in- 
tellect. However,  they  do  so  eventually ;  but  in  the  case  of 
children  a  long  time  is  required  before  it  becomes  manifest 
that  the  intellect  is  aSected.  Children  sometimes  have  one 
or  two  hundred  paroxysms  a  day,  and  are  just  as  bright  at 
the  close  of  the  day  as  at  the  beginning.  In  illustration  of 
this  fact,  I  may  mention  the  case  of  a  little  girl  who  was 
brought  to  me  from  one  of  the  New  England  States,  suffer- 
ing from  a  mild  type  of  epilepsy.  I  ordered  a  grain  of  the 
bromide  of  zinc  three  times  a  day,  and  a  diet  consisting  ex- 
clusively of  skimmed  milk,  with  instructions  for  the  parents 
to  bring  the  child  back  again  at  the  end  of  a  month.  The 
child's  condition  began  to  grow  worse  immediately  after 
the  commencement  of  this  treatment,  but,  instead  of  letting 
me  know  about  it,  the  parents  observed  my  directions  liter- 
ally until  the  end  of  the  month,  and  then  brought  the  child 
back  again  suffering  from  as  many  as  three  hundred  epilep- 
tic paroxysms  daily.  The  paroxysms  followed  one  another 
in  rapid  succession.  I  saw  at  once  that  the  restricted  diet 
had  produced  antemia  of  the  brain,  and  thus  had  aggravated 
the  child's  condition  rather  than  improved  it.  The  diet 
was  changed,  she  was  given  beefsteak  and  other  nourishing 
food,  and  within  three  days  the  paroxysms  were  reduced  to 
one  in  twenty-four  hours. 

This  child  has  never  taken  any  medicine.  It  is  not 
often  that  we  meet  with  a  case  of  epilepsy  in  which  the 
bromides  have  not  been  tried,  and  tried  very  properly,  too. 
Of  course,  we  can  not  consider  the  pathology  of  the  affec- 
tion on  this  occasion.  There  are  a  good  many  different 
kinds  of  treatment  which  have  been  resorted  to  within  re- 
cent years  which  are  of  considerable  importance.  When- 
ever a  patient  has  an  aura,  as  this  child  has,  you  may  do  a 
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great  deal  of  good  by  giving  something  which  will  prevent 
the  development  of  the  paroxysm.  It  is  a  remarkable  fact 
that  epileptic  attacks  may  be  kept  up  by  the  force  of  habit, 
even  after  the  original  cause  has  been  removed.  For  in- 
stance, a  child  may  swallow  an  apple-core,  and  that  night 
have  an  epileptic  fit.  Now,  although  you  may  get  rid  of 
the  ap{)lc-corc  by  the  administration  of  a  purgative,  another 
fit  may  occur  within  a  short  time  merely  from  the  force  of 
habit,  which  has  been  so  readily  established.  I  know  of  no 
other  disease  which  becomes  habitual  so  readily  as  docs 
epilepsy.  Hence,  the  first  thing  to  be  done  in  all  cases  of 
epilepsy  is  to  break  up  the  Iialiit.  There  are  two  important 
ways  of  doing  this :  first,  when  the  patient  feels  an  aura,  if 
three  or  four  drops  of  the  nitrite  of  amyl  be  put  upon  a 
handkerchief  and  inhaled,  the  paroxysm  will  almost  cer- 
tainly be  aborted.  I  have  cured  several  cases  of  epilepsy 
by  that  method  alone,  without  the  administration  of  any 
internal  remedy.  The  drug  should  be  put  to  the  mouth  so 
that  it  may  be  inhaled  thoroughly.  When  inhaled  thor- 
ouglily  in  this  way,  it  will  produce  a  sensation  of  fullness  in 
the  head,  a  tingling  of  the  surface  of  the  body,  and  redness 
of  the  face.  Nitro-glycerin,  or  glonoin,  may  be  used  for  the 
same  purpose.  It  takes  a  longer  time  to  act,  but  its  effect 
is  more  permanent.  Nitrite  of  amyl  will  prevent  a  parox- 
ysm, but  it  is  liable  to  come  on  within  an  hour  or  a  short 
time  afterward.  The  strength  required  is  one  drop  of  glo- 
noin to  one  hundred  of  alcohol,  and  it  may  be  administered 
in  pill  form,  the  best  preparation  being  that  of  Metcalf,  of 
Boston.  Two  drops  of  the  one-per-cent.  solution  may  be 
given  to  an  adult.  It  produces  a  feeling  of  fullness  in  the 
head,  a  slight  pulsating  headache,  with  acceleration  of  the 
pulse.  The  drug  may  also  be  given  on  a  little  sugar. 
Nitro-glycerin  is  one  of  the  remedies  used  also  for  the  per- 
manent treatment  of  the  disease.  In  epilepsy  there  is  at 
first  a  general  ana;mia  of  the  brain  ;  so  long  as  this  organ 
is  in  a  hyperiomic  condition  it  is  impossible  for  a  paroxysm 
to  occur.  It  is  on  the  principle  of  producing  a  hypenemic 
condition  of  the  brain  that  the  nitrite  of  amyl  and  nitro- 
glycerin abort  the  epileptic  attack.  The  same  result  may 
be  obtained  by  putting  an  elastic  band  around  the  neck, 
preventing  free  venous  return,  and  causing  a  fullness  of  the 
cerebral  blood-vessels.  I  know  of  two  eases  of  epilepsy 
which  were  cured  in  tiiat  way.  In  another  case  the  patient 
ap[)lied  the  band  at  the  time  she  felt  the  aura,  and  it  pre- 
vented the  paroxysm  ;  afterward  she  wore  it  constantly,  and 
had  had  but  three  attacks  within  about  four  months,  whereas 
previously  she  had  been  having  as  many  attacks  in  twenty- 
four  hours.  Now,  curiously  enough,  Dr.  Corning  proposes 
to  treat  epilepsy  by  compression  of  the  carotid  arteries, 
and  doubtless  he  has  obtained  marked  results  in  some  cases 
by  the  use  of  an  instrument  which  he  has  invented  for  this 
purpose.  But  you  know  that  it  is  almost  impossible  to 
compress  the  carotid  artery  with  any  instrument  without  at 
the  same  time  compressing  the  jugular  vein,  and  1  am  of 
opinion  that  this  is  the  true  explanation  of  the  beneficial 
results  which  he  has  obtained. 

For  a  permanent  cure  of  a  case  like  the  present  one,  I 
think  it  is  always  best  to  begin  with  the  administration  of 
the  bromides  iu  some  form  or  other.     There  is  no  use  in 


trying  the  old  remedies,  such  a.s  the  nitrate  of  silver,  the 
sulphate  of  copper,  the  salts  of  zinc,  etc.  Some  of  the  salts 
of  zinc,  however,  are  sometimes  beneficial,  but  they  are 
more  efficacious  in  conjunction  with  the  bromides  than 
when  administered  alone.  But,  in  general,  to  use  those  old 
remedies  will  be  to  throw  precious  time  away,  for  they  will 
not  reduce  the  frequency  of  the  paroxysms  oftener  than  in 
one  case  in  one  or  two  hundred,  whereas  the  bromides  will 
do  so  almost  invariably,  and,  if  the  case  be  not  an  old  one, 
they  may  effect  a  permanent  cure.  I  usually  begin  the 
treatment  in  the  adult  with  a  mixture  consisting  of  four 
ounces  of  the  bromide  of  sodium  to  a  pint  of  water,  a  tea- 
spoonful,  which  contains  fifteen  grains  of  the  bromide,  to  be 
taken  three  times  a  day.  The  efficacy  of  the  solution  will 
be  increa-sed  by  adding  half  an  ounce  of  the  iodide  of  potas- 
sium. It  will  take  several  days  for  the  drug  to  produce 
any  effect,  for  it  acts  slowly.  When  a  physician  tells  me  he 
has  induced  sleep  in  a  patient  by  a  single  ordinary  dose  of 
the  bromide  of  potassium  I  do  not  believe  it ;  it  requires 
more  than  one  dose  of  fifteen  grains  several  times  daily, 
given  for  from  two  to  four  days,  to  produce  any  decided 
effect.  Perhaps  a  single  dose  of  a  hundred  grains  would 
put  the  patient  to  sleep,  but  it  is  not  usually  administered 
in  such  large  quantities.  A  teaspoonful  of  the  mixture 
should  be  given  largely  diluted  with  water,  for  the  effect  of 
these  salts  is  greatly  increased  when  they  are  largely  diluted 
with  water.  I  increase  the  dose  one  fourth  ever)-  three 
months  for  a  year,  and  continue  it  at  that  for  another  year. 
It  is  then  reduced  in  the  same  manner,  and  during  the  fourth 
year  the  patient  takes  fifteen  grains  of  the  bromide  three 
times  a  day.  If  the  cjuantity  is  not  increased  during  the 
first  year,  the  attacks  will  probablj-  recur,  and  you  will  then 
find  it  very  difficult  indeed  to  check  them.  I  used  to  teach 
that  it  was  not  necessary  to  give  the  bromide  longer  than 
two  years,  but  I  found  afterward  that  in  a  few  cases  there 
was  a  relapse,  and  it  is  safer,  therefore,  to  continue  the  treats 
ment  for  four  years.  Indeed,  if  I  were  subject  to  epilepsy 
myself  I  should  continue  to  take  the  bromides  all  my  life, 
thus  avoiding  any  probability  of  a  recurrence  of  the  par- 
oxysms. If  after  a  time  the  bromide  treatment  does  not 
produce  as  marked  results  jus  are  desired,  I  would  advise 
you  to  stop  for  a  month,  or  longer,  until  the  system  has  had 
time  to  become  perfectly  free  from  the  drug,  and  then  begin 
the  treatment  anew.  In  the  meantime  something  should  be 
given  to  quiet  nervous  irritability,  such  its  cod-liver  oil  and 
tonics.  The  patient  must  remember  this  fact,  however, 
that  unless  a  certain  degree  of  bromism  is  produced  the  dis- 
ejisc  can  not  be  cured. 

The  bromide  treatment  is  not  altogether  unattended  by 
danger.  I  have  lost  three  cjises  from  it.  In  one  case,  the 
patient  lived  in  North  Carolinii,  and  wroto  to  me,  complain- 
ing of  the  ill  effects  of  the  drug.  Patients,  however,  are 
likely  to  magnify  their  troubles,  and  I  replied  that  she  had 
better  sec  her  local  physician  and  follow  his  advice.  She 
did  so,  but  her  physician  did  not  like  to  take  the  responsi- 
bility of  stopping  the  treatment,  and  it  was  continued.  She 
died  shortly  afterward  from  bromism.  In  another  case, 
that  of  a  young  lady,  pneumonia  supervened  on  bromide 
poisoning  and  caused  death.     I  have  observed  that  bromism 
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predisposes  to  lung  trouble.  In  a  third  case  a  young  lady 
disobeyed  my  instructions  and  exposed  herself,  took  pneu- 
monia, and  died.  If,  however,  your  cases  are  under  your 
own  immediate  supervision  you  can  watch  them,  and,  when 
the  efiects  of  the  drug  are  becoming  too  marked,  decrease 
the  dose,  and  it  will  not  be  likely  to  produce  any  serious 
result.  It  is  necessary  to  affect  the  constitution  pretty 
strongly,  else  a  cure  can  not  be  obtained.  Weakness  short 
of  ability  to  stand  up,  and  an  acne  eruption  on  the  face  and 
chest,  are  not  contra-indications  to  a  continuance  of  the 
treatment.  But  I  have  had  to  stop  the  bromide  frequently 
on  account  of  indolent  ulcers  which  it  had  produced.  These 
can  usually  be  cured  easily  by  galvanism. 

Another  useful  measure  in  the  treatment  of  epilepsy 
is  counter-irritation  applied  to  the  back  of  the  neck  by 
the  platinum  disc,  or  other  instrument  heated  to  a  white 
heat.  It  is  necessary  only  just  to  touch  the  skin,  and  then 
remove  the  cautery  immediately.  The  pain  produced  is  so 
slight  that  the  patient  scarcely  feels  it.  I  have  known  the 
number  of  paroxysms  to  be  reduced  after  a  single  applica- 
tion of  the  cautery. 

Gentlemen,  I  have  only  given  you  the  important  points 
in  the  treatment  of  epilepsy ;  it  is  impossible  to  treat  the 
subject  exhaustively  in  a  single  lecture. 
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MEDICAL  ETHICS  AND  ETIQUETTE. 

COMMENTARIES    ON    THE    NATIONAI.   CODE    OF    ETHICS. 

By  AUSTIN  FLINT,  M.  D. 
Third  Article. 

THE    DUTIES    OF    PHYSICIANS    TO     THEIR    PATIENTS    AND     THE 

OBLIGATIONS    OF    PATIENTS    TO    THEIR    PHYSICIANS. 

( Continued.') 

Section  3.  Frequent  visits  to  the  sick  are  in  general  requi- 
site, since  they  enable  the  physician  to  arrive  at  a  more  perfect 
knowledge  of  the  disease — to  meet  promptly  every  change 
which  may  occur,  and  also  tend  to  preserve  the  confidence  of 
the  patient.  But  unnecessary  visits  are  to  be  avoided,  as  they 
give  useless  anxiety  to  the  patient,  tend  to  diminish  the  author- 
ity of  the  physician,  and  render  him  hable  to  be  suspected  of 
interested  motives. 

It  is  generally  left  to  the  physician  to  judge  of  the  fre- 
quency of  visits  which  cases  require.  He  is  asked  by  pa- 
tients, or  their  friends,  much  oftener  to  increase  than  to 
diminish  the  number  of  his  visits.  Not  infrequently  he  is 
asked  to  make  the  number  greater  than,  in  his  judgment, 
the  case  requires.  Patients  who  are  able  and  willing  to  in- 
cur the  expense  of  superfluous  visits  are  entitled  to  them,  if 
professional  attendance  necessary  in  other  cases  be  not 
thereby  prevented.  But  it  is  fair,  both  to  the  physician 
and  patient,  to  state  that  a  certain  proportion  of  visits 
made  at  the  request  of  the  latter  are  not  required  by  the 
circumstances  of  the  case.  In  this  way  useless  anxiety  on 
the  part  of  the   patient  from  unnecessary  visits  is  avoided. 


Physicians,  naturally,  are  sensitive  respecting  an  imputation 
of  making  more  visits  than  cases  require,  and,  for  this  rea- 
son, they  may  make  fewer  than  are  advisable.  Young  prac- 
titioners, who  are  known  to  be  struggling  for  a  livelihood, 
are  especially  apt  to  be  sensitive  on  this  point.  Owing  to 
the  infrequency  of  visits  in  consequence  of  this  sensitive- 
ness, they  may  appear  not  to  be  sufficiently  interested  in  a 
case,  or  not  to  attach  to  it  sufficient  importance.  It  is  al- 
ways better  to  make  too  many  than  too  few  visits.  The 
former  error  is  easily  corrected,  but  the  latter  does  not  ad- 
mit of  correction.  The  instances  must  be  extremely  rare 
in  which  physicians  multiply  visits  beyond  the  requirements 
of  a  case  for  the  purpose  of  pecuniary  gain.  Instances  are 
much  more  frequent  in  which  they  fail  to  do  justice,  both 
to  their  patients  and  themselves,  in  this  regard. 

Section  4.  A  physician  should  not  be  forward  to  make  gloomy 
prognostications,  because  they  savor  of  empiricism,  by  magnify- 
ing the  importance  of  his  services  in  the  treatment  or  cui'e  of 
the  disease.  But  he  should  not  fail,  on  proper  occasions,  to 
give  to  the  friends  of  the  patient  timely  notice  of  danger  when 
it  really  occurs ;  and  even  to  the  patient  himself,  if  absolutely 
necessary.  This  office,  however,  is  so  peculiarly  alarming  when 
executed  by  him  that  it  ought  to  be  declined  whenever  it  cm 
be  assigned  to  any  other  person  of  sufficient  judgment  and  deli- 
cacy. For  the  physician  should  be  the  minister  of  hope  and 
comfort  to  the  sick;  that,  by  such  cordials  to  the  drooping 
spirit,  he  may  smooth  the  bed  of  death,  revive  expiring  fife,  and 
counteract  the  depressing  influence  of  those  maladies  which 
often  disturb  the  tranquillity  of  the  most  resigned  in  their  last 
moments.  The  fife  of  a  sick  person  can  be  shortened  not  only 
by  the  acts,  but  also  by  the  words  or  the  manner  of  a  physician. 
It  is,  therefore,  a  sacred  dnty  to  guard  himself  carefully  in  this 
respect,  and  to  avoid  all  things  which  have  a  tendency  to  dis- 
courage the  patient  and  to  depress  his  spirits. 

It  is  a  mild  expression  to  say  that  gloomy  prognostica- 
tions made  in  order  to  magnify  the  importance  of  medical 
services  savor  of  empiricism.  Whenever  made  with  that 
intent,  they  denote  nothing  less  than  downright  eharlataury. 
The  facility  with  which  patients  are  led  to  an  exaggerated 
estimate  of  medical  services,  and  the  disposition  often,  of 
their  own  accord,  toward  such  an  estimate,  offer,  in  many 
instances,  a  strong  temptation.  Physicians  not  over  scru- 
pulous as  to  the  means  of  obtaining  a  popular  reputation 
for  professional  skill  are  likely  to  yield  to  the  temptation. 
A  well-educated  physician  must  know  that  he  can  rarely 
assume  to  have  warded  off  an  impending  disease.  The 
statement  to  a  patient  that  he  has  barely  escaped  an  attack 
of  pneumonia,  typhoid  fever,  apoplexy,  or  other  diseases 
which  might  be  included  in  this  category,  is  either  evidence 
of  ignorance  on  the  part  of  the  physician  who  makes  the 
statement,  or  it  is  a  gross  violation  of  medical  ethics.  It  is 
a  popular  error  that  most  diseases  can  be  foreseen  by  skilled 
observers,  and  prevented  by  skillful  measures.  The  truth 
is,  this  can  properly  be  said  of  but  few  diseases.  The  pub- 
lic are  also  equally  in  error  in  regard  to  the  management  of 
diseases.  Certain  diseases  are  controllable  by  known  thera- 
peutical agencies.  Many,  however,  in  the  present  state  of 
our  knowledge,  can  not  be  controlled ;  that  is,  arrested  and 
brought  at  once,  or  speedily,  to  a  favorable  termination. 
In  a  considerable  proportion  the  tendency  is  to  end  favora- 
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bly,  and  this  tendency  might  suffice,  irrespective  of  any  ac- 
tive treatment.  The  management  of  the  diseases  which 
arc  not  controllable  consists  in  close  observation  and  watch- 
ing for  coinjilications  or  untoward  events,  meeting  indications 
as  they  arise  in  particular  cases,  palliating  symptoms,  re- 
lieving pain  or  distress,  and  sustaining  the  powers  of  life, 
tlius  endeavoring  to  promote  a  favorable  termination,  to 
diminish  suffering,  and,  perhaps,  shorten  the  duration  of  the 
disease. 

It  is,  of  course,  dishonest,  aii<l,  therefore,  a  violation  of 
medical  ethics,  for  a  physician  to  claim  more  credit  than 
that  to  whicli  he  is  entitled  in  controlling  diseases  or  in 
their  management.  A  better  underst^'mding  tlian  now  gener- 
ally exists  in  the  popular  mind  of  the  nature  and  scope  of 
the  offices  of  the  physician,  in  these  regards,  will  tend  to 
place  the  medical  profession   in  a  better  light  before  the 

public. 

Fin'wariliicss  III  gloomy  prognostications  is  not  always 
evidence  of  a  desire  to  magnify  the  importance  of  medical 
services.  It  may  proceed  from  a  mental  tendency  thereto. 
Some  minds  are  so  constituted  that  there  is  a  constant  dis- 
position to  look  on  the  dark  side  and  anticipate  the  worst. 
This  is  a  misfortiuK;  in  tlie  practice  of  medicine,  alike  for 
the  physician  and  his  patients.  The  pliysician  loses  a  po- 
tential factor  in  the  management  of  diseases,  and  the  pa- 
tient suffers  a  corresponding  disadvantage.  Some  physi- 
cians are  over-sanguine  in  prognosis,  and  fail  to  appreciate 
fully  the  condition  of  patients  in  respect  of  danger.  A 
juste  milieu  is  desiralilc ;  but,  if  there  must  be  error  in  either 
direction,  it  is  far  bettor  to  err  by  looking  on  tlu^  bright 
side. 

KiKlue  solemnity,  anxiety,  and  apprehension  in  the 
looks,  manner,  or  words  of  a  medical  attetidant  on  the 
sick,  are  extremely  unfortunate — they  discourage  patients, 
whereas,  on  tlie  other  hand,  a  cheerful  mien,  calmness  of 
dejiortment,  and  verbal  assurances,  sometimes  accomplish 
more  than  drugs.  Patients  often  declare  that  they  are  con- 
.scious  of  deriving  benefit  from  the  visits  of  a  [ihysician  ir- 
respective of  his  prescriptions,  but  the  manifest  effect  is 
sometimes  quite  the  reverse.  It  is  a  duty  always  to  encour- 
age patients  as  much  as  the  circumstances  of  the  case  will 
allow.  The  encouraging  features  of  a  malady  should  be 
dwelt  upon,  and  not  tliose  of  an  opposite  character.  Un- 
favorable events  which  may  be  apprehended  should  not 
be  referred  to  in  tlie  hearing  of  the  patient,  although  it  may 
be  judicious  to  mention  them  to  friends,  in  order  that  they 
be  not  tiiken  by  surprise,  and  attach  blame  to  the  pliysician 
for  concealment. 

Paticnt.s,  wlien  seriously  ill,  do  not  often  ask  for  explicit 
information  as  to  the  existence  or  tlie  degree  of  danger.  If 
the  question  be  asked,  it  must,  of  course,  be  answered 
The  answer,  with  rare  exceptions,  should  be  so  worded  as 
not  to  exclude  hope,  but  without  deceiving  the  patient  by 
holding  out  false  assurances  of  recovery.  To  tell  a  patient 
that  within  a  fixed  period  death  is  certain  is  not  only  a 
brutal  violation  of  propriety,  but  such  a  belief  is  seldom 
warranted  by  actual  knowledge.  The  writer  of  these  com- 
mentaries has  in  several  instances  sat  by  the  bedside  await- 
ing the  last  breath  in  cases  which  have  ended  in  recovery. 


It  may  be  a  duty  for  the  physician,  of  his  own  accord,  to 
intimate,  or  cause  to  be  intimated,  to  the  patient  that  the 
disease  is  not  without  danger.  It  seems  hardly  right  that 
persons  should  die  from  disease  without  having  had  any  sus- 
picion of  danger;  but  this  not  infrequently  happens.  There 
may  be  important  matters  to  be  attended  to  in  preparation 
for  death.  Last  wishes  and  words  are  often  of  great  com- 
fort to  surviving  relatives  and  friends.  As  stated  in  the 
code,  it  is  more  appropriate  for  communications  having 
reference  to  danger  and  death  to  be  made  by  some  one 
other  than  the  medical  attendant ;  but  often  others  shrink 
from  this  painful  duty,  and,  moreover,  many  are  not  com- 
petent to  perform  the  duty  with  judgment  and  delicacy; 
hence,  it  falls  upon  the  pliysician,  and,  under  those  circum- 
stances, he  should  not  decline  it. 

Section  5.  Aphysician  ought  nottoabandonnpaticntbecaas* 
the  case  is  deemed  incurable,  for  his  attendance  may  continae  to 
be  highly  useful  to  the  patient,  and  comforting  to  the  relatives 
around  him,  even  in  the  Inst  period  of  a  fatal  malady,  by  alle- 
viating pain  and  other  symptoins,  and  by  soothing  mentid  nn- 
guish.  To  ilecline  attendance  under  such  <ircuinstances  would 
be  sacrificing  to  fancitul  delicacy  and  mistaken  lil'Crality  that 
moral  duty  which  is  independent  of  and  far  superior  to  all 
pecuniary  consideration. 

Instances  are  not  extremely  rare  in  which  recovery  from 
disease  takes  place  when  there  had  seemud  to  be  little  or 
no  ground  for  hope.  This  fact  renders  it  injudicious  for  the 
physician  to  pronounce  a  positively  fatal  prognosis  even  in 
cases  which  are  apparently  hopeless.  There  is  no  need 
of  saying  that  death  is  certain,  inasmuch  as  the  statement 
of  extreme  danger  answers  every  purpose  as  regards  duty 
toward  the  relatives  or  friends,  and,  also,  the  patient.  Tlie 
physician  should  avoid  committing  his  own  mind  to  a  fatal 
prognosis  whenever  there  is  the  slightest  foundation  for 
hope,  because  the  effect  will  be  relaxation  of  his  medical 
efforts.  The  effect  of  an  abandonment  of  all  hope  on  the 
minds  of  nurses,  relatives,  and  friends,  is  bad.  Their  co- 
operative efforts  are  thereby  relaxed,  and  not  infrequently, 
as  a  desperate  alternative,  the  patient  is  given  over  to  ex- 
perimentation with  some  irregular  methods  of  practice. 

It  is  trying  to  a  physician  to  continue  to  visit  patients 
when  he  feels  that  the  resources  of  medicine  are  powerless, 
and  to  witness  the  closing  scenes  of  life.  But  there  is  room 
for  his  good  otKccs  under  those  circumstances,  and  he  should 
not  withhold  them.  He  can  often  do  much  toward  lessen- 
ing pain  or  discomfort — mental  and  physical ;  he  can  con- 
tribute to  euthanasia,  and  he  can  comfort  those  who  sur- 
round the  bed  of  death  by  assurances  that  in  the  "  last 
iujony,"  ius  it  is  miscalled,  these  manifestations  of  distress  are 
usually  unattended  by  conscious  suffering. 

Section  6.  Consultations  slioiild  be  promoted  in  difficult  or 
protracted  cases,  as  thev  give  rise  to  confidence,  energy,  and 
more  enlarged  views  in  practice. 

Erroneous  views  respecting  consultations  prevail  largely 
in  the  public  mind,  and,  to  a  considerable  extent,  among 
members  of  the  medical  profession.  A  request  for  a  con- 
sultation is  often  considered  .ts  implying  l.-jck  of  confidence 
in  the  attending  physician.  It  is  not  .in  uncommon  notion 
that  the  function  of  a  consulting  physician  is  to  judge  con- 
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ceruing  the  practice  whicli  has  been  pursued,  and  announce 
his  decision  to  the  patient  and  friends.  Some  persons  have 
the  idea  that  the  physician  in  consultation  assumes  entire 
control  of  the  case,  and  that  he  is  entitled  to  whatever 
credit  may  pertain  to  the  management.  It  is  not  to  be 
wondered  at  that,  recognizing  and  perhaps  sharing  in  these 
erroneous  popular  views,  practitioners  are  anxious  to  dis- 
pense with  consultations,  if  they  can  be  avoided,  and  con- 
sent with  reluctance  when  they  are  proposed.  It  is  highly 
important  that  the  public  should  have  correct  views  of  the 
proper  objects  of  consultations.  These  objects  are  :  co-opera- 
tion in  the  management  of  cases  of  disease,  a  division  of 
responsibility,  and  the  satisfaction  of  patients  and  those  in- 
terested, by  enabling  them  to  feel  that,  whatever  may  be  the 
result,  they  have  done  all  that  lies  in  their  power  to  secure 
the  best  resources  of  medicine.  A  medical  consultation 
should  not  necessarily  imply  that  the  consulting  physician 
has  more  knowledge  and  skill  than  the  physician  in  attend- 
ance. The  advantage  is  in  having  two  or  more  heads  in- 
stead of  one  head.  Life  and  health  are  certainly  of  suffi- 
cient importance  to  claim  the  judgment  of  more  than  one 
person.  Questions  in  law,  or  of  the  affairs  of  business,  or 
of  comparatively  unimportant  matters  relating  to  rules  of 
conduct,  are  often  deemed  of  sufficient  consequence  to  ob- 
tain collective  opinions.  How  inconsistent,  therefore,  to  rely 
upon  a  single  mind  in  cases  of  disease  which  may  lead,  if 
not  to  death,  to  a  permanent  impairment  of  the  mental  or 
physical  powers  !  Consultations,  when  their  true  objects 
are  recognized  by  all  parties,  are  of  great  comfort  to  an 
attending  physician.  Undoubtedly,  a  reason  for  their  be- 
ing distasteful  to  him  often  is  a  want  of  full  confidence  in 
the  honor  of  the  consulting  physician.  Hence,  it  is  im- 
portant that  physicians  comply  conscientiously  with  the 
rules  laid  down  by  the  code  in  respect  of  consultations. 
These  rules  will  be  considered  under  another  heading. 

Section  7.  The  opportunity  which  a  physician  not  unfrequent- 
ly  enjoys  of  promoting  and  strengthening  the  good  resolutions 
of  his  patients,  suffering  under  the  consequences  of  vicious  con- 
duct, ought  never  to  be  neglected.  His  counsels,  or  even  re- 
monstrances, will  give  satisfaction,  not  offense,  if  they  be  prof- 
fered with  politeness,  and  evince  a  genuine  love  of  virtue, 
accompanied  by  a  sincere  interest  in  the  welfare  of  the  person 
to  whom  they  are  addressed. 

Members  of  the  medical  profession,  as  such,  are  not 
called  upon  to  be  expounders  of  doctrines  of  morals,  still 
less  partisans  of  any  particular  form  cf  religious  faith.  The 
tendency  of  that  knowledge  of  human  character  which  is 
incident  to  the  practice  of  their  profession  is  to  make  phy- 
sicians charitable,  and  tolerant  of  diversities  of  opinion  in 
relation  to  ethics  and  religion.  Seeing,  as  they  can  not  fail 
to  do,  all  that  lies  beneath  the  surface  in  the  different  .sta- 
tions and  varied  conditions  of  human  life,  they  know  that 
the  worst  traits  of  character  may  be  found  in  the  highest, 
and  the  best  in  the  lowest,  of  the  conventional  grades  of 
society.  Owing  to  the  intimate  and  unreserved  relations  of 
the  physician  to  his  patients,  he  can  often  do  much  toward 
carrying  out  the  injunctions  of  that  portion  of  the  code 
which  is  prefixed  to  these  remarks.  It  is  undoubtedly  true 
that  persons  will  often  listen  more  considerately  to  counsels 


or  remonstrances  from  a  medical  adviser  than  to  those  of 
relatives,  friends,  and  neighbors,  or  even  to  the  admonitions 
of  the  clergy.  It  is,  perhaps,  true  that  most  persons  are  in- 
fluenced more  by  considerations  which  have  reference  to 
life  and  health  than  to  those  which  appeal  directly  to  the 
moral  nature.  The  evils  resulting  from  the  abuse  of  al- 
cohol, the  dangers  connected  with  the  habitual  use  of 
opium,  chloral,  and  other  drugs,  and  the  consequences  of 
licentiousness,  may,  in  not  a  few  instances,  be  pointed  out 
more  effectively  by  a  physician  who  has  the  confidence  of 
his  patients  than  by  any  one  else.  It  is  clearly  his  duty 
not  to  forego  any  opportunity  of  "promoting  and  strength- 
ening the  good  resolutions  of  his  patients." 

Art.  II. —  Obligations  of  Patients  to  their  Physicians. 

There  are  several  reasons  why  this  portion  of  the  code 
calls  for  but  little  in  the  way  of  commentary.  In  the  first 
place,  the  commentator  being  a  member  of  the  medical  pro- 
fession, it  is  a  matter  of  delicacy  not  to  dilate  too  largely 
on  the  obligations  of  patients  to  their  physicians.  In  the 
second  place,  although  in  the  preparation  of  these  articles 
the  hope  is  entertained  that  they  will  have  interest  for  non- 
medical readers,  there  is  probably  little  ground  for  the  ex- 
pectation that  they  will  have  an  extensive  popular  circula- 
tion. In  the  third  place,  a  large  proportion  of  patients  arc 
fully  sensible  of  their  obligations  to  their  physicians ; 
and,  lastly,  the  portion  of  the  code  which  defines  the  obli- 
gations of  patients  to  their  physicians  is  so  clear  and  com- 
prehensive as  not  to  offer  much  scope  for  addition  or  eluci- 
dation. For  these  reasons,  instead  of  making  each  subdivi- 
sion a  separate  heading  for  comments,  the  entire  article 
will  be  first  given,  and,  aftervfard,  brief  remarks  on  the 
topics  which  it  embraces,  following  the  order  in  which  they 
are  presented  in  the  code. 

Section  1.  The  members  of  the  medical  profession,  upon 
whom  is  enjoined  the  performance  of  so  many  important  and 
arduous  duties  toward  the  community,  and  who  are  required  to 
make  so  many  sacrifices  of  comfort,  ease,  and  health  for  the 
welfare  of  those  who  avail  themselves  of  their  services,  certainly 
have  a  right  to  expect  and  require  that  their  patients  should 
entertain  a  just  sense  of  the  duties  which  they  owe  to  their 
medical  attendants. 

Section  2.  The  first  duty  of  a  patient  is  to  .select  as  his  medi- 
c:d  adviser  one  who  has  received  a  regular  professional  educa- 
tion. In  no  trade  or  occupation  do  m.nnkind  rely  on  the  skill  of 
an  untaught  artist ;  and  in  medicine,  confessedly  the  most  difficult 
and  intricate  of  the  sciences,  the  world  ought  not  to  sujipose  that 
knowledge  is  intuitive. 

Section  3.  Patients  should  prefer  a  physician  whose  habits 
of  life  are  regular,  and  who  is  not  devoted  to  company,  pleasure, 
or  to  any  pursuit  incompatihle  with  his  professional  obHgations. 
A  patient  should,  also,  confide  the  care  of  himself  and  family, 
as  much  as  possible,  to  one  physician:  for  a  medical  man  who 
has  become  acquainted  with  the  peculiarities  of  constitution, 
habits,  and  predispositions  of  those  he  attends,  is  more  likely  to 
be  successful  in  his  treatment  than  one  who  does  not  possess 
that  knowledge. 

A  patient  wlio  has  thus  selected  his  physician  should  alw.nys 
apply  for  advice  in  what  may  appear  to  him  trivial  cases,  for  the 
most  fatal  results  often  supervene  on  the  slightest  accidents.  It 
is  of  still  more  importance  that  he  should  apply  for  assistance  in 
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the  forming  stage  of  violent  diseases ;  it  is  to  a  neglsct  of  this 
precept  that  medicine  owes  much  of  the  uncertainty  and  imper- 
fection with  which  it  lias  been  reproached. 

Section  4.  Patients  should  faithfully  and  unreservedly  com- 
municate to  their  physician  the  supposed  cause  of  their  disease. 
This  is  the  more  important,  as  many  diseases  of  a  mental  origin 
simulate  those  depending  on  e.xlernal  causes,  and  yet  are  only  to 
be  cured  by  ministering  to  the  mind  diseased.  A  patient  should 
never  be  afraid  of  thus  makin;^  his  physician  his  friend  and  ad- 
viser; he  should  always  bear  in  minil  that  a  medical  man  is 
under  the  strongest  obligations  of  secrecy.  Even  the  female 
sex  should  never  allow  feelings  of  shame  or  delicacy  to  prevent 
their  disclosing  the  seat,  symptoms,  and  causes  of  complaints 
peculiar  to  them.  However  commendable  a  modest  reserve 
may  be  in  the  common  occurrences  of  life,  its  strict  observance 
in  medicine  is  often  attended  with  the  most  serious  conse- 
quences, and  a  patient  may  sink  under  a  painful  and  loathsome 
disease  which  might  have  been  readily  prevented  had  timely 
intimation  been  given  to  the  |(hysiiian. 

Suctions.  A  patient  should  never  weary  his  physician  with 
a  tedious  detail  of  events  or  matters  not  appertaining  to  his  dis- 
ease. Even  as  relates  to  his  actual  symptoms,  he  will  convey 
much  more  real  information  by  giving  clear  answers  to  inter- 
rogatories than  by  tlic  most  minute  account  of  his  own  fram- 
ing. Neither  should  be  obtrude  upon  his  physician  the  details 
of  his  business  nor  the  history  of  his  family  concerns. 

Section  6.  The  obedience  of  a  jiatient  to  the  prescriptions  of 
hirt  physician  should  be  proni])!  and  implicit.  lie  should  never 
[)ermit  his  own  crude  opinions  as  to  their  fitness  to  influence  his 
attention  to  them.  A  failure  in  one  particular  m.iy  render  an 
otherwise  judicious  treatment  dangerous,  and  even  fatal.  This 
remark  is  equally  applicable  t"  diet,  drink,  and  exercise.  As 
patients  become  convalescent,  tlioy  are  very  apt  to  suppose  that 
the  rules  prescribed  for  them  may  be  disregarded,  and  the  con- 
sequence, but  too  olten,  is  a  relapse.  Patients  should  never 
allow  themselves  to  be  persuaded  to  take  any  medicine  what- 
ever that  may  bo  recommended  to  them  by  the  self-constituted 
doctors  and  doctresses  who  are  so  frequently  met  with,  and  who 
pretend  to  possess  infallible  remedies  for  the  cure  of  every  dis- 
ease. However  simple  some  of  their  prescriptions  may  appear 
to  be,  it  often  ba])peus  that  they  are  productive  of  much  mis- 
chief, and  in  all  cases  they  are  injurious,  by  contravening  the 
plan  of  treatment  adopted  by  the  physician. 

Skotion  7.  A  patient  should,  if  possible,  avoid  even  the 
friendly  riitits  of  a  physician  who  is  not  attending  him;  and, 
when  he  does  receive  them,  he  .should  never  converse  on  the  sub- 
ject of  his  disease,  as  an  observation  nuiy  be  made,  without  any 
intention  of  interference,  which  uuiy  destroy  his  confidence  iu 
I  he  c-ourse  he  is  pursuing,  and  induce  him  to  neglect  the  direc- 
ticuis  jirescrihed  to  him.  A  ]>atient  should  never  send  for  a  con- 
sulting i)hy8ician  without  the  o.vpress  consent  of  his  own  medical 
nttendaut.  It  is  of  great  importance  that  physicians  should  act 
in  concert;  for,  although  their  modes  of  treatment  may  bo  at- 
tiMidcd  with  equal  success  when  employed  singly,  yet  conjointly 
they  are  very  likely  to  be  in'odnctive  of  disastrous  results. 

Section  8.  AVhen  a  patient  wishes  to  dismiss  his  physician, 
justice  and  common  courtesy  require  that  he  should  declare  his 
reasons  for  so  doing. 

Section  9.  Patients  should  always,  when  priicticable,  send  for 
their  physician  in  the  morning,  before  his  usual  hour  of  going 
out ;  for,  by  being  early  aware  of  the  visits  he  has  to  pay  during 
the  day,  the  physician  is  able  to  apportion  his  time  iu  such  a 
manner  as  to  prevent  an  interference  of  engagements.  Patients 
should  also  avoid  calling  on  their  medical  adviser  unnecessarily 
during  the  hours  devoted  to  meals  or  sleep.  They  should  always 
be  in  readiness  to  receive  the  visits  of  their  physiciao,  as  the 


detention  of  a  few  minutes  is  often  of  serious  inconvenience  to 
him. 

Section  10.  A  patient  should,  after  his  recovery,  entertain  a 
just  and  enduring  sense  of  the  value  of  the  services  rendered 
him  by  his  physician ;  for  these  are  of  such  a  character  that 
no  mere  pecuniary  acknowledgment  can  repay  or  cancel 
them. 

The  demands  for  medical  services  are  so  irregular,  oc- 
curring at  all  times  of  both  day  and  night,  that  a  physician 
in  full  practice  can  not  systematize  his  work.  He  must 
often  forego  periods  of  study,  sleep,  and  needed  rest,  meals 
at  stated  times,  social  enjoyments,  and  recreation.  The  de- 
mands frequently  can  not  be  deferred,  and  the  services  per- 
haps can  not  be  performed  by  a  substitute,  even  if  one  be 
available.  These  are  not  trifling  hardships,  but  of  greater 
weight  are  the  peculiar  anxieties  and  responsibilities  per- 
taining to  the  practice  of  medicine.  The  pressure  of  these 
is  felt  as  a  heavy  burden  by  most  physicians,  although  it 
may  be  concealed  by  calmness,  cheerfulnos.«,  and  either 
brus<iuc  or  jovial  manners. 

Notwithstanding  its  arduous  duties  and  the  many  sacri- 
fices which  it  involves,  the  medical  profession  does  not  lack 
members,  and  in  many  places  it  is  overcrowded.  There  are 
but  few  communities  in  which  patients  have  not  a  choice 
among  a  considerable  number  of  practitioners.  In  selecting 
a  medical  adviser  or  a  family  physician,  most  patients  arc 
influenced  not  a  little  by  external  appearances  and  by  feel- 
ings of  friendly  interest.  It  can  not  be  expected  that  they 
can  judge  critically  of  professional  attainments.  To  form 
any  accurate  judgment  of  skill  in  therapeutics  is  by  no 
means  always  easy  for  the  medical  observer,  and  it  is  simply 
iinpo.s.siblc  for  those  who  are  not  versed  in  medical  knowl- 
edge to  decide  how  much  to  attribute  to  nature  and  how 
much  to  art  in  recovery  from  disease.  True  it  is  that  very 
many  believe  themselves  fully  warranted  in  assuming  to 
determine  in  individual  cases  whether  a  practitioner  de- 
serves credit  or  blame  ;  but  this  belief  is  no  evidence  of  the 
correctness  of  the  assumption.  Many  do  not  hesitate  to 
decide  as  to  the  relative  merits  of  what  is  known  as  the 
regular  practice  and  the  various  systems  which  appeal  to 
popular  favor  on  the  ground  of  having  originated  in  ad- 
vanced views  of  medicine.  This  fact  is  proof  of  credulity 
in  matters  pertaining  to  the  practice  of  medicine ;  for  sure- 
ly no  one  can  claim  that  the  decisions  often  so  readily  formed 
have  any  logical  foundation.  Undoubtedly  a  pleasing  ad- 
dress, together  with  good  judgment  and  tact  in  matters  not 
strictly  connected  with  medical  services,  often  goes  far  toward 
obtaining  and  jireserving  the  confidence  of  patients.  There 
is  nothing  wrong  in  this;  but  it  need  not  be  argued  that  to 
deserve  confidence  something  more  than  these  recommenda- 
tions is  requisite.  It  follows  from  what  has  been  stated 
that  the  evidence  of  having  received  a  good  medical  educa- 
tion is  not  to  be  overlooked  in  selecting  a  medicid  adviser. 
Of  this  evidence  every  one  can  form  an  opinion.  Aside 
from  official  testimony,  the  good  sense  which  a  physician 
shows  in  matters  not  connected  with  medicine  is  to  be 
taken  into  account,  and  the  esteem  in  which  he  is  held  by 
his  profession;d  brethren.  The  importance  of  a  discrimina- 
tion among  physicians  according  to  their  educational  rec- 
ommendations does  not  relate  exclusivelv  to  the  interests  of 
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patients  in  selecting  medical  advisers.  Sucli  a  discrimina- 
tion is  likely  to  have  not  an  inconsiderable  influence  on  the 
promotion  of  medical  education. 

Intemperance  is  a  calamity  as  great  in  the  practice  of 
medicine  as  in  any  other  calling.  There  are  few  spectacles 
more  painful  than  a  drunken  doctor  at  the  bedside  of  a  pa- 
tient affected  with  a  disease  involving  immediate  danger  to 
life.  Such  a  spectacle  happily  is  rare.  It  can  not  be  said 
that  intemperance  is  Largely  prevalent  in  the  medical  pro- 
fession. There  is  no  need  of  impressing  upon  patients  the 
fact  that  a  physician  devoted  to  drinking-saloons,  the  bill- 
iard-table, horse-racing,  and  other  kindred  pleasures  so 
called,  or  to  the  gayeties  of  fashionable  life,  is  not  to  be  pre- 
ferred to  one  of  different  habits  and  tastes.  This  is  well 
enough  understood.  The  acquaintances  which  a  doctor 
makes  in  frivolous  or  low  associations  do  not  prefer  him  as 
their  medical  adviser.  In  like  manner  the  public  is  suffi- 
ciently alive  to  the  damaging  effect  on  the  professional 
character  of  the  medical  practitioner  by  an  unduly  absorb- 
ing interest  in  art,  literature,  or  pursuits  of  any  kind  which, 
although  in  themselves  worthy,  direct  the  attention  from 
the  duties  of  his  profession. 

It  is  wise  to  select  a  medical  adviser  when  in  health. 
No  one  should  be  uncertain  upon  whom  to  call  for  profes- 
sional services.  The  selection,  if  deferred  in  case  of  illness 
until  a  time  when  these  services  are  needed,  perhaps  sud- 
denly, can  not  be  deliberate,  and  must  often  be  determined 
by  accident.  A  patient  under  those  circumstances  is  liable 
to  be  placed  in  a  situation  of  much  embarrassment ;  the 
physician  accidentally  in  charge  may  not  prove  acceptable, 
but  it  is  painful  to  make  a  change.  The  responsibility  in 
cases  of  disease  should  be  concentrated  upon  one  person. 
It  is  unwise  to  have  several  medical  advisers — one  for  dis- 
eases of  the  chest,  another  for  nervous  diseases,  etc.  The 
interests  of  patients  are  best  subserved  by  having  those  who 
are  distinguished  as  specialists  always  act  in  concert  with 
the  one  who  stands  in  the  relation  of  medical  adviser.  It 
is  the  duty  of  the  latter  to  decide  whether  certain  ailments 
are  trivial,  or  whether  they  betoken  an  important  malady ; 
hence,  the  importance  of  consulting  him  at  once,  wherever 
there  are  any  symptoms  of  disease.  Patients  who  have  a 
proper  degree  of  confidence  in  their  physicians  will  be  un- 
reserved in  their  communications,  thus  giving  every  oppor- 
tunity of  judging  respecting  the  agencies  which  may  be 
involved  in  producing  or  maintaining  the  conditions  of  dis- 
ease. A  physician  never  considers  anvthing  to  savor  of  in- 
delicacy which  may  have  a  bearing  on  the  knowledge  of 
the  case  which  he  is  called  upon  to  treat.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  patience  of  physicians  is  sometimes  sadly  tried  by 
needless  details.  After  a  brief  account,  a  competent  physi- 
cian understands  vastly  better  than  the  patient  the  differ- 
ent directions  in  which  it  is  desirable  to  push  inquiries. 
Lengthened  desciiptions  of  morbid  sensations  or  feelincrs 
are  not  only  needless  and  tiresome,  but  confusing.  Above 
all,  patients  should  forbear  writing  out  a  full  history  of  their 
subjective  symptoms. 

There  is  a  class  of  patients  much  dreaded  by  physicians, 
namely,  those  who  insist  upon  being  taken  into  a  medical 
consultation  with  regard  to  the  treatment.     Such  patients 


desire  not  only  to  know  what  medicines  are  prescribed,  but 
to  discuss  the  reasons  therefor;  they  are  not  content  with- 
out exercising  their  own  judgment  concerning  therapeutic 
indications  and  the  means  of  fulfilling  them.  Still  more, 
they  sometimes  undertake  to  dispense  with  or  to  modify 
the  directions  of  the  physician  in  his  absence,  according  to 
their  own  ideas  or  modes  of  reasoning.  It  is  not  only  very 
unsatisfactory  to  treat  such  patients,  but  they  are  likely  to 
fail  to  receive  the  full  benefit  of  judicious  treatment.  If  a 
patient  has  full  confidence  in  his  physician,  he  should  fol- 
low strictly,  without  contention  or  distrust,  all  medical  di- 
rections. If  a  patient  has  not  full  confidence  in  his  plivsi- 
cian,  it  is  best  for  all  concerned  that  another  be  substituted. 
The  impropriety  of  professional  conversations  with  phy- 
sicians not  in  charge  of  a  case  should  be  understood  by 
patients  as  well  as  physicians.  A  proper  sense  of  propriety 
will  deter  the  latter  from  making  any  inquiries  as  to  the 
symptoms  and  treatment,  or  offering  any  observations.  To 
act  according  to  the  advice  of  different  physicians,  the  lat- 
ter being  in  ignorance  of  the  fact,  is  not  only  dishonorable, 
but  prejudicial  to  the  welfare  of  the  patient.  If  the  adWce 
of  more  than  one  be  desired,  the  proper  way  to  obtain  it  is 
by  a  professional  consultation,  which  no  physician  should 
ever  decline,  provided  the  one  proposed  to  be  called  in  con- 
sultation be  acceptable  to  him.  To  request  the  services  of 
a  consulting  physician  without  the  knowledge  and  consent 
of  the  physician  in  charge  is  a  gross  discourtesy,  and,  if 
done  under  circumstances  which  imply  lack  of  confidence, 
the  latter  is  fully  justified  in  relinquishing  the  case. 

Patients  who  have  lost  confidence  in  their  physicians 
should  request  discontinuance  of  their  services.  So  essen- 
tial is  full  confidence  in  the  treatment  of  cases  of  disease 
that  it  is  a  false  delicacy  to  conceal  the  want  of  it.  It  is 
best  for  both  the  patient  and  the  physician  that  there  be  a 
change.  The  code  states  that  common  courtesy  and  justice 
require  that,  when  a  physician  is  dismissed,  the  reasons 
should  be  disclosed.  But  the  loss  of  confidence  is  in  itself 
.1  sufficient  reason,  no  matter  how  unreasonable  the  loss 
may  be.  A  high-minded  physician  can  not  wish  to  con- 
tinue in  charge  if  he  can  not  have  the  confidence  of  the 
patient.  He  should  take  the  initiative  in  the  relinquish- 
ment of  the  case  whenever  he  is  satisfied  that  confidence  is 
lost.  The  reasons  for  the  loss  of  confidence  in  some  in- 
stances may  be  as  indefinite  as  in  the  following  familiar 
lines : 

"  I  do  not  like  thee.  Dr.  Fell ; 

The  reason  why  I  can  not  tell ; 

But  this  I  know,  and  that  full  well, 

I  do  not  like  thee.  Dr.  Fell." 

Now,  under  such  circumstances.  Dr.  Fell  should  be  satisfied 
with  the  information  conveyed  by  these  lines,  and  retire 
from  the  case. 

The  inability  to  systematize  his  work  is  a  great  draw- 
back to  the  comfort  of  the  medical  practitioner.  Patients 
can  do  not  a  little  toward  relief  in  this  regard  by  observing 
t'le  injunctions  contained  in  the  ninth  section  of  the  article 
of  the  code  now  commented  upon.  This  reference  suffices 
for  that  section.  The  tenth  and  last  section  of  the  article 
expresses  a  truth  which,  for  the  majority  of  patients,  need 
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not  have  been  expressed.  The  feelings  of  a  patient  at  the 
tiino  of  recovery  from  disease,  as  contrasted  with  those  at 
a  later  period,  have  furnished  a  subject  for  jests  and  humor- 
ous illustrations ;  but  "  a  just  and  enduring  sense  of  the 
value  of  the  services  rendered  him  by  his  physician  "  is  felt 
by  the  patient  as  a  rule,  and  the  degree  of  grateful  appre- 
ciation of  these  services  by  the  many  more  than  compen- 
sates for  a  lack  of  this  appreciation  by  the  few. 


ON  DR.  SQUIB irS  RESOLUTIONS  TO  AliOL- 
ISII  THE  CODE  OF  ETHICS  OF  THE  MED- 
ICAL SOCIETY  OF  THE  STATE  OF  NEW 
YORK.* 

By  C.  R.  AGNEW,    M.  D. 

If  I  understand  the  (jiiestion  before  us,  it  is  whether  we 
shall  report  for  or  against  Dr.  Squibb's  resolutions,  a  question 
substantially  presented,  also,  in  the  resolution  of  Dr.  Gou- 
ley,  "  that  when  the  committee  rises  it  shall  report  in  favor 
of  repealing  the  new  code  enacted  by  this  society  in 
1882." 

I  rise  to  oppose  these  resolutions  and  all  similar  ones, 
and  to  urge  that,  when  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  rises  to 
report  to  the  society,  its  report  shall  be  against  the  repeal 
of  the  existing  code. 

A  year  ago,  after  mature  deliberation  and  a  free  discussion, 
this  society,  by  more  than  atwo-thirds  vote,  and  in  the  exercise 
of  its  indisputable  right,  amended  its  by-laws  so  as  to  make 
them  consistent  with  the  laws  of  the  Slate  and  public  policy. 
It  is  true  that  various  attempts  have  been  made  to  promul- 
gate the  error  that  said  action  was  hasty,  imperfectly  con- 
sidered, and  that  a  few  "  ambitious,"  "  mercenary,"  and,  not 
to  say,  unscrupulous  members  of  the  society,  had  brought  it 
about;  that  "  specialists"  had  been  accomplishing  tluir  nefa- 
rious purposes  through  the  force  of  ill-timed  and  badly 
directed  energy.  Such  gratuitous  allegations,  however,  have 
not  stood  for  a  moment  the  crucial  tests  of  legitimate  criti- 
cism or  investigation,  and  may,  therefore,  be  dismissed  as 
unworthy  of  even  this  brief  anima<lversion,  much  less  the 
serious  consideration  of  the  medical  profession  of  the  coun- 
try. In  view  of  them,  one  has  only  to  recall  a  little  history, 
and  to  draw  comfort  from  its  evidences  of  the  triumph,  even 
though  it  be  sometimes  slow,  of  liberty  of  conscience  over 
prejudice,  misrepresentation,  and  intolerance.  Revisers,  all 
down  the  pages  of  history,  have  had  to  endure  hardship, 
and  the  only  way  for  those  who  are  called  upon  to  do  the 
work  of  revising  is  to  live  above  the  low  level  of  the  fear 
of  their  fellow-men,  and  not  to  be  confused,  diverted,  or 
intimidated,  even  though  tlie  torch  of  persecution  be  bran 
dished  in  their  faces  by  those  who  assume  to  be  the  moral 
lights  of  the  world,  and  the  appointed  guardians  of  its  best 
interests. 

"Zeal  to  promote  the  common  good,  whether  it  be  by 
devising  anything  ourselves  or  revising  that  which  hath 
been  labored  by  others,  deserveth  certainly  much  respect 

•  Rrmarks  iiindo  lioforc  the  Medical  Society  of  tlic  Slate  of  Now 
Yoric,  ill  Oommiltfc  of  llie  Whole,  at  its  Annual  Meeting,  Fehruarv  T, 
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and  esteem,  but  yet  findeth  but  cold  entertainment  in  the 
world.  It  is  welcomed  with  suspicion  instead  of  love,  and 
with  emulation  instead  of  thanks  ;  and,  if  there  be  any  hole 
left  for  cavil  to  enter  (and  cavil,  if  it  do  not  find  a  hole, 
will  make  it),  it  is  sure  to  be  misconstrued,  and  in  danger 
to  become  condemned.  This  will  easily  be  granted  by  as 
many  as  know  history  or  have  any  experience.  For,  was 
there  ever  anything  projected  that  savored  in  any  way  of 
newness  or  renewing,  but  the  same  endured  many  a  storm 
of  gainsaying  and  opposition  "  i 

The  revisers  who  unanimously  reported  the  by-law,  or 
code  of  1882,  framed  it  to  be  consistent  with  the  statutes 
of  the  State,  especially  the  law  of  1880.  ITiis  society 
adopted  the  code  by  a  very  large  vote,  without  even  a  ver- 
bal amendment,  after  hours  of  animated  discussion.  Under 
this  code,  or  by-law,  the  medical  profession  of  the  State 
has  prospered  for  a  year,  and  might  have  gone  on  doing  so 
for  years  to  come,  if  it  had  not  been  for  an  agitation  fi> 
mcnted  by  parties  living  outside  of  the  limits  of  the  State, 
largely  aided,  and,  no  doubt,  on  cons(yentious  grounds,  by 
the  mover  of  the  resolutions  published  and  widely  circulated 
in  the  "Ephemeris."  The  legitimate  course  would  have  been, 
to  move  either  to  give  up  the  charter  of  the  society  or  to 
amend  the  State  statute  of  1880. 

It  may  be  well  for  us  to  consider  for  a  moment  our 
position  as  a  society  in  relation  to  the  State. 

Whence  do  we  get  the  right  to  be  here  in  session  ?  In- 
disputably through  our  charter  from  the  State.  No  one 
but  a  legally  qualified  medical  man  has  a  right  to  be  a  mem- 
ber of  this  society.  It  is  nothing  to  the  point  to  say  that 
the  diploma,  or  certified  right  to  practice,  comes  from  a 
medical  school,  and  not  directly  from  the  State.  In  this 
State  the  law  undertakes  to  regulate,  by  charter  or  other- 
wise, the  powers  which  confer  the  right  to  practice,  and  the 
method  is  easy  by  which  you  may  hold  all  who  attempt 
to  practice  within  the  limits  of  the  State  to  a  strict  legal 
accountability.  It  is  true  that  this  statute  of  1880  regulat- 
ing the  practice  of  medicine  is  not  all  that  it  should  be.  It 
is  not  perfect,  nor  are  the  men  who  acquire  rights  under  it. 
Hut  it  will  be  amended  just  as  soon  as  the  members  of  the 
medical  profession  cease  to  legislate  for  themselves  in  pre- 
scriptive codes,  and  join  other  public-spirited  citizens  in  in- 
ducing legislators  to  protect  the  people,  a-s  far  as  practicable, 
against  medical  incompetency.  Whence  do  we,  as  a  so- 
ciety, get  the  right  to  make  medical  codes  and  other  by-laws  > 
From  the  State  through  our  charter.  The  New  York  State 
statute  of  1880  says:  "Section  5.  The  degree  of  Doctor  of 
Medicine  lawfully  conferred  by  any  incorporated  racdical 
college  or  university  in  this  Stiitc  shall  be  a  license  to  prac- 
tice physic  and  surgery  within  the  State  .after  the  person  to 
whom  it  is  granted  shall  have  complied  with  section  two  of 
this  act."  Section  two,  referred  to,  provides  for  registry  in 
the  County  Clerk's  office  before  commencing  to  practice, 
etc.,  etc.  Section  four  provides  for  the  indorsing  of  the 
diplomas  of  persons  coming  to  the  State  to  practice,  from 
without  the  State,  by  an  incorporated  university,  medical 
college,  or  medical  school,  etc.,  etc. 

The  revised  statutes  of  New  York  especially  provide 
that  every  corporation,  as  such,  has  power  "  to  make  by- 
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laws  not.  inconsistent  with  any  existing  law  for  the  manage- 
ment of  its  property,  the  regulation  of  its  affairs,  etc.,  etc." 
And,  in  accordance  with  this  provision  of  the  statutes,  the 
Medical  Society  of  the  State  of  New  York  has  the  right  to 
make  by-laws  not  inconsistent  with  the  laws  of  the  State. 
Kent  says :  "  These  corporate  powers  of  legislation  must  be 
exercised  reasonably,  and  in  sound  discretion,  and  strictly 
within  the  limits  of  the  charter,  and  in  perfect  subordination 
to  the  constitution  and  general  laws  of  the  land  and  the 
rights  dependent  thereon."  If  you  look  at  your  charter  you 
will  find  that  whatever  quality  your  by-laws,  or  codes,  may 
have,  they  must,  to  be  legal,  and  to  have  binding  force  upon 
your  members,  and  punitive  power,  be  "  not  inconsistent 
with  the  laws  of  the  State." 

Now,  Mr.  President,  1  put  it  to  this  society,  Are  we  pre- 
pared, even  under  the  leadership  of  the  eminent  members — 
I  do  not  call  them  conspirators — who  have  been  sowing 
seeds  of  discord  all  through  the  year  in  the  profession  and 
in  this  meeting,  to  array  ourselves  against  the  letter  of  the 
law  and  the  policy  pf  the  State  ?  Or,  are  we  prepared  to 
adopt  the  resolution  to  rise  and  report  to  the  society  to  re- 
peal the  new  code  ?  Report  to  repeal  the  new  code  if  you 
please.  There  is  not  much  in  the  new  code  that  I  strongly 
desire  to  see  retained.  I  am  quite  ready  to  abolish  all  but 
one  or  two  clauses  of  it.  I  do  wish,  however,  especially  to 
see  the  clause  retained  which  binds  us  all  to  acknowledge 
the  public  necessity  for  a  "  legally  qualified  practitioner." 
"  Members  of  the  Medical  Society  of  the  State  of  New 
York,  and  of  medical  societies  in  aifiliation  therewith,  may 
meet  in  consultation  legally  qualified  practitioners  of  medi- 
cine." It  is  permissive,  not  mandatory.  I  wish  to  see  the 
profession  united  to  contend  for  that,  and  to  secure  a  higher 
and  hettvr  standard  of  legal  qualification. 

Having  a  safe  basis,  and  one  on  which  legislators  and 
the  public  arc  willing  to  aid  us,  we  may  as  speedily  as  pos- 
sible raise  the  standard  of  medical  education,  and  express, 
in  amendments  to  the  laws  regulating  the  practice  of  medi- 
cine, a  higher  and  higher  ideal,  and  force  schools  and  leg- 
islators to  apply  higher  standards  of  fitness  for  practice. 
What  I  am  opposed  to  here  is  the  declared  or  implied  pur- 
pose of  the  movers  of  both  resolutions,  namely  :  to  re-enact 
the  old  code,  and  to  throw  on  the  profession,  powerless  to 
do  the  work,  what  belongs  to  medical  schools  and  legis- 
lators. 

One  great  defect  in  that  old  code  was,  that  it  had  come, 
in  the  process  of  time  and  growth  of  legislation,  to  be  in- 
consistent with  public  policy  in  our  State  and  with  its  stat- 
utes. Would  it  not  be  grossly  opposed  to  public  policy 
and  the  letter  of  the  law  of  the  State  to  attempt,  by  any 
code  or  by-law  of  our  making,  to  strip  a  fellow-citizen  of  a 
right  which  the  State  had  conferred  upon  him — a  right 
identical  with  that  in  the  exercise  of  which  we  are  author- 
ized to  be  here  to-night  as  duly  qualified  medical  men.* 

The  man  whom  the  State  has  enfranchised  this  society 
can  not  disfranchise.  The  medical  man  whom  the  State 
has  pronounced  to  be  a  legally  qualified  practitioner,  this 


*  See  case  of  The  State  and  relator  Gray  against  Medical  Society  of 
the  County  of  Erie,  24  Biirbour. 


chartered  State  Society  can  not  disfranchise,  however  much 
we  may  despise  him  or  refrain  from  social  communion  or 
fellowship  with  him.  We  can  not  discipline  a  member  of 
our  society  if  his  conduct  is  in  conformity  with  the  law  of 
the  State. 

Pass  Dr.  Squibb's  or  Dr.  Gouley's  resolutions,  attempt 
by  your  vote  to  re-enact  the  old  code,  and  you  take  action 
which  will  certainly  be  decided  to  be  against  public  policy, 
and  your  action  in  making  the  by-law  proposed  is  inconsist- 
ent with  the  laws  of  the  State.  I  here  quote  from  a  paper 
by  Professor  D.  R.  Jaques,  Professor  of  Municipal  Law, 
University  of  New  York. 

"  What  is  the  code  of  ethics  ?  What  is  the  power  of 
the  State  Society  to  enact  one,  or  to  legislate  on  any  sub- 
ject ?  What  are  the  relations  of  the  County  Society  to  the 
State  Society  ? 

"  The  State  Society  and  each  county  society  are  dis- 
tinct corporations,  each  with  power  to  acquire  and  hold 
property,  each  with  an  organization  of  its  own.  The  State 
Society  is  composed  of  certain  permanent  members,  whom 
it  selects  in  a  certain  proportion  to  the  other  members,  and 
of  members  elected  periodically.  The  act  of  1813  speaks 
of  them  as  members,  not  delegates.  The  State  Society  is 
not  so  much  a  representative  body  as  a  distinct  and  corpo- 
rate board  of  control.  The  suggestion  that  the  members 
elected  by  the  county  societies  must  vote  as  instructed  by 
them  is  untenable.  A  doubtful  principle  in  any  case,  it 
would  convert  the  State  Society  into  a  federal  organization, 
and  would,  in  efPect,  require  the  members  to  vote  by  coun- 
ties. In  this  way  rules  might  be  adopted  which  were  dis- 
approved of  by  a  large  majority  of  the  practitioners  of  the 
whole  State  belonging  to  the  county  societies. 

"  Moreover,  who,  it  may  be  asked,  are  to  instruct  the 
permanent  members  ? 

"Instruction  makes  the  delegate  a  mere  messenger,  to 
carry  the  conclusions  of  the  county  to  the  State  Society. 
But  the  members  of  the  State  Society  are  corporators  of  a 
distinct  body,  and  go  to  its  meetings  to  form,  receive,  and 
adopt  conclusions,  as  the  result  of  views  gathered  from  all 
sections. 

"  But  the  statutes  are  conclusive  on  this  point. 

"  They  require  that  in  all  cases  the  rules  and  regulf.\Vions 
of  the  county  medical  societies  shall  receive  the  sanction  of 
the  State  medical  societies,  and  the  act  of  1866  (Chap.  445) 
applies  this  restriction  to  the  homoeopathic  county  societies 
as  well.  Now,  if  the  county  societies  may  instruct  the 
members  they  send  to  the  State  Society,  a  majority  of  the 
counties  could  always  control  the  State  Society,  which 
would  be  its  mere  creature  and  mouthpiece;  whereas,  the 
act  of  1813  in  terms  declares  that  the  'by-laws,  rules,  and 
regulations'  of  the  county  societies  shall  not  be  'repug- 
nant' to  those  of  the  State  Society. 

"The  rules  of  the  Code  of  Ethics  are  6y-?atos.  Their 
force  and  effect  are  the  force  and  effect  they  have  as  by- 
laws. The  authority  to  adopt  the  old  rule  and  the  new  rule 
of  consultations  must  be  found  in  the  power  given  by  stat- 
ute to  adopt  by-laws  and  rules.  The  act  of  1813  and  the 
act  of  1806  are  explicit  in  requiring  that  the  by-laws,  rules, 
and  regulations  of  the  State    Society  shall  not  be  '  incon- 
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Kistent'  with  the  lawf  of  the  State.  There  maybe  an  '  in- 
cmiHislency''  which  is  not  a  direct  violation  of  tlie  law;  but 
it  is  believed  that  the  old  rule  is  contrary  to  both  the  spirit 
and  letter  of  the  law,  as  it  is  contrary  to  the  dictates  of  a 
broad  and  true  humanity  and  the  interests  of  medical  sci- 
ence. 

"  It  is  not  consistent  with  the  letter  of  the  statutes  which 
prescribe  the  fpialifications  of  practitioners.  It  says  in  effect 
that  the  einploymciit  of  physicians  wliom  the  law  has  sent 
into  the  community  and  pronounced  i|ualified,  thereby  in- 
ducinff  the  ignorant  and  the  unwary  to  intrust  them  witii 
their  live.s,  shall  be  punished  by  deprivation  of  all  benefit 
from  the  counsels  of  enlightened  physicians.  Will  the  law 
allow  patients  to  be  punished  for  employing  those  the  law 
pronounces  qualified  ? 

"  But  there  is  another  consideration,  equally  serious: 

"The  rule  in  question  is  the  action  of  an  organized  body 
of  men.  It  is  the  act  of  combination.  The  men  thus  com- 
bining are  considered  by  many — and  consider  themselves — 
the  most  competent  practitioners,  the  onbj  fully  qualified 
practitioners  of  the  State.  By  adopting  this  rule,  they 
cnmhine  to  deprive  the  community  of  the  best  advice  to  be 
had  in  cases  of  sickness.  Such  a  combination  is  against 
common  law  and  the  provisions  of  the  statute  as  well  (Fe- 
ii.il  Code,  section  lt!8).  It  is  a  conspiracy  against  the 
public  health." 

What  are  we  to  do  then,  Mr.  President  ?  For  the  pres- 
ent, keep  the  code  as  it  is.  After  we  shall  have  defeated 
the  attcin])ts  in  this  society  to  lead  us  to  rebel  against  pub- 
lic [xilicy  :nid  the  law  of  the  State  by  re-enacting  the  old 
icidc,  it  will  be  time  enough  to  say  what  we  may  do  to 
Minciid  the  existing  code.  We  shall  be  ready  for  that  (pies- 
tion  in  due  .season.  We  have  not  lowered  our  flag  to  any 
"  ism,"  nor  do  we  propose  to. 

"There  is  probably  no  one  thing  which  man,  considered 
collectively,  grants  less  willingly  to  his  fellow-num  than  lib- 
erty. Nine  tenths  of  all  the  wars  which  have  desolated  the 
earth,  and  no  small  part  of  all  the  ills  that  have  afflicted 
humanity  since  the  race  began,  have  been  due  to  a  denial 
oil  the  one  hand,  and  an  attempt  to  gain  pcssession  on  the 
other,  of  those  attributes  of  freedom  which  modern  thought 
is  coming  to  regard  as  among  the  inborn,  inherent,  and  in- 
alienable rights  of  every  individu.al.  And  still  the  struggle 
goes  on.  Liberty  of  the  person,  liberty  of  belief  and  wor- 
^llip,  liberty  of  speech  and  [)ress,  and  liberty  to  have  a  voice 
in  the  choice  of  ruins  mihI  forms  of  government " — I  would 
also  add  liberty  of  uu'dical  consultations — "are  still  privi- 
leges denied  to  no  small  part  of  mankind;  and  any  exten- 
sion of  lilnTly  in  these  respects  in  the  future,  as  in  the  past, 
will  probably  be  conditioned  upon  long-continued,  desper- 
ate efforts,  and  upon  the  ])ayment  in  blood,  treiusure,  and 
sufTecing  of  large  price." — D.  A.  Wklls. 

(^liarles  O'C'onor,  the  great  jurist,  in  a  recent  letter  ti> 
your  speaker,  says,  the  "general  doctrine  of  emancipation 
from  every  unnecessary  restraint  upon  individual  liberty  in 
action  or  pursuit,  which  forms  the  basis  of  the  argument" 
(referring  to  the  speaker's  "Limits  of  Medical  Etliies") 
"  has  long  had  me  for  a  disciple." 

After  wo  shall  have  defeated  the  attempts  to  re-enact 


the  old  code,  let  us  return  to  our  counties  determined  to 
carry  into  effect  the  laws  we  have  against  illegal  practition- 
ers, and  to  make  the  laws  better.  "jEIow  many  counties 
represented  here  have  done  their  duty  in  this  matter  ? 
New  York  County  has  endeavored  strenuously  to  do  its 
duty.  Twenty-seven  illegal  practitioners  have  been  arraigned 
in  New  York  City  during  the  past  year,  and  twenty-five  of 
the  number  have  been  convicted  and  punished.  And  at 
this  moment  charges  are  being  pressed  against  a  medical 
college  there,  with  good  prospect  of  convicting  its  managers 
of  illegal  methods  of  granting  diplomas. 

But  the  question  is  pertinent,  What  are  we  doing  indi- 
vidually for  higher  medical  education  ?  How  many  public- 
spirited  men  have  we  attempted  to  enlist  in  the  cau.se  of 
medical  education  in  our  respective  counties  ?  IIow  much 
have  we  done  to  advance  the  interests  of  our  medical  alma 
mater,  to  give  it  the  means  to  make  its  diplomas  more  valu- 
able ?  How  much  have  we  done  individually  to  change  the 
character  of  proprietary  medical  schools,  and  to  secure  for 
them  adequate  funds  and  a  more  thorough  and  severe  cur- 
riculum ? 

When  we  shall  have  begun  even  to  consider  honestly 
these  and  kindred  questions,  we  shall  soon  see  the  standard 
of  medical  education  and  of  the  legally  qualified  doctor  rise, 
and  the  petty  questions  of  schools  and  "isms"  will,  like 
other  ephemeral  issues,  vanish  or  become  despicable. 

As  regards  error  in  medicine,  what  Tlioma.s  Jefferson 
.said  in  another  field  is  undisputably  true  here  also  :  "Error 
of  opinion  ceases  to  be  dangerous  when  reason  is  left  to 
combat  it."  Leave  members  of  a  liberal  profession  free  to 
go  as  advocates  of  the  truth  wherever  called,  and  only  re- 
strained by  the  rules  of  common  decency,  legality,  and  pru- 
dence, and  error  will  be  less  arrogant  and  dominant,  and 
the  dupes  of  error  less  numerous,  or  more  quickly  rescued. 

INTRA-UTERIXE  INJECTIONS  IN  THE 
TREATMENT  OF  PUERPERAL  SEPTI- 
CEMIA.* 

By  T.  GAILLAIiD  THOMAS,  M.  D., 

CLINICAL    PROPESSUB    OF  OTMJiCOLOOT    IN    THS  COLLEUE    OT   PUT8ICIA.S8   AND 
BUROEON9,  NEW   TOBK. 

The  following  case  seems  to  mc  to  illustrate  what  should 
be  the  accepted  treatment  of  puerperal  fever,  or  puerperal 
septiciemia,  at  the  present  day.  The  ease  was  that  of  a 
lady  in  the  higher  walks  of  life  whom  I  was  called  to  see 
about  a  month  ago,  in  consultation  by  her  physician,  a  man 
of  wide  experience.  Slie  was  a  primipara,  was  taken  in 
labor  at  four  o'clock  Sunday  afternoon,  and  at  nine  o'clock 
in  the  evening  was  delivered  of  a  female  child,  without 
any  difliculty  or  a.ssistance.  Her  physician  examined  the 
external  genitalia  carefully,  and  found  no  tear  whatever. 
The  nurse  was  instructed  to  syringe  out  the  vagina  carefully 
the  next  day  with  earbolized  water,  which  she  did.  The 
first  forty-eight  hours  passed  by  without  any  bad  symptoms 
at  all,  but,  on  visiting  her  on  Tuesday  morning,  the  physician 
found  a  temperature  of  101°  F.,  and  in  the  evening  it  had 
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risen  to  102 '5°.  The  next  morning,  the  morning  of  the 
fourth  day,  the  temperature  was  103°,  and  the  patient  be- 
gan to  complain  of  very  severe  pain  in  the  right  iliac  fossa. 
There  had  been  no  chill.  At  five  o'clock  in  the  afternoon 
the  temperature  was  106'5°  in  the  mouth.  The  patient's 
appearance  became  wild,  as  of  one  who  was  about  to  have 
puerperal  mania ;  the  skin  was  hot,  and  she  was  crying  out 
with  pain,  although  she  had  received  a  good  deal  of  mor- 
phine. 

Having  now  been  called  to  see  the  patient,  I  took  the 
temperature  in  the  mouth  myself,  and  confirmed  the  record 
of  her  physician,  that  it  was  106'5°.  The  pulse  was  145. 
Making  a  vaginal  examination,  I  found  a  bilateral  laceration 
of  the  cervix  uteri  extending  nearly  up  to  the  vaginal  junc- 
tion. Probably  this  extensive  laceration  partly  accounted 
for  the  rapidity  and  the  ease  of  the  labor  as  occurring  in  a 
primipara.  I  urged  that  tlie  uterus  should  be  washed  out 
with  carbolized  water  at  once,  but  her  physician  had  never 
seen  the  method  practiced,  and  was  strongly  prejudiced 
against  it ;  he  finally  consented  only  because  it  was  appar- 
ent that  unless  something  decided  was  done  the  patient 
would  soon  die.  Using  the  Chamberlain  tube  and  the 
Davidson  syringe.  Dr.  Jones,  and  afterward  Dr.  McCosh, 
continued  to  wash  out  the  uterus  with  carbolized  water 
every  four  hours  during  the  night,  and  the  next  morning 
the  temperature  was  found  to  have  sunk  from  106-5°  to 
101°;  the  pulse  had  fallen  from  145  to  120;  the  patient, 
who  had  been  given  opium  quite  freely  during  the  night, 
declared  that  she  was  very  much  relieved.  Indeed,  the  re- 
lief had  been  so  extraordinary  that  they  began  to  believe 
that  the  danger  was  not  real  at  all ;  that  some  exceptional 
circumstance  had  occurred,  and  that  there  was  no  septicaemia. 
The  uterus  was  now  washed  out  at  longer  intervals,  but  at 
once  the  temperature  went  up  to  102°,  103°,  104°,  and 
105°,  and  the  patient  again  began  to  look  maniacal.  The 
uterus  was  now  washed  out  every  three  hours,  opium  was 
freely  administered,  ten  grains  of  quinine  were  administered 
every  eight  hours,  ice-water  was  passed  through  a  coil  of 
rubber  tubing  placed  over  the  abdomen  ;  and  as  long  as 
this  treatment  was  kept  up  the  temperature  did  not  rise 
above  101°  or  102°  ;  but  so  soon  as  they  ceased  to  wash 
out  the  uterus  the  temperature  at  once  rose  to  104°, 
and  at  times  to  105°.  This  fact  was  proved  by  repeated 
trials. 

After  this  treatment  had  been  continued  for  ten  days,  a 
physician  remaining  with  the  patient  day  and  night,  giving 
the  injections  every  three  hours,  and  thirty  grains  of  qui- 
nine during  the  course  of  the  day,  it  was  believed  to  be 
time  to  stop  it;  but  in  less  than  twenty-four  hours  the  tem- 
perature again  rose  to  105°.  I  mention  the  amount  of  qui- 
nine which  was  being  taken  particularly,  so  as  to  prove 
positively  that  there  was  nothing  of  a  malarial  character  in 
the  case  at  all.  On  the  sixteenth  day  after  delivery,  the 
tenth  day  after  the  commencement  of  the  high  temperature, 
the  intervals  between  the  uterine  injections  were  extended 
from  three  hours  to  four,  then  to  five,  six,  and  seven  hours, 
and  finally  they  were  discontinued  altogether,  and  at  the 
same  time  the  administration  of  quinin«  was  given  up  and 
the  coiled   tubing  was  taken  off.     Opium  was  continued  in 


small  doses  for  a  while  longer,  and  the  patient  recovered 
entirely. 

I  wish  to  contrast  this  case  with  another  which  I  saw 
just  before — that  of  a  woman  who  had  been  recently  de- 
livered of  her  third  child.  When  I  was  called  to  see  the 
patient  the  temperature  was  106°  ;  she  had  been  taken  with 
violent  pain  in  one'  iliac  fossa,  and  had  been  put  five  days 
before  pretty  profoundly  under  the  influence  of  opium,  and 
a  blister  had  been  applied  over  the  whole  of  the  abdomen. 
Large  doses  of  quinine  had  likewise  been  administered. 
When  I  saw  the  patient  the  use  of  intra-uterine  injections 
was  begun  at  once,  but  the  patient  lived  only  twenty-four 
hours,  and  died  in  a  state  of  coma. 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  time  has  arrived  when  puerperal 
septicajmia  should  be  treated  upon  just  as  simple  a  plan  as 
septicaemia  of  any  other  kind  is,  namely,  by  washing  with 
some  antiseptic  fluid  the  surface  where  the  disease  origi- 
nates— some  fluid  which  will  remove  the  poisonous  materia! 
which  is  being  absorbed,  and  also,  so  far  as  possible,  neutral- 
ize its  poisonous  qualities.  In  brief,  I  would  say  that  puer- 
peral septic;emia,  with  our  present  light  on  the  subject, 
should  be  treated  in  the  following  manner :  First,  wash  out 
the  uterine  cavity  completely  with  some  antiseptic  fluid  ; 
second,  quiet  all  pain  by  opium  ;  third,  get  the  peculiar  in- 
fluence of  quinine  upon  the  nervous  system  ;  and,  fourth, 
keep  the  temperature,  at  all  hazards,  at  or  below  100°  by  the 
methods  which  we  now  possess.  Three  years  ago,  at  the 
American  Gyna?cological  Society,  which  met  in  Baltimore, 
I  took  the  ground  which  I  take  to-day  regarding  this  sub- 
ject, and  only  one  gentleman  in  the  entire  society  supported 
my  view.  Every  other  member  who  spoke  referred  to  the 
dangers  of  introducing  air  into  the  uterine  sinuses  during 
the  injection,  etc.  But  I  believe  that  the  dangers  attending 
the  use  of  the  injections  are  counterbalanced  by  the  benefits 
to  be  derived.  I  do  not  think  there  is  the  least  probabil- 
ity that  air  will  be  introduced  if  a  tube  of  large  size — as 
large  as  the  finger — is  used.  But  when  a  catheter  is  em- 
ployed there  is  some  danger  of  inserting  it  into  a  sinus 
and  introducing  air  and  fluid  together  directly  into  the  ves- 
sels. 

GAETNER'S  CANALS. 

By  henry  J.  GARRIGDES,  M.  D., 

NEW   YORK. 

In  this  journal  for  March  17th  I  find  an  abstract  from 
an  article  by  Kocks,  on  "  Gartner's  Canals,"  and  extensive 
reference  is  made  to  a  report  submitted  by  me  to  the  Ob- 
stetrical Society  two  years  ago  on  a  cyst  which  I  supposed 
to  be  formed  by  one  of  these  ducts  ("N.  Y.  Med.  Jour.," 
vol.  xxxiv,  p.  623).  At  that  time  I  fell  into  the  common 
error  of  spelling  the  name  of  the  man  who  found  these 
organs,  Gaertner  and  Gartner,  and  so  he  is  called  in  the 
abstract  referred  to.  The  true  spelling  is,  however,  Gart- 
ner. The  man's  full  name  was  Herman  Treschow  Gart- 
ner. He  was  born  in  1785,  on  the  island  of  Saint  Thomas, 
graduated  in  Copenhagen  in  1815,  and  obtained  a  silver 
medal  from  the  Royal  Danish  Society  of  Sciences  in  1822, 
for  "  An  Anatomical  Description  of  a  Glandular  Organ 
examined  in  the  Uterus  of  some  Species  of  Animals." 
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In  the  above-mentioned  report  I  stated  that  the  only 
point  in  the  specimen  examined  which  did  not  correspond 
with  the  structure  of  the  vas  deferens,  which  in  the  male  is 
homoloi^ous  with  Gartner's  duct  in  the  female,  was  the 
character  of  the  epithelium,  which  in  the  cyst  was  flat,  and 
is  described  as  columnar  in  the  vas  deferens.  I  had  then 
not  noticed  that  Kolliker,  in  his  ■"  Entwickclungsr;e- 
siliichte,"  second  edition,  p.  981,  states  that  in  a.  female  em- 
bryo of  a  calf  he  found  Wolff's  duct,  which  is  the  same  as 
Gartner's  duct  in  the  adult  animal,  composed  of  a  flat 
epithelium  and  a  thin  fibrous  membrane.  Thus  the  missini; 
link  in  the  chain  of  evidence  connecting  tlie  cyst  in  the 
vagina  examined  with  Gartner's  duct  is  found. 

Finally,  I  would  state  that  the  two  tubes  now  described 
by  Kocks,  and  looked  upon  as  remnant's  of  Gartner's  ducts, 
were  described  by  Dr.  Skene,  of  Brooklyn,  three  years  ago 
(see  "Am.  Jour,  of  Obst,"  1880,  vol.  xiii,  p.  265,  et  seq.). 
This  observer  thinks,  however,  that  the  tubules  terminate 
at  their  upper  end  in  a  number  of  divisions,  which  branch 
off  into  the  muscular  substance  of  the  urethra.  This  rami- 
fication would  contradict  Kocks's  theory  that  these  ducts  are 
the  remnants  of  Gartner's  canals;  but  since,  on  Dr.  Skene's 
figure  5,  these  ramifications  appear  as  very  small  openings 
in  the  wall  of  the  comparatively  large  canal  formed  by  the 
duct,  it  seems  likely  that  these  so-called  branches  are  muci- 
parous glands  situated  in  the  mucous  membrane  lining  the 
(lu(^ts. 


I^ooh  llotifcs. 


Labor  among   Primitive  Peoples:  allowing  the  Development  of 
the  Obstetric  Science  of  To-day,  from  the  Natural  and  In- 
stinctive Customs  of  all  Races,  Cieilized  and  Savage,  Past 
and  Present.      By   Geokoe  J.   Engei.mann,   A.  M.,   M.  I)., 
Professor  of  Obstetrics  in  the  Post-graduate  School  of  the 
Missouri  Medical  College,  etc.     Fifty-six  illustrations.     St. 
Louis :  J.  II.  Chambers  &  Co.,  1882.     Pp.  xviii-203. 
Dr.  Enobi.mann's  modest  little  volunio  is  evidently  the  result 
of  a  good  deal  of  painstaking  investigation  of  the  customs  of 
various  races,  ancient  and  modern,  with  regard  to  the  caie  ot' 
parturient  women.     The  author  mentions  that  his  interest  in 
tlu'  matter  was  first  excited  by  the  study  of  an  ancient  Peruvian 
biu-iid  urn  bearing  a  scidptured  representation  of  the  proceiis  of 
delivery.     His  own  travels,  guppleniented  by  investigations  of 
ancient  piittery  and   paintings,  liy   eorresponilence   with  those 
will)  have  been  so  situatiMl  as  to  bo  able  to  furnish  information 
as  to  the  procedures  adopted  among  varions  primitive  peoples 
of  the  jiresont  time,  and  by  examination  of  the  works  of  pre- 
ceding writers  on   the  subject,  have  enabled  him  to  bring  to- 
gether a  great  nniss  of  facts,  illustrated  by  quite  a  number  of 
pictorial  rejiresentations,  the  latter  being  authentic  and  for  the 
most  part  highly  graphic,  their  quaint  simplicity  and  avoidance 
i>r  any  attempt  at  the  artistic  being  the  best  possible  proof  of 
tlieir  fidelity  to  the  scenes  they  purport  to  show. 

.\s  regards  all  the  obstetric  manipulations  now  practiced 
among  civilized  pi'oples,  save  oidy  those  involving  the  introduc- 
tion of  inslrunients  or  the  hand  into  the  uterus,  they  find  their 
counterparts,  more  or  lo-s  rational  and  efiicient,  anmng  the 
various  savage  tribes  and  uncultivated  communities  with  which 
the  book  deals,  whether  resorted  to  from  more  instinct  or  in 


conformity  with  some  rough  notion  of  the  relations  of  cause 
and  effect.  Even  manual  expression  of  the  placenta  falls  within 
this  statement.  Most  space  is  devoted  inthe  book  to  the  various 
postures  assumed  during  labor  in  the  different  countries  referred 
10,  and  it  is  a  matter  of  great  interest  to  note  the  wide  range 
covered  by  the  postures  described  and  figured,  inclading  almost 
every  conceivable  variety  of  the  horizontal  decubitus,  reclining 
attitudes,  squatting,  sitting,  kneeling,  standing,  hanging,  etc., 
as  well  as  the  diverse  mantjeuvres  resorted  to  by  the  assistants. 

Such  an  inquiry  as  this  can  not  fail  to  prove  of  great  value 
to  the  student  of  obstetrics,  and  we  think  tli:it  Dr.  Engelmann 
is  very  mnch  to  be  comtiiended  for  having  taken  so  much  pains 
with  it.  The  volume  may  be  read  with  advantage  by  every 
general  practitioner,  since  it  contains  much  from  which  he  will 
be  able  to  draw  deductions  applicable  in  daily  firactice.  The 
mechanical  get-up  of  the  book  is  not  altogether  pleasing,  for 
reasons  sufficiently  set  forth  by  the  author  in  his  practice. 

BOOK.S   .\N'D   PAMPULKTS    UE(  EIVED. 
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RESTRAINT   AND  SECLUSION  IN   LUNATIC   ASYLUMS. 

That  the  harsl],  flippant,  and  for  the  most  part  undeserved 
criticism  that  has  been  so  freely  poured  upon  American  super- 
intendents of  lunatic  asylums  of  late  years  has  not  driven  them 
into  a  stubborn  spirit  of  defiance,  but  has  rather  been  met  by 
them  with  wholesome  self-criticism,  is  a  fact  that  redounds 
very  much  to  their  credit.  At  the  same  time,  there  has  been 
no  servile  surrender,  no  sop  thrown  to  sentimentality  in  the 
shape  of  cant.  We  liave  been  very  much  pleased  with  the 
tone  that  has  pervaded  the  recent  reports  of  the  medical  oflBcers 
of  such  institutions,  particularly  those  of  the  Bloomingdale  Asy- 
lum, in  this  city,  and  two  of  the  Illinois  asylums. 

Dr.  Charles  H.  Nichols,  of  Bloomingdale,  expresses  himself 
as  in  full  accord  with  what  may  properly  be  called  the  Ameri- 
can doctrine  and  practice,  which  is,  as  he  rmderstands  it,  that 
neither  mechanical  restraint  nor  seclusion  should  ever  be  re- 
sorted to  unless,  in  the  opinion  of  a  competent  and  responsible 
medical  officer,  protection  in  particular  cases  against  violence, 
exhaustive  activity,  the  removal  of  surgical  dressings,  etc.,  can 
be  effected  more  easily,  completely,  and  beneficially  to  the  pa- 
tient than  by  either  the  hands  of  attendants,  medicinal  agents, 
showers  and  douches  (which  he  considers  inadmissible  except 
in  a  very  limited  number  of  cases),  or  "packs,"  wet  or  dry, 
which  are  obviously  a  very  positive  form  of  mechanical  re- 
straint, though  their  therapeutical  advantages  may  now  and 
then  be  superior  to  any  substitute  for  them ;  but  that  it  is  the 
duty  of  the  practitioner  to  resort  to  mechanical  restraint  or 
seclusion  whenever  he  clearly  sees  that  it  is  needed  upon  the 
grounds  stated.  "  Of  course,  he  continues,  the  actual  practice  in 
the  use  of  restraint  varies  more  or  less  in  different  institutions 
in  this,  as  he  believes  it  does,  actually  and  necessarily,  in  every 
other  enlightened  country,  and  is  governed,  as  other  measures 
of  treatment  are,  by  the  training  and  character  of  the  medical 
officers  in  charge,  the  opinion  and  support  of  the  trustees,  the 
number  and  character  of  the  patients  with  respect  to  the  extent 
and  quality  of  their  accommodations,  the  proportion  of  attend- 
ants to  patients,  the  scale  of  expenditure,  and  other  agencies  of 
treatment.  The  restraint  needed  in  the  same  institution  will 
vary  greatly  according  to  the  varying  conditions  of  patients. 
While  entirely  unwilling  to  be  governed  by  a  prohibitory  dog- 
ma or  an  arbitrary  proportion  to  patients  in  the  use  of  restraint, 
he  is  of  the  opinion  that  the  circumstances  that  justify  its  aver- 
age use  in  more  than  two  or  three  per  cent,  of  the  cases  under 
treatment  must  be  quite  exceptional.  Seconded  by  the  present 
assistant  physicians  of  the  institution,  who  have  been  earnest 
and  efficient  in  their  co-operation,  the  effort  was  made  last  year 


to  see  how  far  restraint,  either  by  mechanical  instrumentalities 
or  seclusion,  could  be  reduced  without  violating  the  principles 
laid  down,  and  on  the  men's  side  of  the  house  restraint  with 
the  camisole  or  the  bed-strap,  or  by  seclusion,  was  resorted  to 
in  the  course  of  the  year  in  only  eleven  different  cases  (once  in 
three  cases,  three  times  in  two  cases,  four  times  in  two  cases, 
five  times  in  two  cases,  six  times  in  one  case,  and  seven  times 
in  one  case,  for  periods  varying  from  one  to  twelve  hours).  On 
the  women's  side  of  the  house  more  restraint  was  used  in  the 
early  part  of  the  year,  but  in  the  last  seven  months  it  was  used 
in  only  two  cases,  three  times  in  one  ease,  and  four  times  in  the 
other,  for  periods  varying  from  one  to  ten  hours.  In  the  fore- 
going list  of  restraint  used  is  included  seclusion  in  three  difl"er- 
ent  cases  of  paroxysmal  mania  in  men  and  one  of  general  pa- 
ralysis (four  times  in  two  cases,  five  times  in  one  case,  and  once 
in  one  case,  for  periods  varying  from  two  to  six  hours).  Seclu- 
sion was  not  resorted  to  in  any  other  case,  and  the  habit  of  vol- 
untary seclusion  into  which  certain  old  patients  are  inclined  to 
fall  has  been  entirely  broken  up.  It  is  distinctly  stated  that 
the  reduced  use  of  restraint  has  not  been  attended  by  an  in- 
creased use  of  nervous  .sedatives  or  hypnotics,  which  have,  in 
fact,  been  very  sparingly  used.  On  the  contrary,  more  de- 
pendence than  ever  before  has  been  placed  upon  the  composing 
and  indirect  hypnotic  effects  of  tonic  and  stimulant  treatment 
and  the  use  of  warm  medicated  baths  and  massage  at  bedtime. 

Dr.  R.  S.  Dewey,  of  the  Illinois  Eastern  Hospital,  at  Kanka- 
kee, reporting  on  a  period  of  two  years,  ending  September  30, 
1882,  treats  of  various  matters  connected  with  the  management 
of  insane  patients  in  a  most  interesting  and  painstaking  manner. 
At  present  we  can  refer  only  to  his  remarks  on  the  special  sub- 
ject under  consideration.  He  stsvtes  that  the  guiding  principles 
in  the  employment  of  mechanical  restraint  and  seclusion  at  the 
Eastern  Hospital  have  been :  First,  that  they  were  to  be  em- 
ployed only  directly  and  personally  by  the  physician,  he  being 
present  and  judging  for  himself,  in  each  instance,  of  the  neces- 
sity, before  the  measure  was  taken;  second,  that  skill  was  to  be 
substituted,  so  far  as  possible,  for  force,  and  all  other  available 
resources  were  to  be  exhausted  before  calling  in  the  unwelcome 
aid  of  mechanical  appliances.  The  factor  exercising  the  most 
influence  in  reducing  the  employment  of  mechanical  restraint 
has  been  the  keeping  of  all  the  means  of  restraint — the  mufts, 
camisoles,  etc. — under  the  physician's  control  in  the  dispensary, 
sending  them  to  the  wards  only  by  specific  direction  of  the 
physician,  and  for  a  certain  definite  time,  after  which  they 
were  to  be  returned  from  the  ward.  The  amount  of  restraint 
has  constantly  diminished  under  the  methods  employed.  The 
instances  in  which  it  has  been  used  on  each  side,  respectively, 
in  the  year  ending  September  30,  1882,  have  been  ten  times  in 
all  on  the  female  side,  and  six  in  all  in  the  male  division. 

Figures  are  given  which  show  a  steady  decrease  of  restraint 
for  the  whole  three  years  in  which  the  hospital  has  been  in 
operation;  with  advantage.  Dr.  Dewey  thinks,  to  the  patients 
themselves  and  to  the  general  spirit  and  disposition  of  the  at- 
tendants, who  learn  to  depend  more  upon  skill,  watchfulness, 
and  tact,  in  their  intercourse  with  patients,  and  upon  gaining 
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and  keeping   their   good-will  and  confidence,   than  upon  any 
external  or  meclianical  appliances. 

In  the  first  year,  in  the  male  division,  seclusion  was  em- 
ployed in  one  hundred  and  twenty-one  instances,  and  in  the 
second  year  in  seventy-six  instances.  The  figures  upon  the 
female  side  for  the  two  years  were,  respectively,  one  hundred 
and  sixty-seven  and  three  hundred,  the  seclusion  during  the 
second  year  being  for  proportionally  much  shorter  periods  than 
during  the  first  year.  Thirty-six  male  and  thirty-nine  female 
patients  were  the  subjects  of  seclusion.  On  the  female  side,  it 
was  found  that  several  patients  were  benefited,  or  a  paroxysm 
of  high  maniacal  excitement  was  avoided,  by  an  occasional  brief 
seclusion  of  aa  hour,  or  even  less.  The  average  duration  of 
seclusion,  in  each  instance,  for  the  two  years,  was  six  hours 
and  a  half  on  the  male  side,  and  five  hours  and  a  third  in  the 
foinulo  division. 

Mention  is  made  of  the  use  of  the  "  I'rib,"  or  covered  bod, 
and  "  mittens,"  which  are  not  included  in  the  preceding  re- 
marks. On  the  male  side  of  the  house,  during  the  two  years, 
an  average  of  1"38  persons  have  occupied  such  a  bed  (nine  hun- 
dred and  twenty-eight  nights  and  eighty-four  days,  with  an 
average  of  179'G7  male  patients).  This  use  of  the  crib  was  by 
fifteen  or  twenty  individuals,  mostly  paralytic  or  epileptic  i)U- 
tients,  inclined  to  fall  out  of  an  ordinary  bed,  or  feeble  subjects 
of  melancholia,  who  would  rest  when  kept  in  bed  by  tliis 
moans  and  not  otherwise,  and  who  made  scarcely  any  resist- 
ance to  occupying  the  crib.  The  cribs  are  large  and  roomy.  A 
liatient  can  sit  up  in  all  of  them  nearly  erect  when  the  cover  is 
down.  They  are  not  made  specially  strong,  and  are  not  intended 
or  used  for  cases  accompanied  with  acute  maniacal  disturbance. 
On  the  female  side,  the  crib  was  used  two  hundred  and  eighty- 
three  nights  and  eight  days  in  the  two  years,  with  an  average 
of  9G-2  patients,  and  part  of  this  was  for  surgical  reasons.  It  is 
Dr.  Dewey's  belief  that  the  crib  bed  has  a  certain  limited  but 
very  useful  purpose,  in  the  securing  of  rest  for  cortaia  classes 
of  the  insane. 

The  leathern  mittens,  applied  to  the  hand  and  secured  around 
the  wrist,  to  prevent  destruction  of  clothing,  are  by  many,  he 
remarks,  not  regarded  as  a  means  of  restraint,  since  they  do  not 
in  any  way  im|)odo  the  movements  of  the  limbs.  They  were 
used,  to  quite  an  extent,  for  male  jiationts  in  the  earlier  part  of 
the  biennial  period,  and  no  record  was  kept  of  their  use;  but 
tlioy  were  not  used  for  male  patients  at  all  during  the  last  eigh- 
teen months.  On  the  female  side,  the  mittens  were  used  thirty- 
one  times,  for  a  total  of  two  hundred  and  eight  hours. 

Dr.  Wardner,  of  the  Illinois  Southern  Hospital,  at  Anna, 
touches  upon  another  aspect  of  seclusion,  that,  namely,  in  which 
it  is  desirable,  not  as  a  therapeutic  measure,  but  as  applied  to 
insane  criminals,  for  the  protection  of  the  other  patients.  These 
criminal  inmates  are,  he  says,  as  a  rule,  a  cunning  and  danger- 
ous class.  Whether  their  insanity  is  feigned  for  the  purpose  of 
getting  themselves  removed  to  a  hospital  or  not,  they  do  not 
lose  their  cunning  and  dangerous  elements  of  character,  and  ho 
protests  against  being  obliged  to  compel  the  association  of  other 
patients  with  this  class,^ and  ihopes  that  this  matter  will,  come 


before  the  Legislature  in  a  way  to  command  attention  and  ac- 
tion. 

THERAPEUTIC  NOVELTIES. 

OnE  readers  must  have  observed  the  decided  reaction  that 
has  been  going  on  during  the  last  ten  years  from  what  may  be 
called  the  dark  ages  of  therapeutics— that  period  of  skepticism, 
or  "therapeutic  nihilism,"  as  it  has  been  termed,  which  suc- 
ceeded the  long  and  dreary  reign  of  the  lancet,  the  purge,  and 
the  sialagogue,  in  which,  having  laid  aside  the  commanding  air 
of  their  predecessors,  our  craft  stared  at  disease  in  a  dazed  sort 
of  way,  and  virtually  cried  non  potsumm  at  every  turn.  This 
Fabian  attitude,  it  is  true,  was  but  the  calm  that  was  not  to  be 
avoided  during  the  gathering  of  the  forces  that  were  to  be  led 
anew  to  the  battle  with  disease,  under  the  guidance  of  new 
leaders.  For  the  time  being  there  was  necessarily  a  standstill 
that  marked  the  transition  from  the  dominance  of  tradition  to 
the  more  enlightened  but  less  assuming  sway  of  observation  and 
induction.  The  ground  had  to  be  cleared  of  the  imposing  ruins 
that  had  been  accumulating  for  centuries.  Reverence  for 
authority  having  at  last  come  to  be  recognized  a»  the  worm  at 
the  heart  of  medicine,  the  lesson  had  to  be  ground  into  men's 
minds  that  a  state  of  doubting  was  the  only  safe  starting-point 
in  the  quest  for  a  stock  of  facts  on  which  to  foimd  a  rational 
doctrine  and  practice. 

This  doubting  state  of  mind  was  perhaps  no  more  decided  in 
its  attitude  toward  therapeutics  than  toward  pathology,  but  it 
was  more  striking  in  that  aspect,  and  its  longer  continuance  in 
that  direction  was  happily  regarded  as  most  salutary  and  most 
to  be  maintained.  There  came  a  time,  however,  when  observa- 
tion and  experiment  would  have  ended  in  stagnation,  had  not 
some  activity  arisen  in  synthetical  formulation.  Detached  data 
had  been  lying  barren  long  enough ;  it  was  time  to  "  put  two 
and  two  together."  Ileneo  the  renaUsanee  of  medication  wit- 
nessed during  the  last  few  years.  Beginning  with  the  topical 
application  of  remedies,  in  which  sphere  an  astonishing  range 
was  rapidly  disclosed,  it  soon  adviinced  to  systemic  drugging. 
It  was  straightway  ascertained  that  certain  potent  drugs  could 
be  pushed  to  more  decided  action  upon  the  system  than  had  be- 
fore been  thought  warrantable ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  it  was 
proved  that  several  agents  were  capable  of  acting  quite  as  efli- 
ciently  in  di>ses  that  had  up  to  that  time  been  denied  any  effect 
whatever,  and,  of  course,  without  the  inconveniences  not  to  say 
dangers,  that  had  formerly  attended  their  use. 

The  next  step  in  the  march  of  therapeutics  was  the  investi- 
gation and  adoption  of  many  new  drugs  that  proved  to  be  en- 
dowed with  powers  that  had  never  been  dreamed  of— powers, 
too,  that  no  agents  preN-iously  in  use  possessc<l.  In  chloral  a 
true  hypnotic  was  found  ;  in  jaborandi  we  were  furnished  with 
a  diaphoretic  that,  so  to  speak,  snai)ped  its  fingers  at  such  adju- 
vant measures  as  warm  drinks  aud  the  like;  in  apomorphine 
wo  beheld  an  emetic  that  needed  not  the  voluntary  swallowing 
of  a  bulky  dose.  New  properties  were  discovered  to  reside  in 
old  drugs,  to  be  sure,  and  their  range  of  usefulness  was  sur- 
prisingly extended ;  but  it  can  not  be  questioned,  nor  is  it  to 
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be  wondered  at,  that  the  fact  that  unheard-of  effects  were  found 
to  follow  the  use  of  substances  which  before  had  been  either 
unknown  or  untried  made  a  profound  impression  upon  the 
minds  of  therapeutists. 

The  natural  result  of  all  this  has  been  to  stimulate  a  search 
after  still  other  new  therapeutic  actions,  and  consequently  after 
novel  additions  to  the  materia  medica.  It  may  well  be  asked  if 
this  rage  for  novelties  is  not  in  danger  of  being  carried  too  far. 
It  has  given  rise  to  a  special  literature ;  indeed,  there  are  publi- 
cations wholly  devoted  to  new  remedies,  and  their  pages  fairly 
bristle  with  an  endless  array  of  substances  drawn  from  all  three 
of  the  great  natural  kingdoms.  We  do  not  deprecate  this  bare 
fact,  but  we  do  feel  called  upon  to  suggest  that  the  ardor  of  our 
search  in  this  direction  should  not  be  allowed  to  lead  us  into 
giving  credence  to  every  apparent  instance  of  a  definite  thera- 
peutic effect  from  substances  heretofore  untried  or  considered 
as  destitute  of  any  such  action.  We  insist  only  upon  systematic, 
cool,  and  deliberate  observation,  backed  up,  if  need  be,  by  some 
remnant  of  the  incredulity  of  a  past  generation.  Certainly,  as 
a  matter  of  practice,  it  is  not  wise  to  be  led  hastily  into  novel 
methods  of  medication  on  the  strength  of  the  questionable  data 
that  largely  enter  into  the  constitution  of  the  literature  of  new 
remedial  agents.  iSo  acute  a  man  as  the  late  Dr.  Peaslee  was 
in  the  habit  of  advising  his  young  friends  in  the  profession  to 
beware  of  new  drugs;  and  sounder  advice,  it  seems  to  us,  was 
never  given.  Most  of  all  should  the  practitioner  avoid  the  rage 
for  trying  new  remedies  in  all  conceivable  sorts  of  cases,  with- 
out any  rational  guidance,  but  in  a  random,  and,  we  must  say, 
perilous  way. 

THE  POLYCLINICS. 

It  may  be  said  that  the  promoters  of  the  New  York  Poly- 
clinic bnilded  better  than  they  knew  when  they  resorted  to  the 
word  TTo/lif,  instead  of  vd^i^,  in  constructing  the  title  of  the  in- 
stitution, for  a  number  of  such  clinics  seem  to  be  springing 
up  among  us.  Already  the  Pliiladelphia  Polyclinic  and  College 
for  Graduates  in  Medicine  has  been  organized,  and  its  first  ses- 
sion, as  announced  in  the  advertisement  in  our  last  issue,  is  to 
open  in  little  more  than  a  fortnight ;  and  we  understand  that  a 
number  of  our  German  confreres  here  in  New  York  are  moving 
in  the  same  direction. 

The  Philadelphia  Polyclinic  certainly  seems  to  have  been 
undertaken  under  most  promising  auspices,  if  we  may  judge 
from  the  list  of  its  professors.  Dr.  Richard  J.  Levis  is  to  teach 
operative  and  clinical  surgery,  Dr.  Thomas  G.  Morton  general 
and  orthopaedic  surgery.  Dr.  J.  Soils  Cohen  diseases  of  the  throat 
and  nose.  Dr.  James  C.  Wilson  diseases  of  the  chest.  Dr.  John 
B.  Roberts  applied  anatomy  and  practical  surgery.  Dr.  Charles 
H.  Burnett  diseases  of  the  ear.  Dr.  Charles  K.  Mills  diseases  of 
the  mind  and  nervous  system.  Dr.  Henry  Leflfmann  "  clinical  " 
chemistry  and  hygiene,  Dr.  Arthur  Van  Harlingen  diseases  of 
the  skin,  Dr.  Edward  L.  Duer  diseases  of  women  and  children. 
Dr.  George  C.  Harlan  diseases  of  the  eye.  Dr.  J.  Henry  C.  Simes 
genito-urinary  and  venereal  diseases,  and  Dr.  Frederick  P.  Henry 
pathology  and  microscopy.     It  will  be  seen  that  this  is  a  very 


strong  array  of  names,  and  we  doubt  not  that,  under  the  direc- 
tion of  the  gentlemen  we  have  mentioned,  the  courses  of  practi- 
cal instruction  given  in  Philadelphia  will  be  such  as  to  i-eflect 
credit  upon  the  profession  in  that  city,  and  such  as  to  deserve 
and  secure  the  materia!  success  that  all  who  have  the  improve- 
ment of  medical  education  at  heart  must  join  in  wishing  in  be- 
half of  those  who  have  engaged  in  the  undertaking. 

Concerning  the  enterprise  that  our  German  friends  have 
taken  in  hand  we  have  less  definite  information,  as  no  public 
announcement  has  yet  been  made  of  it,  so  far  as  we  are  aware ; 
but,  from  what  we  know  of  some  of  the  gentlemen  who  are 
said  to  be  connected  with  it,  we  judge  that  there  is  abundant 
promise  in  their  scheme.  The  well-known  energy  of  our  Ger- 
man physicians  and  their  systematic  turn  of  mind  are  an  ear- 
nest that  in  this  matter,  as  in  most  others  in  which  they  en- 
gage, they  will  prove  themselves  competent.  There  is  a  great 
number  of  German  practitioners  in  this  city,  and  elsewhere 
throughout  the  country,  who  deal  almost  exclusively  with  their 
compatriots,  and  are,  therefore,  so  situated  as  to  be  able  to  fol- 
low the  teachings  of  their  countrymen  to  better  advantage  than 
those  of  men  talking  in  a  tongue  still  more  or  less  strange  to 
them,  and  also  to  seek  naturally  for  details  of  practice  which, 
being  peculiar  to  their  race,  are  likely  to  be  more  acceptable  to 
their  patients  than  others  that,  although  equally  to  be  com- 
mended from  an  abstract  point  of  view,  may  not  so  readily  suit 
the  Teutonic  mind.  In  view  of  all  these  considerations,  it  seems 
to  us  a  foregone  conclusion  that  the  German  institution  for  the 
instruction  of  graduates  will  meet  with  abundant  patronage. 

Scarcely  less  than  the  success  of  their  own  school  must  the 
extent  to  which  their  example  is  being  followed  contribute  to 
the  gratification  of  the  gentlemen  who  organized  the  New  York 
Polyclinic.  They  may  justly  feel  proud,  not  only  of  the  credit- 
able career  of  their  own  institution,  but  also  of  the  emulation 
that  they  seem  to  have  excited,  for  it  is  quite  certain  that,  had 
their  task  been  performed  in  a  negligent,  or  perfunctory,  or  in 
any  way  inadequate  manner,  the  word  polyclinic  would  have 
been  heard  of  no  more  among  us.  As  it  is,  they  wUl  have  a 
constant  stimulus  to  renewed  exertion,  and  we  doubt  not  that 
they  will  prove  themselves  equal  to  the  demand. 


FATTY  HYPERTKOPHIC  CIRRHOSIS. 

Instances  are  multiplying  in  which  pathological  investiga- 
tion has  outstripped  clinical  observation,  discrediting  Velpeau's 
dictum  :  "  On  ne  part  pas  de  Vanatomie pathologiqve,  on  y  ar- 
«!)«."  Perhaps  the  most  recent  exemplification  of  this  state- 
ment is  to  be  found  in  a  peculiar  affection  of  the  liver  to  which 
M.  Sabourin  has  given  the  name  of  fatty  hypertrophic  cirrhosis 
{cirrhose  hypertrophigue  graisseuse),  of  which  we  find  an  excel- 
lent account  in  an  editorial  article  in  a  recent  number  of  the 
"  Progres  medical." 

It  seems  that  it  was  M.  Cornil  whose  attention  was  first 
drawn  to  this  singular  alteration  of  the  liver,  and,  since  that, 
the  affection  has  been  studied  by  M.  Hanot,  M.  Lancereaux,  M. 
Dupont,  M.  Rendu,  M.  Sti(5povich,  M.  Hutinel,  M.  Sabourin,  and 
M.  Merklen.  Dupont,  working  under  inspiration  from  Lance- 
reaux, first  threw  light  on  the  clinical  history  of  the  disease, 
which  he  termed  acute  diffuse  interstitial  hepatitis.     Rendu  re- 
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ported  two  cases,  under  the  title  of  subacute  alcoholism  with 
accidents  reseinbliuf^  those  of  icterus  gravis. 

Examined  post  mortem,  the  liver  is  found  to  be  enlarged 
and  of  a  remarkable  cubical  shape.  It  is  of  a  pasty  consistence, 
and  sliows  the  yellow  color  characteristic  of  fatty  degeneration. 
Glisson's  cap.sule  is  smooth,  altliough  sometimes  thickened  by 
perihopatitic  bands.  On  cutting  into  the  organ,  its  texture 
shows  a  striking  resemblance  to  that  of  the  subcutaneous  pan- 
niculus  adiposus.  As  in  alcoholic  venous  cirrhosis,  the  cirrhotic 
process  begins  about  the  blood-vessels,  and  invades  the  biliary 
ducts  only  secondarily.  The  affection  of  the  liver  is  almost  al- 
ways accompanied  by  sclerosis  of  the  kidneys,  and  it  is  usually 
found  in  tuberculous  subjects. 

As  regards  symptoms,  the  disease  is  commonly  Latent  at 
first,  no  decided  manifestaticms  lieing  present  to  point  to  liver 
trouble.  Montlis,  and  perhaps  years,  are  passed  with  attacks  of 
ab<lomiDal  pain,  a  Reuse  of  weight  in  the  epigastrium  or  the  hy- 
pochondrium,  nausea,  occasional  vomiting,  frequent  vertigo, 
sometimes  nocturnal  delirium  or  true  hallucinations  ;  but  finally 
a  hyperaasthosia  of  the  limbs  is  manifested  which  continues  to 
the  end.  Tiie  second  stage,  when  a  diagnosis  becomes  practica- 
ble, is  febrile,  with  oedema  of  the  limbs  or  the  face,  extreme 
oppression,  or  profuse  sweats.  Sometimes  a  subacute  peritoni- 
tis suddenly  makes  its  ajipearance.  Sooner  or  later,  with 
scarcely  an  exception,  there  is  at  least  some  degree  of  jaundice, 
with  a  tendency  to  luemorrbagos ;  but  the  affection  runs  a 
longer  course  than  that  of  typhoid  icterus,  with  alternating  im- 
[)rovement  and  aggravation.  The  disease  attacks  only  corpulent 
persons,  and  they  do  not  lose  their  emhonpoint.  Tow.ird  the 
close,  signs  of  i)idmonary  tuberculosis  declare  themselves,  an<! 
the  liver  is  found  to  be  enlarged.  This  .second  stage  generally 
lasts  four  or  five  weeks,  but  in  some  instances  there  seems  to  bi' 
an  interruption  of  the  process,  although  the  symptoms  invari- 
ably return  within  a  few  weeks,  and  end  in  death. 


Ihotcctiinois  of   ^or'ut'us. 

COLLEGE  OF  PHYSICIANS  OF  PHILADELPHIA. 
Meeting  of  February  7,  lliiS^I. 

Ahsenical  Pakalt8I8. — Dr.  Charles  K.  Mills  read  the  fol- 
lowing paper : 

On  November  2,  1882,  at  Norristown,  Pennsylvani.n,  oc- 
curred a  series  of  eases  of  arseniciil  poisoning  almost  without 
parallel.  The  poisoning  was  brought  about  chiefly  through 
eating  pumpkin-pie,  which  it  was  subsequently  proved  contained 
a  large  amount  of  arsenious  acid.  The  story  of  the  tragedy  does 
not  come  within  my  province  in  the  present  pai)er. 

On  the  24th  of  December,  1882,  I  saw  one  of  those  cases  at 
Norristown  with  Dr.  E.  M.  Corson,  the  physician  in  attendance. 
On  the  3d  of  .lanunry,  1S83,  the  patient  was  brought  to  tho 
Philadel[)hia  C)rthopiodie  Hospital  and  Infirmary  for  Nervous 
Diseases,  to  be  under  the  care  of  Dr.  S.  Weir  Mitchell.  I  am 
indebted  to  Dr.  Mitchell  for  great  courtesy  in  attbriling  me  the 
opportunity  of  thoroughly  studying  the  case  at  the  hosiiital,  and 
now  of  presenting  it  to  the  college. 

Dr.  G.  B.  Massoy,  Electro-Therapeutist  and  Assistant  Physi- 
cian to  the  hospital,  carefully  studied  with  me  the  electrical  re- 
actions. The  results  of  our  examinations  will  bo  given  at  the 
proper  place.  l>r.  Browning,  resident  physician,  also  rendereil 
assistance  in  investigating  and  recording  the  case. 

H.  G.,  aged  twenty-four,  single,  a  lawyer,  prior  to  Thursday, 


November  2,  1882,  was  in  good  health.  He  was  taken  sick  im- 
mediately after  rising  from  the  dinner-table,  having  eaten  freely 
of  the  pie  which  was  subsequently  found  to  contain  the  poison. 
He  had  an  attack  of  vomiting  which  lasted  a  few  minutes  only, 
lie  had  several  similar  spells  of  vomiting  during  the  afternoon, 
and  from  Thursday  night  until  Saturday  morning  the  vomiting 
was  almost  continuous.  It  then  began  to  subside,  ceasing  en- 
tirely Monday  afternoon,  except  that  at  two  o'clock  Tuesday 
morning  lie  vomited  a  dark  grumous  mass.  Just  before  vomit- 
ing this  mass  he  had  a  sensation  of  constriction  or  contraction 
in  the  muscles  of  the  chest  and  throat,  and  the  facial  muscles 
were  much  contorted.  He  was  not  purged  at  any  time;  in  fact, 
his  bowels  were  not  opened  from  Thursday,  November  2d,  until 
Wednesday,  November  8th.  During  the  whole  time  that  the 
vomiting  persisted  he  had  but  little  pain,  scarcely  more  than 
would  lie  accounted  for  by  the  retching  and  vomiting.  Prostra- 
tion was  very  great  from  the  first.  Tuesday  night,  November 
7th,  he  attempted  to  get  out  of  lied,  but  fainted,  and  remained 
for  some  time  in  a  semi-conscious  state.  About  this  period  he 
began  to  have  marked  fever. 

On  Wednesday,  November  8th,  and,  therefore,  six  days  .after 
taking  the  poison,  the  patient  noticed  for  the  first  time  a  sensa- 
tion of  aching  and  numbness  chiefly  about  the  knees.  The 
numbness  continued,  and,  in  a  few  days,  extended  toward  Ids 
feet.  He  still,  however,  had  fair  nse  of  his  legs,  although,  of 
coarse,  they  were  extremely  weak.  I'hree  days  after  the  ap- 
pearance of  the  numbness  in  his  lower  limbs  the  same  sensation 
began  in  the  finger.^  of  both  hands,  and  soon  extended  to  the 
wrists,  beyond  which  it  never  passed. 
His  brain  remained  unaffected. 

His  legs  below  the  knees  were  now  almost  completely 
paralyzed,  and  there  was  some  loss  of  power  below  the  el- 
bows. 

His  face  was  considerably  pufi'ed  and  swollen. 
His  general  condition  and  his  special  symptoms  remained  as 
just  recorded,  without  any  change  worthy  of  note,  until  De- 
cember 1st,  four  weeks  after  the  ingestion  of  the  arsenic,  when 
he  began  to  suffer  great  pain.  The  pains  began  in  the  knees, 
and  speedily  invaded  the  legs  below  the  knees  and  the  feet,  pro- 
gressing in  the  same  course  as  the  numbness  had  jireviously 
taken.  Aching  was  always  present,  but  frequently  the  pains 
were  boring,  tearing,  or  lancinating.  They  were  accompanied 
by  a  sensation  like  that  produced  by  a  strong  faradic  current. 
Tw'o  days  after  the  coming  on  of  the  pain  in  the  legs,  the  lingers 
and  hands  also  became  the  seat  of  aching.  In  one  week  the 
pains  began  slowly  to  abate  ;  but  throughout  December,  and, 
indeed,  up  to  the  present  time,  he  h.as  had  more  or  less  pain, 
varying  very  much  in  character.  By  the  middle  of  December, 
the  numbness  and  aching,  which  had  previously  been  below  the 
knees,  had  extended  above  llicm  a  distance  of  several  inches. 
Ilis  lower  extremities  felt  as  if  incased  in  a  cylinder  as  high  as 
the  limits  of  the  numbness.  The  symptoms  in  his  upper  ex- 
tremities did  not  change  noticeably.  The  loss  of  power  in  the 
thighs  increased  with  the  spreading  upward  of  the  sensory  per- 
version. 

I  will  now  give  the  results  of  my  examinations  into  the  con- 
dition of  the  |)atient.  He  was  first  examined  by  me  December 
24,  18S2,  but  the  notes  here  given  are  from  examinations  made 
between  .lannary  10  and  .Tanuary  17,  1.S83,  nearly  two  months 
and  a  half  after  the  poisoning. 

He  presented  no  brain  symptoms,  and  no  disturbances  of  the 
special  senses  of  sight,  hearing,  taste,  or  smell.  He  slept  fairly 
well  until  midnight,  and  was  then  usually  restless  and  unable  to 
get  into  a  comfortable  position. 

He  was  muili  emaciated.  Wasting  >>f  the  limbs  was  ex- 
treme.   The  following  measurements  were  taken  : 
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Circumference  of  right  thigli 11  inches. 

"  left        "    lOi  " 

"          "  right  calf. SJ-  " 

"          "  left       " 8i  " 

"          "  right  arm 7  " 

"  left       "    Y 

"          "  right  forearm 6^  " 

"  left          "      GJ  " 

Paralysis  below  the  elbows  was  marked,  but  not  complete. 
The  extensors  and  supinators  were  most  decidedly  affected. 
The  fingers  could  only  be  flexed  about  one  half.  Movements  of 
the  thumbs  and  the  small  movements  of  the  fingtrs  were  im- 
paired. Tlie  loss  of  power  was  sliglitly  greater  in  the  right  limb 
than  in  the  left.  The  following  were  the  registerings  of  the  dy- 
namometer : 

Right  hand 3.5 

Left      "    35 

At  both  elbows  were  marked  contractures  at  about  right 
angles.  The  angles  could  be  reduced  to  about  160°,  but  any  at- 
tempt to  carry  the  straightening  farther  caused  pain  in  the  flexor 
tendons. 

Both  legs  were  completely  paralyzed  below  the  knees.  All 
movements  of  the  toes  and  feet  were  abolished  absolutely. 

The  legs  in  their  entirety  showed  a  tendency  to  rotate  out- 
ward, the  feet,  however,  assuming  the  equino-varus  position. 
Contractures  were  not  present  at  the  knees,  but  at  times  the 
limbs  would  assume  a  semiflexed  position,  these  acts  of  flexure 
being  accompanied  by  cramp  pains  in  the  flexor  muscles  of  the 
thighs.  He  had  these  jerkings  not  infrequently  both  in  the 
legs  and  in  the  arms. 

The  howels  were  very  toi'pid,  requiring  cathartics.  Some 
dribbling  of  the  urine  occurred  for  a  few  days  in  the  early  part 
of  January,  and  then  passed  away.  For  a  few  days,  also,  he 
had  some  pain,  which  he  referred  to  the  lower  part  of  the  ure- 
thra, just  as  the  discharge  of  urine  was  completed.  At  the  time 
of  examination,  January  17th,  the  urine  was  passed  slowly,  but 
without  pain. 

The  urine  showed  an  excess  of  phosphates ;  but  neither  al- 
bumin nor  sugar  was  present. 

Farado-eontractility  was  abolished  in  all  muscles  below  both 
knees.  Above  the  knees,  the  extensor  and  flexor  groups  and 
the  sartorius  were  examined,  and  thefaradaic  reaction  was  found 
to  be  greatly  diminished,  but  not  wholly  absent.  The  response 
was  better  to  nerve  than  to  direct  muscular  applications. 

The  muscles  below  the  knees  would  not  respond  to  weak 
galvanic  currents.  To  currents  of  medium  strength  they  re- 
sponded, but  not  normally. 

The  reactions  were  those  of  degeneration.  Anodal  closing 
gave  the  strongest  reaction  ;  cathodal  closure  came  next.  Slight 
contractions  followed  both  anodal  and  cathodal  opening.  The 
contractions  were  at  first  sluggish,  though  vigorous,  increasing 
after  a  few  trials,  and  then  quickly  exhausting.  The  reactions, 
expressed  in  the  German  formula,  were: 

AnSZ";  KaSZ;   AnOZ  ;  KaOz. 

In  both  upper  extremities  farado-oontractility  was  decreased, 
hut  not  lost ;  the  diminution  was  much  greater  below  than 
above  the  elbows.  Below  the  elbows  the  faradaic  excitability 
was  rapidly  exhausted. 

To  the  galvanic  current  the  reactions  of  degeneration  were 
present,  but  not  so  decidedly  as  in  the  legs.  Anodal  closing 
gave  stronger  reaction  than  cathodal.  With  moderately  strong 
currents,  tetany  was  produced  at  the  anode. 

Both  patellar  reflexes  were  abolished. 

The  cremaster-reflex  was  studied,  and  presented  some  inter- 


esting points.  The  retraction  of  the  testicls,  known  as  the  cre- 
masterreflex,  which  has  been  thoroughly  discussed  by  Dr.  S. 
Weir  Mitchell  ("Journal  of  Nervous  and  Mental  Disease,"  Octo- 
l)er,  1879),  can  usually  be  awakened  by  irritation  of  a  certain 
definite  region  of  the  thigh  extending  from  the  groin  nearly  to 
the  knee.  In  young  lads,  as  Dr.  Mitchell  has  shown,  this  reflex 
is  easily  caused  by  touching  or  pinching  the  whole  thigli,  with 
the  exception  of  a  hand  of  skin  which  nearly  always  may  be 
represented  as  forming  the  postero-lateral  third  of  the  circum- 
ference of  the  thigh.  Sometimes,  however,  the  creniaster-reflex 
region  is  far  less,  and  sometimes  far  more  extensive.  It  rarely 
extends  below  the  knees,  although,  as  stated  by  Dr.  Mitchell,  it 
may  in  the  healthy  boy  include  a  large  part  of  the  calf  of  the 
leg.  In  adults  the  exciter  regiou  is  often  much  restricted,  and 
it  may  even  be  absent. 

Gentle  irritation  of  the  skin  of  the  inner  aspect  of  the  right 
thigh  and  leg  of  the  patient,  as  far  down  as  the  malleolus,  caused 
very  vigorous  retraction  of  the  right  testicle.  Sometimes,  but 
not  usually,  both  testicles  were  retracted.  Similar  irritation  of 
the  left  thigh  and  leg  led  to  movement  of  the  left  testicle,  which 
was  marked,  but  not  so  vigorous  as  that  exhibited  by  the  right 
from  irritation  of  the  right  hmb.  Now  and  then,  in  making  this 
test,  the  unilateral  movement  of  the  left  testicle,  from  irritation 
of  the  left  thigh  and  leg,  was  followed  a  moment  later  by  an 
imperfect  retraction  of  the  testicle  of  the  opposite  side.  A 
similar  effect  was  not  produced  in  any  of  my  examinations  by 
irritation  applied  to  the  right  limb;  neither  did  excitation  of 
oue  side  cause  motion  in  the  other  side  only. 

Dr.  Mitchell  says:  "  As  a  rule,  which  has  infrequent  excep- 
tions, irritation  of  one  side  produces  unilateral  movement  of 
the  testicle  of  the  same  side.  There  are  two  forms  of  violation 
of  this  law.  In  the  first,  irritation  of  one  thigh  causes  motion  of 
the  testicle  of  the  same  side,  and  also,  a  moment  later,  less  com- 
plete action  of  the  testicle  of  the  opposite  side.  In  the  other 
case,  touching  or  pinching  certain  parts  of  the  inner  and  usually 
of  the  lower  half  of  the  thigh  causes  reflex  cremaster  motion 
on  the  other  side  only  ;  while  like  Irritation  in  other  parts  high- 
er np  gives  rise  only  to  unilateral  activity  on  the  same  side." 

On  admission,  the  surface  temperature  of  each  calf  was  95° 
Fahr.  He  usually  complained  of  his  legs  feeling  to  him  unduly 
warm. 

Late  in  November,  transverse  white  bands  were  observed 
across  the  finger-nails,  about  two  lines  from  their  posterior 
limits.  The  nails  were  not  furrowed,  but  simply  showed  white 
markings.  As  the  nails  have  slowly  grown,  these  lines  have 
remained. 

The  fingers  and  forearms  were  hyperfesthetic,  but  at  the 
same  time  the  ])atient  could  not  determine  with  any  accuracy 
as  to  one  or  two  points,  on  testing  him  with  the  festbesiometer. 
A  similar  condition,  but  more  marked,  was  present  in  tlie  feet, 
legs,  and  as  high  as  the  middle  of  the  thighs.  The  muscles  were 
very  sensitive. 

Applications  of  hot  and  cold  water  were  discriminated 
readily. 

On  admission  to  the  hospital,  the  following  treatment  was 
instituted  by  Dr.  Mitchell :  Applications  of  ice  and  hot  water 
alternately  were  made  three  times  daily  for  ten  minutes  at  a 
time  to  his  arms  and  legs  from  the  elbows  and  knees  downward. 
Surface  massage  with  cocoa-nut  oil  was  used  once  daily.  Ice- 
bags  were  applied  to  the  spine  for  one  to  two  hours  twice  daily. 
One  grain  of  the  extract  of  ergot  of  the  new  United  States 
Pharmacopoeia  was  given  every  two  hours,  and  this  was  rapidly 
increased  until  thirty  grains  daily  were  administered.  After 
continuing  the  use  of  the  ergot  for  a  week,  the  patient's  stom- 
ach became  disordered,  and  tincture  of  belladonna,  in  doses  of 
five  drops  every  three  hours,  was  substituted.    Fifteen  grains 
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of  chloral  were  administered  occasionally,  and  sulphate  of  mor- 
l)hia,  at  first  one  twenty-fifth  of  a  grain,  and  eventually  in- 
creased to  one  sixteenth  of  a  grain,  was  ordered,  to  relieve  pain 
when  necessary. 

He  was  placed  on  the  ordinary  full  diet  of  the  hospital,  with 
the  addition  of  milk  three  times  daily  and  beef-tea  twice  daily. 

I  will  give  tlie  record  of  pulse,  respiration,  and  temperature, 
for  two  weeks  from  January  9th  to  23d : 


Pdlbk. 

Respiration. 

TsMPBRATintK. 

Jan.     9 

"     lo        

Morn.        Kvc. 

107 
134  140 
134  132 
1  -m;  1 32 
140  128 
140          138 

MO 
13(i  128 
148  128 
136  124 
132  116 
124  116 
130  116 
128  120 
124         136 

Morn.     Eve. 

2« 
24  24 
24  24 
24  24 
28  24 
24          28 

24 
24  24 
24  28 
24  .  24 
24  20 
24  24 
24  24 
24  24 
24 

Mom.         Eve. 

99"  F. 

98-4' F.  99-2 

"     11 

98-6         986 

"  12    .:...... 

98-8         99-1 

"13 

98-6         98-8 

"      14       

99-8          98-8 

"      1  Ti 

98-4 

"      Ifi 

99             !'8-8 

"     17    

98-8         99-6 

"     18 

99             99-8 

"      19 

98-4         98-6 

"     20 

98-6          98-6 

"     21 

97-8          98-6 

"     22 

98             98-8 

"23               .... 

9!l             99-4 

The  pulse,  therefore,  during  the  time  of  these  observixtions 
ranged  between  107  and  148,  and  was  nearly  always  more  rapid 
in  the  morning  than  in  the  evening. 

'I'he  respirations  ranged  between  20  and  24,  standing  usually 
at  about  24. 

The  temperature  ranged  between  97'8°  and  99-8°  Fahr.. 
but  commonly  was  not  much  either  way  from  the  normal. 

I  made  an  examination  of  the  patient  to  note  the  effects  of 
treatment  to-day  (February  7th).  He  has  improved  steadily 
day  by  day.  His  general  strength  has  increased.  He  has  re- 
gained almost  entirely  the  use  of  the  muscles  above  the  knees. 
Ho  has  also  much  better  use  of  his  forearms  and  hands,  par- 
ticularly the  hitter,  being  now  al)le  to  pick  u])  small  objects. 
The  "wrist-drop"  has  improved  greatly.  He  has  much  less 
pain,  aching,  and  numbness  below  the  knees;  the  legs  below 
the  knees,  however,  still  remain  paralyzed,  but  are  not  so  com- 
pletely helpless.  He  has  every  appearance  of  progressing  steadi- 
ly to  recovery. 

Having  presented  this  case  as  lully  as  possible,  I  will  give  in 
a  few  words  all  the  information  I  have  been  able  to  obtain  as  to 
])aralysis  and  other  nervous  symptoms  shown  by  the  other  vic- 
tims of  the  ])i>isoning: 

Six  others  altogether,  besides  our  patient,  were  poisoned. 
One  of  these  was  a  little  boy,  four  years  old,  I.  S.,  to  whom  a 
piece  of  the  fatal  iiie  was  given,  as  a  reward  for  going  on  an  er- 
rand. He  died  within  ten  hours,  and  I  have  no  knowledge  of 
observations  as  to  paralysis  or  other  manifestations  of  involve- 
ment of  the  nervous  system.  Probably  his  death  occurred  too 
soon  to  allow  any  such  observation  to  be  made. 

M.  S.,  a  sister  of  the  little  boy,  ate  a  very  little  of  the  [do, 
and  sutfered  to  some  extent,  but  not  seriously. 

C.  H.  G.,  the  father  of  the  patient,  died  November  8th,  six 
days  after  the  ingestion  of  the  arsenic.  Besides  severe  gastro- 
intestinal symptoms,  he  suffered  with  pain  in  his  head,  back, 
and  limbs,  was  delirious  for  some  hours,  and  was  almost  com- 
pletely paralyzed. 

Mrs.  G.,  mother  of  the  jiatieut,  ate  a  little  of  the  ide,  No- 
vember 2d,  and  had  an  attjick  of  viMiiiting.  On  the  4tli  she  ate 
a  piece  of  custard,  which  was  also  found  to  contain  arsenic,  and 
was  attacked  with  vomiting.  A  few  days  later,  weakness  of 
the  legs,  with  aching  and  numbness,  came  on,  and  the  right  foot 


and  leg  became  swollen  and  inflamed.     She  gradually  recov- 
ered. 

Mrs.  V.  .ite  a  mouthful  or  two  of  the  pie  and  cnstard  con- 
taining the  arsenic,  and  suffered  with  vomiting,  etc.,  for  three 
days.     She  has  since  had  paresis  and  paresthesia  of  the  legs. 

Mrs.  F.,  who  ate  freely  of  the  poisoned  food,  suffered  se- 
verely from  gastro-intestinal  symptoms.  She  is  now  under  the 
professional  care  of  Dr.  II.  N.  Dmstead,  of  Terkes  P.  O.,  Mont- 
gomery County,  Pa.,  who  has  courteously  written  to  me  about 
her  condition,  and  the  substance  of  whose  communication  I  will 
give.  Dr.  Dmstead  states  that  Mrs.  F.  has  been  paralyzed  from 
the  elbows  to  the  ends  of  her  fingers,  and  from  the  knees  to  the 
toes.  She  complained  of  numbness  and  coldness  in  the  limbs, 
and  a  feeling  as  if  a  cord  was  tied  tightly  around  the  waist. 
She  had  extreme  pain  in  the  paralyzed  extremities.  She  has 
greatly  improved,  is  riding  out  daily,  can  stand  without  aid,  and 
can  even  walk  a  little  with  assistance.  She  still  has  some  pain 
in  the  hands  and  in  the  soles  of  the  feet,  but  they  are  not  tender 
to  the  touch.  She  has  some  anesthesia  of  the  hands  and  feet, 
especially  of  the  latter.  She  begins  to  enjoy  her  food,  for  which 
at  first  she  had  great  loathing.  Her  bowels  are  moved  once, 
and  she  nrinates  twice  daily,  but  has  not  quite  the  natural  sen- 
sation when  the  bowel  or  bladder  is  evacuated.  Dr.  Umstead 
states  that  Mrs.  F.  and  Mrs.  V.,  whom  he  also  treated,  make  five 
cases  of  arsenical  paralysis  which  have  fallen  under  his  care 
during  his  professional  career. 

A  careful  analysis  of  the  history  and  symptomatology  of  the 
cose  detailed  must  compel  me  to  conclude  that  in  well-marked 
arsenical  paralysis  we  have  to  deal  with  a  diffused  myelitis,  de- 
cided motor,  trophic  and  sensory  bilateral  phenomena  being 
present. 

With  the  assistance  of  Dr.  .J.  H.  Lloyd,  one  of  the  staff  of 
the  nervous  dispensary  of  the  University  Hospital,  I  began  the 
preparation  of  a  rhume  of  the  literature  of  arsenical  paralysis, 
when  the  "Journal  of  Ncrvoni  and  Mental  Disease  "for  Octo- 
ber, 1882  (edited  by  AVilliam  J.  Morton,  M.  D.,  of  New  York), 
containing  an  admirable  article  on  the  subject  by  Professor  E. 
C.  Seguin,  came  to  hand.  In  this  paper  the  literature  of  the  ' 
subject  is  given  with  considerable  fullness,  and  to  it  I  would  refer 
those  interested. 

Beginning  with  Abano,  who  flourished  as  early  as  the  thir- 
teenth century,  the  authorities  quoted  or  referred  to  by  Profess- 
or Seguin  are  Forestus,  Zacchias,  Hahnemann,  Thilenius,  Brodie, 
Orfila,  Ghristison,  Graves,  Hnss,  Leroy  d'EtioUes.  Imbert-Gour- 
beyre,  Suioler,  Jaccoud,  Seeligmuller,  Popow,  Rosenthal.  Rom- 
berg, Erb,  Hammond,  and  Da  Costa. 

I  will  refer  here  only  to  the  observations  of  Christison  and 
Popow.  Christison  describes  two  classes  of  cases  of  arsenical 
poisoning  in  which  the  victims  die  early  without  paralysis,  and 
a  third  class  of  what  he  terms  subacute  casps,  with  moderate 
gastro-intestinal  iuflamination.  "In  the  later  stage  these  cases 
are  apt  to  show  marked  nervous  symptoms :  coma,  epi'.eptoid 
attacks,  mania,  tetanus,  hysterical  seizures,  partial  paralysi?, 
resembling  lead  paralysis  in  affecting  the  extremities  ;  contract- 
ures may  exist." 

In  1881,  Popow,  of  St.  Petersburg,  published  an  essay  upon 
the  pathological  anatomy  of  arsenical  paralysis,  as  produced 
artificially  in  animals.  The  work  of  Popow  was  carried  on  un- 
der the  guidance  of  the  distinguished  neurologist  and  micro- 
scopist,  Professor  Mierzeyewski,  and  Seguin  considers  his  essfiy 
as  in  many  respects  the  most  important  contribution  yet  mside 
to  the  subject.  Popow  concludes  that  arsenic,  even  in  a  few 
hours  after  its  ingestion,  nuiy  cause  acute  central  myelitis  or 
acute  poliomyelitis  :  that  in  chronic  cases  pathological  changes 
are  found  in  the  white  as  well  as  in  the  gray  substance,  consti- 
I  tutiug a diflused  myelitis;  and  that  the  peripheral  nerves  remain 
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normal,  even  three  months  after  intoxication.  Seguin  gives 
condensed  accounts  of  a  few  of  the  cases  reported  in  the  litera- 
ture of  the  suhject,  and  also  reports  three  cases  of  his  own — all 
would-be  suicides  with  Paris  green..  His  conclusions  are  practi- 
cally the  same  as  those  of  Popow.  According  to  Seguin,  whether 
the  myelitis  is  strictly  arsenical — i.  e.,  caused  by  the  direct 
effect  of  the  arsenic  on  the  tissue  of  the  spinal  cord — or  whether 
it  is  produced  (as  are  many  forms  of  myelitis)  by  tlie  irritation 
of  the  peripheral  nerves  (cutaneous,  intestinal,  and  gastric  nerve- 
endings),  is  a  question  which  can  not  at  present  be  definitely 
solved,  but  which  presents  an  interesting  field  for  future  research 
and  speculation. 

Dr.  Lloyd  has  collected  the  following  references  to  authori- 
ties and  cases  in  addition  to  those  cited  by  Seguin : 

Beck  ("  Elements  of  Medical  Jurisprudence,"  sixth  edition, 
vol.  ii,  1838)  gives  three  classes  or  varieties  of  arsenical  poison- 
ing. In  the  third  variety  there  is,  first,  the  inflammatory  action; 
then,  when  this  recedes,  conies  the  second  stage,  that  of  nervous 
involvement.  The  nervous  symptoms  vary  "  from  coma  to  an 
imperfect  palsy  of  the  arms  and  legs,  and  between  these  ex- 
tremes are  observed  epileptic  fits  or  tetanus." 

Taylor  ("  On  Poisons,  etc.,"  1848  )  gives  sever.al  cases  where 
the  symptoms  of  narcotism  (or  general  paralysis  of  the  nervous 
system)  were  marked. 

A  man  swallowed,  by  accident,  some  arsenic  early  in  the 
morning.  He  went  to  work  for  several  hours  afterward,  and 
was  tiien  gradually  observed  to  sink  into  a  drowsy  state,  and 
died  that  night  with  no  complaint  of  pain. 

A  child,  aged  two  and  a  half  years,  died  nareotued  two  hours 
after  taking  the  poison. 

Whartou  and  Still6  ("A  Treatise  on  Medical  Jurisprudence," 
second  and  revised  edition,  1860)  make  mere  mention  of  palsy 
as  a  symptom  which  is  apt  to  occur  late  in  the  case. 

Taylor  ("A  Manual  of  Medical  Jurisprudence,"  seventh 
American  edition,  1873)  speaks  of  local  paralyses,  preceded  by 
numbness  or  tingling  in  the  fingers  and  toes,  as  common  conse- 
quences of  chronic  arsenical  poisoning. 

According  to  Still6  ("  Therapeutics  and  Materia  Medioa," 
fourth  edition,  vol.  ii,  1874-,  p.  816),  arsenical  paralysis  most  fre- 
quently affects  the  lower  Hmbs  first,  extending  gradually  to  the 
arms;  but  it  is  more  permanent  in  the  legs,  continuing  for 
months  or  even  years.  It  is  accompanied  with  cramps,  spas- 
modic movements,  numbness,  and  formication.  The  cutaneous 
sensibility  is  impaired,  and  the  patient  generally  complains  of 
coldness  in  tlie  parts  affected. 

H.  0.  Wood  ("  A  Treatise  on  Therapeutics,  etc.,"  second 
edition,  1876)  speaks  of  paralysis  which  follows  non-fatal  cases, 
and  affects  preferably  the  lower  extremities,  commencing  and 
remaining  longest  in  them  ;  does  not  select  the  exterior  mus- 
cles, and  is  almost  always  accompanied  by  anajsthesia,  or  at 
least  by  numbness  and  formication,  and  by  coldness  of  the 
extremities.  He  quotes  experiments  on  frogs,  mostly  from 
Sklarek. 

Ringer  ("Hand-Book  of  Therapeutics,"  ninth  edition,  1883) 
refers  to  his  experiments  on  frogs.  He  found  paralysis  of  sen- 
sation, reflex  action,  and  voluntary  motion.  He  believes  that 
the  paralyzing  action  is  exerted  on  the  cord  first,  then  on  the 
nerves,  and  last  on  tlie  muscles.  The  difference  may  be  noted 
between  Ringer  and  Seguin,  that  Ringer  does  not  refer  all  patho- 
logical changes  to  the  cord.  He  regards  the  arsenic  as  a  ''  pro- 
toplasmic poison,"  affecting  all  tissues.  He  says  tliat  frogs  are 
sometimes  only  apparently  paralyzed,  i.  e.,  sensation  is  lost,  and 
hence  there  is  no  response  to  external  irritants,  but,  if  laid  on 
their  backs,  they  turn  themselves  over. 

"The  Index-Catalogue  of  the  Surgeon- General's  Ofl3ce " 
gives  the  titles  of  forty-three  books  on  the  physiological  and 


therapeutic  effects  of  arsenic,  but  nothing  special  on  its  paralyz- 
ing effects. 

Gibb  ("  Neuralgia  and  Paraplegia,  supposed  to  be  due  to 
long-continued  use  of  arsenic,  etc,"  "Trans.  Path.  Soc.  Loud.," 
ix,  p.  442)  records  the  case  of  a  lady  who  had  taken  arsenic, 
mostly  Fowler's  solution,  for  many  years  for  a  skin  affection. 
She  had  attacks  of  acute  neuralgia  in  groins,  shoulders,  and 
sides.  These  pains  were  considered  due  to  arsenic  by  Sir  James 
Clark,  Dr.  Robert  Lee,  and  Dr.  Copland,  who  all  saw  the  case. 
Mterward  she  lost  all  power  over  her  lower  limbs,  which  felt 
numb,  although  sensibility  remained  perfect.  This  retention  of 
sensibility  is  at  variance  with  other  observers  and  experimenter.-^. 
After  death  the  abdominal  and  thoracic  glands  were  found  en- 
larged, and  traces  of  arsenic  were  found  in  the  liver  and  in  the 
lumbar  vertebra;,  although  the  drug  had  not  been  taken  for 
more  than  seven  months  before  death. 

Colton  ("Arsenical  Paralysis,"  "N.  Y.  Journ.  of  Med.," 
Sept.,  1850,  pp.  177,  178)  mentions  the  case  of  a  patient  who 
accidentally  swallowed  some  arsenic,  and  was  admitted  to  the 
hospital  under  Dr.  Colton's  care.  The  primary  effects  of  the 
poison  had  been  successfully  combated  with  proper  remedies. 
Seven  days  afterward,  when  feeling  quite  well,  he  was  attacked 
with  violent  cramps  in  the  index  finger  of  the  right  hand,  spread- 
ing to  other  fingers,  then  to  the  other  hand,  and  finally  to  the 
feet.  The  pain  in  the  hands  subsided  as  the  feet  became  af- 
fected. The  cramps  lasted  thirty  minutes.  He  then  fell  into 
a  sound  sleep,  it  being  night,  but  in  the  morning  he  found,  to 
bis  surprise,  that  he  had  lost  the  u.se  of  the  affected  parts. 
This  paralysis  had  continued  unchanged  for  five  months.  There 
was  also  a  feeling  of  heat  and  numbness  in  the  arms  from  the 
fingers  to  a  little  below  the  elbows,  and  in  the  legs  from  the 
toes  to  a  little  below  the  knees.  Lancinating  pains  also  oc- 
curred in  those  parts  daily  from  5  p.  m.  to  midnight.  He  im- 
proved slowly  under  the  use  of  quinine,  strychnine,  and  elec- 
tricity. 

McCready  ("Death  from  External  Application  of  Arsenic," 
"  Am.  Jour.  Med.  Sci.,"  July,  1851,  p.  259)  relates  that  a  woman 
rubbed  white  arsenic  mixed  with  gin  on  the  head  of  her  child 
suffering  with  favus.  The  child  died  in  less  than  forty-eight 
hours,  with  its  legs  completely  paralyzed. 

Maclagan  ("  On  the  Arsenic-Eaters  of  Styria,"  "  Edinb.  Med. 
Jour.,"  1864,  p.  200)  visited  Styria  in  the  year  1864,  and  had 
personal  interviews  with  two  "  arsenikophagites,"  one  of 
whom  ate  in  his  presence  nearly  five  grains  of  arsenious  acid, 
and  the  other  nearly  six  grains.  The  urine  of  both  of  these 
men  was  carefully  bottled  and  taken  back  to  Great  Britain, 
where  a  chemical  examination  revealed  arsenic.  The  physio- 
logical effects  on  these  toxicophagi  are  described  as  being  only 
tonic  and  stimulant,  especially  improving  the  wind  and  increas- 
ing sexual  desire.  Maclagan's  evidence  is  strong,  yet  perhaps 
not  such  as  would  be  received  in  a  court  of  justice,  as  the  men 
were  not  kept  continuously  under  observation.  The  point  of 
chief  interest  is  that  he  says  nothing  about  paraplegia  or  any 
acute  or  chronic  poisoning  symptoms  among  these  arsenic-eat- 
ers. 

Dr.  Lloyd  has  called  my  attention  to  a  case,  not  before  re- 
ported, of  suicide  with  arsenic,  which  happened  some  years  ago 
in  Bucks  County,  and  was  under  the  care  of  the  late  Dr.  Hen- 
drie.  Anaesthesia  and  paralysis  were  so  marked  that  the  man 
declared  that  his  legs  were  cut  oft',  and  died  in  that  belief. 

Dr.  S.  Weir  Mitchell  asked  if  the  urine  had  been  examined 
with  care  in  the  early  stages  of  the  case.  Of  late  there  had 
been  no  evidence  of  trouble,  and,  if  at  a  former  period  there 
was  albumin,  it  was  no  longer  jjresent.  Perhaps  it  was  not 
known  to  all  the  Fellows  that  arsenic,  in  medicinal  doses,  was 
in  rare  cases,  as  Dr.  Mitchell  pointed  out  many  years  ago,  the 
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cause  of  more  or  less  albuminuria.  As  concerned  diagnosis, 
Dr.  Mitchell  had  always  looked  on  these  grave  forms  of  paraly- 
sis from  arsenic  as  due  to  myelitic,  and  saw  much  in  this  case 
to  8U[)port  and  nothing  to  oppose  this  opinion.  Among  the 
symptoms  on  which  the  author  of  the  [)aper  had  dwelt  least 
were  the  frequent  twitches  of  the  limbs,  especially  in  sleep, 
and  the  intense  general  tenderness  of  the  muscles,  which  dis- 
appeared readily  under  the  use  of  massage.  The  pearly  tinted 
band  on  the  nails,  about  one  line  wide,  had  not  the  slightest 
indentation,  and  was  unlike  anything  in  the  way  of  an  indica- 
tion of  arrest  of  nail  growth  which  has  ever  come  to  Dj-. 
Mitchell's  attention. 

Dr.  RoBEUTH  Baktholow  said  that  these  forms  of  arsenical 
poisoning,  affecting  the  nervous  system,  as  described  in  the  very 
interesting  paper  by  Dr.  Mills,  presented  many  remarkable  leat- 
ures.  It  had  long  been  known  that  there  were  cases  in  which 
profound  depres-ion  of  the  nervous  centers,  coma,  and  insensi- 
bility had  been  caused  by  large  doses  of  arsenic,  witliout  any 
local  irritation — without  gastro  intestinal  inflammation.  On  the 
other  hand,  Virchow  informed  us  that  there  wore  cases  of  acute 
arsenical  poisoning  which  could  not  be  differentiated,  either  in 
respect  to  the  symptoms  observed  during  life  or  in  the  morbid 
anatomy,  from  the  algid  stage  of  cholera.  The  author  of  the 
paper  had  not  referred  to  the  fatty  degeneration  of  the  intima 
of  the  vessels,  or  to  the  same  change  occurring  in  the  epithelial 
structures  of  various  organs,  but  he  had  given  an  account  of 
the  other  changes,  all  of  which  showed  the  profound  alterations 
to  which  the  tissues  of  the  body  in  general  were  subjected,  and 
which  tended  to  jirovc  the  correctness  of  Ringer's  view — that  ar- 
senic was  a  protoplasmic  poison,  and  as  such  left  no  part  of  the 
organism  untouched.  There  was  doubtless  a  community  of  ac- 
tions among  the  poisonous  metals,  and  all  atfeoted  the  system  to 
a  less  or  greater  e.xtent  in  the  same  way.  The  metals  were  so 
largely  employed  in  trades  and  in  domestic  life  in  our  day  that 
many  cases  of  obscure  nervous  diseases  might  have  their  origin  in 
this  way.  In  respect  to  the  treatment  pursued,  he  would  have 
directed  more  attention  to  securing  elimination  of  the  poison. 
However,  on  this  point  it  must  be  admitted  that  the  time  during 
which  elimination  could  be  effected  was  rather  short.  The 
chemists  told  us  that  if,  in  a  fatal  case  of  arsenical  poison- 
ing, the  patient  lived  a  week  after  the  poison  had  been  swal- 
lowed, its  detection  might  be  impossible,  so  ra|)idly  was  it  elimi- 
nated. 

In  reply  to  Dr.  Bartholow,  Dr.  Mitcheli.  said  the  time  for 
attempts  at  eliinination  had  passed,  as  two  months  had  elapsed 
between  the  poisoning  and  the  patient's  admission  to  the  hos- 
pital. 

Dr.  S.  \V.  Guoss  asked  whether  any  observations  had  been 
made  with  regard  to  the  genital  fiinrtions  in  the  case  re- 
ported. 

Dr.  J.  T.  EsKKiixiE  said  that  the  lecturer  h.id  not  referred 
to  clumgcs  in  the  blood  in  acute  arsenical  poisoning.  Brodie, 
quoted  in  Still6's  work  on  "  Materia  Medica  and  Tlierapcutics," 
observed  a  Huid  condition  of  the  blood  in  animals  poisoned  by 
arsenic,  lie  called  attention  to  the  fact,  because  it  was  another 
proof  of  the  profound  devitalizing  inriueni'os  of  the  drug  when 
taken  in  toxic  doses. 

Dr.  Mii.i.s,  in  reply  to  the  questions  which  had  been  asked, 
stated  that  there  was  impairment  of  the  genital  functions,  but 
that  sexual  desire  and  evidences  of  sexual  power  were  present. 
So  far  as  he  knew,  the  urine  had  not  been  examined  in  the 
early  stages  of  the  case.  Efforts  were  made  by  Dr.  Corson, 
under  whose  care  the  patient  came,  to  eliminate  the  poison  by 
cathartics.  When  he  saw  the  patient  first,  the  time  had  passed 
to  derive  much  henelit  fronj  this  plan  of  treatment.  Iodide  of 
potassium  was  administered. 
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The  Blood  CiEcnLATios  in  the  Regiok  of  the  Yellow 
Spot. — .\yre3  ("  Arch,  of  Ophth.,"  xi,  4),  in  the  conrse  of  numer- 
ous experiments  for  determining  the  exact  anatomy  of  the  dis- 
tribution of  the  blood-vessels  around  the  macula  lutea  and  fovea 
<eiitralis,  hivs  hit  upon  the  following  beautiful  and  easy  way: 
He  puts  homatropia  in  the  eye,  and  then  stands  with  his  back 
to  a  common  gas  flame,  and  so  adjusts  a  plain  gold  ring  close  to 
the  cornea  that  its  convex  surface  will  throw  a  blurred  image  ot 
the  light  into  the  eye.  The  slightest  movement  of  the  ring  will 
cause  every  capillary  around  the  macula  lutea  to  be  seen  with 
the  greatest  distinctness.  An  ordinary  teaspoon,  placed  in  the 
s^mio  way,  will  give  a  larger  area.  It  makes  no  difl'erence  in 
this  experiment  whether  the  spoon  or  the  head  be  moved,  since 
in  either  case  the  shadows  will  fall  on  the  retina  in  places  where 
they  are  not  accustomed  to  fall.  Either  the  spoon  or  ring,  or 
the  head,  must  remain  stationary  while  the  other  is  moved.  If 
we  open  the  other  eye  and  look  toward  a  i)iece  of  paper,  the 
vessels  will  be  seen  as  if  projected  on  the  paper. 

The  Influexoe  of  Rigut  Oblique  Writing  upon  tfie  Eve 
AND  THE  Position  of  the  Child. — Berlin  (Ber.  d.  oph.  Ges. ; 
Beilageheft  d.  "Kl.  Mon.'f.  Aug.,"  1882)  states  that  in  right 
oblique  handwriting  there  exists  a  constant  relation  (propor- 
tion) in  the  direction  of  the  line  of  unicm  of  the  centers  of  rota- 
tion of  the  two  eyes  in  such  a  manner  that  the  base  line  pro- 
jected to  the  point  of  the  pen  cuts  the  line  running  from 
upward  and  to  the  left  downward  and  to  the  right  at  a  consid- 
erable angle.  He  then  proposes  to  himself  to  find  out  what  is 
the  law  which  forces  the  writer  with  irresistible  power  to  adopt 
t!iis  definite  direction  of  the  base  line,  and,  consequently,  to  as- 
simie  the  before-mentioned  position  of  the  body.  By  standing 
behind  a  child  while  writing,  he  has  noticed  that  the  down 
i-trokcs  were  always  made  approximately  perpendicular  to  the 
ba<e  line  projected  to  the  point  of  the  pen.  He  found  that  the 
angle,  under  which  the  ba.se  line  projected  to  the  point  of  the 
pen  cuts  the  line,  is  equal  to  the  angle  which  the  perpendicular 
erected  upon  this  line  makes  with  the  down  stroke.  The  result 
of  his  measurements  led  Berlin  to  the  conclusion  that  it  is  not 
the  obli<iue  handwriting  in  itself  which  is  injurious,  but  only  its 
connection  or  union  with  the  straight  position  of  the  copy-book. 

Eve  Diseases  from  Mastirbatiox.  —  Cohn  ("  Arch,  of 
Ophth.,"  xi,  4)  considers  that  onanism,  when  practiced  exces- 
sively, can  produce  persistent  pliotopsire,  coi\junctival  iufl:unma- 
tion,  blepharospasm,  paresis  of  accommodation,  insanity,  hypo- 
chondria, writer's  cramp,  and  tabes.  In  a  certain  number  of 
cases  he  has  found  photopsiaj  or  subjective  perceptions  of  light 
iu  young  persons  whose  eyes  showed  a  normal  condition  of  the 
pupil,  aeuteness  of  sight,  tension,  sen;e  of  space,  light  and  color, 
refractive  media,  optic  nerve  and  retina.  In  all  the  cases  both 
eyes  were  allected.  The  dazzling  was  only  once  accompanied 
by  a  feeling  of  pressure  in  the  eyeballs,  but  the  photopsic  mani- 
festations led  several  times  to  real  photophobia,  and  were  in 
many  cases  so  troublesome  that  reading  had  to  be  interrupted 
after  a  shorter  or  longer  period. 
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The  Matceitt  of  Cataeact;  Artificial  Ripening,  Core- 
lysis,    AND    ExTBAOTION   OP   THE    AuTERIOR    CaPSULE. FolSter 

("Arch.  f.  Augenlieilk.,"  xii,  1)  begins  bis  article  with  the  gen- 
ei'ally  accepted  statement  that  there  are  many  cases  of  cataract 
that  have  been  ripe  for  j-ears  in  which  the  iris,  nevertheless,  casts 
a  shadow  upon  the  lens,  and  in  which  the  pupil  may  still  be  more 
or  less  illuminable  ;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  there  are  imma- 
ture cataracts  in  which  the  iris  casts  no  shadow  on  the  lens,  and 
in  which  no  illumination  in  the  slightest  degree  of  the  pupil  can 
be  produced.  He  divides  ripe  cataracts  into  three  classes :  1. 
Those  in  which  there  is  no  doubt  of  maturity,  and  in  which  the 
mother-of-pearl  glistening,  sector-like  figure  is  absent  from  its 
surface.  These  cataracts  are  white,  yellowish,  or  yellowish- 
gray.  2.  Those  cataracts  which  have  a  large  brownish-yellow 
nucleus,  which  nearly  fills  tlie  entire  capsule.  The  pupil  is  often 
more  or  less  illuminable,  and  the  iris  often  casts  a  distinct 
shadow.  3.  Certain  very  slowly  growing  cataracts,  with  email, 
bright  yellow  or  white  nucleus  and  half-transparent  cortex. 
Those  cataracts  in  which  the  opaque  cortex  shows  a  distinct 
sector-like  marking,  with  a  glistening  mother-of-pearl  or  tendi- 
nous appearance,  are  to  be  regarded  as  immature,  in  .«;pite  of 
there  being  no  shadow  cast  by  the  iris,  and  no  possibility  of 
illuminating  the  pupil.  Forster  lias  seen  in  some  cases  the  ripen- 
ing of  an  immature  cataract  hastened  by  an  iridectomy.  An- 
other means  to  the  same  end  which  he  has  employed  is  a  light 
rubbing  or  stroking  pressure  made  upon  the  cornea  with  the 
knee  of  a  strabismus  hook  or  a  pair  of  closed  iridectomy  for- 
ceps; and  he  has  himself  seen  a  marked  change  in  the  sector- 
like figures  produced  by  this  manipulation.  Care  should,  of 
course,  be  taken  not  to  make  this  pressure  too  hard.  Where  an 
iridectomy  is  to  be  done  to  break  up  posterior  synechia,  he 
advises  this  manipulation  to  be  done  before  the  operation.  The 
energetic  use  of  atropine  is  also  necessary,  both  before  and  after 
the  operation.  He  has  never  seen  any  injurious  effects  pro- 
duced upon  either  iris  or  lens  by  this  manoeuvre.  He  recom- 
mends it,  also,  to  prevent  prolapse  of  the  edges  of  the  cut  iris  in 
the  angles  of  the  wound  after  iridectomy.  He  deems  the  re- 
moval of  the  anterior  capsule  with  the  cataract  very  necessary, 
as  tags  of  this  torn  capsule  are  so  often  the  cause  of  serious 
trouble  after  operation,  by  heahng  in  the  wound.  By  removing 
the  anterior  capsule,  we  likewise  prevent  any  considerable 
amount  of  cortical  substance  remaining  behind  in  the  capsule. 
Its  removal  is  best  secured  by  introducing  a  pair  of  tine, 
straight  toothed-forceps  into  the  wound  and  seizing  the  capsule, 
in  whole  or  in  part,  after  the  extrusion  of  the  lens. 

Lymphadenitis  Conjunctiva. — Goldzieher  ("  Centralbl.  f. 
prakt.  Augenheilk.,"  Nov.,  1882)  describes  a  very  interesting 
case  of  lymphadenitis  of  the  conjunctiva  in  a  boy  fourteen 
years  of  age.  The  disease  bad  existed  for  ten  days,  and  showed 
a  lymphatic  gland,  as  large  as  a  pigeon's  egg,  near  the  right  ear, 
a  mass  of  enlarged  glands  beneath  the  angle  of  the  lower  jaw, 
and  another  in  the  neck.  The  lower  lid  of  the  right  eye  was 
slightly  swollen,  and  projected  away  from  the  eyeb.all ;  the  ocu- 
lar conjunctiva  was  oedematous  and  flightly  injected.  On 
everting  the  lower  lid,  there  was  seen  in  the  outer  half  of  the 
fornix  a  small  tumor,  as  large  as  a  hazel-nut,  situated  in  the  con- 
junctival tissue,  but  not  adherent  to  the  sclera.  The  surface  of 
the  tumor  was  uneven  and  yellowish,  and  as  dense  and  hard  as 
a  chancre  of  the  conjunctiva.  There  was  no  ulceration,  nor  any 
trace  of  trachomatous  infiltration  or  papillary  proliferation. 
The  ease  was,  therefore,  a  circumscribed  tumor-like  lesion  of 
the  conjunctival  fornix,  tending  to  caseous  infiltration,  which 
doubtless  appeared  in  connection  with  marked  infiltration  of 
the  lymphatic  glands  connected  anatomically  with  the  diseased 
region,  and  occurring  in  a  person  of  scrofulous  constitution. 
Goldzieher  was  at  first  inclined  to  regard  the  case  as  one  of 


primary  tubercular  nodular  deposit  in  the  conjunctiva,  though 
differing  decidedly  from  the  cases  of  conjunctival  tuberculosis 
hitherto  described.  He  removed  the  tumor  with  the  scissors 
without  any  ditficulty,  and  the  wound  readily  healed.  A  micro- 
scopic examination,  however,  caused  him  to  change  his  opinion 
as  to  the  nature  of  the  disease,  and  he  declares  it  to  be  a  case  of 
acute  lymphadenitis  of  the  conjunctiva,  a  real  inflammatory 
hyperplasia  of  glandular  tissue. 

Remarks  on  177  Operations  for  Enteopium  and  Trichi- 
asis.— Hotz  ("  Arch,  of  Ophth.,"  xi,  4)  in  this  paper  again  ad- 
vocates the  advantages  of  the  operation  devised  by  himself  and 
previously  described.  The  essential  features  of  the  operation 
are  as  follows :  The  skin  of  tlie  eyelid  is  incised  transversely  in 
the  line  of  the  upper  border  of  the  tar.sus  of  the  upper  lid  (or 
along  the  lower  border  of  the  tarsus  of  the  lower  lid) ;  the  mus- 
cular layer  covering  that  border  of  the  tarsus  is  excised  (  about 
3  to  4  mm.  in  width) ;  and  the  cutaneous  edges  of  the  incision 
are  brought  in  close  adaptation  with  the  tarsus  by  sutures  which 
are  passed  directly  through  the  border  of  the  tarsus  and  the 
tarso-orbital  fascia.  The  incision  should  follow  as  closely  as 
possible  that  furrow  which  is  the  border-line  between  the  skin 
of  the  eyelid  and  the  supra-tarsal  integument.  In  the  upper  lid 
this  furrow  describes  a  curve  beginning  two  millimetres  above 
the  inner  canthus,  and  ending  two  millimetres  above  the  outer 
canthus,  but  its  center  is  from  six  to  eight  millimetres  removed 
from  the  cilia.  Only  when  the  tarsal  skin  becomes  firmly 
united  with  the  border  of  the  tarsus  is  the  permanent  success 
uf  the  operation  insured.  Hotz  claims  for  the  operation  the 
following  advantages:  1.  It  accomplishes  its  purpose  without 
the  slightest  destruction  of  skin.  2.  For  this  reason  it  can  be 
employed  in  cases  where  other  methods  are  impracticable  on 
account  of  excessive  shortness  of  the  skin  of  the  lid.  3.  It 
does  not  mutilate  the  lid  nor  in  any  way  interfere  with  its 
movements.  4.  In  a  case  of  relapse  it  can  be  repeated  without 
n  the  least  disturbing  the  natural  appearance  of  the  lid.  5. 
The  tension  by  which  the  inverted  lashes  are  turned  back  to 
their  normal  position  is  rendered  independent  of  the  movements 
of  the  lid,  because  the  distance  between  the  two  points,  upon 
which  the  tension  is  to  exert  its  influence,  remains  the  same 
whether  the  lid  is  raised  or  dropped. 

The  Origin  of  Detachment  of  the  Retina. — Leber  (Ber. 
d.  ophth.  Ges.;  Beilageheft.  d.  "Kl.  Mon.  f.  Aug.,"  1882) 
considers  that  the  spontaneous  perforations  in  detachment  of 
the  retina  in  man,  which  are  sometimes  observed,  are  necessa- 
rily and  closely  connected  with  the  mechanism  of  origin  of  the 
detachment.  This  might  be  regarded  as  a  settled  fact  if  it 
could  be  proved  that  in  all  cases  of  sudden  detachment  a  per- 
foration of  the  retina  exists  from  the  beginning,  immediately 
after  the  occurrence  of  the  detachment.  During  the  last  two 
years  he  has  carefully  searched  for  the  presence  of  such  a  reti- 
nal perforation  in  every  case  of  detachment  which  came  under 
his  observation;  and  he  has  found  it  so  frequently  in  all  cases, 
recent  and  old,  that  he  is  inclined  to  regard  it  as  constant.  He 
has  found  this  perforation  constantly  in  that  portion  of  the  retina 
where  the  detachment  began.  He  has  found  that  the  sudden 
occurrence  of  the  detachment  without  change  in  the  intraocular 
tension  is  explained  by  the  appearance  of  a  perforation,  which 
facilitates  transudation  into  the  vitreous  chamber  beneath  the 
retina.  For  the  maintenance  of  the  view  that  the  detachment 
and  perforation  as  a  rule  result  from  a  sudden  pull  or  tension 
from  within,  there  is  still  wanting  an  important  factor,  namely : 
the  proof  of  a  process  which  might  exert  a  strain  upon  the  in- 
ner surface  of  the  retina,  which  can  only  be  furnished  by  an 
anatomical  examination.  This  proof  he  thinks  he  can  furnish. 
It  is  well  known  that  in  old  cases  of  detachment  marked  chronic 
inflammatory  changes  are  found  in  the  retina,  which  have  hith- 
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erto  always  been  regarded  as  secondary  changes  resulting  from 
the  detachment.  Leiier  thinks  it  is  much  more  likely  that  tliis 
process  lies  at  the  root  of  the  matter,  and  only  gradually  ad- 
vances to  complete  atrophic  degeneration. 

The  Associatio.n  of  Sounds,  KsrKciAU.Y  of  Wokds,  with 
Colors. — Mayerhausen  ("Kl.  Mon.  f.  Augenheilk.,"  Nov.,  1882) 
reports  a  shxtli  case  of  tliis  very  rare  condition,  occurring  in  an 
educated  lady,  aged  twenty-tive,  the  wife  of  a  pliysician.  In 
early  cliildhood  she  connected  the  sounds  of  words  with  certain 
colors,  and  thus  judged  of  the  beauty  of  names.  Words  of  one 
syllable  wore  always  perceived  of  a  single  color.  If  words  of 
several  syllables  were  rapidly  spoken,  they  appeared  of  the  color 
of  the  most  accented  syllable ;  but,  if  slowly  spoken,  each  syl- 
lable had  its  own  color.  She  convinced  herself  that  the  color 
depended  solely  on  the  sound  of  the  words  by  the  fact  that  in 
words  of  a  foreign  language  the  color  depended  upon  their  pro- 
nunciation, and  not  upon  the  way  that  they  were  written.  It  is 
not  the  person  or  the  thing  represented  by  the  word  wliich  ap- 
peared colored,  but  only  the  tjiokeii  or  heard  word.  She  has 
always  perceived  the  same  color  with  the  same  word-sound ; 
and  this  sensation  is  unavoidable ;  it  can  not  be  any  other  color 
than  the  one  at  tir^t  and  always  perceived.  It  is  especially  the 
sound  of  vowels  which  calls  forth  the  sensation  of  color.  Pro- 
nounced green  she  has  never  perceived;  the  word  "green"' 
sounds  milky-white  to  her;  and,  altliough  sky-blue  is  her  favor- 
ite c<dor,  she  never  perceives  it  from  the  sound  of  any  word. 
Mayerhausen  tested  her  with  a  series  of  more  than  two  hun- 
dred words  from  various  languages,  and  the  colors  correspond- 
ing to  the  various  sounds  were  given  by  her  on  the  spot  and 
without  change  or  misplacement.  The  i)atient  possessed  an  e.\- 
tremely  finely  developed  color-sense.  In  this  case  it  was  firmly 
established  that  the  colored  sensntion  for  vowels  and  their  union 
with  con.sonanta  was  the  primary  sensation,  and  the  transfer  or 
assignment  to  actual  words  with  meaning  in  the  analogy  ot 
sound  was  secondary. 

Tkeatment  of  Guanulai!  Conjunctivitis  with  .\uhis  Ph.k- 
OATOKius  (Jecpiirity). — Moura  Brazil  ("  Ann.  d't)c.,''  Nov.-I)ec., 
1882)  gives  an  account  of  the  new  remedy,  je((uirity,  in  the 
treatment  of  acute  and  chronic  granular  conjunctivitis,  and  the 
method  of  preparing  it  for  use.  The  seeds  of  the  plant  are 
boiled  in  water  for  several  hours,  or  are  left  to  soak  in  cold 
water  for  several  days.  When  they  are  softened,  the  spernio- 
dorma  is  removed,  imd  the  seeds  are  then  reduced  to  a  fine 
powder,  which  is  left  to  macerate  for  twenty-four  hours  in  the 
night-dew.  Then  it  is  filtered.  With  this  decoction  tlie  patient 
is  to  bathe  his  eyes  three  times  a  day.  When  the  licjuid  is  more 
concentrated  it  is  drop])ed  into  the  eye  for  three  days  in  succes- 
sion, and  then  stopped  for  a  period.  Immediately  after  the 
first  application  the  patient  begins  to  perceive  a  burning,  lachry- 
mation,  heat  and  weight  in  the  eyelids,  and  the  ne.xt  day  the  in- 
fiammation  is  so  intense  that  the  patient  can  not  open  his  eyes. 
The  skin  of  the  lids  becomes  shining,  of  a  violet  color,  the  con- 
junctival occhymosis  is  marked,  there  is  a  more  or  less  abundant 
muco-purulent  secretion,  and  intense  pain.  Hy  reducing  the 
number  of  seeds  in  the  decoction,  the  reporter  was  enabled  to 
[M'oduce  a  moderate  inflammation,  which  suthced  to  cure  the 
granulations  in  a  few  days.  lie  has  also  employed  the  greenish 
extractive  principle  of  the  plant  in  the  form  of  an  infusion  of 
tweuty  centigrammes  to  ten  giiiniines  of  distilled  water,  and 
with  most  e.\cellent  results.  Cases  of  granulations,  which  had 
lasted  for  years,  and  which  had  resisted  all  known  methods  of 
treatment,  have  been  cured  by  je(iuirity  in  tVoni  twenty  to  thirty 
days. 

IXJUHIKS  OK  TMK  liUAIN   ANI1  SriNAI.    CoKl>  «  ITU    COXSKQUKNT 

OeuLAK  Lesions.— Niedeu  ("Arch.  f.  Augenheilk,"  xii,  1)  re- 
ports a  uuiaber  of  interesting  cases  of  this  nature  in  detail. 


The  first  two  cases  were  miners  with  a  fracture  at  the  base  of 
the  brain,  amaurosis  of  the  left  eye,  temporal  hemianopsia,  pa- 
ralysis of  the  right  external  rectus,  and  diabetes  insipidus.  The 
third  was  also  in  a  niiner.  with  a  perforating  wound  of  the  left 
teuiporal  bone  from  a  knife-stab,  right  hemiplegia  without  hemi- 
anajsthesia,  paralysis  of  the  left  abducens  and  sensorial  apha- 
sia. The  fourth  case  was  also  in  a  miner,  with  concussion  of 
the  spinal  cord  and  brain.  At  first  the  symptoms  were  slight, 
but,  later,  progressive  ataxy  appeared,  with  exophthahnusof  both 
eyes,  atrophy  of  the  optic  nerves,  and  slow  improvement  in  the 
general  health. 

TnEAT.MENT  OF  Gi.AucoMA.  —  PflOger  (Ber.  d.  oph.  Ges. ; 
Beilageheft  d.  "  Kl.  Mon.  f.  Aug.,"  1882)  contributes  an  inter- 
esting article  upon  the  treatment  of  the  various  stages  and  forms 
of  glaucoma.  He  takes  up  the  old  subject  of  the  supposed  ef- 
fect of  atropine  in  diminishing  the  intraocular  tension,  in  order 
to  counteract  the  widely  extended  disbelief  in  this  theory.  In 
all  his  own  experiments  he  has  found  that  atropine  always  di- 
minishes this  tension  and  never  increases  it.  In  experimenting, 
again,  with  eserine,  he  finds,  as  he  had  done  before,  that,  in  from 
ten  to  twenty  minutes  after  instillation  of  the  drug,  the  tension 
gradually  increases  as  well  for  the  whole  eye  as  for  the  vitreous 
chamber  alone.  TIjis,  of  course,  in  the  healthy  eye.  The  du- 
ration of  this  increase  of  tension  is  for  a  number  of  hours.  He 
believes  that  atropine  and  pilocarpine  under  physiologiral  con- 
ditions diminish  the  intraocular  tension,  while  eserine  primarily 
increases  it.  Atrojjine  acts  as  a  specific  poison  upon  the  smooth 
muscular  fibers  or  their  nerve-terminations — that  is,  upon  the 
muscular  tissue  of  the  iris,  ciliary  body,  and  vessels.  Pilocar- 
pine acts  upon  the  glaucomatous  eye,  not  only  by  its  primary 
action  in  diminishing  the  tension,  but  also  by  the  myosis  which 
it  produces,  which,  however,  is  much  weaker  than  that  pro- 
duced by  eserine.  It  is  indicated  in  all  cases  in  which  the  pri- 
nwiry  eft'ect  of  eserine  is  to  be  feared  ;  but,  on  the  other  hand, 
its  use  is  to  be  helped  by  an  occasional  instillation  of  eserine  in 
those  cases  where  it  can  not  of  itself  bring  about  myosis. 
I'tlilger  then  formulates  his  therapeuticid  indications  in  glau- 
coma as  follows:  1.  Every  simple  glaucoma  should  first  be 
treated  carefully  with  myotics.  2.  In  those  cases  with  normal 
[lupil  and  anterior  chamber,  without  increase  of  the  intraocular 
tension,  in  which,  besides  the  functional  disturbance,  there  exist 
only  the  pseudo-excavation  and  the  atrojdiy  of  the  optic  nerve, 
118  well  as  in  the  rare  cases  of  subnormal  tension,  be  recommends 
small  doses  of  eserine  (one-fourth-per  cent,  sol.)  morning  and 
evening  for  months,  and  even  years.  8.  In  glaucoma  simplex 
with  increased  tension,  the  myotic  action  of  eserine  and  pilo- 
larjiine  is  all  important,  unless  the  increase  of  tension  is  very 
marked.  4.  If  myotics  fail  to  reduce  the  tension  in  simple  glau- 
coma, he  recommends  iridectomy  in  preference  to  sclerotomy,  as 
more  lasting  in  its  effects  upon  the  tension.  5.  Certain  rare 
forms  of  acute  glaucoma  simplex  should  be  treated  with  often- 
repeated  instillations  of  a  two-por-eent.  solution  of  pilocarpine  ; 
as  also  that  very  rare  form  of  glaucoma  simplex  with  abnormally 
dc'^p  anterior  chamber  and  increa.se  of  tension.  •>.  Traumatic 
glaucoma  is  best  treated  with  eserine,  and  if  this  fails  then  by 
iridectomy.  7.  Acute  and  chronic  inflaniuuiiory  glaucoma  is  at 
first  best  treated  with  eserine,  as  preparatory  to  irideetoniv. 
8.  Eserine  is  also  to  be  recommended  in  absolute,  or  almost  ab- 
solute, glaucoma  with  movable  iris.  In  absolute  glaucoma  with 
wide,  immovable  pupil,  and  a  narrow,  atrophic  edge  of  iris,  ad- 
herent to  the  cornea,  eserine  may  occasionally  do  good,  but 
sometimes  does  positive  harm.  In  the  latter  class  of  eases 
sclerotomy  is  to  be  preferred  to  iridectomy.  9.  In  congenital 
hydrophthalmus,  congenital  glaucoma,  and  glaucoma  with  apha- 
kia and  irideremia,  sclerotomy  is  to  be  preferred  to  iridectomy, 
preceded  and  followed  by  the  use  of  eserine.     10,  Secondvy 
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glaucoma  demands,  in  the  majorily  of  cases,  operative  treatment, 
and  liere  a  broad  iridectoiny  is  the  only  sure  means  of  relief. 

Amtloid  Degeneration  of  the  Eyelids.  —  Rahlinann 
("Arch,  of  Ophth.,"  xi,  4)  is  of  the  opinion  that  the  first  aj)- 
pearance  of  the  amyloid  defeneration  must  generally  be  placed 
in  the  deeper  strata  of  the  eonjimc-tiva.  From  there  the  de- 
generation seems  to  advance  ou  the  one  hand  toward  the  epi- 
thelium, and  on  the  other  toward  the  tarsus.  New  investiga- 
tions liave  convinced  him  that  all  tlie  layers  of  the  lid,  not 
excluding  the  epithelium,  muscles,  and  glands,  may  be  involved. 
The  lymphoid  cells  play  a  prominent  part  in  the  true  degenera- 
tion. "While  in  most  of  the  cases  e.\amineil  the  einthelium  was 
intact,  in  several  there  was  noticed  a  hyaline,  lustrous  condition 
of  isolated  groups  of  epithehal  cells.  The  smaller  as  well  as 
the  larger  blood-vessels  are  frequently  found  intact.  While  the 
walls  of  the  blood-vessels  are  frequently  found  diseased,  they 
show  fewer  changes  than  the  other  tissues.  While  the  capil- 
laries and  smaller  vessels  show  no  peculiar  stratification  in  tlie 
products  of  degeneration,  transverse  sections  of  the  larger  ar- 
teries exhibit  all  the  stages  of  degeneration.  The  adventilia  is 
usually  less  advanced  in  the  process  of  degeneration  than  the 
media.  Here  tlie  degeneration  leads  to  the  inference  that  the 
smooth  muscular  fibers  early  undergo  degeneration.  The  fibers 
of  the  orbicular  muscle  are  usually  affected  before  the  tough 
connective-tissue  fibers  of  the  tarsus.  The  primary  stage  of  the 
hyaline  as  well  as  of  the  amyloid  degeneration  is  frequently 
limited  to  circumscribed  places  in  the  continuity  of  the  muscular 
fiber.  The  fiber  at  these  points  shows  di^tinct  nodular  swellings, 
appears  varicose,  and  loses  the  appearance  of  striation.  The 
nodules  at  first  look  glassy ;  later  they  show  the  amyloid  re- 
action. The  subconjunctival  tissue  is  frequently  the  principal  seat 
of  the  whole  aftection.  In  such  instances,  sclerosis  of  the  con- 
nective-tissue fiber  bundles  plays  a  great  part.  In  one  class  of 
cases  the  swelling  of  the  lid  is  comparatively  insignificant,  but 
the  degeneration  is  unusually  pronounced.  The  moderately 
swollen  tissue  is  hard  and  fragile.  The  fracture-surface  is  un- 
even, and  the  prominent  granules  upon  it  appear  like  fish-spawn 
or  boiled  sago.  In  a  second  class  of  cases  the  swelling  of  the 
tissues  is  much  more  extensive.  The  intumescences  have  the 
appearance  of  lymphoid  tumors.  The  swelling  of  the  parts 
chiefly  results  from  a  proliferation  of  the  conjunctival  adenoid 
tissue.  Besides  these  changes,  the  deep,  and  even  the  tarsal, 
connective  tissue  is  markedly  sclerosed.  The  nuclei  of  the 
hypertropliied  connective  tissue  show  similar  changes.  The 
granulated  appearance  on  slightly  magnified  specimens,  resulting 
from  lymphoid  cells  scattered  through  the  stroma  of  the  con- 
junctiva, is  lost;  the  cells  coalesce;  the  tissue  assumes  stift' 
forms,  as  if  impregnated  with  hardened  wax.  In  advanced 
oases,  as  long  as  the  tissue  is  not  decayed,  the  stroma  is  fre- 
quently free  from  the  degeneration. 

TuBEEOULOsis  OF  THE  Iitis. — Ruter  {ibid.)  reports  a  ease  of 
this  rare  disease  in  a  male  child  two  years  of  age. ,  The  lateral 
half  of  the  anterior  chamber  was  filled  with  a  cheesy  mass,  which 
was  in  contact  with  the  posterior  surface  of  the  cornea.  The 
cornea  was  transparent,  but  showed  a  newly  developed  blood- 
vessel. In  the  medial  half  of  the  iris  gray  miliary  nodules  were 
here  and  there  visible  to  the  naked  eye.  The  pupil  was  closed 
by  a  thin  exudation.  Above,  in  the  sclera,  near  the  corneal 
margin,  was  a  prominent  yellowish-white  nodule.  An  attempt 
was  first  made  to  evacuate  the  cheesy  mass.  A  long  lance-cut 
was  made  in  the  corneal  margin,  and  a  piece  of  the  iris  was 
drawn  out  and  excised.  It  was  found  impossible  to  evacuate 
the  cheesy  mass,  because  it  was  attached  to  the  scleral  nodule. 
A  mass  of  granulating  tissue  soon  grew  out  of  the  wound,  and 
one  month  later  the  eye  was  enucleated.  A  careful  microscopi- 
cal examination  of  the  parts  showed  the  case  to  be  one  of 


tuberculosis  of  the  iris,  which,  beginning  in  the  miliary  form, 
gradually  developed  into  a  tubercular  infiltration  of  the  whole 
iris,  and  also  involved  the  corneal  wound.  Subsequently, 
cyclitis  occurred  with  anterior  and  posterior  adhesions  to  the 
iris,  and  partial  clouding  of  the  lens. 

The  Physiology  of  the  Movements  of  the  Iris. — Scha- 
dow's  article  (''Arch.  f.  Ophth.,"  xxviii,  3)  will,  perhaps,  admit 
of  some  adverse  criticism.  He  formulates  his  conclusions  as 
follows :  The  refraction  of  an  eye  can  not  be  regarded  as  pre- 
scribing for  the  diameter  of  the  pupil.  In  youth,  the  pupil  is 
wider  than  in  old  age,  its  maximum  being  from  2  to  3  times, 
its  minimum  from  1  to  1-5  times  wider.  The  middle  period  of 
life  shows  the  greatest  individual  differences.  Sensory  and  psy- 
chical impressions  may  be  offered  as  explanatory  of  this  condi- 
tion of  affairs.  The  constant  irregular  variations  in  the  size  of 
the  pupil  must  be  referred  to  the  change  of  sensory  and  psychic 
irritations.  The  pupil  becomes  gradually  wider  under  the  lasting 
effect  of  the  same  illumination.  This  increase,  as  well  as  the 
so-called  light-reaction,  which  consists  in  rapid  contraction  with 
subsequent  slow  and  moderate  dilatation,  is  probably  intimately 
connected  with  the  intensity  of  perception  of  the  fovea  cen- 
tralis. 

The  Optical  Conditions  of  Double  Pdpils  ;  a  Defense  of 
THE  Operation  for  Artificial  Pupil  with  Intact  Sphincter. 
— Schulek  (ibid.)  has  a  very  long  and  exhaustive  article  upon 
this  subject.  He  begins  the  discussion  as  follows:  1.  The  two 
light-points  of  an  object  visible  in  Scheiner's  experiment  and 
through  a  double  pupil  are  not  two  jxiints,  but  a  circle  of  dis- 
persion. 3.  There  is  no  essential  connection  between  the  shape 
of  the  circle  of  dispersion  and  the  collective  shape  of  the  retinal 
image.  3.  In  double  pupils,  the  sensory  impression  correspond- 
ing to  the  individual  circles  of  dispersion  differs  from  that  of 
coalescing  pupils  only  in  being  wanting  in  the  blind  spots.  The 
confusion  in  projection  is  limited  to  the  group  of  visual  ele- 
ments embraced  by  the  individual  circles  of  di^^persion.  What- 
ever hes  outside  of  their  range  is  perceived  undistorted  in  the 
usual  manner.  No  defect  can  exist  in  the  projection  if  the 
outermost  circles  of  dispersion  lie  at  least  so  far  from  each  other 
that  their  blind  spots  do  not  overlap.  If,  on  the  contrary,  the 
blind  spots  of  the  limiting  circles  of  dispersion  overlap,  then 
all  light-irritation  is  wanting  in  the  region  of  this  overlapping, 
and  there  is  an  empty  spot  in  the  retinal  image  as  well  as  in  the 
projection,  and  occasion  is  thus  given  for  a  doubling  or  double 
vision.  Single  vision,  in  spite  of  a  double  pupil,  begins  in  those 
retinal  images  in  which  only  the  blind  spots  of  the  limiting  cir- 
cles of  dispersion  do  not  overlap.  Patients  with  double  pupils, 
who  have  been  operated  upon,  do  not  see  double  images  of 
objects  if  the  objects  are  not  very  much  smaller  than  the  cross- 
piece  which  separates  the  two  pupils.  From  exi)eriments, 
Schulek  concludes  that  binocular  vision,  in  spite  of  circles  of 
dispersion  upon  the  retina  of  one  eye,  is  possible  as  long  as 
identical  points  of  the  retina  at  least  are  illuminated  by  each 
point  of  the  object.  The  conditions  for  binocular  single  vision 
would  depend,  not  upon  the  equal  exactness  of  the  retinal  im- 
ages, but  upon  the  fact  that  identical  lines  of  projection  are  con- 
tained in  the  sensory  impressions  of  both  sides. 

Persistent  Dropping  of  Fluid  from  the  Nostril  asso- 
ciated with  Atrophy  of  the  Optio  Nerves  and  other 
Brain  Symptoms. — Priestley  Smith  ("Ophth.  Eev.,"  Jan., 
1883)  reviews  several  cases  of  this  nature  reported  by  other 
authors,  and  gives  in  detail  two  cases  of  his  own.  The  questions 
which  naturally  arise  in  connection  with  these  cases  are  three : 
1.  What  was  the  source  of  the  fluid  which  dropped  from  the 
nose?  2.  What  was  the  connection  between  the  flux  and  the 
brain  symptoms?  3.  What  relation  did  polypoid  growths  in 
the  nose  beai-  to  the  other  morbid  changes  ?    In  view  of  the  fact 
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that  arrest  of  the  dropping  was  associated  in  both  cases  and  on 
many  occasions  witli  sjmptoms  stronjrly  suggestive  of  ceretn-al 
corn|irc-ssion,  it  is  difiicHilt  at  first  sight  to  lay  aside  the  Iiypotlie- 
sis  of  an  escape  of  cerebro-spiiial  tliiid  ;  yet  this  hypotliesis  ap- 
pears to  be  hardly  tenable,  for  in  all  four  of  the  recorded  cases 
sugar  was  absent  from  the  fluid.  In  both  of  Smith's  cases 
severe  brain  symptoms,  with  eventual  atrophy  of  the  optic 
nerves,  preceded  the  onset  of  the  drojjping.  May  not  these  liave 
been  set  up  by  encroachment  of  a  morbid  growth  upon  the 
upper  wall  of  its  containing  cavity,  as  the  splienoid  or  ethmoid 
cells — destruction  of  the  bone  and  inHammation  of  the  menin- 
ges. It  is  not  necessary  to  assume  that  the  growth  pressed 
upon  or  in  any  way  afl'ectod  the  optic  nerves  directly  ;  for  in 
one  case  certainly,  and  most  probably  in  the  other  also,  the 
atrophy  of  the  nerves  was  consecutive  to  neuritis,  and  neuritis 
demands  no  special  locality  for  the  primary  lesion.  If  the  bony 
septum  between  the  nnsal  cavities  and  the  brain  was  actually 
damaged  in  the  way  suggested,  it  is  easy  to  conceive  how  a 
stoppage  of  the  downward  flow  of  the  fluid  tlirough  the  nostril 
might  lead  to  pressure  on  the  brain. 

TuK  Patiioi.ooioal  TissiJE  CiiAi\(ii:s  in  Soi.ehitis,  Ei'isclkhi- 
Tis,  AND  Vernal  Catarkh. — Ulithotf  (I5er.  d.  oph.  Ges. ;  Bei- 
lagehelt  d.  "Kl.  Mon.  f.  Aug.,"  1882;  has  found  the  following 
microscopical  changes  in  scleritis  and  episcleritis.  The  blood- 
vessels are  almost  always  increased  in  caliber,  their  walls  thick- 
ened, and  their  lumen  filled  with  blood.  In  the  sheaths  and 
immediate  vicinity  of  the  vessels  there  is  an  abundant  inflam- 
watory  infiltration  of  round  cells,  so  that  in  preparations  colored 
with  hiomatoxylin  the  sections  appear  surroundeil  by  a  broad 
layer  of  blue-colored  cells,  while  the  intervening  tissue  appears 
normal.  In  other  preparations  the  conjunctival  tissue  between 
the  vessels  is  filled  with  a  more  or  less  marked  inflammatory 
infiltration,  which  is  most  marked  immediately  beneath  the 
epithelial  layer.  In  still  other  pre|iarations  all  the  layers  of 
conjunctival  and  episcleral  tissue  are  infiltrated.  In  some  sec- 
tions were  extensive  hiemorrhages.  The  iriain  change  in  the 
lymphatic  vessels  was  an  abnormal  dilatation  of  their  calilier, 
which  was  most  marked  in  the  most  superficial  conjunctival 
layers.  Only  in  isolated  spots  was  it  possible  to  demonstrate 
an  endothelial  layer.  In  vernal  catarrh  of  the  conjunctiva  the 
changes  were  mainly  in  the  region  of  the  limbus  cornere.  The 
tissues  hero  were  of  very  firm  consistence,  and  of  a  pale  grayish- 
red  color.  The  chief  change  was  in  the  epithelial  layer,  which 
was  markedly  thickened,  and  the  superficial  cells  were  flattened. 
Ill  the  subepithelial  conjunctival  tissue  were  found  long  cone-like 
or  club-shaiiod  jirolongations  of  the  epithelial  layer.  The  cells 
of  these  structures  w^ere  of  about  the  siinie  shape,  with  distinct 
nucleus,  but  without  any  concentric  lamination.  In  some  places, 
in  cross-sections  of  these  epithelial  ]n-olongations,  there  were 
found  comiilete  epithelial  nests,  surrounded  by  connective  tissue 
stroma,  which  presented  a  marked  resemblance  to  cancroid 
growths  in  appearance.  In  some  places  immediately  under  the 
epithelial  layer  was  found  that  ))eciiliar,  bright,  homogeneous, 
glistening  layer,  which  is  composed  partly  of  si)heroidal,  partly 
of  elongated  homogeneou.s  masses,  and  which  must  be  regarded 
as  a  coagulated,  albuminous  fluid.  The  connective-ti.ssue  stroma 
of  the  conjunctiva  was  in  some  places  entirely  unchanged,  while 
in  others  there  was  an  abundant  cellular  infiltration  and  nuclear 
hyperplasia  of  the  connective-tissue  stroma.  The  tissue  was 
generally  but  slightly  vascular. 

UiLATEUAi.  Oentual  Scotoma  ;  THE  CoriiSE  OF  THE  Macula 

FiBKHS     IN    THE    Ol-riO     NkKVE,    t'lIIASM,     AM)     Ol'TIC    TrACT.— 

Vo^8ius  ("Arch.  f.  Oplith.,"  xxviii,  ;i)  here  gives  the  hi>tory  in 
detail  of  a  very  interesting  case,  and  from  it  and  other  [mb- 
lished  eases  draws  the  following  conclusions:  The  fibers  of  tlie 
optic  nerve  which  supply  the  region  of  the  macula  lie  on  the 


ventral  border  of  the  tract  and  in  the  upper  and  outer  quadrant, 
in  two  regions  separated  from  each  other;  in  the  cliiasm  they 
lie  close  beneath  the  floor  of  the  recessus  opticus,  but  more  in 
the  dorsal  half,  and  run  in  the  intracranial  portion  of  the  optic 
nerves  exactly  central  as  far  as  the  optic  foramen ;  from  here 
forward  they  change  their  relative  position  and  also  the  shape 
of  the  bundles  of  fibers.  While  they  before  this  present  a 
prolate  ellipse,  in  the  orbit  they  present  an  oblate  ellipse,  almost 
a  crescentic  figure,  which  immediately  behind  the  optic  foramen 
is  situated,  not  exactly  centrally,  but  more  toward  the  temporal 
side.  Here  they  remain,  finally  reach,  at  the  point  of  entrance 
of  the  central  vessels  into  the  optic  nerve,  the  temporal  side, 
and  run  into  the  papilla  almost  exactly,  in  the  inleio-temporal 
sector  of  the  optic  nerve,  in  the  shape  of  a  wedge,  with  its  base 
at  the  edge  of  the  optic  nerve,  and  its  edge  at  the  line  of  the 
central  vessels. 

Jeql'ihitic  Ophthalmia. — Wecker("Ann.d'Oc.,"  Nov.-Dec., 
1882)  has  employed  jequirity  in  a  large  number  of  cases  of  ob- 
stinate granular  conjunctivitis,  and  draws  the  following  con- 
clusions: 1.  Lotions  of  infusion  of  jequiiity  seeds  produce  a 
purulent  ophthalmia  of  croupous  nature,  the  intensity  of  which 
can  be  regulated  by  the  n\iml)er  of  lotions  which  are  employed, 
and  by  the  strength  of  the  infusion  employed.  2.  The  cornea 
runs  no  risk  during  the  evolution  of  the  jcquiritic  ophtl.al.nia. 
In  only  a  single  case,  in  which  the  ophthalmia  was  pu>hed  to  a 
veritable  diphtheritic  aspect,  was  there  produced  a  circumscribed 
and  transient  desquamation  of  the  cornea.  3.  The  jcquiritic  oph- 
thalmia rapidly  cures  the  granulation.^,  and,  even  if  reproduced 
si'veral  times,  it  acts  with  much  less  danger  and  discomfort  to 
the  patient  than  inoculation,  for  it  always  disappears,  without 
any  treatment,  by  confining  the  patient  for  from  eight  to  twelve 
days  in  a  darkened  room. 

(  To  he  conctmlcd. ) 


'^t\Ux5  lo  tbf  (L-tiitor. 


TUK    ACTliiN"    OK   THE   STATE  SOCIKTY   dX   THE   CODE. 

Nkw  York,  ,I/<o-./i  i'7,  ISSS. 
To  thr  Kdilur  of  !/„■  .Ww   Vork  Jfalical  .hunial  : 

Sir:  The  "Ephemeris"  for  March,  1883,  contains  nji  account  of 
ihe  piocecdings  of  tlie  Meilieal  Society  of  the  Slate  of  Xew  York,  with 
reference  to  ihe  action  taken  by  that  boily  on  the  question  of  the  code 
of  ethics.  The  statements  of  fact  therein  contalneJ  are  in  the  main 
accurate,  and  the  inferences  drawn  from  the  facts  are  mo.<tly  wurrant- 
ed  by  tlicm.  In  a  few  points,  however,  I  think  the  editor  of  the 
"Ephemeris''  is  mistaken.  He  says:  "In  receiving  comniunications 
from  cjunty  medical  societies,  four  more  or  less  vigor<iu9  protests 
against  the  action  of  1882  were  presented  Irom  Broome,  Monroe,  Or- 
wcgo,  and  Westchester  counties,  and  were  referred  to  the  special  ses- 
sion for  consideration  ;  but  neither  of  these  communications  received 
any  furilier  attention  from  the  society,  eliher  at  the  special  session  or 
at  any  other  lime."  This  is  not  a  fact.  The  comniunicuiions  referred 
to  were  simply  ordered  on  file,  from  which  they  might  have  at  any  time 
Ijoen  taken  on  motion  by  the  delegates  from  tlic  counties  concerned, 
or  by  the  leaders  of  the  minority  if  they  had  seen  fit.  That  they  were 
not  so  taken  was  not  the  fault  of  the  nidjority.  On  page  232  of  the 
"  Ephemeris"  wc  find  a  copy  of  a  resolution,  said  to  have  been  adopt- 
ed by  the  Kings  County  society,  as  follows  :  "  lintolrnl.  That  this  so- 
ciety is  in  favor  ol  having  a  code  of  ethics,  and  ol  having  one  that  may 
be  in  substintial  accord  with  the  principles  of  Ihe  old  code  of  the  State 
society  and  the  present  code  ol  the  .\merican  Medical  Association." 
.\s  much  of  thr  present  discussion  turns  on  the  cunsultation  question, 
I  have  referred  to  the  old  code  to  ascertain  what  might  be  its  princi- 
ples in  this  matter.  I  find,  however,  nothing  expressly  defining  the 
qualifications  of  a  jierson  with  whom  il  is  proper  to  consult,  except 
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what  may  be  implied  in  the  following  sentence;  "All  the  individuals 
composing  tlie  colleges  and  medical  societies  constituted  by  the  Legis- 
lature of  this  Slate  are  by  them  qualified  phj'sicians  and  surgeons." 
How  our  friends  in  Kings  County  propose  to  bring  ihis  into  "  substan- 
tial accord  "  with  the  consultation  principles  of  the  American  code,  I 
fail  to  see.  It  appears  to  me  to  be  more  in  accord  with  the  principles 
of  the  new  code.  The  editor  of  the  "  Ephemeris "  complains  (page 
239)  that  "the  objectors,  by  skillfully  used  parliamentary  tactics,  were 
able  to  defeat  a  vote  upon  the  single  simple  issue  really  involved,  and 
which  had  been  alone  discussed,  and  to  force  a  vote  upon  a  confused 
issue,  embracing  substitute  and  supplementary  issues  never  intended 
to  be  brought  until  after  the  main  issue  should  be  decided,"  etc.  As  a 
skillful  physician,  the  leader  of  the  minority  surely  knows  that  a  deli- 
cate stomach  will  often  reject  too  large  or  nauseous  a  dose,  which,  if 
administered  in  divided  quantities,  will  be  received  and  assimilated. 
As  a  long-time  and  experienced  member  of  the  State  society,  he  ought 
to  have  borne  this  principle  in  mind,  and  have  narrowed  his  resolu- 
tions down  to  the  one  living  is.-Tie  tliat  was  at  stake. 

On  the  same  page  of  the  "  Ephemeris  "  will  be  found  a  paragraph 
that  specially  induced  the  present  writer  to  trouble  you  with  this  let- 
ter. The  paragraph  reads  (italics  my  own)  as  follows:  "  Immedialely 
after  the  announcement  of  the  vote,  the  successful  side  of  the  question 
stated  that  this  was  only  a  provisional  and  temporary  settlement  of  the 
question,  and  that  next  year  the  question  would  be  brought  upon  the 
entire  abolition  of  this  new  code  and  of  all  codes,"  etc.  II  it  h.id  been 
stated  that  a  member  of  the  successful  side,  etc.,  I  should  have  lelt 
the  statement  unchallenged.  Surely  the  editor  of  the  "Ephemeris" 
must  know  that  many,  and  I  believe  the  majority,  of  those  who  voted 
for  the  new  code  are  not  in  favor  of  the  abolition  of  all  codes.  It  can 
not  be  denied,  however,  that  there  are  in  this  State  really  three  parties 
in  the  field — the  old-code,  the  new-code,  and  the  no-code  men.  At 
present  the  ncw-ciidc  party  hold  the  balance  of  power,  and  are  in  the 
position  of  conservatives,  lying,  as  it  were,  between  the  extreme  radical 
views  of  the  other  two. 

Respectfully  yours, 

H.  G.  P. 

HOSPITAL   INSTRUCTION   IX  NEW   ENGLAND. 

New  Haven,  March  22,  ISSS. 
To  the  Editor  of  the  New  York  Medical  Journal  : 

Sik:  Allow  me  to  correct  an  error  in  your  Boston  Letter  dated 
February  14,  18S3,  and  published  in  your  issue  of  February  24,  1883. 

After  speaking  of  the  hospitals  of  Boston,  the  writer  says:  "So 
much  for  the  direct  neighborhood  of  Boston.  The  only  other  hospitals 
in  New  England  connected  with  medical  education  are  those  at  Port- 
land, Maine,  and  Burlington,  Vermont." 

In  connection  with  the  medical  department  of  Yale  College  clinical 
instruction  is  given  during  eight  mouths  of  each  year,  both  in  the  am- 
phitheatre and  in  the  wards  of  the  Connecticut  General  Hospital  in 
New  Haven,  by  four  surgeons,  two  physicians,  and  one  gynEacologist, 
on  the  subjects  of  Surgery,  Practice,  and  Diseases  of  Women. 

It  is  evident  that  your  Boston  correspondent  does  not  know  nil  that 
goes  on  in  the  medical  world  in  his  native  New  England,  and  I  doubt 
not  he  will  thank  me  for  calling  his  attention  to  his  oversight  or  lack 
of  information.  I  am  yours  truly, 

F.  E.  Beckwith, 

Yale  Medical  College. 
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Death  op  Dr.  William  H.  Van  Buren. — Although  it  has  been 
known  among  Dr.  Van  Buren's  friends  for  some  months  past  that  his 
health  had  been  seriously  crippled  by  a  cerebral  affection,  rendering  it 
highly  improbable  that  he  would  ever  again  be  able  to  resume  his  profes- 
sional work,  and  manifestly  threatening  the  early  termination  of  his  life, 
this  premonition,  nevertheless,  scarcely  mitigates  the  shock  felt  by  the 


profession,  and  by  his  large  circle  of  personal  friends,  at  the  announce- 
ment of  his  death,  which  took  place  at  his  house,  in  Park  Avenue,  on 
Sunday  last. 

William  Holme  Van  Buren,  M.  D.,  LL.  D.,  was  born  in  this  city, 
April  5,  1819.  His  family  is  said  to  have  come  to  this  country  from 
Holland  in  the  early  part  of  the  preceding  century,  his  great-grand-: 
lather  having  been  a  pupil  of  Boerhaave.  His  grandfather  and  his 
father  also  were  physicians.  His  mother  was  from  Philadelphia.  Dr. 
Van  Buren  was  graduated  from  Tale  College  in  1S38,  and  from  the 
Medical  Department  of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania  in  1840.  After 
this  he  spent  some  time  in  study  abroad,  and,  on  his  return  to  New 
York,  married  a  daughter  of  the  late  Dr.  Valentine  Mott,  and  soon 
took  a  prominent  position  as  a  hospital  surgeon,  as  a  teacher  of  anat- 
omy and  surgery,  and  as  a  family  practitioner.  At  the  time  of  his 
death  he  was  consulting  surgeon  to  the  New  York  Hospital,  Bellevue 
Hospital,  the  Presbyterian  Hospital,  the  Hospital  for  the  Ruptured  and 
Crippled,  and  the  Woman's  Hospital,  having  been  an  active  member 
of  the  staffs  of  the  two  first-mentioned  institutions  during  the  earlier 
part  of  his  career.  He  was  also  a  member  of  the  Medical  Society  of 
the  County  of  New  York,  of  the  Academy  of  Medicine,  of  the  Society 
for  the  Relief  of  the  Widows  and  Orphans  of  Medical  Men,  of  the 
Physicians'  Mutual  Aid  Association,  and  of  the  Medical  and  Surgical 
S  eiety.  For  many  years  he  was  a  professor  in  the  Medical  Depart- 
ment of  the  University  of  the  City  of  New  York,  which  position  he 
resigned  to  assume  that  of  Professor  of  the  Principles  and  Practice  of 
-'urgery,  and  Clinical  Surgery,  in  the  faculty  of  Billevue  Hospital 
Medical  College,  a  chair  that  he  held  up  to  the  time  of  his  death. 

Dr.  Van  Buren  was  not  a  copious  contributor  to  medical  literature, 
but  yet  his  name  is  connected  with  a  number  of  important  and  valu- 
rible  publications,  the  most  notable  of  his  early  ventures  being  a  trans- 
lation of  Bernard  and  Huette's  "  Precis  iconographique  de  m^decine 
op^ratoire  et  d'anatomie  chirurgicale,"  with  notes  and  additions  by 
himself,  in  conjunction  with  the  late  Dr.  C.  E.  Isaacs.  During  the  late 
civil  war  he  contributed  valuable  material  to  the  medical  and  surgical 
tracts  published  by  the  United  States  Sanitary  Commission,  a  volun- 
teer  auxiliary  organization  to  which  his  counsels  were  of  the  greatest 
aid.  But  his  most  memorable  literary  works,  text-books  that  are  des- 
tined beyond  all  peradventure  to  maintain  his  impress  on  American 
surgery  for  many  years  to  come,  are  his  "  Practical  Treatise  on  the 
Surgical  Diseases  of  the  Geni  to-Urinary  Organs,  including  Syphilis," 
written  in  conjunction  with  Dr.  Edward  L.  Keyes,  and  his  "  Lectures 
upon  Diseases  of  the  Rectum  and  the  Surgery  of  the  Lower  Bowel." 

As  a  surgeon.  Dr.  Van  Buren  was  cool,  methodical,  and  equal  to 
the  most  trying  emergencies  ;  original,  suggestive,  and  thoroughly  to 
be  relied  on  in  consultation — a  relation  in  which  our  best  men  always 
esteemed  it  a  pleasure  to  meet  him.  As  a  teacher,  he  was  earnest, 
dignified,  forcible,  and  graceful.  As  an  author,  his  charm  of  style,  his 
just,  nay,  generous,  appreciation  of  his  contemporaries,  the  pertinence 
of  his  statements,  and  the  aptness  of  his  illustrations,  made  it  easy  to 
follow  him,  and  gave  the  reader  the  conviction  from  the  outset  that  his 
were  no  idle  words.  As  a  family  physician,  he  won  not  only  the  ad- 
miration but  the  warm  esteem  of  his  patients.  As  a  man,  he  was  hon- 
ored and  loved ;  no  one  could  know  him  without  these  feelings,  and 
even  those  who  met  him  only  casually  imbibed  from  him  a  more  favor- 
able estimate  of  the  medical  profession  than  they  had  before  held. 
Such  men  the  profession  can  ill  afford  to  spare,  and  rarely  has  a  funeral 
cortege  comprised  more  genuine  mourners  than  that  which  followed 
Dr.  Van  Buren's  remains  from  St.  Patrick's  Cathedral  on  Wednesday 
last. 

The  Late  Dr.  George  M.  Bearo. — At  a  meeting  of  the  Medical 
Society  of  the  County  of  New  York,  held  on  Monday  evening,  the  26th 
inst..  Dr.  A.  D.  Rockwell  presented  the  following  resolutions: 

Resolved,  That  in  the  death  of  Dr.  George  M.  Beard  this  society 
and  the  profession  at  large  have  lost  one  of  their  most  brillant,  active, 
and  earnest  members.  As  an  investigator,  he  was  original  and  con- 
scientious. As  a  friend,  he  was  generous  and  steadfast.  Exposed  by 
his  restless  activity  to  many  and  peculiar  attacks,  he  ever  manifested 
the  utmost  charity  and  good  humor.  Of  his  worst  enemies  h^  seldom 
spoke  a  harsh,  and  never  a  vindictive  word. 
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Resolved,  That  to  his  child  and  other  relatives  we  tender  our  heart- 
felt sympathy. 

Jicmhed,  That  these  resolutions  be  published  in  the  nnedical  jour- 
nals  of  this  city. 

"In  presenting  these  resolutions,"  said  Dr.  Rockwell,  "I  would 
simply  add  that,  having  been  for  many  years  ascociuted  with  Dr.  Biard 
in  a  peculiarly  close  intimacy,  it  was  my  fortune  to  know  him,  perhaps, 
better  than  most  others.  His  self-poise  was  remarkable.  As  a  foil,  so 
to  speak,  to  the  many  attacks  that  followed  his  original  investigations, 
and  his  positive  and  inde|iendent  methods  of  expression,  he  seemed 
almost  to  live  and  move  and  have  his  being  in  humor.  His  powers 
were  of  the  most  versatile  character.  His  readiness  and  originality  as 
a  scientific  writer  are  well  known,  but  it  is  not  so  well  understood  thai 
he  had  a  genius  for  an  entirely  diflercnt  sort  of  literary  work.  While 
a  very  young  man,  serving,  during  the  late  war,  in  the  Gulf  Stiuadron, 
and  merely  to  give  vent  to  his  ever-restless  mind,  he  penned  a  work  of 
fiction  which  gave  evidence  of  no  meun  talent  in  that  direction ;  and 
since  his  death  an  autobiographical  sketch  has  come  to  light  which, 
for  its  quaint  humor,  its  keen  estimate  of  character,  and  its  iihilosopli- 
ical  oimclusions,  is  iinsurp«ssed.  I  could  say  much  in  regard  to  this 
individuality,  through  which  ran  so  rich  a  vein,  and  which  was  in  many 
respects  as  unique  and  remarkable  as  iiny  I  have  ever  known  or  read 
of,  l)ut  I  forbear,  and  content  myself  with  the  brief  but  just  tribute 
oml)odied  in  the  resolutions." 

After  brief  remarks  by  Dr.  D.  B.  St.  John  Roosa  and  Dr.  Wesley 
M.  Carpenter,  setting  forth  Dr.  Beard's  nobility  of  character,  the  reso- 
lutions were  adopted. 

Nkw  Dklkoatks  to  the  State  Society. — At  the  same  meeting  an 
election  was  held  to  fill  three  vacancies  in  the  society's  delegation  lo 
the  Medical  Society  of  the  State  of  New  York,  and  resulted  in  the 
choice  of  the  following-named  gentlemen :  Dr.  Charles  A.  Leale,  Dr. 
Charles  S.  Ward,  and  Dr.  Charles  Hitchcock.  As  these  gentlemen 
were  nominated  and  supported  by  those  who  favor  the  resturatioii  ol 
the  old  code  of  ethics,  their  election  is  a  point  gained  by  that  party  in 
the  profession. 

The  Code  oi-  Mepical  Ernies. — This  perennial  question  of  medical 
ethics  has  received  the  most  considerable  agitation  for  many  year-,  in 
the  late  action  of  the  New  YcrU  Medical  Society  in  reaffirming  its  po- 
sition in  the  matter  of  meeting  practitioners  who  may  have  speci:d  and 
peculiar  conceptions  of  the  action  of  medicine.  This  action  is  all  the 
more  significant  from  the  fact  that  the  indications  are  that  it  is  in- 
tended, bv  those  who  took  the  lead  in  securing  it,  to  be  but  preliminary 
to  an  attempt,  which  will  be  made  at  the  next  meeting  of  the  society, 
to  abolish  entirely  nil  codical  restrictions,  thus  placing  the  practice  of 
medicine  on  the  same  footing  in  this  regard  as  all  the  other  callings  of 
men.  We  believe  there  is  a  by  no  means  insignificant  number  of  phy- 
sicians who  regard  the  code  not  only  as  useless,  but  also  as  positively 
narrowing  in  its  influence,  and  favoring  hypocrisy  and  deceit.  These 
argue  that  a  phy.-iician  may  be  a  paragcm  of  ethical  propriety,  and  at 
the  same  time  be  guilty  of  conduct  against  which  the  instincts  of  a 
gentleman  would  indignantly  rebel.  If  this  be  true,  wherein  lies  the 
value  of  the  code?  We  venture  the  statement  that  of  the  75,000 
practitioners  of  medicine  of  this  country,  not  ten  per  cent,  have  ever 
read  the  code  of  ethics  of  the  American  Medical  Association,  and  that 
not  five  per  cent,  even  of  the  ethieully  correct  in  their  deportment 
toward  both  the  public  ami  their  brother  practitioners  remember 
enough  of  it  to  be  of  the  slightest  possible  value  to  them  as  a  guide  to 
conduct.  Certain  it  is  that  as  a  guide  to  the  cvery-day  conduct  of  the 
physician,  it  is  as  if  it  did  not  exist.  The  gentleman  docs  not  require 
it,  and  he  who  is  not  a  gentleman  can  utilize  it  to  cloak  his  rascality. 
One  of  tjic  greatest  sticklers  for  the  code  whom  we  know  is  notoriously 
unfair  toward  his  brother  practitioners,  injuring  them  by  innuendo,  and 
robbing  them  ol  their  patients  when  he  can.  Correct  medical  conduct 
requires  more  than  can  be  formulated  in  words.  It  requires  that  rare 
admixture  of  regard  for  others,  self-respect,  charity,  and  magnanimity 
which  goes  to  make  up  the  gentleman.  No  code  can  define  the  constitu- 
ents of  this  admixture,  and  any  code  which  can  not  define  it  is  use- 
less and  in  many  respects  injurious.  Better  than  such  a  code  is  the 
unwritten  and  indefinable  law  which  defines  a  gentleman.     If  physi- 


cians were  absolved  from  the  obligations  of  gentlemen  and  required 
only  not  to  violate  the  code  of  ethics  of  the  American  Medical  Associa- 
tion, the  profession  of  medicine  would  soon  cease  to  be  the  honorable 
calling  that  it  is. — Med.  Age. 

The  Fruits  of  the  New  Code. — 0nder  this  heading,  a  letter  signed 
"  Jason  "  appeared  in  the  "  Louisville  Medical  News  "  for  March  17tb  : 
"Since  the  late  meeting  of  the  New  York  State  Medical  Society  and 
the  adoption  of  the  so-called  New  Code  of  Ethics,  there  is  a  desire 
among  the  members  of  the  profession  in  this  city  to  obtain  a  list  of  the 
members  of  the  society  mentioned  who  advocated  and  who  approve 
this  departure.  It  can  not  be  regarded  as  anything  more  or  less  than 
a  desire  to  affiliate  with  and  encourage  quackery,  and  the  authors  of 
the  movement  should  be  permitted  by  reputable  members  of  the  pro- 
fession to  enjoy  the  inconveniences  as  well  as  advantages  of  their 
chosen  position.  It  is  often  necessary  to  refer  our  frinnds  and  patients 
going  eastward  to  physicians,  and  it  is  important  to  know  these  mem- 
bers of  the  New  York  State  Society  who  have  voluntarily  severed  their 
connection  with  the  medical  profession  of  the  country,  so  that  we  may 
advise  accordingly.  You  will  confer  a  favor  upon  many  of  your  read- 
ers if  you  will  publish  the  'black  list'  in  an  early  number  of  the  '  News.' 
See  my  card  inclosed  herewith." 

New  York  Specialists. — After  stating  that  a  bill  was  recently  in- 
troduced into  the  New  York  Senate  to  prohibit  medical  societies  from 
adopting  rules  forbidding  practitioners  from  conferring  with  others 
than  those  of  their  own  school  of  medicine,  the  "  Mc  ical  and  Surgical 
Reporter,"  of  Philadelphia,  adds:  "This  looks  like  a  desperate  en- 
deavor on  the  part  of  those  New  York  speciahsts  who  are  itching  to 
consult  with  all  sorts  of  irregulars  in  order  to  increase  their  income." 

Withdrawals  from  a  Homceopatiiic  Society. — We  are  informed 
that  Dr.  E.  P.  Fowler,  Dr.  J.  C.  Minor,  Dr.  Alfred  K.  Hills,  and  Dr. 
Arthur  T.  Hills  have  resigned  from  the  Homoeopathic  Medical  Society 
of  the  County  of  New  York.  O.ir  informant  considers  this  action  on 
tlieir  part  as  foreshadowing  their  renunciation  of  sectaiiamsm,  a  step 
lie  thinks  they  feel  encouraged  to  take  by  the  recent  confirmation  of 
the  new  code. 

The  Johns  Hopkins  Medical  School. — It  is  stated  that  the  Medi- 
cal School  of  the  Johns  Hopkins  University,  in  Baltimore,  will  be 
opened  before  the  close  of  the  year. 

Notes  from  China. — A  correspon  lent  who  signs  himself  "  K  " 
writes  us  as  follows:  "The  Forty-fourth  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Medi- 
cal Missionary  Society  was  held  in  Canton,  February  2,  1883,  G.  Nye, 
Esq.,  in  the  chair.  The  Hon.  Peter  Parker,  M.  D.,  of  Wa-ihington, 
D.  ('.,  is  president  of  this  society,  and  the  senior  vice-president  is  Prof. 
S.  Wells  Williams,  LL.  D.,  of  New  Haven,  Conn.,  both  of  whom  were 
present  at  the  formation  of  the  society  in  1838.  The  report  showed 
that  the  aggregate  attendance  of  out-patients  was  19,199,  and  1,182  in- 
patients had  been  treated.  The  number  of  surgical  operations  wa» 
'.ir.3,  of  which  47  were  lithotomy,  23  lithotrity.  56  excision  of  lens  for 
cataract,  74  removal  of  tumors,  etc. 

"  The  cholera  prevailed  as  an  epidemic  during  the  summer  and  au- 
tumn months  in  the  Philippine  Islands,  the  Island  of  Hainan  (a  large 
island  off  the  southern  coast  of  China),  in  Cochin  China,  and  Siam. 
Some  cases  occurred  in  Canton,  and  there  nmy  have  been  cases  in  the 
southern  part  of  this  province,  on  the  mainland,  but  it  is  not  known 
to  have  existed  as  an  epidemic.  The  only  statistics  at  hand  give  the 
deaths  in  Manila. 

"The  total  deaths  from  August  19th  to  December  12th  were  6,41S, 
of  which  99  were  Europeans;  78!l  were  Chinese;  4,525  were  natives; 
570  were  male  children;  411  were  female  children  ;  2,088  were  male 
adults;  1,549  were  female  adults.  The  greatest  mortality  was  on  the 
2d  of  September,  when  there  were  339  deaths. 

"  A  coroner's  inquest,  protracted  through  several  weeks,  has  been 
held  in  Hong  Kong,  and  excited  a  great  deal  of  interest.  The  occasion 
was  the  sudden  death  of  one  Captain  Lee  in  his  berth  on  board  his 
steamer,  which  was  in  dock.  Nitrite  of  amyl  was  supplied  to  him  by 
Dr.  Fisher,  an  Anieriean  doctor  practicing  in  Hong  Kong,  who  hails 
from  the  '  Cniversity  of  Fort  Wayne,  Indiana.'  A  post-mortem  showed 
extensive  disease  of  both  lungs.     Dr.  Fisher  had  told  him  bis  lungs 
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were  not  diseased,  and  treated  him  for  angina  ppctoris.  After  a  long 
examination  no  definite  result  was  obtained.  Grave  doubts  were  left 
on  tlie  public  mind  as  to  the  skill  and  judgment  of  the  doctor  who 
holds  his  degree  from  the  '  Universitj'  of  Fort  Wayne.'  " 

Dr.  G.  H.  Kidd,  or  Dublin. — At  the  approaching  Commencements 
in  the  University  of  Dublin,  the  honorary  degree  of  Magister  in  Arte 
Obstdrlca  will  be  conferred  on  Dr.  Kidd.  This  recognition  on  the  part 
of  the  Board  of  Trinity  College,  of  the  position  Dr.  Kidd  occupies  in 
that  branch  of  the  profession,  which  his  skill  and  practice  have  done 
so  much  to  advance,  will  meet  with  the  widest  approval.  Dr.  Kidd 
is  Master  of  the  Coombe  Lying-in  Hospital,  and  an  ex-president  of  the 
Royal  College  of  Surgeons  in  Ireland,  and  of  the  Dublin  branch. — 
£rit.  Med.  Jour. 

The  Yellowstone  Park  Mineral  Waters. — The  "  Army  and  Navy 
Journal"  states  that  the  Secretary  of  War  has  sent  to  the  Interior  De- 
partment a  letter  from  Assistiint  Surgeon  Charles  L.  Heizmann,  U.  S. 
Army,  in  regard  to  the  medicinal  properties  of  the  waters  of  the  min- 
eral springs  in  tlie  Yellowstone  Park,  recommending  that,  in  granting 
leases  or  franchises  to  this  public  domain,  the  Government  should  re- 
tain the  privilege  of  control  over  the  springs. 

Erratum. — In  Dr.  Hopkins's  article,  in  our  issue  of  March  17th,  p. 
289,  first  column,  fourth  line  from  the  bottom,  for  "  supplanted  "  read 
supplenienied. 

Death  of  Professor  ton  Rinecker. — Professor  von  Rinecker,  the 
well-known  writer  on  psychiatry,  diseases  of  children,  etc.,  died  recently 
in  Wurzburg. 

Active  Local  Treatme.nt  in  Gleet. — -Dr.  J.  S.  Main  writes  as  fol- 
lows to  the  "British  Medical  Journal,":  G.  B.,  aged  nineteen,  intelli- 
gent, of  strumous  temperament,  came  under  my  care  over  twelve 
months  ago,  suffering  from  gleet  of  five  weeks'  duration,  following 
upon  a  sharp  attack  of  gonorrhoea.  The  discharge  was  abundant  and 
purulent;  the  patient  himself  in  a  weak  condition,  and  suffering  con- 
siderably from  moral  depression.  Exploration  with  a  bulbous-pointed 
catheter  enabled  me  to  detect  that  the  raw  surface  lay  just  behind  the 
fossa  navicularis,  and  so  I  thought  it  a  good  case  for  local  treatment. 
Accordingly,  having  kept  the  patient  in  bed,  and  prepared  him  by  giv- 
ing, a  few  hours  previously,  tliirty  minims  of  laudanum,  I  inserted  a 
medicated  urethral  bougie  containing  half  a  grain  of  nitrate  of  silver 
(the  patient  having  previously  emptied  his  bladder),  the  orifice  of  the 
urethra  being  kept  closed  by  lateral  pressure  with  the  fingers.  This 
"bit"  rather  severely,  and  >vas  followed  by  the  symptoms  of  acute 
uretliritis.  After  these  had  passed  off,  however,  I  found  that  the  treat- 
ment had  been  effectual,  as  no  symptoms  of  gleet  returned. 

I  have  just  lately  seen  this  patient,  and  he  informs  me  that  the  cure 
has  been  pcrmnnent.  He  mentions,  however,  that  for  some  months 
afterward,  when  he  tliought  "  his  stomach  was  out  of  order,"  he  felt 
a  hot  sensation  at  the  part  when  making  water,  followed  by  a  sensa- 
tion of  itching.  The  only  other  treatment  in  this  case  was  a  tonic  of 
steel  and  quinine  to  relieve  the  depression. 

I  would  remark  that,  in  such  cases,  unless  the  patient  can  be  kept 
in  bed  for  a  few  days  afterward,  active  local  treatment  can  not  be  enter 
tained.  I  have  known  a  case  in  which  acute  epididymitis  with  orchitis 
(testitis  of  Bryant)  followed  the  use  of  a  strong  injection  of  sulphate 
of  zinc,  the  patient  being  allowed  to  go  about  as  usual.  Supporting 
the  testicles  with  a  suspensory  bandage  is  not  sufficient  in  such  case". 
In  all  cases,  however,  where  active  local  treatment  is  employed,  it  is 
useful,  and  should  not  be  omitted. 

The  Obstetrical  Society  of  London. — At  the  recent  annual  meet- 
ing the  following  gentlemen  were  elected  oflScers  for  1883:  Honorary 
President,  Dr.  Arthur  Farre  ;  President,  Dr.  Gervis ;  Vice-Presidents, 
Dr.  John  Brunton,  Dr.  F.  H.  Daly,  Dr.  Clement  Godson,  Mr.  Jonathan 
Hutchinson,  Dr.  John  Thorburn  (Manchester),  Mr.  J.  Lucas  Worship 
(Sevenouks);  Treasurer,  Dr.  J.  B.  Potter;  Honorary  Secretaries,  Dr. 
Galabin,  Di'.  Herman;  Honorary  Librarian,  Dr.  Chanipneys;  other 
Members  of  Council.  Drs.  H.  C.  Andrews,  G.  P.  Bate,  Henry  Bennet 
(Weybridge),  P.  L.  Burchell,  T.  E.  Charles  (Cannes),  Edward  Malins 
(Birmingham),  G.  C.  P.  Murray,  W.  S.  Playfair,  George  Eoper,  William 


Stephenson  (Aberdeen),  W.  H.  Strange,  John  Wallace  (Liverpool),  G. 
E.  Yarrow,  Sir  J(jseph  Fayrer,  and  Messrs.  Charles  J.  Culliiigworth 
(Manchester),  Alban  Doran,  Walter  Rigden,  and  John  Knowsley 
Thornton. 

Babv-Farming. — A  law  lately  passed  by  the  Legislature  of  the 
State  of  New  York  requires  persons  who  board  infants  to  take  out  a 
license,  and  to  be  subject  to  inspection  by  the  officers  of  societies  for 
the  prevention  of  cruelty  to  children.  The  power  to  grant  licenses, 
which  are  revocable,  is  given  to  the  Mayor  and  the  Board  of  Health. 
Incorporated  institutions  are  excepted  from  the  operation  of  the  law. 

Army  Intelligence. — Official  List  of  Changes  of  Stations  and  Du- 
ties of  Officers  of  the  Medical  Department,  United  Slates  Army,  frmn 
March  17,  1S83,  to  March  24,  iS55.— Murray,  Robert,  Colonel  and 
Assistant  Surgeon-General.  Detailed  as  member  of  Army  Retiring 
Board  to  convene  at  the  call  of  the  president  thereof,  at  Governor's 
Island,  New  York  Harbor,  for  the  examination  of  such  officers  as  may 
be  ordered  before  it.  Par.  2,  S.  0.  62,  A.  G.  0.,  March  16, 1883.  == 
Summers,  John  E.,  Lieutenant-Colonel  and  Surgeon.  Detailed  as  mem- 
ber of  Army  Retiring  Beard  to  convene  at  the  call  of  the  president 
thereof,  at  Omaha,  Nebraska,  for  the  examination  of  such  officers  as 
may  be  ordered  before  it.  Par.  9,  S.  0.  62,  A.  G.  0.,  March  16,  1883. 
==^=  Bill,  Joseph  H.,  Major  and  Surgeon.  Detailed  as  member  of 
Army  Retiring  Board  to  convene  at  the  call  of  the  president  thereof, 
at  Omaha,  Nebraska,  for  the  examination  of  such  officers  as  may  be 
ordered  before  it.  Par.  9,  S.  0.  62,  A.  G.  0.,  March  16,  1883.  =^^ 
Irwin,  B.  J.  D.,  Major  and  Surgeon.  Detailed  as  member  of  General 
Court  Martial  to  meet  at  Whipple  Barracks,  Prescott,  Arizona  Terri- 
tory, April  23,  1883,  for  trial  of  Captain  J.  P.  Walker,  Third  Cavalry. 
P.ar.  1,  S.  0.  62,  A.  G.  0.,  March  6,  1883.  ==  Janeway,  John  H., 
Major  and  Surgeon.  Detailed  as  m?mber  of  Army  Retiring  Board  to 
convene  at  Governor's  Island,  New  York  Harbor,  for  the  examination 
of  such  officers  as  may  be  ordered  before  it.  Par.  2,  S.  0.  62,  A.  G.  0., 
March  16,  1883.  Burton,  Henry  G.,  Captain  and  Assistant  Sur- 

geon. To  be  relieved  from  duty  in  the  Department  of  the  East,  and 
will  report  in  person  to  the  commanding  general.  Department  of  Da- 
kota, for  assignment  to  duty.  Par.  1,  S.  0.  67,  A.  G.  0.,  March  22, 
1 883.  ==^  Girard,  Joseph  B.,  Captain  and  'Assistant  Surgeon.  De- 
tailed as  member  of  General  Court  JIartial  to  meet  at  Whipple  Bar- 
racks, Prescott,  Arizona  Territory,  April  23,  1883,  for  trial  of  Captain 
J.  P.  Walker,  Third  Cavalry.  Par.  1,  S.  0.  62,  A.  G.  0.,  March  16, 
1883.  ==  Porter,  Joseph  Y.,  Captain  and  Assistant  Surgeon.  To 
be  relieved  from  duty  in  the  Department  of  the  South,  and  will  report 
in  person  to  the  commanding  general,  Department  of  Tenas,  for  assign- 
ment to  duty.  Par.  1,  S.  0.  67,  A.  G.  0.,  March  22,  1883. 
WiNNE,  Charles  K.,  Captain  and  Assistant  Surgeon.  Granted  leave  of 
absence  for  three  months  from  March  31,  1883,  and  will  be  relieved 
from  duty  in  the  Department  of  the  East,  and,  upon  the  expiration  of 
his  leave  of  absence,  «ill  report  in  person  to  the  commanding  general. 
Department  of  California,  for  assignment  to  duty.  S.  0.  61,  A.  G.  0., 
March  15,  1883. 

Natal  Intelligence. — Passed  Assistant  Surgeon  Nelson  McP.  Fere- 
bee  has  reported  for  duty  at  tlie  Norfolk  Navy  Yard.  ==^=  Passed 
Assi.^tant  Surgeon  Magruder,  now  on  special  dufy  at  Ville  Franche,  has 
been  ordered  to  proceed  at  once  to  Malta,  to  render  personal  attention 
to  Commander  Dewey,  who  is  sick  at  the  English  Hospital  there.  === 
It  is  said  that  the  death  of  Mrs.  Heneberger,  the  wife  of  Pass?d  Assist- 
ant Surgeon  L.  G.  Heneberger,  was  due  to  a  subcutaneous  injection  of 
two  drachms  of  [?  a  solution  of]  morphine,  used  by  mistake  instead  of 
carbolic  acid.  ^==  Surgeon  John  H.  Clark  has  been  ordered  to  hold 
himself  in  readiness  for  sea  service  on  being  relieved  as  a  member  of 
the  Medical  Board.  At  the  Naval  Hospital  and  the  Naval  Labo- 

ratory, Brooklyn,  Dr.  Bloodgood,  now  in  charge  of  the  hospital,  suc- 
ceeds Dr.  Coues  at  the  laboratory,  and  is  relieved  at  the  hospital  by 
Medical  Dirpctor  Ricliard  C.  Deane,  now  on  duty  in  Philadelphia. 
Assistant  Surgeon  James  D.  Gatenood  acted  as  judge  advocate 
at  a  summary  court-martial  lately  convened  on  board  the  New  Hamp- 
shire at  Newport.  ==^=  We  are  indebted  to  the  "  Army  and  Navy 
Journal "  for  the  foregoing  items. 
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LECTURES   ON 
HUMAN   AUTOMATISM. 

DELIVERED  AT  THE  LOWELL  INSTITUTE,  BOSTON, 

By  WILLIAM  B.  CARPENTER,  M.D.,  LL.  D.,  F.  R.  S.,  Etc. 

Lecture  III. 

{Concluded  from  page  312.) 

I  pass  now  to  another  set  of  cases — the  secondarily  au- 
tomatic actions  performed  (luring  profound  sleep.  I  remem- 
ber when  my  friend,  iSir  James  Fitz  James  Stephen,  now  one 
of  our  most  distinguislied  judges,  oame  home  from  India, 
wliither  he  liad  been  sent  as  the  legislative  member  of  the 
council,  he  told  me,  in  speaking  of  this  subject,  that  he  had 
noticed  that  the  punkah-pullers  would  go  on  just  as  well  dur- 
ing sleep  as  when  awake.  (I  suppose  I  need  hardly  tell  you 
that  a  punkah  is  a  frame  suspended  from  the  ceiling  by 
hinges  or  cords,  with  a  large  piece  of  linen  or  muslin  stretch- 
ing across  it — in  fact,  a  fan  upon  a  gigantic  scale — which  is 
])ulled  backward  and  forward  by  a  string  from  the  outside  of 
the  room,  for  hours  together,  over  the  head  of  any  one  who 
wishes  to  enjoy  the  movement  of  air  produced  by  it.) 
"  But,"  added  my  friend,  "  you  must  consider  that  these  pun- 
kah-pullers have  probat)ly  been  exercising  their  vocation  he- 
reditarily for  some  thousands  of  years,"  which  is  no  doubt  the 
case,  because  (as  you  know)  everything  in  India  goes  by 
cnste;  and  there  is  a  ciiste  of  punkah-pullers  just  as  there  is 
a  caste  of  cooks,  or  a  caste  of  weavers.  And  in  regard  to 
this  last-named  caste,  it  occurs  to  me  to  snggest  whether  the 
extraordinary  manual  skill  of  the  spinners  and  weavers  of 
those  wonderfully  fine  Dacca  muslins  that  are  sometimes 
called  "woven  air"  is  not  partly  the  result  of  an  hereditary 
capacity  for  its  acquirement,  originally  developed  and  im- 
])rovcd  by  habitual  training,  and  ultimately  becoming  em- 
bodied (as  it  were)  in  their  physical  constitution. 

Before  proceeding  to  consider  how  the  will  originally 
shapes  that  mechanism,  I  shall  call  your  attention  to  some 
other  forms  of  secondarily  automatic  action,  in  which  we 
have  combinations  of  a  more  complex  kind,  that  can  only  be 
made  under  the  guidance  of  sensations. 

Let  us  take,  in  the  first  place,  the  act  of  speech.  The 
learning  to  talk,  as  you  must  have  all  observed,  is  usually,  in 
the  first  place,  a  very  slow  process  on  the  part  of  the  infant. 
We  occasionally,  it  is  true,  meet  with  instances  in  wliich  it 
seems  to  have  been  more  rapid,  the  child  having  gone  on  to 
three  years  of  age,  or  even  more,  scarcely  uttering  a  dozen 
words,  but  obviously  understanding  all  that  was  said,  and  at 
last  coming  out  with  articulate  speech  of  a  very  complete 
kind — not  the  ordinary  infantile  speech,  but  the  speech  of  a 
grown  child.  But  in  these  cases  there  has  been  really  a  long 
training,  for  the  child  has  been  storing  up  these  impressions 
of  the  words  as  heard,  which  become  his  guide  in  the  future 
utterance  of  them  ;  and,  by  the  acquirement  of  even  a  small 
number  of  spoken  words,  he  has  brought  the  apparatus  into 
working  order,  so  as  to  be  able  to  give  expression  to  the 
conceptions  he  has  mentally  formulated.    In  this  respect,  the 


child  who  talks  late  has  a  decided  advantage  over  the  one 
who  begins  much  earlier,  for  it  is  clear,  in  regard  to  the  lat- 
ter, that  the  guidance  of  recollected  impressions  is  much  less 
distinct. 

Now,  articulate  speech  involves  two  distinct  classes  of  ac- 
tions— the  production  of  vocal  tones  by  the  laryngeal  appa- 
ratus, and  the  shaping  these  tones  into  words  by  the  move- 
ments of  the  tongue,  lips,  and  other  organs  of  articulation. 
Both  these  kinds  of  action  are  differentiated  from  our  ordi- 
nary muscular  movements  in  this,  that  they  are  normally 
guided,  not  by  the  "muscular  sense,"  which  enables  us  to 
appreciate  the  degree  of  tension  or  strain  that  we  arc  calling 
upon  the  muscles  to  exert,  but  by  the  sounds  which  the 
vocal  apparatus  gives  forth  ;  that  is,  by  the  auditory  impres- 
sions we  receive  through  our  ears.  This  is  the  case  equally 
in  the  production  of  vocal  tones  by  the  action  of  the  laryn- 
geal muscles  (in  conjunction  with  the  muscles  of  expiration), 
and  in  the  modification  of  those  tones  by  the  muscles  of  ar- 
ticulation. 

And  it  is  e(iunlly,  and  even  more  remarkably,  the  case  in 
the  production  of  musical  tones  in  singing,  the  pitch  of 
these  tones  depending  upon  the  tension  of  the  vocal  cords, 
which  has  to  be  regulated  with  the  most  extraordinary  pre- 
cision by  the  action  of  the  laryngeal  mnscles,  in  order  that 
we  may  sing  "in  tune."  To  do  this,  you  must  first  have  a 
distinct  conception  of  the  tone  to  be  uttered ;  and,  if  your 
hearing  tells  you  that  you  are  not  sounding  it  correctly,  you 
Ftrive  to  bring  it  into  accord,  either  with  your  own  concep- 
tion, or  with  the  voice  or  instrument  which  is  accompanying 
you.  When  a  singer  does  not  keep  good  tune  (I  have 
known  this  the  case  with  admirable  and  highly  trained 
voices),  the  fault  is  commonly  attributed  to  a  ''bad  ear." 
But  this  is  not  usually  the  case.  The  source  of  it  lies  in 
imperfect  control  over  the  mechanism  of  vocalization,  which 
is  very  often  the  consequence  of  emotional  disturbance.  The 
singer  knows  well  that  he  (or  she)  is  singing  wofully  out 
of  tune,  and  yet  feels  powerless  to  get  right  until  (it  may 
be)  the  trouble  is  forgotten  in  the  interest  of  the  music,  or 
the  dramatic  singer  "warms"  to  his  performance.* 

Every  one  knows  that  a  child  born  perfectly  deaf  (or 
"  deaf-nmte ")  can  not  learn  speech  in  the  ordinary  way ; 
and  that,  if  left  to  itself,  it  will  never  acquire  the  power  of  vo- 
calization. Its  only  vocal  utterance  is  a  mere  inarticulate 
cry,  which  it  docs  not  itself  hear,  and  which  is  the  expression 
of  its  emotions,  not  of  any  intellectual  condition.  But  by 
taking  advantage  of  another  class  of  sensations — those  re- 
ceived through  the  "  muscular  sense  "  of  the  vocal  muscles 
themselves — and,  by  a  very  careful  and  difficnll  process  of 
training  based  on  these,  the  deaf-mute  may  be  taught  to 
speak  articulately.  The  mode  in  which  this  is  brought  about 
is  elucidated  in  a  very  interesting  way  by  the  recorded  ex- 
perience of  a  man  of  whom  many  of  you  have  doubtless 
heard — the  late  Dr.  Kitto,  a  biblical  scholMr  of  considerable 
eminence,  who  was  held  in  high  estimation  in  England  for 
his  knowledge  of  eastern  Ifinguages,  life,  and  usages,  which 
he  had  acquired  by  study  and  travel. 


*  I  wcl!  remember  this  to  li.ive  been  the  ease  with  two  of  the  finest 
vocalists  of  mj-  earlier  days,  Mrs.  Alfred  Shaw  and  Roncom. 
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Dr.  Kitto,  in  a  little  book  called  "  The  Lost  Senses " 
(which  he  wrote  at  the  request  of  Mr.  Charles  Kuight,  a 
well-known  publisher  in  London),  recorded  the  facts  of  his 
early  life  briefly  in  this  form  :  lie  was  a  peasant  lad,  his 
father  being  an  ordinary  day  laborer,  and  had  been  brought 
Up  with  scarcely  any  school  instruction  or  early  training. 
He  was  not  born  deaf,  but  became  so  by  accident.  When 
he  was  about  nine  years  old  he  fell  from  the  roof  of  a  house 
he  was  thatching,  and  was  taken  up  perfectly  insensible.  I 
gather,  from  the  details  which  he  gives,  that  there  was  most 
probably  a  fracture  across  the  base  of  his  skull,  which  com- 
pletely ruptured  the  two  nerves  of  hearing,  tearing  them 
through  in  a  way  which  prevented  their  ever  reuniting. 
From  that  time  he  was  as  perfectly  deaf  as  any  one  born  in 
that  condition,  the  loss  of  his  sense  of  hearing  being  more 
complete  than  I  have  known  it  to  be  in  the  case  of  any  other 
person  who  has  once  heard,  lie  lay  for,  I  think,  ten  days 
in  a  state  of  insensibility ;  and  then,  when  he  began  to  re- 
cover, this  deafness  soon  made  itself  felt,  for  he  could  not 
hear  any  sound  whatever.  He  goes  on  to  tell  that  he  very 
soon  began  to  give  up  speaking,  for  he  felt  the  attempt  to 
speak  gave  him  a  painful  feeling  in  his  tliroat.  1  believe  the 
meaning  of  this  to  have  been,  that,  having  lost  the  guiding 
sensation  of  sound,  he  had  to  fall  back  upon  the  muscular 
sensations  originating  in  the  muscles  themselves — sensations 
which  we  entirely  disregard  in  our  usual  state  when  we  are 
under  the  guidance  of  our  hearing;  and  that  the  discomfort 
was  due  to  the  intensification  of  these  sensations  by  the  at- 
tention he  gave  them  while  endeavoring  to  regulate  his  speech 
by  the  indications  they  furnished  him.  It  was  sufficient  to 
cause  him  to  give  up  all  attempts  to  speak  for  many  years. 

I  may  give  you  a  means  of  testing  for  yourselves  the 
effect  of  this  kind  of  substitution.  The  movements  of  our 
eyes  are  ordinarily  guided  by  the  visual  sense  instead  of  by 
th«  muscular  sense  of  the  muscles  themselves;  but  if  you 
will  go  with  your  eyes  open  into  a  room  that  is  perfectly 
dark,  or  in  a  room  which  is  partly  light,  will  not  only  close 
your  eyes  but  completely  cover  them  up  by  your  hands,  so 
as  to  let  in  no  light  whatever  from  the  outside,  you  will  find 
that,  if  you  try  to  move  your  eyes  upward,  downward,  or  to 
either  side,  you  will  have  a  very  uncomfortable  feeling  of  ten- 
sion in  the  muscles  of  your  eyes.  And  every  ophthalmic  sur- 
geon knows  how  difficult  it  often  is,  in  cases  of  such  total  blind- 
ness that  even  light  is  not  distinguished,  to  get  the  patient  to 
move  his  eyes  in  any  given  direction.  He  has  not  the  ordinary 
guiding  sensation,  and  has  not  learned  to  adapt  himself  to 
any  other.  This  was,  I  think,  young  Kitto's  condition  when 
he  first  lost  his  hearing.  He  continued  in  this  condition 
for  several  years,  appl\  ing  himself  to  literary  study,  in  which 
he  succeeded  so  well  as  to  obtain  much  notice  in  his  rural 
neighborhood.  It  then  came  about  that  he  was  taken  out  to 
the  East  by  some  kind  missionaries,  who,  finding  that  he  had 
once  known  how  to  speak,  refused  to  hold  converse  with  him 
by  his  slate.  They  told  him  that  he  ought  to  put  himself  as 
much  as  possible  in  the  condition  of  other  persons,  and  that 
the  kindest  thing  that  they  could  do  was  to  make  him  speak; 
and  gTadually  he  acquired  the  power  of  vocalization  again, 
and  could  get  on  in  very  much  the  same  way  as  regards 
speech  that  the   deaf  mules  do.     These,  as  you  know,  are 


now  very  commonly  taught  to  speak  by  a  systematic  process 
of  training.  The  first  thing  to  be  done  in  teaching  a  deaf- 
mute  to  speak  is  to  get  the  child  to  utter  a  vocal  tone. 
You  have,  I  dare  say,  formerly  heard  deaf-mutes  trained  on  the 
old  method — speaking  in  a  kind  of  hoarse  whisper,  having  been 
taught  to  articulate,  but  not  to  produce  a  real  voice.  The 
way  in  which  this  is  now  done  (at  least  in  which  I  have  my- 
self seen  it  done,  which  1  suppose  to  be  the  usual  method) 
is  to  place  the  child's  finger  upon  the  larynx  of  the  teacher, 
who  then  utters  a  vocal  tone ;  and  the  child  feels  the  thrill  or 
vibration  that  the  utterance  of  that  tone  produces.  The 
child's  finger  is  then  placed  upon  its  own  larynx,  and  it  is 
encouraged  to  go  on  making  efforts,  until  it  feels  the  corre- 
sponding thrill  in  itself;  and,  once  the  vocal  tone  is  brought 
out  in  that  manner,  the  child  can  reproduce  it  after  a  time 
by  his  own  will.  This  becomes  the  basis  of  all  further  train- 
ing, the  conversion  of  this  vocal  tone  into  articulate  speech 
being  effected  by  movements  which  the  pupil  can  be  taught 
to  imitate  by  seeing  them  executed  by  his  teacher. 

Here,  then,  we  see  exactly  the  same  process  as  is  fol- 
lowed in  any  other  training  for  the  performance  of  one  of  the 
secondary  automatic  movements  we  have  been  considering, 
viz. :  the  direction  of  the  attention  to  the  act,  in  the  first  in- 
stance, and  then  the  calling  forth  of  the  effort  to  imitate  it. 
Look  at  the  child  learning  to  walk.  You  recognize  at  once 
the  expression  of  feeling  which  the  child  has  of  the  want  of 
balance,  and  which  is  itself  the  result  of  the  attention  it  gives 
to  the  indications  of  the  muscular  sense ;  and,  by  con- 
tinued attention  to  this,  the  child  is  gradually  taught  to  per- 
ceive that  by  calling  certain  muscles  into  action  it  can  main- 
tain its  balance.  The  training  is  precisely  the  same  that  the 
rope-dancer  has  to  go  through  to  walk  on  a  rope  or  a  wire, 
only  that  in  the  infant  it  is  given  by  another  whose  help  is 
always  ready  to  prevent  injury  and  remove  the  feehng  of  alarm 
which  interferes  with  the  automatic  regulation;  while  the  rope- 
dancer  volitionally  trains  himself  to  bring  the  balancing  ap- 
paratus of  his  body  to  work  automatically  in  accordance  with 
the  communications  it  receives  through  the  organs  of  sense. 

Now,  I  believe  the  same  to  be  the  case  even  with  our  (so 
called)  voluntary  acts,  for  each  of  us  has  first  to  train  his 
automaton  to  do  the  work  which  he  desires  to  execute. 
Take  the  act  of  writing  or  of  drawing,  billiard  playing,  or 
music  playing  of  any  kind,  or  any  skilled  artisan  work ;  I 
need  not  tell  you  that,  however  strongly  wc  may  will  to  per- 
form either  of  them,  we  can  not  do  so  without  practice.  We 
must  learn  to  do  it ;  and  the  "  learning "  consists  in  the 
shaping  of  our  automatic  mechanism  to  the  pai-ticular  kind 
of  action,  and  so  bringing  it  under  the  control  of  the  will  as 
readily  to  execute  its  behests — the  Cerebrum  saying  to  the 
Axial  Cord  (if  I  may  use  the  metaphor),  "  Do  this,"  and  the 
Axial  Cord  obediently  doing  \lfor  us,  not  hy  us.  You  have 
heard  of  the  sailor  who  was  asked  if  he  could  play  the  fiddle, 
and  who  said,  "Well,  he  didn't  know,  he  couldn't  tell  till  he 
tried."'  You  all  know  what  would  happen  if  he  did  try. 
He  might  be  musician  enough  to  be  able  to  read  music  per-  i 
foctly,  so  as  to  know  the  import  of  every  note  and  interval, 
and  thus  to  study  the  violin-part  mentally  ;  he  might  know, 
too,  how  the  violin  is  tuned,  and  what  are  the  notes  which 
every  string  wUl  give  according  to  the  manner  in  which  it 
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is  "  stopped  " ;  he  might  have  mastered,  theoretically,  the 
mode  in  which  his  fingers  should  be  placed  to  bring  out  each 
note  of  every  string;  and  yet  you  know  perfectly  well  how 
utterly  powerless  he  would  be  to  play  the  violin  until  he 
had  practiced  it.  Such  practice  consists  in  bringing  the  movc- 
ujents  of  the  hand  into  direct  respondencc  to  the  impressions 
received  through  the  eye,  the  ear,  and  the  muscular  sense, 
and  to  the  mental  conception  of  the  sounds  he  desires  to 
evoke.  The  automatic  mechanism  of  the  accomplished  vio- 
lin-player becomes  capable  of  executing  without  difficulty 
any  music  "(suitable  for  the  instrument)  which  his  eye  can 
read,  or  his  ear  hear,  or  his  imagination  conceive,  his  will 
simply  directing  it  (like  the  "conductor"  of  an  orchestra) 
and  fixing  the  att('ntion,  whore  necessary,  on  the  nuances 
which  require  particular  expression.  And  the  same  is  the 
case,  of  course,  with  performance  on  any  other  musical  in- 
stiument.  Now,  sec  what  may  happen  to  a  musician  thus 
trained,  in  playing  a  piece  which,  though  it  may  be  really 
very  difficult,  he  has  so  thoroughly  mastered  by  practice 
that  its  performance  has  become  easy  to  him,  the  mechanism 
to  execute  it  having,  so  to  speak,  been  constructed  in  his 
organism. 

I  dare  say  that  every  lady  or  gentleman  in  tiiis  hall  who 
may  bo  a  performer  on  any  uuisical  instnnncnt  knows  per- 
fectly well  that  a  piece  may  be  played,  and  played  correctly, 
in  goiid  time,  the  pianos  and  fortes  well  observed,  and  with 
appropriate  "  expression,"  w^hen  called  for,  while  the  mind 
of  the  performer  is  engaged  upon  some  subject  altogether 
(litlerent.  Many  a  young  lady  has  been  known  to  go  through 
a  "  piece,"  when  called  upon  to  "play,"  with  her  thoughts 
and  feelings  entirely  engrossed  upon  her  own  hive  affairs,  or 
Kcitnc  other  interesting  subject,  and  has  said  to  her  confiden- 
tial friend  at  the  end  of  it,  "  I  really  wonder  how  I  could 
have  got  through  it." 

I  can  give  you  another  very  curious  ilhistruticin  of  this 
independent  action  of  the  trained  mechanism,  as  shown  in 
the  performance  of  a  very  similar  exercise  under  extremely 
peculiar  circumstances.  Some  of  you  may  have  heard,  in 
days  long  past,  a  very  successful  London  entertainer,  Albert 
Smith,  who  gave  a  humorous  recitation,  occupying  about  an 
hour,  descriptive  of  the  Overland  Route  (when  that  was  a 
tiovelty),  afterward  of  an  ascent  of  Mont  Blanc,  always  in- 
chiiling  a  very  amusing  "  patter-song,"  as  it  is  called,  which 
he  sung  to  his  own  accompaMinient  on  the  piano,  bringing  in 
any  topic  of  the  day.  Albert  Smith  went  through  this  en- 
tcrtaiinncnt  day  after  day,  occasionally  var\ing  it  a  little  by 
the  introduction  of  a  new  verse  into  the  song,  many  thou- 
sands of  times,  and  his  performance  of  it  had  come  to  lie  so 
completely  automatic  th.it,  on  one  occasion,  having  received, 
immediately  before  its  commencement,  a  letter  informing  him 
that  a  firm  had  failed  in  which  he  had  invested  a  very  large 
sum  of  money,  nearly  tlie  whole  of  his  savings  (he  was  a 
careful  man,  ar.d  not  at  all  of  the  reckless  type),  he  went 
thriiugh  it  as  usual,  though  he  afterward  said  that  he  had  not 
the  slightest  recollection  of  anything  but  the  intelligence  he 
bad  just  received,  which  kept  complete  possession  of  his 
thoughts  during  the  whole  performance.  According  to  my 
view,  Albert  Smith's  cerebrum  and  his  automatic  apparatus 
WQK  fuDctionalli/  dissevered  in  this  condition,  each  going  on 


with  its  own  work  independently  of  the  other.  And,  how- 
ever incredible  it  may  seem  to  a  metaphysician  that  a  train 
of  action  which  he  would  regard  as  essentially  mental  could 
bo  kept  up  by  a  bodily  mechanism,  the  only  alternative  lies 
in  the  hypothesis  of  two  distinct  personalities — one,  Albert 
Smith  thinking  about  the  loss  of  his  tnonc)",  and  the  other 
giving  his  mind  to  his  performance.  This  is  so  manifestly 
absurd  that  I  feel  sure  you  will  agree  with  me  in  regarding 
the  performance  as  the  expression,  not  of  Albert  Smith's  then 
mind,  but  of  his  former  mind,  which  had  so  completely  im- 
pressed itself  upon  his  automatic  mechanism  by  multitudi- 
nous repetitions  of  the  same  series  of  acts  that  the  latter,  when 
once  started,  could  go  on  of  itself  to  the  eouipletion  of  it. 
And  I  shall  now  give  you  a  very  curious  example  of  this  in- 
dependent action  in  another  kind  of  performance,  viz.,  music 
playing. 

Since  the  publication  of  my  views  on  this  subject,  I  have 
received  many  valuable  communications  in  relation  to  it; 
and  among  them  one  from  a  clergyman  in  Yorkshire,  narrat- 
ing .an  experience  of  bis  own,  which  he  thought  would  inter- 
est me ;  and  I  present  it  to  you  nearly  in  his  own  words. 
AVhen  a  student  at  Trinity  College,  Dublin,  my  informant 
was  one  evening  at  a  party,  at  which,  after  supper,  the  young 
people  thought  they  would  like  to  have  a  dance.  A  lady 
who  was  there,  the  wife  of  a  surgeon  in  the  army,  was  asked 
to  the  piano,  it  being  known  that  she  could  pl.iy  dance-music 
of  any  kind  from  memory  with  great  facility.  Soon  after  she 
sat  down  to  the  instrument,  however,  it  appeared  that  she 
had  taken  too  much  wine  at  supper,  for  her  eyelids  dropped, 
her  head  fell  forw.ard,  and  she  showed  every  sign  of  sleep 
except  snoring,  being,  in  fact,  so  drunk  as  to  be  totally  un- 
able to  rise  from  her  music-stool.  Yet  she  went  on  continu- 
ously with  the  quadrille  she  was  playing,  keeping  the  time 
perfectly,  and  the  only  difficulty  w,is  to  stop  her  when  the 
dance  was  over.  If  she  was  then  awakened  sufficiently  to  make 
her  understand  what  was  next  wanted,  and  her  hands  were 
placed  on  the  keys,  she  would  start  off  afresh,  soon  relapsing 
into  profound  sleep,  but  continuing  to  play  well — her  auto- 
matic performance  going  on  until  it  was  again  stopped. 

This  case  will,  I  think,  s.atisfy  you  that  not  only  long  suc- 
cessions of  similar  movements  (as  in  walking),  but  succes- 
sions of  dissimilar  movements,  if  linked  together  by  frequent 
repetition,  may  be  performed  without  any  other  act  of  the 
will  than  what  is  needed  to  set  them  going. 

The  process  by  which  our  automatic  mechanism  con- 
structs itself,  so  as  to  reproduce  by  its  own  independent  ac- 
tivity the  sequences  it  has  been  trained  to  execute,  finds  a 
curious  parallel  in  Edison's  phonograph.  You  know  that  if 
you  speak  into  the  mouth-piece  of  this  apparatus  while  its 
barrel  turns,  the  vibrations  produced  in  its  metallic  di'C  by 
the  vocal  sounds  so  impress  themselves  on  the  smooth  sur- 
face of  the  revolving  barrel  that  when,  by  shil'ting  the  barrel, 
these  indentations  are  caused  to  pass  in  succession  under  the 
point  that  made  them,  they  reproduce,  by  its  connection  with 
the  disc,  the  vibrations  originally  given  to  it  by  the  voice, 
and  cause  it  to  utter  articulate  sounds  t>earing  a  more  or  less 
close  resemblance  to  the  words  that  liad  been  spoken  into 
the  mouth-piece.  And  it  is  quite  conceivable  that,  by  an  .ap- 
propriate mechanism  attached  to  an  organ,  a  player  conld  so 
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indent  the  surface  of  a  revolving  liarrel  tbat  every  note  he 
has  caused  the  pipes  to  utter  should  be  accurately  recorded, 
so  that  the  subsequent  turning  of  the  barrel  should  cause  the 
instrument  to  reproduce  them  in  their  exact  sequences  and 
combinations.  I  think  you  will  agree  with  me  that,  in  the 
case  I  last  cited,  the  performer  was  just  as  much  an  automa- 
ton as  a  musical  box  or  mechanical  oi'gan,  which  thus  gives 
forth  the  tunes  set  on  its  barrel.  And  the  only  diflerence 
that  I  can  see  between  her  condition  and  that  of  a  practiced 
musician  who  goes  through  a  similar  performance  wide 
awake,  but  thinking  of  something  else  all  the  time,  is  that 
the  Irttte:'  has  it  in  his  own  power  to  go  on  or  to  stop  playing, 
his  cerebrum,  instead  of  being  altogether  inactive,  being 
otherwise  engaged,  but  being  accessible  to  any  intimations 
that  may  call  into  exercise  his  control  over  his  automatic 
mechanism. 

This  last  condition  is  so  common — I  might  say,  so  uni- 
versal— as  regards  the  act  of  walking,  that  I  can  scarcely 
doubt  its  having  fallen  within  the  personal  experience  of 
every  one  present.  Nothing  is  more  common  than  the  con- 
tinuance of  the  regularly  alternating  movements  of  the  legs 
while  the  attention  is  uninterruptedly  fixed  either  on  a  train 
of  thought  which  occupies  the  mind  of  the  subject,  or  on 
the  maintenance  of  a  close  conversation  with  a  companion. 
I  remember  to  have  heard  from  John  Stuart  Mill  that  he 
thus  thought  out  his  "  System  of  Logic  "  during  his  daily 
walks  between  his  residence  and  the  India  House,  trusting 
to  his  automatism  to  transport  him  from  one  to  the  other, 
according  to  the  direction  it  had  habitually  received.  Yet 
if  any  unusual  occurrence  had  interrupted  his  cogitations, 
and  called  his  attention  to  his  "  environment,"  his  cerebrum 
would  have  resumed  its  control  over  his  automaton,  and 
adapted  its  action  to  whatever  new  requirement  might  have 
arisen. 

I  shall  add  one  more  illustration,  which,  I  think,  will  in- 
terest you.  Among  other  communications  I  have  received 
on  this  subject  were  some  from  telegraph  clerks,  who  told 
me  that  they  could  transmit  a  message — taking  in  its  words 
by  their  vision,  translating  these  (as  it  were)  into  telegraphic 
signs,  and  manually  communicating  these  signs  to  the  tele- 
graph-instrument— without  thinking  about  the  message,  or 
even  apprehending  its  meaning,  their  minds  being  entirely 
occupied  by  their  own  thoughts.  And  one  of  my  informants 
went  so  far  as  to  say  that  he  thought  he  did  his  work  bet- 
ter in  that  condition  than  when  his  mind  was  consciously 
given  to  it,  finding  himself  less  likely  to  make  mistakes 
when  he  left  his  automaton  to  do  it  for  him  than  when  he 
gave  his  attention  to  its  working.  Another  assured  me  that 
he  was  quite  certain  he  had  not  only  himself  telegraphed 
messages  in  his  sleep,  but  that  he  had  seen  other  clerks  do 
it.  I  do  not  think  that  this  statement  is  at  all  more  incredi- 
ble than  the  case  of  the  lady  piano-forte  player  I  have  already 
cited;  because  we  know  that  the  eyes  may  be  open  to  re- 
ceive and  transmit  visual  impressions,  when  the  consciousness 
of  these  impressions  in  the  receiving  center  is  suspended  in 
sleep.  And  I  do  not  see  any  difficulty  in  supposing  that 
the  impressions  so  made  on  the  receiving  organ,  which  has 
been  trained  to  respond  to  them  automatically,  may  excite 
the  respondent  movements,  even  without  that  consciousness 


of  the  impressions  in  which  sight  consists.  I  do  not  say 
that  I  consider  the  fact  to  be  proved,  because  I  think  that 
my  informant  may  possibly  have  deceived  himself.  But  I 
submit  it  to  you  as  a  reasonable  probability  which  accords 
with  other  experiences  of  the  same  class. 

I  wish  to  say  a  few  words  in  conclusion  with  respect  to 
a  series  of  phenomena  which  I  think  important  to  the  full 
understanding  of  this  automatism,  though  they  are  not  nor- 
mal, but  morbid.  They  are  forms  of  reflex  activity  which 
are  called  forth  through  the  axial  cord,  and  may  be  produced 
either  by  some  over-excitability  in  the  central  organ  to  ordi- 
nary stimuli,  or  by  some  abnormal  excess  of  stimulation,  origi- 
nating in  the  parts  ft-om  which  the  stimulus  is  conveyed  to 
the  centers.  You  have  all  heard  of  the  state  called  tetanus, 
commonly  called  "  lock-jaw  "  ;  lock-jaw,  however,  being  only 
one  form  of  the  tetanic  convulsion.  This  condition  is  some- 
times the  result  of  the  administration  of  a  poison — strych- 
nine, for  example — which  produces  an  excessive  excitabilitv 
of  the  spinal  cord,  the  upward  prolongation  of  which 
forming  that  higher  part  of  the  axial  cord  which  lies  within 
the  skull,  and  constitutes  the  ganglionic  center  of  the  special 
senses,  not  being  affected.  A  similar  excitability  occasion- 
ally arises  spontaneously  from  some  morbid  process  depend- 
ent on  local  injury  ;  and  the  fatal  termination  of  the  tetanic 
convnlsion  is  generally  the  result  of  the  spasmodic  fixation 
of  the  respiratory  muscles.  But  in  hydrophobia  a  some- 
what similar  convulsive  action  is  occasioned  by  the  peculiarly 
excitable  condition  of  the  upper  part  of  the  axial  cord,  the 
impressions  received  through  the  special  senses  being  very  apt 
to  call  it  forth.  This,  as  is  well  known,  is  peculiarly  the  case 
with  the  siffkt  or  the  sound  of  water ;  but  it  is  a  very  note- 
worthy fact  that  the  sight  of  a  picture  of  waters,  or  even 
the  verbal  suggestion  of  the  idea  of  waters,  will  often  call 
forth  the  hydrophobic  spasm.  This  presents  us  with  the 
analogue  in  disease  of  what  I  have  already  pointed  out  to 
you  in  regard  to  the  ordinary  act  of  coughing — namely,  that 
the  same  automatic  action  of  the  axial  cord  may  be  called 
forth  either  by  an  impression  transmitted  to  it  through  some 
aft'erent  nerve,  or  by  a  mandate  sent  down  to  it  from  the 
cerebrum.  Thus,  in  the  hydrophobic  condition,  the  idea- 
tional state  produced  either  by  the  verbal  suggestion  of 
water,  or  by  a  picture  of  water,  operates  in  exactly  the  same 
way  as  the  excitant  of  the  terrible  spasm,  as  do  the  actual 
sight  and  sound  of  water  called  up  by  sense-impressions  re- 
ceived from  the  eye  or  the  ear. 

Another  example  of  the  reflex  character  of  these  con- 
vulsions is  presented  by  a  form  of  disease  which  many  of 
you  have  perhaps  unhappily  witnessed — the  teething  convul- 
sion or  spasmodic  croup  of  infants.  The  stimulus  which  ex- 
cites this  convulsion  is  given  by  the  pressure  of  the  advanc- 
ing tooth  against  the  capsule  which  it  is  trying  to  break 
through  ;  and  the  convulsive  attack  is  often  relieved  for  a 
time  by  lancing  the  gum.  But  the  condition  of  the  nerve- 
centers  which  makes  that  irritation  call  forth  the  spasm  is 
very  often  due  to  bad  air  or  bad  food  ;  and  thus,  as  I  have 
often  seen,  change  of  air  may  immediately  remove  the  ten- 
dency to  this  convulsion  which  had  previously  shown  itself 
with  the  advance  of  every  tooth. 

There  is  one  more  action  that  we  scarcely  term  abnormal 
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— one  wliicli  affords  a  singularly  good  illustration  of  the  view 
which  I  have  been  endeavoring  to  impress  upon  you ;  the 
act  of  yawning  is  essentially  a  respiratory  movement,  and 
naturally  arises  in  this  way.  We  have  been  sitting  with  our 
attention  fixed — I  dare  say  that  some  of  you  feel  a  strong 
tendency  to  it  ut  this  moment — during  an  hour's  lecture,  it 
may  be ;  our  ordinary  respiratory  movements  have  been  re- 
strained ;  we  have  not,  as  we  usually  do  when  at  ease  and 
liberty,  taken  every  now  and  then  a  longer  and  fuller  inspi- 
ration than  usual,  which  clears  the  chest  of  any  excess  of 
foul  air  that  may  have  remained  in  it ;  and  we  accordingly 
feel  a  discomfort  resulting  from  its  accumulation.  Thus  is 
called  forth  a  peculiarly  long  inspiration,  attended  with  a 
wide  gaping  of  the  mouth.  But  this  movement  may  also 
be  called  forth  by  what  we  call  imitation  ;  the  sight  or  the 
sound  of  one  person's  yawn  often  produces  the  yawn  in  an- 
other. There  used  to  be  a  story  current  in  Glasgow,  many 
years  ago,  of  a  professor  who  unfortunately  dislocated  his 
lower  jaw  whenever  he  gaped  very  wide  ;  and  the  joke  used 
to  be  that,  when  the  students  were  tired  of  his  lecture,  they 
wouhi  get  up  a  yawn  among  themselves,  which  would  go 
round  the  class  and  be  then  caught  by  the  professor,  who 
would  thus  be  forced,  not  to  "  shut  up,"  but  to  remain  with 
his  mouth  wide  open  until  the  dislocation  of  his  jaw  could 
be  reduced.  I  have  been  told — I  have  never  tried  it  my- 
self— that  a  movement  of  like  kind  made  with  the  hand,  or 
with  a  pair  of  tongs,  will  generally  produce  the  effect.  And 
some  of  you  may  now  be  experiencing  that  the  mental  sug- 
gestion I  have  given  is  strongly  exciting  a  disposition  to  the 
act,  which  is  only  to  be  restrained  by  a  determinate  etibrt  of 
will. 

Notwith.staiuiiiig  the  familiarity  of  these  facts,  I  regard 
them  as  having  a  very  striking  significance. 

In  the  first  place,  they  show  the  origination  of  the  act  to 
arise  out  of  the  primary  organization  of  the  nerve-center  of 
the  normal  respiratory  movements,  in  virtue  of  which  this 
occasional  exaggeration  of  them  is  called  forth  automatically, 
so  as  to  obtain  a  more  thorough  aeration  of  the  blood  tliat 
circulates  through  it ;  and  of  this  w'e  have  the  best  evidence 
ill  the  fact  that  yawning-fits  are  very  frequent  in  infants  and 
young  children,  who  have  no  motive  for  suppressing  the 
tendency.  But  the  centric  predisposition  to  the  act  may 
not  be  strong  enough  to  call  it  forth  spontaneously,  and  may 
yet  be  sufficient  to  give  effect  to  some  external  stimulus ; 
and  thus  we  see  that,  under  such  circumstances,  cither  the 
sight  or  sound  of  the  act  in  another,  or  the  mental  sugges- 
tion of  it  (such  as  I  myself  feel  at  this  moment),  calls  forth 
a  tendency  to  it.  And  even  when,  the  blood  being  thor- 
oughly ai'rated,  the  centric  predisposition  is  wanting,  a  repe- 
tition of  such  stimulus  and  the  direction  of  the  attention  to 
it  will  often  prove  almost  irresistible.*  Lsustly,  we  have  here, 
as  ill  many  other  cases  of  automatism,  an  exam])le  of  the 
controlling  power  of  the  will  when  exerted  in  opposition  to 
the  respiratory  impulse;  for,  when  we  have  a  strong  reason 
to  wish  to  suppress  a  yawn,  we  can  generally  do  so  by  put- 


ting the  will  in  force  through  the  cerebrum,  so  as  to  antago- 
nize the  automatic  mechanism. 

I  have  now  completed  that  general  survey  of  the  automa- 
tism of  the  human  body  which  it  has  been  my  object  to 
place  before  you,  and  in  the  next  lecture  I  shall  proceed  to 
that  of  our  mental  action. 


(L^riginul  Communications. 


*  The  lower  jaw  is  often  depressed  in  yawning  further  than  it  can 
be  by  voluntary  effort  ;  so  that,  when  I  have  suggested  a  yawn  to  my- 
self by  «  voluntary  giipi ,  I  Imve  found  the  gape  extended  involun- 
tarily. 


MEDICAL  ETHICS   AND  ETIQUETTE. 

COiniENTAEIES    ON    THE  'NATIONAL    CODE    OF    ETHICS. 

By  AUSTIN  FLINT,  M.  I). 
Fourth  Artirle. 

OF    THE      DUTIES     OF    PHYSICIANS     TO     EACH      OTHER    AND    TO 
THE    PROFESSION    AT    LARGE. 

Art.  I. — Duties  for  the  Support  of  Professional  Character. 

Section  1.  Every  individual,  on  entering  the  profession,  88 
he  becomes  thereby  entitled  to  all  its  privileges  and  iinmnoities, 
incurs  an  obligation  to  exert  bis  best  abilities  to  maintain  its 
dignity  and  honor,  to  exalt  its  standing,  and  to  extend  the 
bounds  of  its  usefulness.  He  should,  therefore,  observe  strictly 
such  laws  as  are  instituted  for  the  government  of  its  members; 
should  avoid  all  contnmclious  and  sarcastic  remarks  relative 
to  the  faculty  us  a  body;  and,  while  by  unwearied  diligence 
he  resorts  to  every  honorable  means  of  enriching  the  science, 
ho  should  entertain  a  due  respect  for  his  seniors,  who  have,  by 
their  labors,  brought  it  to  the  elevated  condition  in  which  he 
finds  it. 

Section  2.  There  is  no  profession  from  the  members  of 
which  greater  purity  of  character  and  a  higher  standard  of 
moral  excellence  are  required  than  the  medical ;  and  to  attain 
such  eminence  is  a  duty  every  physician  owes  alike  to  his  pro- 
fession and  to  his  patients.  It  is  due  to  the  latter,  as  without  it 
he  can  not  command  their  respect  and  confidence,  and  to  both, 
because  no  scientific  attainments  can  compensate  for  want  of 
correct  moral  principles.  It  is  a'so  incumbent  upon  the  faculty 
to  be  temperate  in  all  things,  for  the  practice  of  physic  requires 
the  unremitting  exercise  of  a  clear  and  vigorous  understanding; 
and,  on  emergencies,  ^br  which  no  professional  man  should  be 
unprepared,  a  steady  band,  an  acute  eye.  and  an  unclouded  head 
may  be  essential  to  the  well-being,  and  even  to  the  life,  of  a 
fellow-creature. 

Section  3.  It  is  derogatory  to  the  dignity  of  the  profession 
to  resort  to  public  advertisements,  or  private  cards,  or  handbills, 
inviting  the  attention  of  individuals  affected  with  particular 
diseases — publicly  offering  advice  and  medicine  to  the  poor 
gratis,  or  promising  radical  cures;  or  to  puWisli  cases  and 
operations  in  the  daily  prints,  or  suffer  such  publications  to  be 
made  ;  to  invite  laymen  to  be  present  at  operations,  to  boast  of 
cures  and  remedies,  to  adduce  certificates  of  skill  and  success, 
or  to  perform  .any  other  similar  acts.  These  are  the  ordinary- 
practices  of  empirics,  and  are  highly  reprehensible  in  a  regular 
physician. 

Section  4.  Equally  derogatory  to  professional  character  is 
it  for  a  physician  to  hold  a  patent  for  any  surgical  instrument 
or  medicine ;  or  to  dispense  a  secret  nostrum,  whether  it  be  the 
composition  or  exclusive  property  of  himself  or  of  others.  For, 
if  such  nostrum  be  of  real  efiicacy,  any  concealment  regflrding 
it  is  inconsistent  with  beneficence  and  professional  Uberality; 
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and  if  mystery  alone  give  it  value  and  importance,  such  craft 
imi)lies  either  disgraceful  ignorance  or  fraudulent  avarice.  It  is 
also  reprehensible  for  physicians  to  give  certificates  attesting  the 
efficacy  of  patent  or  secret  medicines,  or  in  any  w.ay  to  promote 
the  use  of  them. 

The  late  Alexander  H.  Stevens,  in  his  acknowledgment 
of  the  honor  of  an  election  to  the  presidency  of  the  Ameri- 
can Medical  Association,  at  its  first  annual  meeting  in  1848, 
spoke  of  the  profession  of  medicine  in  the  following  terms  : 
"  Our  profession,  gentlemen,  is  the  link  that  unites  Science 
and  Philanthropy.  It  is  one  of  the  strongest  ligaments 
that  binds  together  the  elements  of  societj-.  It  teaches  the 
rich  their  dependence,  and  elevates  the  poor  to  a  sense  of 
the  innate  dignity  of  their  nature.  Its  aim  is  to  add  to  the 
comfort  and  duration  of  human  life.  In  a  country  where 
population  is  not  crowding  on  the  means  of  subsistence,  and 
■where  every  individual  has  the  largest  opportunity  of  pro- 
moting his  own  happiness  and  of  perpetuating  it  in  his  pos- 
terity, the  medical  profession,  entirely  philanthropic  in  its 
objects,  more  intimately  connected  with  the  pursuits  of 
science  than  the  other  learned  professions,  and  not  over- 
shadowed by  an  hereditary  aristocracy,  enjoys  pre-eminent- 
ly a  high  social  position,  and,  for  all  legitimate  objects,  a 
commensurate  influence."  Eulogiums  equally  glowing,  in 
view  of  its  beneficent  objects,  have  come  from  speakers  and 
writers  not  of  the  medical  profession.  It  is  not  a  small 
thing  to  belong  to  a  profession  so  much  honored,  and  plain- 
ly it  is  the  duty  of  its  members  to  do  nothing  to  impair, 
but  everything  to  sustain  and  promote,  its  honorable  char- 
acter. It  may  be  said  tliat  the  sentiments  expressed  in  re- 
lation to  the  "  duties  for  the  support  of  professional  charac- 
ter," contained  in  the  two  first  sections  under  this  head,  are 
mere  truisms  and  platitudes.  This  maybe  said  with  regard 
to  any  collection  of  ethical  principles  for  the  regulation  of 
human  conduct.  Experience  shows  the  importance  of  the 
embodiment  in  language  of  moral  principles  pertaining  to 
other  of  the  relations  of  life,  and  there  is  reason  to  believe 
that  this  portion  of  the  code  has  had  not  an  inconsiderable 
influence  upon  the  character  of  the  profession  by  inciting 
its  members  to  become  worthy  of  it,  and  to  render  it  still 
more  worthy  of  the  estimation  in  which  it  is  generally  held 
by  the  public. 

There  can  be  no  difference  of  opinion  in  the  minds  of 
worthy  physicians  as  to  the  acts  which  in  the  third  section 
of  this  article  are  specified  as  derogatory  to  the  dignity  of 
the  profession.  But  the  propriety  of  the  interdiction  of 
these  acts  by  the  code  is  not  always  appreciated  by  the 
public.  As  a  reason  for  their  being  interdicted  as  "  hio-hlv 
reprehensible  in  a  regular  physician,"  it  suffices  to  say  that 
"  they  arc  the  ordinary  practices  of  empirics."  The  public 
should  understand  that  these  practices  are  criteria  of  irreo-u- 
lar  or  unworthy  practitioners.  With  this  understanding,  if 
persons  consent  to  be  influenced  by  such  acts,  the  responsi- 
bility for  consequences  lies  with  themselves.  The  credulity 
in  regard  to  therapeutics  which  is  inherent  in  the  minds  of 
many  will  doubtless  always  afi'ord  encouragement  for  a  con- 
tinuance of  the  various  meretricious  methods  of  obtaining 
credit  for  superior  medical  or  surgical  skill 


ent  places,  which  come  under  the  head  of  etiquette  rather 
than  ethics.  In  the  city  of  New  York  it  would  be  deemed 
unbecoming  to  insert  a  card  with  residence  and  ofiice  hours, 
or  a  notice  of  removal,  in  a  medical  journal,  and  still  more 
in  a  newspaper  or  any  non-medical  periodical.  But  in  some 
other  cities  such  notices  in  a  medical  journal  are  not  looked 
upon  as  improper,  and  in  some  parts  of  the  country  even 
advertisements  in  newspapers  by  physicians,  stating  that 
they  are  candidates  for  practice,  are  not  objected  to.  In 
Paris  a  professional  door-plate  is  a  deviation  from  propriety. 
In  New  York  a  door-plate  or  sign,  modest  in  its  proportions 
as  in  other  regards,  is  the  rule.  But  in  some  places  the 
traditional  "  doctor's  shingle  "  is  a  board  which,  in  size  and 
conspicuousness,  would  answer  for  a  drug-shop,  with,  per- 
haps, an  arrangement  for  illumination  at  night.  In  these 
and  other  matters  falling  in  the  category  of  conventional 
rules,  it  is,  to  say  the  least,  not  in  good  taste  for  any  one  to 
go  beyond  the  limits  which  custom  defines. 

The  grounds  for  the  injunction  not  to  patent  remedies 
or  surgical  instruments,  and  not  to  dispense  secret  nostrums, 
are  not  always  appreciated  by  the  public.  Some  appear  to 
think  that  it  is  dictated  by  jealousy  or  professional  preju- 
dice. The  reasons  are  concisely  but  clearly  stated  in  the 
code.  Imagine  Jenner  to  have  applied  for  a  patent  giving 
exclusive  property  in  vaccination,  or  keeping  it  a  secret ! 
How  different  would  the  names  of  those  identified  with  the 
discovery  and  introduction  of  anaesthesia  in  surgical  and 
medical  practice  appear  in  history  had  the  attempt  not 
been  made  to  withhold  from  the  profession  and  the  public 
the  agent  employed,  and  to  secure  a  proprietary  interest 
therein  I  Here,  as  in  all  other  instances,  the  restrictions  of 
the  code  of  ethics  have  reference  to  the  welfare  of  the  com- 
munity, and  not  to  the  selfish  interests  of  the  medical  pro- 
fession. 

Aet.  U.— Professional  Services  of  Physicians  to  each  other. 
Section  1.  All  practitioners  of  medicine,  their  wives,  and 
their  children  while  under  the  paternal  care,  are  entitled  to  the 
gratuitous  services  of  any  one  or  more  of  the  faculty  residing 
near  them,  whose  assistance  may  be  desired.  A  physician  afflict- 
ed with  disease  is  usually  an  incompetent  judge  of  his  own  case ; 
and  the  natural  anxiety  and  solicitude  which  be  experiences  at 
the  sickness  of  a  wife,  a  child,  or  any  otie  who,  by  the  ties  of 
consanguinity,  is  rendered  peculiarly  dear  to  him,  tend  to  ob- 
scure his  judgment,  and  produce  timidity  and  irresolution  in  his 
practice.  Under  such  circumstances,  medical  men  are  peculiarly 
dependent  upon  eachotlier,  and  kind  ofBcesand  professional  aid 
sliould  always  be  clieerfully  and  gratuitously  afforded.  Visits 
ought  not,  however,  to  be  obtruded  officiously,  as  such  unasked 
civility  may  give  rise  to  embarrassment,  or  interfere  with  that 
choice  on  which  confidence  depends.  But  if  a  distant  member 
of  the  faculty,  whose  circumstances  are  afliuent,  request  attend- 
ance, and  an  honorarium  be  offered,  it  should  not  be  declined  ; 
for  no  pecuniary  obligation  ought  to  be  imposed  which  the 
party  receiving  it  would  wish  not  to  incur. 

Proper  delicacy  as  regards  visiting  their  brethren  in 
sickness  is  not  always  observed  by  medical  men.  From  the 
best  of  motives,  the  professional  friends  and  neighbors  of  a 
sick  physician  are  apt  to  call  upon  him,  inquire  into  his 
case,  proffering  their  opinions  and  advice,  without  any  con- 


There  are  certain  conventional  rules,  differing  in  differ-  |  cert  between  them,  and  the  result  is  that  a  medical  patient 
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may  receive  no  systematic  treatment ;  he  is  more  poorly 
cared  for  in  this  respect  than  the  poorest  of  non-medical 
patients.  He  often  can  not,  without  much  embarrassment, 
exercise  the  privilege  of  the  latter  in  selecting  the  advisers 
whom  lie  would  prefer.  lie  should  not  be  deprived  of  this 
privilege,  and  the  greatest  care  should  be  taken  to  secure  it 
for  him.  Except  in  cases  where  close  intimacy  dictates  a 
deviation  from  the  rule,  a  physician  should  not  ask  to  see 
another  physician  in  illness  until  requested  to  do  so.  The 
manifestation  of  interest  and  sympathy  should  be  limited  to 
kind  messages  and  inquiries  through  others.  It  is  as  im- 
portant to  a  physician  who  is  sick  as  to  others,  to  have  a 
regularly  selected  physician  in  attendance,  and  consulta- 
tions, if  desired,  should  be  had  in  the  same  way  as  in  other 
cases. 

Natuniily  and  properly,  medical  services  rendered  to 
7ncnibers  of  the  profession  should  be  gratuitous.  The  rule 
with  regard  to  an  honorarium,  however,  is  a  sound  one  in 
this  application  :  namely,  one  has  no  right  to  impose  a  pecu- 
niary obligation  when  it  is  distinctly  against  the  wishes  of 
the  party  receiving  the  services.  This  rule  is  applicable 
here  as  in  other  eases.  A  request  to  present  a  bill  for  ser- 
vices, however,  should  never  be  made.  Such  a  request  im- 
plies an  expectation  that  it  will  not  be  complied  with.  Any 
pecuniary  acknowledgment  by  a  member  of  the  profession 
for  medical  services  should  be  made  strictly  as  an  honora- 
rium. 

Art.    III. —  Of  the  Duties  of  Physicians  as  respects    Vicarious 
Offices. 

Section  1.  The  atlairs  of  life,  the  pursuit  of  health,  and  the 
various  accidents  and  contingencies  to  which  a  medical  man  is 
peculiarly  exposed,  sometimes  require  him  temporarily  to  with- 
draw from  his  duties  to  his  patients,  and  to  rcipiest  some  of  his 
professional  brethren  to  officiate  for  him.  Compliance  with 
this  request  is  an  act  of  courtesy,  which  should  always  bo  per- 
formed with  the  utmost  consideration  for  the  interest  and  char- 
acter of  the  family  physician,  and,  when  exercised  for  a  short 
period,  all  the  pecuniary  obligations  for  such  service  should  be 
awarded  to  him.  But  if  a  member  of  the  profession  neglect  his 
business  in  quest  of  pleasure  and  amusement,  he  can  not  be  con- 
sidered as  entitled  to  the  advantages  of  the  frequent  and  long- 
contimied  exercise  of  this  fraternal  courtesy  without  awarding 
to  the  pliysician  who  officiates  the  fees_  arising  from  the  dis- 
charge of  his  professional  duties. 

In  ol)stetricnl  and  important  surgical  cases,  which  give  rise 
to  unusual  fatigue,  anxiety,  and  responsibility,  it  is  just  that  the 
fees  accruing  therefrom  should  be  awarded  to  tlie  pliysician  who 
officiates. 

The  code  of  ethics  defines  the  line  of  conduct  in  many 
instances  of  which  it  may  be  said  that  a  proper  courtesy  and 
sense  of  honor  shoidd  suffice  without  formal  ethical  rules. 
Assuming  that  an  adequate  degree  of  courtesy  and  sense  of 
honor  belong  to  membersof  the  medical  profession  in  general, 
to  assume  this  for  all  members  would  be  to  claim  for  medicine, 
in  a  moral  point  of  view,  a  position  far  above  that  of  any 
other  pursuit.  Ethical  rules,  therefore,  are  needed  for  a 
greater  or  less  number  of  physicians.  But,  irrespective  of 
any  question  of  moral  delinquency,  rules  are  useful  by  indi- 
cating precisely  what  is  to  be  done  under  certain  circum- 
stances,   thus   preventing    embarrassment   and  saving   the 


trouble  of  discussion  in  particular  instances.  It  is  to  some 
extent  a  popular  impression  that  the  feelings  of  physicians 
toward  each  other  are  rather  repellent  than  attractive.  This 
impression  is  groundless.  There  is  no  class  of  men  among 
whom  fraternal  sentiments  prevail  more  than  among  practi- 
tioners of  medicine.  Personal  antipathies  from  local  jeal- 
ousies, and,  occasionally,  incident  to  differences  in  opinion 
concerning  questions  which  are  considered  as  involving  im- 
portant interests  of  the  profession,  do  not  invalidate  the 
correctness  of  this  statement.  Requests  for  vicarious  offices, 
as  well  as  other  .services  for  professional  brethren,  are  usually 
cheerfully  complied  with. 

Vicarious  offices  offer  an  opportunit}'  for  one  deficient 
in  a  proper  sense  of  honor  to  undermine  the  confidence  of 
patients  in  their  physicians.  This  may  be  done,  not  openly, 
but  insidiously,  by  questions,  expressions  of  surprise,  over- 
assiduous  attentions,  etc.  It  will  do  much  toward  neutraliz- 
ing such  violations  of  honor  if  the  public  be  made  ac- 
quainted with  the  article  of  the  code  which  relates  to  these 
offices.  Patients  will  be  led  to  understand  the  motive 
which  prompts  such  dishonorable  efforts,  and,  so  far  from 
accomplishing  the  objects,  they  will  justly  react  upon  un- 
worthy members  who  act  in  opposition  to  the  spirit  of  the 
code.  It  sometimes  happens  that  a  patient  placed  under 
the  care,  temporarily,  of  a  practitioner,  prefers  that  the  sub- 
stitute should  continue  permanently  in  charge.  A  patient 
may  express  a  wish  to  that  effect  from  a  feeling  that  it  is 
an  act  of  courtesy  to  do  so,  at  the  same  time,  perhaps,  be- 
ing anxious  that  the  ftimily  physician  should  resume  his 
services.  In  order  to  avoid  all  difficulties,  the  physician 
who  has  performed  vicarious  offices  in  any  case  should  re- 
lin(]uish  the  case,  as  soon  as  these  offices  are  no  longer 
needed,  into  the  hands  of  the  physician  for  whom  he  has 
acted,  without  any  explanation  or  discussion  with  the  pa- 
tient or  friends.  If  requested  to  remain  in  charge,  he  should 
positively  decline.  The  family  physician,  after  having  been 
reinstated,  is  then,  of  course,  free  to  act  in  conjunction  with 
the  wishes  of  the  patient  and  friends,  as  regards  the  con- 
tinued attend.ance  of  his  substitute,  either  in  consultation 
or  in  charge  of  the  case. 

The  rules  in  regard  to  fees  being  clearly  stated,  there 
need  be  no  embarrassment  nor  discussion  on  this  score  in 
particular  cases. 

Art.  IV. — Of  the   Duties  of  Physicians   in   Regard   to    Con- 
saltations. 

Section  1.  A  regular  medical  education  furnishes  the  only 
jirosumptive  evidence  of  professional  abilities  and  acquirements, 
and  ought  to  be  the  only  acknowledged  right  of  an  individual 
to  the  exercise  and  honors  of  his  profession.  Nevertheless,  as 
in  consultations  the  good  of  the  patient  is  the  solo  object  in 
view,  and  this  is  often  dependent  on  personal  coutidence,  no  in- 
telligent regular  practitioner,  who  has  a  license  to  practice  from 
some  medical  board  of  known  and  .acknowledged  respectability, 
recognized  by  this  association,  and  who  is  in  good  moral  and 
professional  standing  in  the  place  in  which  he  resides,  should  be 
fastidiously  excluded  from  fello.vship,  or  his  aid  refused  in  con- 
sultation, when  it  is  requested  by  the  patient.  But  no  one  can 
be  considered  as  a  regular  practitioner  or  a  fit  associate  in  con- 
sultation whose  practice  is  based  on  an  exclusive  dogma,  to  the 
rejection  of  the  accumulated  experience  of  the  profession,  and 
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of  the  aids  actaally  furnished  by  anatomy,  physiology,  pathology, 
and  organic  chemistry. 

The  foregoing  section  has  of  late  been  made  the  subject 
of  much  discussion.  Of  the  entire  code  this  section  alone 
has  occasioned  dissension.  The  writer  of  these  remarks  is 
one  of  many  who  think  that  tlie  code  is  here  open  to  objec- 
tion, not,  however,  in  spirit  or  intent,  but  in  phraseology. 
The  last  sentence  is  the  part  concerning  which  an  objection 
may  fairly  be  raised.  At  the  time  when  the  code  was 
adopted  by  the  American  Medical  Association,  the  irregular 
practitioners,  so-called,  were,  for  the  most  part,  uneducated 
men,  whose  practice  was  not  only  based  on  an  exclusive  dog- 
ma, but,  professedly,  to  the  "  rejection  of  the  accumulated  ex- 
perience of  the  pi'ofession,  and  of  the  aids  actually  furnished 
by  anatomy,  physiology,  pathology,  and  organic  chemistry." 
They  were  "steam  doctors,  or  Thomsoniaiis,"  "botanical  or 
herb  doctors,"  "eclectics,"  and  the  like.  A  system  of  prac- 
tice based  on  the  dogmas  of  Hahnemann  had  not  then  ac- 
quired a  hold  on  popular  favor.  A  considerable  number  of 
those  who  became  horaceopathic  practitioners,  as  they  are 
termed,  were  from  the  ranks  of  the  medical  profession,  and 
had  received  a  regular  medical  education.  Since  the  adop- 
tion of  the  code,  this  system  has  obtained  a  legal  recogni- 
tion. It  has  its  societies,  colleges,  and  journals.  The 
homoeopathic  practitioners  are  an  organized  class,  distinct 
from  the  regular  profession.  They  are  candidates  for  prac- 
tice on  the  ground  of  a  radical  distinction  in  their  thera- 
peutical system,  and  it  is  on  this  ground  that  patients  elect 
their  services.  Meanwhile,  other  systems  in  antagonism  to 
the  regular  profession  are  comparatively  insignificant  as 
regards  the  number  of  practitioners  and  of  patients. 

It  is  fair  to  conclude  that  the  framers  of  the  code  had 
no  feeling  of  illiberality,  and  no  intention  to  interfere  with 
the  practice  of  medicine,  under  any  circumstances,  in  the 
cause  of  humanity.  .The  code  declares  explicitly  that  "  in 
consultations  the  good  of  the  patient  is  the  sole  object  in 
view,"  and  enjoins  against  declining  consultations  on  tiie 
score  of  fastidiousness.  The  restrictions  of  the  code  are 
in  no  wise  inconsistent  with  the  demands  of  humanity  in 
cases  of  emergency.  In  saying  that  certain  practitioners 
are  not  to  be  considered  as  regular  or  fit  associates  in  con- 
sultation, it  is  neither  said  nor  implied  that  a  physician 
should  not  see  a  patient  even  with  these  practitioners  when 
humanity  requires  him  to  do  so.  The  tenor  and  spirit  of 
the  code  throughout  are  opposed  to  any  act  of  professional 
inhumanity.  Moreover,  in  particular  cases,  the  physician 
must  be  the  judge  of  his  duty  in  this  regard.  Practically, 
there  need  be  no  difficulty  in  deciding  how  to  obey  the 
dictates  of  humanity,  and,  at  the  same  time,  conform  to  tha 
code,  under  the  guidance  of  a  conscientious  regard  for  both. 
The  objectionable  point  in  the  code  is  that  which  makes 
"a  practice  based  on  an  exclusive  dogma"  the  ground  of  a 
refusal  to  meet  practitioners  in  consultation.  This  is  not  a 
valid  objection.  Any  physician  has  a  right  either  to  origi- 
nate or  adopt  an  exclusive  dogma,  however  irrational  or 
absurd  it  may  be.  Dogmas  have  prevailed  more  or  less  in 
the  past  history  of  medicine.  If  in  a  consultation  there  be 
lack  of  agreement  respecting  either  diagnosis  or  treatment, 
the  code  indicates  in  another  article  precisely  the  course 


to  be  pursued.  The  true  ground  for  refusing  fellowship  in 
consultations,  as  in  other  respects,  is  a  name  and  an  organi- 
zation distinct  from  and  opposed  to  the  medical  profession. 
Whenever  practitioners  assume  a  distinctive  appellation, 
thereby  assuming  to  represent  an  essentially  distinct  system 
of  practice,  taking  an  attitude  of  antagonism  to  the  regular 
profession,  seeking  popular  favor  on  the  ground  that  they 
belong  to  a  "  new  school  "  based  on  truth  and  productive 
of  good,  whereas  the  regular  profession  belong  to  an  "  old 
school "  based  on  error  and  productive  of  harm — how  can 
there  be  fellowship  either  in  consultations  or  in  other  re- 
spects ?  If  they  who  thus  assume  an  attitude  of  antagonism 
to  the  medical  profession  conscientiously  hold  to  the  dis- 
tinctive tenets  which,  as  they  profess,  are  the  ground  of  their 
antagonism,  how  can  they  consistently  desire  to  meet  mem- 
bers of  the  latter  in  consultation,  and,  with  opposing  views 
of  therapeutics,  how  could  such  consultations  accomplish 
"  the  sole  object  in  view,"  namely,  "  the  good  of  the  pa- 
tient"? If,  as  is  asserted,  homoeopathy  has  practically  been 
abandoned  by  most  of  those  who  practice  under  this  name, 
or  so  modified  that  the  modes  of  treatment  in  cases  of  dis- 
ease are  not  essentially  different  from  those  of  the  regular 
profession,  why  retain  the  separate  organization  and  the 
name,  which  imply  to  the  public  a  radical  therapeutic  dis- 
tinction ?  If  the  assertion  be  true,  the  name  and  the  or- 
ganization being  retained,  professional  fellowship  is  rendered 
thereby  immoral  on  the  ground  of  complicity  in  a  fraud 
upon  the  public.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  body  from 
which  the  code  emanated — namely,  the  American  Medical 
Association — will  adopt  such  modifications  in  the  phraseolo- 
gy of  this  section  as  will  place  restrictions  on  consultation, 
not  on  the  ground  of  doctrines  or  forms  of  belief,  but  on 
separation  from  and  avowed  antagonism  to  the  medical  pro- 
fession. Under  no  circumstances  can  there  consistently  be 
fellowship  with  any  class  of  practitioners  who  adopt  a  dis- 
tinctive title  as  a  trade-mark,  and  who  are  banded  in  order 
to  impair  the  confidence  of  the  public  in  the  medical  pro- 
fession.* To  take  the  ground  that,  because  the  Legislature 
of  a  State  has  placed   on  an  equal  legal  footing  different 


*  The  action  of  the  British  Medical  Association  is  in  accordance 
with  this  view.  The  two  following  resolutions  are  quoted  from  a  series 
adopted  by  that  body : 

"  Resolved,  Thut  homcEopathip  practitioners,  through  the  press,  the 
platform,  and  the  pulpit,  have  endeavored  to  heap  contempt  upon  the 
practice  ol  medicine  and  surgerj,  as  lollowed  by  members  of  this  asso- 
ciation, and  by  the  profession  at  large. 

"  Hesolved,  That  for  these  reasons  it  is  derogatory  to  the  honor  of 
members  of  this  association  to  hold  any  liind  of  professional  inter- 
course with  homoeopathic  practitioners."  — •  Vide  "  British  Medical 
Journal,"  June  10,  1S82. 

In  these  resolutions  the  repudiation  of  homoeopathic  piactitioners 
is  based  on  their  attitude  toward  the  practice  of  medicine  as  followed 
by  the  profession  at  large,  and  not  on  the  dogmas  which  they  profess, 
although  in  another  resolution  the  latter  are  characterized  as  "utterly 
opposed  to  science  and  common  sense,  as  well  as  completely  at  vari- 
ance with  the  experience  of  the  medical  profession."  Another  resolu- 
tion is,  "  That  there  are  three  classes  of  practitioners  who  ought  not  to 
be  members  of  this  association  [British  Medical]  :  1.  Real  homoeopathic 
practitioners  ;  2.  Those  who  practice  homoeopathy  in  combination  with 
other  systems  of  treatment ;  and  3.  Those  who  under  various  pretences 
meet  in  consultation,  or  hold  professional  intercourse  with  those  who 
practice  homoeopathy." 
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classes  of  practitioners,  those  of  one  class  can  not  refuse 
to  consult  with  those  of  another  class,  is  as  absurd  as  to 
assert  that  a  Jewish  rabbi  is  bound  to  exchange  pulpits 
with  Christian  ministers,  or  the  latter  to  affiliate  with  Mor- 
mon elders  for  the  reason  that,  in  tiie  eye  of  the  law,  in  this 
(country,  all  religious  denominations  have  equal  rights.  The 
]>eople  demand  of  their  legislators  the  enactment  of  laws 
for  the  protection  of  life,  liberty,  and  property,  but  they  do 
not  look  to  them  for  the  institution  or  the  interpretation  of 
codes  of  ethics.  If  homceopathic  practitioners  abandon  the 
organization  and  the  name,  provided  they  have  received  a 
"  regular  medical  education,"  there  need  be  no  restrictions 
on  consultations  other  than  those  belonging  to  other  portions 
(if  the  code,  whatever  therapeutical  doctrines  they  may  hold. 
There  are  many,  not  of  the  medical  profession,  who 
ii.ivi^  bi!en  !(■(!  to  believe  that  its  members  are  bound  to 
w]ihold  antiquated  traditional  doctrines.  Many  seem  to 
tliink  that  the  "  old-school  practitioners,"  as  they  are  deri- 
sively called,  are  committed  to  a  system  of  practice  expressed 
by  tiie  term  allopathy.  All  medical  men  know  that,  so  far 
from  these  popular  notions  being  true,  they  are  quite  the 
reverse  of  truth.  The  term  allopathy  originated  with 
riaiiiiemann,  and  was  intended  to  denote  a  doctrine  the  op- 
posite to  homoeopathy.  It  is  simply  a  term  of  reproach, 
it  has  no  pertinency  as  applied  to  the  medical  profession. 
As  is  well  known  by  all  conversant  with  the  history  of  medi- 
cine, doctrines  and  practice  undergo  changes  in  proportion 
to  the  advancement  in  the  sgvcral  branches  of  medical 
knowledge  and  accumulated  experience.  The  tendency,  cer- 
t:iinly,  within  the  last  half  century  has  been  to  adopt  new 
views  too  readily,  not  heeding  sufficiently  the  restraint  of  a 
rational  conservatism.  It  is  desirable  that  the  public  should 
understand  that  the  medical  profession  is  in  no  sense  a  sect, 
as  implied  by  the  name  allopathy.  It  allows  the  utmost  lati- 
tude of  opinion.  The  sectarians  in  medicine  are  those  who 
iiave  professed  faith  in  tenets  to  which  they  are  bound,  at 
least  ostensibly,  to  adhere.  Opinions  held  by  members  of 
the  regular  profession,  however  at  variance  with  those  gen- 
erally entertained,  and  however  absurd,  may  fairly  give  rise 
to  criticism  and  ridicule,  but  they  can  not  be  made  occa- 
sions for  professional  discipline.  With  a  proper  under.stand- 
ing  of  the  reasons  which  actuate  members  of  the  medical  pro- 
fession in  declining  to  meet  irregular  practitioners,  their 
action  can  not  be  attributed  to  either  jealousy  or  prejudice. 
Their  action,  indeed,  may  involve  the  sacrifice  of  personal 
interests,  and  it  concerns  the  public  welfare  not  less  than  the 
dignity  and  honor  of  the  profession.  Let  the  statement  be 
repeated,  until  no  longer  necessary  for  the  information  of  the 
[nililic,  that  there  are  no  allopathic  practitioners  of  medicine. 
A  regular  member  of  the  medical  profession  should  never 
even  tacitly  admit  the  propriety  of  this  designation.  Let 
it  be  understood  by  the  public,  as  well  as  by  the  profession, 
liuit  there  is  no  necessity  for  a  schismatic  separation  from 
the  regular  profession  on  account  of  any  peculiarity  of  doc- 
trine. Such  a  separation  is  not  from  necessity,  but  for  the 
purpose  of  obtaining  practice.  That  it  is  successful  for 
tiiat  end,  observation  shows.  Why  it  is  so  is  a  question  in 
psychology,  the  discussion  of  which  would  be  out  of  place 
here. 


Section  2.  In  consultations,  no  rivalship  or  jealousy  should 
be  indulged ;  candor,  probity,  and  all  due  respect  should  be 
exercised  toward  the  physician  having  charge  of  the  case. 

Section  7.  All  discussions  in  consultation  siiould  be  held  as 
secret  and  confidential.  Neither  by  words  nor  manner  should 
any  of  the  parties  to  a  consultation  assert  or  insinuate  that  any 
part  of  the  treatment  pursued  did  not  receive  his  assent.  The 
responsibility  must  be  equally  divided  between  the  medical  at- 
tendants— they  must  eipially  share  tlie  credit  of  success  as  well 
as  the  blame  of  failure. 

Section  10.  A  physician  who  is  called  upon  to  consult 
should  observe  the  most  honorable  and  scrupulous  regard  for 
the  character  and  standing  of  the  practitioner  in  attendance; 
the  practice  of  the  latter,  if  necessary,  should  be  justified  as 
far  as  it  can  be  consistently  with  a  conscientious  regard  for 
truth,  and  no  hint  or  insinuation  should  be  thrown  out  which 
could  impair  the  confidence  reposed  in  him,  or  affect  his  repu- 
tation. The  coiisidting  physician  should  also  carefully  refrain 
from  any  of  tho.se  extraordinary  attentions  or  assiduities  which 
are  too  often  practiced  by  tlie  dishonest  for  the  base  ]iiirpose  of 
gaining  apphmse,  or  ingratiating  themselves  into  the  favor  of 
families  and  individuals. 

These  three  sections  of  Article  IV,  although  not  occur- 
ring consecutively  in  the  code,  arc  here  collocated  because 
they  contain  ethical  rules  which  have  reference  to  the  rela- 
tions of  consulting  with  attending  phy.siidans. 

Reference  may  be  made  again  to  the  popular  errors  con- 
cerning consultations  which  prevail  to  some  extent  among 
members  of  the  medical  profession.  One  of  these  errors 
is  that  a  consultation,  when  requested  by  patients  or  their 
friends,  implies,  as  a  matter  of  course,  dissatisfaction  with 
the  services  of  the  physician  in  attendance.  The  request 
should  never  be  considered  in  that  light.  Connected  with 
this  error  is  another,  namely,  that  it  is  the  office  of  a  con- 
sulting physician  to  pronounce  a  judicial  decision  respect- 
ing the  treatment  which  has  been  pursued,  or  which  is 
being  pursued,  by  the  physician  with  whom  he  is  requested 
to  con.sult.  This  is  not  the  office  of  a  consulting  physician. 
He  should  be  reserved  in  forming  an  opinion  as  to  past 
treatment,  inasmuch  as  the  case  was  not  under  his  observa- 
tion, and  it  would  be  unfair  to  judge  of  circumstances  which 
he  had  not  observed ;  hence,  an  opinion  unfavorable  to  the 
past  treatment,  if  indiscreetly  formeil  and  still  more  indis- 
creetly uttered  to  any  but  the  attending  physician,  might 
do  the  latter  great  injustice.  Whatever  judgment  he  may 
form  respecting  the  treatment  which  is  being  pursued,  is 
for  the  physician  in  attendance,  and  for  no  one  else.  .Still 
another  error  is  to  ;i.ssume  that  a  physician  in  consultation 
hits  more  knowledge  or  skill  than  the  attending  physician, 
and  that,  consequently,  the  latter  is  to  be  subordinate  to 
the  former  in  the  management  of  a  case.  A  consulting 
physician  may  or  may  not  be  the  superior  in  knowledge  or 
skill.  Not  infrequently  a  physician  is  called  in  consulta- 
tion for  the  reason  that  he  hiis  given  special  attention  to 
the  disease  from  which  the  patient  is  suffering ;  but,  exclu- 
sive of  these  instances,  a  consultation  should  by  no  means 
imply,  as  a  matter  of  course,  a  superiority  of  the  consulting 
physician.  These  errors,  prevailing  somewhat  in  the  pro- 
fession, have  a  much  larger  popular  prevalence.  It  is  owing 
to  their  prevalence  that  medical  consultations  are  not  more 
frequent.     Patients  and  their  friends  often  hesitate  to  pro- 
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pose  a  consultation  from  a  desire  not  to  imply  want  of  con- 
fidence in  the  attending  physician.  The  physician  is  often 
reluctant  to  propose  it  lest  the  proposal  be  considered  as  a 
confession  of  deficient  self-confidence,  or  because  he  is  dis- 
trustful of  the  one  who  is  likely  to  be  called  in  consultation, 
and  who  is,  perhaps,  his  rival  or  competitor  in  practice.  Let 
these  errors  in  the  profession  and  in  the  public  mind  be  re- 
moved, and  consultations  will  be  much  more  frequent  than 
they  now  are.  So  far  as  the  physician  is  concerned,  a  con- 
sultation with  those  whom  he  can  conscientiously  meet  on 
terms  of  fellowship,  and  in  whose  honor  he  can  trust,  is  a 
source  of  much  relief  and  comfort.  Aside  from  any  assist- 
ance which  he  may  derive  from  it,  the  responsibility  of  the 
case  is  divider],  and  his  hands  are  strengthened  by  the  in- 
creased confidence  of  those  most  interested.  Moreover, 
rightly  conducted  consultations  tend  to  enhance  popular 
regard  for  the  medical  profession ;  hence,  it  is  much  to  be 
desired  that  the  public  should  have  correct  ideas  on  this 
subject. 

The  true  ground  for  a  medical  consultation  is  the  bene- 
fit which  may  be  derived  by  bringing  the  judgment  of  two 
or  more  minds  to  bear  upon  a  case.  There  are  few  things  in 
human  life  which  are  generally  considered  more  precious 
than  health,  and  there  are  few  calamities  which,  in  the  minds 
of  most  persons,  it  is  more  desirable  to  postpone  than  death. 
It  is,  therefore,  a  singular  anomaly  that  conferences  on  mat- 
ters of  far  less  importance  than  those  relating  to  health  and 
life,  such  as  business  interests,  politics,  social  life,  etc.,  are 
more  frequent  than  medical  consultations.  In  cases  of  dis- 
ease, these  are  frequently  delayed  until  the  condition  of  the 
patient  is  hojseless,  and  when  no  real  benefit  can  possibly  be 
derived  from  them.  Not  only  should  they  be  had  earlier, 
but  they  should  not  be  limited  to  cases  in  which  there  is 
more  or  less  immediate  danger.  The  fact  that  they  are  apt 
to  be  thus  limited  renders  them  a  source  of  apprehension  to 
patients,  and,  for  this  reason,  they  are  sometimes  delayed. 

The  public  should  understand  it  to  be  a  point  of  honor 
with  honorable  members  of  the  profession  to  hold  every- 
thing which  takes  place  in  consultation  as  secret  and  con- 
fidentiah  It  should  be  understood  that  it  is  improper  to 
ask  such  questions  of  the  attending  physician  as  "  What  did 
the  physician  in  consultation  say  ? "  "  Did  he  make  any 
change  in  the  treatment  ? "  etc. ;  or  of  the  consulting  phy- 
sician, "Does  the  attending  physician  understand  the  case?" 
"Has  he  treated  it  properly  ?"  etc.  Sometimes  friends  of  a 
patient,  who  are  not  members  of  the  medical  profession, 
wish  to  be  present  at  a  consultation.  This  is  never  allowa- 
ble. As  it  may  be  a  matter  of  delicacy  for  the  attending 
physician  to  request  them  to  retire,  this  should,  if  omitted 
by  him,  always  be  done  by  the  physician  in  consultation. 
A  consulting  physician  is  placed  in  a  most  constrained  situ- 
ation if,  as  is  sometimes  done,  the  physician  in  attendance 
requests  friends  of  the  patient  to  be  present.  The  request 
should  not  be  acceded  to.  If  the  attending  physician  ask 
of  the  consulting  physician,  in  the  presence  of  patients  or 
friends,  if  there  be  agreement,  the  answer  should  be  frank 
and  positive.  The  consulting  physician  may  sometimes 
make  this  statement  of  his  own  accord,  but  it  is  gratuitous, 
and  may  be  ofiensive  if  made  without  any  intimation  of  a 


want  of  confidence  in  the  attending  physician,  or  in  an  as- 
suming, patronizing  manner.  Unless  there  be  a  difference 
of  opinion,  which  is  provided  for  in  another  section  of  this 
article  of  the  code,  an  imperative  duty  of  a  consulting  phy- 
sician is  to  sustain  and  promote  confidence  in  the  attending 
physician.  In  this  way,  as  well  as  by  any  suggestions  which 
he  may  have  made  in  relation  to  treatment,  he  contributes 
to  the  "  good  of  the  patient." 

Section  3.  In  consultations,  the  attending  physician  should 
be  the  lirst  to  propose  the  necessary  questions  to  the  sick,  after 
which  the  consulting  physician  should  have  the  opportunity  to 
make  such  further  inquiries  of  the  patient  as  may  be  necessary 
to  satisfy  him  of  the  true  character  of  the  case.  Both  physicians 
should  then  retire  to  a  private  place  for  deliberation;  and  the 
one  first  in  attendance  should  communicate  the  directions  agreed 
upon  to  the  patient  or  his  friends,  as  well  as  any  opinions  which 
it  may  be  thought  proper  to  express.  But  no  statement  or  dis- 
cussion of  it  should  take  place  before  the  patient  or  liis  friends, 
except  in  the  presence  of  all  the  faculty  attending,  and  by  their 
common  consent ;  and  no  opinions  or  prognostications  should  be 
delivered  which  are  not  the  result  of  previous  deUberation  and 
concurrence. 

Section  4.  In  consultations,  the  physician  in  attendance 
should  deliver  his  opinion  first;  and,  when  there  are  several  con- 
sulting, they  should  deliver  their  opinions  in  the  order  in  which 
they  have  been  called  in.  No  decision,  however,  should  restrain 
the  attending  physician  from  making  such  variation  in  the 
mode  of  treatment  as  any  subsequent  unexpected  change  in  the 
character  of  the  case  may  demand.  But  such  variation  and  the 
reasons  for  it  ought  to  be  carefully  detailed  at  the  next  meet- 
ing in  consultation.  The  same  privilege  belongs  also  to  the 
consulting  physician  if  he  is  sent  for  in  an  emergency,  when 
the  regular  attendant  is  out  of  the  way,  and  similar  explana- 
tions must  be  made  by  him  at  the  next  consultation. 

Section  5.  The  utmost  punctuality  should  be  observed  in  the 
visits  of  physicians  when  they  are  to  hold  consultation  together, 
and  this  is  generally  practicable,  for  society  has  been  consider- 
ate enough  to  allow  the  plea  of  a  professional  engagement  to 
take  precedence  of  all  others,  and  to  be  an  ample  reason  for 
the  relinquishment  of  any  present  occupation.  But,  as  profes- 
sional engagements  may  sometimes  interfere,  and  delay  one  of 
the  parties,  the  physician  who  first  arrives  should  wait  for  his 
associate  a  reasonable  period,  after  which  the  consultation 
should  be  considered  as  postponed  to  a  new  appointment.  If 
it  be  the  attending  physician  who  is  present,  he  will,  of  course, 
see  the  patient  and  prescribe;  but,  if  it  be  tlie  consulting  one, 
he  should  retire,  except  in  case  of  emergency,  or  when  he  has 
been  called  from  a  considerable  distance,  in  which  latter  case  he 
may  examine  the  patient,  and  give  his  opinion  in  writing,  and 
under  seal,  to  be  delivered  to  his  associate. 

The  above  rules  relate  to  etiquette  in  consultations,  as 
distinct  from  ethics.  Of  less  importance  than  the  latter, 
they  are,  nevertheless,  important.  As  it  is  an  essential  part 
of  the  ofiice  of  a  physician  in  consultation  to  co-operate  in 
all  regards  with  the  physician  in  attendance,  and  to  pro- 
mote the  confidence  of  the  patient,  he  should  take  pains  to 
treat  the  latter  with  becoming  consideration  and  respect. 
The  physician  in  consultation  is  supposed  to  be  present  at 
the  instance  of  the  physician  in  attendance;  he  should  cer- 
tainly decline  to  be  present  if  not  with  the  full  consent  of 
the  latter.  He  is,  in  the  first  place,  to  listen  to  a  recital  of 
the  history  of  the  case  by_the  attending  physician.     This 
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may  be  given  in  the  presence  of  the  patient,  or  not,  as  the 
attending  physician  may  deem  advisable.  Going  into  the 
sick-chamber,  the  attending  physician  should  take  prece- 
dence, and,  if  there  be  more  than  one  physician  in  consulta- 
tion, they  should  follow  in  the  order  in  which  they  have  been 
invited  to  consult  in  the  case.  Following  this  rule  without 
any  formal  demonstrations  will  spare  occasions  for  observ- 
ers to  remark  how  elaborately  polite  doctors  are  to  each 
other  in  consultations.  The  attending  physician  should  al- 
ways be  the  first  to  approach  the  bedside  and  examine  the 
patient,  no  matter  how  intimate  may  be  the  friendly  rela- 
tions of  the  latter  to  the  physician  in  consultation.  It  is  a 
gross  breach  of  propriety  for  a  physician  in  consultation  to 
go  to  the  bedside  at  once  and  proceed  to  an  examination, 
as  if  there  were  no  attending  physician  in  the  case.  lie  is 
to  await  a  request  of  the  attending  physician  to  examine  the 
patient.  Ilis  examination  should,  of  course,  be  sufficiently 
extended,  but  not  beyond  the  data  requisite  for  forming  his 
opinion.  Asking  superfluous  or  irrelevant  questions  and 
carrying  the  examination  into  needless  details  belong  in  the 
category  of  "those  extraordinary  attentions  or  assiduities 
wliich  are  too  often  practiced  by  the  dishonest  for  the  base 
purpose  of  gaining  applause,  or  ingratiating  themselves  into 
the  favor  of  families  and  individuals."  On  the  other  hand, 
a  very  cursory  examination  may  give  the  impression  that 
the  consulting  physician  is  able  to  see  at  a  glance  what  the 
attending  physician  has  failed  to  comprehend,  perhaps  after 
much  painstaking  investigation.  Whatever  may  be  the 
social  relations  of  the  consulting  physician  to  the  patient,  it 
is  but  decorous  that  in  the  sick-room  he  should  be  reserved 
in  both  manner  and  conversation.  It  is  a  breach  of  pro- 
priety to  be  particularly  demonstrative  or  loquacious.  To 
the  attending  physician  belongs  the  most  prominent  role  in 
the  sick-room,  without  regard  to  differences  in  iige,  expe- 
rience, or  position.  Answers  to  questions  by  the  patient  or 
surrounding  friends,  addressed  to  the  consulting  physician, 
[)rior  to  the  consultation,  as  to  the  nature  of  the  malady,  the 
gravity  of  the  case,  etc.,  are  to  be  courteously  waived. 

The  attending  physician  in  the  consultation-room  should 
have  the  opportunity  of  first  stating  his  views  concerning 
the  case,  if  he  have  not  done  so  already  in  the  recital  of  the 
history.  He  may,  however,  desire  to  waive  this  privilege, 
iind  request  the  views  of  the  consulting  physician  before 
stating  his  own.  If  he  have  full  confidence  in  the  honor  of 
the  physii'ian  whom  he  meets  in  consultation,  he  will  be 
unreserved,  stating  frankly  his  difficulties  and  doubts,  if  he 
have  had  any,  in  the  diagnosis  and  management  of  the  case. 
The  consulting  physician,  if  he  find  occasion  to  diflFer  in 
i>]iinion,  should  always  give  due  consideration  to  the  fact 
that  the  attending  physician  has  liad  a  better  opportunity 
for  the  .study  of  the  case  than  he  can  have  at  a  single  visit. 
Allowance  is  also  to  be  made  for  changes  which  are  liable 
to  take  place  in  the  course  of  a  disease.  It  is  needless  to 
say  that  any  difference  of  opinion  should  be  stated  with 
respectful  courtesy.  It  is  his  duty  to  state  any  difference 
of  opinion,  and  he  need  not  feel  undue  delicacy  in  so  doing, 
knowing,  as  he  should  know,  that  the  difference,  if  it  be  not 
irreconcilable  as  regards  the  bearing  on  the  treatment,  w  ill 
never  be  mentioned  by  himself  outside  of  the  consultatiou- 


room.  There  is  a  good  reason,  when  two  or  more  consult- 
ing physicians  are  present,  for  the  attending  physician  to 
call  first  for  the  views  of  the  youngest,  and  afterward  in  the 
order  of  juniority.  The  reason  is  that  the  younger  will  be 
likely  to  express  his  views  with  more  freedom  before  than 
after  the  views  of  his  seniors  have  been  expressed.  More- 
over, if  there  be  difference  of  views,  it  is  mora  decorous  for 
the  dissent  to  come  from  the  older  than  from  the  younger  of 
those  in  consultation.  In  the  great  majority  of  the  instances 
in  which  there  are  differences  in  opinion  they  relate  to 
points  in  pathology  or  etiology,  and  not  to  the  diagnosis  or 
treatment.  There  may  be  wide  divergencies  of  opinion 
concerning  the  interpretation  of  the  facts  in  a  case,  with 
complete  agreement  in  respect  of  the  practical  points.  As 
regards  the  latter,  in  most  of  the  instances  in  which  diflEer- 
ent  views  are  expressed,  they  relate  to  the  means  of  accom- 
plishing certain  objects,  there  being  unanimity  as  regards 
these.  Consultations  should  not  be  unduly  protracted ;  if 
so,  patients  or  their  friends  are  apt  to  imagine  that  there  is 
either  lack  of  agreement  or  some  unusual  obscurity  in  the 
case. 

It  is  the  office  of  the  attending  physician  to  communi- 
cate to  patients  or  their  friends  the  result  of  a  consultation 
as  regards  the  nature  of  the  ca.se,  the  prognosis,  and  the 
treatment.  He  may,  however,  prefer  that  this  be  done  by 
a  physician  in  consultation.  If  done  by  the  attending 
physician,  it  is  generally  best  for  the  consulting  physician 
or  physicians  to  be  present ;  otherwise,  suspicious  minds 
may  conjecture  that  the  views  of  the  latter  have  not  been 
fully  or  correctly  .stated.  It  should  be  considered  a  matter 
of  courtesy  for  the  attending  physician  to  ask  the  consult- 
ing physician  or  physicians  if  he  have  stated  accurately  the 
result  of  the  consultation,  and  to  invite  questions  addressed 
to  the  latter.  Often  patients  or  their  friends  are  not  satis- 
fied without  some  conversation  with  physicians  in  consulta- 
tion. The  conversations,  however,  should  always  take  place 
in  the  presence  of  the  attending  physician,  except  the  latter 
desires  it  to  be  otherwise.  If  there  exist  that  entente  cor- 
diale  between  the  consulting  and  the  attending  physician 
which  is  desirable  in  consultations,  the  latter  may  request  the 
former  to  converse  with  a  patient  or  his  friends  bv  himself. 
Assurances  and  encouragement  may  in  this  way  sometimes 
be  more  effectual  than  when  given  more  formally  by  cither 
when  both  are  present.  It  should  be  considered  as  an  in- 
sult, except  that  no  improper  reflection  is  intended,  when 
the  friends  of  a  patient,  after  a  consultation,  seek  a  private 
interview  with  a  consulting  physician,  in  order  to  ascertain 
whether  he  really  entertained  the  views  which  he  had  ex- 
pressed or  to  which  he  had  ostensibly  assented.  A  certain 
measure  of  resentment,  as  well  as  reserve,  under  such  cir- 
cumstances, tends  to  impress  upon  the  public  the  ethical 
rule  of  secrecy  as  regards  the  details  of  medical  consulta- 
tions. 

Unessential  changes  in  the  treatment  of  a  case  should 
not  directly  follow  a  consultation.  In.ismueh  as  the  fact 
that  the  changes  are  not  essential  is  not  likely  to  be  appre- 
ciated, they  are  apt  to  be  misinterpreted,  to  the  prejudice 
of  the  attending  physician.  Whenever  there  i«  agreement 
as  to  the  treatment  which  is  being  pursued,  it  should,  of 
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course,  be  continued.  It  should  by  no  means  be  considered 
that,  as  a  matter  of  course,  other  or  additional  therapeutical 
measures  are  to  be  suggested  by  a  physician  in  consultation. 
A  consulting  physician  sometimes  has  unmerited  credit  in 
consequence  of  some  trivial  modification  of  the  treatment, 
which  is  attributed  to  him.  Simple  justice  to  the  attending 
physician  dictates  great  delicacy  and  circumspection  in  the 
suggestion  of  measures  of  treatment  which  are  not  of  imme- 
diate importance.  It  is  needless  to  add  that  suggestions 
made  for  the  purpose  of  giving  the  impression  of  a  change 
in  treatment  are  in  the  highest  degree  dishonorable. 

It  may  seem  a  small  matter  to  enjoin  punctuality  in  a 
code  of  ethics,  but,  in  reality,  the  matter  is  of  much  im- 
portance. Failure  to  keep  an  appointment,  or  tardiness,  in 
the  first  place,  is  apt  to  occasion  annoyance  to  a  patient, 
who  may  be  awaiting  the  consultation  with  great  anxiety. 
In  the  second  place,  the  detention  of  the  one  who  is  punc- 
tual may  upset  all  his  arrangements  for  the  remainder  of 
the  day.  There  are  few  engagements  with  reference  to 
which  a  prompt  fulfillment  is  of  greater  importance  than 
medical  consultations  and  other  professional  visits  on  the 
sick.  It  must,  however,  sometimes  happen  that  the  emer- 
gencies of  medical  practice  prevent  the  fulfillment  of  en- 
gagements. Whenever  practicable,  the  parties  interested 
should  be  seasonably  notified  of  the  inability  to  fulfill  them. 
On  the  other  hand,  it  is  a  breach  of  etiquette  for  a  consult- 
ing physician  to  arrive  at  the  house  of  a  patient  much  be- 
fore the  time  appointed  for  a  consultation.  This  is  not 
always  easily  avoided.  If  it  so  happen,  he  should  invari- 
ably await  the  arrival  of  the  attending  physician  without 
entering  the  sick-room ;  and  he  should  decline  to  receive  a 
history  of  the  case  until  he  can  hear  it  from  the  lips  of  the 
physician  in  attendance.  In  observing  these  rules  of  etiquette, 
he  avoids  the  suspicion  of  unprofessional  conduct  by  taking 
a  dishonorable  advantage  of  the  absence  of  the  physician  in 
charge.  Here,  as  in  other  instances,  the  rules  by  which 
members  of  the  medical  profession  are  governed  should  be 
clearly  stated,  in  order  to  endeavor  to  popularize  them,  and 
do  away  with  the  remark,  so  often  made  by  those  who  are 
not  members  of  the  profession,  to  the  effect  that  they  are 
not  acquainted  with  the  requirements  of  medical  etiquette. 

How  long  shall  a  consulting  physician  wait  for  the  ar- 
rival of  an  attending  physician  ?  The  answer  to  this  ques- 
tion will  differ  in  different  places.  It  is  desirable  that  in 
each  place  there  be  some  conventional  rule  in  relation  to 
the  matter.  In  the  city  of  New  York,  about  fifteen  min- 
utes is  considered  to  be  a  proper  period.  At  the  end  of 
this  period,  the  physician  is  to  decide  whether  it  is  advisa- 
ble to  leave  and  arrange  for  another  appointment,  or  to  see 
the  patient,  and  leave  his  views  in  a  sealed  note  addressed 
to  the  attending  physician.  His  decision  must  depend  on 
the  urgency  of  the  case  and  other  circumstances.  In  every- 
thing relating  to  rules  of  ethics  and  etiquette,  the  dictates 
of  humanity  are  to  be  considered  as  paramount.  When- 
ever the  condition  of  a  patient  is  such  as  to  require  imme- 
diate measures  for  relief,  a  consulting  physician,  in  the  ab- 
sence of  the  attending  physician,  is  to  proceed  as  if  the 
case  were  in  his  charge,  giving  an  account  of  what  he  has 
done,  either  in  a  sealed  note  or  subsequently  by  word  of 


mouth,  to  the  attending  physician.  It  is  superfluous  to  say 
that,  under  these  circumstances,  the  character  and  the  inter- 
ests of  the  attending  physician  are  to  be  carefullv  and  ten- 
derly considered. 

SOME  OF  THE  EFFECTS  OF  NASAL  POLYPI 
IN  CHILDKEN.* 

By  a.  JACOBI,  M.  D., 


OF    THE    DISEASES    OF 


IN    THE    COLLEGE 


PHYSICIANS  AND  BUBGE0N8,  NEW  TOEK. 

The  first  case  was  that  of  a  boy,  now  about  seven  years 
of  age,  whose  history  I  have  known,  in  part  at  least,  for 
several  years  past.  I  first  saw  the  boy  when  he  was  two 
years  and  a  half  old,  and  was  told  that  he  had  had  a  number 
of  attacks  of  catarrh  and  bronchitis,  and  that  he  had  suffered 
from  very  severe  attacks  of  dyspnoea,  generally  coming  on 
at  night — attacks  which  behaved  exactly  as  asthma  does  in 
the  adult.  During  the  next  six  or  eight  months  I  saw  the 
child  a  number  of  times,  sometimes  when  suffering  from  a 
well-marked  attack  of  asthma.  There  were  symptoms  of  an 
old  peribronchitis  and  emphysema,  the  latter  not  very  ex- 
tensive, mostly  on  the  left  side  and  anteriorly.  There  was 
very  moderate  dulness  over  the  larger  portion  of  the  right 
lung,  with  generally  diminished  respiration,  and  also  with 
what  was  believed  to  be  dilatation  of  the  large  bronchus. 
The  child  was  treated  for  some  time  as  one  would  treat  an 
adult  for  asthma.  Considerable  improvement  followed  the 
administration  of  the  iodide  of  potassium,  and  during  severe 
attacks  morphine  and  croton  chloral  were  employed.  As  a 
rule,  the  attacks  were  easily  cut  short,  but  would  recur. 
Great  improvement  followed  a  visit  to  the  country,  and  at 
the  same  time  the  iodide  of  iron  and  a  little  arsenic  were 
administered.  The  fimiily  then  moved  to  Europe,  and  for 
some  time  reported  favorably  concerning  the  child's  condi- 
tion ;  but  afterward  the  attacks  returned,  and  I  have  heard 
lately  that  an  operation  was  performed  upon  the  child's  nose 
six  months  ago. 

The  other  case,  which  I  first  saw  about  four  mouths  ago, 
was  that  of  a  child  about  three  years  old,  with  a  similar  his- 
tory. The  child  had  been  well  up  to  the  end  of  the  first 
year,  when  a  severe  attack  of  bronchitis  set  in,  and  proba- 
bly interstitial  pneumonia  or  peribronchitis  existed.  On 
examination,  I  found  diminished  respiration  over  the  whole 
of  both  lungs,  more  marked  anteriorly.  There  was  a  little 
emphysema,  and  the  child  suffered  from  quite  severe  attacks 
of  asthma,  usually  coming  on  at  night,  lasting  sometimes  a 
few  hours  only,  and  at  other  times  several  days.  Treat- 
ment had  already  been  begun,  the  iodide  of  potassium  hav- 
ing been  given,  and  also,  from  time  to  time,  expectorants 
were  administered,  and  the  child  had  been  taken  out  a  good 
deal.  Under  this  treatment  there  was  said  to  have  been 
marked  improvement.  I  thought  there  was  hyperjemia 
about  the  pharynx,  particularly  on  the  left  side  and  during 
an  attack  of  asthma.  The  child  was  said  to  have  suffered  a 
good  deal  from  nasal  catarrh.  The  nostril  was  examined, 
and  a  polypus  was  found  and  removed.     Another  made  its 


*  Being  the  substance  of  remarks  made  before  the  New  York  Ob- 
stetrical Society,  February  20,  1883. 
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appearance,  which  was  also  removed  about  two  months  and 
a  half  ago.  Only  two  paroxysms  have  occurred  since  the 
removal  of  the  polypi,  and  these  were  of  a  mild  type. 

It  seems  to  me  that  in  the  first  case,  also,  the  affection 
must  have  been  due  to  the  presence  of  a  tumor,  probably  a 
n.'isal  polypus,  which  had  not  been  recognized  until  the 
child  went  to  Europe,  where  an  operation  was  performed 
for  its  removal.  The  second  case  offered  no  difficulty  with 
regard  to  diagnosis  of  the  case  and  its  complication,  as  I 
had  lately  read  of  cases  of  asthma  in  the  adult  accompanied 
liy  or  dependent  upon  the  presence  of  nasal  polypi.  In  a 
number  of  such  cases  removal  of  the  polypi  has  been  fol- 
lowed by  complete  or  partial  relief  of  the  asthmatic  attacks, 
and  the  question  arises.  What  is  the  explanation  of  the  rela- 
tionship existing  between  the  presence  of  the  nasal  polypi 
and  the  asthmatic  attacks,  if  any  such  exists?  It  is  known 
that  the  presence  of  any  irritation  of  a  raucous  membrane 
will  produce  effects  not  only  in  the  immediate  neighborhood 
of  the  seat  of  the  irritating  body,  but  also  at  a  distance. 
l"or  example,  a  small  polypus  on  the  mucous  membrane  of 
the  rectum  in  a  child  is  capable,  not  only  by  its  weight,  but 
l)y  its  mere  presence,  of  setting  up  an  irritation  both  of  the 
mucous  membrane  itself  and  of  the  submucous  tissue.  Not 
,1  small  number  of  cases  of  prolapsus  of  the  rectum  are  due 
to  the  presence  of  a  polypus  situated  either  upon  the 
sphincter  ani  or  higher  up  in  the  rectum,  an  oedematous 
etfusion  taking  place,  with  thickening  and  relaxation  of 
tissue,  leading  to  prolapsus.  It  is  a  matter  of  every-day 
occurrence  to  meet  with  cases  of  chronic  nasal  catarrh  or 
chronic  pharyngeal  catarrh  wherever  there  is  enlargement 
of  the  tonsils,  whether  congenital  or  acquired,  and  no 
method  of  treatment  will  prove  effectual  until  the  enlarge- 
ment of  the  tonsils  is  relieved.  Treatment  directed  to  the 
condition  of  the  tonsils  alone  often  results  in  a  cure  of  the 
nasal  catarrh.  When,  therefore,  we  speak  of  a  local  irrita- 
tion in  such  cases,  we  should  not  lose  sight  of  the  fact  tliat 
we  have  to  deal,  not  with  a  simple  condition,  but  with  a 
eouiplieated  one;  that  what  we  see  is  the  result  of  reflex 
action,  for  in  no  other  way  can  the  dilatation  of  the  blood- 
vessels and  the  over-secretion  be  explained.  The  subject  of 
the  relationship  between  asthma  in  the  adult  and  the  pres- 
ence of  nasal  polypi  was  treated  of  monographically,  about 
six  months  ago,  by  Dr.  Bresgen  in  Volkinann's  "  Sammlung 
klinischer  Vortrilge." 

[When  Dr.  Jacobi  had  related  those  cases  at  the  meet- 
ing of  the  Obstetrical  Society,  and  made  the  foregoing  re- 
marks, the  President,  Dr.  C.  C.  Lee,  spoke  of  having  ob- 
served convulsive  attacks  in  children,  the  cause  of  which  was 
not  apparent  unless  it  was  the  presence  of  nasal  polypi. 
Or.  Jacobi  then  continued  as  follows:]  I  have  no  doubt 
tlu\t  the  cases  related  by  Dr.  Lee  were  similar,  physiologi- 
cally speaking,  to  those  which  I  have  recited. 

There  is  a  fact  with  which  we  are  all  familiar,  but  which 
I  will  mention  simply  to  give  prominence  to  the  part  played 
by  the  nasal  mucous  membrane  in  the  production  of  certain 
nervous  symptoms.  In  chorea  minor,  which  is  absolutelv 
local,  and  gives  rise  to  twitchings  of  the  face,  of  the  eyelids, 
and  of  the  shoulders,  for  example,  and  which  is  frequently 
succeeded  by  general  chorea,  the  affection  is  due  almost  ex- 


clusively to  a  local  irritation  of  the  mucous  membrane,  asso- 
ciated with  chronic  nasal  pharyngeal  catarrh.  In  a  number 
of  cases  I  have  observed  an  aggravation  of  the  choreic  symp- 
toms attending  an  acute  exacerbation  of  the  catarrh.  Xow, 
a  relationship  exists  between  the  nasal  mucous  membrane 
and  the  nervous  system  which  everybody  will  recognize, 
and  which  probably  will  offer  a  .satisfactory  explanation  of 
at  lea.st  part  of  these  cases.  In  the  first  place,  the  trigemi- 
nus with  all  of  its  branches  is  subjected  to  direct  or  reflex 
irritation  arising  from  the  inflamed  condition  of  the  nasal 
mucous  membrane.  Secondly,  the  thickening  of  the  rau- 
cous membrane  in  the  narrow  nasal  passages  of  the  child, 
and  especially  the  presence  of  a  polypus,  seriously  interferes 
with  respiration,  and  the  result  is  the  accumulation  of  car- 
bonic-acid gas  in  the  brain,  particularly  about  the  respira- 
tory center  at  the  medulla  oblongata.  Thirdly,  the  lym- 
phatic system  of  the  nasal  mucous  membrane  and  that  of 
the  dura  mater  and  the  arachnoid  membranes  are  in  intimate 
relation  with  each  other,  which  is  so  closed  that  they  can  be 
injected  from  either  side.  This  fact  is  illustrated  in  the  in- 
timate relationship  existing  between  the  lymphatics  on  the 
two  sides  of  the  diaphragm,  where  it  is  frequently  found  that, 
as  the  lymphatics  exhibit  open  stomata  above  and  below,  in- 
flaramation  in  the  pleura  above  and  of  the  periton:eum  below 
go  hand  in  hand.  Thus  it  will  be  seen  tiiat  there  are  at  least 
three  reasons  why  there  may  be  an  intimate  connection  be- 
tween affections  of  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  nose  and 
cerebral  affections. 

LIGATURE  OF  THE  COMMON  CAROTID 
FOR  ANEURYSM  OF  THE  EXTERNAL 
CAROTID;   RECOVERY. 

By  WILLIAM  T.  BULL,  M.  D., 

8CKOEOS   TO  ST.    LtTKE'S  AXD  CDAVBERS   STREET   H09PITAI.S,  SEW  TORK. 

The  following  case  is  reported  as  a  contribution  to  the 
antiseptic  ligation  of  large  arteries.  A  recent  collection  of 
cases  by  Weljaminow  ("  Centralbl.  fiir  Chirurgie,"  Xo.  48, 
18S2)  shows  these  gratifying  results:  Of  forty-seven  cases 
in  which  the  artery  was  tied  for  various  purposes,  but  one 
patient  died.  Six  other  fatal  cases  arc  included  in  the  col- 
lection, but,  as  death  resulted  from  other  causes  than  the 
operation,  they  arc  not  counted. 

A  muscular,  healthy  negro,  aged  twenty-six,  was  sent 
into  my  service  at  St.  Luke's  Hospital  by  Dr.  E.  L.  Part- 
ridge, January  2,  1881.  Seven  months  before,  he  strained 
his  neck  in  lifting,  and  a  month  later  noticed  a  -tumor  of  the 
size  of  a  hickory-nut  on  the  left  side  of  the  neck  under  the 
jaw.  This  had  increased  steadily  in  size,  and  had  been  con- 
stantly painful.  January  4th.  A  firm,  rounded,  pulsating 
tumor  was  found  on  the  left  side  of  the  neck  of  the  size  of 
an  orange,  extending  from  the  lobule  of  the  ear  downward 
in  the  direction  of  the  sterno-mastoid  to  the  middle  of  the 
thyroid  cartilage,  and  forward  as  far  as  the  anterior  edge  of 
the  masseter.  Pulsation  expansile,  and  stopped  by  pressure 
on  the  common  carotid  below.  A  bruit  was  heard  over  its 
lower  part  only.  It  was  but  slightly  movable,  tender,  and 
the  skin  over  it  was  normal.  There  were  no  enlarged 
glands ;  the  pupils  were  normid.     The  mau  complained  of 
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constant  dull  headache,  and  pain  on  the  left  side  of  the 
face  and  neck.  January  7th.  The  common  carotid  was 
ligated  close  above  the  anterior  belly  of  the  omo-hyoid 
with  carbolized  catgut  under  antiseptic  precautions  (spray). 
The  ligature  broke  on  tightening  the  first  knot,  and  was 
replaced  by  another  passing  around  the  artery  in  the  same 
place.  Pulsation  ceased;  a  drainage-tube  was  placed  in 
the  lower  angle  of  the  wound  ;  silk  sutures  and  Lister  dress- 
ing were  used. 

After  the  effects  of  the  ether  had  passed  off  (six  hours 
later)  the  left  pupil  was  contracted,  the  right  normal,  the 
tongue  deviated  to  the  right  side,  and  there  was  slight  loss 
of  power  in  the  right  hand,  while  the  face  was  drawn  to  the 
left  side  ;  speech  was  normal.  These  symptoms  disappeared 
in  a  few  hours.  There  was  no  more  pain.  Primary  union 
took  place.  The  drainage-tube  was  removed  the  eighth  day, 
and  the  wound  was  completely  closed  on  the  twelfth  day 
without  suppuration.  (Three  Lister  dressings.)  The  aneu- 
rysm was  smaller  and  harder,  and  not  tender.  He  was 
discharged  on  the  fourteenth  day.  The  tumor  continued 
to  shrink,  and  in  three  months  could  not  be  seen.  At 
present,  one  year  and  nine  months  after  the  operation, 
the  cicatrix  is  barely  perceptible,  and  merely  an  indistinct 
hardness  can  be  felt  at  the  site  of  the  tumor. 
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A  System  of  Human  Anatomy,  including  its  Medical  and  Sur- 
gical Relations.     By  Harrison  Allen,  M.  D.,  Professor  of 
Physiology  in  the  University  of  Pennsylvania,  etc.     Illus- 
trated with  three  hundred  and  eighty  figures  on  one  hundred 
and  nine  plates  .  .  .  also  upward  of  two  hundred  and  fifty 
woodcuts  in  the  test.     Section  HI — Muscles   and  Fascia?. 
Philadelphia:  Henry  0.  Lea's  Son  &  Co.,  1883.    4to,  pp.  iv- 
243  to  334,  inclusive.     [Portfolio  cover.] 
The  favorable  opinion  which  we  expressed  in  our  notice  of 
Parts  I  and  II  of  this  work  is  sustained  by  a  careful  perusal  ot 
Part  HI.     The  aim  and  scope  of  the  work  in  general  have  been 
explained  before,  so  that  the  reviewer  will  confine  himself  ex- 
clusively to  the  section   under  consideration.     It  comprises  a 
complete  description  of  each  muscle  in  the  body,  and,  in  addi- 
tion, certain   incorporated  "remarks"  which  touch  upon  the 
points  of  clinical  interest  associated  with  the  more  important 
muscles.     In  this  way  a  vast  amount  of  research  on  the  part  of 
the  author  is  shown,  since  case  after  case  is  referred  to  where 
the  muscles  of  special  regions  have  suffered  from  the  effects  of 
injuries  of  various  kinds.     In  addition  to  the  clinical  matter  in- 
corporated, the  abnormities  of  origin  and  insertion  are  discussed, 
and  the  surgical  relations  of  muscles  and  fascia;  are  clearly  stated 
when  they  exist.     The  use  and  nerve  supply  of  each  muscle  are 
given  separately — a  plan  admirably  adapted  for  reference.     In 
this  section  of  the  work,  as  in  those  which  have  previously  ap- 
peared, tlie  illustrations  form  an  important  part.     We  criticised 
some  of  the  early  drawings  as  poor,  and  we  are  glad  to  acknowl- 
edge that  tliose  of  this  section  show  improvement,  although 
they  are  not  yet  equal  to  many  hitherto  published.     They  are 
large  and  distinct  as  a  rule,  but  coarsely  shaded  and  often  out 
of  proportion.     A  few  only  are  fine  and  truly  artistic.     It  seems 
to  the  reviewer  that  the  incorporation  of  diagrammatic  illustra- 
tions of  the  fasciae  would  have  added  greatly  to  the  value  of  the 


work.  It  is  hard  for  the  general  reader  to  form  a  proper  con- 
ception of  these  structures  from  descriptive  text  alone,  no  mat- 
ter how  carefully  worded  and  complete ;  while  actual  representa- 
tions are  difficult  to  interpret,  and  are,  for  that  reason,  generally 
omitted. 

We  are  disappointed  in  the  meagerness  of  cuts  to  illustrate 
the  perinseum.  We  had  hoped  to  see  much  originality  in  the 
presentation  of  this  important  part  of  the  trunk,  and  to  find 
drawings  of  the  female  perinaBum  as  contrasted  with  that  of  the 
male.  We  should  have  been  interested  to  see  the  author's  con- 
ception of  the  fibers  of  the  levator  ani  muscle,  especially  in  the 
female;  and  drawings,  made  to  show  the  iliac,  obturator,  recto- 
vesical, and  perineal  fasciaj,  would  have  been  particularly  wel- 
come. As  it  is,  the  perineum,  with  its  important  muscles  and 
fascife,  is  disposed  of  in  three  pages,  while  the  female  perinseum 
is  not  separately  considered.  It  is  evident  that  the  section  un- 
der consideration  must  have  been  written  before  the  appearance 
of  some  late  monographs  upon  the  anatomy  of  this  region;  and 
the  author  may  well  consider  a  complete  revision  of  this  chapter 
in  a  subsequent  edition.  It  strikes  us  that  the  physiological  de- 
partment has  again  been  slighted  in  the  third  section.  A  sum- 
mary of  the  action  of  tlje  separate  groups  of  muscles  upon  the 
six  principal  joints,  so  tabulated  as  to  make  complicated  move- 
ments understood,  would  have  added  to  the  value  of  the  work. 
This  has  been  done  by  several  authors  of  late,  and  their  views 
could  be  contrasted  with  benefit  to  all  who  will  study  a  new 
an.atoraioal  treatise  with  interest.  Again,  the  mechanism  of  deg- 
lutition, respiration,  phonation,  attitude,  etc.,  properly  belongs 
to  the  department  of  myology.  As  in  all  first  editions,  numer- 
ous errors  of  statement  have  been  noticed,  but  these  wiU  creep 
into  text  in  spite  of  the  most  extreme  precautions. 

Taken  as  a  whole,  the  third  section  of  this  masterly  work  is 
entitled  to  praise  of  the  highest  order.  It  is  only  because  the 
general  excellence  of  the  book  is  recognized  that  suggestions  are 
offered  which,  in  the  reviewer's  opinion,  will  add  to  its  perma- 
nent value  and  conduce  to  its  success. 


Mittheilungen  aus  der  ophthalmiatrischen  Klinih  in  Tubingen. 
Herausgegeben  von  Dr.  Albeecht  Nagel,  ordentlichem  Pro- 
fessor der  Augenheilkunde  und  Vorstande  der  ophthalmi- 
atrischen Klinik  an  der  Universitjit  Tubingen.  Erster  Band. 
Tubingen:  H.Laupp,  1882.  Pp.  v-234-118-131.  [From  B. 
Westermann  &  Co.     Price,  $4.40.] 

This  first  volume  of  papers,  embodying  the  work  done  at  the 
Tubingen  Clinic  by  Professor  Nagel  and  his  corps  of  assistants, 
is  a  valuable  contribution  to  ophthalmological  science.  It  is 
divided  into  three  parts,  the  first  of  which  contains  thirteen 
papers,  some  of  which  are  of  considerable  scientific  interest. 
The  first  paper  is  by  Nagel,  on  the  Optical  Magnifying  Power  of 
Lenses  and  Simple  Combinations  of  Lenses,  with  reference  to  the 
action  of  spectacles.  From  a  large  number  of  observations  and 
experiments  he  deduces  the  following  conclusions:  1.  Convex 
glasses  magnify,  and  concave  glasses  diminish  the  visual  angle. 
2.  The  increase  by  convex  glasses  diminishes  with  tlie  increase 
of  the  focal  distance,  and  increases  with  the  refractive  power 
of  the  lens.  3.  The  increase  by  convex  glasses  increases  the 
greater  the  distance  of  the  glass  from  the  eye.  4.  The  increase 
by  convex  glasses  increases  with  the  distance  of  the  object,  as 
well  as  with  the  increase  of  the  distance  of  the  virtual  image. 
The  next  paper,  by  Schliephake,  gives  the  results  of  careful  in- 
vestigation into  the  effects  of  muscarine  upon  the  eye.  The 
third  paper,  by  Bisinger,  is  an  interesting  discnssion  of  the  re- 
lations existing  between  accommodation  and  convergence  of  the 
visual  lines.  Then  follow  three  short  papers  upon,  1st,  Con- 
genital Coloboraa  of  the  Eyehds ;    2d,   The  Ophthalmoscopic 
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A[)pearanccs  of  Cilio-retinal  Blood-vessels;  and,  3cl,  Endothelial 
Mclano-sarcoma  of  the  Ciliary  Body.  Next  comes  a  lengthy 
paper,  by  Sohlegel,  on  tlie  Use  of  Eserine  in  Glaucoma,  and  a 
short  one,  hy  Nagel,  on  the  Ophthalmoscopic  Appearances  in 
Myopic  Eyes.  Two  short  papers,  by  Schleich,  on  the  Absorp- 
tion-Spectra of  Cobalt-bluu  Glasses,  and  a  Rapid  Cure  of  Amau- 
ro.sis  withwijite  discoloration  of  the  optic  nerves;  and  one  by 
Rembold,  on  the  Condition  of  the  Pupil  in  Chloroform  Narcosis, 
close  tliis  first  part  of  tlie  volume. 

The  second  part  contains  but  one  paper,  wliich  is  a  long,  in- 
teresting, valuable  discussion  of  the  movements  of  tlie  pupil, 
and  tlieir  significance  in  diseases  of  the  central  nervous  system, 
l)y  Keml)oId.  It  is  divided  into  two  sections,  the  first  treating 
of  the  anatomy  and  physiology  of  the  movements  of  the  iris, 
tlieir  causation  and  conditions ;  the  channels  of  innervation, 
oculo-motorius,  optic,  trigeminus,  sympathetic,  and  peripheral 
sensory  nerves,  the  posterior  columns  of  the  cord  and  the  cere- 
bral cortex.  In  addition,  there  are  subsections  npon  the  effect 
of  light  upon  the  pupil,  the  movements  of  the  iris  in  accommo- 
dation, and  the  state  of  the  ])upil  in  sleep,  agony,  and  death. 
The  second  section  treats  of  the  condition  of  the  pupil  in  dis- 
eases of  the  central  nervous  .system,  inchidiiig  brain  and  spinal 
cord,  with  subsections  upon  spastic  mydriasis  and  paralytic 
myosis.     This  second  part  of  the  volume  is  well  worth  perusal. 

The  third  part  is  concerned  almost  entirely  with  myopia. 
The  first  paper  is  Iiy  Schleich,  ani!  is  a  (Tinical,  Statistical 
Contribution  to  the  Doctrine  of  Myo|)ia.  Tlie  second  paper 
is  by  Weiss,  on  the  Anatomy  of  the  Myopic  Eye,  and  is  di- 
vided into  two  parts.  The  first  considers  the  anatomy  of  the 
slightly  myopic  eye,  both  macroscopically  and  microscopically. 
The  second  considers  the  anatomy  of  the  highly  myopic  eye. 
with  annular  staiiliyloma,  both  macroscopically  and  microscojiic- 
ally. 

The  final  paper  is  a  short  statistical  notice  by  Xagel  of  the 
ophthalmic  clinic  at  Tiibingen. 

All  these  papers  are  of  interest,  as  embodying  both  a  rename 
(if  the  work  done  by  other  writers,  and  also  the  results  of 
original  ob.servations  and  experiments  by  the  present  authors. 
This  first  volume  is  a  valuable  contribution  to  ophthalmological 
literature,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  second  volume  may 
maintain  the  same  high  standanl. 


Tlie  Chamherlens  and  the  Midwifery  Forceps:  Memoriah  of  the 

Family,  and  an  Ktsny  on  the  Invention  of  the  InMrument. 

By  J.  II.  AvEuxo,  M.  D.,  F.  S.  A.    London :  J.  &  A.  Churchill, 

1882.     Pp.  x-2;31. 

The  leading  facts  brought  out  in  Dr.  Aveling's  dainty  little 
liook  are:  That  in  the  year  l.'Snn  AVilli.am  Chamberlen,  a  Hugue- 
not, emigrated  from  Fnince  to  England,  with  his  family,  in- 
cluding a  son  named  Peter;  that  this  Peter  Chamberlen  in- 
vented the  midvvil'ery  forceps;  that  another  .son  of  William,  also 
called  Peter  (there  being,  therefore,  two  brothers  of  the  same 
name,  di.slinguished  from  each  other  as  "  the  elder  "  and  "  the 
younger"),  was  the  father  of  a  third  Peter,  who  was  the  first  of 
the  family  to  be  admitted  to  the  regular  practice  of  medicine; 
that  Hugh  Oliamberlen,  senior,  who  was  a  son  of  the  third  Peter, 
was  Wie  one  who  failed  in  an  attempt  to  etfect  delivery  with 
the  forceps  in  a  case  of  dystocia  occurring  under  the  observa- 
tion of  Mauriceau  in  Paris,  and  was  also  the  visionary  busy- 
body whom  Macaulay  describes  as  "  pre-eminently  conspicuous 
among  the  political  mountebanks  whose  busy  fiices  were  seen 
every  day  in  the  lobby  of  the  House  of  Commons,"  and  who 
finally  ficd  to  Holland  under  suspicion  of  having  defrauded  his 
associates  in  the  Land  Hank  scheme,  and  there  sold  the  family 
secret  to  Roonhuysen;    that  Paul   Chamberlen,  a  brother  of 


Hugh's,  was  an  unmitigated  quack  ;  and  that  Hugh,  junior,  the 
last  of  the  family,  led  a  quiet  and  respectable  life  as  a  physician. 

In  regard  to  Dr.  Aveling's  conclusion  that  the  elder  Peter 
was  the  real  inventor  of  the  forceps,  the  evidence  in  its  favor  is 
not  altogether  convincing,  consisting  mainly  in  the  inference 
that  some  of  the  instruments  found^seereted  in  a  house  that  had 
formerly  been  owned^and  occupied  by  the  third  Peter  anted.ited 
the  forceps  actually  used  by  himself,  and  in  the  fact  that  Smellie, 
speaking  of  the  instrument  employed  by  the  Chamherlens,  makes 
use  of  the  expression  "  said  to  be  contrived  by  the  uncle,"  which 
uncle  could  have  been  none  other  than  the  first  Peter. 

Dr.  Aveliug  has  corrected  some  errors  that  have  long  passed 
current  in  regard  to  the  Chamherlens,  and  has  added  materially 
to  our  stock  of  information  about  the  family.  His  work,  there- 
fore, constitutes  a  notable  contribution  to  the  history  of  obstet- 
rics. It  is  a  very  fair  reflection,  also,  of  the  stale  of  medical 
ethics  in  London  in  the  seventeenth  century,  when  the  Royal 
College  of  Physicians,  having  been  invested  with  full  power  to 
enforce  their  arrogant  pretensions  over  the  surgeons,  brooked 
no  infringement  of  their  privileges,  but  fined  every  surgeon  that 
bad  the  audacity  to  prescribe  even  the  most  simple  internal 
medication — and  that,  too,  although  they  themselves  were  at 
full  liberty  to  practice  surgery. 

Living  in  such  times,  it  is  not  to  be  wondered  at,  says  Dr. 
Aveling,  that  the  Chamherlens  failed  to  feel  it  incnmbent  on 
them  to  make  their  invention  public.  That  they  wore  men  of 
great  ability  can  not  be  denied,  notwithstanding  their  erratic 
and  bombastic  character. 

BOOKS   AND   PAMPHLETS   RECEIVED. 

Discursos  leidos  en  la  Sesion  do  Aniversario  celebrada  por 
la  Sociedad  Espaflola  de  Ilidrologla  M6dica  el  dia  4  de  Marzo  de 
1883,  por  el  Secretario  General,  Dr.  D.  Benigno  Viliafranca  y 
Alfaro,  y  por  el  s6cio  fundador  y  do  nfimero.  Dr.  D.  .Ios6  Maria 
Bonilla  y  Carrasco,  Presidente  de  la  misma.  Madrid,  1883. 
Pp.  53. 

Nephrotomy  for  Hydronephrosis.  Recovery.  By  A.  T. 
Cabot,  A.  M.,  M.  D.,  Surgeon  to  Out-patients  in  the  Massachu- 
setts General  Hospital,  etc.     Pp.  8. 

Safety  on  Land  and  Sea.  Time  without  a  Watch  or  Chro- 
nometer. Amusement,  Instruction,  etc.  Planisphere  of  the 
Stars,  improved  by  Dr.  William  F.  Thorns,  President  of  the 
American  Humane  Society,  etc.  Fifth  edition.  New  York : 
Published  by  the  author,  1883.     Pp.  29. 

The  112th  Annual  Report  of  the  State  of  the  New  York 
Hospital  and  Bloomingdale  Asylum,  for  the  year  1882. 

Third  Biennial  Report  of  the  Trustees,  Superintendent, 
Treasurer,  and  Architect  of  the  Illinois  Eastern  Hospital  for 
the  Insane,  at  Kankakee,  October  1,  1882. 

Fifth  Biennial  Report  of  the  Trustees,  Superintendent,  and 
Treasurer  of  the  Illinois  Sontlicrn  Hosjiital  for  the  Insane,  at 
Anna,  October  1,  1882. 

A  Manual  of  Chemical  Analysis  as  Applied  to  the  Examina- 
tion of  Medicinal  Chemicals.  A  Guide  for  the  Determination 
of  their  Identity  and  Quality,  and  for  the  Detection  of  Impuri- 
ties and  Adulterations.  For  the  Fse  of  Pharmacists.  Physicians, 
Druggists,  Manufacturing  Chemists,  and  Pharmaceutical  and 
Medical  Students.  Third  edition,  thoroughly  revised  and  greatly 
enlarged.  By  Frederick  Hoffmann,  A.  M.,  Ph.  D.,  Public  Ana- 
lyst  to  the  State  of  New  York,  etc.,  and  Frederick  B.  Power, 
Ph.  D.,  Professor  of  Analytical  Chemistry  in  the  Philadelphia 
College  of  Pharmacy.  Pliiladelphia :  Henry  C.  Ixa's  Son  &  Co., 
1883.     Pp.  624. 

The  Electric  Light  in  Surgical  Diagnosis.  By  Roswell  Park. 
M.  D.,  etc.,  of  Chicago.  Brooklyn,  1883.  Pp.  22.  [Reprint 
from  the  "  Annals  of  Anatomy  and  Surgery."] 
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PARTNERSHIPS  IN  MEDICINE. 

The  sraall  prospect  of  success  held  out  to  those  who  enter 
upon  a  medical  career  with  the  hope  of  reaching  a  high  degree 
of  material  prosperity  is  ordinarily  narrowed  almost  to  the 
vanishing  point  by  the  consideration  that,  as  a  rnle,  nothing  in 
the  shape  of  pecuniary  gain  can  be  counted  on,  even  in  the 
event  of  a  leading  position  having  been  attained  to,  save  as  the 
result  of  personal  work — in  other  words,  a  lawyer,  a  trades- 
man, or  even  an  artisan,  provided  he  is  endowed  with  a  modi- 
cum of  the  brain  power,  and  puts  into  his  work  a  tithe  of  the 
energy,  that  the  practitiimer  of  medicine  finds  essential  to  the 
ordinary  degree  of  success,  stands  a  very  good  chance,  not  only 
of  earning  a  competence,  but  of  acquiring  wealth,  mainly  by 
virtue  of  his  being  able  to  multiply  the  working  capacity  of  his 
establishment  by  adding  to  the  number  of  those  whom  he  em- 
ploy's, he  himself  being  just  as  well  able  to  direct  the  work  of 
a  hundred  as  that  of  one  man ;  whereas  physicians  have  not 
usually  been  able  to  add  to  their  corps  of  assistants  without 
lessening  their  own  importance  to  some  extent. 

To  take  the  case  in  which  this  contrast  is  least  striking,  that 
of  the  lawyer :  when  we  consult  a  gentleman  of  that  profes- 
sion, our  contact  is  likely  to  be  with  him  only,  and  whatever 
admiration  we  come  to  feel  for  the  management  that  must  have 
been  brought  into  play  to  secure  a  settlement  of  the  affair  in 
hand  to  our  satisfaction  is  given  to  him,  although  the  plan  of 
that  management  may  have  been  the  work  of  a  colleague,  and 
although  the  routine  work  was  probably  done  by  paid  subordi- 
nates. Such  being  the  possibilities  of  the  case,  lawyers  may 
increase  their  business  to  an  extent  practically  unhmited  by 
drawing  on  the  capabilities  of  their  associates,  just  as  a  manu- 
facturing house  may  profit  by  the  special  skill  of  an  individual 
workman  in  its  employ.  It  is  not  at  all  to  the  discredit  of 
either  the  lawyer  or  the  manufacturer  that  he  conducts  his 
business  in  this  way  ;  we  simply  point  out  that  their  opportuni- 
ties are  such  that  they  can  do  so  without  any  disadvantage  to 
themselves  or  their  patrons,  and  possibly  very  much  in  the  in- 
terest of  the  latter. 

With  a  medical  mrm,  however,  the  case  is  quite  different. 
In  his  work  the  element  of  personal  service  is  everything.  He 
must  do  it  all  himself,  or  else  bring  his  patron  into  direct  con- 
tact with  the  man  who  is  actually  to  do  it,  knowing  full  well 
that  the  latter  and  not  he  himself  will  get  the  credit  that  may 
come  from  the  service.  He,  therefore,  profits  but  little  in  com- 
parison by  the  services  of  an  assistant,  for  the  assistant  has  con- 
stant opportunities  of  ingratiating  himself  with  his  principal's 
patrons,  and  may  feel  tolerably  assured  of  succeeding^  sooner 


or  later  to  the  better  part  of  the  practice.  Taking  this  consid- 
eration into  account,  we  must  say  that  the  terms  on  which  phy- 
sicians' assistants  are  usually  admitted  to  a  participation  in  the 
practice,  hard  as  they  may  seem  to  the  junior,  are  not  by  any 
means  unjust.  If  young  physicians  who  are  not  so  fortunate  as 
to  be  able  to  form  such  an  arrangement  think  themselves  in- 
jured by  the  preponderating  advantages  it  secures  to  those  of 
their  confrirei  who  do  succeed  in  the  attempt,  they  may  at 
least  console  themselves  that  they  suffer  for  the  general  good  of 
the  profession  and  for  that  of  the  community,  for  the  feasibility 
of  such  associations  increases  the  dignity  and  the  emoluments 
that  it  is  possible  for  a  man  to  arrive  at  in  a  medical  career, 
and  thus  makes  the  medical  profession  more  attractive  than  it 
otherwise  would  be  to  those  who  are  considering  the  desirabil- 
ity of  entering  it.  Consequently,  better  men  are  drawn  into 
the  profession  year  by  year — men  who  are  conscious  of  their 
ability  to  win  a  good  position  in  any  one  of  a  number  of  differ- 
ent callings.  Medicine  is  thus  elevated,  and  the  public  is  better 
served.  Business  principles,  therefore,  have  a  place  among  the 
agencies  that  are  at  work  in  enabling  medical  practice  to  keep 
pace  with  other  pursuits. 

But,  while  we  recognize  that  such  is  the  case,  and  that,  as 
we  remarked  before,  the  principal  in  a  medical  partnership 
risks  a  good  deal,  and  is  fully  warranted  in  exacting  services  of 
a  high  order  in  return  for  a  very  moderate  pecuniary  compen- 
sation, the  thing  may  be  carried  too  far.  We  should  be  sorry 
indeed  to  see  the  grinding  system  in  vogue  in  some  countries 
brought  into  play  here,  the  feature  chiefly  objectionable  in 
which  is  the  enforcement  of  a  contract  that  for  a  term  of  years 
the  junior  is  absolutely  bound  not  to  take  practice  on  his  own 
account.  This,  with  some  others  that  might  be  mentioned, 
tends  to  a  quasi-slavery  that  certainly  is  not  conducive  to  a 
proper  esprit  de  corps.  Giving  due  weight,  then,  to  all  we  have 
stated  in  favor  of  medical  partnerships,  wo  think  it  would  not 
be  well  for  the  profession  to  have  them  multiplied  at  present  as 
they  may  have  to  be  multiplied  when  the  ranks  get  to  be  more 
crowded,  or  to  have  any  radical  change  made  in  the  terms  on 
which  they  are  now  generally  arranged. 


PHYSICIANS'    DIVERSIONS. 

Some  weeks  ago  we  took  occasion  to  speak  of  the  dearth  of 
channels  calculated  to  lead  an  unsuccessful  or  disappointed 
practitioner  of  medicine  into  other  pursuits  more  congenial  or 
more  promising.  The  same  lack  of  opportunity,  however,  does 
not  hedge  the  medical  man  in,  if  he  will  content  himself  with 
something  less  radical  than  an  actual  change  of  occupation,  and 
seek  what  relief  there  is  to  be  found  in  mere  diversion.  In- 
deed, it  is  not  alone  the  discontented  that  need  such  an  occa- 
sional shifting  of  tlie  daily  burdens  with  which  a  professional 
man  is  apt  to  find  himself  loaded  down.  As  a  people,  we  are 
overworked,  and  it  may  well  be  doubted  if  this  is  not  more  de- 
cidedly the  case  with  physicians  than  with  most  other  classes 
of  the  community.  Not  that  men  in  the  other  professions,  and 
even  in  mercantile  life,  are  not  overborne  at  times  with  per- 
plexity and  anxiety ;  but  it  is  assuredly  true  of  most  of  tJiem 
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that  at  least  the  hum-drum  work  of  their  daily  life  is  ordinarily 
confined  within  certain  specified  hours.  But  the  physician, 
and  especially  the  general  practitioner,  seldom  finds  himself 
((uite  free  from  the  liability  of  being  called  on  to  do  routine 
work.  Even  an  escape  from  town  brings  him  little  exemption, 
for  the  title  by  which  men  are  accustomed  to  address  him  be- 
trays his  calling  to  all  those  among  whom  he  finds  himself,  and 
it  is  with  scant  compunction  tliat  strangers  tax  the  time  and 
strength  of  any  luckless  doctdr  Iboy  may  chance  to  find  acces- 
sible. 

It  is  not  every  practitioner  who  can  atTord  himself  even  the 
liberty  thus  limited.  To  only  a  fcw^  is  the  annual  trip  to  Europe 
open,  or  even  a  few  weeks'  sojourn  in  the  woods  or  at  the  sea- 
side. To  such  as  are  debarred  from  these  occasional  periods  of 
refuge,  some  diversion  near  at  band,  always  available  at  stray 
opportunities,  might  be  made  of  the  utmost  comfort  and  use- 
fulness. In  the  case  of  city  men,  a  good  number  find  the  needed 
recreation  in  the  clubs;  l)ut  there  are  many,  and  they  arc  apt  to 
be  of  the  finer  nature,  for  whom  the  elul)  has  no  very  gri'at  at 
traction  ;  ami,  as  a  matter  of  course,  our  country  bretliren  have 
no  i-hoico  in  the  matter.  Still,  for  one  and  all,  some  variation 
of  the  constant  pot-boiling  work  is  a  necessity,  and  should  be  so 
regarded ;  but,  in  the  great  majority  of  instances,  the  demands 
of  interest  and  duty  narrow  the  scope  of  this  possible  variation 
to  this,  that  whatever  is  resorted  to  must  not  involve  absence 
from  the  post.  Practically,  then,  it  is  under  one's  own  ro<i|'  that 
relief  must  be  sought  in  most  cases. 

There  are  many  resources,  fortunately,  that  can  be  brought 
within  this  narrow  field.  One  of  these  is  creeping  into  favor 
very  widely  at  the  present  time.  We  refer  to  amateur  photog- 
raphy. With  an  outfit  comparatively  inexpensive,  such  as  is 
now  to  bo  had  in  any  of  our  larger  towns,  and  with  such  in- 
struction as  is  readily  attainable  without  the  aid  of  a  personal 
teacher,  any  man  at  all  fitted  for  experimental  work — and  none 
others  should  be  found  in  our  profession — may,  with  a  few 
weeks' practice,  reach  such  proficiency  in  the  art  of  phdlograpli- 
ing  as  to  make  its  pursuit  at  odd  times  a  source  of  no  little 
satisfaction.  Even  one  who  may  think  himself  utterly  destitute 
of  any  artistic  turn  will  be  surprised  and  gratified  to  find  how 
readily  his  faculties  are  drawn  in  that  direction.  This, however, 
is  only  one  of  many  such  resources  that  miglit  be  mentioned ; 
the  point  is,  to  lead  overburdened  men  to  take  up  with  some- 
thing of  the  sort,  the  particular  choice  being  a  matter  readily 
settled  by  a  little  thought. 

THE    UNITED   .STATES   JIEDIC.VE    COI.bECE. 

We  recently  chronicled  a  temporary  victory  of  the  Medical 
Society  of  the  County  of  New  York  over  that  precious  insti- 
tution, the  United  States  Medical  College.  Already  wo  hear, 
however,  that  an  attempt  is  on  foot  to  secure  such  special  leg- 
islation as  shall  legalize  the  college  and  protect  it  against  fur- 
ther molestation.  In  several  instances  the  Legislature  of  this 
State  has  acted  with  reference  to  medical  matters  as  if  it  were 
bent  on   preventing  the  operation  of  all  legal  provisions  and 


natural  tendencies  calculated  to  aid  in  elevating  the  standard  of 
the  profession,  and  on  doing  everything  in  its  power  to  mul- 
tiply quacks  among  us.  In  most  of  these  instances,  if  not  in 
all  of  them,  it  is  but  fair  to  say  there  have  been  circnmstances 
tluit  gave  some  color  to  the  idea  that  the  acts  in  question  were 
passed  under  a  false  impression.  But  in  the  case  of  this  col- 
lege we  can  scarcely  conceive  that  there  should  be  any  diffi- 
culty in  proving  to  the  Legislature  that  the  institution  is  not 
simply  in  the  attitude  of  having  neglected  certain  legal  formali- 
ties in  the  matter  of  its  incorporation,  but  is  actually  a  reproach 
to  the  community  by  reason  of  the  terms  on  which  it  grants 
its  diplomas.  We  are  not  ready  to  believe  that  a  majority  of  the 
legislators  of  the  State  of  New  York  are  willing  to  resort  to 
special  legislation  for  the  purpose  of  propping  up  an  institu- 
tion the  ill-repute  of  which  in  other  and  younger  States  is  so 
marked  as  that  of  the  United  States  Medical  College. 

We  lately  received  a  letter  from  Dr.  James  E.  Reeves,  the 
Secretary  of  the  State  Board  of  Health  of  West  Virginia,  in 
which,  speaking  of  the  college  we  have  referred  to,  he  soys  : 
"  Three  or  four  weeks  ago  an  itinerant  doctor  from  New  York 
came  to  Wheeling,  to  run  his  specialty  of  curing  piles  and  ex- 
pelling tape-worms,  armed  with  a  diploma  fresh  from  the 
establishment  above  named,  which  he  offered  as  a  basis  for 
registration  in  West  Virginia.  On  general  principles,  his  di- 
ploma was  refused  recognition."  Wliat  a  praiseworthy  piece 
of  work  would  it  be,  forsooth,  for  the  law-making  power  of 
tl/e  great  State  of  New  York  to  gloss  over  the  disabilities  of 
this  so-called  college,  the  reputation  of  which  in  a  sister  State 
is  such  that  the  authorities  of  that  State,  in  the  absence  of 
specific  information,  and  acting  on  "  general  principles  "  only, 
find  themselves  iinpellcd  to  refuse  recognition  of  its  diplomas! 

It  should  be  \mdcrstood  by  the  Legislature  that  this  college 
is  not  persecuted  because  it  is  supposed  to  teach  sectarianism, 
so  far  as  it  may  by  a  stretch  of  the  imagination  be  credited 
with  teaching  anything;  for  the  regular  medical  organization 
in  the  State  does  not  now  oppose  irregular  schools  of  practice 
before  the  law.  The  new  code  of  ethics  is  really  on  trial  in 
this  matter,  for  one  of  the  chief  of  the  good  results  hoped  for 
from  it  by  its  supporters  was,  that  it  would  pnt  the  profession 
in  such  a  liberal  attitude  before  the  people  of  the  State  that 
we  should  soon  hear  the  last  of  the  cry  of  "  persecution  " 
whenever  measures  were  taken  to  root  out  an  opprobrium. 
We  are  quite  sure  that  many  of  those  who  lately  helped  to 
continue  the  new  code  in  action  did  so  for  the  sake  of  securing 
this  attitude  of  freedom  from  intolerance,  and  the  consequent 
demolition  of  one  of  the  impediments  that  have  heretofore 
stood  in  the  way  of  the  infiuence  that  the  organized  profession 
of  medicine  ought  to  be  able  to  bring  to  bear  upon  the  Legis- 
lature. If  the  Legislature  now  shows  itself  not  to  have  been 
convinced  of  the  disinterestedness  of  the  profession  in  under- 
taking such  measures  for  purging  itself  as  are  involved  in  run- 
ning down  the  diploma  mill  gentry,  notwithstanding  the  posi- 
tion it  has  taken  in  its  treatment  of  other  schools  of  practice 
than  its  own,  either  we  must  settle  down  to  the  conviction  that 
our  legislators  are  exceptionally  stupid,  or  else  we  must  confess 
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that  the  new  code  will  not  bear  the  interpretation  tliat  we  sup- 
posed would  be  obvious. 


ITIXERANT   PRACTITIONERS. 

By  the  same  letter  from  which  we  have  quoted  in  another 
article,  we  learn  that  in  West  Virginia  an  itinerant  must  show 
himself  to  be  possessed  of  the  qualifications  that  would  entitle 
him  to  practice  medicine  in  the  State.  If  he  can  not  show  a 
diploma  from  a  reputable  college,  he  must  submit  to  an  exami- 
nation by  the  State  Board  of  Health.  Having  passed  that,  and 
been  duly  registered,  he  must  then  pay  a  special  tax  of  fifty  dol- 
lars a  month,  or  fraction  of  a  month,  in  every  county  he  enters. 
Our  correspondent  adds  that  the  law  is  enforced  in  every  in- 
stance, and  that  hence  traveling  doctors  now  give  West  Virginia 
a  wide  berth.  We  esteem  it  a  great  favor  that  the  secretary  of 
the  board  should  have  taken  the  trouble  to  inform  us  in  regard 
to  these  matters,  and  w«  cordially  congratulate  our  West  Vir- 
ginia brethren  on  the  requirements  of  the  law  in  their  State,  as 
well  as  upon  the  fact  that  their  State  Board  of  Health  is  entirely 
made  up  of  physicians. 

It  is  not  impo.ssible,  of  course,  for  a  traveling  practitioner  of 
medicine  to  be  a  creditable  member  of  the  profession.  Indeed, 
we  once  knew  of  an  exceedingly  accomplished  oculist,  an  expert 
operator,  a  modest  and  scholarly  gentleman,  who  went  from 
town  to  town  practicing  his  specialty.  He  was  accustomed  to 
make  himself  known  through  the  profession  only,  never  resort- 
ing to  ad  captandum  tricks ;  indeed,  not  consenting  to  receive  pa- 
tients except  on  the  recommendation  of  their  physician.  He  was 
a  man  who  might  have  prospered  and  been  respected  had  he 
chosen  to  fix  his  abode  in  any  large  town,  but  evidently  it  suited 
his  restless  turn  to  revive  the  practice  of  a  bygone  age  in  so  far 
as  he  was  concerned,  and  his  eocentricty  can  not  by  any  means 
be  taken  as  afteeting  the  broad  proposition  that  in  this  period 
of  the  world's  progress  the  itinerant  practitioner  of  medicine  is 
almost  of  necessity  an  impostor.  Certainly  the  exceptions  must 
be  rare. 


THE   PROPOSED   NEW   HE.\LTII   DEPARTMENT. 

One  of  the  features  of  the  bill  now  before  the  New  York 
Legislature  for  changing  the  charter  of  this  city  places  the  va- 
rious city  departments  each  under  one  he.ad,  instead  of  in  the 
hands  of  a  commission  as  at  present;  and,  of  course,  it  includes 
the  Health  Department.  Now,  our  sanitary  administration  for 
some  years  past,  in  fact  ever  since  the  creation  of  the  Metro- 
politan Board  of  Health  in  1866,  has  been  very  creditable  on 
the  whole,  in  spite  of  some  shortcomings.  It  is  to  be  hoped, 
therefore,  that  no  hasty  action  will  be  taken  looking  to  so  radi- 
cal a  change,  especially  as  the  appointment  of  the  single  officer 
proposed  is  to  be  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  Mayor  and  the 
Board  of  Aldermen.  It  is  not  impossible,  to  be  sure,  that  a 
man  fit  for  the  place  may  be  so  appointed  ;  indeed,  there  might 
be  a  good  prospect  that  such  would  be  the  case  provided  the 
appointing  power  rested  with  the  Mayor  alone,  but  for  the 
Board  of    Aldermen  to  agree   to  the  appointment  of  a  man 


whom  the  profession  and  the  community  could  look  upon  as 
thoroughly  qualified  to  preside  over  the  sanitary  administration, 
is  more  than  experience  leads  us  to  hope  for. 


Uroatbmgs  of  Sofielifs. 


NEW   YORK   SURGICAL   SOCIETY. 

A  STATED  meeting  was  held  January  23, 1883,  T.  M.  Maekoe, 
M.  D.,  President,  in  the  chair. 

Complications  arising  from  Undescended  Testicles. — Dr. 
•T.  L.  Little  read  the  following  paper: 

There  are  three  positions  in  which  a  testicle  maybe  detained 
in  its  transit  from  the  abdominal  cavity  to  the  scrotum  :  1.  In 
the  abdominal  cavity  near  the  internal  ring.  2.  In  the  gi-oin 
near  the  external  ring.     3.  In  the  inguinal  canal. 

A  number  of  such  cases  have  come  under  mj'  observation. 
The  most  common  variety  has  been  where  the  testicle  was  re- 
tained just  outside  the  canal  near  the  external  ring.  I  have  met 
with  one  case,  in  a  child,  in  which  both  testicles  were  retained 
in  the  abdominal  cavity,  as  no  trace  of  them  could  be  felt  in  the 
canal.  A  number  of  cases  have  been  reported  in  which  the  tes- 
ticle in  this  situation  has  become  the  seat  of  malignant  disease ; 
no  instance  of  this  kind,  however,  has  come  under  my  observa- 
tion. 

Cases  where  the  testicle  is  arrested  just  outside  the  exter- 
nal ring  are  not  infrequent.  In  several  that  I  have  seen  the 
testicle  could  be  pushed  back  into  the  inguinal  canal,  but  as 
soon  as  pressure  was  removed  it  would  assume  its  original  situa- 
tion. A  few  years  ago  I  was  called  to  see  a  patient  in  whom  a 
testicle  in  this  position  was  the  seat  of  gonorrhcEal  epididymitis. 
It  was  in  a  patient  of  about  eighteen  years  of  age  who  had  been 
suflering  from  gonorrhoea  for  some  weeks.  His  symptoms  were 
very  severe:  constant  vomiting,  with  intense  pain  in  the  groin 
and  lumbar  regions.  Upon  examination,  a  hard  swelling  was 
found  situated  just  outside  of  the  right  external  ring,  with  the 
absence  of  the  testicle  from  the  scrotum.  This  swelling  was  of 
about  double  the  size  of  the  testicle  of  the  opposite  side,  and  re- 
sembled a  strangulated  hernia  both  in  symptoms  and  in  appear- 
ance. The  history  and  the  absence  of  the  testicle  from  its  nor- 
mal situation  were  sufficient  for  diagnosis. 

Second.  On  August  17,  1868,  I  was  called  to  see  a  patient 
who  had  a  strangulated  hernia.  His  history  was  as  follows:  He 
had  suffered  from  what  he  supposed  was  a  femoral  hernia  for 
many  years,  for  which  difficulty  he  had  been  in  the  habit  of 
wearing  a  truss.  The  morning  on  wliich  I  was  called  he  had 
gone  out  for  an  early  drink,  and  neglected  to  apply  his  truss. 
The  rupture  came  down  and  became  strangulated.  Upon  ex- 
amination, I  found  a  tumor  of  about  the  size  of  an  orange  on  the 
right  side,  just  above  Poupart's  ligament,  resembling  in  many 
respects  a  femoral  hernia  which  had  rolled  up  over  the  liga- 
ment. Failing  to  reduce  it  by  taxis,  I  etherized  the  patient,  and 
found  upon  examination  that  he  had  an  undescended  testicle 
situated  just  outside  of  the  external  abdominal  ring,  and  that  the 
tumor  was  formed  by  the  distension  of  the  inguinal  canal.  Fail- 
ing to  reduce  it  by  taxis  under  the  an;esthetic,  I  cut  down  through 
the  walls  of  the  canal,  and  found  about  ten  inches  of  the  gut  in 
a  strangulated  condition.  The  seat  of  the  stricture  was  at  the 
internal  abdominal  ring.  The  testicle  was  lying  internal  to  and 
behind  the  gut,  just  outside  the  external  ring.  The  internal  ring 
was  enlarged  and  the  gut  returned,  and  the  patient  made  a  good 
recovery.     In  this  case  the  testicle  was  normal  in  size  and  ap- 
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pearance,  and  I  have  no  doubt  could  be  easily  pushed  up  into 
the  canal,  so  that  his  truss  was  worn  without  inconvenience. 

The  next  case,  sent  to  mo  by  Dr.  William  A.  Hammond,  is 
one  in  which  the  testicle  was  retained  in  the  inf;uiiial  canal. 
The  patient  was  twenty-six  years  of  age,  and  had  the  following 
liistory:  lie  had  never  noticed  anything  like  a  testicle  on  the 
right  side  until  three  years  before  he  came  under  observation, 
when,  while  exercising  on  a  trapeze,  he  received  a  blow  on  the 
right  side  of  the  abdomen,  whicli  gave  ri.se  to  severe  pain,  simi- 
lar to  that  produced  by  pressure  upon  the  testicle  of  tlie  other 
side.  About  a  month  after,  he  noticed  a  small  and  soft  tumor 
on  the  right  side,  just  above  the  external  ring.  From  that  time, 
after  any  violent  exercise,  straining,  or  long  walking,  the  tumor 
would  increase  in  size,  and  become  very  painful.  After  a  few 
days  the  swelling  would  subside,  but  the  tumor  would  never  be- 
come as  small  alter  an  attack  as  it  was  before.  Last  winter  the 
patient  wore  a  truss  for  some  time  without  any  benefit.  The 
tumor  gradually  increased  in  size.  On  examination,  only  the 
left  side  of  the  scrotum  was  found  to  be  developed,  which  con- 
tained a  testicle  of  normal  size.  In  the  right  inguinal  region 
was  a  swelling  extending  up  in  the  direction  of,  hut  some  dis- 
tance above,  the  inguinal  canal.  A  moderately  firm  and  perfectly 
movable  tumor  could  be  felt.  Tliis  could  be  moved  so  as  to  lie 
almo-)t  at  right  angles  to  its  normal  attitude.  Firm  pressure 
upon  the  upper  part  of  the  tumor  gave  rise  to  a  sensation  similar 
to  pressure  upon  a  testicle.  The  tumor  was  about  four  inches 
long  by  two  inches  broad.  The  external  abdominal  ring  could 
be  distinctly  felt,  but  was  so  small  that  the  little  finger,  in  in- 
vaginating  the  tissues,  could  not  bo  pas.sed  into  it. 


Qn  November  24th  the  following  operation  was  performed 
at  St.  Luke's  Hospital  with  all  the  antiseptic  precautious.  Tlie 
coverings  of  the  tumor  were  rendered  as  tense  as  possible  by 
grasping  it  with  my  left  hand,  and  an  incision  about  five  inches 
in  length  was  nuule  over  the  most  prominent  part,  nearly  par- 
allel to  I'oupart's  ligament.  The  tissues  were  divided  until  the 
peritouffium  was  reached.  This  was  opened  upon  a  director, 
and  the  tumor  was  then  forced  out  from  its  bed.  Its  attach- 
ments were  composed  of  folds  of  peritonseum  extending  along 


its  entire  inferior  surface ;  a  large  number  of  tortnons  vessels 
were  seen  beneath  this  peritoneal  pedicle,  more  abundant  at  the 
upper  extremity  than  at  the  other  portions.  A  double  catgut 
ligature  was  passed  through  the  center  of  tlie  pedicle  and  tied 
on  both  sides.  Another  ligature  was  applied  embracing  both 
halves  of  the  pedicle,  and  the  tumor  was  then  removed.  No 
exploration  of  the  wound  witli  a  view  to  ascertaining  whether 
it  communicated  with  the  abdominal  cavity  was  made.  The 
deep  parts  of  the  wound  were  brought  together  with  three 
Lister's  leaden  plate  sutures,  and  the  superficial  wound  was 
united  by  the  ordinary  silk  suture.  The  wound  united  by  pri- 
mary nnion,  without  any  untoward  symptom. 

On  examination  by  the  pathologist  of  the  hospital.  Dr.  Sat- 
terthwaite,  this  tumor  proved  to  be  a  round-cell  sarcoma.  In 
shape  it  was  a  flattened  ovoid,  while  its  dimensions  were  four 
inches  in  length  by  two  broad  and  one  inch  and  a  half  thick.  On 
section,  its  cut  surface  was  of  a  pinkish  coh>r,  sin)ulating  brain 
substance  both  in  consistence  and  in  feci.  It  was  inclosed  in  a 
coat  of  peritoneum,  which  formed  its  capsule,  while  in  the  folds 
that  were  given  off  posteriorly  were  portions  of  the  vas  deferens 
and  spermatic  vessels.  At  its  anterior  and  external  jiortion 
there  was  a  trace  of  the  normal  tissue  of  the  testis. 

In  conclusion,  it  seems  to  me  that  in  all  cases  where  a  testi- 
cle is  situated  either  in  the  canal  or  just  outside  the  external 
ring,  and  becomes  a  source  of  annoyance  to  the  patient,  it  would 
bo  judicious  to  advise  its  early  removal. 

In  the  case  which  I  have  related  complicated  with  hernia,  I 
have  since  regretted  that  I  did  not  remove  the  testicle  at  the 
time  of  the  operation,  for,  unless  it  can  be  readily  pushed  back 
into  the  canal,  a  condition  which  would  hardly  obtain  after  tlie 
operation,  a  truss  would  be  worn  with  considerable  difficulty. 
I  have  never  had  the  means  of  ascertaining  the  after-condition 
in  the  case  related. 

Dr.  E.  L.  Keyes  had  had  one  case,  complicated  by  omental 
hernia,  in  which  the  undescended  testicle  could  not  be  kept  out-side 
the  external  ring  by  a  truss,  although  it  could  be  easily  pushed 
through  the  opening.  The  patient  h.ad  had  a  number  of  acci- 
dents in  the  way  of  pain  :  and  at  intervals,  when  he  did  not  wear 
a  truss,  the  hernia  would  get  down  and  cause  a  swelling  in  the 
groin,  which  he  had  always  been  able  to  replace.  Finally  one 
of  these  swellings  occurred  during  the  absence  of  the  truss,  and 
the  patient  failed  to  replace  the  lum[).  He  then  suffered  from 
symptoms  arising  from  partial  strangulation,  continuing  for  a 
number  of  months.  Dr.  Keyes  operated  upi>n  Iiim,  and  found 
that  he  had  a  hard  portion  of  omentum  strangulated  at  the 
internal  ring,  with  a  testicle  just  below  it.  He  removed  the 
atrophied  testicle,  and  cut  off  the  piece  of  strangulated  omen- 
tum. He  ligated  the  cord  very  high,  and  left  the  pedicle 
of  the  omentum  in  the  internal  ring,  which  was  entirely 
filled  by  it.  The  operation  was  performed,  under  antiseptic 
precautions,  about  ten  years  ago,  and  the  patient  made  a  rapid 
recovery.  He  subsequently  wore  a  truss  for  a  oonsidcrablo 
period,  after  which  he  experienced  no  trouble  whatever.  He 
had  also  since  become  the  father  of  several  children.  The 
other  testicle  was  normal  in  structure  and  position. 

Whether  it  was  justifiable  to  cut  out  the  testicle  in  these 
cases  before  some  emergency  required  the  operation,  he  was 
uncertain  ;  he  was  not  prepared  to  say  that  he  would  advise  it. 
Ho  had  frequently  seen  these  undescended  testicles  in  young 
cluldren,  and  believed  that,  if  sufficient  care  and  attention  were 
given,  the  testicle  might  be  gradually  pulled  down,  and  fintUly 
be  made  to  remain  |)eriiianently  outside  the  external  ring,  in 
a  certain  proportion  of  cases,  until  it  developcil  at  puberty,  and 
then  no  further  trouble  would  follow.  But  it  was  exceedingly 
difiicult  to  get  a  retentive  pad  that  would  act  satisfactorily, 
even  if  the  testicle  could  be  drawn  down  and  held  outside  the 
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external  ring  with  the  fingers.  In  answer  to  a  qnestion  asked 
by  the  president,  Dr.  Keyes  said  that  he  had  had  one  case 
in  which  he  succeeded  in  keeping  the  testicle  outside  the  ex- 
ternal ring,  but  he  was  not  able  to  replace  it  in  the  scrotum. 
To  succeed  in  any  of  these  cases  required  a  long  time,  and  great 
care  and  patient  attention  on  the  part  of  all  concerned.  He  had 
failed  in  tlie  ett'ort  several  times. 

Dr.  Sands  said  that  Dr.  Little  had  made  one  remark  which 
perhaps  should  be  qualified,  he  having  suggested  that  whenever 
a  testicle  situated  in  the  inguinal  canal  became  an  annoyance  it 
should  be  removed.  It  was  well  known  that  the  operation  for 
the  removal  of  a  testicle  situated  in  the  inguinal  canal  was  one 
of  much  greater  danger  than  the  ordinary  operation  of  castra- 
tion, which  was  attended  with  little  risk  if  carefully  performed. 
But,  when  the  testicle  was  situated  in  the  inguinal  canal,  it 
was  very  liable  to  be  surrounded  by  peritonaeum,  which  might 
have  to  be  divided  in  order  to  remove  the  tumor,  and  it  seemed 
to  him  that  such  an  operation  should  hardly  be  performed  for 
the  relief  of  a  mere  annoyance.  He  did  not  doubt,  however, 
the  propriety  of  removing  a  testicle  so  situated  when  it  became 
the  seat  of  a  morbid  growth,  although,  under  these  circum- 
stances, the  operation  was  attended  not  only  with  greater  risk 
than  the  ordinary  operation  of  castration,  but  with  a  greater 
improbability  of  a  complete  removal  of  the  disease.  He  thought 
that  in  quite  a  large  proportion  of  the  cases  in  which  it  had  been 
done  the  malignant  disease  had  already  involved  the  lymphatic 
glands  in  the  abilominal  cavity.  Here  it  might  be  said  that 
valuable  evidence  could  sometimes  he  obtained  on  this  point 
by  manual  exploration  of  the  rectum.  A  man  came  under  his 
observation  in  Bellevue  Hospital,  some  years  ago,  who  entered 
the  institution  for  the  purpose  of  submitting  to  castration.  The 
left  testicle  was  very  mucli  enlarged,  and  the  diagnosis  of  malig- 
nant growth  of  tlie  testis  was  readily  established.  The  tumor 
was  so  large,  however,  that  it  was  suspected  the  disease  had 
extended  into  the  abdomen.  Dr.  Sands  was  unable  to  settle 
this  point  by  external  examination,  on  account  of  the  thickness 
of  the  abdoininal  walls,  but  he  found,  upon  making  firm  pres- 
sure in  the  left  lumbar  region,  a  tenderness  and  a  feeling  of  re- 
sistance not  noticeable  upon  the  opposite  side.  He  removed  the 
doubt  by  passing  his  hand  into  the  rectum,  when,  with  great 
ease,  a  swelling  could  be  felt  in  the  abdominal  cavity,  evidently 
due  to  infiltration  of  the  lumbar  glands;  accordingly,  he  ab- 
stained from  operation. 

He  recalled  another  case  in  whicli  he  failed  to  appreciate  the 
presence  of  an  abdominal  tumor  in  a  young  man  whose  testicle 
he  had  previously  removed  for  sarcoma.  The  patient  made  a 
good  recovery,  but  months  afterward  he  showed  signs  of  sup- 
pression of  urine,  and,  on  this  account,  he  came  under  observa- 
tion a  second  time.  Examination  of  the  abdomen  failed  to 
discover  the  cause  of  the  trouble.  Various  medicines  were 
given  to  cause  the  kidneys  to  act,  but  they  failed.  Deatli  oc- 
curred, and  inspection  of  the  abdomen  revealed  a  large  mass  of 
cancer  situated  upon  the  posterior  abdominal  wall,  probably 
originating  in  the  lymphatic  glands.  The  mass  was  so  situated 
as  to  completely  prevent  the  passage  of  urine  through  the  ure- 
ters, and  the  so-called  suppression  of  urine  was  really  retention 
of  urine,  both  of  the  ureters  being  greatly  distended  above 
the  points  of  obstruction. 

He  had  met  with  one  instance  in  which  the  testis  had 
descended  beyond  its  usual  position,  and  was  situated  in  flie 
perinffium.  The  person  who  was  the  subject  of  this  malposition 
was  a  young  man,  who  complained  that  he  was  unable  to  ride 
on  horseback  without  sutfering  from  pain  due  to  pressure  upon 
the  misplaced  organ,  which  was  of  about  half  the  size  of  the 
opposite  testicle.  Dr.  Sands  performed  an  operation,  with  the 
intention  of  placing  the  testis  in  the  scrotum  ;  but  he  found  the 


operation  to  be  impracticable,  and,  therefore,  removed  the  testi- 
cle, when  all  unpleasant  symptoms  disappeared. 

Dr.  Little  stated  that  Mr.  Curling  gave  the  same  advice  in 
regard  to  the  treatment  of  undescended  testicle  as  that  sug- 
gested by  Dr.  Keyes,  and  related  several  cases  in  which  a 
truss  was  used  to  prevent  the  testicle  from  slipping  back  through 
the  external  ring  into  the  canal.  Mr.  Curling  also  advised  that 
in  cases  where  the  testicle  was  situated  in  the  inguinal  canal,  and 
could  readily  be  pushed  back  into  the  abdominal  cavity,  the  pa- 
tient should  wear  a  truss  with  a  pad  over  the  inguinal  canal,  so 
as  to  keep  the  testicle  back  in  the  abdon.ina!  cavity,  it  being  a 
mnch  more  comfortable  place  for  the  patient  to  wear  his  testicle 
tiian  in  the  canal. 

Dr.  Yale  said  that  the  latter  point  mentioned  by  Dr.  Little 
was  illustrated  in  a  case  whjph  came  under  his  observation  in 
the  Presbyterian  Hospital.  A  young  man  had  a  partially  de- 
scended testicle.  He  liad  been  ex-imined,  and  had  been  told 
that  he  had  a  hernia,  for  which  a  truss  was  applied,  and  it  had 
the  effect  of  crowding  the  testicle  back  into  the  abdominal 
cavity;  but  subsequently  a  strain  brought  the  organ  down  into 
the  inguinal  canal,  and  he  had  considerable  pain,  together  with 
symptoms  not  unlike  those  attending  strangulated  hernia.  As 
the  testicle  could  not  be  brought  farther  down.  Dr.  Yale,  with 
considerable  difficulty,  succeeded  in  returning  it  within  the  cav- 
ity, when  the  symptoms  were  relieved,  and  no  further  incon- 
venience had  been  suffered  from  the  presence  of  the  testicle  in 
the  abdomen. 

Dr.  Keyes  said  that  Godard  directed  attention  to  the  fact  that 
the  oryptorchid  was  sterile,  while  a  monorchid  was  not  sterile  ; 
that  the  testicle  was  more  or  less  damaged  if  it  was  retained  in  the 
inguinal  canal;  that  those  which  were  retained  just  witliiu  the 
inguinal  canal  were  in  a  condition  of  partial  atrophy,  and  that 
the  other  testicle  was  correspondingly  hypertrophied.  Whether 
this  partially  atrophied  testicle  was  incapable  of  secreting  sperm 
properly.  Dr.  Keyes  was  unable  to  say;  also  whether,  if  the 
testicle  was  in  good  condition,  it  would  be  harmed  by  being 
pushed  into  the  abdominal  cavity  and  retained  there,  he  was 
unable  to  say.  He  had  met  with  one  cryptorchid,  and  in  that 
instance  the  man  was  potent,  and  had  emissions,  but  he  was 
sterile.     His  seminal  fluid  contained  no  mature  spermatozoa. 

Dr.  Post  asked  if  cryptorchids  could  beget  children. 

Dr.  Keyes  said  that  such  cases  were  upon  record,  but  that 
the  children  did  not  generally  resemble  the  father ;  that  is,  so  far 
as  he  knew,  all  such  oases  of  alleged  paternity  had  been  shrouded 
in  considerable  doubt. 

Dr.  Sands  thought  it  would  be  unsafe  to  say  that  testicles 
were  useless  in  persons  who  had  power  of  copulation.  There  was 
no  exception  to  the  rule  tliat  where  both  testicles  were  removed 
the  power  of  copulation  remained  for  only  a  time.  Sir  Astley 
Cooper  had  I'ccorded  one  case  in  which  a  man  had  lost  both 
testicles,  but  retained  the  power  of  copulation  for  perhaps  a 
year,  after  which  the  desire  and  the  power  gradually  ceased. 
He  believed  that  usually  the  desire  and  ability  to  copulate  im- 
plied the  existence  of  some  testicular  elements,  although  the 
general  fact  was  that  those  who  had  both  testicles  retained 
were  usually  sterile.  He  thought  that  if  subjects  who  were  ster- 
ile had  normal  desires,  and  were  able  to  gratify  them,  the  most 
rational  supposition  would  be  that  normal  tissue  of  the  testicle 
existed  in  a  greater  or  less  amount,  but  that  the  spermatic  fluid 
was  unable  to  make  its  way  into  the  seminal  vesicles.  He  had 
mot  with  a  singular  instance  of  undescended  testicle  in  the  case 
of  a  young  man  upon  whom  he  once  operated  for  strangulated 
hernia.  The  case  was  interesting  as  showing  that  a  concealed 
testicle  might  give  rise  to  a  peculiar  form  of  hernia.  The  man 
was  twenty-five  years  of  age,  and  was  said  to  have  been  ad- 
dicted to  sexual  dissipation.     His  scrotum  was  empty,  and  he 
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had  a  hernia  upon  the  left  side,  which  became  strangulated. 
Dr.  Sands  found,  upon  proceeding  to  the  operation,  that  only  a 
very  slight  protrusion  existed  at  the  external  ahdominal  ring,  in 
consequence  of  its  small  size.  Having  divided  a  stricture  at 
the  external  aljdominal  ring,  and,  as  ho  supposed,  piislied  tlie 
intestine  hack  into  the  ahdomen,  ho  introduced  his  finger,  and 
discovered  that  he  had  not  relieved  a  strangulation  which  ex- 
isted at  the  internal  alxlominal  ring,  and  that,  while  only  a  small 
portion  of  the  intestine  bad  escaped  through  the  opening  in  tlie 
external  ring,  a  large  mass  remained  in  the  inguinal  canal.  The 
stricture  was  divided  at  the  internal  ring,  and  he  was  then  able 
to  push  the  intestine  into  the  abdominal  cavity,  for  whicli  he 
liad  atfirst  mistaken  the  hernial  sac.  A  small  testis  was  found  in 
the  inguinal  canal.  The  person  had  a  well-developed  penis,  and 
had  an  abundance  of  hair  upon  the  pubes.  lie  also  had  a  beard. 
l-)r.  Sands  thought  that  in  most  cases  in  which  the  testicles  were 
retained,  and  tlio  individual  impotent,  there  were  but  few  evi- 
dences of  puberty. 

Dr.  G.  A.  Peters  asked  if  a  testis  retained  in  the  cavity  of 
the  abdomen  was  not  quite  frequently  the  seat  of  malignant  dis- 
ease, or  more  frequently  thus  affected  in  that  position  than  when 
within  the  canal  or  Just  external  to  it. 

Dr.  Keyes  remarked  that  there  was  an  impression  to  tliat 
effect,  but  he  did  not  believe  that  the  statistics  had  been  suffi- 
cient to  substantiate  it. 
.  Dr.  Little  remarked  that  cases  had  been  reported  in  the 

I  "Medico-Ohirurgical  Transactions,"  ''British  Medical  Journal," 
"Medical  Times  and  Gazette,"  and  other  journals,  where  un- 
descended testicles  had  become  the  seat  of  malignant  disease. 
And  authors,  for  instance  Gross,  in  his  work  on  surgery,  stated 
that  the  danger  of  the  detention  of  the  testicle  in  the  ingui- 
nal canal  or  abdominal  cavity  was,  that  it  was  prone  to  become 
the  seat  of  malignant  disease;  but  no  statistics  had  been  given 
to  sustain  this  statement. 

Dekmoid  Cyst  of  the  Ovaey. — Dr.  F.  Lanoe  presented  a 
specimen  removed  from  a  patient  thirty  years  of  age.  It  con- 
tained a  large  mass  of  hair  and  some  bone.  One  portion  pre- 
sented an  appearance  almost  exactly  like  a  ]]iece  of  the  scal]>, 
and  it  was  from  this  part  that  the  hair  took  it>  origin.  There 
had  been  a  variety  of  opinion  with  reference  to  the  nature  of  the 
tumor,  but  for  the  most  part  it  was  regarded  as  a  solid  growth 
and  in  close  connection  with  the  uterus.  At  the  time  he  saw 
the  patient  it  had  become  quite  clearly  established  that  the  tu- 
mor contained  considerable  fluid,  that  probably  the  uterus  had 
been  entirely  crowded  to  the  left  side,  and  that  the  growth  did 
not  have  its  origin  in  that  organ.  It  seemed,  by  intermd  exami- 
nation, that  the  tumor  was  situated  in  the  broad  ligament.  The 
operation  was  very  difficult  in  consoquenco  of  the  absence  of  a 
pedicle  and  the  presence  of  extensive  adhesions.  Many  liga- 
tures were  applied  to  the  adhesions,  which  were  cut  in  each  in- 
stance with  the  actual  cautery,  and  the  wounds  were  powdered 
with  iodoform.  Although  the  operation  lasted  two  hours,  the 
loss  of  blood  was  insignificant.  The  left  ovary  was  also  re- 
moved ou  account  of  cystic  degeneration.  It  was  of  about  the 
size  of  a  small  hen's  egg.  Scarcely  any  reaction  followed  the 
operation;  at  no  time  did  the  temperature  rise  above  the 
normal,  lie  thought  that  the  patient  was  out  of  danger. 
The  operation  was  performed  eight  days  ago.  It  was  the 
second  dermoid  cyst  which  he  had  removed  within  the  last 
three  months.  The  former  was  from  a  girl  nineteen  years  of 
ago. 

[At  the  time  of  writing  the  jiatient  is  out  of  bed  and  out  of 
danger.] 

Stu.moiit  UiiKTUijAL  SoirNDs. — Dr.  Post  presented  several 
samples  of  straight  steel  sounds  for  treating  strictures  in  the 
straight  portion  of  the  urethra.    The  advantage  claimed  for 


them  was  that  they  conld  be  used  with  greater  facility  than  the 
curved  instruments,  and  that,  when  given  a  rotary  motion,  they 
caused  less  pain.  One  was  fusiform  in  shape.  They  measured 
Ih  centimetres  in  length,  27  millimetres  in  circumference  round 
the  bulb,  3-i  millimetres  at  a  distance  of  7  centimetres  from  the 
bulb,  and  30  millimetres  12  centimetres  from  the  handle. 

PuABYN'GEAL  TuBES. — Dr.  L.  A.  Sti.msox  Said  that  since 
the  last  meeting  of  the  society,  at  which  Dr.  McBurney  read 
a  paper  on  tracheotomy  as  a  preliminary  operation,  he  had  had 
a  patient  under  his  care  with  a  tumor  of  the  superior  max- 
illa, and  it  had  occurred  to  him  that  possibly  a  substitute 
could  be  devised  for  the  tracheotomy  tube,  consisting  of  a  tube 
to  be  introduced  through  the  mouth  into  the  ]>harynx,  the 
space  around  it  to  be  blocked  with  sponges  in  a  manner  which 
would  prevent  the  passage  of  blood  into  the  pharynx,  air- 
passages,  or  oesophagus.  After  talking  the  matter  over  with 
Dr.  McBurney,  who  had  conceived  the  same  plan  indepen- 
dently, and  following  Dr.  McBurney's  suggestions  with  ref- 
erence to  details,  an  apparatus  was  con^tructed  which  con- 
sisted of  a  tube  six  or  seven  inches  in  length  and  of  the  diame- 
ter of  a  No.  38  urethral  sound,  about  an  inch  and  a  half  of  its 
extremity  curved  to  almost  a  quarter  of  a  circle,  and  provided 
with  a  flange  one  eighth  of  an  inch  in  breadth,  perforated  with 
small  openings,  through  which  threads  could  be  passed.  Ahont 
that  curved  portion  he  tied  a  sponge,  stitching  it  fast  to  the 
flange  and  placing  behind  it  a  piece  of  iinper\'ious  tissue,  in  order 
to  favor  the  retention  of  such  blood  as  might  soak  through  the 
sponge.  After  complete  ansesthesia  had  been  produced  in  the 
usual  manner,  the  tube  was  passed  into  the  mouth  and  carried 
well  down  behind  the  root  of  the  tongue,  but  it  caused  so  much 
gagging  that  it  was  necessary  to  withdraw  it  until  it  reached 
only  a  little  behind  the  uvula,  so  that  the  patient  still  breathed 
partly  through  the  nose.  While  the  preliminary  incision  was 
being  made  and  the  flaps  were  being  dissected  up,  sponges  were 
placed  between  the  teeth,  and  this  packing  proved  very  satisfac- 
tory indeed.  The  patient  was  able  to  breathe.  Anajsthesia  wa.s 
maiutaiued  without  difficulty  through  this  tube,  and,  although 
he  bled  very  freely,  the  sponges  caught  all  the  blood,  .and  it  was 
only  necessary  to  change  them  as  soon  as  filled.  After  the  flap 
had  been  dissected  and  bleeding  points  secured,  the  hreinorrhage 
was  inconsiderable.  During  the  piecemeal  removal  of  the 
growth,  which  included  all  the  right  and  a  portion  of  the  left 
superior  maxilla,  and  left  a  cavity  which  opened  into  both  nos- 
trils, and  backward  into  the  pharynx  above  the  soft  palate,  there 
was  no  trouble  whatever  from  the  bleeding.  Sponges  were  kept 
behind  the  surface  of  section  and  caught  all  the  blood.  The 
tumor  was  an  ordinary  carcinoma,  and  the  only  point  concern- 
ing it  which  was  remarkable  was  the  fact  that  it  had  so  affected 
the  gum  corresponding  to  it  that  a  small  fragment  snipped  off 
for  microscopical  examination  presented  all  the  appearance  of 
epithelioma,  even  to  the  completely  formed  nests  of  cells.  This 
appearance  of  epithelioma  was  due  to  secondary  change  of  the 
papillary  layer  of  the  gum.  The  true  tumor  itself  was  an  alveo- 
lar cancer,  which  had  evidently  originated  farther  back  and  in 
the  substance  of  the  bone. 

Dr.  Stimson  said  that  he  was  aware  that  tubes  had  been  de- 
vised to  pass  into  the  trachea,  but  that  was  not  the  intention  in 
his  apparatus.  It  was  his  intention  that  it  should  not  pass  be- 
yond the  pharynx.  The  suggestion  was  so  simple  that  he 
thought  it  must  have  been  acted  upon  by  others,  and  he  had 
shown  the  instrument  to  the  society  in  the  hope  that  further 
trials  might  be  made  with  it  which  would  increase  its  effi- 
ciency. 

Necrosis  op  a  Costal  Cartilaok. — Dr.  J.  C.  HrTcnisos 
presented  a  portion  of  the  cartihige  of  the  eighth  rib  removed 
from  a  man  fifty  years  of  age,  who  two  years  previously  had 
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tjphoid  fever  which  lasted  for  a  considerable  time.  Six  months 
later  he  had  two  abscesses  over  the  cartilage  of  the  rib — one  at 
the  junction  of  tlie  cartilage  with  the  rib,  and  the  other  where 
the  cartilage  joined  the  sternum.  A  probe  reached  the  carti- 
lage very  readily,  and  during  the  last  two  months  he  had  been 
able  to  push  the  probe  apparently  into  the  cartilage.  Latterly 
the  patient  had  suffered  considerable  pain,  especially  upon 
coughing,  and  Dr.  Hutchison  determined  to  remove  the  dis- 
eased portion,  which  he  did  by  making  an  incision  directly  over 
the  cartilage.  The  perichondrium  was  separated  from  the  car- 
tilage, and  a  chain-saw  carried  about  it  very  readily,  near  the 
point  where  it  joined  the  rib,  and  he  subsequently  discovered  that 
there  was  separation  at  that  point.  Tlie  cartilage  at  the  point 
where  it  joined  the  sternum  was  easily  snapped  oif.  On  exami- 
nation, he  found  that  the  disease  was  confined  to  the  anterior 
portion  of  the  cartilage.  He,  however,  removed  the  portion 
which  remained,  so  that  the  entire  cartilage  was  removed. 
The  end  of  the  rib  was  perfectly  healthy.  The  case  was  the 
only  one  which  had  fallen  under  his  observation  of  disease  of 
cartilage  of  the  rib. 

Neuralgia  of  the  Inferior  De.n'tal  Nerve  following 
Fracture  of  tbb  Lower  Jaw. — Dr.  Stimson  narrated  a  case 
in  which  the  patient,  after  the  lapse  of  seven  months,  suffered 
from  neuralgia  followiug  fracture  of  the  lower  jaw.  The  frac- 
ture was  on  the  left  side  and  united  with  some  displacement. 
The  patient  retumed  to  him  in  Decembt-r,  complaining  of  numb- 
ness and  sensitiveness  in  the  region  of  the  cutaneous  distribu- 
tion of  the  inferior  dental  nerve,  and  also  of  inability  to  prop- 
erly masticate  because  of  displacement  of  the  jaw.  Dr.  Stimson 
found  that  the  difficulty  in  mastication  was  due  to  depression  of 
the  anterior  fragment,  and  he  relieved  it  by  gouging  away  a 
portion  of  the  posterior  fragment  which  interfered  with  an 
upper  molar.  The  union  between  the  fragments  was  fibrous, 
and  a  temporary  increase  of  the  slight  mobility  followed  the 
opei-ation.  The  pain  increased  afterward  to  such  an  extent, 
although  it  was  temporarily  relieved  by  the  use  of  an  interden- 
tal splint,  that  the  patient  returned  and  demanded  some  opera- 
tion forjher  relief.  Pain  upon  pressure  over  the  mental  foramen 
was  acute,  and  also  along  the  course  of  the  inferior  dental  nerve 
before  its  entrance  into  the  canal.  He  exposed  the  nerve  before 
its  entrance  into  the  canal  by  the  usual  incision  within  the 
mouth,  raised  it  up,  and  divided  it.  He  desired  to  exsect  a  por- 
tion, but  was  unable  to  hold  it  with  the  forceps  so  as  to  remove 
it.  Relief  was  immediate  and  complete  for  perhaps  ten  days, 
but  sensitiveness  then  again  began  to  return  in  the  region  of 
the  nerve  just  where  she  formerly  complained  of  it  when  the 
mental  foramen  was  pressed  upon. 

Dr.  Halstrd  referred  to  a  case  in  which  he  excised  about 
one  centimetre  from  the  inferior  dental  nerve.  The  neuralgia 
was  .severe,  but  relief  was  given.  He  found  exsection  of  a  por- 
tion of  the  nerve  very  difficult  to  perform. 

Dr.  Sti.mson  referred  to  a  case  in  which  Dr.  Sabine  had  di- 
vided the  inferior  dental  nerve  for  the  relief  of  neuralgia,  and 
in  which  Dr.  McBurney  subsequently  removed  a  portion  of  the 
nerve.  The  excision  was  followed  by  a  cure  which  liad  now 
lasted  for  cue  year. 

Dr.  Hutchison  referred  to  two  instances  in  which  he  suc- 
ceeded in  curing  obstinate  neuralgia  by  ligature  of  the  carotid 
artery. 

Dr.  Lange  referred  to  a  case,  already  reported  to  the  so- 
ciety, in  which  the  patient  had  had  a  variety  of  operations  per- 
formed with  a  varying  amount  of  relief,  but  permanent  relief 
had  not  yet  been  obtained. 

Dr.  Stimson  remarked  that  the  traumatic  origin  of  the  neu- 
ralgia in  his  case  seemed  to  him  to  be  sufficient  to  justify  the 
division  of  the  nerve  above  the  point  of  irritation. 
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Improvements  in  the  Extraction  of  Cataract. — Wecker 
{ibid.)  reports  a  number  of  improvements  which  he  has  made 
in  operating  for  cataract,  which  concern  three  points:  1.  The 
closure  of  the  wound.  2.  Direct  disinfection.  3.  The  disen- 
gagement of  everything  whicli  might  become  fastened  in  the 
wound.  During  the  sixteen  months  since  -June  6,  1881,  he  has 
performed  three  hundred  and  sixty-six  extractions  without  a  single 
case  of  suppuration;  and  these  exceptionally  good  results,  he 
thinks,  are  due  to  a  careful  carrying  out  of  the  improvements  in 
relation  to  the  three  points  just  mentioned.  After  the  cataract 
has  been  extracted,  he  carefully  removes  with  a  rubber  spatula 
all  bits  of  lens  matter,  blood  clots,  etc.,  from  beneath  the  cen- 
tral and  lateral  conjunctival  flaps.  He  then  adjusts  these  in 
apposition  with  the  neighboring  conjunctiva,  and  presses  them 
against  the  underlying  sclera.  Direct  disinfection  of  the  wound 
is  the  second  modification.  He  carefully  cleanses  the  conjunc- 
tiva and  the  ciliary  border  of  the  lids  with  a  four-per-cent. 
solution  of  boracic  acid  and  a  oue-per-cent.  solution  of  salicylic 
acid.  Whenever  he  uses  a  spatula,  it  is  first  dipped  in  a  two- 
and-a-half-per-cent.  solutions  of  carbolic  acid,  and  he  also  bathes 
the  wound  with  the  same  solution.  The  third  point  is  to  avoid, 
as  far  as  possible,  all  adhesions  of  iris  and  capsule  in  the  wounds. 
In  making  his  incision,  he  penetrates  vertically  into  the  anterior 
chamber  with  the  point  of  a  knife,  planted  exactly  at  the  sclero- 
corneal  margin,  so  as  to  equalize  the  extent  of  the  exterior  and 
interior  lip  of  the  wound  near  the  points  of  puncture  and 
counter-puncture.  Moreover,  he  endeavors  to  make  the  apex  of 
his  incision  agree  with  that  of  the  vertical  diameter  of  the 
cornea,  so  that  the  pre.ssure  may  be  sure  to  act  in  the  line  of  the 
maximum  opening  of  the  section.  For  this  purpose  he  uses 
during  the  operation  oblique  illumination.  To  facilitate  this,  he 
adjusts  to  the  side  of  the  operating  chair  or  talile  a  lump  con- 
structed for  the  purpose.  This  lamp  slides  up  and  down  on  a 
vertical  standard,  to  which  it  may  be  firmly  fastened  at  any 
desired  height  by  means  of  a  screw  clamp.  This  lamp  carries 
a  magnifyiug  lens,  by  means  of  which  the  light  is  focused  on 
the  eye. 

Transplantation  of  Skin-Flaps  without  Pedicles  in 
Blepharoplastio  Operations. — Wicherkiewicz  ("  Kl.  Mon.  f. 
Augenheilk."  Dec,  1882)  takes  up  the  subject  of  blepharo- 
plasty  by  means  of  transplantation  of  flaps  without  pedicle,  and 
discusses  it  in  all  its  bearings.  He  first  cites  those  cases  which 
have  been  publi.'^hed  by  various  ophthnlmic  surgeons,  and  then 
gives  in  fullest  detail  the  histories  of  three  cases  of  his  own,  and 
his  general  conclusions  are  that,  while  Wolfe's  operation  has 
considerable  value,  it  does  not  always  give  the  brilliant  results 
which  have  been  claimed  for  it.  First  of  all,  he  thinks  that 
antiseptic  measures  should  not  be  carried  so  far  as  to  cauterize 
or  chemically  alter  raw  or  freshly  wounded  surfaces.  The  appli- 
cation of  artificial  warmth  is  of  importance  in  those  cases  where 
the  coaptation  of  the  skin-flaps  is  protracted  by  the  introduction 
of  many  stitches;  but  it  should  be  avoided  where  considerable 
parenchymatous  hasmorrhage  is  produced  by  it.     He  does  not 
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consider  tliat  sutures  are  always  disadvantapjeous,  for  they  often 
aid  very  efliciently  the  coaptation  of  the  flaps  with  the  edges  of 
the  surrounding  skin.  An  intimate,  lasting  union  of  the  trans- 
ported flap  with  the  underlying  raw  surface  is  necessary  to 
complete  success.  In  the  future  Wicherkiewicz  would  modify 
Wolfe's  method  by  ajjplying  the  transplanted  flap  without  pedi- 
cle not  upon  a  fresh,  raw  surface,  but  upon  one  which  is  already 
covered  with  granulations.  He  recommends  the  following  pro- 
cedure :  If  it  is  a  case  of  ectropium,  where  there  is  not  sufficient 
material  for  transplanting  a  flap  with  a  pedicle,  ho  detaches  tlie 
everted  lid  completely  from  its  cicatricial  bands,  e.xcising,  if 
need  be,  all  cicatricial  bands,  and  tlien  stitches  the  edges  of  the 
lids  together  for  a  short  distance.  lie  then  closes  the  wound  an- 
tiseptically  with  boracic-  or  carbolic -acid  dressings,  or  dressings 
of  iodoform  ointment.  As  soon  as  healthy,  fresh-red  granula- 
tions have  covered  the  defective  surface,  which  usually  occurs 
in  from  ten  to  twenty  day.s,  he  covers  this  surface  with  a  flap, 
tlio  exact  size  of  the  granulating  surface,  removed  from  some 
appropriate  spot,  liaving  first  washed  the  surface  with  one  half 
per  cent,  carbolic-aeid  solution,  and  cleared  it  of  all  coagula 
IIo  then  covers  tlic  flap  and  surrounding  region  with  a  piece  of 
linen  which  has  been  coated  with  an  eight  per  cent,  boracic-acid 
ointment,  or  a  three  per  cent,  carbolatod  vaseline,  and  over  this 
a  somewhat  larger  piece  of  rubber  paper  or  cloth  ;  then  a  thick 
layer  of  borated  cotton,  and  over  all  numerous  turns  of  a  gauze 
l)andage  which  has  been  soaked  in  a  five  per  cent,  carbolic-acid 
Hohition.  This  dressing  is  not  to  bo  removed  for  four  days,  and, 
wlien  it  is  removed,  it  .should  be  done  under  the  sprav,  and  rc- 
a[>plied  in  the  same  way. 

Other  Noteworthy  Papers. 
Albertotti,  ,I.— Zur  Mikrometrio.     "Kl.  Mon.  f.  Aug.,"  Dec, 

1882. 
Anhuews,  J.  A. — Syphilitic  gumma  of  tlie  sclera.     ".Vrcb.  of 

Ophth.,"  xi,  4. 
Kadal. — Do  I'dlongation  du  nerf  nasal  externe  contrc  les  dou. 

leurs  ciliaires.     "Ann.  d'Oc,"  Nov. -Dec,  1882. 
Beokeh.— Ueber  die  Structur  der  Kry.stallinse.     Ber.  d.  ophth. 

Ges. ;  Beilagoheft  d.  "  Kl.  Mon.  f.  Aug.,"  1882. 
Benson,  A.— On  the  treatment  of  partial  trichiasis  by  electroly- 
sis.    "Brit.  Med.  Jour.,"  Dec.  IC,  1882. 
Herlin.— Angenspiegelbilder.      Rcr.  d.  ophth.   Ges. ;    ]5eilage- 

heft  d.  "  Kl.  Mon.  f.  Aug.,"  1882. 
Bisinger,  II. — Untcrsuchungen  Ober  die  Beziehungen  zwisehen 

Acconunodation   und    Convergonz   d.    Blicklinien.     "Mitlh. 

aus  d.  ophth.  Klinik  zu  Tubingen,"  1882. 
BoRTHEN,  L.— Epicanthus.     "  Roc.  d'Ophtal.,"  Oct.,  1882. 
Bull,  C.  S. — Pulsating  vascular  tumor  of  orbit,  eyelid,  temple, 

and  forehead  treated  "by  electrolysis.    "Trans.  .\mer.  Ophth. 

Soc.,"  1882. 
CriiBRET. — Determination  quantitative  de  la  niyopie  par  la  k^ra- 

toscopie  (fantascopio  rftinienne)  il  I'aide  d'un  simple  niiroir 

plan.     "Ann.  d'Oc,"  Nov. -Dec,  1882. 
CoHN,  II.— Uobcr  weisso  Kunststeintafeln  zur  Vorhtltung  der 

Kurzsiditigkcit.     "Ccntrallil.  f.  prakt.  Augenheilk.,"  Nov., 

1882. 
Desfosses,  L.— Etude  de  IVvil  du  luotec      "Arch.  d'Ophtal.." 

Sept.-Oct.,  1882. 
Deutsoiimann,  R.— Ueber  die   Blondung  der   Netzliaut  dureh 

directos  Sonnonlicht.     "  Arch.  f.  Ophth.,"  xxviii,  3. 
I'.u.iNOER,  L. — Zur  I'hysiologie  des  Schreibens,  ein  Beitrag  zur 

Schulhygiene.     Ihhl. 
Frcns,  E. — Angeborene   Bildungsanoinalie   in    der   Choroidea. 

"Arch.  f.  Augenheilk.,"  xii,  1. 
Fernandez,   J.   S.— Ueber    Erblindung    beim    gelben    Fiober. 

Ibid. 


Galezowski. — Plaque  muquensede  la com6e.   "Rec.  d'Ophtal.," 

Oct.,  1882. 
Galezowski. — Plaque    muqueuse    de    Tangle   interne   de   I'ceil 

gauche.     Hid. 
(ialbzowski. — De    l'6tiologie    de    la  cataracte.      Pbid.,   Dec, 

1882. 
Galezowski. — Chancre   des   panpicres   et   du    globe    oculaire. 

lUd.,  Oct.,  1 882. 
IIaen'sell. — Ueber  den   Bau  des  Glaskorjiers.      Ber.  d.  oplitli. 

Ges. ;  Beilageheft  d.  "  Kl.  Mon.  f.  Aug.,"  1882. 
IIaelan,  G.  C. — Sarcoma  of  the  lachrymal  gland.      "Trans. 

Amer.  Ophth.  Soc,"  1882. 
Harlan,  G.  C. — A  simple  test  for  simulated  monocular  blind- 
ness.    Ihid. 
IlinsonnEiio,  J. — Atberose  der  Netzhautarterien.     "Centralbl. 

f.  prakt.  Angenheilk.,"  Nov.,  1882. 
IIii;scnnERG,  J. — Netzh.-intarterienerkrankung  bei  einem  Lueti- 

schen.     Ihid. 
IIiR.scnBERG,  J. — Retinitis  centralis  punctata  et  striata.     Ihid. 
IIiRscnBERG,  J. — Zur  Dioptrik  tind  Oplitlialinoskopie  der  Fisch- 
und  Amphibien-Angen.     "  Arch.  f.  Anat.  u.  Pbys.,"  phys. 
Abth.,  Ilefte  5  und  (i,  1882. 
lloENE. — Kecherches  microscopiques  sur  les  ossifications  chorol- 

diennes.     "Rec  d'Oph.,"  Dec,  1882. 
Jaesciie,  E. — Zur  Entropiumoperation.     "  Kl.   Moii.   f.   Aug.," 

Dec,  1882. 
Knapp,  II. — Ueber  ('roup  der  Bindehaut,  mit  Bemerkungen  dber 
(lie  Behandlung  der  contagiosen  Forrnen  der  Conjunctivitis. 
"Arch.  f.  Augenheilk.,"  xii,  1. 
KxAPP,  II. — Contribution  to  the  clinical  history  of  metastatic 

choroiditis.     "Trans.  Amer.  Opth.  Soc,"  1882. 
KRENcnEL,  V. — Et   Par   praktiske   Beniaerkninger   om   Farvo- 

blindhed.     "  Hosp.-Tidendo,"  Nov.  8,  1882. 
KnoLL,  W.— Ueber  die  gfinstigen  Erfolge  der  Ansbildung  des 

Farbensinnes.     "  Ccntr.albl.  f.  prakt.  Aug.,"  Dec,  1882. 
Lanuoi-t,  E. — Le  peroxyde  d'hydrogene  dans  la  th^rapeatiqne 

oculaire.     "Arch.  d'Ophtal.,"  Sept.-Oct.,  1882. 
Leber,  Tii. — Ueber  Cataract  und  sonstige  .Vugen.afTectionen  durch 

Blitzschlag.     "Arch.  f.  Ophth.,"  xxviii,  3. 
Leiiov,  C.  J.  A. — Optique  physiologique.     "  .\rch.  d'Ophtal.," 

Sept.-Oct.,  1882. 
Little,  William  S.  — TIio  influence  of  the  Faradaic  current  in 
the  treatment  of  vitreous  opacities.     "Trans.  Amer.  Ophth. 
Soc,"  1882. 
LoRiNG,  E.  G. — An  im|iroved  means  of  obli(|ue  illumination  :  a 

corneal  condenser.     Ihid. 
Manz,  W.  — Ueber   endotheliale   Degeneration   des   Sehnerven. 

"Arch.  f.  Ophth.,"  xxviii,  3. 
McKay,  R.  J. — Apparent  disappearance  of  iris  after  extraction 

of  cataract.     "Trans.  Amer.  Ophth.  Soc,"  1882. 
MoELi,  C. — Die  Reaction  der  Pupillen  Geisteskranker  bei  Rcizung 

sensibler  Nerven.     "  Arch.  f.  Psych.,"  xiii,  3. 
MfLES,  P.  II. — Hereditary  transmission  of  ectopia  lentis.  "Ophth. 

Rev.,"  Feb..  1883. 
MrLES,  P.  H. — Hereditary  transmission  of  glaucoma.     Ihid. 
Naoel. — Die  optische  VergrOsserung  durch  Linsen  und  einfache 
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Notes,  H.   D. — Removal  of  foreign  bodies  from  the  cornea. 
Ibid. 
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Outer,  C.  A. — Beschreibung  eines  Farbensinnmessers.    "  Arch. 

f.  Augenheilk.,"  xii,  1. 
Parent. — Patbog6nie  du  glaucome  primitif.     "  Eec.   d'Oph.," 

Dec,  1882. 
Parizot,   L. — Des  formes  att6nu6es  de  I'opbtbalmie  blennor- 

rhagique.     ''Lyon  ni6d.,"  Nov.  5,  1882. 
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Sattler,  E.  E. — Researches  on  the  epithelium  of  the  cornea. 
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ScuLiEPHAKE,  H. — Ueber  die  Einvvirkung  des  Muscarius  auf  d. 
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ScHNELLEE. — Zur  Frage  vom  Farbensinncentriim.     "  Arch.  f. 

Ophthal.,"  xxviii,  3. 
ScHWEiGGEE,    C.  —  Bcobacbtungen     tiber     Netzhautablosung. 

"Arcb.  f.  Augenbeilk.,"  xii,  1. 
Sohweiggkr,   C. — Observations  on  detacbment  of  the  retina. 
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Stort,  J.  B. — Operations  for  trichiasis  and  entropiura.    "  Opbth. 

Rev.,"  Feb.,  1883. 
TAMAMcnEFF. — Neuer  Beitrag  zur  Pathologie  und  Therapie  der 

Afifectionen  des   Tarsalrandes.     Ber.    d.  opbth.  Ges. ;   Bei- 
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Otology. 
The  Vaso-dilatoe  Nerves  of  the  External  Ear. — Dastre 
and  Morat  ("Arch,  de  Phys  ,"  Oct.  1,  1882)  have  been  making 
some  quite  extensive  investigations  into  the  vaso-motor  nerves, 
especially  with  reference  to  the  external  ear,  based  upon  ex- 
periments upon  dogs  and  rabbits.  They  are  of  the  opinion  that 
the  local  variations  in  the  caliber  of  the  vessels  are  dependent 
upon  the  contractile  power  of  the  vessels  themselves,  for,  ex- 
amined simultaneously  in  different  regions,  they  present  no 
agreement  with  each  other.  They,  therefore,  can  not  depend 
directly  upon  a  temporary,  rhythmic  augmentation  of  the  force 


of  the  heart's  contraction.  They  are  simultaneous  in  symmet- 
rical regions,  as  observed  in  rabbits'  ears.  The  vascular  muscle 
is  thus  to  be  regarded  as  antagonistic  to  the  cardiac  muscle.  It 
is  admitted  by  most  physiologists  that  the  dilator  nerves  of  the 
vessels  may  be  found  in  all  nerves  except  the  sympathetic.  As 
a  matter  of  fact,  constrictors  and  dilators  arise  very  near  each 
other.  They  make  their  exit  either  by  the  same  roots  or  by 
roots  very  near  each  other,  and  run  usually  in  the  same  trunks. 
Irritation  of  one  set  is  scarcely  possible  without  irritation  of 
the  other  set,  and  the  effect  observed  is  the  resultant  of  two 
antagonistic  actions.  The  vaso-dilator  nerves  of  the  external 
ear  arise  from  the  spinal  cord  in  the  upper  part  of  the  tjjoracic 
region,  which  is  very  near  the  origin  of  the  vaso-constrictor 
nerves.  These  vaso-motor  nerves  together,  therefore,  form  a 
very  circumscribed,  centralized  system.  The  authors'  experiments 
have  demonstrated  the  absolute  difference  in  result  between 
irritation  of  the  thoracic  sympathetic  and  irritation  of  the  cer- 
vical sympathetic.  Irritation  of  the  cervical  sympathetic  con- 
tracts the  vessels  of  the  ear,  while  irritation  of  the  thoracic 
part  in  its  upper  part  dilates  them.  The  point  where  the 
effects  of  irritation  are  reversed  is  marked  by  the  presence  of  a 
large  ganglion,  the  first  thoracic  or  inferior  cervical  ganglion. 
The  most  simple  explanation  of  this  phenomenon  is  that  the 
dilator  fibers  terminate  in  the  ganglion  itself;  and  their  action 
can  only  be  understood  by  supposing  that  they  end  in  ganglionic 
cells  situated  in  the  course  of  constrictor  fibers,  the  tonic  action 
of  which  they  are  thus  able  to  suspend.  In  the  reflex  dilatation 
of  the  vessels  of  the  ear,  the  nerve  which  determines  the  dila- 
tation is  the  aurioulo-cervical,  a  branch  of  the  cervical  plexus 
and  the  principal  sensitive  nerve  of  the  tympanum.  This  nerve 
contains  elements  coming  from  the  second  cervical,  and  a  small 
number  of  elements  coming  from  the  third  cervical.  The  study 
of  reflex  dilatation  of  the  vessels  of  the  external  ear  fully  con- 
firms the  results  obtained  in  investigating  directly  the  vaso- 
dilator nerves  of  this  organ.  All  these  experiments  led  the 
authors  to  the  same  conclusion,  as  follows:  A  notable  propor- 
tion of  tlie  vaso-dilator  nerves  of  the  ear^is  contained  in  the 
sympathetic  nerve  trunk,  and  arises  in  that  region  of  the  spinal 
cord  called  by  Budge  and  Waller  the  cilio-spinal  center.  From 
this  same  region  arise  the  dilator  nerves  of  the  iris,  and  the  se- 
cretory and  constrictor  nerves  of  the  vessels  of  the  face.  From 
further  experiments,  it  seems  possible  that  these  vaso-dilator 
fibers  of  the  ear  may  have  two  origins — one  in  the  spinal  cord, 
and  another,  more  problematical,  in  the  medulla.  After  division 
of  the  cervical  or  thoracic  sympathetic,  reflex  irritation  of  the 
centers  provokes  a  still  greater  degree  of  vaso-dilatation,  which 
must  be  attributed  to  the  action  of  the  nerves  of  the  medulla, 
smce  by  reason  of  the  division  of  the  eympathetic  the  spinal 
cord  has  no  connection  with  the  dilated  vessels. 

An  Attempt  to  form  an  External  Auditory  Canal  in 
A  Case  of  Congenital  Malformation. — Kiesselbach  ("Arch, 
f.  Ohrenbeilk.,"  xix,  2  and  3)  reports  a  case  of  this  nature  in  a 
female  child  aged  six  months,  the  child  being  in  other  respects 
well  formed.  Both  auricles  presented  the  appearance  of  being 
pressed  forward  and  bent  over  by  a  force  working  from  behind, 
the  malf(U'mation  being  most  marked  on  the  left  side.  No  ver- 
bal description  of  the  deformity  will  give  a  clear  idea  of  the 
case.  In  operating  for  the  discovery  or  formation  of  an  exter- 
nal auditory  canal,  Kiesselbach  made  an  incision  throngli  the 
httle  groove  behind  the  rudimentary  tragus  into  the  subcuta- 
neous adipose  tissue.  Pushing  this  incision  down  to  the  peri- 
osteum, not  a  trace  was  found  of  any  auditory  canal.  He  then 
out  cai-efully  downward  as  far  as  the  lower  squamous  border. 
Here  tlie  introduction  of  a  fine  probe  discovered  a  narrow  cleft, 
which  was  widened  forward  and  backward  until  the  probe  in 
all  directions  encountered  firm  resistance.    In  order  to  prevent 
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the  rcadliesion  of  tlicse  wall-surfaces,  the  lobe  was  detached 
from  the  auricle  and  its  length  doubled  by  an  incision  which 
split  its  surface  from  the  anterior  half  of  its  insertion  nearly  to 
its  posterior  border.  This  flap  was  then  thrust  into  the  wound, 
so  that  its  skin-surface  was  turned  toward  the  aimulus  tyinpani- 
cus,  and  its  raw  surface  toward  the  lower  and  outer  surface  of 
the  wound.  The  flap  was  tlien  fastened  in  place  by  means  of 
quilted  sutures.  It  was  later  tlic  intention  to  introduce  a  small 
tube  in  order  to  keep  the  skin-flap  better  in  place,  but  the  child 
was  removed  from  observation  before  this  could  be  done. 

BiLATEKAL  DEAFNESS  FKOM  MuMPs. — Kna[)p  ("Arcli.  of 
Otol.,"  xi,  4)  reports  a  case  of  this  kind  in  a  young  woman, 
aged  twenty-five.  Six  years  previously  she  had  had  an  acute 
attack  of  mumps  on  both  sides,  which  lasted  two  weeks.  Hear- 
ing became  affectod]on  the  seventh  day,  was  completely  lost  on 
the  eiglith,  and  has  remained  so  ever  since.  There  was  pain  in 
the  car  and  head,  but  no  discharge.  She  suffered  from  groat 
dizziness,  which  lasted  for  months,  and,  in  fact,  has  never  com- 
jilctely  disappeared.  There  has  never  been  any  tinnitus.  Care- 
ful examination  showed  absolute  deafness  on  both  sides.  Phys- 
ical examination  of  the  ears.  Eustachian  tubes,  and  naso-pharynx 
revealed  perfectly  normal  conditions.  All  the  symptoms,  Knapp 
thinks,  pointed  to  a  labyriiilhine  lesion,  but  whetlier  of  a  serous, 
luomorrliagic,  or  [uiruleut  inflammation,  can  not  be  decided.  A 
direct  conlinuation  of  the  disease  through  the  auditory  canal 
iiMil  tym[iauuiii,  or  through  the  canal  of  the  facial  nerve,  is 
vague  and  improbable.  lie  regards  the  trouble  as  metastatic  in 
nature. 

The  Ai'i'LioATioN  oi-  a  Disinfecting  Ai-pauatus  to  the  Aik- 
DououE. — Lucae  ("  Arch.  f.  Ohrenueilk.,"  six,  2  and  3)  calls  at- 
tention to  tlie  necessity  of  keeping  pure  and  clean  the  air  which 
is  to  be  blown  into  the  middle  ear,  and  thinks  with  Zaufal  that 
the  simplest  way  to  do  this  is  by  inserting  between  the  air-bag 
and  its  nozzle  of  exit  a  capsule  tilled  with  salicylated  cotton. 
Ho  believes  that  the  nearer  the  disinfecting  apparatus  is  brought 
to  tlie  ear  the  more  sure  is  the  purification  of  the  air  likely  to 
be,  and  recently  ho  has  arranged  its  introduction  into  the  cathe- 
ter itself.  He  has  had  a  silver  catheter  made  with  an  arrange- 
ment like  a  Buttlcs's  inhaler  near  the  outer  end,  which  can  be 
unscrewed  and  its  cavity  tilled  with  salicylated  cotton  before 
introducing  the  catheter  into  the  nostril.  He  keeps  his  cathe- 
ters and  the  olive-shaped  ends  of  his  inflating  apparatus  in  a 
solution  of  carbolic  acid,  in  order  to  aviiid,  as  far  as  possible,  the 
chances  of  infection. 

CoNGENiTAi,  Deafness. — Moos  ("  .\rch.  of  Otol.,"  xi,  4) 
found  the  sexes  equally  represented  in  the  cases  examined,  and 
the  age  varied  between  one  and  seventeen  years.  In  fourteen 
cases  no  cause  could  be  iissigned  ;  in  seven  cases  hereditary  pre- 
dispositionjwas  ])resent;  in  ten  cases  parental  consanguinity;  in 
tliree  both  hereditary  predisposition  and  parental  consanguinity ; 
in  one  syjiliilis;  in  one  intemperance  of  the  father;  in  one 
premature  birth;  in  one  a  high  degree  of  scrofulosis  of  mother 
and  child.  Direct  heredity  existed  in  no  case,  while  in  seven 
cases  an  hereditary  disposition  conld  be  proved.  Moos  agrees 
with  modern  ophthalmologists  that  almost  all  chronic  parenchy- 
matous inflammatory  allections  of  the  cornea,  complicated  with 
disturbances  of  hearing,  are  of  syphilitic  nature.  He  regards 
rachitis  as  an  important  cause  of  early  anatomical  alterations  in 
the  labyrinth.  He  agrees  with  Virchow  that  brachyce])h.alic 
and  microcephalic  skulls,  besides  defective  development  of  vari- 
ous parts  of  the  brain,  occasion  also  an  atrophy  of  the  petrous 
hone,  a  cause  of  the  congenital  deafness  in  such  cases. 

One  Hundred  Cases  of  Aiiual  Polypi.— Moos  and  Stein- 
bragge  ("Zeitschrift  f.  Ohrenheilk.,"  xii,  1)  give  some  very  in- 
teresting facts  in  relation  to  aural  polypi  in  these  cases.  The 
polypi  were  single  in  eighty-one  cases,  multiple  in  nineteen  ; 


the  latter  occurred  occasionally  in  the  meatus  alone,  occasion- 
ally in  the  tympanum  alone,  and  six  times  in  both  simultane- 
ously. Otorrhoea  was  absent  in  only  a  single  case.  In  all  but 
one  case  the  polypus  was  deep-seated  in  the  meatus.  Not  a 
single  polypus  sprang  from  the  drum-membrane  itself  nor  from 
the  handle  of  the  hammer.  The  number  of  cases  in  which  a 
relapse  was  undeniable  was  eighteen.  The  shortest  interval 
between  the  operation  and  the  relapse  was  one  month ;  the 
longest,  nine  years.  Ten  polypi  were  accompanied  with  caries; 
six  of  the  mastoid  process  alone ;  one  of  the  meatus  and  middle 
ear  simultaneously;  one  of  the  labyrinthine  wall;  one  of  the 
pyramid;  and  one  of  the  meatus,  mastoid  process,  and  the  pyra- 
mid together.  Four  of  the  cases  were  accompanied  by  cerebral 
symptoms  before  the  operation.  The  immediate  cause  in  all  of 
these  cases  was  the  hindrance  to  the  outflow  of  pus  by  the 
tumor;  when  the  latter  was  removed,  the  cerebral  symptoms 
disappeared.  All  of  the  cases  of  angiomata  may  be  followed  by 
excessive  hsemorrhage  during  the  operation,  or  by  secondary 
liiBraorrhage.  The  authors  think  that  the  term  "  mucous  poly- 
pus "  must  be  abandoned,  but  they  adopt  the  rest  of  the  cus- 
tomary nomenclature,  except  that  they  call  the  common  "  round- 
cell  polypus  "  "granulation  tumor,"  and  subdivide  the  fibromata 
into  pure  and  so-called  angio-fibroma.  These  granulation 
tumors  represent  at  the  same  time  the  transition  step  in  the 
development  of  angio-fibromata.  The  latter  term  should  be 
strictly  reserved  for  such  tumors  as  are  developed  from  blood- 
vessels. A  tumor  with  cavernous  spaces  should  not  be  called 
an  angio-fibroma.  Clinically  and  microscopically,  the  fibromatA 
are  not  to  be  difl'ertntiated  in  any  way  from  the  so-called  angio- 
fibromata,  but  genetically  there  is  a  decided  difference.  The 
authors  found  only  four  myxomata  in  one  hundred  cases.  His- 
tological extravasations  and  pigment  metamorphosis  are  fre- 
(piently  observed  in  aural  polypi ;  they  are  sometimes  circum- 
scribed and  sometimes  diffuse.  The  more  immediate  causes  of 
their  origin  are:  1.  Increased  vasculaiity;  2.  Obstruction  of 
the  vessels  by  endothelial  proliferation  in  cases  of  tumors  of 
rapid  growth  ;  0.  Thiimess  of  the  vascidar  walls ;  4.  Regressive 
metamorphosis  of  the  stroma  and  secondary  alterations  in  the 
tension  of  the  interior  of  the  tumor,  especially  in  the  ease  of 
central  formation  of  cholesteatomata ;  5.  Mechanical  influences 
before  the  operation,  or  even  the  operation  itself.  Neoplastic 
formation  of  bone  in  the  polypi  was  observed  in  three  c^ses. 
This  neoplasm  must  be  regarded  as  heteroplasia.  Central  ne- 
crosis was  observed  in  two  cases.  Formation  of  cysts  was  ob- 
served in  only  one  case,  and  in  that  from  the  blood-vessels.  The 
authors  consider  that  the  operative  removal  of  aural  poly])i 
must  be  undertaken  without  hesitation:  1.  As  a  matter  of  life 
and  death,  when  the  symptoms  indicate  an  accumulation  of 
pus;  2.  In  all  cases  in  which  a  single  polypus,  or  severid  of 
them  together,  have  attained  so  large  a  size  that  they  are  liable 
10  fill  the  cavities  in  which  they  lie,  and  to  give  rise  to  an  accu- 
mulation of  pus  with  all  its  accompimying  dangers.  Polypi  that 
are  not  quite  large  enough  to  hinder  a  satisfactory  exit  of  pus 
may  experimentally  be  treated  with  remedies,  among  which 
thoy  place  in  the  front  rank  absolute  alcohol,  or  solutiuns  of 
lead  acetate,  supersaturated.  The  galvano-cautery  they  regard 
as  the  very  best  method  of  after-treatment  to  prevent  relapses, 
and  for  the  rapid  removal  of  small  tumors  that  could  not  be 
reached  with  the  snare.  Also  for  cauterizing  cholesteatomatous 
masses  in  the  tympanum.  Also  for  i)roducing  a  stilf  cicatricial 
tissue  as  free  from  blood-vessels  as  possible,  in  the  place  of  a 
softened  and  thickened  lining  of  the  tympanic  ca%nty  that  has 
undergone  epidermoidal  transformation,  and  is  liable  to  continae 
in  a  chronic  inflammatory  condition.  Also  in  cases  of  multiple 
formation  of  larger  or  smaller  polypi,  whose  origin  in  the  deeper- 
seated  portions  of  the  ear  is  diflicult  to  detect,  and  in  which  it 
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is  quite  impossible  to  remove  all  the  roots  with  the  snare.  Also 
in  caries  with  fonnatiun  of  polypi,  whenever  it  is  necessary  to 
obtain  a  satisfactory  exit  for  the  pus. 
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Cascara  Sagrada  in  Constipation. — J.  Fletcher  Home,  F.  R.  C.  S., 
writes:  "  Cascara  Sagrada,  Rhamnus  purshiana,  is  a  small  tree  In- 
digenous to  the  Pacific  coast  of  North  America.  The  fluid  extract  I 
have  used  is  that  prepared  by  Parke,  Davis  &  Co.,  Detroit,  and  pro- 
curable of  tlieir  agents,  Messrs.  Burgoyne,  Burbidges  &  Co.,  Loudon. 
Its  use,  in  my  hands,  seems  to  be  indicated  in' almost  all  cases  of  con- 
etipation,  particularly  in  cases  of  torpidity  of  the  liver,  with  scanty 
dry  stools  and  indigestion.  It  seems  to  act  as  a  stimulant  to  the  mus- 
cular fibers  of  the  intestines,  through  its  action  upon  the  sympathetic 
nerve,  this  increasing  the  vermicular  movements  of  the  intestines,  thus 
resembling  nux  vomica.  I  have  used  it  in  several  cases  of  obstinate 
constipation  with  very  satisfactory  tesults.  I  generally  give  twenty 
drops  three  times  a  day  in  sweetened  water  for  ten  days  or  a  lort- 
night ;  and  then,  gradually  reducing  this  dose,  the  patient  is  able  to 
establish  a  habit  of  regularity.  Given  in  doses  of  a  teaspoonful,  it 
acts  as  a  gentle  purgative,  without  producing  any  griping  tenesmus  or 
nausea  ;  but  its  action  is  sloiv,  and,  in  this  sized  duse,  seems  to  lose 
its  good  property  of  curing  the  constipation.  With  children,  with 
smaller  doses,  I  have  had  equally  good  results." — British  Medical 
Journal, 

On  Prevention  of  Laceration  of  the  Perin^cm. — Mr.  Alexander 
Duke,  M.  K.  Q.  C.  P.  L,  Obstetric  Physician  to  Dr.  Steevens's  Hospital, 
Dublin,  remarks:  "The  best  preventive  treatment  of  laceration  that  I 
have  found  (and  which  I  dare  not  claim  as  originul,  though  I  find  no 
notice  of  it  in  the  text-books  on  midwifery)  is  this  :  When  I  find  the 
head  fairly  engaged  in  the  pelvis,  and  advancing  with  each  pain,  I  take 
my  seat  by  the  patient's  bedside,  and,  having  lubricated  my  left  thumb, 
or  the  two  first  fingers  of  my  right  hand,  I  introduce  either  into  the 
vagina,  and,  at  the  onset  of  a  pain,  draw  back  the  perinaeum  firmly, 
but  gently,  toward  the  coccyx,  relaxing  the  tension  gradually  as  the 


pain  lessens  till  the  next  ensues,  and  fo  on  till  I  can  draw  back  the 
periniBum  with  very  slight  effort.  I  thus  tire  out  tlie  muscular  struct- 
ure, and  produce  sufiicicnt  relaxation  for  the  head  to  pass. 

"  In  most  casf  s  so  treated  there  is  no  danger  of  the  perinseum,  but 
when  the  pubic  arch  is  narrow  (which  can  be  easily  determined),  I 
take  the  additional  precaution  of  raising  the  patient's  left  hip  and  sup- 
porting it  on  a  hard  pillow,  while  the  shoulders  are  kept  low,  foment- 
ing the  parts,  using  inunction  of  lard  or  vaselin,  and  taking  particular 
care  to  direct  the  head  forward  by  pressure,  with  my  left  hand  below 
the  coccyx,  or  a  finger  in  the  rectum,  leaving  the  perinaeum  untouched. 
It  has  always  seemed  anomalous  to  me  that  the  perina?um  should  be 
expected  to  dilate  on  such  short  notice,  namely,  '  the  process  of  exten- 
sion,' while  dilatation  of  the  os  and  cervix  occupies  such  a  considerable 
time,  even  with  the  additional  help  of  nature's  hydrostatic  dilator,  viz., 
the  bag  of  waters. 

"  The  drawing  hack  of  the  perinaeum  produces  no  additional  pain 
to  the  patient,  as  it  is  done  during  a  uterine  contraction ;  and  I  feel 
sure  that,  if  nurses  and  students  were  educated  as  to  the  proper  way  of 
preparing  the  perinfeum  previous  to  its  distension  with  the  presenting 
part,  we  should  see  and  hear  less  of  lacerated  perinaeum." — British 
Medical  Journal. 

Practical  Pathological  Work. — Mr.  H.  A.  Reeves,  F.  R.  C.  P., 
Assistant  Surgeon  to  the  London  Hospital,  draws  attention  to  the 
triple  and  double  staining  of  tissues  and  tumors  for  microscopical  pur- 
poses. He  mentions  several  new  coloring  agents.  "The  new  dyes  are 
phloxim  and  ervthrosiin.  I  do  not  yet  know  their  exact  composition, 
but  feel  almost  sure  they  are  obtained  fr.im  rcsorcin,  as  in  many  physi- 
cal and  chemical  respects  they  resemble  rosin.  They  stain  rapidly 
and  deeply,  in  weak  aqueous  solutions,  and  stand  spirit  well.  Connec- 
nective  substances  and  the  protoplasm  of  cells  are,  in  rapid  staining, 
preferred  by  them  to  nuclei,  which,  however,  stand  out  on  the  stained 
ground-woik  very  clearly.  Phloxim  is  the  more  beautiful  and  pleasant 
color  to  work  with.  Both  are  soluble  in  water  or  spirit,  and  weak  solu- 
tions stain  quickly.  If  sections  be  placed  in  weak  solutions  for  sev- 
eral hours,  the  nuclei  often  take  on  the  stain.  Phloxim  and  eryihro- 
sim,  as  supplied  to  me,  are  darkish  red  powders  by  reflected  light,  the 
former  having  a  fuint  purplish-crimson  color,  and  the  color  of  the  sclu- 
lions  in  a  test  tube,  i.  e.,  in  transmitted  light,  will  vary  according  to 
the  strength.  Any  of  the  dyes  herein  mentioned  may  be  obtained 
direct  from  the  agent  of  the  Badcsclie  Anilin  Fabrik,  J2  Bush  Lane, 
E.  C,  or  from  Messr.s.  Wrisht,  Layman  &  Umney,  or  in  small  quanti- 
ties from  Mr.  Cuopcr,  chemist,  Oxford  S'reet,  W.  Messrs.  Brooks, 
Simpson  &  Spiller,  Broad  Street,  E.  C,  also  keep  several  of  them. 
Murexide  has — so  far  as  I  have  been  able  to  find — not  yet  been  used 
in  microscopy.  It  is  t:iven  up  by  the  dyers  in  favor  of  rosanihn,  and 
is  consequently  not  in  demand,  and  therefore  not  ea'^ily  procured.  It 
is  a  browuish-red  powder,  and  very  slightly  soluble  in  cold  water,  not 
soluble  in  spirit,  but  readdy  soluble  in  boiling  water.  On  cooling  and 
filtering,  the  sections  are  immersed  for  five  or  ten  minutes,  when  it 
will  be  found  to  furnish  a  good  ground  stain  for  double  dyeing.  With 
acetate  of  zinc,  murexide  gives  a  yellow  stain.  Jlaroon,  phosphine, 
cerise,  and  mauve  are  all  useful  and  unused  colors,  phosphine  yield- 
ing a  good  ground  stain  of  a  rich  golden  yellow,  and  may  be  used  with 
advantage  in  double  sta'niiig.  The  rest  resemble  most  of  the  other 
anilines  in  picking  out  the  nuclei,  but  they  also  stain  the  other  struct- 
ures. Dilute  aqueous  or  alcoholic  solutions  stain  rapidly,  and  may  be 
fixed.  Induline  is  also  a  new  aniline  color,  and  may  be  used  as  above. 
It  is  a  dark  powder,  and  gives  an  agreeable  pale-bluish  purple  stain  ; 
and,  if  used  after  carmine  or  picrocarmine,  the  cell-body  and  inter- 
cellular substance  will  be  preferred  by  the  induUne,  and  the  nuclei 
connective  fibers  by  the  others.  It  dissolves  in  warm  water  or  dilute 
alcohol."  For  triple  staining,  Mr.  Reeves  has  had  the  best  results 
when  using  methylanilin,  violet  and  iodine,  and  malachite  or  methyl 
green  combined.  For  double  staining  he  employs  roseine  and  green. — 
British  Medical  Journal. 

A  Novel  Agent  in  the  Radical  Cure  of  Htdeocele. — J.  E.  W. 
Walker,  M.  R.  C.  S.  E.,  L.  S.  A.,  late  H.  M.  Fifty-filth  Regiment,  writes  : 
"  In  bringing  this  matter  before  the  profession,  I  feel  bound  to  admit 
that,  but  for  a  curious  accidental  circumstance,  the  agent  might  never 
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havt  pieeented  itself  to  my  notice.  In  the  ypar  1875  I  proposed  to 
operate  upon  a  patient,  ag.'d  sixty-five,  tor  tlic  radical  cure  of  hydrocele 
of  the  tunica  vaginalis.  The  disease  had  existed  for  about  ten  years, 
and  hud  been  repeatedly  emptied  by  other  surgeons.  At  tliis  time  I 
removed,  by  the  trocar  and  cannula,  about  twelve  ounces  of  serum, 
and,  by  accident,  toolc  from  my  pocket  a  bottle  containing  about  two 
drachms  of  li(|Uor  ergota;  (Battey)  in  the  place  of  the  same  quantity  of 
tincture  of  iodine,  which  it  was  my  intention  to  throw  into  the  cavity. 
On  my  return  home,  I  discovered  the  mistake,  and  watched  the  patient 
for  some  hours  a(  intervals.  No  inflammatory  state  occurred,  and 
there  was  entire  absence  of  pain,  so  that  I  allowed  my  patient  to  re- 
return  to  his  ordinary  occupation  the  next  morning.  To  the  present 
time  there  has  been  no  return  of  the  abnormal  secretion.  I  have 
since,  on  two  occasions,  used  the  same  plan  with  perfect  success,  and 
1  attribute  the  cure  to  a  specific  action,  exerted  by  ergot,  which  re- 
establishes the  balance  between  secretion  and  absorption." — British 
Medical  Journal. 

PiCKic  Aoii>  IN  EuvsiPELAS. — Dr.  Flaniinio  Tassi,  of  Siena,  has  used 
a  saturated  solution  of  picric  acid  in  the  treatment  of  four  cjses  of 
erysipelas.  It  was  painted  on  with  a  brush  over  tbe  inflamed  part.  It 
appears  to  have  a  beneficial  action,  but  the  number  of  cases  is  too  small 
to  enable  any  definite  opinion  as  to  its  therapeutical  value  to  be  I'oriiicd 
as  yet. — Practilioncr. 

Emeiige.wy  Lkctuuks  in  Boston. — It  is  announced  by  a  correspond- 
ent of  the  "  Boston  Medical  and  Surgical  Journal  "  that  a  course  ot 
■'emergency  lectures  "  is  soon  to  be  given  in  that  city,  "  for  gentlemen 
only."  Among  the  emergencies  mentioned  by  the  writer  are  "  singul- 
tus, delirium  tremens,  alcoholic  coma,  orchitis,  adenitis,  cystitis,  reten- 
tion, and  catheterization  "  ! 

The  Boston  Society  for  Medical  Observation. — At  the  annual 
meeting,  held  April  2,  1883,  the  following  gentlemen  were  elected  offi- 
cers; Secretary,  Dr.  C.  H.  Williams;  Treasurer,  Dr.  C.  M.  Green;  Li- 
brarian, Dr.  George  Stedman  ;  Pumplilet  Librarian,  Dr.  W.  J.  Otis; 
Committee  on  Admission,  Dr.  W.  L.  Kicliardson,  Dr.  F.  C.  Shattuck, 
Dr.  A.  T.  Cabot,  and  Dr.  C.  H.  Williams  a  officio. 

The  London  Water  Supply. — In  a  recent  number  of  the  "British 
Medical  Journal "  Dr.  Percy  F.  Frankland  remarks,  with  regard  to  a 
table  showing  the  proporlion  of  organic  impurity  present  in  Tlianics 
water,  as  delivered  in  London  year  by  year  from  1868  to  1881: 
"  This  table  clearly  and  irresistibly  attests  the  general  deterioration 
which  has  taken  place  in  the  average  quality  of  the  Thames  water  de- 
livered in  London.  It  must  luiiher  be  borne  in  mind  that  this  deteri- 
oration has  gone  on  in  spite  of  both  greater  storage  capacity  and  much 
improved  filtration  on  the  part  of  the  companies.  What  is  here  stated 
of  the  Thames  applies  equally,  but  in  a  less  degree,  to  the  water  of  the 
Lea.  Since  this,  then,  is  the  condition  of  the  water  which  the  com- 
panies have  the  monopoly  to  purvey,  too  much  caution  can  not  be  ex- 
ercised in  accepting  the  wholly  unofficial  reports  which  are  now  made 
in  the  interests  of  the  water  companies,  and  which  are  calculated  to 
allay  the  just  cause  of  dissatisfaction  excited  by  the  olficial  and  impar- 
tial examination  made  by  the  Loc.d  Goveinment  Board  in  the  interests 
of  the  public.  It  should  not  be  forgotten  that,  even  when  their  sup- 
plies were  drawn  from  the  grossly  polluted  lower  Thames,  the  water 
companies  wore  able  to  procure  from  scieniific  experts  reports  of  the 
perfect  wholesomeness  and  unimpeaehalilc  purity  of  their  water.  Thu.^, 
reporting  to  the  Southwark  Company  upon  the  quality  of  Thames  water 
between  Teddington  and  Chelsea,  three  chemists  pronounced  the  water 
to  be  '  as  perfectly  harmless  as  any  spring  water  of  the  purest  kind 
used  in  common  life;  indeed,  there  is  probably  not  a  spring,  with  the 
exception  of  Malvern  and  one  or  two  more,  which  is  so  pure  as  the 
Thames  waler.'  Again,  at  a  more  recent  date,  the  Thames  water  at 
Battersea,  then  in  clo.sc  proximity  to  the  sewer  outf.ill,  was  described  as 
'good,  wholesome,  and  proper,  free  from  any  noxious  impregnation  of 
animal  matter,  and  well  adapted  to  dietetic,  domestic,  and  manufac- 
turing uses.  Until  the  year  IS.IS,  the  inhabitants  of  London  were. con- 
tout,  or  lathcr  compelled,  to  drink  'the  water  of  the  Thames  drawn 
from  the  river  opposite  Ilungerlord  Market,  and  all  legislation  intended 
to  alter  the  then  existing  state  of  things  was  strenuously  opposed  by 


the  water  companies.  The  consteination  caused  by  ihc  tenible  epi- 
demic of  cholera  in  1849  so  aroused  public  opinion  that  an  alteration 
of  the  source  of  supply  was  insisted  upon,  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  the 
public  will  not  require  an  equally  severe  lesson  before  they  insist  that 
the  Thames  and  the  Lea  shall  be  altogether  abandoned  for  the  purpose 
of  furnishing  water  to  London,  and  that  the  day  may  not  be  far  distant 
when  the  whole  of  the  metropolis  shall  enjoy  a  supply  of  water  as  pure 
as  that  which  is  now  given  to  a  limited  portion  of  the  southeastern 
district  only.'  " 

Notwithstanding  all  the  touching  and  beautiful  talk  in  the  New 
York  County  and  State  medical  societies  in  regard  to  the  matter  of 
"humanity"  and  the  "elevation  of  the  standing  of  the  profession,"  it 
would  at  first  sight  seem  ra;lier  a  significant  fact  that  the  new  code 
agitation  was  entirely  inaugurated  by  specialists,  and  that  every  man 
«ho  has  taken  at  all  an  active  part  in  securing  its  adoption  and  pre- 
venting its  repeal  is  a  specialist.  It  is  probably,  however,  only  a  curi- 
ous coincidence  that  the  specialists  are  the  ones  who  must  necessarily 
derive  the  largest  amount  of  pecuniary  benefit  from  consulting  with 
all  "  legally  tiualified  practitioners  of  medicine."  Among  legally  quali- 
fied pructitiimers  our  new  code  friends  in  New  York  will,  no  doubt,  be 
much  pleased  to  learn  that  they  may  now  have  the  opportunity  of 
meeting  in  consultation  the  noble  and  gool  Dr.  Buchanan,  lately  of 
Philadelphia,  who,  we  are  informed  on  excellent  authority,  is  now  a 
registered  physician  in  their  city,  and  who,  having  graduated  from 
Moyamensing,  as  well  as  a  medical  college,  must  have  had  special 
opportunities  of  study  and  experience,  which  the  profession  and  pub- 
lic ought  not  to  be  slow  in  availing  themselves  of.  Thfre  is  one  point, 
involving  to  some  extent  the  matter  of  consistency,  which  the  ordi- 
nary Philistine  medical  mind  is  not  quite  capable  of  satisfactorily  com- 
prehending. How  is  it  that  the  very  gentlemen  who  arc  the  most 
energetic  and  persistent  supporters  of  the  new  code  are  also  those  who 
are  most  clamorous  for  the  higher  education  of  the  profession,  and  arc 
the  leaders  in  establishing  innumerable  post-gr.iduate  courses  to  this 
end  in  every  deparlment  of  medicine  and  surgery,  when  by  this  same 
new  code  any  Tom,  Dick,  or  Harry  who  can  buy,  steal,  or  study  six 
weeks  for  a  diploma  is  placed  on  the  same  level  as  a  graduate  of  Har- 
vard or  the  University  of  Pennsylvania,  who  has  spent  a  couple  of 
years  or  more  in  the  hospitals  after  receiving  his  degree  ? — Boston 
Medical  and  Surgical  Journal. 

The  University  of  Aberdeen  lately  conferred  the  degree  of  LL.  D. 
on  U.  Farquharson,  M.  D.,  and  James  Ross,  M.  D. 

The  second  congress  of  the  Gesellschaft  fiir  innere  Medicin  will  be 
held  at  Wiesbaden  on  April  17th. 

A  Testimonial  to  Mr.  Erichsen. — A  bust  of  Mr.  .John  Erie  Erichsen 
was  recently  presented  to  University  College,  London,  at  a  large  public 
meeting  held  in  the  bolanical  theatre  of  the  college,  as  a  memorial  of 
Mr.  Erichsen's  services  to  the  collige  and  to  surgery. 

A  College  of  Midwifery. — Under  this  name  a  school  has  been 
started  in  New  York  for  the  instruction  of  midwivcs.  Each  session 
comprises  a  three  months'  course,  four  evening  lectures  being  given 
each  week,  in  addition  to  demonstrations,  recitations,  and  bedside 
teaching.  The  faculty  consists  of  Dr.  Paul  F.  Mund6  and  Dr.  Benja- 
min F.  Dawson,  censors,  and  Dr.  James  O'Riilly,  Dr.  John  Alsdorf,  Dr. 
Thomas  H.  Wilcox,  and  Dr.  Jacob  Ilartmann,  instructors.  A  diploma 
is  to  be  given  after  satisfactory  examination. 

The  Olkates. — Olcates  are  not  to  be  mixed  with  vaseline  or  any 
petroleum  products,  as  the  latter  are  not  absorbed  by  the  skin  and 
retard  the  action  of  the  ideates.  Mineral  fats  have  no  alFinily  for  ani- 
mal tissues,  while  lard  and  other  animal  fats  arc  rapidly  absorbed  by 
the  skin  of  the  human  body. —  Wcikly  Medical  Bevino. 

A  Govern.mest  Expkrimkntal  Laboratory. — The  newspapers  an- 
nounce that  the  Department  of  Agriculture  has  leased  a  piece  of  ground 
in  the  neighborhood  of  Washington  for  the  purpose  of  establishing  a 
laboratory  for  the  experimental  investigation  of  the  infectious  diseases 
of  domestic  animals. 

Interference  with  the  Health  Laws. — ^A  bill  is  said  to  have  been 
brought  before  the  btate  Legislature,  the  intent  of  which  is  to  prohibit 
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Boards  of  Health  from  forbidding  the  use  of  tile  pipes  in  making  sewer 
connections.  It  is  now  discretionary  with  such  boards  to  allow  or  pre- 
vent the  use  of  pipes  of  that  material,  according  to  the  circumstances 
of  individual  cases,  and  any  attempt  to  hamper  the  exercise  of  such 
discretion  on  the  part  of  sanitary  authorities  should  meet  with  vigorous 
opposition. 

A  New  German  Dispensary, — A  new  dispensary  has  been  organ- 
ized, as  an  additional  means  of  meeting  the  wants  of  the  leased  German 
population  of  the  eastern  part  of  New  York.  It  is  expected  that  the 
work  of  the  new  dispensary  will  begin  about  the  1st  of  May.  Among 
the  physicians  who  are  connected  with  the  institution  are  Dr.  F.  W. 
Lilienthal,  Dr.  C.  A.  von  Ramdohr,  Dr.  G.  W.  Rachel,  Dr.  R.  0.  Bom, 
Dr.  W.  C.  Ayres,  Dr.  G.  C.  Stiebling,  Dr.  J.  H.  Tyndale,  Dr.  S.  Kohn, 
and  Dr.  C.  E.  Denhard.  It  is  understood  that  tlie  dispensary  will  be 
established  at  No.  411  Sixth  Street. 

Jefferson  Medical  College, — The  annual  commencement  of  the 
Jefferson  Medical  College,  of  Philadelphia,  was  held  on  Monday  last. 
The  graduating  class  is  stated  to  have  numbered  nearly  two  hundred. 

Personal  Items. — Dr.  L.  T.  Day,  for  the  past  year  house  physi- 
cian at  the  New  Haven  Hospital,  has  resigned,  and  will  be  succeeded  by 
Dr.  Gillon,  a  graduate  from  the  Ciiiversity  Medical  College  of  this  city. 
-  Dr.  Taylor,  foimerly  of  the  Pennsylvania  Hospilal,  has  been 
appointed  resident  surgeon  of  the  University  Hospital,  Philadelphia, 
for  the  month  of  April. 

Death  op  Dr.  D.  0.  Farrand,  of  Detroit. — Twenty  years  ago  Dr. 
Farrand,  then  an  undergraduate,  was  known  to  his  fellow-pupils  at  the 
College  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons,  in  this  city,  as  one  of  the  most 
promising  and  estimable  of  their  number.  After  taking  his  degree,  he 
entered  the  medical  corps  of  the  army,  in  which  he  served  until  1866, 
when  he  began  private  practice  in  Detroit.  His  career  in  that  city  has 
been  in  the  highest  degree  creditabl",  and,  we  are  glad  to  learn,  pecu- 
niarily successful.  We  are  pained  at  the  intelligence  that  he  died,  on 
the  18th  nit.,  of  a  meningeal  affection  following  an  attack  of  otitis. 

Death  of  Dr.  Nathaniel  Low. — Dr.  Nathaniel  Low,  of  Dover,  N. 
H.,  died  on  the  2d  instant,  at  the  family  residence,  Bellamy,  two  miles 
from  the  city,  at  the  age  of  eighty-one.  Dr.  Low  was  graduated  from 
Dartmouth  Medical  College  in  1813,  and  began  the  practice  of  his  pro- 
fession in  South  Berwick,  Me,,  his  native  pl.ace.  In  1831,  after  six 
years  of  political  life,  he  settled  in  Dover,  where  he  practiced  until  his 
last  illness,  which  was  somewhat  protracted.  He  was  a  Fellow  of  the 
New  Hampshire  State  Medical  Society  and  a  member  of  the  Strafford 
District  Medical  Society. 

Death  of  Surgeon  Joseph  H.  Bailey,  tJ.  S.  A. — Surgeon  Joseph 
H.  Bailey,  U.  S.  Army  (retired),  died  last  Sunday  at  Kent  Cliffs,  Put- 
nam County,  N.  Y.,  in  his  eightieth  year.  Dr.  Bailey  was  a  native  of 
this  State,  from  which  he  was  appointed  to  the  medical  corps  of  the 
array  in  1834.  He  attained  the  rank  of  captain  in  1839,  and  was  re- 
tired in  1862. 

The  Late  Scrgeon  Keeney,  U.  S.  A. — A  recent  number  of  the  San 
Francisco  "Evening  Bulletin "  contains  the  following  tribute  to  the 
memory  of  this  officer,  written  by  Colonel  Mendell,  of  the  engineers: 
"By  the  death  of  Surgeon  C.  C.  Keeney  the  army  and  the  country  are 
deprived  of  the  services  of  one  of  their  most  valuable  officers.  In  in- 
tellect and  in  physical  qualities,  which  are  essential  to  afford  a  field  of 
action  for  the  intellect,  he  was,  until  his  prostration  by  disease,  the 
peer  of  any  and  all.  Entering  the  service  in  1842,  he  passed  through 
all  the  grades  of  the  medical  corps,  holding  at  his  death  the  commis- 
sion of  colonel.  In  forty  years  of  duty  he  never  asked  for  or  received 
the  indulgence  of  a  leave  of  absence.  He  served  professionally  through 
the  Mexican  war,  from  its  beginning  to  the  end,  leaving  Mexico  after 
peace  was  declared.  During  the  great  civil  war  he  served  in  the  first 
campaigns  of  the  Army  of  the  Potomac,  and  afterward  in  organizing 
and  in  inspecting  hospitals  in  and  about  Washington  and  over  the  up- 
per Mississippi  Valley.  He  was  forced  to  relinquish  this  duty  by  an 
attack  of  total  blindness,  induced  by  the  exposure  and  unremitting  la- 
bor incident  to  his  work.    This  attack  confined  him  to  a  dark  room  in 


Chicago  for  six  months,  with  little  or  no  improvement  in  his  condition. 
Pronounced  by  a  board  of  surgeons  to  be  in  a  hopeless  condition,  he 
returned  to  his  home  in  San  Francisco,  himself  the  only  one  confident 
of  a  recovery.  This  recovery  occurred,  and,  if  a  physical  change  ever 
results  from  a  resolute  and  faithful  condition  of  mind  in  the  patient, 
his  recovery  may  have  been  in  part  due  to  the  strength  of  his  char- 
acter. Since  1864  he  has  been  stationed  in  this  city,  attached  to  the 
headquarters  of  the  department,  of  which  he  was  long,  and  at  the  time 
of  his  death,  Medicol  Director,  having  previously  been  for  some  years 
attending  surgeon.  Tliose  who  had  the  benefit  of  his  attentions  in  the 
latter  capacity  can  never  forget  the  quick  perception  which  diagnosti- 
cated a  disease,  and  the  professional  intelligence  and  knowledge  which 
alleviated  suffering.  His  conscientious  attention  to  the  needs  of  the 
sick  will  long  be  gratefully  remembered  by  those  who  were  its  recipi- 
ents. He  was  full  ol  niihtary  spirit  and  pride  in  the  service.  Nothing 
that  concerned  the  interests  of  the  army  was  indifferent  to  him.  His 
hours  of  recreation  were  passed  in  literary  pursuits.  Those  who  were 
familiarly  admitted  to  his  home  were  accustomed  to  find  hhn  in  leisure 
hours  in  his  library,  where  he  was  surrounded  by  a  choice  selection  of 
books,  covering  the  fields  of  literature,  history,  and  science." 

Army  Intelligence. — Official  List  of  Changes  of  Stations  and  Du- 
ties of  Officers  of  tlie  Medical  Department,  United  Slates  Army,fro7n 
March  2!^,  1SS3,  to  March  31,  18S3. — Barnett,  Richards,  Captain 
and  Assistant  Surgeon.  To  proceed  to  Fort  Adams,  Rhode  Island,  and 
report  to  the  commanding  officer  for  duty  at  that  post.  Par.  1,  S.  0. 
61,  Department  of  the  East,  March  28,  1883.  :==Cronkhite,  Henry 
M.,  Captain  and  Assistant  Surgeon.  Relieved  from  duty  at  Fort  Mc- 
Kinney,  Wyoming  Territory,  and  assigned  to  duty  as  Post  Surgeon  at 
Fort  Fred  Steele,  Wyoming  Territory.  S.  0.  31,  Department  of  the 
Platte,  March  22,  1883.  ===  De  Loffre,  Augcstus  A.,  Captain  and 
Assistant  Surgeon.  Granted  leave  of  absence  for  three  months.  Par. 
3,  S.  0.  71,  A.  G.  0.,  March  27,  1883.  ==  Loring,  L.  Y,,  Captain 
and  Assistant  Surgeon,  To  proceed  without  delay  to  Fort  Schuyler, 
New  York  Harbor,  and  report  to  the  commanding  officer  for  duty  as 
Post  Surgeon.  Par.  2,  S.  0.  51,  Department  of  the  East,  March  28, 
1883.  ===  MoSELEY,  Edward  B.,  Captain  and  Assistant  Surgeon. 
To  report  in  person  to  the  president  of  the  Army  Medical  Examining 
Board  in  New  York  City  for  examination  for  promotion,  and,  upon 
completion,  to  [return  to  proper  station.  Par.  3,  S.  0.  70,  A.  G.  0., 
March  26,  1883.  =^=  Paulding,  II.  0.,  Captain  and  Assistant  Sur- 
geon. Relieved  from  duty  at  Fort  Laramie,  Wyoming  Territory,  and 
assigned  to  duty  at  Fort  Sydney,  Nebra.ska.  S.  0.  31,  Department  of 
the  Platte,  March  22,  1883.  =  Skinnee,  John  0.,  Captain  and 
Assistant  Surgeon.  To  report  in  person  to  the  president  of  the  Army 
Medical  Examining  Board  in  New  York  City  for  examination  for  pro- 
motion, and,  upon  completion,  to  return  to  proper  station.  Par.  3,  S.  0, 
7t),  A.  G.  0.,  March  26,  1883.  ^==  Taylor,  Marcus  E.,  Captain  and 
Assistant  Surgeon.  To  report  in  person  to  the  president  of  the  Army 
Medical  Examining  Board  in  New  York  City  for  exnmination  for  pro- 
motion, and,  upon  completion,  to  return  to  proper  station.  Par.  3,  S.  0. 
70,  A.  G.  0.,  March  26,  18S3.  ===  Torrill,  Henry  S.,  Captain  and 
Assistant  Surgeon.  Relieved  from'  duty  at  Fort  Fred  Steele,  Wyoming 
Territory,  and  assigned  to  duty  as  Post  Surgeon  at  Fort  McKinney, 
Wyoming  Tertitory.  S.  0.  31,  Department  of  the  Platte,  March  22, 
1883. 

Naval  Intelligence. — Passed  Assistant  Surgeon  W.  H.  Crawford 
has  been  ordered  to  the  Pinta,  which  vessel,  after  being  inspected  at 
Hampton  Roads,  will  proceed  to  Alaska,  touching  at  San  Francisco. 
Passed  Assistant  Surgeon  F.  H.  Terrell  has  been  granted  leave 
of  absence  for  one  year  from  April  1  st.  ^  Six  months'  sick  leave 

has  been  granted  to  Surgeon  John  W.  Coles.  ::==^  Passed  Assistant 
Surgeon  B.  F.  Rogers  has  been  detached  from  the  Richmond,  of  the 
Asiatic  squadron,  and  ordered  temper  irily  to  the  Monocacy,  which  left 
Nagasaki  January  31st  for  Amoy.  :==  For  the  foregoing  items  we 
are  indebted  to  the  "  Army  and  Navy  Journal."  =^=  The  Naval 
Medical  Board,  consisting  of  Medical  Director  F.  M.  Gunnell,  Medical 
Difector  W.  J.  Hood,  and  Medical  Inspector  David  Kindleberger,  held 
its  first  meeting  at  the  Navy  Department,  in  Washington,  on  the  2d 
instant. 
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WILLIAM  HOLME  VAN  BUREN,  M.  D., 

LL.D.  (Yale). 

A   MEMORIAL  ADDRESS, 

READ  BEFORE  THE  NEW  YORK  ACADEMY  OF  MEDICINE,  APRIL 
5,  1883, 

By  EDWARD  L.  KEYES,  M.  D. 

Mr.  President  and  Fellows  of  the  Academy  :  I 
am  here  in  response  to  your  request  to  address  to  you  to- 
night some  words  in  memory  of  your  late  associate,  my  dead 
friend  and  master.  Dr.  Van  Buren. 

I  accept  the  task  with  hesitancy,  fearing  lest  my  poor 
powers  should  prove  inadequate  to  detail  his  worth,  or  that 
my  zeal  may  lead  me  into  such  personal  expressions  of  ad- 
miration as  may  fail  to  be  appreciated  by  or  acceptable  to 
those  among  you  who  have  known  him  less  well  than  I. 
For  he  was  to  me  a  kind  father,  a  patient  guide,  directing 
my  uncertain  efforts  from  the  first  day  I  entered  the  patiis 
of  medical  investigation.  I  did  what  I  could  in  return  by 
sustaining  his  faltering  footsteps  as  they  tottered  toward  the 
tomb.  And  the  spirit  in  which  I  attempt  to  perform  this 
last  oflice  in  his  honor  must  atone  for  all  defects  in  its  exe- 
cution. 

"  May  the  sod  rest  lightly  over  him." 

William  II.  Van  Buren,  M.  D.,  LL.  D.  (Yale),  upon  the 
morning  of  the  25th  of  March,  188.3,  terminated  a  career  of 
no  ordinary  brilliancy,  and  left  a  place  in  the  ranks  of  the 
medical  profession  which  will  probably  long  remain  unfilled. 

Born  in  Philadelphia,  April  5,  1819,  to-day  is  the  anni- 
versary of  his  appearance  on  earth.  At  his  death  he  had 
not  completed  his  sixty -fourth  year.  He  died,  as  he  lived, 
gracefully,  in  no  unbecoming  haste,  with  entire  dignity. 
He  delivered  his  last  lecture  to  the  class  at  the  Bellevue 
Hospital  Medical  College  on  the  6th  of  December,  1882, 
a  little  more  than  three  months  before  his  death,  and  dur- 
ing these  three  months  his  failure  was  so  gradual  that  those 
who  watched  at  his  bedside  found  difficulty  in  deciding  at 
just  what  moments  the  changes  came,  although  the  general 
deterioration  was  constantly  evident. 

During  the  mild  delirium  of  fever  incident  to  the  inflam- 
matory process  taking  place  about  the  clot  in  his  brain,  he 
was  never  little,  never  rude,  never  vulgar.  Courtesy  and 
dignity  marked  his  last  utterances.  He  died,  as  he  lived,  a 
gentleman.  The  burden  of  the  delirious  wanderings  of  his 
ind,  as  expressed  in  his  speech,  was  a  desire  to  get  away, 
to  go  somewhere.  He  finally  started  on  the  expected  jour- 
ney on  Good  Friday  evening,  and  from  that  moment  until 
the  jonrney  ended,  on  Easter  morning,  his  body  and  mind 
were  in  perfect  peace. 

Although  cut  off  before  finishing  the  natural  period 
allowed  to  man,  he  had  improved  his  opportunities,  and  he 
left  behind  him  a  reputation  surpassed  by  no  one  for  high 
refinement  as  a  gentleman,  classical  polish  as  a  scholar,  un- 
equaled  grace  as  an  operator,  clearness,  force,  elegance  as  a 


lecturer,  profound  judgment  as  a  physician.  He  has  left 
his  mark  upon  the  profession  he  adorned,  and  has  elevated 
its  tone  and  its  dignity  by  his  uncompromising  cx.iction  of 
respect  for  the  science  and  art  in  which  he  dealt — a  respect 
which  he  insisted  upon  from  all  who  approached  him  in  his 
consulting-room  or  elsewhere. 

He  doubtless  inherited  a  fondness  for  medical  research 
from  two  of  his  ancestors,  his  grandfather  and  great-grand- 
father, both  of  whom  were  physicians. 

His  entire  education  up  to  irraduation  was  conducted  in 
Philadelphia,  the  city  of  his  birth,  with  the  exception  of 
something  more  than  two  years  passed  at  Yale  College.  He 
entered  that  institution  with  the  class  of  1838,  but  during 
Junior  year,  on  account  of  some  boisterous  demonstrations 
to  which  he  was  a  party,  the  college  .saw  fit  to  drop  him 
from  the  rolls.  Yet  that  this  incident  did  not  obscure  his 
merits  from  the  appreciation  of  the  Faculty  is  evidenced  by 
the  fact  that  the  same  institution  tendered  him,  in  1866,  the 
academic  degree  A.  M.,  and  in  18V8  decorated  him  with  its 
highest  honorary  title,  LL.  D.,  thus  recognizing  his  promi- 
nent position  in  the  community  and  his  scholarly  attain- 
ments. 

After  leaving  Yale,  he  entered  the  medical  class  of  the 
University  of  Pennsylvania,  and  finished  his  studies  there 
before  reaching  tlie  age  at  which  graduation  was  allowable. 
Before  graduating,  therefore,  he  went  to  Paris  with  Dr. 
Harlan,  of  Philadelphia,  and  remained  in  that  city  at  his 
medical  studies  for  eighteen  months.  During  his  Parisian 
student  days  he  formed  a  warm  attachment  for  Gueneau  de 
Mussy,  which  endured  through  life.  He  served  on  the 
house  staff  in  La  Charite  Hospital  under  the  great  Volpeau. 
In  Paris  he  first  met  the  late  Valentine  Mott,  who  after- 
ward became  his  father-in-law. 

Returning  to  America,  he  graduated  in  medicine  from 
the  University  of  Pennsylvania  in  1840,  choosing  as  the 
subject  of  his  thesis  of  graduation  the  starch  and  dextrin 
bandage,  a  knowledge  of  which  he  had  brought  home  from 
Paris.  Thus  early  in  his  career  did  he  manifest  his  mental 
scope  in  recognizing  the  value  of  the  immovable  apparatus 
many  years  before  its  worth  was  generally  appreciated  by 
the  profession. 

This  essay  possessed  such  evident  merit  that  the  Faculty 
took  charge  of  its  publication  (an  unusual  honor),  .and  ap- 
pointed a  time  and  place  where  the  young  doctor  should 
give  a  public  demonstration  of  the  application  of  the  band- 
age. This  was  done  by  Dr.  Van  Buren,  the  assembl.age  ad- 
dressed being,  as  he  has  recently  stated,  the  Largest  profes- 
sional gathering  before  which  he  ever  appeared. 

After  graduation.  Van  Buren  entered  the  army,  passing 
first  in  a  competitive  oxamin.ation,  and  thus  ranking  the  late 
Surgeon-General  Joseph  K.  Barnes  (w^hose  death  fo-<iay  is 
.announced  in  the  evening  papers),  and  who  parsed  with  liim, 
so  that,  had  he  remained  in  the  Government  service,  it  is 
fair  to  believe  that  he  would  have  reached  the  highest  medi- 
cal position  in  its  gift.  Indeed,  this  position  was  offered 
him  during  the  war  by  Lincoln,  but  for  various  reasons  de- 
clined, whereupon  he  was  asked  to  name  a  candidate. 

He  served  in  the  army  under  Generals  Wool  and  Har- 
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ney  in  Florida,  and  for  a  short  time  on  the  Canadian  border. 
In  Florida  his  health  broke  down  under  intense  malarial 
poisoning,  and  the  seeds  of  certain  physical  disabilities  were 
sown  from  the  effects  of  which  he  never  entirely  recovered. 
In  1844  he  was  stationed  in  the  meteorological  department 
at  Washington  under  Surgeon-General  Lawson.  ■ 

In  1845  he  came  to  New  York  to  assume  the  duties  of 
prosector  to  the  chair  of  surgery  in  the  medical  depart- 
ment of  the  University  of  New  York  under  Dr.  Valentine 
Mott. 

In  this  medical  school  he  remained  doing  active  duty  as 
an  organizer  and  operator  in  the  Mott  Clinique,  and,  after 
the  year  1852,  as  professor  of  anatomy,  a  position  which 
he  retained  until  the  burning  of  the  college  building  in 
Fourteenth  Street  in  1865.  In  this  fire  was  burned  his 
valuable  collection  (of  plates,  instruments,  and  specimens) 
appertaining  to  the  anatomical  chair. 

After  this  disaster  Dr.  Van  Buren  declined  to  go  on 
with  the  school  unless  the  professorial  stafi  was  reorganized 
(he  desired  to  change  his  anatomical  for  surgical  teaching), 
and  unless  a  fine  building  was  erected  in  East  Twenty-sixth 
Street,  opposite  and  in  competition  with  the  already  flour- 
ishing Bellevue  Hospital  Medical  College,  and  capable  of 
enjoying  like  privileges  in  the  Bellevue  Hospital.  These 
counsels — at  a  later  period  adopted  in  all  their  essential  fea- 
tures— were  disregarded  at  the  time,  and  Dr.  Van  Buren 
resigned. 

In  1868  he  was  elected  to  a  professorship  in  the  Bellevue 
Hospital  Medical  College,  and  as  professor  of  the  science 
and  art  of  surgery  in  that  institution  he  lectured  up  to 
within  a  few  months  of  his  death. 

He  was  appointed  one  of  the  surgeons  to  the  Bellevue 
Hospital  at  its  organization  in  1847,  and  in  1852  was  made 
surgeon,  and  afterward  consulting  surgeon,  to  the  New  York 
Hospital.  Later  he  became  surgeon,  and  then  consulting 
surgeon,  to  St.  Vincent's  Hospital,  and  consulting  surgeon  to 
the  State  Woman's,  the  Charity,  and  the  Presbyterian  Hos- 
pitals. Among  the  positions  of  honor  which  he  filled  may 
be  mentioned  the  vice-presidency  of  the  New  York  Academy 
of  Medicine  in  1859,  the  presidency  of  the  Pathological 
Society,  and  the  position  of  consulting  surgeon  to  a  great 
number  of  the  most  prominent  organized  medical  charities 
in  the  city.  In  1867  he  was  elected  corresponding  member 
of  the  Societo  de  Chirurgie  of  Paris,  an  honor  up  to  that 
date  conferred  upon  only  one  other  American.  In  1879  he 
•was  one  of  a  few  surgeons  who  organized  the  New  York 
Surgical  Society. 

Early  in  his  professional  life  he  began  to  turn  his  atten- 
tion toward  writing.  In  1854  he  translated  Morel's  "His- 
tology," showing  at  that  early  date  his  keen  appreciation  of 
the  needs  of  surgery,  and  its  dependence,  in  a  prognostic 
way  at  least,  upon  histological  research.  His  next  effort 
was  the  translation  of  Bernard  and  Huette's  "  Operative 
Surgery,"  a  work  which  was  furnished  by  the  United  States 
Government  to  the  army  surgeons  during  the  late  war. 

In  1865  he  published  some  surgical  essays  in  book  form 
as  "  Contributions  to  Practical  Surgery,"  one  of  these  essays 
relating  to  a  successful  case  of  ovariotomy,  which  he  per- 
formed during  the  days  when  this  operation  was  almost  in 


its  infancy,  and  before  it  had  been  absorbed  into  the  do- 
main of  gynajcological  specialism. 

His  lectures  on  "  Diseases  of  the  Rectum  "  appeared  in 
book  form  in  1870,  a  second  and  much  ampler  edition  of 
the  same  work  in  1882.  In  1874  he  appeared  jointly  with 
his  junior  associate  in  a  text-book  on  "  Genito-Urinary  Sur- 
gery." 

In  1876  he  read  an  able  article  on  "Aneurysm"  before 
the  International  Medical  Congress  assembled  in  Philadel. 
phia,  while  his  most  recent  essay  on  "Inflammation,"  in 
Ashhurst's  "  International  Encyclopasdia  of  Surgery "  in 
1881,  is  one  of  the  ablest  eflbrts  which  have  appeared  in 
print  from  his  pen. 

Up  to  the  time  of  his  death  he  had  in  contemplation 
and  preparation  a  series  of  essays  on  the  "  Principles  of 
Surgery,"  which  he  hoped  to  complete  and  give  to  the 
world. 

During  his  entire  medical  life  he  frequently  appeared 
in  the  medical  periodicals  of  the  day  in  essays  on  surgical 
subjects,  marked  by  their  practical  character,  the  weight  of 
the  lesson  they  enforced,  and  their  terseness,  as  well  as 
elegance  of  expression. 

During  his  early  professional  life  he  was  a  zealous  and 
active  surgeon  in  all  general  branches.  He  was  particularly 
attentive  to  hospital  and  clinical  duties,  to  medical  teaching 
and  medical  society  work.  His  name  is  attached  to  a  spe- 
cial mode  of  amputating  at  the  hip  joint,  and  many  general 
surgical  operations  have  received  useful  modifications  at  his 
hands,  while  a  few  instruments  bear  his  name. 

As  his  professional  success  rendered  necessary  a  selec- 
tion of  the  kind  of  work  he  should  do,  he  gradually  came 
to  identify  himself  with  genito-urinary  and  rectal  surgery, 
falling  into  these  channels  partly  from  inclination  and  partly 
by  opportunity.  He  never  considered  himself  a  specialist,  ' 
on  the  whole  rather  resenting  the  idea,  preferring  to  rank 
as  a  general  surgeon.  His  perfection  of  certain  urethral 
instruments  remains  as  one  of  his  triumphs. 

His  connection  with  the  Sanitary  Commission,  of  v/hich 
he  was  one  of  the  founders,  is  a  matter  of  history.  He 
served  faithfully  on  the  executive  committee  of  this  organi- 
zation during  the  war,  and  added  largely  to  its  efiiciency 
by  his  ability  as  an  organizer  and  his  power  of  getting  good 
work  out  of  those  under  his  orders.  It  was  during  the 
perfcrmance  of  duties  connected  with  this  commission  that 
he  acquired  typhus  fever,  a  malady  which  nearly  terminated 
his  career  in  1864  before  he  was  fairly  ripe. 

From  the  shock  of  this  malady,  followed  as  it  shortly 
was  by  the  death  of  his  only  son,  he  never  fully  rallied  in 
energy  and  nervous  vigor.  While  his  judgment  remained 
unimpaired  and  his  intellectual  qualities  improved,  his  de- 
sire for  active  physical  work  diminished  at  a  continuous 
pace  until  the  year  of  his  death.  His  chief  delight  became 
the  study  of  trees  and  flowers  and  the  perfection  of  his 
country  place  at  Shrewsbury,  where  he  spent  half  of  each 
week,  winter  and  summer. 

In  1842  he  married  Louisa,  daughter  of  the  late  Valen- 
tine Mott,  who,  with  two  married  daughters,  survives  him. 

Dr.  Van  Buren  was  a  man  full  of  force,  full  of  kindness, 
but  a  martyr  to  the  gout.     As  a  master,  he  was  at  times  ex- 
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acting,  but  always  just;  as  a  friend,  he  was  surpassed  by 
none.  When  found  overworked,  particularly  if  the  gout 
was  upon  him,  he  was  apt  to  bo  considered  haughty  and 
imperious;  but  his  gentleness  and  refinement  were  always 
obvious  to  those  who  knew  him  best,  shining  out  through 
the  mists  of  any  atmosphere  in  which  he  was  pleased  tem- 
porarily to  shroud  himself. 

lie  was  unswerving  in  his  demands  upon  the  respect  of 
those  about  him,  and  in  all  his  actions,  public  or  private, 
the  elements  in  his  character  which  were  most  marked 
were  those  of  breadth  and  grandeur.  Littleness  and  mean- 
ness were  not  to  be  found  in  his  composition.  His  friends 
loved,  his  enemies  feared  him ;  all  respected,  all  admired 
him.  He  was  deliberate  in  the  selection  of  those  whom  he 
should  trust,  but  his  confidence  once  given  was  final,  his 
trust  was  "  all  in  all  or  not  at  all,"  and  his  judgment  in  the 
choice  of  friends  was  not  often  at  fault. 

Dignity  and  grace  vied  with  each  other  to  find  expres- 
sion in  his  commanding  figure — a  figure  rendered  all  the 
more  imposing  by  his  military  training.  The  charm  of  his 
personal  presence  was  equally  apparent  under  all  circum- 
stances before  men  singly  or  collectively.  The  gravity  of 
his  counsel  and  weight  of  his  judgment  were  most  prized 
by  his  peers  in  consultation.  The  patient  welcomed  his 
coming  with  gladness,  and  without  a  murmur,  in  that  entire 
confidence  born  of  faith,  yielded  into  his  hands  the  issues 
of  life  and  of  death. 

The  same  personal  magnetism  was  evident  in  his  inter- 
course with  students.  Who  can  forget  the  swing  of  his 
supjile  figure  as  he  entered  the  Iccture-roora  of  the  old  Uni- 
versity in  the  glorious  days  of  his  pride,  and  the  princely 
bow  with  which  he  saluted  his  class  as  the  dome  of  the 
amphitheatre  resounded  in  responsive  echo  to  their  ac- 
clamations of  appreciative  reception.  His  later  efforts  at 
Bellevue  were  none  the  less  gracious,  and  hin  white  head 
and  beard  and  the  motions  of  his  heavier  frame  made  up 
in  dignity  what  they  lacked  in  fire. 

No  more  touching  evidence  of  the  hold  he  maintained 
upon  those  who  had  once  felt  his  influence  could  have  been 
offered  than  the  mute  eloquence  of  the  tears  of  his  old 
servants  of  by-gone  years  as  they  crowded  about  his  re- 
mains for  a  last  look  at  liim  whom  they  had  loved. 

Born  a  Protestant,  he  became  a  Roman  Catholic  by 
conviction  early  in  his  professional  life,  and  for  many  years 
before  his  death  he  was  devout  in  his  observance  of  the 
duties  imposed  by  that  Church.  Comforted  by  all  the  con- 
solations the  Church  could  afford,  and  fortified  by  its  last 
sacred  rites,  in  the  calm  glory  of  tlie  Easter  dawn  his  soul 
sought  eternity — fit  occasion  for  such  a  flight.  Without  a 
struggle  he  passed  peacefully  away ;  and  let  us  from  this 
scientific  altar  join  our  prayer  to  those  already  pronounced 
by  the  Church  over  his  remains,  in  the  aspiration  that  his 
grand  old  soul,  through  the  mercy  of  God,  may  rest  in 
peace. 

Beli.f.tue  ITosriTAi  Mfdical  College. — At  the  nnnual  meeting  of 
tlio  Facility  of  tlio  Bcllovue  Hospital  Mpiliotil  CclIcjiP,  lield  April  3, 
1S83,  Dr.  Fii'doiic  y.  DcDiiis  was  nppoiiited  Pnifcfscr  of  Principles  and 
Tractice  of  Siirgcrv  nisd  Cliiiicnl  Siiri;ery  to  liil  the  vacancy  caused  by 
the  death  of  the  late  Professor  Van  Burcu. 
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MEDICAL  ETHICS  AND  ETIQUETTE. 

COMMENTAEIES    ON   THE    NATIONAL    CODE    OF    KTHICS. 

By  AUSTIN  FLINT,  M.  D. 
Fifth  Article. 

Seotios  8.  Should  an  irreconcilable  diversity  of  opinion 
occur  when  several  physicians  are  called  upon  to  consult  to- 
gether, the  opinion  of  the  majority  should  be  considered  as  de- 
cisive; but  if  the  numbers  bo  eqnal  on  each  side,  then  the 
decision  should  rest  with  the  attcniling  physician.  It  may, 
moreover,  sometimes  happen  that  two  physicians  can  not  agree 
in  their  views  of  the  nature  of  a  case  and  the  treatmei:t  to  be 
pursued.  This  is  a  circumstance  much  to  be  deplored,  and 
should  always  be  avoided,  if  possible,  by  mutual  concessions, 
as  far  as  they  can  be  justified  by  a  conscientious  rcg.ird  for  the 
dictates  of  judgment.  But,  in  the  event  of  its  occurrence,  a 
third  physician  shoidd,  if  practicable,  bo  called  to  act  as  umpire ; 
and,  if  circumstances  prevent  the  adoption  of  this  course,  it 
must  be  left  to  the  patient  to  select  tho  physician  in  whom  he 
is  mo>t  willing  to  confide.  But,  as  every  physician  relies  upon 
the  lectitudonf  his  judgment,  he  should,  when  left  in  the  raincr- 
ity,  politely  and  consistently  retire  from  any  further  deliberation 
in  the  consultation,  or  participation  in  the  management  of  the 
case. 

Sfxtion  9.  As  circumstances  sometimes  occur  to  render  a 
special  consultation  desirable,  when  the  continued  attendance  of 
two  physicians  might  be  objeclion.able  to  the  i)atieut,  the  mem- 
ber of  the  faculty  who^e  assistance  is  rcqtiired  in  snch  cases 
should  sedulously  guard  against  all  future  unsolicited  attend- 
ance. As  such  consultations  require  an  cxtrMordinary  portion 
botb  of  time  and  attention,  at  least  a  double  honorarinm  may 
be  reasonably  expected. 

The  disagreement  of  doctors  has  long  been  proverbial. 
Without  entering  into  any  discussion  of  the  grounds  for 
the  popular  impression  that  physici.ans  arc  more  apt  to  dis- 
agree than  those  engaged  in  other  pursuits,  it  is  certain  that 
in  medical  consultations  a  diversity  of  opinions  calling  for 
the  measures  which  are  enjoined  in  the  ethical  code  is  ex- 
tremely rare.  The  writer  of  these  commentaries,  during  a 
long  experience,  has  known  of  but  very  few  instances.  In 
the  event  of  a  diversity  of  opinion  relating  to  the  nature  of 
the  case  and  the  treatment  to  be  pursued,  the  "good  of  the 
patient"  is  gener.illy  better  consulted  by  mutual  concessions 
than  by  resorting  to  the  measures  just  alluded  to.  The 
concessions  should  be  mutual ;  that  is,  neither  the  attending 
nor  the  consulting  physician  has  a  right  to  expect  that  on 
his  side  nothing  is  to  be  conceded.  The  consulting  physi- 
cian is  to  consider  that  the  attending  physician  has  had  the 
advantage  of  having  observed  the  case  from  the  commence- 
ment, and  generally,  also,  of  a  better  acquaintance  with  the 
previous  history  of  the  patient.  On  the  other  hand,  it 
often  happens  that  the  attending  physici.an  is  bound  to  rec- 
ognize a  larger  experience  on  the  side  of  the  consulting 
physician,  and,  perhaps,  the  advantage  of  his  having  given 
special  study  to  the  disease  from  which  the  patient  suffers. 
These  are  grounds  for  concession  on  either  side.  If,  how- 
ever, a  diversity  of  opinion  be  so  great  as  not  to  be  recon- 
ciled by  mutual  concessions,  to  agree  seemingly,  but  not  in 
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reality,  would  plainly  be  in  violation  of  truth  and  justice. 
The  measures  inculcated  by  the  code,  under  these  circum- 
stances, must  commend  themselves  as  proper,  in  view  of  the 
feelings  and  interests  of  all  concerned. 

Whether  consultations  are  to  be  repeated  or  not,  and 
how  frequently  they  are  to  be  repeated,  should  be  deter- 
mined by  the  circumstances  in  particular  cases.  When  de- 
sired by  patients  or  their  friends,  it  is  unwise  for  the  physi- 
cian in  charge  to  oppose  their  repetition  on  the  ground  that 
they  are  not  necessary.  Whether  necessary  or  not,  patients 
or  their  friends  are  entitled  to  have  their  wishes  gratified  in 
this  regard,  especially  if  the  additional  expense  be  under- 
stood. If  their  wishes  be  thwarted  by  the  physician  in 
charge,  he  may  afterward  have  occasion  for  regrets.  The 
consulting  physician  has  his  rights  in  this  matter,  inasmuch 
as  he  has  assumed  a  part  of  the  responsibility  of  the  case. 
It  is  not,  therefore,  improper  for  him,  in  certain  cases,  to 
request  additional  consultations.  On  the  other  hand,  he 
may  be  invited  to  repeat  the  consultation  merely  as  an  ex- 
pression of  politeness  or  respect,  and  it  may  be  becoming 
in  him  to  say  that  he  considers  a  repetition  unnecessary. 
In  general,  the  propriety  of  the  rule  respecting  "  unsolicited 
attendance "  is  sufficiently  obvious.  The  exceptional  in- 
stances are  those  in  which  the  consulting  physician  feels 
unwilling  to  assume  a  share  of  the  responsibility  without 
further  observation,  and  those  in  which  he  has  reason  to 
believe  that  the  limited  means  of  the  patient  constitute  the 
sole  ground  for  not  soliciting  a  continuance  of  his  services. 

There  are  some  points  relating  to  the  ethics  and  eti- 
quette of  consultations  which  are  not  touched  upon  in  the 
code.  One  of  these  is  the  duty  of  a  consulting  physician 
■who  may  be  asked  to  take  the  place  of  the  attending  physi- 
cian in  a  case  while  it  is  in  progress.  It  may  happen  that 
there  is  dissatisfaction  with  the  services  of  the  attending 
physician,  of  which  the  consulting  physician  may  not  have 
been  aware,  and  it  is  proposed  that  the  former  relinquish 
the  case  into  the  hands  of  the  latter.  This  transfer  of  a 
case  is  justifiable  on  but  one  ground — namely,  that  it  is  in 
accordance  with  the  wishes  of  the  attending  physician.  The 
consulting  physician  should  satisfy  himself  on  this  score. 
It  is  not  enough  that  the  attending  physician  consent.  He 
will,  of  course,  do  so  if  requested.  If  not  in  accordance 
with  his  wishes,  the  transfer  should  be  positively  declined 
by  the  consulting  physician. 

Another  point  relates  to  subsequent  attendance  by  the 
consulting  physician.  After  a  case  is  ended,  in  another  ill- 
ness the  patient  may  request  his  services  as  an  attending 
physician.  There  may  be  exceptional  instances,  but,  as  a 
rule,  such  a  request  should  be  declined.  If  acceded  to,  it 
should  be  after  a  full  understanding  with  the  physician  pre- 
viously in  attendance.  This  and  the  preceding  rule  are 
essential  in  order  that  consultations  may  be  held  without 
risk  of  injury  to  the  feelings  and  interests  of  attending  phy- 
sicians. A  physician  in  consultation,  if  actuated  by  proper 
delicacy  and  a  sense  of  honor,  will,  of  course,  sedulously 
guard  against  the  possibility  of  his  services  being  preferred 
to  those  of  the  attending  phj'sician. 

Another  point  may  be  referred  to.     It  sometimes  hap- 


pens that  a  change  of  an  attending  physician  is  made 
while  another  physician  is  associated  in  consultation.  Shall 
the  latter  remain  in  consultation  with  the  successor  of  the 
former  ?  As  a  rule,  certainly  not.  If  the  change  has  been 
made  on  account  of  dissatisfaction  with  the  medical  treat- 
ment, the  consulting  physician  is  as  responsible  for  this  as 
the  attending  physician,  and  he  should  decline  to  remain  in 
consultation.  If  other  reasons  have  led  to  the  change, 
there  are  obligations  of  courtesy  which  are  not  to  be  ignored. 
There  should  be  a  full  understanding  with  the  attending 
physician  who  is  superseded.  The  "  good  of  the  patient " 
is,  of  course,  a  primary  consideration.  The  action  must  be 
determined  by  the  circumstances  proper  to  each  case. 

There  may  be  circumstances  which  should  properly  lead 
a  consulting  physician  to  decline  further  association  with  an 
attending  physician,  although  no  disagreement  in  consulta- 
tion had  occurred.  If  the  attending  physician  fail  to  carry 
out  measures  agreed  upon,  either  intentionally  or  from  in- 
efficiency, it  is  not  just  for  the  consulting  physician  to  be 
held  to  an  equal  responsibility  in  the  case.  It  is  the  duty 
of  an  attending  physician  to  carry  out  faithfully  the  course 
of  treatment  decided  upon,  and,  if  he  persistently  fail  in  so 
doing,  the  consulting  physician  is  justified  in  declining  to 
be  longer  associated  with  him. 

Aet.  V. — Duties  of  Physicians  in  Cases  of  Interference. 

Section  1.  Medicine  is  a  liberal  profession,  anil  those  ad- 
mitted into  its  ranks  should  found  their  expectations  of  prac- 
tice upon  the  extent  of  their  qualifications,  not  on  intrigue  or 
artifice. 

Seotiox  2.  A  phvsieian,  in  his  intercourse  with  a  patient 
under  the  care  of  another  practitioner,  should  dbserve  the  strict- 
est caution  and  reserve.  No  meddling  inquiries  should  be  made 
— no  disingenuous  bints  given  relative  to  the  nature  and  treat- 
ment of  his  disorder;  nor  any  course  of  conduct  pursued  that 
may  directly  or  indirectly  tend  to  diminisli  the  trust  reposed  in 
the  physician  enjployed. 

Seotiox  3.  The  same  circumspection  and  reserve  should  be 
observed  when,  from  motives  of  business  or  friendsliip,  a  phy- 
sician is  prompted  to  visit  an  individual  who  is  under  the  direc- 
tion of  another  praotilioner.  Indeed,  such  visits  should  be 
avoiiled,  exctpt  under  peculiar  circumstances ;  and,  when  they 
are  made,  no  particular  inquiries  should  be  instituted  relative 
to  the  nature  of  the  disease  cr  the  remedies  employed,  but  the 
topics  of  conversation  should  be  as  foreign  to  the  case  as  cir- 
cumstances will  admit. 

Section  4.  A  physician  ought  not  to  take  charge  of  or  pre- 
scribe for  a  patient  who  has  recently  been  under  the  care  of 
another  member  of  the  faculty  in  the  same  illness,  except  in 
cases  of  sudden  emergency,  or  in  consultation  with  the  physi- 
cian previously  in  attendance,  or  wlien  the  latter  has  relin- 
quished the  case,  or  been  regularly  notified  that  his  services  are 
no  longer  desired.  Under  such  circumstances,  no  unjust  and 
illiberal  insinuations  should  be  thrown  out  in  relation  to  the 
conduct  or  practice  previously  pursued,  which  should  be  justi- 
fied as  far  as  candor  and  regard  for  truth  and  probity  will  per- 
mit ;  for  it  often  happens  that  patients  become  dissatisfied  when 
tiiey  do  not  experience  immediate  relief,  and,  as  many  diseases 
are  naturally  protracted,  the  want  of  success,  in  the  first  stage 
of  tre.atment,  affords  no  evidence  of  a  lack  of  professional  knowl- 
edge and  skill. 

Section  5.  When  a  physician  is  called  to  an  urgent  case,  be- 
cause the  family  attendant  is  not  at  hand,  he  ought,  unless  his 
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assistance  in  consultation  be  desired,  to  resign  the  care  of  the 
patient  to  tlie  latter  immediately  on  ?ii.s  arrival. 

Section  6.  It  often  happens  in  cases  of  sudden  illness,  or  of 
recent  accidents  and  injuries,  owing  to  the  alarm  and  anxiety  of 
friends,  that  a  numl^cr  of  physicians  are  simultaneously  sent  for. 
Under  these  circumstances,  courtesy  should  assign  the  patient 
to  the  first  who  arrives,  who  should  select  from  those  present 
any  additional  assistance  that  he  may  deem  necessary.  In  all 
such  cases,  however,  the  practitioner  who  officiates  should  re- 
quest the  family  physician,  if  there  be  one,  to  be  called,  and, 
unless  his  further  attendance  be  requested,  should  resign  tlie 
case  to  the  latter  on  his  arrival. 

Section  7.  When  a  physician  is  called  to  the  patient  of  an- 
other practitioner,  in  consequence  of  the  sickness  or  absence  of 
the  hitter,  he  ought,  on  the  return  or  recovery  of  the  regular  at- 
tendant, and  with  the  consent  of  the  patient,  to  surrender  the  case. 

[The  expression,  "patient  of  another  practitioner,"  is  under- 
stood to  mean  a  patient  who  may  have  been  under  the  charge 
of  another  practitioner  at  the  time  of  the  attack  of  sickness,  or 
departure  from  homo  of  the  latter,  or  who  may  have  called  for 
his  attendance  during  his  absence  or  sickness,  or  in  any  other 
manner  given  it  to  bo  understood  that  he  regarded  the  said  phy- 
sician as  his  regular  medical  attendant.] 

Section  8.  A  physician,  when  visiting  a  sick  person  in  the 
country,  may  be  desired  to  see  a  neighboring  pntient  who  is 
under  the  regular  direction  of  another  physician,  in  consequence 
of  some  sudden  change  or  aggravation  of  symptoms.  The  con- 
duct to  bo  pursued  on  such  an  occasion  is  to  give  advice  adapted 
to  present  circumstances;  to  intoi-fere  no  further  than  is  abso- 
lutely necessary  with  tlio  general  plan  of  treatment;  to  assume 
no  future  direction,  unless  it  bo  expressly  desired ;  and,  in  this 
last  case,  to  request  an  immediate  consultation  with  the  practi- 
tioner previously  employed. 

Section  10.  When  a  physician  who  has  been  engaged  to  at- 
tend a  case  of  midwifery  is  absent,  and  another  is  sent  for,  if 
delivery  is  accomplished  during  the  attendance  of  the  latter,  he 
is  entitled  to  the  fee,  but  should  resign  the  patient  to  the  prac- 
titioner first  engaged. 

The  foregoing  sections  of  the  code  embrace  points  in 
ethics  and  etiquette  the  propriety  and  importance  of  wiiich 
no  member  of  the  medical  profession  will  undertake  to  deny. 
Their  observance  is  cs.scntial  to  the  harmony,  good  fellow- 
ship, and  mutual  co-operation  of  practitioners  of  medicine, 
thereby  contributing  to  the  honorable  character  of  the  pro- 
fession, to  public  confidence  in  regard  to  it,  and  to  its  use- 
fulness in  the  cause  of  humanity.  The  question,  however, 
may  be  raised,  Is  it  necessary  to  embody  these  points  in 
ethics  and  etiquette  in  formal  rules;  that  is,  would  not 
physicians  regulate  their  conduct  equally  well  witliout  the 
Latter?  The  affirmative  answer  to  this  question  would  imply 
that  all  those  admitted  to  the  ranks  of  the  medical  profes- 
sion found  "  their  expectations  of  practice  upon  the  extent 
of  their  qualifications,  and  not  on  intrigue  or  artifice." 
No  one  w^ill  venture  to  claim  for  all  members  of  the  profes- 
sion that  purity  and  liigh  moral  tone  which  are  implied  in 
the  affirmative  answer  to  the  question.  It  must  be  admitted 
that  these  rules  are  not  infrequently  violated.  Docs  it  fol- 
low that  the  rules  are  useless  ?  Certainly  not.  The  fact 
only  proves  that  knowledge  of  rules  docs  not  always  secure 
their  observance.  This  is  true,  not  alone  in  medical  ethics, 
but  in  theology,  law,  and  every  department  of  morals.  That 
prescribed  rules  of  medical  ethics  influence  more  or  less  the 


conduct  of  physicians  can  not  be  doubted.  This  is  true  as 
regards  other  duties,  else,  wherefore  the  propriety  of  such 
rules  applied,  not  only  to  the  higher  moral  relations  of 
human  life,  but  to  those  of  minor  importance,  and  even  the 
trivialities  of  social  intercourse.  To  do  away  with  ethical 
rules  for  the  reason  that  they  are  not  always  observed  would 
be  in  opposition  to  human  experience  and  conducive  to 
anarchy.  Prescribed  mlcs  of  conduct  are  of  use  by  giving 
distinctness  and  force  to  popular  sentiment.  Moreover,  the 
knowledge  of  rules  affects  the  conduct  of  those  who,  not 
devoid  of  rectitude,  pursue  the  wrong  because  they  do  not 
know  the  right.  Rules  thus  tend  to  nullify  the  tempta- 
tions and  the  specious  pleadings  of  apparent  self-interest. 

It  has  been  argued  for  the  inutility  of  rules  in  medical 
ethics,  that  penalties  for  their  non-observance  are  with  diffi- 
culty instituted  and  enforced.  This  argument  is  as  illogical 
as  in  its  application  to  all  other  moral  duties.  It  is  a  fea- 
ture of  the  code  of  medical  ethics  that  it  takes  no  cognizance 
of  penalties  for  violations  of  its  requirements.  It  appeals 
solely  to  the  judgment  and  conscience.  Measures  for  the 
enforcement  of  its  rules  are  left  entirely  to  the  discretion  of 
local  associations.  These  measures  admit  of  discussion  and 
differences  of  opinion.  They  may  be  injudicious  in  respect 
of  undue  laxity  on  the  one  hand,  and,  on  the  other  hand, 
of  over-strictness.  In  either  case,  the  propriety  and  the 
importance  of  the  rules  remain  unaffected.  Whether  viola- 
tions of  ethical  rules  shall  be  silently  pa.ssed  by,  or  occasion 
only  personal  expostulation,  or  be  met  by  the  tacit  disap- 
probation of  professional  brethren,  and  under  what  circum- 
stances they  call  for  disciplinary  measures,  together  with 
the  forms  of  discipline  called  for  in  particular  cases,  are 
questions  the  consideration  of  which  does  not  fall  within 
the  scope  of  these  commentaries. 

Reference  has  repeatedly  been  made  in  the  course  of 
these  commentaries  to  the  importance  of  popularizing 
knowledge  of  medical  ethics  and  etiquette.  This  is  espe- 
cially desirable  with  re.spect  to  the  "  duties  of  physicians  in 
cases  of  interference."  Recognizing  the  propriety  of  the 
rules  laid  down  in  the  code,  knowledge  of  them  would  lead 
to  co-operation  on  the  part  of  the  public  in  securing  their 
observance.  It  is  a  common  impression  that,  intrinsically, 
the  ethical  rules  have  no  binding  force ;  that  they  are  re- 
strictive without  regard  to  individual  rights  and  the  claims 
of  humanity.  The  observance  of  rules  of  etiquette  is  re- 
garded as  a  frivolous  formality.  Lot  the  rules  of  ethics  and 
etiquette  be  understood  by  those  without,  as  well  as  by 
those  within,  the  profession,  and  deliberate  violations  of 
professional  duty  and  propriety  will  be  likely  to  fail  in  their 
objects.  Public  opinion  will  concur  to  render  disreputable 
those  who  are  guilty  of  unprofessional  conduct. 

Section  9.  A  wealthy  physiclanjshonld  not  give  advice  gratit 
to  the  affluent;  because  his  doing  so  is  an  injury  to  his  profes- 
sional brethren.  The  ofBce  of  a  physician  cim  never  be  sap- 
ported  as  an  exclusively  beneficent  one;  and  it  is  defrauding,  in 
some  degree,  the  common  funds  for  its  support,  when  fees  are 
dispensed  with  which  might  justly  be  claimed. 

For  two  reasons  this  section  of  the  code  has  a  limited 
application.  In  the  first  place,  the  number  of  we.ilthv  phy- 
sicians is  small ;  in  the  second  place,  most  physicians  who 
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are  wealthy  are  as  willing  to  accept  fees  as  they  who  are  in 
moderate  circumstances.  The  rule  was  doubtless  intended 
to  apply  to  instances  in  which  a  wealthy  physician  gives 
out,  or  has  it  understood,  that  his  services  are  free  to  those 
who  can  afford  proper  remuneration  as  well  as  to  the  poor. 
The  intent  could  not  have  been  to  enjoin  it  as  a  duty  to 
receive  fees  in  every  instance  from  the  affluent.  There  are 
circumstances  under  which,  from  delicacy  or  other  motives, 
physicians  are  unwilling  to  be  paid  for  their  services,  irre- 
spective of  the  pecuniary  ability  of  the  patient.  No  one  has 
a  right  to  judge  of  these  circumstances  but  the  physician 
himself.  Offenses  against  the  intent  of  this  rule  must  be 
extremely  rare.  As  a  measure  of  policy,  with  a  view  to 
obtain  and  retain  practice,  it  would  not  be  likely  to  succeed. 
With  some  exceptions,  patients  able  to  pay  for  medical  ser- 
vices would  not  consent  to  continue  long  to  receive  them 
gratuitously.  As  an  illustration,  a  medical  friend  of  the 
writer,  whose  practice  was  largely  among  the  affluent,  kept 
no  regular  books,  and  sent  no  "bills  for  fifteen  years.  The 
explanation  which  he  gave  was  that  he  did  not  need  any  in- 
come from  his  practice,  and  he  was  too  indifferent  thereto 
to  incur  the  trouble  of  making  charges  and  collecting  ac- 
counts. As  a  result,  (he  greater  part  of  his  patients  left 
him,  preferring  the  services  of  those  whose  practice  was  on 
a  business  basis. 

Persons  who  have  relinquished  medicine  for  other  pur- 
suits, and  those  who  have  pursued  a  partial  course  of  medi- 
cal study,  are  sometimes  fond  of  playing  the  part  of  a  dilet- 
tante practitioner.  Except  in  cases  of  emergency,  this  is  an 
impropriety  which  does  injustice  to  the  medical  profession, 
to  say  nothing  of  the  risk  of  injury  to  patients.  An  illus- 
tration of  this  risk,  at  the  time  of  writing  these  remarks, 
has  fallen  under  the  writer's  notice.  An  English  clergyman, 
who  had  given  some  attention  to  the  study  of  medicine  as 
an  amateur,  was  arrested  and  committed  for  trial  on  the 
charge  of  having  caused  the  death  of  a  young  girl  by  ad- 
ministering oil  of  bitter  almonds.  There  was  no  evil  intent 
in  giving  the  remedy,  but,  from  ignorance,  it  was  given  in 
a  poisonous  dose.  The  counsel  of  the  accused  admitted  the 
case  to  be  one  of  "  homicidal  misadventure."  The  London 
"Lancet"  concludes  a  notice  of  the  case  by  saying  :  "  We 
may  hope  that  Rev.  Mr.  T.'s  ample  admissions  and  benevo- 
lent career  will  simplify  and  shorten  a  trial  which,  however, 
ought  to  serve  as  a  warning  to  clergymen  to  remember  that 
the  weapons  of  their  warfare  are  not  medical." 

Complaint  is  often  made  of  the  injustice  done  by  dis- 
pensaries and  clinics  on  the  same  ground  as  that  of  gratui- 
tous advice  to  the  affluent.  The  complaint  is  a  valid  one, 
in  so  far  as  these  institutions  furnish  gratuitously  medical 
and  surgical  aid  to  those  who  have  no  right  to  assume  the 
claims  of  poverty.  It  is  difficult  in  the  administration  of 
medical  charities  to  escape  imposition.  To  do  so,  as  far  as 
practicable,  is  plainly  a  duty,  not  alone  to  the  medical  pro- 
fession, but  to  those  by  whom  the  charities  are  maintained, 
and  to  those  for  whose  relief  they  are  instituted. 

Art.  VI. — Of  Differences  letween  Physicians. 

Section  1.  Diversity  of  opinion  and  opposition  of  interest 
may,  in  the  medical  as  in  other  professions,  sometimes  occasion 


controversy  and  even  contention.  Whenever  such  cases  unfor- 
tunately occur,  and  can  not  be  immediately  terminated,  they 
should  be  referred  to  the  arbitration  of  a  sufficient  number  of 
physicians,  or  a  court-medical,  or,  where  both  parties  are  mem- 
bers of  the  medical  society  of  their  county,  to  the  censors. 

Section  2.  As  peculiar  reserve  must  be  maintained  by  phy- 
sicians toward  the  public  in  regard  to  professional  matters,  and 
as  there  exist  numerous  points  in  medical  ethics  and  etiquette 
through  which  the  feelings  of  medical  men  may  be  painfully  as- 
sailed in  their  intercourse  with  each  other,  and  which  can  not 
be  understood  or  appreciated  by  general  society,  neither  the 
subject-matter  of  sucli  differences  nor  the  adjudication  of  the 
arbitrators  should  be  made  public,  as  publicity  in  a  case  of  this 
nature  may  be  personally  injurious  to  the  individuals  concerned, 
and  can  hardly  fail  to  bring  discredit  on  the  faculty. 

"  A  doctors'  quarrel  "  is  an  expression  often  made  use 
of  in  a  way  to  imply  an  event  of  common  occurrence.  It 
may  be  affirmed  that  doctors  are  not  more  given  to  quarrel- 
ing than  those  engaged  in  other  pursuits.  Indeed,  the 
mental  influence  of  their  professional  duties  is  in  an  oppo- 
site direction.  The  occasions,  however,  of  controversy  and 
contention  among  medical  men  are  apt  to  be  not  under- 
stood and  appreciated  by  others.  This  is  implied  in  the 
often-repeated  saying,  "  Who  shall  decide  when  doctors  dis- 
agree." Hence  it  is  that  the  controversies  and  contentions 
of  physicians  are  regarded  as  denoting  a  quarrelsome  ten- 
dency. 

Contentions  among  physicians  for  the  most  part  are 
brought  about  by  gossiping  busybodies  and  go-betweens. 
Some  persons  seem  to  think  that  they  can  not  compliment 
a  physician  more  highly  than  by  disparaging  his  competi- 
tors. Certain  of  his  friends  are  not  content  with  the  ordi- 
nary manifestations  of  friendship,  but  they  feel  it  incumbent 
upon  them  to  depreciate  as  much  as  possible  the  merits  of 
others.  His  partisans  seek  to  draw  from  him  expressions 
derogatory  to  the  character  or  practice  of  the  practitioners 
to  whom  they  are  opposed.  His  words  are  misinterpreted, 
and  his  silence  may  be  misconstrued.  Tale-bearers  are  ready 
to  carry  offensive  reports  to  those  to  whom  they  refer.  Re- 
sentment and  retorts  naturally  follow.  Thus  it  is  that  they 
who  should  be  brethren  are  at  sword-points.  Now,  gener- 
ally this  result  might  be  prevented  by  a  very  simple  pro- 
cedure. Let  any  one  who  is  led  to  impute  a  grievance  to 
another  practitioner  at  once  seek  an  explanation  in  a  spirit 
of  kindness  and  charity.  The  result  will  be,  in  nine  cases 
out  of  ten,  that  either  the  imputation  is  without  foundation, 
or  a  satisfactory  apology  will  be  obtained.  Such  an  ex- 
planation may  tend  to  produce  mutual  confidence  and  ce- 
ment friendships. 

Harmony  among  physicians  is  most  desirable,  not  alone 
for  the  comfort  of  those  concerned,  but  as  conducive  to  the 
honor  and  usefulness  of  the  medical  profession.  It  is  essen- 
tial to  co-operation  in  medical  consultations,  in  measures  for 
public  health,  etc.  For  the  maintenance  of  harmonious  re- 
lations, local  associations  are  important.  In  places  of  small 
or  moderate  size,  these  associations  should  embrace  all  the 
members  of  the  profession  of  the  community  who  are  in 
good  standing.  In  this  way  are  avoided  the  evils  of  cliques, 
which  are  to  be  deprecated.  The  local  associations  should 
have  more  or  less  of  a  social  character.     They  afford  oppor- 
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tunities  for  intimate  acquaintance,  for  the  explanation  of 
misunderstandings  and  for  their  prompt  adjustment.  Ob- 
servation will  show  that,  in  the  places  in  which  such  associa- 
tions exist,  much  more  harmony  and  good  fellowship  pre- 
vail than  in  the  places  in  which  physicians  are  not  brought 
together  in  social  intercourse.  Controversies  and  conten- 
tions, however,  can  uot  always  be  avoided.  They  will  be 
terminated  with  the  more  difficulty  the  longer  they  con- 
tinue. The  code  of  ethics,  therefore,  judiciously  instructs 
that,  if  not  terminated  immecliateli/,  they  are  to  be  adjusted 
by  arbitration.  The  method  to  be  preferred  is  for  the  par- 
ties to  select  disinterested  and  unprejudiced  persons  as 
arbitrators,  having  previously  agreed  to  abide  by  their  de- 
cisions. In  this  way  publicity  may  be  avoided.  But,  if  a 
supposed  grievance  involve  a  question  of  flagrant  unprofes- 
sional conduct,  there  may  be  no  alternative  beyond  a  formal 
complaint  to  and  an  adjudication  by  an  organized  society, 
embracing  among  its  powers  regulations  for  investigation 
and  discipline  in  such  cases.  The  code  instructs  that  the 
censors  of  a  county  society  are  to  adjudicate.  This,  evi- 
dently, should  bo  left  to  the  action  of  the  society,  which 
may  refer  these  matters  to  a  special  committee  on  ethics,  or 
to  committees  appointed  for  the  purpose  in  particular  cases. 
Here,  as  elsewhere,  the  code  takes  no  cognizance  of  the 
modes  of  discipline.  Each  society  may  determine  these 
without  regard  to  the  action  of  other  societies.  The  rea- 
sons for  secrecy  as  regards  the  subject-matter  of  the  adjudi- 
cation of  differences  among  physicians  are  succinctly  but 
amply  set  forth  in  the  code.  Secrecy,  however,  can  hardly 
be  expected  when  expulsion  from  societies  and  exclusion 
from  professional  fellowship  are  the  penalties  inflicted. 
Nor,  with  a  view  to  a  salutary  moral  effect,  would  secrecy, 
under  these  circumstances,  be  desirable,  were  it  practicable. 

Aet.  VII. —  0/  Pecuniary  Acknowledgments. 

Some  general  rules  should  be  adopte:!  by  tlie  faculty,  in  every 
town  or  district,  relative  to  pecuniary  acknowledgments  from 
tlieir  patients;  and  it  should  bo  deemed  a  point  of  iionor  to  ad- 
here to  these  rules  with  as  much  uniformity  as  varying  circum- 
stances will  admit. 

By  no  process  of  distortion  can  this  article  of  the  code 
be  made  to  inculcate  a  combination,  after  the  manner  of 
trades-unions,  to  establish  and  enforce  a  certain  rate  of 
wages  for  medical  services.  The  article  applies  fu  ly  as 
much  to  exorbitant  as  to  inadequate  pecuniary  acknowledg- 
ments. It  is  plainly  important,  for  the  convenience  of  pa- 
tients, as  well  as  of  physicians,  that  in  every  community 
there  should  be  an  understanding  as  to  the  customary  fees 
for  the  different  kinds  of  service  which  medical  men  are  ex- 
pected to  render.  It  would  be  extremely  incongruous  in 
ordinary  practice  for  the  physician,  before  giving  advice  or 
making  a  professional  visit,  to  state  the  amount  of  compen- 
sation which  he  will  require,  although,  in  certain  cases,  to 
do  so  is  not  only  proper  but  advisable  ;  nor,  as  a  rule,  should 
patients  be  expected,  whenever  a  physician  is  summoned, 
to  inquire  respecting  his  fee,  albeit,  under  certain  circum- 
stances, this  is  both  decorous  and  desirable.  Exclusive  of 
exceptional  instances,  which  will  bo  presently  referred  to, 
the  adoption  of  some  general  rules,  and  their  recogiiitiou 


within  and  without  the  profession,  obviate  the  necessity  of 
questions,  explanations,  and  discussions,  which  are  often  em- 
barrassing and  disagreeable. 

The  poor  policy  of  under-bidding  other  physicians,  for 
the  sake  of  gaining  practice,  would  probably  deter  those 
from  pursuing  it  who  might  be  so  inclined.  The  adage, 
"  dear  at  any  price,"  would  be  applicable  to  physicians  rely- 
ing on  this  policy.  This  is  well  understood  bj-  the  public. 
Few  patients  are  disposed  to  select  a  medical  adviser  be- 
cause he  places  a  low  pecuniary  valuation  on  his  services. 
Necessity  alone  would  dictate  a  choice  on  this  ground ;  and 
it  is  rarely  the  case  that  inability  to  pay  the  customary  fees 
prevents  patients  from  having  the  services  of  those  whom 
they  prefer.  The  code  by  no  means  interdicts  deviations 
from  the  general  rules  according  to  varying  circumstances. 
It  is  to  the  honor  of  the  profession  that  the  instances  are 
few  in  which  efforts  for  the  relief  of  suffering  and  the  pres- 
ervation of  life  are  withheld  on  account  of  inability  to  make 
an  adequate  pecuniary  acknowledgment.  The  circumstances 
which  lead  physicians  from  sympathy  to  deviate  from  the 
general  rules  are  often  not  apparent  to  others.  Few  persons 
outside  of  the  medical  profession  are  aware  of  the  extent 
to  which  the  services  of  its  members  are  freely  rendered, 
with  but  little  or  no  compensation ;  hence,  one  reason  for 
an  exaggerated  estimate  of  the  incomes  of  those  largely  en- 
gaged in  practice,  and  for  the  fact  that  the  majority  of 
practitioners,  after  a  long  professional  career,  leave  but  lit- 
tle property.  The  physician,  from  his  intimate  relations 
with  his  patients,  comes  to  know  often  their  limited  re- 
sources, of  which,  perhaps,  others  are  ignorant ;  how  can  he 
add  to  their  erabanassment  and  anxiety  by  exacting  full 
payment  for  his  services  ?  A  considerable  proportion  of 
those  to  whom  these  services  are  gratuitously  rendered  do 
not  come  to  him  in  forma  pauperis,  but  silently  appeal  to 
his  benevolence.  While  it  can  not  be  assumed  as  a  prin- 
ciple that  the  remuneration  received  from  the  affluent 
should  be  suSicient  to  compensate  for  services  to  those  un- 
able to  make  pecuniary  acknowledgments,  the  fact  that  these 
services  are  rendered  in  the  cause  of  humanity  should  be 
considered  as  a  reason  for  the  ready  and  cheerful  payment 
of  fees  by  patients  who  have  no  claims  on  the  charity  of 
the  profession. 

A  demand  for  exorbitant  fees  is  not  in  accordance  with 
this  article  of  the  code.  When  based  on  an  assumption  of 
oxtraordinar)'  knowledge  or  skill,  it  is  an  imposition,  snd  it 
is,  of  course,  fraudulent  if  srrvices  have  been  falsified.  An 
exorbitant  fee  can  not  be  claimed  on  the  score  of  the  wealth 
of  a  patient.  Such  a  patient  may  add  to  the  fee  an  Aouo- 
rarj'u/ft  which,  considering  the  services  rendered  by  a  physi- 
cian to  those  unable  to  make  pecuniary  acknowledgments, 
may  be  accepted  without  compromising  self-respect.  Ex- 
traordinary services  rightfully  claim  deviations  from  the  gen- 
eral rules  in  respect  of  fees.  Detentions  or  constant  at- 
tendance, involving  sacrifice  of  interests,  unusual  fatigue,  or 
impairment  of  comfort,  and  visits  requiring  traveling  and 
absence  from  home,  are  in  this  category.  No  one  but  the 
physician  himself  can  place  a  valuation  on  such  services, 
and  it  is  his  right  to  do  this,  provided  there  be  an  under- 
standing before  the  services  are  rendered.     If  the  expense 
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of  certain  services  be  stated  beforehand,  patients  or  their 
friends  can  have  no  occasion  for  complaint,  and  tliereby  the 
risk  of  unpleasant  feelings,  and,  it  may  be,  a  suit  at  law, 
will  be  avoided. 

Inasmuch  as  it  is  the  custom  in  this  country,  after  medical 
services  have  been  rendered,  either  for  the  patient  to  request 
to  know  the  amount  of  indebtedness,  or,  if  not  requested,  for 
a  bill  to  be  presented,  it  is  unbecoming  to  leave  the  amount 
of  pecuniary  compensation  to  be  determined  by  the  party 
who  has  received  the  services.  It  is  to  be  assumed  that  the 
services  have  a  certain  valuation,  varying,  of  course,  accord- 
ing to  circumstances  in  particular  cases.  To  decline  to  fix 
on  any  valuation,  provided  patients  be  affluent,  is  virtually 
to  appeal  to  their  generosity,  and  this  is  certainly  undigni- 
fied. If  the  valuation  by  patients  be  higher  than  that  of 
the  physician,  the  diflFerence  is  easily  made  up  by  an  hono- 
rarium. The  exceptions  to  the  rule  that  the  physician 
should  determine  the  value  of  his  services  are  in  some  in- 
stances in  which  the  pecuniary  resources  of  the  patients  are 
either  unknown  or  known  to  be  limited.  For  a  physician 
to  keep  no  account  of  medical  services,  relying  on  the  volun- 
tary contributions  of  his  patients  for  his  support,  is  not  only 
unseemly,  but  derogatory  to  the  profession.  Medical  as 
well  as  other  services  are  entitled  to  compensation,  when- 
ever they  are  not  charitably  bestowed,  and  it  is  disreputable 
to  place  pecuniary  acknowledgments  in  the  light  of  a  gra- 
tuity. 

THE   STATUS   OF  THE   MEDICAL  PROFES- 
SIOIST   IN   THE   STATE   OF  NEW   YORK. 

Bt  henry  G.  PIFFARD,  M.  D. 
First  Article. 

Comparatively  few  are  acquainted  with  the  history  of 
the  events  that  led  to  the  movement  which  resulted  in  the 
formulation  of  the  New  Code  of  Ethics  of  the  Medical  So- 
ciety of  the  State  of  New  York.  The  writer  of  this  con- 
siders himself  fairly  well  informed  on  the  subject,  and  will 
give  what  appears  to  him  the  facts  pertaining  to  the  sub- 
ject. In  doing  this,  however,  he  must  be  pardoned  for  cer- 
tain apparent  digressions,  since,  in  order  that  the  matter 
may  be  correctly  understood,  it  will  be  necessary  to  go 
back  to  the  times  that  precede  the  promulgation  of  the 
"  Old  Code." 

Prior  to  the  year  1845  the  medical  profession  found  it- 
self in  the  presence  of  certain  evils  and  inconveniences  that 
appeared  to  the  leaders  of  professional  sentiment  to  be  ad- 
verse to  the  interests  and  welfare  of  the  medical  profession. 
This  was  specially  felt  in  the  State  of  New  York,  and  it 
was  in  this  State  that  the  matter  was  first  seriously  consid- 
ered. 

In  New  York  the  profession  first  became  organized  as  a 
corporate  body  in  the  year  1806,  and  seventeen  years  later 
thought  fit  to  lay  down  a  set  of  rules  for  the  government  of 
its  members.  This  action  was  deemed  necessary  in  order 
to  control  some  who  appeared  to  regard  medicine  in  the 
light  of  a  trade  rather  than  a  profession,  and  who  were  re- 
garded by  their  stricter  brethren  as  medical  freebooters 
rather  than  physicians.     The  result  was  the  enactment  in 


1823  of  the  "  System  of  Ethics  of  the  Medical  Society  of 
the  State  of  New  York."  This  "  system  "  or  code  incul- 
cated two  species  of  obligation,  namely :  those  which  the 
profession  should  bear  to  the  public,  and  those  which  its 
individual  members  should  hold  to  each  other.  This  code 
was  founded  on  and  was  an  adaptation  to  local  needs  of  an 
English  work  known  as  "  Percival's  Ethics."  At  this  time 
there  was  little  cause  for  uneasiness  on  the  part  of  those  who 
with  propriety  might  be  called  "  regular  physicians," 
namely  :  those  who  were  graduates  of  medical  schools,  and 
those  who,  after  strict  examination,  were  "  licensed  "  to  prac- 
tice the  profession  by  the  bodies  having  due  authority  thus 
to  license — to  wit,  the  county  societies.  During  these  years, 
however,  an  irregular  sect  had  come  up,  outside  the  profes- 
sion, and  who  were  commonly  spoken  of  as  the  "  steam- 
doctors  "  and  "  herb-doctors."  These  were  men  of  no  medi- 
cal acquirements,  and  of  varying  degrees  of  honesty,  who 
had  embraced  the  doctrines  of  one  Samuel  Thomson,  hail- 
ing from  New  England.  Their  chief  therapeutic  reliance 
was  on  vigorous  sweats  with  the  free  use  of  lobelia  and  the 
utter  condemnation  of  mineral  and  certain  other  powerful 
drugs.  The  clamor  that  they  raised  against  the  heroic 
treatment  then  practiced  by  the  mass  of  the  profession  re- 
sulted in  a  most  bitter  feud,  in  which  the  laity,  as  is  usually 
the  case,  took  an  active  interest.  The  State  government 
was  appealed  to,  and  for  nearly  twenty  years  the  strife  was 
kept  up,  sometimes  the  profession  and  sometimes  the 
quacks  being  ahead.  In  1827,  however,  the  profession 
gained  a  definite  and  substantial  victory,  the  medical  act 
of  that  year  placing  in  their  hands  the  supreme  control  and 
regulation  of  the  practice  of  medicine  in  this  State.  At 
this  time  the  State  society  had  less  power  over  the  county 
societies  than  at  present,  and  the  suppression  of  quackery 
was  virtually  left  in  the  hands  of  the  county  societies,  each 
having  jurisdiction  in  its  own  district.  The  war  against  the 
irregulars,  just  mentioned,  was  kept  up  with  more  or  less 
vigor  in  different  localities.  During  the  fourth  decade  of 
this  century,  however,  a  new  form  of  irregularity  appeared. 
I  refer  to  the  introduction  of  Hahnemannism  or  Homoe- 
opathy ;  terras  which  in  those  days  were  synonymous.  This 
new  form  of  heresy  developed,  not  among  the  irregulars, 
but  in  the  bosom  of  the  profession  itself.  The  adherents 
and  advocates  of  the  new  doctrines  were  members  in  good 
standing  of  the  county  societies,  and  their  brethren  were 
unable  to  invoke  the  aid  of  the  law  to  compel  them  to 
practice  in  accordance  with  the  views  and  wishes  of  the 
majority.  Another  weapon,  however,  was  brought  into 
play,  namely  :  social  and  professional  ostracism.  The  pub- 
lic, as  before,  became  interested  in  the  quarrel.  Many  of 
the  laity  regarded  the  action  of  the  majority  as  a  species  of 
oppression,  and,  as  often  happens,  became  partisans  of  the 
weaker  party.  During  this  decade  the  number  of  professed 
homoeopaths  increased  and  their  adherents  and  supporters 
multiplied.  The  heretics  were  still  members  of  the  county 
societies,  and  there  was  no  easy  way  of  ridding  the  societies 
of  them — that  is,  against  their  will.  At  that  time  the  only 
way  in  which  a  member  could  be  expelled  from  a  society, 
and  prevented  from  continuing  his  practice,  was  through  a 
direct  application  to  the  courts.    The  courts,  however,  were 
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unable  or  unwiljinw  to  give  the  societies  the  desired  relief, 
feeling,  perhajjs,  that  they  had  no  more  riglit  to  interfere  in 
matters  of  professional  than  of  religious  heresy.  The  soci- 
eties, nevertheless,  possessed  one  valuable  franchise  :  They 
could  prevent  any  new  comer  from  practicing  in  their  re- 
spective districts  if  they  saw  fit  to  do  so.  This  afforded 
tliem  the  means,  as  they  thought,  of  preventing  the  increase 
of  homoeopathy  by  accessions  from  abroad.  About  the 
year  1842  the  Orange  County  society,  I  believe,  availed 
itself  of  this  power ;  and  forbade  a  physician  of  honuco- 
pathic  tendencies  from  practicing  in  that  county.  Fearing 
that  he  would  in  like  manner  be  prevented  from  practicing 
in  the  other  counties  of  the  State,  he  gathered  his  friends 
together  and,  without  much  difficulty,  procured  the  passan-e 
in  1844  of  a  law  that  deprived  the  county  societies  of  their 
powers  in  this  respect.  This  law,  moreover,  went  much 
further  than  this,  as  it  repealed  the  penal  clause  of  the  act 
of  1827  and  virtually  permitted  any  who  chose,  whether 
educated  or  not,  to  practice  medicine  in  this  State.  Tiiis 
permitted  quacks  of  all  sorts  and  descriptions  to  ply  tlieir 
vocation  without  fear  of  molestation.  This  condition  of 
affairs  was  maintained  for  thirty  years,  and  there  can  be 
little  doubt  that  this  was  the  direct  result  of  the  injudi- 
cious action  of  the  Orange  County  society,  indorsed  as  it 
was  by  the  then  general  sentiment  of  the  profession 
throughout  the  State.  Homoeopathy  now  had  free  scope 
to  extend  its  influence,  and,  as  the  evils  of  sectarian  medi- 
cine were  most  keenly  felt  in  New  York  and  Pennsylvania, 
these  States  were  among  the  foremost  to  consider  how  they 
might  be  averted.  The  result  of  this  consideration  was  the 
birth  of  the  American  Medical  Association.  It  seemed 
probable  to  this  association  that  the  most  effective  blow 
would  be  given^to  the  new-born  heresy,  if  the  profession  as 
a  whole  combined  against  it.  It  seemed  necessary  that  the 
homoeopaths  as  a  body  should  be  absolutely  excommunicated 
from  professional  recognition  and  intercourse,  and  that  the 
|iublic  at  large  should  know  it.  In  the  code  of  ethics,  and 
especially  in  the  "consultation  "  clause,  this  sentiment  crys- 
tallized. It  was  thought  that  the  public,  knowing  that  con- 
sultations were  forbidden,  would  be  afraid  to  intrust  serious 
cases  to  the  care  of  a  homoeopath  who  might  be  scores  of 
miles  distant  from  a  colleague  with  whom  he  might  consult. 
This  action  was,  to  say  the  least,  exceedingly  unwise  as 
judged  from  a  purely  medico-political  standpoint.  In 
those  days  the  chief  therapeutic  reliances  of  the  profession 
were  bleeding,  purging,  puking,  blisters,  and  salivation.  In 
contrast  to  this  the  homceopath  offered  medication  that  was 
not  unpleasant  to  take,  nor,  apparently,  disturbing  in  its 
effects.  Is  it  a  wonder,  then,  that  many  persons,  finding 
themselves  but  trivially  affected  and  yet  desiring  profes- 
sional advice,  preferred  the  milder  to  the  severer  medica- 
tion ?  Happily  recovering,  they  felt  emboldened  to  trust 
even  severer  cases  to  the  homceopath.  The  general  profes- 
sion, however,  were  blind  to  the  teachings  of  these  every- 
day occurrences,  and  it  was  not  until  Andral,  in  France, 
demonstrated  in  the  hospitals  of  Paris  that  no  treatment 
was  preferable  in  certain  diseases  to  the  methods  in  vogue, 
that  medical  men  awakened  to  the  fact  that  in  many  cases 
they  were  doing  their  patients  harm  rather  than  good. 


In  England,  Sir  John  Forbes  learned  the  lesson,  and  en- 
deavored to  teach  it  to  his  countrymen.  The  reward  he 
reaped  was  the  scorn  and  hatred  of  his  peers,  and,  after  his 
death,  the  virtual  adoption  of  his  views  (expectant  treat- 
ment) by  a  succeeding  generation,  lie  .simply  taught  that 
entire  absence  of  treatment  was  often  better  than  the  he- 
roic methods  practiced  by  his  colleagues.  During  these 
years  the  homoeopaths,  despite  the  opposition  of  the  pro- 
fession, increased  in  numbers  and  in  influence,  and,  excluded 
by  the  "  code "  from  joining  the  existing  medical  corpo- 
rations, they  applied  to  the  State  for  authority  to  form  cor- 
porations of  their  own.  This  they  secured,  with  powers 
co-cxtensive  and  identical  with  those  possessed  by  the  older 
societies.  Most  of  the  older  homa-opaths  joined  the  new 
organizations,  but  there  was  still  left  a  certain  leaven  of  un- 
righteousness, which  the  majority  desired  to  get  rid  of. 
This  could  hardly  be  accomplished  under  existing  laws,  as 
the  societies  had  not  the  power  to  prune  their  membership, 
except  through  an  application  to  the  courts.  This  was  felt 
to  be  an  inconvenience,  and  the  Legislature  was  applied  to 
for  relief.  Through  the  exertion  of  Dr.  J.  G.  Adams  and 
others,  a  law  was  enacted,  in  186G,  which  greatly  enlarged 
the  powers  of  the  county  societies  in  this  respect.  The 
law  in  question  permitted  them  to  frame  by-laws  (subject 
to  the  supervision  of  the  State  society)  which  would  enable 
them  to  visit  expulsion  on  any  member  who  should  be 
guilty  of  irregular  practices.  The  term  "  irregular  prac- 
tices "  was  a  little  indefinite,  but  was  commonly  understood 
to  include  employing  remedies  or  methods  that  in  any  way 
resembled  or  savored  of  homoeopathy.  In  the  year  follow- 
ing the  passage  of  the  act,  the  Westchester  Medical  Society 
invoked  its  aid  to  enable  them  to  get  rid  of  an  obnoxious 
member  who  was  charged  with  "  irregular  practice  of  medi- 
cine." Apparently  the  gravest  charge  against  the  member 
was  the  admitted  fact  "  that  he  has  purchased  globules  of 
sugar  of  milk  by  the  pound  from  the  Homoeopathic  Phar- 
macy in  New  York  City,"  and  "  that  he  used  these  homoeo- 
pathic globules  in  his  practice,  to  induce  his  children  pa- 
tients to  take  the  medicine  which  he  prescribed  for  them." 
On  these  charges  he  was  expelled  by  the  county  society, 
and,  on  the  member's  appeal  to  the  State  society,  the  action 
of  the  county  society  was  sustained.  The  expelled  mem- 
ber, if  he  desired  professional  affiliation,  was  now  forced  to 
join  the  homoeopathic  society.  In  this  way  the  ranks  of 
that  body  obtained  occasional  recruits.  I  do  not  mean 
that  there  were  many  formal  prosecutions  for  the  crime  of 
giving  the  children  a  little  candy,  but  the  social  and  pro- 
fessional pressure  was  so  great  that  many  left  the  regular 
societies  voluntarily,  in  order  that  they  might  obtain  a  little 
peace  from  persecution  and  be  enabled  to  practice  as  they 
thought  best.  It  is  a  curious  fact  that,  while  the  regular 
societies  excluded  the  use  of  certain  medicines  and  modes 
of  employing  them,  the  homoeopathic  societies  were  really 
more  liberal  in  this  respect,  none  of  them,  I  believe,  hav- 
ing formally  adopted  the  exclusive  tenets  of  Hahnemann,  or 
declared  that  their  members  must  practice  exclusively  in 
accordance  with  the  doctrine  of  similars.  So  far  as  I  am 
aware,  they  never  expelled  any  of  their  members  who  found 
that  "  confectionery  "  ("  Zuckertoaaren,^''  as  the  decision  of 
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a  German  court  of  justice  recently  termed  it)  was  not  always 
sufficient,  and  who  supplemented  it  with  a  good  dose  of 
quinine  or  calomel.  The  Lomceopaths,  then,  were,  practi- 
cally at  least,  less  exclusive  than  their  elder  brethren. 
Many  physicians,  who,  led  by  a  spirit  of  inquiry,  investi- 
gated the  homoeopathic  system,  found  some  apparently 
striking  verifications  of  the  doctrine  of  similars,  forthwith 
fancied  that  in  these  consisted  the  whole  science  and  art  of 
medicine,  and  made  use  of  them  as  occasion  required. 
This  led  to  their  ethical  condemnation,  and  forced  them 
into  the  established  homoeopathic  organizations,  in  some 
instances  long  before  they  had  any  settled  convictions  on 
the  subject.  There  is  little  doubt  that  the  general  efiEect  of 
the  "  code  "  was,  in  many  ways,  to  build  up  and  strengthen 
the  sectarian  societies,  not  only  by  forcing  men  into  them, 
but  by  exciting  public  sympathy  in  their  favor,  and  thus 
aiding  them  politically.  A  house  ditdded  against  itself  can 
not  stand,  and  a  medical  profession  divided  into  hostile 
camps  can  not  long  retain  the  respect  of  the  public,  nor  the 
good-will  and  assistance  of  the  legislators. 

Going  back  some  years,  we  witness  the  birth  of  still 
another  medico-political  organization.  The  old  herb-  and 
steam-doctors,  some  of  whom  had  picked  up  a  smattering 
of  medical  knowledge,  began  to  form  voluntary  organiza- 
tions for  mutual  protection.  Before  long  they,  too,  aspired 
to  corporate  powers  and  governmental  recognition.  The 
existing  feud  in  the  profession  rendered  this  a  comparatively 
easy  matter.  Under  the  title  of  "  Eclectics  "  they  secured 
the  same  chartered  rights  as  the  other  societies.  There  is 
little  doubt  that  at  this  time  the  homoeopaths  aided  the 
eclectics,  believing  that,  by  forming  an  alliance  with  them, 
they  could  prevent  the  regulars  from  in  any  way  curtailing 
the  corporate  powers  of  either  body.  For  obvious  reasons 
an  alliance  of  this  sort  could  not  be  very  long  maintained. 
The  homoeopaths,  as  a  rule,  were  educated  men,  while  the 
vast  majority  of  the  eclectics  were  not.  There  was,  how- 
ever, another  cause  that  tended  to  isolate  the  eclectics  from 
the  educated  profession,  and  this  was  their  code  of  ethics. 
Following  the  example  of  the  regulars,  the  homoeopaths 
adopted  a  code  that  was  a  verbatim  copy  of  the  American 
code,  with  the  single  exception  of  the  consultation  clause. 
The  eclectics,  however,  adopted  a  code  which  in  every  im- 
portant respect  was  the  exact  reverse  of  the  American  code. 
In  their  code  they  stated  that  it  was  proper  for  medical 
men  to  hold  patents  on  surgical  instruments,  to  advertise  in 
the  papers,  to  invite  laymen  to  operations,  to  practice  with 
secret  nostrums,  etc.  Such  practices  most  medical  men  re- 
gard as  eminently  improper,  but  this  did  not  alter  the  fact 
that  these  men  were  in  the  eye  of  the  law  fully  as  regular 
as  the  very  elect.  This  position  they  never  would  have 
obtained  had  it  not  been  for  the  existing  feud  between  the 
regulars  and  the  homoeopaths. 

■  We  now  had  in  the  State  of  New  York  three  medico- 
political  bodies,  each  with  co-ordinate  powers  and  co-ordi- 
nate jurisdiction.  The  differences  between  them  were  essen- 
tially as  follows :  The  first  or  older  organization  and  the 
second  one  were  at  variance  simply  on  the  question  of  prac- 
tical therapeutics,  while  on  questions  of  general  medical 
polity  t'ley  thought  alike.     The  third  organization  differed 


from  the  others,  both  on  the  question  of  therapeutics  and 
medical  polity.  One  might  suppose  that  the  State  of  New 
York  was  by  this  time  sufficiently  afflicted,  but  such  was 
not  the  case.  A  few  years  later,  still  another  body,  claim- 
ing to  possess  certain  special  therapeutic  advantages,  ob- 
tained corporate  privileges  and  governmental  recognition. 
But  this  was  not  all ;  the  repeal  of  the  penal  clause  of  the 
act  of  1827  permitted  quacks  and  charlatans  of  every  kind 
to  come  to  the  State  and  deceive  the  unwary  in  any  man- 
ner that  they  chose.  Such  was  the  condition  of  affairs  up 
to  1874.  At  this  time  some  one — I  have  never  been  able 
to  ascertain  who — introduced  into  the  Legislature  a  bill  to 
regulate  the  practice  of  medicine  iu  this  State.  This  bill 
would  appear  on  its  surface  to  have  been  a  desirable  mea- 
sure, but  a  careful  study  of  it  ought,  at  the  time,  to  have 
revealed  its  true  inwardness.  If  this  bill  was  not  originally 
drawn  by  the  eclectics,  it  was  unquestionably  manipulated 
by  them  during  its  passage  through  the  Legislature,  and 
practically  it  turned  over  to  them  the  licensing  of  every 
quack  in  the  State  who  thought  it  worth  while  to  pay  them 
an  examination  fee  of  ten  dollars.  The  majority  of  them, 
however,  did  not  take  even  this  trouble.  They  had  enjoyed 
immunity  for  thirty  years,  and  were  not  afraid  to  take  the 
risks  a  little  longer.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  few  prose- 
cutions that  were  undertaken  came  to  a  lame  and  impotent 
CDnclusion. 

This,  then,  was  the  state  of  medical  affairs  in  New  York 
about  the  year  1876.  There  were,  first,  the  regular  profes- 
sion, enjoying  chartered  rights  that  dated  back  for  seventy 
years,  and  consisting  of  men  who  were  graduates  in  medi- 
cine, or  licentiates  (after  examination)  of  the  county  socie- 
ties ;  second,  a  sectarian  offshoot  from  them,  who  were  like- 
wise educated  men  ;  third,  a  sect  growing  up  by  itself,  and 
slipping  into  corporate  existence  while  the  first  and  second 
were  quarreling — an  excedingly  small  number  of  these 
men  had  received  a  medical  education ;  fourth,  a  sect  that 
died  almost  at  its  birth ;  and,  fifth,  the  horde  of  miscella- 
neous quacks  who  settled  in  the  State  during  the  times 
when  this  could  be  done  with  impunity.  All  of  these 
things  were  brought  about  during  the  period  that  the  pro- 
fession were  under  the  guidance  of  the  code  of  ethics  of 
the  American  Medical  Association.  Surely,  if  the  object 
of  this  code  were  the  suppression  of  quackery,  its  success 
can  hardly  be  described  as  brilliant.  How  it  is  in  other 
States,  the  profession  there  resident  are  the  best  judges. 
In  what  precedes  and  follows,  I  am  speaking  only  concern- 
ing the  State  of  New  York.  With  quackery  rampant  to  a 
degree  never  before  witnessed  in  this  locality,  the  problem 
to  be  solved  was.  What  were  the  causes  and  what  was  the 
remedy  ?  These  questions  could  certainly  not  be  answered 
off-hand  and  without  consideration.  The  problem  was  one 
that  required  careful  and  earnest  study,  if  a  correct  solution  ■ 
was  to  be  reached.  This  study  was  undertaken  by  the  then  l| 
officers  and  censors  of  the  Medical  Society  of  the  County 
of  New  York,  whom  the  law  had  constituted  the  guardians 
and  protectors  of  professional  honor  and  professional  inter- 
ests within  their  jurisdiction.  Almost  the  first  conclusion 
at  which  this  body  arrived  was,  that  the  laws  regulating  the 
practice  of  medicine  were  palpably  defective.     With  prac- 
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tically  no  law  from  1844  to  1874,  and  after  that  a  worse 
than  no  law,  it  was  clear  that,  until  an  efficient  statute  was 
enacted,  it  would  be  impossible  to  expect  much,  if  any,  im- 
provement in  the  affairs  of  the  profession.  At  tliis  junc- 
ture a  gentleman  who  had  acted  as  the  legal  adviser  of 
the  society  offered  to  prepare  a  suitable  bill,  and  endeavor 
to  procure  its  enactment.  His  offer  was  accepted.  A  bill 
was  prepared,  and  introduced  in  the  Senate.  This  bill  was 
referred  to  a  committee,  and  an  hour  was  assigned  for  its 
consideration.  At  the  appointed  time  the  advocates  and 
opponents  of  the  bill  presented  their  views  to  the  commit- 
tee, which  was  represented  solely  by  its  chairman.  Dr.  Kay 
V.  Pierce,  of  Buffalo,  a  noted  medical  advertiser,  and  a 
member,  we  believe,  of  the  eclectic  organization.  The  bill 
did  not  meet  the  approbation  of  the  committee,  was  not 
reported  favorably  to  the  Senate,  and  did  not  become  a  law. 
The  next  attempt  to  secure  suitable  medical  legislation  was 
made  by  the  State  Medical  Society.  In  1880  it  instructed 
its  Committee  on  Legislation  to  prepare  a  proper  law  and 
submit  it  to  the  Legislature.  This  was  done,  and  the  Medi- 
cal Act  of  1880  was  the  result.  Prior  to  the  passage  of 
this  act  there  were  in  the  State  upward  of  one  hundred 
and  fifty  bodies  that  were  competent  to  legitimize  practi- 
tioners of  medicine.  The  act  in  question  reduced  the  num- 
ber to  thirteen.  Of  these  bodies,  two  were  eclectic,  two 
were  homojopathic,  one  was  nondescript,  and  the  rest  per- 
tained to  the  regular  school.  Within  the  past  year  two  of 
these  bodies  have  been  declared  illegally  constituted,  and 
their  career  has  ended.  In  1882  an  attempt  was  made  by 
the  State  society  to  reduce  the  number  of  licensing  bodies 
to  one.  The  bill  which  was  drawn  for  the  purpose  of  effect- 
ing this  object  did  not  become  a  law.  The  law  of  1880 
remains  in  force,  and  under  it  the  entire  responsibility  in 
regard  to  the  licensing  and  legalizing  of  practitionera  in 
the  State  rests  with  the  medical  colleges  of  the  State,  while 
prosecutions  for  violation  of  the  law  may  be  undertaken 
either  by  individuals  or  the  county  societies.  In  New  York 
County  these  prosecutions  have  been  numerous,  and  usually 
successful.  Thus  far  but  one  flaw  or  serious  imperfection 
in  the  law  has  been  discovered — namely,  that  the  penalty 
for  perjury  in  connection  with  registration  is  not  sufficiently 
severe.  Shortly  after  its  adoption,  our  Pennsylvania  breth- 
ren procured  the  enactment  in  that  State  of  a  law  identi- 
cal in  its  main  features  with  the  New  York  law.  That  the 
New  York  law  is  all  that  is  to  be  desired,  or  that  it  is 
the  best  medical  act  in  this  country,  is  far  from  being 
claimed.  In  fact,  I  believe  that  Illinois  and  North  Caro- 
lina have  better  ones,  both  from  a  theoretical  and  practical 
standpoint. 

From  this  resumS  of  the  medico-political  situation  it  will 
be  seen  that,  after  a  sharp  fight  with  quackery,  the  profes- 
sion obtained  the  upper  hand  in  1827  ;  that  for  several  years 
it  retained  this  control ;  that  in  1844  it  lost  its  power,  and 
failed  to  regain  any  of  it  until  1880;  that  even  now  it  docs 
not  possess  the  full  powers  and  privileges  that  it  formerly 
enjoyed. 

I  shall  next  con-iiilcr  the  medico-educational  and  the 
mcdico-cthical  status  of  the  State,  and  afterward  endeavor 
to  read  the  lesson  of  the  past,  and  point  out  the  path  that 


the  profession  should  follow  if  it  hopes  or  desires  to  regain 
its  lost  power,  and  to  occupy  the  vanguard  in  medical  affairs 
in  this  country. 

( To  be  continued.) 


REMARKS  ON  THE  GENERAL  ARCHITEC- 
TURE OF  THE  NERVOUS  SYSTEM  OF 
MAN. 

By  AMBROSE  L.  RAXNEY,  M.  D., 

ADJUNCT    PROFESSOK    OF    ANATOMT    IN    THE    KEDICAL    DEPABTMENT     OF    THE 
UNIVERSITY  OF  THE  CrTT  OF  NEW  YOBK. 

This  article,  together  with  some  others  that  I  purpose 
to  contribute  to  the  "  New  York  Medical  Journal  "  shortly, 
formed  the  introductory  lecture  of  my  course  during  the 
winter.  The  other  articles  alluded  to  made  up  the  continu- 
ation of  the  course.  This  fact  will  explain  the  elementary 
character  of  much  that  is  here  stated. 

In  man  and  the  vertebrates  the  cerebro-spinal  axis  may 
be  divided  into  three  separate  portions — each  perfectly 
independent  of  one  another,  and  yet  very  intimately  con- 
nected.    These  are  as  follows : 

1.  The  cerebrum. 

2.  The  cerebellum,  and  the  apparatuses  of  cere- 
bellar INNERVATION'  CONNECTED  WITH  IT. 

3.  The  MEDULLARY  PORTION  OF  THE  SPINAL  CORD,  AND 
ITS  EXPANSIONS  TO  THE  DIFFERENT  PARTS  OF  THE  ENCE- 
PHALON. 

The  nervous  system  of  all  animals  may  be  subdivided 
into  two  distinct  histological  elements,  nerve-cells  and  nerve- 
fibers.  The  former  maybe  compared  to  the  battery-cells  of 
an  electric  circuit,  the  latter  to  the  wires  which  conduct 
the  current  generated  in  the  batteries.  The  nerve-cells  are 
the  chief  histological  elements  of  the  so-called  "gray  mat- 
ter "  of  the  brain  and  spinal  cord,  and  of  ganglia  found  in 
other  parts ;  while  the  white  substance  of  the  cerebro-spi- 
nal axis  may  be  subdivided  by  the  microscope  into  distinct 
fibers,  which  serve  to  connect  the  nerve-cells  of  some  par- 
ticular region  with  other  nerve-cells  or  with  the  muscular 
apparatus.  Nervous  impulses  may  be  divided  into  two 
classes :  centripetal  or  sensory,  and  centri!us:al  or  motor. 
The  former  travel  from  the  peripheral  portions  of  the  body 
toward  the  nerve-centers,  while  the  latter  cause  the  muscu- 
lar apparatus  of  the  body  to  act,  either  in  direct  response 
to  a  sensory  impression  received  from  without  (reflex  move- 
ments), or  as  the  result  of  volition.  Microscopical  research 
enables  us  to  state  positively  that  both  of  these  two  forms 
of  nervous  impulses  are  conducted  partly  through  direct 
tracts  of  nerve-fibers,  and  partly  by  the  intercommunication 
established  between  nerve-fibers  and  nerve-cells,  and  nerve- 
cells  with  each  other.  We  may  infvr,  therefore,  that  nerve- 
cells  as  well  as  nerve-fibers  serve  to  maintain  isolated  con- 
duction of  nerve  impulses ;  and  that  the  former  also  gener- 
ate and  in  some  instances  record  them  (cells  of  memory). 
We  find  the  morphological  expression  of  the  first  statement 
in  the  fact  that  the  nerve-cells  lie  with  their  long  axis 
stretched  in  the  direction  of  the  fibers  with  which  they  are 
connected,  while  the  second  and  third  propositions  arc  es- 
tablished by  physiological  research  respecting  the  functions 
of  different  regions  of  the  cerebral  cortex,  as  well  as  by  the 
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general  arrangement  of  the  cell  elements.  We  are  forced, 
moreover,  to  accord  to  the  nerve-cell  the  functional  attribute 
of  sensibility,  as  well  as  the  power  of  generation  and  stor- 
age of  nerve-force,  and  the  discharge  of  this  unknown 
power  in  the  form  of  motor  impulses.  There  is  sufficient 
ground  at  present  to  warrant  the  belief  that  all  centripetal 
and  centrifugal-conducting  nerve-tracts  are  prolonged  (in 
spite  of  apparent  dismemberments  and  reduplications  to 
which  the  white  substance  of  the  cerebro-spinal  system  is 
subjected  in  passing  through  different  collections  of  gray 
matter  scattered  along  their  course)  to  the  most  distant 
centers  of  the  nervous  mechanism,  and  find  a  direct  and 
intimate  connection  with  the  nerve-cells  of  the  gra}'  sub- 
stance of  the  cerebral  convolutions.  It  seems  but  rational 
to  assume  that  the  phenomena  of  consciousness,  which 
spring  purely  from  the  confluence  and  union  of  the  various 
processes  of  perception,  have  their  seat  in  the  activity  of 
the  cerebral  lobes  ;  to  which  all  the  centripetal  (sensory) 
tracts  converge  and  from  which  all  the  centrifugal  (motor) 
tracts  arise. 


Fig.  1.— PiAN  IK  OuTiiNE  OF  THE  Brain  IN  PROFILE.  (Modified  from  Quain.) 
The  cerebram  is  represented  in  this  dia;;ram  as  separated  from  tlie  cerebellum 
more  than  it  naturally  should  be,  in  order  to  show  certain  important  parts. 
A,  the  cerebrum  ;  B,  the  cerebellum  ;  C,  the  pons  Varolii ;  D,  the  raedulia 
oblongata;  B,  the  cms  cerebri;  F,  the  olivary  body;  G,  the  tubercula 
quadrigemina ;  a,  the  flseure  of  Sylvius;  R,  the  fissure  of  Rolando;  a,  pe- 
duncles of  the  cerebrum  ;  b.  superior  peduncles  of  tliecerebellum  ;  c,  mid- 
dle peduncle  of  the  cerebellum ;  d,  inferior  peduncles  of  the  cerebellum  ; 
6,  E,  a,  form  the  isthmus  encephali. 

If  we  study  transparent  sections  of  the  brains  of  small 
mammals,  where  the  different  portions  are  more  clearly  de- 
fined than  in  animals  of  a  higher  type,  and  where  a  low 
magnifying  power  reveals  the  general  course  of  the  nerve- 
fibers  as  well  as  the  arrangement  of  the  masses  of  gray 
matter,  we  are  enabled  to  grasp  some  general  features  of 
construction  which  are  applicable  to  the  brain  of  man. 

We  find,  in  the  first  place,  that  the  nerve-cells  occur  in 
large  and  distinctly  isolated  masses,  which  may  be  thus 
enumerated  : 

1.  The  gray  matter  of  the  exterior  of  the  cerebrum  (the 
cortex  cerebri)  that  invests  the  convolutions.  This  collection 
of  cells,  as  an  undulating  layer  folded  constantly  upon  it- 
self, forms  a  series  of  eminences  and  depressions  whose  sole 
object  is  to  obtain  an  increase  of  surface  over  that  of  the 
interior  of  the  cranium. 


2.  Buried  within  the  substance  of  the  cerebrum  upon 
either  side  may  be  found  two  nodal  masses,  which  rest  near- 
ly upon  the  level  of  the  floor  of  the  brain   and  which  are 


Fig.  2. — A  Diagram  designed  to  show  the  General  Arrangement  of 
THE  Fibers  op  the  Cerebro-spinal  System.    (Modified  Irom  Landitis.) 

The  shaded  portions  represent  the  collections  of  gray  matter.  On  the  left  side 
of  the  diagram,  the  sensory  fibers  of  the  crus  are  traced  upward  from  the 
spinal  cord  to  different  portions  of  the  cerebrum;  on  the  right  side,  the 
motor  fibres  are  similarly  represented.  Numerals  are  used  in  designating 
the  sensory  and  commissural  fibers,  while  the  motor  tibers  are  lettered  in 
small  type.  The  cortical  layer  is  shown  at  the  periphery  of  the  cerebral 
section,  with  commissural  fibers  (1)  connecting  homologous  regions  of  the 
hemispheres,  and  associating  fibers  (a.  *.)  connecting  different  convolu- 
tions of  each  hemispheio.  c,  caudate  nucleus  of  the  corpus  striatum;  L. 
N.,  lenticular  nucleus  of  the  same;  O.  T.,  optic  thalamus  of  each  hemi- 
sphere, united  to  its  fellow  in  the  median  line;  e.g.,  corpora  quadrigemina; 
c.  I.,  claustrum,  lying  to  the  right  of  the  letters  ;  c.  c  corpus  callosum,  with 
its  commissural  fibers;  S,  fissure  of  Sylvius;  V,  lateral  ventricle,  the  fifth 
ventricle  being  shown  between  the  two  layers  of  the  septum  lucidum;  C, 
the  motor  tract  of  the  crus  cerebri  (basis  cruris — crusta);  T,  the  sensory 
tract  of  the  crus  cerebri  (tegmentum  cruris);  Cf,  the  cerebellar  fasciculus; 
e,  the  point  of  decussation  of  the  motor  fibers  of  the  spinal  cord;/,  the 
course  of  the  motor  fibers  of  the  spinal  cord  below  the  medulla,  showing 
their  connection  with  the  cells  of  the  anterior  horns  of  the  gray  matter, 
and  their  continuation  into  the  anterior  roots  of  the  spinal  nerves  {g):  a, 
fibers  which  radiate  through  the  caudate  nucleus  ;  d.  fibers  of  the  '^  internal 
capsule";  c,  fibers  which  radiate  through  the  lenticular  nucleus;  d, fibers 
of  the  "external  capsule";  2.3,4.5,6,  7,  8,  9,  sensory  fibers  radiating 
from  the  tegumeutum  cruris  to  the  cortex  by  means  of  various  nodal  masses 
of  gray  matter;  11,  course  of  the  sensory  fibers  of  the  spinal  cord  (shown 
by  dotted  lines),  intimately  connected  with  the  posterior  root  c>f  the  spinal 
nerve  (12),  and  decussating  at  or  near,  to  their  point  of  entrance  into  the 
spinal  cord. 
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named,  from  their  contiguity  to  this  plane,  the  "  haaal  gan- 
glia" Each  anterior  mass  is  called  the  "  corpus  striatum,'' 
from  the  striated   appearance  of  a  section  made  through  its 


hemisphere.  These  are  called  "  commissural  fibers."  They 
are  supposed  to  be  the  connecting  wires  between  corre- 
sponding portions  of  the  cortex  of  the  cerebral  lobes,  by 
the  aid  of  which  the  right  and  left  hemispheres  can 
act  in  unison  with  each  other  when  circumstances 
chance  to  demand  it.  These  fibers  have  a  direc- 
tion which  corresponds  as  a  rule  to  the  form  of  the 
letter  U,  and  the}'  constitute  the  transverse  fibers 
of  the  corpus  callosum — the  connecting  band  of 
white  matter  between  the  hemispheres,  seen  at  the 
bottom  of  the  median  fissure  of  the  cerebrum  when 
the  lobes  are  separated.  Commissural  fibers  can  be 
traced  also  between  the  hemispheres  (in  certain  sec- 
tions of  the  brain)  as  an  inferior  band  which  lies 
below  the  level  of  the  basal  ganglia  (Luys).  There 
is  reason  to  believe  that  these  connecting  fibers 
(which  form  nearly  if  not  quite  one  half  of  the 
white  substance  of  the  cerebrum)  are  sufficient,  in 

Via.   3.— DlAOKAM   OF   TOE   COMMISBURAL  FIBERS   OF  THE   AnTERIOK  KeOION  OF  THE  '  ' 

Brain.   (Alter  Luye.)  point  of  number,  to  allow  of  an  anastomosis  of  the 

Thcee  form  a  eerlcB  ofcurves  one  within  another,  the  extremities  of  each  of  which  plunge  gray  matter  of  the  COrtcx  of  the  two  Cerebral  lobeS, 

into  the  homoloKous  regions  of  each  cerebral  lobe,  1,  t',  2, 2', —.S  and  3'.    They  pass         ,,     .  ii         t       •    c    -i  i,  »!  i. 

through  the  middle  line,  and  at  4  and  4' give  ri^elo  the  various  appearances  which  ^H    tO    Cell.        In     infinite    numbers    they    seem    U, 

the  corpus  callosum  presents.    5,  CommiSBurnl  ttbers  of  the  infirlor  regions.    These  spring   from  every  region    of  the  COrteX — either   di- 

are  curved  in  an  inverse  direction  as  regards  the  former,  the  conve:tity  of  each  set  pg^.tly  f^om   the    protoplasmic   structure    of  the    cell 

being  presented  toward  that  of  the  other.  •'                          '           ' 


yard  that  of  the  { 

substance  ;  *  the  posterior  mass  is  called  the  "  optic  thala- 
mus," from  a  supposed  association  with  vision  attributed  to 
it  by  early  investigators. 

3.  The  cerebellum  presents  collections  of  gray  matter 
which  occur  partly  in  layers  [cerebellar  cortcr)  and  partly  as 
scattered  masses  within  its  substance. 

4.  Finally,  the  su-callcd  "  tubular  gray  matter  "  (which 
may  be  traced  as  a  lining  to  the  inner  portions  of  the  cerc- 
bro-spinal  axis  from  the  tuber  cinereum  to  the  conus  medul- 
laris  of  the  spinal  cord)  must  be  recognized  as  the  perma- 
nent expression  of  the  primitive  and  generic  type  of  brain. 

The  diagram  shown  in  Fig.  2  will  make  these  sub- 
divisions of  the  gray  matter  of  the  cerebrum,  as  well  as  the 
fibers  which  connect  them,  more  apparent  than  a  long  ver- 
bal description.  It  will  be  seen  that  the  gray  matter  of 
the  cortex  is  arranged  like  a  cap  to  the  brain,  and  embraces 
the  "  basal  ganglia,"  the  "  claustrum,"  and  "  corpora  quad- 
rigemiiiii " — intermediate  portions  being  left  which  in  the 
brain  itself  appear  as  a  white,  cheesy  mass.  These  are  filled 
ill  with  lines  indicating  the  different  sets  of  nerve-fibers, 
as  the  microscope  in  the  hands  of  late  observers  has  shown 
them  to  exist,  and  of  which  this  so-called  ^^  white  substance" 
of  the  brain  is  ehiefiy  composed.  [A  careful  .study  of  the 
text  accoiii])anying  Fig.  2  will  enable  the  reader  to  grasp 
the  general  direction  and  terminations  of  the  sets  of  fibers 
described.  | 

It  will  be  seen  that  certain  tii)ers  spring  from  the 
cortex,  and,  after  taking  a  direction  which  tends  to  bring 
tlicm  to  the  level  of  the  superior  point  of  union  of  the  two 
cerebral  hemispheres,  cross  over  to  the  side  opposite  to 
that  from  which  they  arise.  After  crossing,  they  can  be 
traced  to  homologous  regions  of  the  cortex  of  the  opposite 


elements,  or  as  delicate  fibrils  which  can  be  traced 
no  farther  than  the  intercellular  structure,  where  their 
delicate  sheaths  become  lost. 

{To  be  concluded.) 
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*  This  cnnglion  hna  two  parts  (as  shown  in  Fig.  2) — the  i 
clru-t,  ami  Icnlicutar  nticlcvs. 


LETTER  FROM  BOSTON. 

Boston,  April  1,  1883. 
The  approaching  dedication  of  the  now  building  erected  for 
Harvard  Medical  School  renders  quite  apropos  a  little  gossip 
regarding  the  school  and  its  needs,  as  well  as  a  concise  descrip- 
tion of  the  magnificent  quarters  on  the  Back  B.iy  into  which 
this  important  department  of  Harvard  University  will  soon 
move.  Let  it  be  premised,  first,  that  Harvard  Medical  School, 
in  the  words  of  one  of  its  most  distinguished  sons,  "  has  for  ever 
been  outgrowing  itself."  When  it  entered  on  its  grand  mission 
it  was  crowded  into  the  old  Holdon  Chapel  at  Cambridge,  with 
a  staff  of  three  teachers.  In  1810  and  1816  changes  in  location 
were  made,  the  first  to  number  49  Marlboro'  (now  Washington) 
Street,  and  the  second  to  a  small  building  in  Mason  Street.  It 
was  in  1846  that  the  next  removal  was  made,  this  time  to  the 
North  Grove  Street  building.  Here,  for  some  years,  at  least, 
there  was  room  enough  ;  but  the  rapid  increase  in  the  number 
of  students  (now  more  th.in  two  hundred  and  seventy-five) 
brought  an  attendant  c.ill  for  enlarged  facilities  in  all  depart- 
ments. This  demanil.  of  course,  has  been  a  yearly  increasing  one. 
The  laboratories  have  been  among  the  makeshifts  of  the  old 
North  Grove  Street  building,  while  the  insufficient  lecture-rooms 
have  long  been  unfit  for  the  uses  to  which  they  have  been  sub- 
jected. The  Museum  of  Pathological  Anatomy,  too — that  pre- 
cious accumulation  of  a  century  which  the  school  cherishes  so 
proudly— has  been  a  mere  tindor-box,  the  valuable  collections  ot 
models,  casts,  specimens,  books,  and  apparatus  having  been  af- 
forded no  protection  from  fire.  It  was  at  this  point  in  the  ca- 
reer of  the  medical  school  that,  after  one  hundred  years  of 
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work  for  hamanity,  an  appeal  went  forth  to  its  frie~d3.  The 
rfspoQso  was  prompt  and  highly  encourMging.  More  than 
$250,000  was  given  tliat  a  building  might  be  erected  which,  in 
size  and  interior  arrangements,  should  serve  a?  a  fitting  struc- 
ture in  which  to  carry  on  the  work  so  well  begun.  With  very 
slight  delay,  a  site  was  soon  selected,  offering  really  s|ilendid  ad- 
vantages, I'rora  its  proximity  to  our  great  Public  Library,  the 
Art  Museum,  and  tlie  rooms  of  the  Massachusetts  Natural  His- 
tory Society.  It  is,  too,  equidistant  from  the  Massachusetts 
General  and  City  Hospitals  and  Boston  Dispensary,  and  shadows 
the  walls  of  the  new  Children's  Hospital.  Tliis  site  is  a  portion 
of  what  our  city  government  has  recently  and  appropriately 
named  Copley  Square,  and  is  in  a  section  of  the  city  unequaled 
for  the  beauty  <if  its  architectural  development,  as  well  as  pos- 
sessing the  added  advantage  of  convenient  situation.  A  suffi- 
cient quaniity  of  land  having  been  purchased  (an  eye  to  th» de- 
mands of  a  more  remote  future  was  had  in  this  respect,  by  the 
way),  the  faculty  stated  their  requirements  to  the  corporation  of 
Harvard  University,  and  soon,  thanks  to  the  efforts  of  a  large 
committee  of  the  medical  teachers,  the  architects'  plans  were 
snbmitteil  and  approved,  and  the  workman's  hammer  was  shortly 
heard  binding  the  bargain. 

The  building  now  so  near  completion  occupies  a  lot  of  land, 
264  X  135  feet,  on  the  corner  of  Boylston  and  Exeter  Streets, 
having  a  frontage  of  123  feet  on  Boylston  Street,  100  feet  on 
Exeter  Street,  and  131  feet  on  the  back  lane.  It  stands  back  1.5 
feet  from  the  latter  street  and  25  feet  from  the  former.  Tlio 
remainder  of  the  lot  forms  a  yard,  125  x  100  feet,  inclosed  by 
high  brick  walls,  entered  from  the  back  lane  ami  cont;iining 
horse  sheds  and  similar  conveniences,  besides  a  rear  entrance  to 
the  building  proper.  The  new  school  is  entirely  in  the  Renais- 
sance style  of  architecture,  freely  treated,  and  developed  in 
brick,  with  moldings,  etc.,  of  red  sandstone  and  with  decorative 
panels  of  terra  cotta.  It  has  four  lofty  stories  and  a  llat  roof, 
surrounded  by  a  skyline  of  stone  balustrades  and  low  gables, 
the  latter  marking  strnctui'al  divisions  of  the  interior.  The 
height  of  the  building  from  the  sidewalk  to  the  top  of  the  bal- 
ustrade is  77  feet.  The  main  front  on  Boylston  Street  has  three 
pavilions,  the  central  one  of  which  is  slightly  recessed.  These 
pavilions  are  fafodes  of  the  two  main  divisions  of  the  plans 
which  are  formed  by  the  crosswalls  running  north  and  south, 
inclosing  in  the  center  a  great  staircase,  41  x  35  feet,  lighted 
mainly  from  ihe  roof.  The  remainder  of  this  central  division 
to  the  north  and  south  is  occupied  in  all  the  stories  by  smaller 
rooms,  serving  as  offices  to  the  greater  halls  which  occupy  the 
main  east  and  west  divisions  of  the  plan.  The  smaller  rooms 
are  mezzanines  (half-stories),  so  that,  while  the  east  and  west 
pavilions  are  four  stories  high,  the  central  pavilion  has  six  sto- 
ries. The  principal  entrance  to  the  building  is  in  the  center  of 
the  Boylston  Street /apatZe,  by  an  architectural  portico  and  steps, 
opening  into  a  great  waiting  hall  41  x  5G  feet,  divided  into  two 
parts  by  an  arcade  of  five  arches,  supported  by  polished  granite 
columns.  Of  these  two  parts,  one  is  the  entrance  hall  and  the 
other,  at  the  rear,  the  staircase  hall.  Both  are  paved  with  mar- 
ble, with  molded  dadoes  and  cornices  of  fine  brickwork  and 
plaster  wall  panels  between,  decorated  with  oil  paintings.  Thi? 
treatment,  by  the  way,  is  extended  through  the  six  stories  of 
the  staircase.  The  stairs  themselves  are  of  Iron,  with  an  en- 
riched balustrade  of  iron,  supported  by  iron  columns  with  deco- 
rated capitals;  the  staircase  galleries  are  eight  feet  wide,  and 
arranged  for  tiling  on  flat  floor-arches  of  concrete  blocks. 

The  structure  is  throughout  as  near  fire-proof  as  possible, 
all  the  walls  being  of  brick  without  furrings,  with  minor  par- 
titions of  concrete  blocks.  The  floors  and  roof  are  of  "  ujete 
construction,"  and  made  of  three-inch  planks,  laid  flatwise 
upon  heavy,  square  beams.     On  the  lower  side  these  beams  are 


entirely  incased  with  plaster  on  wire  lathings,  and  eiTibelli.shed 
with  stucco  moldings  and  cornices,  to  serve  as  a  protective  en- 
velope in  case  of  fire.  In  order  to  avoid  columns,  the  larger 
rooms  are  crossed  by  compound  trusses  of  iron,  also  incased  in 
plaster,  and  into  these  are  framed  the  wooden  floor-beams. 

The  various  rooms  and  departments  of  the  college  are  dis- 
posed as  follows:  On  the  first  floor,  connected  by  a  wide  brick 
archway  with  the  entrance  hall,  are  the  janitor's  apartments, 
occupying  the  northeast  corner  of  the  building,  so  placed  that 
he  may  command  a  view  of  the  exits  and  entrances,  both  front 
and  rear,  and  be  in  ready  communication  with  all  those  parts 
of  the  building  requiring  his  personal  services.  On  the  south- 
east corner  is  a  large  reading-  or  study-rocm,  43  x  46  feet,  with 
smoking-  and  coat-rooms  adjoining,  all,  of  course,  for  the  stu- 
dents' uses.  The  western  side  of  this  story  is  occupied  by  the 
faculty-room,  library-room,  and  a  lecture-  or  recitation-room, 
each  apartment  being  roomy  and  well  adapted  to  its  special  pur- 
pose. In  the  second  story,  over  these  rooms,  is  the  extensive 
laboratory  for  general  chemistry,  95  x  36  feet,  and  21  feet  high, 
so  fitted  up  that  212  students  may  work  together  at  the  same 
time.  The  mezzanines  connected  with  this  important  apart- 
ment are  subdivided  for  .special  laboratory  services  and  studies, 
for  store-rooms,  professors'  studies,  etc.  A  portion  of  these 
half-stories  are  also  used  in  connection  with  the  physiological 
laboratory  (36  x  48  feet,  and  21  feet  high),  occupying  the  north- 
east corucr  of  this  story,  and  furnished  with  benches,  steam 
batlis,  chemical  hoods,  and  all  other  appliances  essential  to  this 
division  of  the  school,  including,  also,  private  laboratories  for 
the  professor  and  his  assistants,  and  direct  communication  with 
the  floor  of  the  general  lecture-room,  which  occupies  the  south- 
east corner  of  this  story.  This  liall  (43  x  46  feet)  is  arranged 
with  sloping  ranges  of  seats  for  234  students,  and  the  floor  is 
furnished  with  an  experimental  table  and  hoods,  with  arrange- 
ments for  illustrative  charts  and  blackboards.  The  students' 
access  to  the  lecture-room  is  from  the  half-story  above,  and  the 
space  under  the  sloping  seats  is  utilized  by  the  physiological 
professor  for  experimental  purposes,  storage,  etc. 

The  third  full  story  is  occupied  in  front  by  the  Museum  of 
Pathological  Anatomy,  80  feet  long  by  34  feet  wide  in  one  part, 
and  48  in  another,  with  galleries  all  around  and  glazed  cases 
dividing  the  alcoves.  This,  by  the  way,  is  the  famous  museum 
of  which  Il.arvard  is  so  proud,  and  is  the  finest  collective  ex- 
hibit of  its  kind  in  this  country.  It  is  to  be  handsomely  deco- 
rated with  portraits,  busts,  etc.  From  the  museum  there  is 
direct  access  to  the  arena  of  the  anatomical  theatre  in  the  south- 
east corner,  over  the  general  lecture-room,  occupying  the  height 
of  two  full  stories,  with  steep  sloping  seats  for  the  accommoda- 
tion of  268  students,  who  thus,  as  it  were,  overhang  the  table 
of  the  demonstrator  in  anatomy.  The  students'  access  to  these 
seats  is  by  galleries  opening  on  the  upper  corridor  of  the  stair- 
case. Thus  they  never  necessarily  come  in  contact  with  the 
instructors  and  their  appliances  on  the  floor.  The  space  under 
the  seats  is  occupied  by  the  curator  of  the  museum  for  the  prepa- 
ration of  specimens  and  for  storage,  and  also  by  the  professor 
of  anatomy  for  his  study.  The  western  third  of  this  story  is 
devoted  to  subordinate  lecture-  and  recitation-rooms.  The  upper 
story  contains,  in  the  northeast  corner,  the  pathological  labora- 
tory, an  ample  room,  excellently  lighted  from  above  and  on  the 
sides,  and  furnished  with  continuous  tables  provided  for  micro- 
scopical studies.  Attached  to  this  room  are  also  other  and 
smaller  apartments  for  special  investigation  and  experiments  in 
connection  with  the  pathological  department.  The  western  side 
of  this  upper  story  is  furnished  with  a  laboratory  for  ana- 
tomical study,  and  has  14  tables  lighted  by  a  continuous  arcade 
on  the  side  and  by  numerous  skylights.  At  the  southern  end 
of  this  laboratory  is  a  smaller  theatre  for  anatomical  demonstra- 
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tion,  capable  of  accommodating  80  students ;  and  connected 
with  it,  on  the  Boath  side  of  tlio  story,  are  smaller  rooms  for 
preparation  and  storage.  These  smaller  rooms  on  the  south 
side  in  all  the  stories  are  connected  by  an  iron  service  staircase, 
■with  an  ample  freight  and  passenger  elevator  from  the  base- 
ment. The  staircase  also  is  continued  to  the  roof,  wliich,  besides 
being  flat,  is  also  conveniently  designed  for  certain  out-door  ex- 
jieriment-i.  The  two  main  transverse  partition  walls  of  brick 
.ire  filled  with  plastered  tlues  of  various  dimensions,  connected 
with  heating  chambers  in  the  basement,  and  so  arranged  with 
valves  that  the  occupant  of  each  room  may  easily  adjust  it< 
temperature  an<l  ventilation.  These  flues,  after  they  have  served 
as  heating  flues,  become  exhaust  flues,  and  are  continued  upward 
above  the  roof,  being  furnislied  in  their  upper  part  with  inducing 
coils.  They  are  also  used  for  the  escape  ot  chemical  fumes  from 
the  lioods  in  the  various  laboratories.  In  the  middle  of  each  of 
these  transverse  walls  is  a  large  shaft  furnished  with  inducing 
coils,  and  communicating  with  those  apartments  where  a  special 
service  of  exhaust  is  needed.  These  inducing  coils  everywhere 
are  connected  with  a  supplementary  boiler  in  the  basement,  to 
be  used  for  ventilating  purposes  only.  Ttiere  are,  besides,  two 
largo  boilers  for  heating,  and  a  hot-water  boiler  connecting  with 
an  abundant  hot-water  service  throughout  the  buihling.  The 
basement  has,  also,  extensive  laboratories  and  various  cold 
rooms,  needed  for  experimental  purposes,  etc.,  and  fresh-air 
]iassages  of  ample  area,  connecting  with  the  hot-air  chaml)ers 
which  extend  along  the  base  of  the  two  main  transverse  walls. 
The  laboratories  are  to  have  bare  brick  walls,  but  the  lecture- 
halls,  library,  faculty-room,  museum,  etc.,  are  to  be  furnislied 
with  plastered  walls,  and  with  pilasters  and  beams  as  suggested 
by  the  construction,  ro  that  each  may  possess  a  certain  architec- 
tural character  directly  derived  from  the  conditions  of  structure. 

In  concluding  this  description  of  the  building,  it  may  be  of 
interest  to  many  readers  to  know  that  the  decorative  panels  of 
terra  cotta — of  which  there  are  ten — referred  to  in  the  first  part 
of  this  letter,  are  placed  directly  over  the  entrance  portico. 
These  panels  are  in  two  rows,  of  five  each,  the  upper  line  bear- 
ing the  following  names:  Par6,  Galen,  Hippocrates,  Celsus,  and 
Vesalius;  the  lower,  llaller,  Harvey,  Sydenham,  Hunter,  and 
Richat. 

With  this  building,  so  well  adapted  to  its  great  purpose.  Har- 
vard Medical  School  enters  its  second  century  of  existence.  It 
yet  has  pressing  needs  in  the  future,  and,  of  these,  endowments 
are  the  most  urgent.  No  deserving  student  should  be  prevented 
from  entering  or  compelled  to  withdraw  before  receiving  his 
degree,  by  reason  of  too  high  tuition  fees.  These  fees,  how- 
ever, it  is  apparent,  can  only  bo  made  lower  by  the  endowment 
of  professorships,  the  establishment  of  scholarships,  and  the 
creaticm  of  a  large  permanent  fund,  whose  income  shall  be  de 
voted  to  the  current  expenses  of  the  school.  To  this  end,  sums 
yielding  an  income  of  from  $2,000  to  $4,000  for  professorships 
are  desired.  The  lesser  amounts  are,  of  course,  attached  to 
clinical  professorships,  while  the  more  liberal  endowments  are 
desired  for  the  scientific  professorships.  Scholarships  tor  de- 
serving and  needy  students  should  yield  from  J200  to  $400  an- 
nually. At  present  there  are  but  six  offered  in  this  school,  four 
of  which  ($200  each)  were  established  by  the  faculty,  and  two 
($300  and  $200,  respectively)  by  the  will  of  the  late  Dr.  Hnrringer. 
of  Schenectady,  N.  Y.  The  establishment  of  a  perm.inent  fund 
— one  of  the  most  useful  means  of  promoting  the  practical  work 
of  any  school  of  this  description — is  also  a  consummation  de- 
voutly to  be  hoped  for  by  Harvard's  friends,  a  legion  of  whom 
are  confident  that  time  will  witness  the  realizati(m  of  their 
wishes.  Then,  with  the  new  building  and  its  added  advantages, 
Harvard  Medical  School  may  well  be  considered  foremost  in  its 
class.  F. 
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The  Srjstematic  Treatment  of  Nerve  Prostration  find  flysteria. 

By  W.  S.  Playfaie,  M.  D.,  F.  R.  C.  P.,  Professor  of  Obstetric 

Medicine  in  King's  College,  etc.     Philadelphia  :  Henry  C. 

Lea's  Son  &  Co.,  188.S.     Pp.  17  to  111,  inclusive. 

Tins  book  consistsof  reprints  of  articles  by  the  author,  giving 
the  results  of  his  experience  in  the  treatment  of  a  limited  num- 
ber of  cases  of  nervous  debility  by  the  so-calle<l  "  Mitchell  rest- 
cure."  The  principles  of  this  method  were  first  published  by 
Dr.  S.  Weir  Mitchell,  olPhiladelphin,  in  a  brocliure  entitled  "  Fat 
and  Blood,  and  How  to  make  Them."  If  credit  for  a  marked 
discovery  in  science  is  due  to  either  of  these  authors,  it  is  to 
the  latter  that  we  owe  it.  The  present  volume  simply  confirms 
the  statements  of  Dr.  Mitchell.  The  method  of  treatment  em- 
ployed is  now  familiar  to  every  Neurologist  and  to  most  prac- 
titioners of  medicine.  It  consists  of  confinement  to  bed,  mass- 
age, electrical  stimulaticm  of  muscles,  and  systematic  feeding. 
We  fail  to  see  any  special  reason  why  the  original  contributions 
of  the  author  should  warrant  a  more  extended  distribution  than 
the  circulation  of  the  journals  in  which  they  originally  appeared 
would  aiTcird. 
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Presidential  and  other  Addresses  by  Ed.  C.  Ilarwood,  M.  D., 
together  with  Addresses  by  Professor  George  T.  Elliut,  Professor 
Lewis  A.  Sayro,  Professor  Frank  H.  Hamilton,  Professor  A.  B. 
Crosby,  etc.  New  York:  William  R.  .lenkir.s,  1883.  Pp.  81. 
["  Reprints  from  miscellaneous  periodicals.''] 

Statement  of  Facts  in  connection  with  the  Quarterly  Report 
of  the  Treasurer  of  the  Medico-Legal  Society  of  New  York. 
Prepared  for  Presentation  .it  the  Meeting  of  September  6,  1882. 
IJy  Ed.  C.  Ilarwood,  M.  D.,  etc.  New  York:  W.  R.  Jenkins, 
1881  [sic]. 

By-Laws  of  the  Society  of  Medical  Jurisprudence  and  State 
Medicine. 

The  Rights  of  the  Insane,  and  their  Enforcement.  By  Clark 
Bell,  E.sq.,  President  of  the  Medico-Legal  Society  of  New  York. 
Pp.  23.  [Reprint  from  the  "Journ.al  of  the  National  Associa- 
tion for  the  Protection  of  the  Insane.'"] 

Secondary  Batteries,  and  the  so-called  Storage  of  Electricity. 
By  Roswell  Park,  M.  D.,  etc.  Chicago,  18S3.  Pp.16.  [Reprint 
from  the  "  Chicago  Medical  Journal  and  Examiner."] 

London  Water  Supply.  Report,  etc..  No.  XXV.  By  Will- 
iam Crookes,  F.  K.  S.,  William  Odliiig,  M.  B.,  F.  R.  S.,  F.  R.  C.  P., 
etc.,  and  C.  Meymott  Tidy,  M.  B.,  F.  C.  S.,  etc.  London:  Wert- 
heimer.  Lea  &  Co.,  1883. 

The  Charge  of  "  Exclusivism"  as  applied  to  Homceopathists. 
By  F.  H.  Orme,  M.  D.  Pp.  8.  [Reprint  from  the  "New  York 
Medical  Times."] 

The  Medical  and  Surgical  History  of  the  War  cf  the  Rebel- 
lion, Part  III,  vol,  ii.  Surgical  History.  Prepared,  under  the 
direction  of  Joseph  K.  Barnes,  Surgeon-General,  United  States 
Army,  by  George  A.  Otis,  Surgeon,  United  States  Army,  and 
n.  L.  Huntington,  Surgeon,  United  States  Army.  First  Issue. 
W.ashington :  Government  Printing  Oflice,  1883.  Pp.  xii-986- 
xxix. 

Thirtieth  Annual  Report  of  the  Pennsylvania  Training 
School  for  Feeble-minded  Children,  Elwyn,  Delaware  County. 

The  Doctorate  Address,  delivered  at  the  Fortieth  Annual 
Commencenient  Exercises  of  Rush  Medical  College.  By  Moses 
Gunn,  M.  D.,  LL.  D.,  Professor  of  Surgery  and  Clinical  Surgery. 
Pp.  17.  [Reprint  from  the  "  Chicago  Medical  Journal  and  Ex- 
aminer."] 
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MEDICAL  TESTIMONY. 


We  have  received  a  pamphlet  entitled  "  Experts  and  Expert 
Testimony,"  being  a  paper  lately  read  before  the  Medico-Legal 
Society  by  ox-Surrogate  Calvin,  as  a  part  of  the  discussion  of 
a  paper  on  the  subject  by  Dr.  Wight.  Even  in  the  extempo- 
raneous speeches  made  by  those  who  follow  the  practice  of 
the  law,  to  say  nothing  of  their  written  opinions  and  argu- 
ments, we  are  accustomed  to  find  a  precision  of  statement  far 
above  what  is  ordinarily  met  with  in  medical  writings.  We 
infer,  therefore,  that  the  pigeon-English  with  which  this  pam- 
phlet abounds  is  not  chargeable  to  the  author,  but  is  part  and 
parcel  of  the  slipshod  way  in  which  the  publications  of  the 
Medico-Legal  Society  are  managed.  This  is  the  more  to  be 
regretted,  inasmuch  as  Mr.  Calvin's  remarks  really  embody  a 
good  deal  that,  properly  presented,  ought  to  prove  of  value 
to  medical  men  when  called  upon  to  act  as  skilled  witnesses. 

That  physicians  usually  make  a  poor  show  on  the  witness- 
stand  is  so  obvious  to  every  observant  person  that  it  need 
scarcely  be  stated.  The  same  is  true,  however,  of  other  skilled 
witnesses,  or  "  experts,"  as  it  is  the  fashion  to  term  them,  al- 
though, perhaps,  not  to  so  great  a  degree.  The  vicious  system 
that  both  Dr.  Wight  and  Mr.  Calvin  deprecate — that,  namely, 
of  placing  a  witness  in  the  position  of  an  advocate  or  a  parti- 
san by  the  absurd  practice  of  retaining  him  on  the  one  side  or 
the  other — is  undoubtedly  the  chief  factor  in  bringing  about 
the  discredit  in  which  skilled  witnesses  are  held  by  courts, 
juries,  lawyers,  and  the  whole  people.  Let  a  man  be  engaged 
by  one  of  the  parties  to  an  action,  and  he  finds  himself  at  once 
in  the  pay  of  that  party;  he  can  not  divest  himself  of  the  idea 
that  he  is  bound  to  make  his  testimony  as  favorable  for  his 
employers  as  the  limitations  of  truth  will  allow.  Consequently, 
in  matters  of  opinion,  which  seem  to  him  legitimate  matters 
of  evidence,  and  are  apt  to  be  so  looked  upon  by  all  connected 
with  the  case,  he  is  naturally,  and,  we  may  add,  conscien- 
tiously, led  to  so  shape  his  expressions  as  to  give  his  side  of 
the  action  the  benefit  of  any  doubt  he  may  have  in  his  own 
mind.     We  question,  however,  if  more  than  this  can  be  said. 

All  this  may  happen  without  any  moral  turpitude  attaching 
to  the  witness,  but,  when  it  comes  to  those  men  who  are  desir- 
ous of  being  considered  "  experts,"  who,  to  use  an  expression 
employed  in  the  Guiteau  trial,  may  fairly  be  termed  "  profes- 
sional experts,"  men  who  look  not  alone  to  discharging  their 
obligations  for  the  time  being,  but  to  putting  in  the  most  allur- 
ing bid  possible  for  subsequent  engagements  of  the  sort — men, 
in  short,  who  seek  to  make  a  business  of  trying  conclusions  be- 
fore judicial  tribunals,  an  additional  temptation  comes  into 
play.     Such  a  man's  testimony,  we  venture  to  say,  is  utterly 


worthless  to   the   cause   of  justice;    it  may  even  disturb   the 
equitable  operation  of  the  law. 

But  there  is  another  stumbling-block  in  the  way  of  proper 
medical  testimony — one  that,  we  are  persuaded,  comes  into 
play  far  oftener,  and  one  that  rises  perhaps  more  frequently  be- 
fore the  guileless  witness  than  before  the  more  hardened.  We 
refer  to  the  puerile  dread  that  medical  men  feel  of  saying  "  I 
don't  know."  This  is  easily  accounted  for  by  their  daily  life  as 
practitioners  and  by  the  brutal  way  in  which  witnesses  are 
commonly  examined.  It  is  a  bugbear  that  ought  to  be  faced 
down,  however,  and  we  would  impress  upon  the  inexperienced 
witness  that  there  is  no  plainer  or  surer  way  to  avoid  falling 
into  the  snare  set  by  a  crafty  cross-questioner  than  by  a  fre- 
quent resort  to  the  answer,  "I  don't  know." 


THE  INDISCRIMINATE   SALE   OF   HYPODERMIC   SYRINGES. 

A  OLEVEB  feuilletoniste,  writing  in  a  recent  number  of  the 
"Union  m6dicale,"  takes  occasion  to  state  his  views  as  to  the 
precautious  that  should  bo  taken  to  guard  against  the  develop- 
ment of  the  morphine  habit  in  patients  for  whom  hypodermic 
injections  of  morphine  have  been  ordered.  He  admits  the 
propriety  of  sometimes  intrusting  the  administration  of  the  in- 
jections to  a  friend  or  relative  of  the  patient,  stipulating  that 
the  person  must  be  one  whose  firmness  is  proof  against  all  en- 
treaties to  resort  to  the  medication  twice  where  it  has  been 
ordered  only  once.  However  laudable  may  be  the  desire  to 
save  the  patient  from  the  necessity  of  repeated  visits  by  the 
physician,  and  the  consequent  increase  in  his  pecuniary  outlay, 
by  thus  relegating  to  a  layman  a  therapeutic  measure  of  this 
nature,  it  may  be  doubted,  we  think,  if  the  practice  is  ever  a 
wise  one.  Apart  from  the  lack  of  adequate  assurance  that  the 
deputy's  firmness  will  be  equal  to  the  demands  made  upon  it, 
it  should  not  be  forgotten  that  there  are  important  matters  of 
detail  pertaining  to  the  mere  method  of  using  the  hypodermic 
syringe — points  that,  we  fear,  are  too  often  ignored  even  by 
physicians  themselves,  but  that  are  almost  sure  not  to  be  com- 
prehended by  those  who  lack  a  medical  training. 

The  writer  in  question  then  goes  on  to  discuss  the  sugges- 
tion, put  forward  by  a  correspondent,  that  the  instrument- 
makers  should  be  restricted  in  the  matter  of  selling  hypodermic 
syringes  to  any  and  all  purchasers,  and  dismisses  it  with  the 
remark  that  the  syringe  itself  is  harmless,  and  that  it  is  the 
indiscriminate  sale  of  morphine  that  calls  for  repression.  It 
seems  that  in  Paris,  as  well  as  here,  pharmacists  are  in  the 
habit  of  continuing  to  fill  prescriptions  repeatedly  and  inde- 
finitely, without  the  order  of  the  prescriber,  or  even  any  intima- 
tion of  approval  on  his  part,  but  at  the  mere  caprice  of  the 
patient.  We  infer,  too,  that  the  case  is  worse  there  than  here, 
for  it  would  seem  that  it  is  customary  for  the  patient  to  retain 
the  original  prescription,  so  that  he  is  at  liberty  to  take  it  to 
first  one  apothecary  and  then  another,  in  case  the  original  dis- 
penser declines  to  accede  to  his  wishes,  thus  manifestly  widen- 
ing his  chances  of  doing  himself  an  injury. 

This  matter  of  apothecaries  dispensing  medicine  repeatedly 
on  old  prescriptions  is  one  that  has  again  and  again  been 
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brought  to  the  attentioD  of  tlie  profession,  and  to  a  certain 
extent  to  that  of  the  public,  but  all  to  no  purpose.  It  is  an 
abuse  that  our  civilization  ought  not  to  tolerate,  and  it  must  be 
that  the  time  is  not  far  distant  when  measures  will  be  resorted 
to  to  control  it.  For  the  present,  however,  we  must  take 
things  as  we  find  them,  and  we  doubt  if  it  is  altogether  wise 
to  rely  to  any  great  extent  on  a  suggestion  to  the  pharmacists 
tliat  they  should  mend  their  ways.  In  a  matter  where  there  is 
so  little  power  of  control  over  one  of  two  methods  by  which  a 
mor[)hinomaniac  may  achieve  his  ruin,  it  certainly  seems  as  if 
sonio  attention  ought  to  be  given  to  the  other.  We  therefore 
do  not  share  the  view  expressed  by  the  French  writer,  that  it 
is  unnecessary  to  restrict  the  sale  of  hypodermic  syringes- 
True,  the  morphine  may  be  taken  by  the  mouth,  but  that  does 
not  seem  to  be  so  attractive  to  the  victim  as  the  injection  under 
the  skin.  

THE  TRAINING  OF  MIDWIVES. 
L\  our  last  issue  wc  brielly  noted  the  establishment  of  a 
college  of  midwifery  in  New  York.  It  seems  strange  that  so 
large  a  city,  with  a  considerable  proportion  of  its  inhabitants 
actually  dependent  upon  the  services  of  midwives,  should  thus 
far  have  been  destitute  of  any  adequate  provision  for  their 
education.  We  theroforo  look  with  much  satisfaction  upon 
the  organization  that  we  have  mentioned. 

The  time  has  come  when  the  profession  must  concede  to 
the  midwife  a  legitimate  place  in  the  community.  It  is  not 
many  years  ago  that  the  women  were  very  few  who,  if  at 
all  above  the  aliject  poverty  that  drove  them  into  a  hospital 
for  their  lying-in,  were  not  able  to  avail  themselves  of  the  ser- 
vices of  a  competent  physician,  but,  with  the  continued  im- 
migration that  has  been  going  on,  all  this  is  changed,  and  there 
are  now  thousands^of  poor  women  who,  if  compelled  to  make 
the  choice  between  the  attendance  of  a  medical  practitioner 
and  a  resort  to  some  public  charity,  would  find  themselvos 
\inder  the  necessity  of  adopting  tl)o  latter  expedient. 

.Most  of  tlic  midwives  of  Now  York  are  of  foroii;u  birth 
uM'l  training,  if  they  can  bo  said  to  have  boon  trained  at  all, 
and  tlieir  ways  do  not  commend  them  to  people  of  American 
liirtli.  Hence  many  a  woman  that  could  have  afforded  the 
services  of  one  of  the  guild  has  shrunk  from  the  experiment, 
and  become  a  burden  for  the  time  being  on  the  community. 
Now,  however,  with  the  facilities  that  the  CoUoce  of  Mid- 
wifery promises  to  aftbrd,  we  may  look  to  see  a  class  of  Ameri- 
can midwives  arise  among  us.  The  result  of  such  a  change  wo 
can  not  but  consider  as  likely  to  prove  conducive  to  the  wel- 
fare of  all  concerned.  We  are  quite  persuaded  that  those  of 
our  profession  who,  for  one  reason  or  another,  practice  obstet- 
rics for  fees  utterly  out  of  proportion  to  the  value  of  the  ser- 
vices rendered  will  not  suflor  to  any  great  extent  by  reason  of 
the  establishment  of  a  class  of  trained  midwives,  for  the  latter 
will  draw  their  support  rather  from  those  who  now  pay  no 
fees  at  all  than  from  those  who  are  able  to  employ  even  the 
luunblest  practitioner  of  medicine. 

It  is  a  question  if  it  would  not  be  well  to  inveit  the  col- 


lege, in  addition  to  its  educational  function,  with  the  power  of 
licensing  midwives  who  are  already  plying  their  art  here,  or 
who  may  hereafter  come  to  us  from,  abroad  with  the  intention 
of  doing  so.  The  auspices  under  which  the  institution  starts 
seem  to  us  an  abundant  guarantee  that  such  discretionary  and 
supervisory  power  could  safely  be  committed  to  the  gentlemen 
who  make  up  its  faculty. 


THE   PREV.\LENCE   OK  SMALL-POX. 

Since  the  pandemic  of  small-pox  which  raged  from  1870  to 
1873,  the  country  has  been  comparatively  free  from  formidable 
outbreaks  of  this  loathsome  disease.  Especially  has  this  been 
the  case  with  the  larger  cities,  which  suffered  to  a  very  great 
extent  during  more  or  less  of  the  period  mentioned — New  York 
less  decidedly,  however,  than  Philadelphia,  Boston,  and  Chi- 
cago. 

During  the  winter  just  past,  the  most  notable  prevalence  of 
the  disease  seems  to  have  taken  place  in  Baltimore,  and  recent 
accounts  from  that  city  show  that  it  is  still  far  from  having 
been  brought  under  entire  control,  although  apparently  on  the 
decline.  More  recent  outbreaks  are  reported  from  New  Or- 
leans and  St.  Louis,  and  among  smaller  communities  we  have 
heard  of  it  at  intervals  through  the  winter.  In  fact,  with  the 
exception  of  New  England,  no  great  portion  of  the  country 
seems  to  have  escaped  it  altogether. 

The  great  lesson  to  be  learned,  .and  that  has  always  to  be 
learned  anew,  from  small-pox  epidemics  is,  that  the  disease 
must  be  fought  not  only  in  esse  but  in  posse  ;  and,  although  our 
sanitary  authorities  in  New  York  have  learned  it  thoroughly, 
and  do  not  seem  to  relax  their  vigilance  to  such  a  degree  as  is 
witnessed  in  many  other  districts,  it  is  yet  to  be  doubted  if  a 
vigorous  outbreak  of  the  disease  would  not  find  this  city  almost 
if  not  quite  as  ill  prepared  to  cope  with  its  ravages  as  others 
that  suffered  even  more  severely  ten  years  ago. 

It  may  not  be  that  we  are  on  the  eve  of  another  great  epi- 
demic, but  we  can  hardly  afford  to  ignore  the  significance  of 
the  fact  that  the  disease  is  still  smoldering  at  a  number  of  dif- 
ferent foci  in  various  points  of  the  country,  communication  be- 
tween these  points  being  constant.  When  we  remember  how 
often  an  outbreak  among  a  tribe  of  aboriginals,  occupying  a 
distant  and  seemingly  secluded  territory,  has  proved  the  start- 
ing-point of  a  widespread  prevalence  of  small-pox,  we  can  not 
avoid  the  reflection  that  our  present  danger  is  much  more  im- 
minent. 

A  BOGUS  MEDICAL  COLLEGE  AT  BAY. 
Elsewhere  in  this  issue  of  the  journal  we  publish  a 
judgment  lately  rendered  by  the  Supreme  Court,  in  the  case 
of  the  People  of  the  State  of  New  York  against  certain  men 
representing  the  so-called  United  States  Medical  College.  The 
judgment  seems  to  be  final,  as  we  understand  that  no  appeal 
can  be  taken  to  a  higher  court.  The  possibilities  of  the  law 
are  marvelous,  however,  and  already  the  newspapers  report 
that  the  individuals  who  figured  as  defendants  in  this  suit  pro- 
fesd  themselves  confident  of  their  counsers  ability  to  reopen  the 
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default  on  whu-h  the  judgment  was  founded.  We  are  quite 
convinced,  nevertheless,  that,  so  far  as  it  lies  with  the  courts, 
the  concern  stands  no  approciahle  chance  of  again  being  clothed 
with  power  to  create  doctors  in  medicine,  legally  qualified  prac- 
titioners, in  accordance  with  its  own  inclination. 

But  it  is  very  likely  that  some  legislative  jugglery  will  be 
tried,  with  the  idea  of  thwarting  the  action  of  the  law;  for 
persons  capable  of  taking  part  in  so  gross  a  prostitution  of  the 
powers  intended  to  be  lodged  in  educational  institutions  do  not 
readily  give  up  the  remunerative  undertaking  in  which  they 
have  embarked.  It  can  not  be  too  often  repeated,  therefore,  oi- 
too  decidedly  impressed  upon  both  the  Legislature  and  the  peo- 
ple, that  this  is  not  a  ease  in  which  the  prosecution  was  founded 
on  sectarian  feeling,  but  solely  on  a  genuine  desire  to  protect 
the  community  against  diploma-mills,  and  on  the  self-respect 
that  forbids  any  honorable  profession  to  look  on  supinely  in 
the  face  of  a  constant  degradation  of  its  ranks. 


TQE   ORIGIN   OF  SPECIFIC    DISEASES. 

In  a  paper  read  at  the  recent  meeting  of  the  British  Medical 
Association,  Dr.  K.  W.  Millican  expres.«es  his  conviction  that 
the  greatest  advance  in  our  knowledge  of  the  acute  specitio  dis- 
eases has  been  in  tlie  attempt  to  connect  them  with  the  growth 
and  development  of  living  organisms,  constituting  the  germ 
theory  of  disease.  For  this  theory  the  antiseptic  system  of 
Lister,  he  thinks,  prepared  the  way.  The  accumulation  of  evi- 
dence in  the  rural  districts  for  the  past  few  years  he  looks  upon 
as  pointing  to  an  affirmative  answer  to  the  question  as  to 
whether  these  diseases  can  originate  de  now.  lie  divides  tlie 
principal  infectious  diseases  met  with  in  Great  Britain  into  two 
groups.  The  first  of  these  includes  typhoid  and  typhus ;  the 
second,  measles,  scarlet  fever,  and  small-pox.  Diphtheria,  diar- 
rhcea,  rotheln,  and  erysijielas  form  a  connecting  link  between 
the  two  groups.  The  author  records  his  opinion  that  any  one 
of  these  diseases  may  originate  sp(mtaneously,  and  is  then  capa- 
ble of  being  transmitted  by  infection.  He  also  believes  it  is 
within  the  bounds  of  possibility  for  one  form  of  so-called  spe- 
cific disease  to  give  rise  to  another  form,  as  scarlet  fever  to 
diphtheria,  or  vice  versa.  His  reasons  are:  first,  that,  as  they 
must  have  originated  before,  so  they  may  originate  again  ;  an 
objection  to  which  would  be  that  it  is  not  in  accordance  with 
the  general  plan  of  development  in  nature  for  forms  to  reappear 
ah  initio.  The  answer  to  this  objection  is  as  follows :  Among 
the  higher  members  of  the  animal  and  vegetable  kingdoms,  by 
ranging  the  conditions  of  existence  the  cultivator  may  repro- 
duce, and  render  more  or  less  permanent,  a  variety  already  ex- 
isting. But  the  development  of  a  species,  tliough  it  may  occur 
once,  is,  by  the  very  complexity  of  its  conditions  of  transfor- 
mation, almost  prohibited  from  ever  occurring  again.  In  the 
lowest  forms  of  animal  and  vegetable  life  different  and  more 
elementary  conditions  obtain,  and  the  inference  is  natural  that 
the  conditions  necessary  to  produce  a  specific  or  permnnent  va- 
riation are  few  and  simple,  and  hence  moie  likely  to  concur. 
The  probability  of  this  event,  it  is  suggested,  is  in  proportion  to 
tlie  length  of  time  occupied  by  the  life-history  of  the  organism. 
Hitherto  attention  has  been  too  much  concentrated  upon  known 
and  recognized  types  of  zymotic  diseases,  but  accurate  observa- 
tions of  abnormal  cases  will  throw  most  light  upon  this  problem. 
These  cases  may  be  classed  under  three  heads.  1.  Where  dis- 
ease of  one  type  appears  to  produce  disease  of  another  type. 
2.  Where  from  a  common  source  two  or  more  distinct  diseases 
appear  to  take  origin.     3.  Cases  of  indeterminate  type,  and  such 


as  present  gradations.  As  an  illustration  of  the  first  proposi- 
tion, two  girls  who  suffered  from  habitual  rhinorrhoea  stayed  at 
home  a  week  after  their  school  had  been  closed  on  account  of 
scarlet  fever,  and  then  entered  another  school.  Within  a  week 
an  epidemic  broke  out  in  the  latter  school,  the  patients  present- 
ing every  conceivable  variety  of  diphtheria  and  scarlet  fever, 
with  and  without  rash.  As  an  illustration  of  the  second  class, 
a  young  laboring  man  was  attacked  with  typical  and  severe  ty- 
phoid fever.  Diphtheritic  patches  soon  formed  on  the  tonsils 
and  pharynx.  On  the  twelfth  day  of  the  fever  abdominal  ross- 
spots  appeared.  At  the  same  time  a  rash  of  a  typhous  cliarac- 
tre  appeared  on  the  pectoral  regions.  The  temperature  rose  to 
105°  F.,  but  fell  three  days  later  to  100°  F.,  and  a  crop  of  pa- 
pules appeared  on  the  buttocks  and  wrists.  Tliese  became  ve- 
sicular, and  finnlly  pustidar,  the  fever  again  appenring  with  sup- 
puration. The  only  causes  discoverable  were  the  ordinary 
unsanitary  conditions.  The  clew  to  snch  cases,  in  the  author's 
opinion,  lies  in  the  doctrines  of  the  development  and  origin  of 
species.  Given  life,  if  the  conditions  which  determine  a  certain 
line  of  development  coexist  at  different  times,  whj",  he  asks, 
should  not  the  same  line  of  development  recur?  The  soil  in 
which  disease  is  developed,  varying  .as  it  does  with  the  constitu- 
tion and  susceptibility  of  races  and  individual-;,  will  call  for 
greater  investigation  than  it  has  hitherto  received. 

Another  important  question  is,  Does  indefinite  incubation 
occur  in  well-marked  and  typical  cases,  or  only  when  there  is  a 
struggle  for  existence  ?  He  summarizes  as  follows :  1.  The  pro- 
cesses of  development  and  the  origin  of  species  are  still  going 
on  in  diseases.  2.  It  is  assumed  that  organisms  not  essentially 
disease  germs  may  become  so  on  introduction  within  the  human 
economy ;  that  the  form  taken  by  the  disease  depends  on  the 
pabulum  selected  by  the  germ,  and  that  specific  characters  are 
developed  in  the  germs  in  course  of  time.  3.  This  process  ac- 
counts for  the  de  novo  origin  of  the  so-called  acute  specific  in- 
fectious diseases,  for  abnormal  cases  of  tliese  diseases,  and  for 
changes  of  type  in  transmission.  4.  This  process  is  probably 
evolving,  through  the  many  unclassifiable  and  abnormal  cases, 
fresh  specific  diseases  for  the  future.  As  to  lines  of  research, 
the  author  would  suggest  the  following :  1.  It  is  to  abnormal 
rather  than  to  normal  cases  that  we  are  to  look  for  the  future 
settlement  of  the  question.  2.  In  cases  of  infectious  disease 
where  no  origin  can  be  traced,  special  attention  should  be  paid 
to  any  irregularities  indicating  imperfect  or  progressive  develop- 
ment. 3.  In  cases  of  seeming  change  of  type,  special  inquiry 
should  he  made  into  hereditary  predisposition.  4.  Further 
chemical,  microscopical,  and  speotroscopical  examinations  of  the 
blood  should  be  made  in  fever  cases,  the  results  of  typical  and 
abnormal  cbaracters  being  compared.  5.  Special  attention 
should  be  paid  to  cases  and  epidemics  of  snch  affections  as  form 
prominent  symptoms  in  certain  well-established  diseases ;  e.  g., 
infectious  sore  throat  and  the  question  of  its  development  into 
scarlatina  or  diphtheria. 


SANITARY   ARCHITECTURE. 

Pkofessoe  H.  Robinson  recently  addressed  the  Sanitary  In- 
stitute of  Great  Britain,  touching  upon  many  important  points 
of  sanitary  engineering  and  architecture.  He  said  that  not  one 
quarter  of  the  dwellings  of  all  classes  were  free  from  dangers 
to  health  due  to  defects  with  respect  to  drainage,  water,  or 
ventilation,  which  could  have  been  avoided  at  the  outset.  An 
increasing  public  interest  in  such  matters  would  enable  sani- 
tary authorities  to  enforce  regulations  more  thoroughly.  In 
cases  where  a  zymotic  disease  arose  from  sewer  gas,  infected 
water,  or  other  improper  conditions  about  a  house,  the  physi- 
cian in  attendance  should  notify  the  local  authorities,  and  the 
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house  sbouM  be  marked  as  UDsacitary  upon  the  official  map. 
"Whenever  a  death  ocourrod  from  typlius  or  typhoid  fever  aris- 
ing from  preventable  causes,  an  autopsy  should  be  made.  The 
lecturer  also  insisted  upon  the  very  important  item  that  all 
new  houses,  before  being  let,  should  be  certiBed  by  the  local 
authorities  as  sanitarily  coniidete.  We  may  add  that,  if  that 
precaution  were  still  further  extended,  requiring  landlords  to 
furnish,  in  all  cases,  certificates  from  tlie  local  board  of  health 
that  the  houses  rented  were  in  a  proper  sanitary  condition,  with 
a  heavy  penalty  attached  to  its  non-fulfillment,  it  would  awaken 
to  a  sense  of  duty  certain  individuals  who  never  arrive  at  that 
condition  until  forced  by  the  law.  In  addition  to  this,  it  would 
effectually  prevent  a  great  deal  of  sickness.  The  local  regula- 
tions in  regard  to  such  matters  in  Chicago,  says  the  "  Sanitary 
News,"  are  excellent,  but,  as  they  have  been  in  effect  only  a 
year,  it  is  yet  too  early  to  notice  the  great  benefit  which  must 
result. 


UrDatbiiTcjs  of  Sut'wtws. 


NEW    YORK   MEDICAL   AND   SURGICAL   SOCIETY. 

A  STATED  meeting  was  held  October  28,  1882,  Dr.  B.  W.  Mc- 
Oeeady  Chairman  for  the  evening. 

Intestinal  Cancer. — Dr.  Fop.dyoe  Bahkek  narrated  .several 
cases  as  pos-es.^iing  certain  clinic:d  features  of  interest.  [His  re- 
marks will  bo  found  in  this  journal  for  January  20,  1883,  p.  64.] 

Dr.  H.  B.  Sands  said  there  could  be  no  question  but  that 
cancer  did  sometimes  occur  primarily  in  the  rectum  in  women. 
He  had  such  a  case  under  care  at  present  in  a  Indy  forty-five 
years  of  age.  He  had  also  seen  a  similar  case  with  Dr.  Jenkins 
in  which  the  diagnosis  was  verified  at  the  post-mortem  examina- 
tion. 

Dr.  Otis  remarked  that  he  once  operated  in  a  case  of  pri- 
mary cancer  of  the  rectum  in  a  woman. 

Lily  of  the  Valley  as  a  Therapeutic  Agent. — Dr.  S.  O. 
Van  deu  Poel  had  noticed  in  late  French  journals  that  extract  of 
lily  of  the  valley  was  used  largely  in  France  in  the  place  of  digi- 
talis, because  of  the  tendency  of  this  drug  to  produce  nausea  and 
sometimes  to  have  a  cumulative  effect  upon  the  system.  In  the 
case  of  a  man  who  lost  consciousness  while  driving  in  the  park, 
and  was  found  to  have  mitral  .stenosis  and  insufficiency  with 
irregular  action  of  the  heart,  Dr.  Van  der  Poel  at  first  found  digi- 
talis with  quinine  of  benefit.  Some  months  afterward  the  man 
returned,  looking  very  pale,  with  loss  of  appetite,  the  heart 
feeble,  the  limbs  oedematous  up  to  the  knees.  Feeling  that  it 
was  not  best  to  push  the  use  of  digitalis  further,  the  fiuid  extract 
of  the  lily  of  the  valley  was  substituted  in  eight-minim  doses 
twice  a  day.  Marked  improvement  soon  took  place.  The  a'dema 
disappeared  in  eight  or  ten  days,  the  heart's  action  became 
more  regular,  and  for  some  days  afterward  he  had  seen  the  pa- 
tient riding  out  in  the  i)ark.  Also,  in  a  case  of  internal  cancer 
accompanied  with  cedoma  of  the  extremities,  lily  of  the  valley 
was  given  with  the  result  of  causing  the  oedema  to  disappear; 
over  two  months  had  elapsed,  and,  though  the  anasmic  condi- 
tion was  extreme,  there  had  been  no  reappearance  of  uedema, 
the  hly  of  the  valley  having  been  given  daily. 

Dr.  F.  Delakield  had  used  the  drug  in  a  number  of  ditforent 
cases,  as  in  organic  heart  disease,  chronic  Brigbt's  disease, 
feebleness  of  the  heart  in  fever  and  pneumonia.  It  niaile  the 
heart's  action  more  regular  and  slower  in  a  certain  number  of 
ca3e<,  and  the  general  condition  of  the  patient  i:iiproved  very 
mucli.  He  had  found,  like  Dr.  Van  der  Pool  and  Dr.  Barker,  that 
there  was  a  great  did'crenco  between  different  patients  as  to  the 


size  of  the  dose  demanded.  Fur  some  patients,  five  drops  of  the 
fluid  extract  every  three  hours  answered  the  pnrpo>e,  while 
other  patients  required  drachm  doses.  The  most  marked  bene- 
fit which  he  had  derived  from  it  was  in  the  case  of  a  woman 
over  seventy  years  of  age,  who  was  apparently  about  to  die  of 
pneumonia.  He  took  the  risk  of  stopping  alcoholic  stimulants 
altogether,  and  gave  her  twenty-drop  doses  ot  the  fluid  extract 
of  lily  of  the  viilley  every  three  hours,  and  after  this  change  was 
made  the  patient  did  very  well  indeed. 

The  Effect  of  Iodide  of  Potassium  upon  Aneuetsms. — Dr. 
R.  F.  Weir  raised  this  question  by  relating  the  following  case: 
A  lady,  sixty  years  of  age,  had  suffered  for  two  years  with 
aneurysm  situated  low  down  in  the  neck  on  the  right  side. 
When  he  first  saw  her,  the  aneurysmal  tumor  was  of  about  the 
size  of  the  large  end  of  a  hen's  egg.  It  was  pulsating  quite 
strongly,  and  gave  rise  to  a  good  deal  of  distress  in  the  liead  on 
that  side.  There  was  an  obscure  history  of  syphilis  in  early 
life.  It  was  not  deemed  advisable  to  operate,  and  she  was  placed 
upon  the  iodide  of  potassium,  ten  grains  three  times  a  day,  with 
the  etrect  of  a  diminution  in  the  size  of  the  tumor,  lessening  of 
the  pulsations,  and  disappearance  of  the  head  symptoms.  No 
consolidation  took  place  in  the  aneury.=m.  A  similar  result  oc- 
curred in  another  case  in  which  there  was  no  history  of  syphilis, 
but  the  patient  passed  from  under  observation,  and  it  was  not 
known  whether  the  result  was  permanent  or  not.  The  probable 
explanation  of  the  effect  was  lowered  heart  tension  due  to  the 
action  of  the  potassium  salts,  and  not  increased  coagulability  of 
the  blood,  as  was  once  supposed. 

Dr.  Delafield  remarked  that  this  was  the  ordinary  treat- 
ment of  aneurysm  of  the  arch  of  the  aorta.  Great  improvement 
resulted  in  some  cases,  but  not  in  all.  As  stated  by  Dr.  Weir, 
the  probable  explanation  was  that  suggested  by  Balfour,  name- 
ly, the  effect  produced  by  the  drug  upon  the  action  of  the 
heart,  and  not  increased  coagulability  of  the  blood,  for  post- 
mortem examinations  often  showed  that  no  coagulation  at  all 
had  taken  place. 

Dr.  G.  G.  Wiieelook  asked  whether  any  of  the  members  had 
obtained  good  results  in  the  treatment  of  abdominal  aneurysm 
by  this  method.     He  had  not. 

Dr.  Delafield  recalled  a  case  of  aneurysm  of  the  abdominal 
aorta  in  which  the  result  of  the  iodide  of  potassium  treatment 
was  markedly  beneficial.  The  trouble  in  such  cases  usually  was 
that  the  vertebrie  had  become  eroded  before  the  patients  pre- 
sented ihcmsolves  for  treatment. 

Dr.  R.  Watts  remembered  to  have  seen  two  or  three  cases 
treated  by  tho  administration  of  iodide  of  potassium  and  by  rest, 
and  he  thought  the  latter  was  an  important  part  of  tho  treat- 
ment. In  one  case  little  apparent  benefit  followed  the  use  of 
the  drug  until  after  the  patient  confined  himself  to  bed  for  some 
time,  and  then  he  improved.  In  another  case  the  patient  re- 
mained abed  and  took  the  salt,  and  got  better;  ?he  then  got  up 
and  moved  about,  continuing  to  take  the  medicine,  and  had  a 
relapse,  and  again  obtained  relief  by  returning  to  bed  and  tak- 
ing the  medicine. 

Dr.  Sands  mentioned  the  case  of  a  woman  with  supposed 
sacculated  aneurysm  of  tho  innominate  artery  in  whom  the 
iodide  of  potassium  treatment  aft'ordod  great  relief.  Tlie  tumor 
diminished  in  size  instead  of  growing,  and  the  pulsations  became 
lets  marked.  There  was  no  evidence  of  consolidation  of  the 
contents  of  the  sac  to  any  extent.  There  was  no  history  ot 
syphilis. 

Rapid  Development  of  Stone  in  the  Bladder. — Dr.  Otis 
related  the  following  case  as  bearing  on  this  question  :  A  few 
weeks  ago  a  man  presented  himself  who  had  had  a  history  ot 
urinary  trouble  fur  about  sixteen  years.  It  was  characterized 
chiefly  by  frequency  ot  urination  and  very  little  paia.    He  wa» 
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examined  repeatedly  for  stone,  but  none  was  found.  Tlie  meatus 
was  divided  for  possible  reflex  trouble,  but  without  relief.  Fi- 
nally he  became  unable  to  pass  his  urine  without  the  aid  of  a 
catheter.  Some  months  afterward,  while  using  a  French  gum 
catheter,  it  broke,  and  about  four  inches  of  it  remained  in  the 
bladder.  Just  before  this  the  patient  had  been  examined  for 
stone  by  a  competent  surgeon,  and  none  was  discovered.  Two 
weeks  after  the  accident.  Dr.  Otis  saw  the  patient.  He  was  suf- 
fering from  frequent  urination  with  pain.  Dr.  Otis  introduced 
the  lithotrite  and  thought  he  struck  the  piece  of  catheter ;  was 
quite  certain  he  had  struck  nothing  else.  But,  on  opening  the 
jaws  of  the  instrument  and  closing  them,  he  found  that  he 
grasped  a  stone  nearly  an  inch  in  diametei'.  He  made  several 
crushings,  and  removed  it  with  Bigelow's  apparatus.  It  was  an 
ordinary  recent  phosphatic  calculus.  After  several  attempts  he 
succeeded  in  drawing  out  the  piece  of  catheter,  which  was 
found  slightly  incrusted  with  calculous  material.  In  this  case 
the  active  symptoms  of  stone  came  on  only  after  the  breaking 
of  the  catheter.  Repeated  examinations  previously  failed  to  de- 
tect any.  It  was  probable,  therefore,  that  this  large  calculus 
had  formed  within  three  or  four  weeks'  time.  He  remembered 
a  case  where  he  made  8ecti(m  through  the  rectum  into  the 
bladder  in  a  rebellious  case  of  cystitis,  and  introduced  a  tube 
for  the  passage  of  urine.  Witliin  a  few  days  a  very  considerable 
amount  of  calculous  material  formed  on  the  tube  and  made  it 
diflicult  of  withdrawal.  This  was  repeated  several  times  in  the 
course  of  the  case.  lielief  failed  after  about  six  weeks'  trial, 
and  apparently  on  this  account. 

Dr.  Sands  remarked  that  he  thought  it  quite  likely  stone 
could  form  within  a  few  weeks,  but  this  was  not  perfectly  evi- 
dent in  Dr.  Otis's  case.  Dr.  Otis  himself  had  failed  to  discover 
it  in  the  first  place,  and,  therefore,  it  might  have  been  overlooked 
some  time  before,  and  still  have  been  present. 

Dr.  A.  C.  Post  remembered  that  when  it  was  customary  to 
treat  strictures  by  external  urethrotomy,  and  to  leave  the  cathe- 
ter in  for  some  time,  the  instrument  would,  within  a  few  days, 
become  pretty  well  incrusted  with  calculous  matter. 

Dr.  Otis  remarked  that  when  he  related  this  case  to  Dr.  Pe- 
ters, the  latter  said  he  had  seen  but  one  ease  in  which  there  was 
known  to  be  very  rapid  formation  of  stone.  It  was  in  the  case 
of  a  relative,  and  vi'ithin  two  weeks  the  stone  reached  the  size 
mentioned  by  Dr.  Otis. 

Dr.  Weir  had  removed  a  hair-pin  from  the  bladder  of  a  girl 
six  weeks  alter  its  introduction,  and  the  amount  of  phosphatic 
material  which  had  formed  on  it  was  found  to  weigh  forty-five 
grains.  He  had  seen  a  case  with  Dr.  Abbe  in  which  the  amount 
of  phosphatic  material  deposited  on  a  foreign  body,  which  had 
remained  in  the  bladder  of  a  man  for  sis  months,  was  equal  to 
one  hundred  and  seventy  or  one  hundred  and  eighty  grains.  He 
thought  that  the  greater  number  of  so-called  re-formations  of 
calculi  owed  their  appearance  to  a  nucleus  of  an  old  calculus 
left  in  the  bladder. 

Abscess  of  the  Liver. — Dr.  A.  B.  Ball  related  the  follow- 
ing case  as  showing  the  readiness  with  which  even  a  very  large 
abscess  of  the  liver  might  be  entirely  overlooked  during  life:  A 
man  was  brought  to  St.  Luke's  Hospital,  said  to  have  typhoid 
fever.  There  was  no  evidence  of  this  disease,  however,  except 
the  presence  of  fever.  The  patient  was  also  delirious.  Both 
pleural  cavities  were  about  half  full  of  fluid,  and  there  was  also 
some  pericardial  effusion.  The  symptoms  were  not  sufficiently 
urgent  to  demand  tapping.  He  lived  but  a  few  days  after  ad- 
mission. There  was  found,  at  the  autopsy,  besides  fluid  in  the 
pleural  and  pericardial  cavities,  an  abscess  of  the  liver  contain- 
ing about  a  quart  of  pus.  The  liver  was  not  particularly  en- 
larged. The  abscess  had  been  entirely  overlooked  during  life, 
and,  indeed,  it  was  diflicult  to  understand  how  it  could  have  been 


recognized  under  the  circumstances.  In  connection  with  this 
case  Dr.  Ball  referred  to  that  of  a  man  at  the  same  hospital  who 
recovered  from  an  abscess  of  the  liver,  the  first  case  of  the  kind 
which  he  had  known  to  occur  at  the  hospital.  The  patient's 
general  health  was  pretty  fair,  but  he  was  emaciated,  rather  sal- 
low, and  complained  of  pain  over  the  region  of  the  liver,  which 
was  evidently  due  to  a  perihepatitis.  Abscess  being  suspected, 
he  was  aspirated  at  the  seat  of  the  pain,  but  no  pus  was  with- 
drawn. After  two  or  three  weeks,  bulging  occurred  between 
the  ninth  and  tenth  ribs  on  the  right  side,  and  there  was  an 
obscure  sense  of  fluctuation.  He  was  again  aspirated,  and  this 
time  about  a  pint  of  blood-colored  pus  was  withdrawn.  Tlie  cav- 
ity rapidly  filled  again,  and  after  two  days  the  abscess  was  laid 
freely  open  and  dressed  with  Lister  dressing,  excepting  the 
spray.  A  very  large  amount  of  pus  discharged,  and  the  man 
entirely  recovered.  No  decomposition  of  the  pus  took  place, 
and  there  was  at  no  time  any  elevation  of  temperature  except 
just  before  the  second  aspiration  was  made. 
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A  STATED  meeting  was  held  February  6,  1883,  Dr.  C.  C. 
Lee,  President,  in  the  chair. 

Flat  Spon'ges  for  use  in  Abdominal  Surgery. — Dr.  W.  T. 
LusK  presented  some  soft,  flat  sponges,  and  briefly  alluded  to 
their  advantages  in  abdominal  surgery,,  especially  in  retaining 
the  intestines  in  position,  and  preventing  the  escape  of  liquid 
material  into  the  abdominal  cavity.  These  sponges  being  but 
little  in  demand,  it  was  difficult  to  obtain  them  at  the  drug- 
stores. In  order  to  meet  the  special  wants  of  ovariotomists, 
Mr.  Angelo,  corner  of  Thirty-first  Street  and  Fourth  Avenue, 
had  sent  for  a  large  supply. 

Modification  of  Freund's  Operation  foe  Removal  of  the 
Uterus. — Dr.  W.  G.  Wyi.ie,  by  invitation,  narrated  a  case  as 
follows:  The  patient,  a  woman,  sixty-five  years  of  age,  who  had 
never  borne  children,  was  sent  to  him  last  summer,  sufiEering 
from  uterine  haBmorrhage  of  about  one  year's  duration.  The 
menopause  had  .J)een  passed  about  nine  years  before.  The  pa- 
tient was  very  nervous,  but  well-nourished  and  apparently  in 
good  health.  The  hiemorrhage  of  late  had  become  more  severe, 
and  she  suttered  from  neuralgic  pain  extending  upward  on  the 
riglit  side,  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  uterus.  Upon  physical 
examination,  the  vagina  was  found  to  be  small,  the  cervix  rather 
large,  and  the  uterus  three  and  a  half  inches  in  depth.  Consid- 
erable haemorrhage  followed  the  withdrawal  of  the  sound. 
Slight  dilatation  was  made,  and  the  uterine  cavity  was  curetted, 
bringing  away  quite  a  mass  of  broken-down  tissue,  which  was 
not  examined  microscopically.  The  case  was  supposed  to  be 
one  of  so-called  granulations  of  the  lining  membrane,  or  possi- 
bly of  malignant  disease.  Hfomorrhage  ceased  for  two  months 
after  the  curetting,  and  pain  was  relieved  to  some  degree.  The 
patient  wlas  then  seen  also  by  Dr.  Sims,  who  believed  that  she 
was  suffering  simply  from  granular  degeneration  of  the  lining 
membrane  of  the  uterus,  and  that  Dr.  Wylie  had  probably 
failed  to  remove  all  of  the  granulations  at  the  former  curetting. 
Dr.  Wylie  then  dilated  the  cavity  a  second  time,  and  curetted 
it  thoroughly.  Dr.  Welch  examined  a  piece  of  tissue,  about  the 
size  of  a  pea,  which  had  been  removed,  and  pronounced  it  un- 
doubted epithelioma.  Pain  and  hemorrhage  were  again  largely 
relieved  for  about  a  month  after  the  second  operation.  The 
patient  consented  to  an  operation  for  removal  of  the  uterus 
about  three  weeks  ago,  and  entered  Bellevue  Hospital.  Dr. 
Lusk  and  Dr.  Polk  saw  her  in  consultation  with  regard  to 
whether  it  were  best  to  remove  the  uterus  through  the  vagina 
or  through  the  abdominal  walls.  As  the  vagina  was  atrophied, 
and  as  it  would  be  difficult  in  operating  by  that  method  to  de- 
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termine,  as  the  operation  proceeded,  whether  the  tissues  out- 
side of  the  uterus  were  involved  in  the  cancerous  disease.  Dr. 
Wylie  decided  to  make  the  abdominal  incision.  Expecting  to 
meet  with  considerable  fat,  and,  on  account  of  senile  atrophy, 
with  immobility,  as  the  operation  proceeded,  it  was  tliought  im- 
possil)lc  to  carry  out  Freund's  method  j)erfectly,  and  the  fol- 
lowing procedure,  which  it  was  believed  would  recpiire  nut 
more  than  half  the  time,  was  adopted.  The  incision  extende<l 
from  the  umbilicus  down  nearly  to  the  pubes.  The  uterus  was 
moderately  pressed  against  the  abdominal  wall  by  a  Sims's  re- 
positor,  introduced  into  the  cavity,  and  held  by  an  assistant. 
On  account  of  the  bulkiness  of  the  fat  and  the  distended  intes- 
tines, it  was  necessary  to  lay  the  latter  on  the  abdominal  wall. 
The  body  of  tlio  uterus  was  then  grasped  with  a  strong  forcep.f, 
and  turned  from  side  to  side  by  another  assistant  as  occasion 
required.  By  means  of  a  simple  curved  needle  in  a  holder  held 
in  the  right  hand,  wliilo  the  left  served  to  receive  the  point  of 
the  needle  and  protect  the  intestines,  etc.,  two  ligatures  were 
tied  round  the  broad  ligaments,  one  just  outside  of  the  ovary, 
dipping  below  the  round  ligament,  and  the  other  nearer  the 
body  of  the  uterus.  Afterward  a  cork,  fastened  to  the  end  of  a 
stick,  was  then  passed  up  tlie  vagina,  and  pressure  was  made  in 
Douglas's  cul-de-sac,  lifting  the  uterus  upward.  A  trocar  was 
passed  from  above  down  through  the  ti.ssues  into  the  cork  held 
firmly  below  in  Douglas's  cul-de-sac,  and  the  end  of  the  cannula 
was  brought  out  at  the  vulva.  Beforehand,  a  long  loop  of  very 
strong  silk  (soft  wire  would  have  been  better)  had  been  fixed  in 
a  hollow  piece  of  hard  rubber  just  the  length  of  the  vagina, 
so  that  the  lower  ends  of  the  loop  could  be  attached  to  an  6cra- 
seur,  and  made  to  tighten  the  loop  at  the  upper  end  of  the  tube 
where  it  came  out  of  the  tube  on  its  anterior  surface  just  below 
tlie  end.  By  means  of  a  small  wire  passed  down  through  tlie 
{■annula  of  the  trocar,  this  loop  was  drawn  up  through  Douglas's 
cul-de-sac  into  the  abdomen,  and  held  by  an  assistant,  while  the 
broad  ligaments  were  cut  between  the  ligatures  placed  in  them, 
and  the  bladder  separated  from  the  anterior  wall  of  the  uterus 
down  to  the  vaginal  junction.  The  loop  was  then  passed  over 
the  body  of  the  uterus  and  slipped  down  to  the  vagina  below, 
while  it  was  being  tightened  by  the  6craseur,  worked  by  an 
assistant  at  the  outlet  of  the  vagina.  At  tlie  same  time,  the 
uterus  was  held  upward  by  strong  forccjis  clasping  the  fundus. 
The  object  of  this  loop  ligature  being  to  ligate  all  vessels  not 
included  in  the  outside  ligature,  first  put  in  the  broad  ligaments 
and  to  grasp  the  upper  end  of  the  vagina  just  below  the  cervix, 
so  that,  when  the  whole  uterus  was  enucleated,  there  would  be 
no  bleediug  points,  and  only  three  ligatures  left.  Wlien  the  loop 
was  tightened,  the  bleeding  was  entirely  stopped.  By  means  of 
curved  scissors,  the  uterus  was  readily  cut  oft"  just  above  the 
loop  ligature.  It  M'as  then  discovered  that  a  .small  part  of  the 
cervix  had  been  included  in  the  loop,  and  the  uterus  cut  off  just 
at  the  vaginal  junction.  There  was  no  bleeding  at  this  time; 
but,  in  attempting  to  elevate  the  stump  with  a  large  pair  of 
forceps,  the  loop  ligature  slipped  up  over  the  stump.  It  was 
withdrawn  from  the  vagina  and  the  cork  plug  put  in,  and  the 
stump  pushed  upward,  and,  the  cork  being  quite  large,  the 
up])er  end  of  the  vagina  was  put  on  the  stretch  and  distended. 
While  the  stump  was  held  up  and  steadied,  by  means  of  the 
same  curved  needle  used  on  the  broad  ligaments,  armed  with 
a  ligature  and  held  in  Sims's  necdlc-foreep.s,  two  ligatures  were 
jiassed  on  either  side  of  the  stump,  dipping  down  into  the  vagina 
in  close  proximity  to  the  cervix.  Alter  these  were  tied  and  the 
cavity  cleansed,  one  bleeding  point  was  found  in  the  left  broad 
ligament,  a  short  distance  from  the  ligature  just  tied.  A  third 
ligature  was  passed  from  before  backward  with  the  curved 
needle,  and,  when  tied,  all  bleeding  ceased.  The  cork  plug 
held  by  the  assistant  pushing  up  the  stump  made  the  passing  of 


the  ligatures  easy,  and  lessened  very  mnch  the  risk  of  including 
the  ureters  in  the  ligatures. 

The  uteru.s,  upon  examination,  was  found  entirely  free  from 
cancer,  except  the  lining  of  the  body,  which  was  pretty  well 
covered  by  a  growth  that  filled  and  somewhat  distended  the 
cavity,  and  the  point  of  excision  was  full  half  an  inch  or  more 
below  the  lowest  part  diseased.  The  small  part  of  the  atrophied 
cervix  left  as  a  stump  was  found  perfectly  healtli)',  and  it  was 
decided  not  to  remove  it.  After  waiting  some  time,  to  be  sure 
that  no  points  were  bleeding,  a  drainage  tube  was  put  in  and 
the  wound  was  closed,  and  the  operation  completed  in  about 
one  hour  and  forty-five  minutes,  with  the  patient  in  good  con- 
dition. Three  hours  later  she  came  out  from  the  anesthetic, 
and  had  a  good  pulse  of  90.  She  was  clear  mentally,  and  did 
perfectly  well  during  the  first  twenty-six  hours  after  the  opera- 
tion, the  temperature  not  rising  above  101°  Fahr.,  nor  the  pulse 
above  108.  At  the  end  of  tliat  time  she  became  slightly  de- 
lirious, picked  at  the  bed-clotljing,  and  complained  of  dryness 
of  the  throat;  there  was  slight  dilatation  of  the  pupils,  the  res- 
piration and  the  pulse  became  more  rapid,  and  .she  died  thirty- 
six  Iiours  after  the  operation.  The  patient,  being  addicted  to 
the  use  of  opium,  received  one  hundred  minims  of  Magendie's 
solution  in  the  twenty-four  hours,  and,  by  mistake,  also  a  twelfth 
of  a  grain  of  atropine  in  divided  doses,  which  might  in  part 
account  for  certain  of  tlie  symptoms,  but  Dr.  Wylie  could 
hardly  believe  it  could  have  been  the  cause  of  death,  nor  was 
anything  found  at  the  post-mortem  examination  which  would 
account  for  the  fatal  issue.  Peritonitis  was  not  apparent,  and 
there  had  been  no  hiemorrhage.  Dr.  Welch  had  examined  the 
specimen,  and  pronounced  it  epithelioma. 

Dr.  LrsK  remarked  tliat  there  was  one  important  point 
connected  with  the  case  which  Dr.  Wylie  had  not  mentioned, 
namely,  that  it  was  one  of  undoubted  primary  epithelioma  of 
the  uterus — a  condition  which  some  pathologists  of  large  experi- 
ence doubted  ever  existed.  Freund  found  that  by  means  of 
pressure  with  the  colpeurynter  for  a  week  before  the  operation 
tlie  uterus  could  be  elevated  even  as  high  as  the  umbilicus.  At 
the  time  of  the  operation  the  ordinary  vaginal  tampon  was  in- 
troduced, and,  with  the  uterus  thus  lifted  above  the  brim  of  the 
pelvis,  one  of  the  difficulties  of  extirpation  was  removed. 

Dr.  Wylie  said  he  could  fully  appi'cciate  thti  advantage  of 
the  procedure,  and,  wliile  he  had  not  then  heard  of  its  being 
practiced  by  Freund,  he  thought  of  resorting  to  tampons  iu  the 
present  case  to  render  the  uterus  more  movable,  but  she  was  so 
nervous  that  he  decided  not  to  do  so.  During  the  past  few 
months  he  had  several  opportunities  to  observe  how  quickly  and 
decidedly  forcible  traction  ujjward  on  the  uterus  during  opera- 
tion was  followed  by  shock,  and  he  thought  that  this  might  be 
very  much  lessened,  if  not  obviated,  by  getting  the  uterus  accus- 
tomed to  being  forcibly  elevated  before  operating. 

Dr.  3.  E.  J.vxvKiN  remarked  that  it  was  a  difficult  matter  to 
apply  the  third  ligature  in  the  manner  practiced  by  Freund  for 
controlling  hromorrhage  from  the  uterine  arteries,  whereas  the 
method  adopted  by  Dr.  Wylie  would  seem  to  be  very  easy  of 
application  and  quite  efficacious.  In  a  case  in  which  he  per- 
formed the  operation  he  made  use  of  the  former  method,  and 
experienced  considerable  difficulty  in  carrying  it  out.  In. reply 
to  a  question  by  the  President,  he  said  that  his  own  patient  die<l 
at  the  end  of  thirty-six  hours. 

The  PiiEsiDENT  remarked  that  he  knew  of  no  other  ease  in 
New  York  in  which  the  operation  had  not  terminated  fatally. 
The  danger  of  a  fatal  issue  in  these  eases  was  enhanced  by  the 
fact  that,  owing  to  the  usual  effects  of  malignant  disease  upon 
the  general  health,  the  patient  was  leas  able  to  withstand  pri- 
mary and  secondary  shock  than  where  the  operation  was  done 
for  non-roalignant  diseaite. 
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The  proper  field  for  liysterectomy,  as  liad  been  suggested 
by  Dr.  Polk  at  a  previous  lueeting  of  the  society,  seemed  to 
him  to  be  limited  to  sach  cases  as  surcomatous  growths,  where 
•  the  disease  was  confined  to  the  uterus  itself  and  was  not  in 
danger  of  recurring  after  the  operation,  and  where  the  patient's 
general  condition  was  not  depraved  from  the  constitutional 
effects  of  the  disease,  and  was  better  able  to  withstand  the 
dangers  incident  to  the  operation  itself.  The  mortality  attend- 
ing Freund's  operation,  as  reported  by  all  surgeons  except  by 
the  author  himself,  had  been  so  great  that  American  physicians 
had  little  confidence  in  it. 

Nepheectomy  in  a  Case  of  Single  Kidney  :  Methods  of 
Diagnosis. — Ur.  Polk  narrated  a  case  of  tliis  sort.  [Dr.  Polk's 
paper  will  be  found  in  this  journal  for  February  17th,  p.  171.] 

The  case  was  made  the  special  subject  for  discussion  at  the 
next  meeting  of  the  society. 

Henry  J.  Garriodes,  M.  D., 

B.  F.  Dawson,  M.  D., 

Frank  P.  Foster,  M.  D.,  ex-officio, 

Committee  on  Publication. 


PATnOLOGICAL   SOCIETY    OF   PHILADELPHIA. 

A  regular  meeting  was  held  .January  11,  1883,  Dr.  James 
Tyson,  President,  in  the  chair. 

CoNDTLOMATons  TuMOR  OF  THE  Labium. — E.xlubited  by  Dr. 

Nanorede   for  Dr.   C.  M.  Seltzer.     Mrs.   contracted 

syphilis  nine  years  ago  from  her  first  husband.  Has  had  specific 
treatment  at  intervals,  but  never  prolonged  beyond  a  few  weeks 
each  time.  Condylomata  and  ulcerations  around  the  vulva, 
anus,  and  perineal  region  were  first  noticed  about  three  years 
ago.  She  first  came  under  his  observation  and  treatment  June 
1,  1882,  at  which  time  symptoms  of  her  disease  were  very  pro- 
nounced, such  as  cachexia,  nervousness,  nocturnal  headache, 
ulcers  on  various  portions  of  the  body,  numerous  condylomata, 
of  which  the  .specimen  exhibited  was  the  largest,  being  a  cauli- 
flower-like excrescence  springing  from  the  left  labium  raajus, 
having  a  pedicle  about  two  and  a  half  inches  broad.  The  cli- 
toris was  hypertrophied,  forming  a  knob  one  inch  in  diameter. 
There  was  urinary  incontinence,  and,  consequently,  severe  ex- 
coriations of  the  external  genitnls.  Potass,  iod.  and  hydrarg. 
bichlorid.  were  given,  upon  which  there  was  pronounced  sys- 
temic improvement.  Local  treatment  failed  to  remove  the  con- 
dylomata ;  hence,  on  the  13th  of  November,  two  double  ligalures 
were  passed  through  the  pedicle  of  tlie  largest  so  as  to  divide  it 
into  three  parts;  they  were  then  tied  tightly,  and  the  mass  re- 
moved and  the  stump  cauterized  with  nitric  acid.  Tlie  clitoris 
was  so  sensitive,  even  under  profound  antesthesia,  that  it  was 
thougljt  best  not  to  remove  it.  Tlie  patient  made  a  good  re- 
covery in  ten  days,  including  the  cure  of  the  urinary  inconti- 
nence. Her  second  husband,  to  whom  she  had  been  married 
about  six  years,  had  no  evidence  of  having  syphilis.  Her  only 
child  by  her  first  husband  had  stricture  of  the  rectum  and  obsti- 
nate fissure  of  the  aims,  improvement  of  which  only  began  upon 
the  recognition  of  their  specific  origin,  and  the  conscciuent  line  of 
treatment.  Dr.  Nancrede  suggested  tliat  this  specimen  be  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Morbid  Growths,  since  two  some- 
what similar  specimens,  which  were  myxomatous  fibromata,  had 
been  presented  by  Drs.  Formad  and  Baer.  Although  not  due, 
as  in  this  instance,  to  the  irritntion  of  some  sore  or  abrasion 
by  the  discharges,  etc.,  in  a  syphilitic,  yet  probably  their  histo- 
logical structure  was  identioah 

Small  Tumor  of  the  Head  of  xnE  Pancreas. — Pre.'iented 
by  Dr.  E.  T.  Beuen.  The  mass  herewith  exhibited  occupies 
the  head  of  the  pancreas,  and  is  about  as  large  as  a  pullet's 
egg — 1.  e.,  about  two  and  a  half  inches  in  diameter.     When  re- 


moved from  the  cadaver,  it  was  clo.sely  adherent  to  the  common 
bile  duct.  The  growth  is  of  a  colloid  nature,  but  its  liistological 
character  is  as  yet  unsettled  by  microscopic  examination.  There 
were  no  secondary  deposits  in  any  other  viscera,  as  is  the  rule 
iu  colloid  growths.  The  patient  was  a  male,  aged  sixty  five 
years.  For  two  years  prior  to  date  of  his  death  there  had  been 
intermittent  attacks  of  jaundice.  This  had  been  attributed  to 
catarrh  of  the  biliary  duct,  which  had  developed  itself  during 
an  attack  of  malaria.  Tlie  case  was  under  his  care  for  two 
months.  At  first  the  symptoms  of  chills  and  fever  led  to  treat- 
ment for  malaria,  but,  as  the  jaundice  gradually  deepened,  treat- 
ment for  the  supposed  catarrhal  state  of  the  bile  duct  was  in- 
stituted. The  futility  of  a  well-directed  and  usually  successful 
treatment  was  the  special  indication  of  some  more  substantial 
cause.  Hepatic  trouble  or  biliary  calculi  were  readily  excluded 
in  this  case,  but  there  was  nothing  to  fasten  suspicion  on  the 
pancreas.  There  was  constipation,  with  clay-colored  stooLs. 
There  was  a  febrile  movement  of  a  hectic  type — the  so-c.illed 
hepatic  fever,  accompanied  by  irregular  chills.  The  intestinal 
indigestion,  so  valuable  a  symptom  in  many  cases  of  pancre.itic 
disease,  was  not  marked.  Indeed,  without  exception,  the  nega- 
tive results  of  the  clinical  record  were  of  the  most  discouraging 
character.  The  case  was  presented  because  each  case  of  pan- 
creatic disease  ought  to  be  recorded,  so  that  many  cases  viewed 
collectively  might  contribute  to  the  clearness  of  a  future  dis- 
tinct picture  of  pancreatic  disease. 

Dr.  Formad  said  that  he  had  now  on  record  the  notes  of  five 
or  six  cases  of  cancer  of  the  pancreas  with  marked  JMundice 
where  he  had  made  the  autopsy.  It  seemed  to  him  that  the 
jaundice  was  most  persistent  in  primary  pancreatic  carcinoma 
from  pressure  on  the  bile  duct.  He  was  present  at  the  autopsy 
of  this  case,  and  did  not  think  that  the  tumor  was  carcinoma- 
tous, as  there  would  then  probably  have  been  secondary  growths 
in  the  liver.     The  growth  was  probably  a  cystic  colloid. 

Dr.  Bruen  would  like  to  call  the  attention  of  the  society  to 
the  fact  that  he  had,  about  a  month  ago,  presented  a  specimen 
of  carcinoma  of  the  pancreas,  and  had  then  referred  at  lengtli 
to  some  forty  cases  of  jaundice  due  to  primary  carcinoma  of  the 
head  of  the  pancreas,  lately  reported  by  another  observer.  From 
these  records  it  was  demonstrable  that  jaundice  was  an  invari- 
able symptom  of  primary  hard  carcinoma  of  the  head  of  the 
pancreas,  while  it  was  uncommon  when  the  disease  was  second 
ary,  or  aflected  other  parts  of  the  organ. 

Diaphragmatic  Hernia. — Exhibited  by  Dr.  James  Tyson. 
The  patient  from  whom  these  specimens  were  removed  was  a 
German,  between  twenty-seven  and  twenty-eight  years  of  age. 
He  first  consulted  Dr.  Tyson  June  21,  1880.  He  had  then  been 
ailing  since  February,  1878,  and  had  been  unable  to  work 
in  tliat  time.  At  the  date  referred  to  he  was  stretching, 
when  his  wife  suddenly  pretended  to  tickle  him.  He  quickly 
threw  down  his  arms,  and  at  that  moment  felt  a  sensation  of 
"  pain  on  the  left  side  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  heart."  At  the 
same  time  he  felt  faint  and  cold.  In  five  or  ten  minutes  these 
sensations  passed  away,  but  he  remained  very  much  fright- 
ened. When  first  visited,  he  complained  of  shortness  of  bre.ith 
and  heating  of  his  heart,  although  the  latter  was  better  when 
he  was  quiet.  He  could  not  even  walk  across  the  floor  without 
becoming  completely  out  of  breath,  but  he  said  he  was  not 
short  (if  breath  when  the  accident  first  occurred.  He  had  also 
a  peculiar  puffing  expiration,  which  did  not  occur,  however, 
with  every  act  of  expiration,  but  once  in  four  or  five.  This  was 
so  characteristic  that  one  of  his  friends,  to  whom  Dr.  Tyson  sent 
him,  spoke  of  him  as  his  "  pufiing  German."  There  was  no  cough. 
Physical  examination  revealed,  on  inspection,  almost  total  ab- 
sence of  movement  of  the  chest-wall  in  the  upper  half,  the 
respiration  being  almost  purely  abdominal.     The  upper  percus- 
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sion  border  of  the  lieart  corresponded  with  tlie  junction  of  tlie 
third  rib  with  the  stenium,  and  the  right  border  with  the  mid- 
dle of  the  sternum.  The  apex  beat  was  in  ifs  normal  position, 
but  was  more  diffuse  than  in  a  strictly  normal  state.  Pulmo- 
nary percussion  appeared  normal  except  below  tlie  left  scapula, 
where  res<inance  was  less  than  in  the  corresponding  situation  in 
the  right  side.  Vocal  fremitus  was,  however,  impaired  over 
the  whole  of  the  left  lung.  Thei'e  were  no  abnormal  cardiac 
murmurs.  His  pulse  was  72  after  the  ex.amination  was  over. 
ITo  was  treated  at  various  times  with  digitalis,  bromide  of  potas- 
sium, chloral,  tonics,  etc.,  and  even  a  blister  was  ])ut  over  his 
heart,  with  the  view  that  there  was  some  cardiac  or  pericardial 
affection,  although  tlie  physical  signs  were  wanting.  There 
was  no  improvement,  although  at  times  the  dyspnoea,  which  was 
the  most  distressing  symptom,  seemed  somewhat  less;  but  it 
always  interfered  with  any  exercise  whatever.  He  would  walk 
souiotimcshalfamile  with  great  difficulty.  Notwithstanding  this, 
ho  was  encouraged  to  take  exercise.  His  sleep  was  unsatisfac- 
tory ;  he  would  dream,  and  wake  up  in  a  great  fright.  He  could 
always  lie  upon  his  left  side  with  more  comfort  than  upon  his 
right.  He  continued  under  observation  for  a  year.  In  the  latter 
part  of  August,  1881,  ho  seemed  a  little  better.  After  that  Dr. 
Tyson  heard  nothing  of  him  until  he  learned  of  his  death, 
which  occurred  Deqember  15,  18S2,  from  obstruction.  At  the 
autopsy  it  was  ascertained  that  about  twenty  inches  of  the  large 
intestine,  witli  its  corresponding  mesentery  and  almost  the  whole 
omentum,  liad  ascended  through  the  oesophageal  opening  of  the 
diaphragm  into  the  left  i)leural  sac,  encroaching  upon  the  space 
occupied  by  the  left  lung  until  the  latter  was  compressed  into 
the  apex  of  the  left  pleural  sac  and  was  reduced  to  a  cylindroid 
mass  about  fifteen  centimetres  in  length  and  half  as  many  in 
diameter.  There  was  no  hernial  sac,  the  opening  being  that  for 
the  oesophagus.  The  case  would,  therefore,  be  technically  called 
one  of  hernia  diaphrar/matica  spuria.  The  heart  was  displaced 
to  tlio  right,  but  was  otherwise  normal;  the  liver  was  slightly 
fatty,  but  the  other  viscera  were  normal.  It  is  not  unlikely,  at 
the  moment  referred  to  in  the  history  when  the  patient  threw 
down  his  arms,  that  a  small  portion  of  the  omentum  or  mesen 
tery  slipped  through  the  oesophageal  opening,  and  that  subse- 
quently, and  more  or  less  gradually,  the  vacuum  tendency  of  the 
pleural  sac  in  each  act  of  respiration  caused  the  remainder  of 
the  ma.ss  to  bo  drawn  in  until  the  entire  cavity  was  occuiiied. 
This  accounts  for  the  fact  that  there  was  no  dyspncea  at  the 
beginning,  but  that  it  gradually  increased  as  the  thoracic  space 
was  intruded  upon.  In  volume  Isxxi,  1882,  of  Virchow's  '"Ar- 
chiv"  there  was  an  exhaustive  article  on  Diapliragmatic  Hernia, 
in  which  two  hundred  and  ninety-one  ca^es  are  collated.  In  a 
somewhat  hasty  examination  of  tliis  i)aper  Dr.  Tyson  had  been 
unable  to  discover  a  single  case  so  long  under  observation  as 
this— nearly  four  years.  Many  cases  were  discovered  at  the 
autopsy,  and  had  been  unsuspected  ;  others  were  congenital,  and 
others  were  tr.aumatic. 

Dr.  FouMAD  rebited  some  facts  confirmatory  of  the  history 
given  by  Dr.  Tyson. 

Dr.  BnuEN  asked  if  there  had  been  any  hiccough.  If  so,  was 
there  any  dysphagia  with  solid  food?  Finally,  did  the  physical 
signs  suggest  pneumothorax  ? 

Dr.  KoBRKTS  made  some  remarks  with  reference  to  the 
diagnosis  and  to  the  possibility  of  laparotomy  in  similar  cases. 
He  also  asked  whether  the  symptoms  just  preceding  death  were 
those  of  strangulation. 

Dr.  Davis  referred  to  thirst  as  a  prominent  symptom,  ac- 
cording to  Lawrence. 

Dr.  Tyson  replied  that.  Dr.  Forraad  had  told  him  that  there 
was  decided  hiccougli.  Tliere  was  no  trne  tympany  with  the 
absence  of  the  vocal  fremitus.    Nothing  gave  rise  to  any  sus- 


picion of  its  true  nature.    Thirst  was  marked.    There  was  no 
dysphagia. 

Ulcki:  of  the  Stomacr  in  the  Anterior  Wall;  Adhesions 
TO  THE  Abdominal  Wall;  H^mobkhages  and  Pain;  Dkath 
FROM  Morphine  Habit. — Exhibited  by  .J.  H.  Musser,  M.  D. 
He  was  indebted  to  Dr.  J.  Henry  Musser,  of  Lancaster  Co.,  for 
the  privilege  of  presenting  this  specimen.  The  following  history 
was  abstracted  from  his  notes:  .J.  J.,  aged  seventy-one  years, 
millwright.  Fourteen  years  before  Ids  death  he  was  attended 
by  the  doctor  for  hasmatemesis,  occurring  after  three  days  of 
nausea.  Over  a  pint  of  blood  was  vomited,  and  considerable 
was  discharged  by  stool  the  next  day.  In  ten  days  he  returned 
to  work,  and  enjoyed  good  health  for  two  years,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  occasional  attacks  of  indigestion.  Then  a  recurrence  of 
nausea,  followed  by  a  profuse  discharge  of  blood  j)er  anum,  oc- 
curred. Ho  made  a  full  recovery,  but  pain  after  eating  was  now 
noticed.  Two  years  subsequently  he  bled  very  much  from  a 
wound  of  the  foot;  was  much  prostrated  thereliy.  This  was 
succeeded  by  severe  pain  after  eating,  with  marked  epigastric 
tenderness.  The  constant  use  of  narcotics  alone  gave  him  relief. 
November,  1873,  he  was  again  under  Dr.  J.  Henry  Musser's  care, 
and  was  treated  for  gastric  ulcer,  without  any  avail,  save  when 
he  exhibited  narcotics.  Ho  resorted  to  the  use  of  morphia,  and 
continued  its  use  during  the  remainder  of  his  life.  Change  of 
diet  did  not  influence  the  pain,  and  he  partook  of  a  laborer's  fare. 
In  1877,  a  small  tumor  to  the  left  of  and  several  inches  above 
the  umbilicus — hard,  tender,  and  apparently  involving  the  ab- 
dominal wall — was  discovered.  For  several  years  he  worked  in  a 
country  saw-mill,  using  one  drachm  of  morphine  a  month.  Heavy 
lifting  aggravated  his  pain.  August,  1882,  the  doctor  was  again 
called  in,  to  find  the  patient  confined  to  bed,  much  emaciated, 
and  with  complete  anorexia.  Death  took  place  three  weeks 
later,  during  which  time  ho  had  taken  no  nourishment,  but  had 
used  morphine  freely.  lie  took  tlie  drug  from  habit,  £s  his  friends 
thought  that  ho  suffered  but  little  pain.  The  only  anatomical 
alteration  noted  at  the  autopsy  was  the  change  in  the  stomach. 
The  organ  was  enlarged  and  contracted  (hour-glass)  toward  its 
fundus.  The  anterior  wall,  one  third  of  the  distance  from  the  fun- 
dus, and  at  the  [loint  of  constriction,  was  adherent  to  the  abdomi- 
nal parietes  to  the  left  of  the  median  line,  three  inches  above 
the  umbilicus.  Opposite  to  the  point  of  adhesion  in  the  mucous 
membrane  there  was  a  small  ulcer,  two  lines  deep  and  six  in 
diameter,  with  clean-cut  edges,  a  healthy  floor,  and  surrounded 
by  cicatricial  tissue  for  a  radius  of  one  inch.  Undoubtedly  the 
ulcer  would  have  healed  entirely  had  not  the  morphine  habit  cnt 
off  the  patient. 

Remarks  by  Dr.  -L  H.  Musser  :  It  is  plausible  to  theorize 
that  the  first  hemorrhage,  taken  with  the  profuse  foot  haemor- 
rhage, was  due  to  the  patient  having  been  of  a  hremorrhagic 
diathesis,  and  that  the  second  gastric  hiemorrhago  was  from  the 
same  cause,  and  was  attended  by  a  ha;inorrhagic  infarct,  with 
subsequent  development  of  the  ulcer.  Especially  is  this  possible 
as  it  was  only  after  the  second  ha;niorrhago  that  pain  occurred, 
and  this  symptom  is  never  absent  "except  in  cases  which  ran  a 
rapid  course"  (Da  Costa). 

l)T.  Nascrede  related  the  case  of  a  "  bleeder  "  then  nnder 
his  care,  a  female  infant  only  thirteen  months  old,  where  death 
was  imminent  from  epistaxis. 

Dr.  Dunn  made  some  remarks  on  the  general  subject  of 
hfemophilia  and  its  treatment. 

C.  B.  Naxcrkde,  M.  D.,  Recorder. 


Esmarch's  Bandage  and  Malingering. — It  is  related  in  a  recent 
work  by  Dr.  Deiblieh,  of  the  Austrian  nimy,  ihat  Esmarch's  bandaga 
has  betn  used  in  the  case  of  a  man  who  feigned  a  contracture  of  the 
leg  of  six  years'  standing,  with  the  result  of  detecting  the  itnposture. 
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A   NEW   CAUTERY   BATTERY. 

[We  are  indebted  to  the  "  Scientific  American  "  for  the  following 
abstract,  from  "  L'filectricien,"  as  well  as  for  the  cut  with  which  it  is 
illustrated.] 


M.  Chardon,  a  French  manufacturer  of  electrical  apparatus  for 
medical  and  surgical  purposes,  has  recently  devised  a  pile  which  is  spe- 
cially designed  for  the  cautery,  doing  away  with  some  of  the  serious 
inconveniences  inherent  in  other  piles  of  the  liind  that  have  hitlierto 
been  employed.  In  this  new  apparatus,  which  is  shown  in  the  annexed 
cut,  the  elemeuts  are  inclosed  in  an  easily  transportable  box  or  case, 
and  are  bo  constructed  that  there  shall  be  no  danger  of  the  fluid's 
spilling.  It  takes  but  a  few  minutes  to  mount  and  use  the  cautery, 
and  but  a  few  minutes  also  to  close  up  the  apparatus  again  to  make  it 
transportable. 

The  apparatus  consists  of  a  box,  whose  cover,  S,  and  one  side,  R, 
are  hinged,  and  within  which  is  fixed  a  metallic  support  formed  of 
three  vertical  columns  united  at  their  upper  extremity  by  a  horizontal 
crosspiece.  Into  the  middle  column,  which  carries  a  thread,  enters  a 
screw,  while  into  the  other  two,  which  are  smooth,  enter  two  cylinders, 
H,  that  act  as  .slides.  This  screw  and  these  slides  support,  by  nie.Tns 
of  a  properly  arranged  device,  a  wooden  tablet  on  which  are  fixed  all 
the  pieces  that  are  necessary  for  the  working  of  tlie  apparatus.  The 
head  of  the  screw  traverses  this  tablet  and  terminates  in  a  wheel,  C. 
It  follows,  from  the  well-known  properties  of  the  screw,  that  the  (ab- 
let, which  can  not  revolve  because  of  the  two  slides,  H,  may  be  made 
to  rise  or  descend  by  turning  the  wheel,  C,  in  one  direction  or  the 
other.  Beneath  the  tablet  and  toward  the  extremities,  at  F,  are  situ- 
ated the  zincs  and  carbons.  There  are  three  of  the  former  on  each 
side,  with  four  alternating  carbons.  These  seven  plates  together  do 
not  take  up  much  space  in  the  box,  but  leave  room  for  two  quite  thick 
sheets  of  rubber,  I  I,  and  four  ebonite  trouj;hs.  These  latter  are  of 
different  heights,  those  (L)  containing  the  exciting  liquid  (solution  of 
bichromate  of  potassium  and  sulphuric  acid)  being  nearly  as  high  as 
the  external  case,  and  the  others,  JI,  being  of  about  half  the  height. 

When  it  is  desired  to  use  the  pile,  the  t.ablet  is  raised  by  revolving 
the  screw,  and  the  troughs,  L,  half  full  of  liquid,  are  placed  against 
the  extremities  of  the  box  and  secured  in  position  by  means  of  the 
troughs,  M.  Then,  by  revolving  the  screw  in  the  opposite  direction, 
the  tablet  is  made  to  descend,  and  the  zincs  .and  carbons  are  caused  to 
enter  the  liquid  gently  without  splashing.  If  the  circuit  is  closed,  the 
current  then  begins  to  pass.  The  intensity  of  the  latter  is  regulated 
by  plunging  the  zincs  to  various  depths  into  the  liquid. 

When  the  operation  is  terminated,  andj  it  is  desired  to  carry  the 


pile  to  another  place,  the  tablet  is  raised  high  enough  to  free  the  ex- 
tremities of  the  carbons  and  zincs,  and  the  respective  positions  of  the 
troughs,  L  and  M,  are  changed.  Then,  by  reversing  the  motion  of  the 
screw  so  as  to  cause  the  tablet  to  descend,  the  sheets  of  rubber,  I,  are 
pressed  against  the  edges  of  the  troughs  containing  the  liquid  with 
sufficient  firmness  to  form  hermetical  covers  to  them.  The  case  may 
then  be  closed  preparatory  to  removal.  It  may  be  easily  seen  that  no 
liquid  can  flow  out,  owing  to  the  fact  that  the  troughs  that  contain  it 
are  tightly  closed,  and  that  the  small  portion  that  drips 
from  the  zincs  and  carbons  can  not  injure  the  rest  of  the 
apparatus,  inasmuch  as  it  is  caught  in  the  troughs,  M. 

The  zincs  and  carbons  employed  are  about  fourteen 
centimetres  in  width  in  each  direction.  The  three  zincs 
on  e:ich  side,  as  well  as  the  four  carbons,  are  united  for 
quantity  in  such  a  way  that  two  elements  of  wide  surface 
are  obtained.  The  termhials  that  are  observed  on  the 
upper  side  of  the  tablet  permit  of  employing  at  will  one 
or  the  other  of  the  elements  only.  On  the  contrary,  the 
two  elements  mounted  for  tension  may  be  used  by  at- 
taching the  conducting  wires  to  one  of  the  terminals  of 
each  of  the  elements,  communication  being  established 
on  another  hand  by  a  wide  band  of  metal. 

The  carbons  are  platinized,  and,  toward  their  upper 
part,  are  invested  with  a  layer  of  copper,  to  which  is 
;        soldered  the  strip   of  metal  that   unites  the  four  car- 
bons of  each   element  to  form  a  single  one.     This  ar- 
il       rangement,  which  secures  a  continuity  of  the  contacts, 
-J       is  of  a  nature  to  keep  the  resistance  of  the  pile  con- 
^     ^-'        stant,  and,  consequently,  to  contribute  to  the  constancy 
of  the  currents. 

Although  this  apparatus  has  been  introduced  but  a 
short  time,  it  is  being  used  in  some  of  the  hospitals  at  Lyons,  Mont- 
pellier,  and  Brussels,  and,  if  we  mistake  not,  at  the  Bichat  Hospital  in 
Paris. 

[It  may  be  remarked  that  the  mechanism  for  raising  and  lowering 
the  elements  is  not  wholly  new,  being  nearly  if  not  quite  the  same  as 
has  long  been  employed  by  Mr.  Drescher,  of  New  York.] 


m  i  s  r « 1 1  a  n  g  . 


Phthisis  and  the  Tubercle  Bacillus. — Dr.  T.  Henry  Green  (Phy- 
sician to  Charing  Cross  Hospital,  and  Senior  Assistant  Physician  to 
the  Hospital  for  Cotisumption  and  Diseases  of  the  Chest,  Bronipton), 
in  concluding  a  lecture  on  the  relation  of  this  micro-organism  to  phthi- 
sis, published  in  the  "British  Medical  Journal,"  observes,  with  regard 
to  treatment:  What  is  the  practical  teaching  of  Koch's  discovery  with 
reference  to  the  prevention  and  cure  of  phthisis?  If  our  pathological 
conclusions  be  even  only  partially  true,  they  clearly  indicate,  I  think, 
the  necessity  of  carefully  distinguishing  between  the  bacillus  and  the 
conditions  which  favor  its  influence,  and  of  directing  our  treatment  to 
both.  We  must  endeavor  to  prevent  the  access  of  the  organism,  and, 
if  possible,  to  destroy  it  after  it  has  effected  an  entiance,  and  we  must 
also  strive  to  maintain  a  healthy  condition  of  the  pulmonary  tissues, 
and  thus  prevent  the  occurrence  of  that  tendency  to  apical  stagnation 
which  appears  to  be  such  an  important,  if  not  essential,  factor  in  the 
disease.  The  latter  of  these  indications  i*,  I  believe,  as  important  as 
the  former;  and  it  i.«,  perhaps,  rather  in  danger  of  being  lost  sight  of 
in  the  very  natural  eagerness  with  which  attention  is  now  being  di- 
rected toward  the  bacillus. 

"  Firstly,  then,  with  regard  to  the  condition  of  the  lung  which  fa- 
vors the  influence  of  the  bacillus.  Here  it  is  only  necessary  to  remark 
that  whatever  promotes  a  vigorous  state  of  health  will,  by  improving 
the  condition  of  the  blood,  the  nutrition  of  the  vessels  and  activity  of 
the  circulation,  and  the  exercise  of  the  respiratory  function,  tend  to 
prevent  that  stagnation  and  transudation  in  the  highest  portions  of  the 
lungs,  the  etiological  importance  of  which  we  have  so  especially  in- 
sisted upon.     The  value  of  treatment  which  has  for  its  object  the  ful- 
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fillment  of  these  indications  in  the  prevention  of  phthisis  it  is,  I  believe, 
difficult  to  over-estimate;  and  its  usefulness  is  almost  equally  valuable 
when  the  disease  is  established.  1  can  not  but  think  that,  in  the  mean 
time,  such  treatment  promises  better  results  than  any  attempts  to  at- 
tack the  specific  organisms.  Secondly,  the  tubercle  bacillus.  The 
consideration  of  this  naturally  divides  itself  under  two  heads  :  (a)  the 
prevention  of  its  access,  and  (h)  attempts  to  dwtroy  it  when  the  dis- 
ease is  developed,  (a)  The  prevention  of  the  access  of  the  bacillus. 
The  present  position  of  our  knowledge  appears  to  point  to  the  desira- 
bility of  adopting  measures  for  the  disinfection  and  destruction  of  the 
sputa  of  patients  sufi'ering  from  phthisis;  and  perhaps,  also,  of  the 
alvine  secretions,  when  there  is  any  evidence  of  tuberculous  disease  of 
the  bowel.  It  also  raises  the  question  as  to  how  far  it  is  desirable  to 
allow  individuals  who  are  not  consumptive,  but  who  inherit  a  phthisical 
tendency,  and  especially  when  such  individuals  are  out  of  health,  to  in- 
timately associate  with  those  who  are  suffering  from  the  disease.  If 
our  pathology  conlinues  to  move  on  the  same  lines,  this  subject  may 
become  one  requiring  the  consideration  of  those  who  manage  our  hos- 
pitals, (b)  The  destruction  of  the  bacillus  alter  the  disease  is  estab- 
lished. Attempts  to  do  this  are  made  principally  by  means  of  antisep- 
tic inhalations.  This  is  the  fashionable,  though  perhaps  somewhat 
misdirected,  therapeutics  of  the  day.  A  respirator  charged  with  some 
antiseptic,  such  as  creasote  or  carbolic  acid,  is  now  being  laigely  u..;ed 
in  the  treatment  of  phthisis.  Although  I  should  be  very  sorry  to  un- 
fairly criticise  such  treatment,  I  can  not  but  think  that  the  evidence 
that  its  I'.sefuliiess  is  in  any  nay  dependent  upon  its  destruction  of  the 
bacilli,  or  of  any  infective  substance  which  they  may  originate,  is  want- 
ing. It  seems  to  me  much  more  probable  that  such  inhalaticn",  when 
beneficial,  are  so  mainly  through  the  favorable  influence  which  they 
exercise  upon  the  mucous  membrane  and  secretion  ;  and  when,  as  is  so 
often  the  case,  they  are  combined  with  chlorolorm,  they  will  also  act 
as  direct  sedaiives.  What  we  want  are  cases  of  curly  and  progressive 
phthisis  in  which  antiseptic  treatment  alone,  without  adjuncts,  is  fol- 
lowed by  m!\rkod  ijnprovement.  When  it  can  be  shown,  e.  g.,  that  the 
pyrexia  of  e.irly  phthisis  is  reduced  by  such  treatment,  we  shall  have 
cvidenceof  considerable  value  pointing  to  the  influence  of  the  germicides 
upon  the  bacillus.  We  are  now  making  some  observations  in  this 
direction,  but,  at  present,  with  negative  results.  While,  therefore,  I 
do  not  wish  to  be  understood  to  discourage  the  treatment  of  phthisis 
by  antiseptic  inhalations,  I  think  we  must  be  careful  as  to  the  inter- 
pretation we  put  on  their  results.  The  treatment  of  phthisis  and  of 
other  pulmonary  diseases  by  means  of  medicated  atmosphere  has  been 
greatly  stimulated  by  Koch's  discovery.  Such  treatment  has  undoubt- 
edly been  too  much  neglected  in  the  past,  and  its  prosecution  promites 
the  best  results.  But,  in  the  mean  lime,  I  think  we  have  no  evidence 
that  we  are  able  by  such  means  to  influence  the  tubercle  bacillus;  al- 
though, if  Koch's  investigations  be  trui',  the  discoveiy  of  some  agent 
which,  by  destroying  it,  will  arrest  its  injurious  influence,  is  obviously 
the  greatest  desideratum." 

Cerkbral  Dyspepsia. — In  the  "  British  Medical  Journal,'  Dr.  .John 
S.  Main  strongly  insists  on  the  purely  cerebral  origin  of  many  forms  ol 
dyspepsia,  where  the  patient  is  neither  over-indulgent,  nor  intemperate, 
nor  addicted  to  hui fying  over  meals,  nor  accustomed  to  eat  coarse  or  un- 
wholesome food.  The  cerebral  form  of  dyspepsia  is  well  seen,  in  many 
cases,  where  a  healthy  man,  with  a  good  appetite,  suddenly  receives 
bad  news  when  sitting  down  to  a  meal.  "  But,  perhaps,  of  all  condi- 
tions acting  on  the  brain  in  this  manner,  and  through  the  brain  on  the 
stomach,  no  one  is  more  injurious,  or  more  jarring  to  the  cerebral  ele- 
ments, than  uncertainty,  and  the  worry  caused  by  the  same,  more 
particularly  in  preternaturally  irritable  subjects.  In  fact,  it  is  in  con- 
nection with  this  same  worry  that  the  form  of  dyspepsia  I  have  at 
present  under  consideration  most  frequently  occurs.  The  mind  in 
such  eases  preys  upon  itself;  the  cerebral  elements  seem  to  get  jarred 
and  out  of  gear  :  .and  with  this  condition  the  stomach  sympathizes. 
But,  in  addition  to  worry,  the  habitual  practice  of  calling  into  action 
the  'reserve  fund'  of  the  cerebrum,  as  already  mentioned,  will  bring 
about  the  same  consequences — namely,  cerebral  fatigue  and  exhaus- 
tion, indicated  chiefly  by  preternatural  irritability,  this  condition, 
sooner  or  later,  tailing  upon  the  digestive  organs.     Having  said  this,  it 


is  almost  unnecessary  to  add  that  such  cases  are  most  commonly  met 
with  among  these  who  are  engaged  in  the  hottest  part  of  the  "battle 
of  life,' or 'struggle  for  existence';  and,  again,  among  these,  chiefly 
those  whose  business  or  profession  leads  to  much  anxiety,  uncertainty, 
or  over-stretching  of  the  mental  powers.  In  over-aspiring,  over-ambi- 
tious natures  '  hope  deferred '  may  bring  about  the  same  results  ;  as, 
.according  to  the  biblical  expression, 'it  maketh  the  heart  sick.'  My 
attention  was  drawn  to  several  cases  of  dy.-pepsia,  connected  with  one 
or  other  of  these  conditions,  some  time  ago  ;  and  what  made  me  more 
.-strong  in  my  view  of  these  cases  being  cerebral,  and  not  stomachic  at 
all  in  their  origin,  was  their  obstinacy  under  all  forms  of  natural  treat- 
ment. Latterly  I  have  found  that  the  oidy  treatment  capable  of  doing 
these  cases  any  permanent  good  is  a  change,  in  the  wide  sense  of  the 
term — a  relaxation  from  business  or  study ;  and  as  regards  medicines, 
not  such  as  are  meant  to  act  on  the  stomach  directly,  but  those  meant 
to  act  on  the  cerebrum.  Among  these  I  have  found  the  most  useful  to 
be  the  bromide  of  ammonium,  or  bromide  of  potassium — preferably 
the  former — given  in  a  sulEeient  doso  at  bed-time  to  secure  a  good 
night's  sleep,  this  being  ottcn  very  indifferent,  and  so  tending  to  com- 
plicate the  case  ;  and,  [combined  with  this,  to  be  taken  three  or  four 
times  during  the  day,  such  medicines  as  are  known  to  have  a  building- 
up  effect  on  the  nervous  system.  Among  these,  the  most  useful  being 
phosphorus,  or  the  hypophosphites,  and  cod-liver  oil.  Arsenic  and 
quinine  are  often  also  useful,  and  a  generous  diet  is  alw.iys  indicated. 
Unless  the  stomach  has  passed  into  a  state  of  disease  (whicIT  it  may  do, 
if  overtasked  when  in  this  weakened  state),  any  of  these  medicines 
are  generally  well  borne.  It  will  be  well  to  bear  in  mind,  however, 
that,  if  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  stomach  be  in  a  state  of  irritation, 
([uinine,  arsenic,  phosphorus,  the  hypophosphites,  and  sometimes  even 
cod-liver  oil,  are  generally  inadudssible." 

A  Jddgment  against  the  United  States  Medical  College. — New 
York  Supreme  Court.  Special  Term.  The  People  of  the  Slate  of  New 
York,  Plaintiffs,  against  Robert  A.  Gunn,  Benj.imin  J.  Stow,  Paul  W. 
Allen,  Alexander  Wilder,  Thomas  A.  Grander,  Mark  Niviscn,  and  Den- 
nis E.  Smith,  Defendants.     Judgment,  April  4,  1883. 

This  action  having  been  brought  to  trial  upon  the  issue  of  law 
raised  by  the  plaintiff's'  demurrer  to  the  defendants'  second  defense 
contained  in  their  answer  herein,  and  beginning  with  the  words,  "Sec- 
ond, And  for  a  further  and  separate  dtfense,"  and  ending  at  the  de- 
mand for  judgment :  and  the  said  demurrer  having  been,  by  order  of 
Kcbruary  6,  1883  (settled  and  filed  March  12,  1883),  sustained,  with 
leave  to  defendants  to  answer  over  on  payment  of  costs:  and  the  costs 
having  been  taxed  at  §108.13:  and  the  order  having  provided  further 
that  unless  the  defendants  pay  said  costs  and  amend  their  answer 
within  twenty  days,  plaintiffs  should  have  judgment  absolute  against 
(lefendnnis  as  for  want  of  an  answer:  and  the  defendants  having 
I'aiKd  to  pay  said  costs,  or  amend  said  answer,  wiihiu  the  time  afore- 
said. 

Now,  on  motion  of  Leslie  W.  Russell,  Attorney-General,  attorney 
(or  the  plaintiffs,  it  is 

Adjuthjcd:  That  the  said  defendants  are  not  and  have  not  been  in- 
corporated as  a  me  liciil  cnllegi',  with  the  franchises  or  powers  of  a 
medical  college:  and  that  the  said  United  States  Meoical  College, 
mentioned  in  the  complaint,  is  not  and  never  has  been  incorporated  as 
a  medical  or  surgical  college,  and  does  not  possess  the  powers  or  fran- 
chises of  a  medical  college: 

And  it  is  further  Adjudged :  That  the  defendants,  and  each  of  them 
and  all  persons  acting  with  or  under  them  or  any  of  them,  be  and  they 
hereby  arc  enjiined  and  restrained  from  acting,  or  assuming  to  act,  as 
an  incorporated  medical  or  surgical  college,  and  from  usurping,  or  exer- 
cising the  pi'wer,  functions,  or  franchises  of  an  incorporated  medical  or 
surgical  college :  and  from  maintaining  or  assuming  to  maintain,  for 
gain  or  otherwise,  a  medical  or  surgical  college:  and  from  granting 
diplomas  or  certificates  of  giaduaiion  to  medical  students  or  practi- 
tioners, purporting  to  be  granted  by  a  medical  or  surgical  college:  and 
that  the  plaintiffs.  The  People  of  ihe  State  of  New  York,  recover  of  the 
defendants,  Robert  A.  Gunn,  Benjamin  J.  Stow,  Paul  W.  Allen,  Alex- 
ander Wilder,  Thomas  A.  Granger,  Mark  Nivison,  and  Dennis  E.  Smith, 
the  sum  of  One  Hundred  and  Eight  aud  ,^,j\j  Dollars,  costs  and  die- 
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burEcments  taxeJ  as  aforesaid :  and  that  plaintiffs  have  execution 
tlierefor. 

(Endorsed,  Filed  April  4,  1883.) 
A  copy. 
The  first  practical  result  of  thi3  judgment  is  rralized  in  the  action 
of  the  Board  of  Health  of  this  city,  announcing  that  dtalh  certificates 
signed  by  graduates  of  this  so-called  college  will  not  be  recognized. 
Deaths  so  certified  will  be  turned  over  to  the  coroners  fur  investiga- 
tion. 

New  Ethical  Okganizatioxs. — The  following  genllcmen  have 
agreed  to  form  an  association  to  uphold  the  natiunal  code  of  medical 
ethics,  and  to  resist  any  modification  of  this  code  that  does  not  ema- 
nate from  the  body  in  whicli  it  orijiinated :  John  G.  Adams,  Jan: es 
Anderson,  James  H.  Anderson,  William  B.  Anderton,  E.  V.  Agra- 
monte,  S.  Bushy  Allfn,  Ygnacio  Alvarad",  Aug.  A.  Arango,  E.  A. 
Arnold,  E.  S.  F.  Arnold,  Glover  C.  Arnold,  S.  S.  BancUer,  James  L. 
Banks,  Woosler  Beach,  C.  M.  Bell,  E.  W.  Bennett,  Edward  J.  Berming- 
ham,  William  N.  Blakcm;in,  Kathan  Bozeman,  Charles  K.  BriJdon, 
Daniel  Brown,  L.  L.  Bradslia>v,  J.  H.  Bianth,  M.  Walter  Brooks, 
Joseph  D.  Brvant,  Thomas  M.  Burchard,  E.  W.  Burnett,  Frederick  A. 
Buriall,  John  Buikc,  Charles  W.  Biichler,  Aug.  F.  Buchle:-,  Charles  S. 
Bull,  W.  T.  Bull,  Francis  D.  Buck,  Martin  Burke,  E.  M.  Cameron,  K. 

A.  Caldwell,  G.  Campbell,  Jusiah  F.  C.idmus,  James  S.  Carradine, 
David  C.  Carr,  Alonzo  Clark,  Clement  Cleveland,  Porter  F.  Chambers, 
Robert  F.  Chapman,  Jean  F.  Chauveau,  Thos.  C.  Chalmers,  T.  M. 
Cheesman,  Thomas  F.  Cock,  William  S.  Conover,  Henry  C.  Cooper, 
Stacy  B.  Collins,  David  C.  Cocks,  David  C.  Comstock,  Garret  Cosine, 
George  U.  Combs,  Charles  E.  Cross,  Joseph  S.  Crane,  P.  W.  Cremin, 
H.  Holbiook  Curtis,  John  C.  D.alton,  Samuel  W.  Dana,  Francis  De!a- 
field,  D.  Brysnn  Delavan,  Frederick  S.  Dennis,  Ellery  Denison,  Richard 
H.  Derby,  Wm.  Detmold,  Edward  M.  Donlin,  A.  H.  Doty.  Abram  Du- 
bois, M.  B.  Du  Bois,  Coert  Du  Bois,  Milo  M.  Dunton,  John  Dwvcr,  R. 
Eichler,  C.  Ruston  Ellison,  J.  0.  Farrington,  J.  E.  Ferdinand,  M.  D. 
Field,  Thns.  C.  Finiiell,  Austin  Flint,  Austin  Flint,  Jr.,  M.  J.  Fleming, 
Jas.  W.  Flynn,  Percival  H.  Flynn,  Joel  Foster,  George  C.  Fieeborn,  J. 
Gordon  Frazer,  David  Frankhn,  J.  P.  Garrish,  T.  T.  Gaunt,  J.  W.  S 
Gouley,  0.  A.  Gorton,  Horatio  Gomez,  Gaspar  Griswold,  Frank  H. 
Hamilton,  Edwards  Hall,  Samuel  Hall,  W.  H.  Hall,  V/.  L.  Harding, 
Geo.  T.  Harrison,  S.  D.  Harrison,  J.  J.  Henna,  Geo.  A.  Her.ihell.  A.  J. 
Henriques,  S.  Augden  Hill,  Chas.  Hitchcock,  John  H.  Linton,  George 

B.  Hikok,  Abbott  Hodgman,  Samuel  T.  Hubbard,  Francis  Huber,  F. 
Hustace,  Jas.  B.  Hunter,  Joseph  J.  Hull,  John  B.  Isham,  W.  H.  Jack- 
son, E.  G.  Janeway,  J.  C.  Jay,  Jr.,  J.  E.  Janvrin,  S.  Beach  Jones,  W. 
W.  Jones,  Adolph  Kesslcr,  T.  Kenneth,  B.  M.  Kerney,  J.  B.  Lawrence, 
Chas.  Laight,  J.  R.  Learning,  Chas.  A.  Leale,  Arthur  J.  Leary,  Noah 

C.  Levings,  R.  P.  Lincoln,  B.  A.  Lindsay,  Jared  Linsly,  Wm.  T.  Lusk, 
P.  J.  Lynch,  Arch.  Lybold,  J.  F.  Lyon,  Francis  Markoe,  Tliomas  M. 
Markoe,  Thos.  H.  Manley,  David  Magic,  W.  S.  Mayo,  Ch.as.  McBurney, 
B.  W.  McCrf  ady,  Jas.  W.  McLane,  Calvin  B.  McQuesten,  T.  S.  P.  Miller, 
R.  L.  Miranda,  J.  L.  Minor,  H.  W.  Mitchell,  Joseph  A.  Monnell,  G.  H. 
Miiller,  Jr.,  Robert  S.  Moriis,  Wm.  J.  Morton,  Bowditch  Morton,  A.  B. 
Mott,  Valentine  Mott,  S.  S.  Mullbrd,  Cha'^.  E.  Nelson,  Robert  Newman, 
Henry  D.  Nicoll,  Henry  D.  Noyes,  T.  F.  O'Brien,  R.  J.  O'Connell, 
William  O'Donneh,  Joseph  O'Dwyor,  Samuel  H.  Orton,  Willard  Parker, 
Willard  Parker,  Jr.,  E.  H.  Peaslee,  Geo.  L.  Peabodv,  Henty  T.  Pierce," 
P.  B.  Porter,  Samuel  S.  Purple,  John  Purcell,  Henry  F.  Quackenbos, 
John  J.  Reid,  Ira  B.  Read,  Pio  Rengifo,  Chas.  F.  Roberts,  Thomas  S. 
Robertson,  Alvah  Rowe,  Lfjwis  A.  Sayre,  Lewis  Hall  Sayre,  J.  Stanford 
Sdyre,  G.  A.  Sabine,  T.  T.  Sabine,  George  Scutt,  W.  D.  Schuyler,  Fred- 
erick S.  Sellew,  Henry  Sheppard,  John  Shrady,  Lewis  Shuitze,  Chas.  E. 
Simmons,  0.  G.  Smith,  Stephen  Smith,  J.  Lewis  Smith,  James  0.  Smith, 
Chas.  D.  Smith,  Hanbury  Smith,  F.  P.  Stevens,  Isaac  E.  Taylor,  Jamts 
R.  Taylor,  Robert  Taylor,  J.  A.  Ten  Eyck,  Seligman  Teller,  T.  Gaillaid 
Thomas,  J.  Toralinson,  John  G.  Trua.x,  Carlos  T.  Tucker,  M.  E.  Tully, 
Marcus  C.  Tully,  E.  G.  Tuffs,  Wm.  A.  Valentine,  Henry  Van  Arsdale, 
M.  D.  Van  Pelt,  Edward  H.  Van  Winkle,  E.  B.  Warner,  Charles  S. 
Ward,  John  W.  Warner,  Robert  Watts,  J.  G.  Wallach,  J.  A.  Wallher, 
F.  D.  Weisse,  W.  II.  Welch,  H.  G.  Wetmore,  0.  P.  Wells,  J.  Wiener, 
William  T.  White,  Octavius  A.  White,  Frauds  V.  White,  J.  Blake 


While,  Charles  S.  Wood,  J.  W.  Wright,  Charles  Wright,  Leroy  M. 
Ya!c,  William  Young. 

In  accordance  nith  a  call  signed  by  Alfred  C.  Post,  C.  R.  Agnew, 
Fordyce  Barker,  W.  H.  Draper,  F.  .V.  Ot's,  H.  B.  Sands,  S.  0.  Vander- 
poel,  Robert  F.  Weir,  A.  Jacobi,  A.  E.  M.  Purdy,  Tho".  Addis  Eannet, 
and  Alfred  L.  Looniis,  a  large  meeting  was  held  at  the  house  of  Dr.  A. 
Jacobi,  on  Friday  evening,  the  6th  inst.,  at  which  many  representative 
men  from  various  parts  of  the  Slate  were  present.  Dr.  Alfred  C.  Post 
in  the  chair.  A  committee  of  fifteen  was  appointed  to  report  a  plan 
for  the  crganization  of  an  association  to  oppose  the  re-enactment  of  the 
code  of  ethics  of  the  American  Medical  Association  by  the  Medical 
Society  of  the  State  of  New  York. 

The  following-named  gentlemen  were  appointed  on  the  committee, 
with  power  to  fill  vacancies,  and  to  add  to  their  number:  W.  W.  Pot- 
ter, of  Buffalo;  J.  D.  Spencer,  of  Watertown;  W.  C.  Wey,  of  Elmir.i; 
B.  F.  Sherman,  of  Ogdensburg;  W.  H.  Bailey,  of  Albany;  W.  S.  Ely, 
of  Rochester;  Edwin  Hutchinson,  of  Ulica ;  H.  B.  Sands,  J.  L.  Little, 
A.  L.  Loomis,  F.  Barker,  A.  H.  Smith,  and  R.  F.  Weir,  of  New  York; 
J.  S.  Front  and  L.  S.  Pilcher,  of  Brooklyn.  To  these  were  added  cx- 
ojjiiAo  the  President  of  the  meeting.  Dr.  A.  C.  Post,  an  1  the  Secretary, 
Dr.  F.  R.  Sturgis. 

An  Appeal  for  the  Old  Code. — We  have  been  requested  to  pub- 
lish the  loUowing: 
To  the  Members  of  the  Regvlar  Medical  Profession  in  the  State  of  Xeu: 

York. 

Gentlemen:  Representing  a  large  number  of  physicians  associated 
to  uphold  the  National  Code  of  Medical  Ethics,  we  beg  leave  to  ask 
you  to  consider  the  importance  of  the  object. 

The  so  called  new  code  recently  adopted  by  the  Medical  Society  of 
the  State  of  New  York  sanctions  fellowship  by  means  of  consultations 
with  all  practitioners  who  are  "  legally  authorized  to  praclice  medi- 
cine." This  sanction  extends  to  practitioners  who  have  adopted  desig- 
nations inlended  to  distinguish  them  as  belonging  to  sects  apart  from, 
and  hostile  to,  the  regular  medical  profession,  .and  who  are  organized 
in  order  to  lessen  public  respect  for  (his  profession  and  for  its  mem- 
bers. Will  you  not  seriously  consider  the  question  whether,  under 
these  circumstances,  affiliation  by  any  act  with  sectarian  or  irregular 
practitioners  is  consi.?ttnt  with  a  due  regard  lor  the  honor  of  the  pro- 
fession, or  with  a  proper  sense  of  self-respect  ? 

The  new  code  has  dissevered  all  connection  by  representation,  of  the 
Medical  Society  of  the  State  of  New  York  and  its  au.tiliary  county 
iredical  societies,  with  the  American  Medical  Association,  and,  also, 
with  the  State  medical  eocieties  of  the  several  States  of  the  Union. 
At  the  last  meeting  of  the  American  Medical  Association  (1882)  the 
Judicial  Council  decided  as  follows:  "Having  caipfuUy  examiued  the 
Code  of  Ethics  adopted  by  the  New  York  State  Medical  Society  at  its 
annual  meeting  in  February,  1882  (as  furnished  by  the  secretary  of 
said  society),  the  Judicial  Council  find  in  the  said  code  provisions  es- 
sentially different  from,  and  in  conflict  with,  the  Code  of  Ethics  of  this 
association  ;  and,  therefore,  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  the 
Ninth  By-Law  of  the  American  Medical  Association,  they  unanimously 
decide  that  said  New  York  State  Medical  Society  is  not  cntithd  to 
representation  by  delegates  in  this  association.  The  following  is  the 
by-law  referred  to  in  the  foregoing  decision :  "  No  State  or  local  medi- 
cal  society,  or  other  organized  institution,  shall  be  entitled  to  repre- 
sentation in  this  association  that  has  not  adopted  the  Code  of  Ethics, 
or  that  has  intentionally  violated  or  disregarded  any  article  or  clause 
of  the  same." 

We  submit  for  your  consideration  that  the  substitution  of  the  new 
code  for  that  adopted  by  the  American  Medical  Association  has  inflicted 
upon  the  medical  profession  of  this  State  a  great  injury  and  disgrace. 

It  is  behoved  that  the  recent  action  of  the  New  York  State  Jlcdical 
Society  in  relation  to  the  Code  of  Ethics  is  not  sustained  by  the  senti- 
ments and  judgment  of  the  great  majority  of  the  medical  profession 
in  the  State.  But,  even  granting  that  they  who  are  opposed  to  this 
action  are  in  the  minority,  it  must  be  admitted  that  the  number  is 
very  large.  The  effect  of  the  action  of  the  State  society,  if  persisted 
in,  will  be  a  division  of  the  profession  of  the  State  into  two  parties. 
In  view  of  the  evils  which  can  not  but  follow  such  a  division,  and  the 
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many  advimtagcs  of  harmony,  we  appeal  most  earnestly  to  those  who 
have  been  led  to  approve  of  the  9iib?titution  of  tlic  new  coJe  for  that 
of  the  national  to  reconsider  the  matter,  and  wo  solicit  the  active  co- 
operation of  all  who  are  in  favor  of  the  national  code,  in  concerted 
efforts  to  effect,  as  speedily  as  possible,  a  reversal  cf  the  action  of  the 
Medical  Society  of  tbc  State  of  New  York  at  the  annual  meetings  in 
18S2and  1883. 

CommUMications  from  societies  and  individuajs  who  are  in  sym- 
pathy with  iissociations  for  upholding  the  National  Code  of  Medical 
Ethics,  and  resisting  any  modification  of  that  code  wliicli  does  not 
emanate  from  the  American  Medical  Association,  may  be  addressed  to 
John  II.  Hinio.v,  M.  D.,  No.  41  West  Thirty-Second  Street,  New  York 
City. 

Abram  DdBois,  M.  D.  John  H.  Hinton,  M.  D. 

J.  W.  S.  GouLEV,  M.  D.  Samuel  S.  Pckple,  M.  D. 

Wm.  T.  Lusk,  M.  D.  Austin  Flint,  Jr.,  M.D. 

Austin  Flint,  M.  D.  Samuel  T.  Hudbard,  M.  D. 

T.  Gaillard  Thomas,  M.  D. 

Resignation  of  Phofessor  Detmold. — At  the  close  of  a  recent  clinic 
of  his  regular  Wednesday  course  at  the  College  of  Physicians  and  Sur- 
geoiis.  Professor  William  Detmold  announced  to  th?  class  that  lie  had 
now  rehnquished  hi*  position  at  the  college.  He  is  reported  to  have 
used  these  words :  "  When  in  my  yoi.nger  days  I  began  the  practice  rf 
medicine,  in  Northern  Germany,  the  fee  allowed  us  by  law  for  a  visit 
was  eighteen  cents.  Many  were  unable  to  pay  ao  much.  On  my  enter- 
ing upon  practice  in  New  York,  now  over  forty  years  since,  I  was 
called  upon  by  many  poor  persons  for  treatment — persons  who  were  un- 
able to  pay.  I  allotted  a  certain  hour  in  each  week  for  their  special 
trtatment.  The  number  of  sucli  patients  became  very  great.  Students 
from  every  quarter  of  the  city  visiteJ  my  office  at  these  private  clinics. 
For  five  years  1  continuei  in  this  way,  ai.  the  end  of  which  time  a  com- 
inittLC  from  tlds  college  waited  upon  me  and  requested  me  to  translcr 
my  clinic  to  this  scliool,  to  which  proposition  I  assented.  That  was  the 
origin  of  this  clinic,  which  has  now  been  held  for  bo  many  years.  Now 
I  am  going  to  quit." 

The  clinic  will  be  enntinucd  by  Dr.  Robert  F.  Weir. 

The  Dislike  of  Doctors. — Lady  Florence  Dixie  assigns  as  a  rea- 
son tor  her  refusal  to  send  for  a  medic.d  man  to  see  her  after  the  recent 
attack  made  upon  her,  "  1  dislike  doctors  !  '  It  would  have  been,  in 
many  ways,  wise  to  call  in  the  assistance  of  a  trusted  practitioner  after 
such  injuiies  as  her  ladyship  is  alleged  to  have  received.  We  are  imt, 
however,  interested  in  that  matter  so  much  as  in  the  fact  that  thete  is 
such  a  feeling  as  "dislike  of  doctors."  In  part,  doubtlc-s,  this  feeling 
may  arise  from  the  recognition  that  "doctors"  stand  very  much  In  the 
same  relation  to  the  body  and  mind  as  ih.»  minister  of  icligion  occupies 
toward  the  conscience.  A  medical  man  lifts  up  the  veil  and  sees  the 
psycho-phyjicjl  being  behind  it.  Probably  in  a  certain  proportion  of 
instances  the  sense  of  being  knovn  is  not  pleasant.  The  feeling  thai 
a  fellow-mortal  possesses  a  deep  insight  into  the  actual  condition  of  the 
organism,  and  is  able  to  form  a  clear  and  approximately  full  and  accu- 
rate estimate  of  the  character,  may,  in  some  instances,  be  disquieting, 
whde  in  others  it  engenders  that  sort  of  self-consciousness  ou  the  part 
of  the  patient  which  is  experienced  by  devout  penitents  in  the  presence 
of  their  confessors,  a  feeling  o[  mingled  trust  and  anxiety,  of  satisfac- 
tion and  regret.  Wo  can  not  believe  that  any  other  form  of  "dislike 
of  doctors"  than  tliat  many-phased  feeling  to  which  we  have  alluded 
can  prevail.  Tlie  medical  adviser  is,  or  ought  to  be,  the  best  known 
and  the  most  sincerely  trusted  of  all  the  friends  of  his  patient.  His 
friendship  sliould  be  even  more  thoroughly  a  sentiment  of  the  inner 
life  than  any  other.  It  is  in  this  light  the  lay  public  should  view  their 
family  doetors,  and  in  this  esteem  the  practitioner  should  aim  to  be 
held. — Lanccl. 

Sewer  Gas  in  Philaoelfbia. — At  a  meeting  of  citizens,  held  last 
week  in  Philadelphia,  to  consider  measures  for  the  more  effectual  pre- 
vention of  the  injurious  effects  of  sewer  gas,  the  inactivity  of  the  Board 
of  Health  was  commented  ou,  and  the  following  gentlemen  were  ap- 
pointed a  committee  to  prepare  a  plan  of  action :  Mr.  Jonas  Langfelt. 
Dr.  W.  B.  Atkinson,  Dr.  Benjamin  Lee,  Mr.  David  Evans,  Mr.  L.  0. 


Hnwell,  Jr.,  Mr.  0.  B.  Evans,  Dr.  W.  R.  D.  Blackwood,  and  Dr.  C.  C, 

V^auderbeck. 

The  Late  Sup.oeon-Genehal  Barnes. — Not  only  among  the  profes- 
sion in  America,  but  in  every  country  which  recognizes  the  splendid 
services  rendered  to  military  medicine  by  the  medical  corps  of  our 
army  during  the  past  twenty  years  or  more — services  with  which  Gen- 
eral Barnes  is  everywhere  known  to  have  been  conspicuously  associated 
for  the  greater  portion  of  that  period — the  news  of  bis  death  will  fall 
as  a  blow,  tempered  only  by  the  reflection  that  his  active  career  had 
already  drawn  to  a  close  on  the  addition  of  his  name  to  the  retired  list, 
and  by  the  trust,  for  which  there  is  such  ample  foundation,  that  the 
management  of  the  Surgeon-General's  office  is  still  in  most  competent 
hands. 

Brigadier-General  Joseph  K.  Barnes  died  in  Washington  on  the 
0th  inst.,  of  Blight's  disease,  in  the  sixty-sixth  year  of  his  age,  having 
been  over  forty  years  in  the  army.  He  was  born  in  Philadelphia,  July 
21,  1S17.  In  IS-SS  he  received  the  degree  of  doctor  in  medicine  from 
the  Medical  Department  of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania.  After 
serving  for  several  months  in  the  Blockley  Hospital,  as  a  member  of 
the  house  staff  and  in  the  out-patient  department,  he  joined  the  medi- 
cal corps  of  the  army,  receiving  his  appointment  as  Assistant  Surgeon 
June  15,  1841).  Having  served  at  the  Military  Academy, in  the  Florida 
War,  111  the  Mexican  War,  and  again  at  West  Point,  he  was  appointed 
.Surgeon  August  2y,  1856.  At  the  outbreak  of  the  lale  Civil  War  he 
was  recalled  to  Washington  from  a  post  on  the  Pacific  coast,  and  was 
made  Medical  Inspector  with  the  rank  of  Lieutcnant-Colcnel  February 
9,  1863.  On  the  10;h  of  August  of  the  same  year  he  was  made  In- 
spector-General with  the  rank  of  Colonel.  The  following  year,  on  Au- 
gust 22d,  he  was  appointed  Surgeon-General  with  the  rank  of  Briga- 
dier-General. In  1865,  at  the  close  of  the  war,  he  was  breveted  Major- 
General,  and  last  year  he  was  retired  in  compliance  with  the  general 
law. 

In  a  general  order,  Adjutant-General  Drum  says  of  General  Barnes : 
"  He  was  eminent,  skillful,  and  successful  in  his  profession  as  surgeon 
and  physician,  and  Uistinguishert  for  great  administrative  ability  as  the 
head  of  the  medical  department.  He  inaugurated  the  '  Medical  His- 
tory of  the  Wr.r,'  he  founded  the  Medical  Museum,  and  he  brought 
the  medical  department  to  the  highest  state  of  efficiency.  During  the 
troublous  times  of  the  late  war  he  earned  the  unbounded  confidence 
of  the  Secretary  of  War,  Mr.  Stanton,  and  hell  it  unshaken  to  the  last. 
At  the  time  of  the  assassination  of  President  Lincoln  and  the  attempted 
assassination  of  Secretary  Seward,  he  attended  at  the  deathbed  of  the 
one,  and  miniitered  with  untiring  energy  and  skill  to  the  successful 
restoration  ot  the  other.  So,  during  the  long  illness  of  President  Gar- 
field, he  was  one  of  the  distinguished  sutgcons  of  the  land  who  for 
days  and  nights  seived  with  devoted  duty  in  the  sick  chamber  of  tbc 
djing  President.  During  these  long,  protracted  hours  of  anxiety  and 
care  his  own  health  gave  way,  and  frotn  that  moment  to  the  lime  of 
his  death  he  was  an  invalid.  His  career  was  one  of  honor  to  himself 
and  of  great  service  to  his  country." 

Death  op  Professor  von  Bruns. — This  distinguished  German  sur- 
geon, Director  of  the  Department  ot  Clinical  Surgery  at  the  University 
of  Tiibingen,  has  recently  died  at  that  town.  Be  was  a  native  of 
Brunswick,  where  he  was  born  in  1812.  He  is  chiefly  known  to  the 
profession  for  the  prominent  part  lie  has  played  in  connection  with  the 
surgery  of  diseases  of  the  larynx  and  the  use  o!  the  hiryugosciipe.  He 
contributed  to  medical  literature  a  text-book  on  surgery,  several  papers 
and  pamphlets  ou  nasal  poly[ius,  and  a  valuable  work  on  laryngoscopy, 
embellished  by  an  alius.  His  health  had  been  failing  for  some  time 
before  his  death,  ever  since  an  attack  of  apoplexy  in  the  autumn  of 
1881,  which  led  to  bis  retirement  from  the  professorship  of  surgery  in 
the  University. — British  Medical  Jountal. 

Death  of  Professor  Rosso. — Professor  Giuseppe  Rosso,  of  the 
University  of  Genoa,  died  recenily  in  that  city.  He  had  held  the  po- 
sition of  Professor  of  Surgery  since  1851. 

Death  of  M.  Laseouk. — Professor  Charles  Ernest  Las&gue,  phy- 
sician to  the  Paris  hospitals,  and  for  the  past  ten  years  one  of  the  edi- 
tors of  the  "  Archives  ginirales  de  midecine,"  to  which  journal  he 
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contributed  many  notable  articles,  died  on  the  20tl)  of  March,  in  hia 
Biity-seventh  year. 

The  Skin  and  Cancer  Hospital. — It  is  announced  that  an  enter- 
tainment will  be  given  at  Delmonico's  on  the  afternoon  end  evening  of 
the  24th  inst.,  in  aid  of  the  new  Skin  and  Cancer  Hospital.  It  is  said 
that  the  entertiiinmeiit,  termed  a  "  kirmess,"  is  to  present  some  features 
of  novelty,  being  in  imitation  of  the  old  Dutch  spring-tide  festivals. 
The  affair  will  be  under  the  direction  of  the  Lafiics'  Auxiliary  Board 
of  the  hospital,  comprising  Mrs.  John  A  Lowrey,  Mrs.  H.  A.  V.  Post, 
Mrs.  E.  C.  Hall,  Mrs.  L.  D.  Bulkley,  Mrs.  B.  B.  Van  Auken,  Mrs.  F.  T. 
Woodbury,  Mrs.  W.  C.  Dewey,  Mrs.  D.  T.  Worden,  Mrs.  G.  H.  Fo-x, 
Mrs.  Richard  Irvin,  Jr.,  Mis.  James  B.  Hunter,  Mrs.  Julius  Craff't,  Mrs. 
J.  C.  O'Connor,  Mrs.  Julius  Callin,  Jr  ,  Miss  Mary  L.  Walker,  Miss 
Olivia  Stokes,  Mrs.  Jol.n  D.  Piinec,  Mrs.  D.  M.  Porter,  Mrs.  W.  L. 
Schcrmerhorn,  and  Mrs.  R.  H.  Lounsbury. 

Winter  CnnLERA  in  New  England. — In  a  recent  report  of  the 
Connecticut  State  Board  of  Health,  prepared  by  Dr.  C.  W.  Chamber- 
lain, of  Hartford,  to  whom  we  are  indebted  I'or  an  advance  proof,  we 
find  the  following:  "There  has  been  a  peculiar  type  of  d  sease  in  the 
State,  which,  as  far  as  I  can  learn,  appeared  for  the  first  time  in  New 
England  this  winter.  I  refer  to  what  is  called  winter  cholera.  It  was 
prevalent  in  Providence,  R.  I.,  and  followed  shortly  after  in  Waterbury. 
Last  year  th?re  were  accounts  of  it  in  certain  western  cities.  It  ap- 
pears in  an  epidemic  Ibrm.  No  loc.il  cause  has  yet  been  foimd  to  be 
even  usually  associated  with  it.  The  disease  is  wrongly  called  cholera, 
for  it  does  not  produce  death  directly,  and  very  rarely,  if  ever,  indirect- 
ly. The  symptoms  are  profuse  watery  discharges  which  evidently  come 
from  the  blood,  severe  cramps,  a  pinched,  sunken  countenance — that 
is,  the  eyes  appear  sunken.  After  it  is  well  established  there  is  a  cold 
stage,  the  temperature  falling  to  97  degrees,  and  cases  are  reported  as 
low  as  9rt  degrees.  .  .  .  The  average  duration  is  four  days.  The  symp- 
toms somewhat  resemble  those  of  cholera,  hence  the  name.  Thus  far 
cities  only  have  been  attacked.  I  have  learned  of  no  genuine  oases 
originating  in  the  country.  In  most  places  the  cases  have  been  mainly 
among  the  prosperous,  well-to-do  citizens.  In  only  one  epidemic  have 
I  learned  that  a  cause  was  assigned  that  was  at  all  probable.  There 
the  poor  living  in  tenement  hoiiscs  only  were  seized,  and  suetine,  or 
rather  lard  butter,  which  was  poorly  prepared,  was  charged  as  the 
cause,  but  this  appears  hardly  probalde,  as  no  such  association  has 
•  been  since  found  to  exist.  It  is  a  peculiar  disease,  but  easily  con- 
trolled by  treatment.  A  few  eases  similar  to  the  winter  cholera  are 
reported  from  Cheshire." 

The  EniNBORon  Royal  Infirmary. — The  "  Medical  Times  and  Ga- 
zette "  states  that  Dr.  P.  MacBride,  Surgeon  to  the  Edinburgh  Ear 
Dispensary,  and  Lecturer  on  Diseases  of  the  Ear  in  the  Edinburgh 
School  of  Medicine,  has  been  appointed  to  the  post  of  Aurist  and 
Laryngologist  to  the  Royal  Infirmary. 

A  New  Obstetric  Physician  to  Gut's  Hospital,  London. — The 
"  Medical  Times  and  Gazette "  understands  that  the  vacancy  caused 
by  the  resignation  of  Dr.  Braxton  Hicks,  Obstetric  Physician  to  Guy's 
Hospital,  has  been  filled  by  the  appointment  of  Dr.  Galabin,  who  is  to 
be  succeeded  as  Assistant  Obstetric  Physician  by  Dr.  Horrocks. 

The  Texas  State  Medical  Society. — The  annua!  meeting  of  the 
society  will  be  held  at  Tyler,  on  the  24th  inst. 

The  Ckoton  Water.— The  people  of  New  York  have  seldom  had 
reason  to  complain  of  the  quality  of  their  drinking-water;  the  general 
conviction  is  that  it  is  good,  what  there  is  of  it.  It  is  reassuring,  how- 
ever, to  have  this  impression  confirmed  by  chemical  examination,  and 
to  be  able  to  record,  on  the  authority  of  Professor  Leeds,  of  the  Ste- 
vens Institute,  that  the  nitrate-of-silver  actinic  test  produces  compara- 
tively little  coloration  of  the  Croton  water,  decidedly  less  than  of  some 
of  the  rural  streams  near  New  York. 

Jefferson  Medical  College  Alumni. — According  to  the  "  Medical 
News,"  the  following-named  gentlemen  were  recently  elected  officers  of 
the  Alumni  Association  of  the  Jefferson  Medical  College,  of  Philadel- 
phia :  President,  Dr.  Samuel  D.  Gross ;  Vice-Presidents,  Dr.  Addinell 


Hewson,  Dr.  R.  J.  Levis,  Dr.  Ellwood  Wilson,  and  Dr.  W.  W.  Keen ; 
Recording  Secretary,  Dr.  Thomas  H.  Andrews;  Corresponding  Secre- 
tary, Dr.  R.  J.  Dunglison  ;  Treasurer,  Dr.  Nathan  Hatfield. 

Army  Intelligence. — Official  List  of  Changes  of  Stations  and  Du- 
ties of  Officers  of  the  Medical  Department,  United  Slates  Army,  from 
March  31,  1S83,  to  April  7,  7555.— Hammond,  John  F.,  Colonel  and 
Surgeon.  Granted  leave  of  absence  for  six  months  on  surgeon's  certifi- 
cate of  disability,  with  permission  to  go  beyond  sea.  Par.  6,  S.  0.  75, 
A.  G.  0.,  April  2,  1883.  ==  Hammond,  John  F.,  Colonel  and  Sur- 
geon. To  be  relieved  from  duty  in  the  Department  of  the  East,  and  to 
report  by  letter  to  the  Surgeon-General,  U.  S.  Army.  Par.  7,  S.  0.  76, 
A.  G.  0.,  April  2,  1S83. 

Naval  Intelligence. — Surgeon  John  H.  Clark  and  Passed  Assist- 
ant Surgeon  P.  A.  Lov<>ring  have  been  ordered  to  the  Lackawanna,  0( 
the  Pacific  squadron,  taking  fassage  from  New  York  on  the  steam 
ship  sailing  April  20th.  =^=  Passed  Assistant  Surgeon  Robert 
Whiting  has  been  ordered  to  the  receiving  ship  Wabash.  :^==  Sur- 
geon Charles  H.  White  and  Passed  Assistant  Surgeon  A.  C.  Heffenger 
have  been  detached  from  the  Lackawanna,  and  orders  d  to  return  home 
on  the  reporting  of  their  relief,  and  report  their  arrival.  ^==  Sur- 
geon J.  H.  Kidder  has  been  detached  fiom  the  Albatross,  and  granted 
leave  of  absence  for  three  months.  ^=^=  Passed  Assistant  Surgeon 
C.  G.  Herndorn  has  been  detached  from  the  receiving  ship  Wabiish, 
and  ordered  to  the  Fish  Commiss-.on  steamer  Wabash.  =^=  Assist- 
ant Surgeon  Joaquin  D.  Castillo  has  resigned,  to  lake  effect  October  3, 
1883,  and  has  been  granted  leave  until  that  date.  =  Medical  Di- 
rector J.  J.  Turner  has  been  elected  Second  Yice-Pre^ident  of  the 
Navy  Mutual  Aid  Association,  and  Medical  Inspector  S.  Kindleberger 
and  Passed  Assistant  Surgeon  P.  M.  Rixcy  have  been  elected  resident 
directors.  ^=^=  Medical  Director  F.  M.  Gunnell  and  Medical  Inspector 
David  Kindleberger  are  on  the  Retiring  Board  now  in  session  at  Wash- 
ington. -  For  the  foregoing  items  we  are  indebted  to  the  ''Army 
and  Navy  Journal." 

Marine-Hospital  Service. — Official  List  of  Changes  of  Stations 
and  Duties  of  Medical  Officers  of  the  United  States  Marine-Hospital 
Service,  January  1  to  March  31,  1883. — Bailhacbe,  P.  H.,  Surgeon. 
Detailed  as  member  of  board  for  the  examination  of  officers  of  the 
Revenue  Marine  Service,  March  27,  1883.  =^=^  Murray,  R.  D.,  Sur- 
geon. To  proceed  to  Vicksburg,  Miss.,  as  inspector,  March  24,  1883. 
=^  PuRviANCE,  George,  Surgeon.  To  proceed  to  Cleveland,  Ohio, 
to  investigate  management  of  hospital,  January  22,  1883.  Granted 
leave  of  absence  for  seven  days,  February  8,  1883.  =^=  Austin,  H. 
W.,  Surgeon.  To  proceed  to  GaUipolis,  Ohio,  as  inspector,  January  9, 
1883.  =^=  Fisher,  J.  C,  Passed  Assistant  Surgeon.  Detailed  as 
member  of  board  for  the  examination  of  officers  of  the  Revenue  Ma- 
rine Service,  March  27,  1883.  ==  Carter,  H.  R.,  Passed  Assistant 
Surgeon.  To  proceed  to  New  Orleans,  La.,  for  temporary  duty.  Thence 
to  San  Francisco,  Cal.,  for  duty,  February  7,  1883.  =^  Porter,  F. 
D.,  Passed  Assistant  Surgeon.  Granted  leave  of  absence  for  thirty 
days,  February  in,  1883.  ==  Guiteras,  John,  Assistant  Surgeon. 
Granted  leave  of  absence  for  thirty  days,  January  19,  1883.  == 
Wheeler,  W.  A.,  Assistant  Surgeon.  To  proceed  to  Chicago,  111.,  for 
duty,  .lanuary  27,  1883.  ==  Armstrong,  S.  T.,  Assistant  Surgeon. 
To  proceed  to  Key  West,  Fla.,  for  temporary  duty,  February  1,  1883. 
=====  Bennett,  P.  H.,  Assistant  Surgeon.  To  proceed  to  Charleston, 
S.  C,  for  temporary  duty,  February  19,  1883.  Resignation. — Porter, 
F.  D.,  Passed  Assistant  Surgeon.  Resignation  accepted,  to  take  effect 
March  31,  1883. 

Society  Meetinhs  for  the  Coming  Week. —  Tuesday,  April  17th  : 
Academy  of  Medicine  {Section  in  Practice);  Obstetiical  Society  (pri- 
vate) ;  Medical  Society  of  the  County  of  Kings  (Brooklyn).  Wednes- 
day, April  ISth:  Comitia  Minora  of  the  Medical  Society  of  the  County 
of  New  York  ;  New  Jersey  Academy  of  Medicine  (Newark).  Tliurs- 
day,  April  19th :  New  York  Academy  of  Medicine. 

Erratum. — In  Dr.  Piffard's  article,  in  this  number  of  the  journal,  p. 
401,  second  column,  twenty-first  line,  for  "Dr.  J.  G.  Adams  "  read  Dr. 
White. 
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THE  NECESSITY  FOR  A  CODE  OF  MEDICAL 

ETHICS. 
By   I),  n.  ST.  JOHN   ROOSA,  M.  D. 

The  letters  of  Dr.  Flint  and  Dr.  Barker  which  have  lately 
appeared  in  the  "  New  York  Medical  Journal,"  the  series  of 
articles  by  Dr.  Flint,  and  the  paper  by  Dr.  Hopkins,  as  well 
as  the  editorial  comments  upon  them,  seem  to  invite  those 
who  have  mentally  forniulatcd  their  views  upon  the  subject 
of  codes  of  ethics  to  publicly  express  them.  I  am  person- 
ally very  glad  of  the  opportunity  to  speak  upon  a  subject 
in  regard  to  which  my  views,  in  certain  circles,  seem  to 
have  been  misunderstood,  in  a  place  free  from  the  excite- 
ments of  a  meeting  of  the  profession,  where  votes  are  taken 
and  counted.  To  those  who  are  not  delegates  to  or  per- 
manent members  of  the  New  York  State  Medical  Society, 
a  few  words  in  the  way  of  history  are  necessary,  in  order 
that  the  resolutions  offered  in  1882,  and  which  by  Dr.  Els- 
berg  are  considered  as  worthy  to  be  entitled  the  "  Gentle- 
man's Code,"  may  be  fully  understood.  Those  resolutions 
read  as  follows : 

"  The  Medical  Society  of  the  State  of  New  York,  in  view 
of  the  apparent  sentiment  of  the  profession  connected  witli  it, 
hereby  adopt  the  following  declaration  to  take  the  place  of  the 
formal  code  of  ethics,  which  has  up  to  this  time  been  the  stand- 
ard of  the  profession  of  the  State  : 

"  With  no  idea  of  lowering  in  any  manner  the  standard  of 
right  and  honor  in  the  relation  of  physician  to  the  public  and 
to  each  other,  but,  on  the  contrary,  in  tlio  belief  that  a  l.nrger 
amount  of  discretion  and  liberty  in  individual  action,  and  the 
abolition  of  detailed  and  specific  rules,  will  elevate  the  ethics  ol 
the  profession,  the  medical  profession  of  the  State  of  New  York, 
as  hero  represented,  hereby  resolve  and  declare  that  the  only 
ethical  oftenses  for  which  they  claim  and  promise  to  exercise 
he  right  of  discipline  are  those  comprehended  under  tlie  com- 
mission of  acts  unworthy  a  physician  and  a  gentleman. 

"  Resolved,  Also,  that  we  enjoin  the  county  societies  and  other 
organizations  in  affiliation  with  us,  that  they  strictly  enforce 
the  requirements  of  this  code." 

There  was  no  caucussing  of  any  kind,  cither  with  the 
members  of  the  Committee  on  Ethics,  whose  duty  it  was  to 
present  a  revised  code,  or  with  other  members  of  the  society, 
when  this  was  introduced,  or  previous  to  its  introduction. 
It  was  a  great  surprise  to  Dr.  AVey,  Dr.  Van  der  Poel,  Dr. 
Agnew,  and  Dr.  Pifiard  when  I  presented  it.  Dr.  W.  S. 
Ely,  the  last  named  on  the  committee,  knew  of  it,  and  he 
almost  by  accident.  He  had  read  it  carefully.  I  have  rea- 
son to  believe  that  the  committee  on  the  new  code  would 
have  presented  their  report  in  a  very  different  wav  had  they 
anticipated  that  any  considerable  number  of  the  State  so- 
ciety, much  less  a  majority  of  those  present,  were  anxious 
to  go  further  than  they  in  simplifying  the  code.  Aa  it 
was,  their  report  was  presented  with  the  idea  that  it  would 
be  criticised  line  by  line,  and  section  by  section.  But,  when 
the  foregoing  resolution  was  offered  at  a  large  meeting  of 
the  society,  asseinl)led  with  a  full  knowledge  that  a  revised 
code  was  to  be  presented — a  meeting  composed  of  delegates 


and  members  from  all  parts  of  the  State — the  debate  took 
a  different  turn  from  what  was  thought  possible  by  the  com- 
mittee, and  turned,  not  on  the  necessity  for  a  revision  of  the 
code,  but  on  the  point  as  to  whether  a  detailed  code  was  at 
all  necessary.  In  that  debate,  extemporaneous  and  vigorous, 
there  were  but  two  speakers  who  made  any  argument  for  the 
old  code,  and,  on  an  analysis  of  the  vote,  it  will  be  found 
that  not  more  than  twelve  or  fourteen  of  the  seventy-eight 
votes  cast  were  in  favor  of  it. 

When  it  was  found  that  my  resolutions  had  ftiiled  from 
want  of  the  constitutional  two-thirds  vote,  after  some  con- 
ference, the  friends  of  the  declaratory  resolution  and  of  the 
new  code  united  in  voting  for  the  report  of  the  commit- 
tee, and  thus  secured  its  passage.  The  hour  was  so  late 
that  there  was  no  time  for  any  discussion  of  the  commit- 
tee's report,  or,  it  is  confidently  believed  by  many,  it  would 
have  undergone  revision  in  many  respects.  After  the 
meeting  was  over  and  discussion  became  general  by  the 
press  of  the  whole  country,  especially  and  only  on  the  con- 
sultation clause  of  the  new  code,  it  was  evident  that  the  old 
code  would  again  be  incorporated  in  the  by-laws  of  the 
society  unless  there  was  a  thorough  union  of  all  those  op- 
po.scd  to  it.  Such  a  result  would  have  been  equally  obnox- 
ious to  those  who  supported  the  committee's  report,  and  to 
the  friends  of  the  declaratory  resolutions.  A  union  therefore 
occurred,  and  the  contest  in  Albany  became  virtually  nar- 
rowed down  to  this:  "Shall  the  members' of  the  New  York 
State  Medical  Society  be  allowed  to  continue  in  the  free- 
dom of  consultations  given  them  by  the  new  code,  or  shall 
this  be  taken  away  from  them  because  the  American  Medi- 
cal Association  refuses  its  assent  to  such  a  liberty  ? "  The 
two  thirds  who  voted  for  the  new  code  were  told  by  one 
speaker,  in  the  debate  that  preceded  its  passage,  that 
they  must  inevitaldy  cut  themselves  off  from  this  asso- 
ciation by  their  action;  but  they  were  not  awed  by  the 
statement.  It  is  my  belief  that  each  member  of  the  pro- 
fession has  an  inherent  right  to  give  his  professional  advice 
whenever  he  may  choose,  and  that  he  m.ay  not  bo  compelled 
to  give  it  unless  he  does  choose  to.  I  do  not  think,  more- 
over, that  the  American  Medical  Association  will  formally 
admit  this  right  within  a  reasonable  future,  and  I  therefore, 
with  many  others,  prefer  to  support  a  code  that  accords  this 
right  rather  than  one  that  expressly  denies  it,  even  if  by 
such  a  support  we  seem  to  yield  the  principle  we  hold  dear, 
that  a  profession  needs  no  code  other  than  the  common  law 
of  the  land.  But,  now  that  the  field  is  clear  of  side  issues 
for  a  time,  the  friends  of  the  declaratory  resolutions  are 
very  glad  of  an  opportunity,  free  from  an  entangling  al- 
liance with  the  friends  of  the  new  code,  pure  and  simple, 
to  express  their  views  on  the  question  in\olved  AVe  re- 
gard the  old  code,  except  as  to  the  consultation  clause,  as 
chiefly  a  hand-book  of  etiquette.  Proof  that  this  is  a 
correct  view  may  be  found  by  reference  to  the  sections 
which  state  that  the  mind  of  the  physician  "  ought  to  be 
imbued  with  the  greatness  of  his  mission."  "  They  should 
study  in  their  department  so  to  unite  tenderness  with  firm- 
ness, condescension  with  authority,  as  to  inspire  the  minds 
of  their  patients  with  gratitude,  respect,  and  confidence." 
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"  A  patient  should  never  weary  his  physician  with  a  tedious 
detail  of  events  and  matters  not  appertaining  to  liis  dis- 
ease." Now,  all  these  things  are  true  enough,  but  they  are 
matters  pertaining  to  manners  and  not  to  morals.  If  they 
and  scores  of  others  like  them  are  not  taught  by  parents 
teachers,  by  the  ordinary  intercourse  of  society,  they  can 
never  be  learned  at  all.  Polite  society  has  long  since  dis- 
carded books  of  etiquette  ;  not  that  etiquette  is  not  impor- 
tant and  even  necessary,  but  we  do  not  believe  that  it  can 
be  taught  by  hand-books.  Only  the  vulgar  and  ignorant 
resort  to  them. 

One  of  the  funniest  scenes  in  "She  Stoops  to  Conquer" 
is  the  attempt  of  Squire  Ilardcastle  to  drill  his  motley  ser- 
vants, headed  by  Diggory,  into  well-trained  waiters,  in  the 
few  hours  before  the  arrival  of  London  guests.  An  attempt 
to  make  cultivated  gentlemen  by  the  proper  rules  of  a  code 
of  ethics  will  be  a  failure  as  great  as  that  of  the  Squire's  over 
Diggory's  hands  and  knees.  There  is  not  a  line  of  these 
directions  regarding  the  etiquette  of  medical  men  that  is 
not  self-evident  to  any  properly  educated  medical  practi- 
tioner as  a  proper  course  of  conduct.  As  to  the  value  of  a 
code  for  our  patients,  it  is  probable  that  well-bred  people 
will  always  treat  us  as  well  as  we  deserve,  and  ill-bred  one- 
will  always  continue  to  annoy  us,  in  spite  of  a  code  which 
tells  them  that  they  ought  not  to.  It  seems,  to  those  of  us 
who  consider  the  greater  part  of  the  code  as  a  mere  hands 
book  of  etiquette,  that  Dr.  Flint,  in  his  commentaries  now 
being  published  in  your  journal,  is  only  undertaking  a 
work  of  supererogation  in  discussing  the  self-evident  truths 
of  many  parts  of  the  code.  What  shall  we  think  of  a  man 
who,  having  entered  the  medical  profession,  needs  to  have 
a  printed  formula  to  tell  him  that  "  consultations  should 
be  promoted  in  difficult  cases,  as  they  give  rise  to  confi- 
dence, energy,  and  more  enlarged  views  of  practice " ; 
or  that  "  the  opportunity,  which  a  physician  not  unfre- 
quently  enjoys,  of  promoting  and  strengthening  the  good 
resolutions  of  his  patients  suffering  under  the  consequences 
of  vicious  conduct,  ought  never  to  be  neglected  "  ?  A  man 
who  has  not  the  wit  to  get  aid  from  consultations  when  he 
is  in  doubt  about  a  case  under  his  care,  or  the  moral  char- 
acter to  counsel  a  patient  suffering  the  effects  of  a  bad  life, 
will  hardly  acquire  these  things  from  a  written  code.  Even 
Dr.  Flint,  with  all  his  admiration  for  the  code,  is  constrained 
to  admit  that  it  is  indelicate  for  a  member  of  the  profession 
to  dilate  largely  on  the  "  obligations  of  patients  to  their 
physicians";  and  he  dismisses  the  pedantic  article  devoted 
to  this  subject  in  the  code  with  very  little  remark.  Indeed, 
the  strongest  mental  digestion  would  quail  at  this  morsel. 
The  idea  that  physicians  should  gravely  enjoin  their  patients 
to  "  prefer  a  physician  whose  habits  of  life  are  regular,  and 
who  is  not  devoted  to  company,  pleasure,"  etc.,  is  one  that 
would  not  enter  the  mind  of  the  average  man,  or  that  "  a 
physician  should  never  weary  his  patient  with  a  tedious  de- 
tail of  events  and  matters  not  appertaining  to  his  disease." 
And  do  we  all  agree  that  "  justice  and  common  courtesy 
require"  that  a  patient  should  declare  his  reasons  for  dis- 
missing bis  physician  ?  I  am  not  so  sure  that  a  physi- 
cian is  anxious  to  know  the  reason  for  his  dismissal.  He 
may  at  least  assume  that  he  is  not  wanted,  if  he  be  dis- 


missed, without  waiting  for  an  elaborate  note  in  which  his 
want  of  qualifications  are  set  forth.  It  seems,  to  those  of 
us  who  believe  that  the  profession  requires  no  formal  code 
beyond  the  declaration  that  a  physician  must  behave  like 
a  gentleman,  that  a  hint  that  our  services  are  no  longer 
required  will  be  quite  sufficient  when  dismissed  from  a  case. 
We  consider  such  paragraphs,  of  which  I  have  given  speci- 
mens, as  peurile.  Dr.  Noyes  said,  in  his  speech  on  the 
code  in  1882,  that  he  well  remembered  the  feeling  of  sur- 
prise that  came  over  him  when  he  first  read  the  Code  of 
Medical  Ethics.  "  It  seemed  to  be  saying  things  that 
were  both  humiliating  and  unnecessary."  Dr.  Flint's  arti- 
cles will,  I  think,  reawaken  these  feelings  in  many  minds. 
We  all  agree  that  "  it  is  derogatory  to  the  dignity  of  the 
profession  to  resort  to  public  advertisements  or  hand-bills, 
inviting  the  attention  of  individuals  affected  with  particular 
diseases,  ...  to  boast  of  cures  and  remedies,"  and  so  forth, 
but  ours  is  the  only  profession  that  does  not  think  it  deroga- 
tory to  its  dignity  to  make  laws  on  such  matters.  It  is 
the  only  profession  in  which  the  members  are  not  content 
to  leave  such  plain  matters  of  taste  to  the  good  sense  of 
each  of  its  members.  There  is  a  Coventry,  even  in  our  pro- 
fession, which  furnishes  a  complete  exile  for  men  who  would 
shock  good  taste  by  such  violations  as  are  implied  in  this 
paragraph.  But  the  friends  of  the  old  code  are  like  the 
advocates  of  sumptuary  laws:  they  believe  that  all  evils  may 
be  corrected  by  rules.  I  forbear,  however,  to  discuss  the 
code  further  in  detail,  but  I  pass  on  to  the  clause  which  is 
really  at  the  bottom  of  all  the  excitement  that  has  been 
caused  by  the  action  of  the  Medical  Society  of  the  State  of 
New  York.  The  consultation  clause  is  almost  the  only 
essential  one  which  the  new  code  abrogates,  and  this  is  the 
one  for  which  our  brethren  are  now  struggling.  At  this 
point  the  division  between  the  State  of  New  York  and  the 
American  Medical  Association  is  marked.  Here  the  new- 
code  supporters  and  those  who  advocate  a  simple  declaration, 
or  "  a  gentleman's  code,"  are  agreed.  Yet  we  who  argue 
for  a  simple  declaration  would  allow  even  this  to  be  unwrit- 
ten. Higher  than  the  law  which  allows  a  physician  to 
consult  with  any  other  "  legally  qualified  practitioner,"  to 
our  mind,  is  the  law  that  allows  each  man  in  the  possession 
of  knowledge  to  give  it  freely  whenever  it  is  honestly  asked. 
We  can  not  see  how  discussion  is  possible  over  such  a  self- 
evident  right.  All  the  words  about  "  affiliating  with  quacks," 
"degrading  the  profession,"  "mercenary  motives,"  which 
have  been  so  freely  used  in  this  debate,  can  not  cover  up 
the  main  issue.  Can  a  man  give  his  advice  whenever  in 
his  opinion  it  will  do  good  ?  Has  he  a  right  to  give  his 
professional  services  whenever  they  are  asked  ?  The  issue 
is  not.  Shall  he  be  compelled  to  give  them  when  he  is  sure 
they  will  be  as  pearls  before  swine  ;  but.  Shall  he  be  cast  out 
from  the  profession  because  he  honestly  gives  his  advice 
whenever  in  his  judgment  it  will  do  good,  even  if  to  ho- 
ruoeopaths  and  eclectics.  The  men  who  fear  that  this  lib- 
erty will  degrade  the  profession  of  medicine,  and  cause  its 
members  to  fall  away  into  the  methods  of  charlatans,  must, 
indeed,  have  a  low  estimate  of  the  intrinsic  qualities  of 
medical  men  that  have  been  trained  in  the  regular  schools 
and  societies  of  America.     If  freedom  in  consultations  will 
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cause  us  to  degenerate  from  the  position  we  have  won,  if 
individual  freedom  to  do  as  we  think  best  in  such  a  matter 
will  degrade  us,  then  let  us  meet  our  fate  and  let  a  bettor 
race  of  men  take  our  places. 

There  is  no  justice  in  the  comparison  made  by  the  advo- 
cates of  codes  between  laws  against  crime  and  rules  of  eti- 
quette. Even  in  matters  of  civil  law  men  are  generally  agreed 
that  we  have  too  many  laws,  but  those  of  us  who  declare  a 
specific  code  for  the  medical  profession  unnecessary  also 
know  that  the  civil  law  is  ample  to  prevent  crime  so  far  as 
law  will  do  so.  We  are  not  willing,  however,  to  admit  that 
advertising  skill,  holding  patent  rights  of  surgical  instru- 
ments, consultations  with  men  who  have  not  the  correct 
views  of  therapeutics,  are  crimes,  although  some  of  these 
acts  may  be  breaches  of  good  taste.  There  is  no  justice  in 
any  such  comparisons. 

It  certainly  is  not  in  good  taste  for  a  judge  to  sit  in  court 
with  his  feet  higher  than  his  head,  or  to  hold  its  sessions 
while  he  is  in  his  shirt-sleeves,  but  these  breaches  of  manners, 
which  sometimes  occur  in  our  country,  have  not  yet  induced 
the  legal  profession  to  draw  up  a  code  of  etiquette.  The 
arguments  against  the  old  code  ap|)ly  with  equal  effect  to  the 
new,  except  that  very  many  of  the  puerilities  of  the  old  code 
are  stricken  out,  so  that  the  code  is  much  shorter.  The  first 
section  opens  with  the  familiar  phrase,  "  It  is  derogatory  to 
the  dignity,"  etc.,  and  proceeds  to  tell  us  that  we  shall  not 
violate  good  taste  and  resort  to  public  advertisements.  It 
has,  however,  a  remarkable  i)hrasc  not  to  be  found  in  the 
old  code.  This  is  the  one  which  says  that  it  is  derogatory 
to  the  dignity  of  the  profession  to  allow  our  opinions  on 
medical  and  surgical  questions  to  appear  in  the  newspapers. 
Now,  this  may  be  true  or  it  may  not.  In  times  of  epidemics 
even  the  publication  of  a  formula  for  the  relief  of  cholera 
morbus  would  certainly  be  of  value  to  the  profession,  as  it 
has  been  in  the  past,  even  if  it  contain  an  opinion  on  a  medi- 
cal subject.  While  it  is,  no  doubt,  a  good  general  rule  that 
the  newspaper  is  not  the  place  for  medical  and  surgical 
opinions,  there  are  many  times  when  this  avenue  to  informa- 
tion becomes  just  the  means  of  humanely  serving  the  public. 
This,  as  well  as  the  subsequent  clause,  as  regards  giving  cer- 
tificates, could  safely  be  left  to  the  good  judgment  of  the  pro- 
fession. After  the  famous  consultation  clause  of  the  new  code, 
there  are  some  few  rules  in  regard  to  the  etiquette  of  con- 
sultations that  are  well  enough,  but  they  are  open  to  the 
same  objections  that  are  made  to  those  of  the  old  code. 
They  are  unnecessary.  The  third  and  final  section  of  the 
new  code  is  devoted  to  the  relations  of  physicians  to  each 
other.  In  the  first  place,  the  very  proper  statement  is  made 
that  "all  practitioners  of  medicine,  their  wives,  and  their 
children  while  under  paternal  care,  are  entitled  to  the  wratui- 
tous  services  of  any  one  or  more  of  the  faculty  residing  near 
them."  This  will  iiardly  be  disputed,  I  think,  nor  will  the 
other  cl.uises  in  regard  to  the  attendance  by  a  practitioner  on 
a  sick  brother's  patients  during  his  illness.  The  matter  of 
carrying  on  medical  controversies  in  newspapers  and  pam- 
phlets is  then  discussed,  and  the  New  York  State  code  closes. 

It  is  more  remarkable,  except  in  the  matter  of  consul- 
tations, and  interviews  with  reporters,  for  what  it  does  not 
say  than  for  what  it  does.     It  is  a  great  improvement  upon 


the  prolix,  verbose,  and  puerile  details  of  the  old  code,  and 
it  will  therefore  be  earnestly  supported  by  many  members 
I  if  the  profession,  who  desire  either  a  simple  declaration  or 
no  words  at  all,  until  the  day  comes  when,  as  in  many 
older  lands,  the  profession  in  this  country  does  its  work 
without  a  book  of  etiquette,  and  without  any  restrictions 
to  prevent  an  individual  member  from  giving  his  advice 
wherever  it  may  do  good. 

The  argument  that  we  should  wait  for  the  American 
Medical  Association  before  we  attempted  any  change  in  the 
code  of  our  State  would  be  more  weighty  witli  many  of  us 
if  we  had  a  greater  respect  for  the  methods  and  organization 
of  tiiat  association.  The  chartered  representative  organiza- 
tion of  our  State  is  not  to  be  compared  to  such  a  loosely 
organized  body  as  the  so-called  American  Medical  Asso- 
ciation. Permanent  members  of  the  New  York  State  so- 
ciety are  chosen  in  limited  number  only,  and  then  from 
those  who  have  served  as  delegates  for  three  years.  A  man 
who  has  once  been  a  delegate  to  the  American  association 
becomes  a  permanent  member  by  subsequent  attendance  and 
payment  of  five  dollars  per  annum.  It  is  in  no  sense  a  rep- 
resentative body.  It  is  one  that  is  very  easily  packed,  an 
impossibility  with  such  a  body  as  that  of  our  State.  The 
meetings  of  the  American  association  are  more  or  less  well 
attended,  according  to  the  city  in  which  it  may  happen  to 
meet.  In  this  wide  country  it  is  practically  impossible  with 
such  an  organization  as  that  of  this  association  to  secure  a 
fairly  representative  assemblage  in  any  city,  east  or  west, 
north  or  south.  As  an  association  in  which  the  profession 
from  all  parts  of  the  country  may  meet  convivially,  or  soci- 
ally, or  scientifically,  it  may  have  a  certain  value.  But, 
as  a  body  to  legislate  for  the  profession  of  the  different 
States,  it  certainly  has  been,  and  will  continue  to  be,  a  fail- 
ure. Certainly  the  profession  of  the  leading  State,  as  regards 
medical  position,  is  not  prepared  to  give  up  its  own  char- 
tered and  time-honored  legislative  powers  to  a  medical  mass- 
meeting.  If  we  must  have  a  national  code  of  ethics,  let  us 
have  a  proper  national  body  to  formulate  it.  Then,  perhaps, 
the  State  of  New  York  will  yield  the  rights  she  now  claims 
to  possess,  but  she  is  as  yet  unawed  by  the  clamor  of  those 
who  are  open  to  the  suspicion  of  being  jealous  of  her  fame. 


THE   QUESTION   OF  TEEPIIIXIXG    IX 
JriilES   OF   THE   HEAD.* 

By  II.   B.  SAOT)S,  M.  I). 


IX- 


Thk  operation  of  trephining  the  skull  having  been  per- 
formed in  my  service  at  the  Roosevelt  Hospital  in  seven 
cases  during  the  past  year,  I  have  thought  that  a  brief  ac- 
count of  these  cases  might  be  profitable,  by  eliciting  from 
the  members  of  our  society  their  experience  in  the  opera- 
tion, and  more  especially  their  \-iews  in  regard  to  the  indi- 
cations for  its  performance.  For  ages  past,  no  surgical  pro- 
cedure has  been  the  subject  of  keener  controversy  ;  and  the 
diversity  of  opinion  which  still  prevails  concerning  it  suf- 
fices to  prove  that  the  question  of  its  value  is  yet  unsettled, 
and  that  it  is  one  of  inherent  diHicultv  and  obscurity.     Fur- 


*  Read  befom  the  New  York  Surgical  Society,  March  27,  1888. 
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ther  discussion,  therefore,  appears  to  be  desirable  ;  particu- 
larly when  we  consider  the  fact  that  a  few  American  sur- 
geons have  lately  endeavored  to  extend  the  sphere  of  the 
operation  by  reviving  the  obsolete  practice  of  trephining  in 
cases  of  simple  fracture  attended  with  displacement  or  de- 
pression, even  in  the  absence  of  head  symptoms,  and  merely 
as  a  preventive  measure. 

Before  proceeding  to  relate  briefly  the  cases  above  re- 
ferred to,  it  may  be  proper  to  state  that  I  shall  employ  the 
term  trephining  in  its  wider  sense,  which  includes  under  this 
designation  the  several  methods  by  which  fragments  of 
bone  are  elevated  or  removed,  whether  by  means  of  a  tre- 
phine, Hey's  saw,  chisel,  elevator,  or  gouge-forceps. 

Out  of  the  seven  cases,  the  operation  was  performed 
once  for  simple  fracture  with  depression,  four  times  for 
compound  fracture  with  depression,  and  twice  for  epileptic 
and  paralytic  affections  following  an  injury. 

Case  I. — On  August  23, 1882,  a  boy,  aged  thirteen,  was 
brought  to  the  hospital  in  a  semi-comatose  state,  caused  by 
a  fall  from  a  horse  just  before  his  admission.  On  examina- 
tion, a  scalp  wound  was  found  over  the  left,  and  a  hasma- 
toma  over  the  right  parietal  bone,  but  no  fracture  was  dis- 
covered.    The  left  side  of  the  bod}'  was  partially  paralyzed. 

Treatment. — Iodoform  dressing  to  scalp  wound  ;  ice-cap 
to  head. 

August  25th. — Patient  still  comatose.  Dr.  Halsted,  the 
assistant  surgeon,  suspecting  fracture,  made  a  crucial  inci- 
sion over  the  right  parietal  bone,  and  discovered  an  exten- 
sive depressed  fracture  of  the  right  temporal  and  of  both 
parietal  bones,  running  upward  beyond  the  vertex.  A  large 
piece  of  the  temporal,  and  several  fragments  of  the  parietal 
bone  were  elevated  or  reinoved,  and,  on  following  up  the 
line  of  fracture  to  the  vertex,  a  rent  was  found  in  the  dura, 
through  which  a  considerable  amount  of  brain  substance 
had  escaped.  During  the  operation,  the  superior  longitudi- 
nal sinus  was  wounded.  Bleeding  was  arrested  by  pressure, 
and  the  external  wound  was  partially  closed  by  suture. 
Consciousness  did  not  return,  and  death  occurred  two  hours 
after  the  operation. 

Evidently,  in  this  case,  the  operation  was  useless ;  and, 
undoubtedly,  it  would  not  have  been  undertaken  if  the  ex- 
tent of  the  injury  had  been  known  beforehand.  The  case 
may  serve,  however,  to  enable  us  to  discuss  the  general 
question  as  to  the  expediency  of  trephining  in  simple  de- 
pressed or  comminuted  fracture,  accompanied  or  not  I  y 
symptoms  of  compression  or  other  cerebral  injury.  It  is 
hardly  necessary  to  remark  that  a  fracture  of  the  skull  de- 
rives its  chief  importance  from  the  concomitant  or  subse- 
quent injury  which  is  sustained  by  the  intracranial  contents; 
and  just  as  no  prudent  surgeon  would  dream  of  converting 
a  simple  fracture  of  the  leg  into  a  compound  one  for  the 
sake  of  obtaining  an  accurate  adjustment  of  the  fragments, 
so  the  plea  for  preventive  trephining  in  cases  of  simple  de- 
pressed or  comminuted  fracture  of  the  cranium,  without 
head  symptoms,  is  based  upon  the  supposition  that,  by  op- 
erating, the  danger  of  subsequent  cerebral  mischief  will  be 
averted.  I  can  not  admit  the  force  of  this  argument,  which 
seems  to  me  to  undervalue,  on  the  one  hand,  the  resources 
of  nature,  and,  on  the  other  hand,  the  risks  inseparable  from 


surgical  interference.  Every  surgeon  present  has,  doubtless, 
met  with  examples  of  simple  depressed  fracture,  in  which 
no  alarming  head-symptoms  were  present,  and  in  which  per- 
manent recovery  took  place  without  any  active  treatment. 
Surgical  literature  abounds  in  such  cases.  Textor  cites 
twelve  instances  of  depressed  fracture  verified  by  post-mor- 
tem examination,  in  seven  of  which  the  depression  was 
complete,  involving  both  tables,  and  in  all  of  which  recovery 
had  taken  place  without  any  impairment  of  the  cerebral 
functions.  Similar  observations  have  been  recorded  by 
Erichsen,  Nunn,  Bruns,  and  many  other  trustworthy  writers. 

In  eases  of  simple  comminuted  fracture,  without  marked 
depression,  but  with  considerable  displacement  of  the  frag- 
ments, early  trephining  is  sometimes  advocated,  on  the 
ground  that,  unless  the  loose  pieces  of  bone  are  removed  by 
operation,  they  will  probably  become  necrosed,  and  thereby 
set  up  fatal  intracranial  inflammation.  But  neither  of  these 
statements  is  confirmed  by  experience.  We  can  rarely  feel 
certain  that  the  comminuted  portions  of  bone,  even  though 
freely  movable,  are  completely  detached  from  their  vital 
connections ;  for  they  may  still  be  adherent  to  the  peri- 
cranium. But,  admitting  their  isolation  to  be  complete,  it 
is  conceivable  that  their  vitality  might  yet  be  preserved  by 
newly  formed  attachments  to  the  surrounding  parts.  In 
support  of  this  view,  I  may  cite  a  case  lately  published  by 
Professor  MacEwan,  of  Glasgow,  who,  having  applied  the 
trephine  in  a  compound  depressed  fracture  of  the  skull,  took 
a  piece  of  the  inner  table  which  had  been  completely  de- 
tached, and  laid  it  in  the  trephine-aperture.  The  trans- 
planted bone  caused  no  irritation,  and  the  wound  healed 
without  any  signs  of  inflammation.  Nevertheless,  it  can 
not  be  denied  that  necrosis  may  occur  under  the  circum- 
stances above  mentioned,  although  it  is  comparatively  rare 
when  the  fracture  is  simple.  It  must  also  be  granted  that, 
when  occurring,  the  suppurative  action  excited  by  the  pres- 
ence of  the  dead  bone  may  extend  to  the  membranes  of  the 
brain,  causing  fatal  complications.  But  there  are  so  many 
recorded  examples  of  necrosis  following  gunshot  injuries  of 
the  head,  in  which  very  large  pieces  of  necrosed  bone  have 
been  removed  without  the'occurrence  of  cerebral  symptoms, 
that  preventive  trephining  can  hardly  be  defended  unless  it 
can  be  shown  to  be  an  operation  free  from  serious  risk. 

The  performance  of  the  operation,  in  cases  of  simple 
depressed  fracture,  without  head  symptoms,  with  the  object 
of  removing  sharp  fragments  of  the  inner  table  which  it  is 
assumed  may  have  penetrated  the  membranes  of  the  brain, 
or  perhaps  the  brain  itself,  seems  to  me  also  quite  unneces- 
sary. It  is  true  that  in  severe  cases  of  simple  fracture  the 
internal  table  is  often  very  extensively  injured ;  .and  Berg- 
mann  has  aptly  remarked  that  a  mere  inspection  of  museum 
specimens  might  lead  one  to  infer  that  simple  fractures  were 
graver  injuries  than  those  which  are  compound.  But  clini- 
cal experience  proves  that  these  extensive  osseous  lesions 
are  often  recovered  from  without  surgical  interference. 

On  the  whole,  then,  it  would  appear  that  the  apprehen- 
sions felt  bj'  those  who  advocate  preventive  trephining  in  the 
circumstances  mentioned  are  scarcely  justified  by  observa- 
tion. And,  if  this  fact  is  admitted,  the  propriety  of  perform- 
ing the  operation  of  trephining  must  be  considered  as,  at 
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least,  very  doubtful.  If  our  means  of  diagnosis  were  more 
exact,  and  if  we  were  able  to  predict  what  cases  would  turn 
out  badly  if  left  to  nature,  active  interference  would  often 
be  an  obvious  duty  ;  but,  in  the  absence  of  such  knowledge, 
it  seems  unjustifiable  to  subject  the  patient  to  an  operation 
which  must  convert  a  simple  into  a  compound  fracture,  with 
its  attendant  dangers  of  suppuration  in  close  proximity  to 
vital  parts.  Although  a  firm  believer  in  the  excellence  of 
antiseptic  surgery,  I  regard  the  unbroken  skin  as  a  surer 
protection  to  the  deeper  parts  than  the  best  surgical  dress- 
ing that  has  yet  been  invented ;  and  when  we  remember 
that,  occasionally,  even  in  careful  hands,  accidents  occur  in 
performing  the  operation,  such  as  wounding  the  dura  mater, 
or  perhaps  the  brain,  or  one  of  the  larger  sinuses,  we  have 
still  further  reason  to  follow  the  conservative  method  of 
treatment  which  is  sanctioned  by  the  teaching  and  experi- 
ence of  the  great  majority  of  living  surgeons. 

The  course  which  should  be  pursued  in  cases  of  simple 
fracture  of  the  cranial  vault,  accompanied  by  head  symp- 
toms, is  by  no  means  easy  to  decide.  The  unknown  quan- 
tity vaguely  expressed  by  the  term  "head  symptoms  "  often 
leaves  us  quite  in  the  dark  regarding  the  scat,  nature,  and 
extent  of  the  traumatic  lesions,  so  that  we  can  not  foretell 
whether  the  operation  of  trephining  will  prove  beneficial, 
useless,  or  injurious.  In  endeavoring,  however,  to  arrive  af 
a  definite  conclusion  on  this  point,  there  arc  certain  well- 
known  pathological  and  clinical  facts  which  may  sometimes 
guide  us.  Compression  of  the  brain  resulting  alone  from 
a  fragment  of  depressed  bone  is  rarely  of  long  duration. 
Often,  as  has  been  remarked,  considerable  depression  exists 
without  any  interference  with  the  cerebral  functions ;  and 
even  when  the  depressed  bone  causes  symptoms  of  com- 
pression, these  frequently  disappear  gradually  as  the  cere- 
liro-spinal  fluid  becomes  displaced  or  absorbed,  and  the  cir- 
culation in  the  brain  is  restored  to  its  natural  condition, 
ilcnce,  even  when  we  trephine  successfully  in  cases  of  de- 
jiression,  we  can  not  always  be  sure  that  the  favorable  result 
is  due  to  our  intervention.  This  point  is  happily  stated  by 
DietTcnbach,  who  records  his  experience  in  the  following 
words :  "  A  boy  fell  from  the  first  story  down  upon  a  stone 
pavement,  and  received  a  fracture  of  the  right  parietal  bone, 
of  which  a  piece  three  inches  in  circumference  was  de- 
pressed several  lines  in  depth.  He  lay  comato.se.  I  tre- 
phined him  ;  he  recovered  ;  and  I  believed  that  I  had  saved 
his  life  by  the  operation.  A  year  later  he  fell  from  the 
same  place,  and  struck  again  upon  the  stone  pavement,  this 
tiTuo  breaking  the  left  parietal  bone,  just  as  he  had  before 
broken  the  right  one.  He  recovered  without  trephining ; 
again  I  believed  that  I  had  saved  liis  life ;  and  I  began  to 
think  that  he  had  shown  much  endurance  at  the  time  when 
he  survived  the  operation." 

It  has  been  clearly  shown  that  in  severe  cases  of  simple 
depressed  fracture,  aceomp.anied  with  marked  and  prolongod 
signs  of  compression  of  the  brain,  other  lesions  usually  co- 
exist, such  as  contusion  or  laceration  of  the  brain,  or  liicm- 
orrh;igic  extravasation,  which  may  take  place  between  the 
dura  and  the  skull,  in  the  arachnoid  cavity,  in  the  substance 
of  the  lirain,  or  on  its  surface,  Irom  the  vessels  of  the  pia 
niatcr.      If  we  except  those  rare  instances  in  which  the 


compression  is  due  solely  to  an  extrava,sation  between  the 
dura  and  the  cranium,  we  shall  have  no  reason  to  expect 
that  benefit  would  result  from  the  application  of  the  tre- 
phine. So  far  as  the  brain  substance  is  concerned,  the 
damage  it  has  sustained  is  beyond  the  reach  of  mechanical 
aid ;  its  integrity,  if  restored,  will  be  slowly  regained,  as  in 
cases  of  ordinary  apoplexy,  by  absorption  of  the  extrava- 
sated  blood.  And  the  same  process  goes  on  in  favorable 
cases  when  blood  is  efiFused  upon  the  surface  of  the  brain. 
We  have  probably  all  seen  examples  of  coma  lasting  for 
days  or  for  weeks  after  head  injuries,  but  which  yet  ended 
in  recovery,  due,  as  we  may  fairly  presume,  to  the  gradual 
disappearance,  by  absorption,  of  the  extravasatcd  blood. 
When  we  consider  how  large  a  quantity  of  blood  is  often 
poured  out  within  the  cranium  in  cases  of  fracture,  we  can 
not  avoid  the  inference  that  the  compression  which  it  exerts 
is  far  greater  than  ever  occurs  from  any  depression  of  bone 
that  we  should  think  of  treating  by  operation.  In  such 
cases  trephining  would  be  useless,  either  in  consequence  of 
the  depth  of  the  extravasation  or  because,  being  widely  dif- 
fused over  the  surface  of  the  brain,  the  effused  blood  would 
not  escape  through  the  artificial  opening  made  in  the  skull. 
Furthermore,  the  operation  might  in  some  cases  prove  in- 
jurious, by  provoking  meningitis.  In  other  words,  the  very 
facts  which  have  been  urged  as  aflEording  an  indication  for 
the  employment  of  the  trephine  in  cases  of  simple  fracture 
may,  in  my  judgment,  be  used  as  an  argument  against  the 
propriety  of  the  operation.  I  refer  to  the  gravity  of  the  in- 
jury, and  the  severity  of  the  symptoms.  Where  the  frac- 
ture is  of  great  extent,  and  accompanied  with  severe  contu- 
sion or  laceration  of  the  brain,  or  with  copious  intracranial 
hajmorrhage,  it  is  extremely  doubtful  whether  the  trephine 
can  ever  be  employed  with  advantage ;  while  the  operation 
must,  by  increasing  the  mechanical  injury  and  by  favoring 
the  occurrence  of  suppuration,  add  not  a  little  to  the  already 
existing  danger  which  threatens  the  patient's  life.  Perhaps 
I  do  not  fully  appreciate  the  comparative  safety  which  at- 
tends the  performance  of  the  operation  according  to  mod- 
ern antiseptic  methods ;  but  1  believe  that  in  this  class  of 
cases  future  experience  will  prove  active  interference  to  be 
of  doubtful  utility. 

There  are  two  conditions,  however,  either  one  of  which, 
when  present,  renders  imperative  an  immediate  resort  to 
the  trephine.  One  of  these  is  the  case  in  which  the  frac- 
ture is  of  limited  extent,  and  in  which  there  is  reason  to 
think,  from  its  situation  or  from  the  occurrence  of  mono- 
plegia, monospasm,  or  hemiplegia,  that  a  splinter  from  the 
inner  table  may  have  penetrated  the  motor  tract  of  the 
cerebral  cortex.  But,  as  we  have  seen,  the  fractures  which 
are  attended  with  such  displacement  of  fragments  of  the 
inner  table  are  usually  of  small  extent,  and  are  almost  inva- 
riably compound.  The  other  case  is  the  one  in  which  com- 
pression of  the  brain  is  caused  by  an  accumulation  of  blood 
between  the  dura  mater  and  the  cranium.  Such  an  accu- 
mulation may  result  from  a  wound  of  one  of  the  larger  venous 
sinuses,  but  in  a  large  majority  of  instances  it  depends  on  a 
wound  or  a  laceration  of  the  middle  meningeal  artery.  The 
accident  is  most  frequently  accompanied  by  a  compound 
fracture ;  but  it  may  be  met  with  in  cases  of  simple  frac- 
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ture,  and  occasionally  when  no  fracture  is  present.  When 
there  exists  a  compound  fracture,  the  blood  usually  escapes 
through  the  external  wound,  thus  rendering  the  diagnosis 
easy ;  but,  when  the  fracture  is  simple,  or  when  the  artery 
alone  is  injured,  the  extravasated  blood  separates  the  dura 
mater  from  the  cranium,  and  may  be  poured  out  in  sufficient 
quantity  to  cause  fatal  compression  of  the  brain.  The  amount 
of  blood  thus  extravasated  may  be  as  much  as  half  a  pint. 
When  the  brain  has  not  sustained  severe  injury,  and  the 
symptoms  of  concussion  are  but  slight,  the  signs  of  the  arte- 
rial lesion  may  be  quite  characteristic.  After  a  blow  has 
been  received,  usually  in  the  temporo-parietal  region,  the 
patient,  although,  perhaps,  slightly  stunned,  soon  regains 
consciousness,  and  exhibits  no  marked  signs  of  cerebral  in- 
jury. But,  after  the  lapse  of  a  few  minutes,  or  possibly 
several  hours,  symptoms  of  compression  appear,  and  soon 
become  very  marked,  the  patient  often  dying  within  twenty- 
four  hours  from  the  time  of  the  accident.  Hemiplegia 
sometimes  occurs  before  insensibility  is  complete ;  and  its 
detection  is  important,  for  the  reason  that  a  blow  upon  one 
side  of  the  head  has  been  known  to  cause  a  rupture  of  the 
artery  on  the  opposite  side.  The  accident  affords  a  clear 
and  positive  indication  for  the  application  of  the  trephine  ; 
yet  there  are  but  few  recorded  cases  of  the  operation. 
Adding  one  recent  case  to  the  list  compiled  by  Bergmann, 
there  are  one  hundred  well-authenticated  examples  of 
haemorrhage  from  the  middle  meningeal  artery.  Of  these, 
seventeen  ended  in  recovery,  and  in  twelve  out  of  this  num- 
ber the  blood  escaped  through  an  external  wound.  Of  the 
remaining  five,  one  recovered  without  operation,  the  diag- 
nosis being  confirmed  by  autopsy  when  the  patient  died 
three  years  later  of  pneumonia.  The  other  four  recovered 
after  operation,  the  blood  being  evacuated  through  the  tre- 
phine opening.  In  one  of  those  cases,  that  of  Hueter,  the 
bleeding  artery  was  secured  by  a  ligature. 

The  four  cases  of  compound  depressed  fracture  may  be 
.  related  in  few  words. 

Case  II. — A  girl,  aged  fourteen,  entered  the  hospital 
February  14,  1882,  having  been  kicked  on  the  head  by  a 
horse  shortly  before  admission.  Compound  depressed  frac- 
ture of  frontal  bone,  just  above  superciliary  ridge.  De- 
pressed portion  measured  half  an  inch  by  two  inches. 
Patient  unconscious.  Trephine  applied  on  outer  side  of 
depression  by  Dr.  Parmly,  house  surgeon,  and  depressed 
bone  elevated  and  several  loose  fragments  removed.  Cat- 
gut drainage ;  salicylated  cotton  dressing ;  wound  closed  by 
sutures.  Patient  became  conscious  soon  after  operation, 
and  had  no  head  symptoms  afterward.  Temperature  never 
rose  above  100°  F.  Discharged,  cured,  February  28th, 
fourteen  days  after  injury. 

Case  III. — Male,  aged  twenty -three,  entered  hospital 
June  22,  1 882.  Fifteen  minutes  previously  was  kicked  by 
a  horse,  the  injury  sustained  being  a  compound  fracture  of 
left  side  of  frontal  bone,  just  above  superciliary  ridge ;  was 
able  to  walk  into  hospital,  and  shovred  no  signs  of  concus- 
sion. Right  pupil  dilated.  A  portion  of  bone  one  inch 
by  three  quarters  of  an  inch  comminuted  and  depressed. 
Ether.  By  means  of  trephine,  gouge-forceps,  and  elevator, 
Pr,  Weed,  house  surgeon,  removed  depressed  fragments 


and  smoothed  ofi  sharp  edges  of  bone,  leaving  aperture  five 
eighths  by  one  inch  and  a  quarter.  Dura  uninjured ;  cat- 
gut drainage ;  silk  sutures ;  iodoform  dressing.  No  bad 
symptoms.  Wound  healed,  and  patient  discharged,  cured, 
July  6th,  fourteen  days  after  accident. 

Case  IV. — A  man  fell  eight  stories,  and  was  brought 
to  the  hospital,  comatose,  October  3,  1882.  Had  com- 
pound fracture  of  the  right  femur,  compound  fracture  of 
right  parietal  bone,  and  fracture  of  spine  in  upper  dorsal 
region,  the  latter  injury  not  being  discovered  until  after 
death.  Pieces  of  bone  impinging  on  dura  mater  removed 
by  Dr.  Weed,  house  surgeon,  leaving  oval  opening  one  inch 
and  three  quarters  in  length.  Patient  remained  comatose, 
and  died  thirty-six  hours  after  admission. 

Case  V. — Man,  aged  fifty;  admitted  October  22,  1882. 
While  under  influence  of  liquor,  fell  upon  a  stove,  striking 
the  back  of  his  head,  and  sustaining  a  compound  depressed 
fracture  in  occipital  region  on  left  side,  just  above  superior 
curved  line.  Depressed  bone  measured  three  quarters  by 
one  inch  and  a  half.  Much  comminution  of  both  tables, 
especially  the  inner.  No  head  symptoms  ;  no  wound  of  dura. 
Operation  by  my  assistant,  Dr.  King.  Patient  etherized, 
depressed  fragments  removed,  and  the  edges  of  aperture 
made  smooth  with  gouge-forceps.  Catgut  drainage  ;  wound 
washed  out,  as  in  previous  cases,  with  five-per-cent.  solution 
of  carbolic  acid,  and  closed  with  silk  sutures ;  iodoform 
dressing.  Patient  progressed  favorably,  and  was  discharged, 
cured,  November  5,  1882,  fourteen  days  after  admission. 

Of  these  four  cases  it  may  be  observed  that  the  third 
one  was  evidently  hopeless  when  admitted,  and  that  any 
operation  under  the  circumstances  was  inexpedient.  The 
remaining  three  are  familiar  examples  of  recovery  after 
trephining  in  compound  fractures  of  limited  extent,  accom- 
panied with  depression  and  comminution  of  the  bone,  but 
not  attended  with  any  signs  of  serious  injury  to  the  brain. 
I  believe  that  in  such  cases  trephining  is  plainly  indicated, 
and  that  many  lives,  which  would  otherwise  be  lost,  are 
saved  by  the  operation,  which,  by  elevating  depressed  frag- 
ments, by  removing  fragments  that  are  loose  or  sharp,  and 
by  permitting  thorough  antiseptic  irrigation  of  the  wound, 
reduces  to  a  minimum  the  risk  of  intracranial  inflammation, 
so  greatly  to  be  dreaded  in  this  class  of  cases.  To  insure 
success,  however,  the  operation  should  be  performed  soon 
after  the  injury,  and  with  strict  antiseptic  precautions.  I 
recall  an  instance  in  which,  many  years  ago,  I  unfortunately 
delayed  the  operation  until  the  third  day,  in  consequence 
of  the  entire  absence  of  head  symptoms.  When  these  oc- 
curred, I  trephined,  but  lost  the  patient,  who,  I  believe, 
might  have  been  saved  by  earlier  interference.  If  trephin- 
ing has  not  been  performed  soon  after  the  accident,  and  the 
wound  seems  to  be  doing  well,  I  should  consider  it  objec- 
tionable to  disturb  it  at  a  later  period,  unless  an  operation 
were  indicated  by  the  occurrence  of  decided  symptoms 
pointing  to  intracranial  mischief,  as  I  have  seen  cases  of 
recovery  from  compound  depressed  fracture  in  which  the 
bone  was  not  elevated.  But  I  do  not  remember  to  have 
met  with  such  an  instance  except  in  children,  who,  as  is 
well  known,  bear  head  injuries  much  better  than  is  the  case 
with  adults. 
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AVliile  believing  tliat  trephining  is  to  be  rccomniend(-d 
in  all  cases  of  compound  fracture  in  which  the  depression  is 
marked,  but  of  no  great  suporticial  extent,  and  in  all  cases 
of  punctured  fracture  when  there  is  reason  to  suspect  that 
the  internal  table  is  extensively  splintered  or  depressed,  I 
am  strongly  opposed  to  active  interference  when  the  frac- 
ture is  of  great  extent,  and  when  the  depression  is  not  lim- 
ited or  abrupt.  It  is  true  that  these  cases  are  usually  fatal ; 
but  I  am  sure  that  nothing  can  be  gained  by  the  extensive 
operative  procedures  that  would  be  involved  in  any  attempt 
to  remedy  the  displacement.  Aside  from  those  cases  in 
which  the  brain  has  suffered  irreparable  damage,  I  think 
that  in  future  many  successes  will  be  obtained  by  careful 
antiseptic  treatment  of  the  wound,  such  as  recommended 
by  Lister  in  the  management  of  compound  fracture  of  the 
bones  of  the  extremities.  The  most  scrupulous  cleansing 
of  the  wound,  the  arrest  of  hemorrhage,  the  removal  of  for 
eign  bodies,  loose  fragments  of  bone,  and  of  detached  por- 
tions of  brain  matter,  if  present,  followed  by  proper  drain- 
age and  dressings,  is,  in  my  judgment,  the  only  means 
which,  with  our  present  knowledge,  promises  any  benefit  in 
this  nearly  desperate  class  of  injuries. 

In  the  two  cases  that  complete  my  list,  trephining  was 
performed  at  a  period  remote  from  the  date  of  the  accident. 

Case  VI. — William  G.,  aged  twenty-six,  entered  the 
hospital  June  20,  1882.  Nine  years  ago  was  struck  on  the 
head  by  a  piece  of  slate  weighing  one  pound  and  a  quarter. 
Became  immediately  unconscious,  and  remained  in  bed  sev- 
eral weeks.  When  consciousness  returned,  left  hemiplegia 
was  ob.scrved ;  this  remained  nearly  complete  for  seven 
months,  after  which  it  gradually  diminished,  and  nearly 
disappeared.  A  few  weeks  after  injury,  began  to  suffer 
from  epilepsy,  and  has  ever  since  been  liable  to  frequent 
attacks.  Left  hand  somewhat  weak;  unable  to  contract  in- 
dex finger.  Patient  lively  and  talkative,  but  mind  evident- 
ly impaired.  On  right  side  of  head,  near  the  parietal  emi- 
nence, is  a  depression  of  bone,  about  one  inch  and  a  quar- 
ter in  diameter.  Its  right  edge  is  one  inch  and  a  half 
from  median  line,  and  its  center  just  in  front  of  the  Rolan- 
dic  line.  Depth  of  depression  at  center  greater  than  else- 
where, and  estimated  to  be  one  quarter  of  an  inch.  Scalp 
over  depression  marked  by  a  crucial  scar,  the  point  of  cross 
ing  corresponding  with  its  deepest  part. 

June  27th — Operation. — Bone  exposed  by  a  crucial  inci- 
sion, and  trephine  applied  just  behind  margin  of  depression. 
Piece  removed  was  5  millimetres  in  thickness.  By  means 
of  gouge-forceps,  the  depressed  bone,  as  well  as  that  adja- 
cent to  it,  was  removed,  leaving  a  nearly  circular  aperture 
measuiing  4|  x  5  centimetres.  The  depressed  bone  was  quite 
vascular,  and  was  considerably  thickened,  being  12  milli- 
metres in  thickness  at  its  central  part.  No  adhesions  between 
bone  and  dura ;  no  morbid  conditions  discovered  besides 
tlir^se  already  mentioned.  Wound  closed  by  silk  sutures 
without  drainage;  iodoform  dressing.  Before  and  after 
operation  patient  took  daily  90  grains  of  potassium  bromide. 
Recovery  took  place  without  a  bad  symptom,  the  tempera- 
ture never  exceeding  100°  F.  The  dressing  was  not 
ch;uigcd  until  the  end  of  a  week,  when  complete  union  was 
found  to  have  taken  place  externally.     The  scalp  was  con- 


siderably elevated,  however,  by  a  fluid  accumulation  be- 
neath it,  which  was  probably  either  blood  or  serum,  as  it 
disappeared  by  absorption  in  the  course  of  the  following 
week,  at  the  end  of  which  time  the  patient  left  the  hospital, 
in  about  the  same  condition,  as  regards  want  of  mental  and 
nmscular  power,  as  when  he  was  admitted.* 

This  case  was  sent  to  me  by  my  friend,  Professor  Se- 
guin,  who  advised  the  operation  as  a  last  resort,  medicine 
having  failed  to  afford  the  desired  relief.  What  permanent 
benefit  will  result  from  the  removal  of  the  depressed  and 
thickened  bone  it  remains  to  be  seen  ;  yet  I  anticipate  lit- 
tle, if  any.  It  seems  far  more  rational  to  ascribe  the  pa- 
tient's symptoms  to  textual  alterations  in  the  cerebral  con- 
volutions, resulting  from  the  primary  injury,  than  to  as- 
sume that  they  were  due  to  the  slight  diminution  in  the 
size  of  the  cranial  cavity,  caused  by  the  depressed  and  hy- 
pertrophied  bone.  Twenty  years  ago  I  assisted  Professor 
Willard  Parker  in  operating  on  an  epileptic  girl,  who  had 
been  subject  to  the  paroxysms  since  her  early  childhood, 
and  who  had  a  well-marked  hypertrophy  of  the  parietal 
bones,  situated  near  the  vertex.  The  bone  was  an  inch  in 
thickness  at  its  middle  part,  and  projected  both  externally 
and  internally,  the  internal  projection  being  estimated  to  be 
three  eighths  of  an  inch  beyond  the  normal  plane  of  the 
internal  table  of  the  skull.  The  tumor  was  completely  re- 
moved, leaving  a  circular  aperture  which  was  two  inches  in 
diameter.  The  dura  mater  was  healthy,  and  not  abnormally 
adherent.  Recovery  from  the  operation  was  speedy  and 
satisfactory ;  but  a  month  later  the  fits  returned,  and  six 
months  afterward  became  as  frequent  and  violent  as  before. 
In  this  case  there  was  no  history  of  injury,  and,  therefore, 
there  was  greater  reason  to  hope  that  an  operation  would 
prove  beneficial. 

Case  VII. — Margaret  F.,  aged  thirty-nine,  married  (?), 
was  sent  to  me  by  Dr.  R.  W.  Amid  >n,  who  saw  her  early 
in  November,  and  has  furnished  the  following  notes  of  the 
case  :  "  '  Bright's  disease,'  three  to  four  years  ago  (swollen 
feet,  backache) ;  was  sick  nine  months.  Five  weeks  ago 
struck  head  (left  parietal  region)  against  sharp  corner;  was 
knocked  down  and  dazed,  but  not  stunned  ;  no  fit  at  time  ; 
no  signs  of  fracture  or  concussion ;  thinks  there  has  always 
been  a  lump  there  since. 

"  Two  weeks  after  injury  had  a  '  fit ' ;  lost  consciousnes.s, 
and  fell.  Since  then,  at  intervals  of  about  a  week,  has  had 
short  epileptic  attacks,  preceded  by  queer  feeling  in  tongue, 
sensation  of  pins  and  needles  in  right  hand ;  then  an  inver- 
sion of  right  hand,  and  loss  of  consoiousncNS ;  a  fall,  tongue 
bitten,  etc.  Loss  of  consciousness  very  short — three  to 
four  seconds.  Afterward  feels  weak,  and  sleeps.  Thinks 
that  right  hand  has  lost  strength  ;  has  headache  in  right 
fronto-parietal  region;  denies  syphilis;  on  examination, 
right  side  of  face  weak ;  tong  ic  straight  when  protruded  ; 
grasp  of  left  hand  nearly  as  strong  as  right  (25-30) ;  a 
doubtful   limp   in  right   leg;    tenderness  over  site  of  in- 

*A  K'ticr  dNied  Ma;cb  25,  I8R3,  bas  just  bi-eii  rpcrived  from 
the  p.iticnt's  father,  stniin.';  lh;it  'lie  opcraiinn  bas  been  f  llo«ed  by 
some  amelioration  of  bis  io:idili')ii,  the  epileptic  seizures  being  some- 
what less  violent,  t!ie  hc.iJachc  less  intense,  aud  the  ncukncss  of  the 
right  band  less  marked. 
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jury,  which  patient  indicates  as  over  middle  third  of  as- 
cending parietal  convolution ;  slight  aortic  direct  mur- 
mur;  ophthalmoscopic  examination  shows  optic  disc  not 
choked. 

"  Diagnosis. — Traumatic  epilepsy. 

"  Treatment. — Potassium  bromide. 

" November  IS'th. — Sent  to  Dr.  Sauds  for  operation." 

December  18th. — Has  been  under  treatment  with  bro- 
mide of  potassium,  in  ten-grain  doses,  t.  i.  d.,  for  some  time. 
Has  severe  headaches,  and  at  times  a  piercing  pain  just  at 
the  point  of  injury.  Has  had  no  convulsive  attack  since 
admission,  and  has  been  going  about  the  hospital  ward. 
Discharged  improved. 

January  IS,  1883. — Readmitted.  Has  pain  on  left  side 
of  head.  Is  aphasic  at  times,  and  shows  some  loss  of  power 
in  both  arms.  Has  fits,  and  during  the  fits  says  she  froths 
at  the  mouth  and  bites  her  tongue. 

16th. — Last  night  had  a  severe  headache,  and  could  not 
sleep  on  account  of  pain. 

17th. — Slight  facial  paralysis  of  right  side.  Naso-labial 
fold  narrowed.  The  tongue  in  protruding  deviates  to  the 
right  side. 

18th. — Both  pupils  dilated  to  one  fifteenth  of  an  inch. 
The  left  pupil  contracts  moderately  on  exposure  to  light. 
The  right  less  so.     Neither  responds  perfectly. 

20th. — Is  very  stupid,  and  sleeps  most  of  the  time. 
Ordered  sol.  potass,  brom.  3  j  every  four  hours. 

29th. — More  aphasic.  Has  an  acne-eruption  over  face, 
probably  due  to  potass,  bromide. 

February  1st. — Examination  with  ophthalmoscope  shows 
choked  optic  disc  on  both  sides.  Dynamometer  shows  left 
hand  30  and  right  hand  26.  No  exact  diagnosis  was  made 
either  by  Dr.  Amidon  or  myself  as  to  the  character  of  the 
lesion  presumed  to  exist;  but  we  agreed  that  an  explorative 
operatioji  would  be  proper,  in  the  hope  of  discovering  a 
detached  splinter  of  bone  from  the  inner  table,  a  chronic 
abscess,  or  some  other  morbid  condition  admitting  of  relief 
by  mechanical  means. 

6lh. — Ether ;  operation  ;  Dr.  Sands. 

The  scalp  being  shaved,  an  incision  was  made  on  left 
side  of  head,  about  two  inches  above  the  ear,  in  a  direction 
parallel  to  the  zygoma.  The  incision  was  about  two  and  a 
half  inches  long.  The  largest  sized  trephine  was  applied  near- 
ly opposite  the  Rolandic  line,  and  a  button  of  bone  removed, 
about  a  quarter  of  an  inch  thick.  Nothing  was  found,  ex- 
cepting that  the  dura  mater  was  apparently  thickened.  The 
incision  was  extended  for  about  an  inch  in  a  direction 
downward  and  outward,  and  the  trephine  aperture  enlarged 
by  means  of  gouge-forceps.  Pulsation  of  dura  absent ;  no 
fluctuation  could  be  felt.  A  large  hypodermic  needle  was 
thrust  through  the  dura  in  three  different  places  to  the 
depth  of  an  inch,  but  nothing  withdrawn.  In  making  two 
of  the  punctures,  however,  the  needle  met  with  considerable 
resistance,  and  the  idea  of  a  tumor  was  suggested.  When 
all  bleeding  had  stopped,  wound  was  closed  with  fine  cat- 
gut sutures,  except  at  upper  part,  which  was  left  open. 
Iodoform  dressing. 

9th. — Patient  speaks  very  indistinctly,  and  not  loud 
enough  to  be  heard  at  any  distance.     Was  reported  as  be- 


ing delirious  last  night.     Apparently  more  aphasic  than  be- 
fore the  operation. 

10th. — Less  aphasic. 

11th. — Patient  delirious  at  times,  p.  m.,  patient  very 
noisy,  and  disturbs  the  ward.     Magendie's  solution,  iHx. 

12th. — Patient  had  to  be  tied  in  bed  on  account  of  de- 
lirium. 3.30  p.  M.,  wound  dressed  under  spray,  and  found 
to  be  perfectly  clean.  Union  had  taken  place  throughout. 
Redressed  with  carbolized  oil,  1-12. 

ISth. — Slept  tolerably  well  last  night.  This  morning  is 
very  delirious.  Magendie,  ttix,  administered  hypodermic- 
ally. 

nth. — Patient  this  morning  was  cyanotic.  Respiration, 
V ;  pulse,  120  and  strong.  Pupils  contracted  and  not  re- 
sponsive to  light.  Ordered  atropine  sulph.,  gr.  j^-j.  After 
taking  one  dose,  respiration,  16.  Took  two  more  doses 
before  12  m.  After  this  time,  respiration,  4.  2  p.  m.,  respi- 
ration, 5;  pulse,  140.  At  11  p.m.,  died.  Temperature, 
after  operation  did  not  exceed  99°,  until  the  day  before 
death,  when  it  suddenly  rose  to  103°  F. 

Report  of  autopsy  by  Dr.  Delafield : 

''Body. — Fat. 

''Head. — A  wound  upon  left  side  of  head  which  has 
united,  though  not  firmly,  thioughout.  The  wound  runs 
from  about  two  inches  above  the  ear  forward  parallel  with 
the  zygoma.  Beneath  this  the  bone  has  been  removed. 
The  wound  in  the  bone  is  in  the  left  parietal  bone  near  its 
lower  edge.  The  upper  margin  of  the  squamous  portion  of 
the  temporal  bone  has  been  cut  through.  The  opening 
through  the  bone  is  about  one  inch  and  a  half  long,  three 
quarters  of  an  inch  broad.  The  edges  are  clean  cut.  The 
space  thus  left  between  the  scalp  and  the  dura  is  tilled  with 
some  reddish,  partly  organized  clot,  and  there  is  a  very  little 
pus  at  its  edges  and  in  the  upper  fibers  of  the  temporal 
muscle.     The  dura  beneath  is  adherent  to  the  pia. 

"Brain. — The  portion  of  dura  adherent  and  just  under 
the  wound  lies  over  the  middle  of  the  posterior  central  con- 
volution, and  extends  a  little  posterior  to  it.  The  fissure 
of  Rolando  is  not  touched  by  it,  but  lies  a  few  lines  in  front. 
There  seems  to  be  no  meningitis. 

"Just  beneath  adherent  dura,  in  posterior  central  convo- 
lution, and  in  convolution  just  behind  it,  is  a  gummy  tumor 
about  one  inch  in  diameter. 

"  Heart,  liver,  spleen,  lungs,  kidneys,  and  stomach  are 
normal. 

"  Fallopian  tube  of  left  side  terminates  in  a  cyst  contain- 
ing a  foetus." 

On  reviewing  this  interesting  case  in  the  light  of  the 
post-mortem  revelation,  which  seems  to  indicate  a  syphilitic 
origin  of  the  cerebral  tumor,  it  is  certainly  a  subject  of  regret 
that  the  true  nature  of  the  disease  escaped  observation  dur- 
ing life,  as  possibly  it  might  have  been  controlled  by  speci- 
fic treatment.  But  neither  Dr.  Amidon  nor  myself  was 
able  to  obtain  a  syphilitic  history,  or  to  discover  any  exist- 
ing specific  lesion.  Certainly  the  symptoms  were  very  mis-  J 
leading.  No  convulsive  seizure  or  other  sign  of  cerebral 
trouble  preceded  the  injury  to  the  head,  which  was  inflicted 
directly  over  the  psycho-motor  centers,  and  which  was  fol- 
lowed, after  the  lapse  of  a  fortnight,  by  epileptiform  attacks 
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in  which  the  convulsive  movements  were  strictly  limited  to 
the  upper  extremity  on  the  side  of  the  body  opposite  to 
that  where  the  Wow  was  received.  Assuming  the  morbid 
growth,  however,  to  have  been  syphilitic,  it  must  be  a  matter 


Fig.  1.— Lateral  Vikw  of  the  Brain,  showing  the  position  of  the  Tumor. 


of  conjecture  whether  the  injury  acted  as  an  exciting  cause 
and  determined  its  development,  or  whether  the  causative 
relation  was  the  reverse,  the  injury  having  been  due  to  a 
fall  which  occurred  when   the   first  epileptic  fit  was  ocea- 


Pio.  2.— TRANsvEnsK  Vertical  Section   of   the   Left  Cerebral  Hemi- 
ePHERE,  Bhowlni;  the  relation  of  the  Tumor  to  the  Trephine  Aperture. 

sioned  by  the  already  existing  gummy  timior.  The  case  is 
instructive  as  dcuionstrating  the  value  of  cerebral  localiza- 
tion in  determining  when  the  trephine  should  be  applied. 
At  the  time  of  the  operation  the  patient  suffered  from 
.aphasia,  impairment  of  vision,  facial  paralysis,  and  partial 
paralysis  of  the  tongue,  as  well  as  from  paresis  of  the  right 


upper  extremity ;  but,  as  the  affection  of  the  upper  limb  was 
observed  some  time  before  the  other  nervous  disturbances 
occurred,  it  was  btlieved  these  latter  symptoms  were  due  to 
secondary  changes,  perhaps  to  pressure  or  ccdcma,  and  that 
the  primary  cause  would  probably  be  found  in  the  center 
governing  the  movements  of  this  part  of  the  body.  The 
post-mortem  examination  verified  the  accuracy  of  this  con- 
clusion, and  the  accompanying  drawing,  furnished  by  the 
pathologist,  Professor  Delafield,  shows  that  the  tumor  occu- 
pied the  center  referred  to,  and  that  it  lay  directly  beneath 
the  opening  made  by  the  trephine.  Finally,  althougl  the 
autopsy  disclosed  no  evidences  of  cerebral  inflammation 
excited  by  the  operation,  the  active  delirium  which  set  in 
toward  the  close  of  life  may  possibly  have  resulted  from 
encephalitis  ;  and  it  seems  certain  that  death,  although  in- 
evitable, was  hastened  by  the  undue  effects  of  a  dose  of 
morphine,  administered  with  the  object  of  relieving  this 
distressing  symptom. 


MEDICAL  ETHICS  AND  ETIQUETTE. 

COMMUNTARIES    ON    THE    NATIONAL    CODE    OF    ETHICS. 

By  AUSTIN  FLINT,  M.  D. 
Sixth  and  Concluding  Article. 

OF  THE  DUTIES    OF   THE    PROFESSION  TO    THE    PUDLIC,  AND   OF 
THE    OBLIGATIONS    OF  THE    PUBLIC   TO  THE   PROFESSION. 

Art.  I. — Duties  of  the  Profession  to  the  Public. 

Section  1.  As  good  citizens,  it  is  tlie  duty  of  physicians  to 
be  over  vigilant  for  the  welfare  of  the  community,  and  to  bear 
tlicir  part  in  sustaining  its  institutions  and  burdens;  they  .should 
also  be  ever  ready  to  give  counsel  to  the  public  in  relation  to 
matters  especially  appertaining  to  their  profession,  as  on  sub- 
jects of  medical  police,  public  hygiene,  and  legal  medicine.  It 
is  their  province  to  ealigliten  the  public  in  regard  to  quarantine 
regulations — the  location,  arrangement,  and  dietaries  of  hos- 
pitals, asylums,  schools,  prisons,  and  similar  institutions — in  re- 
lation to  the  medical  police  of  towns,  as  drainage,  ventilation, 
etc. — and  in  regard  to  measures  for  tlie  prevention  of  epidemic 
and  contagious  diseases;  and,  when  pestilence  prevail?,  it  is 
their  duty  to  face  the  danger,  and  to  continue  their  labors  for 
the  alleviation  of  the  suffering,  even  at  the  jeopardy  of  their 
own  lives. 

Section  2.  Medical  men  should  also  be  always  ready,  when 
called  on  by  the  legally  constituted  authorities,  to  enlighten 
coroners'  inquests  and  courts  of  justice  on  subjects  strictly 
medical — such  as  involve  questions  relating  to  sanity,  legiti- 
macy, murder  by  poisons  or  other  violent  me.ins,  and  iu  regard 
to  the  various  other  subjects  embraced  in  the  science  of  medi- 
cal jurisprudence.  But  in  these  cases,  and  especially  where 
they  are  required  to  make  a  post-mortem  examination,  it  is  just, 
in  consequence  of  the  time,  labor,  and  skill  required,  and  tlie 
responsibility  and  risk  they  incur,  that  the  public  should  award 
tliera  a  proper  honorarium. 

Section  3.  There  is  no  profession  by  the  members  of  which 
eleemosjnary  services  are  more  liberally  dispensed  than  the 
medical,  but  justice  requires  that  some  limits  should  be  placed 
to  the  performance  of  such  good  offices.  Poverty,  prolessicDal 
brotherhood,  and  certain  of  tlie  luiblic  duties  referred  to  in  the 
first  section  of  this  article,  should  always  be  recognized  as  pre- 
senting valid  claims  for  gratuitous  services;  but  neither  institu- 
tions endowed  by  the  public  or  by  rich  individuals,  societies  for 
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mutual  benefit,  for  the  insurance  of  lives  or  for  analogous  pur- 
poses, nor  any  profession  or  occupation,  can  be  admitted  to 
possess  such  privilege.  Nor  can  it  be  justly  expected  of  phy- 
sicians to  furnish  certificates  of  inability  to  serve  on  juries,  to 
perform  militia  duty,  or  to  testify  to  the  state  of  health  of  per- 
sons wishing  to  insure  their  lives,  obtain  pensions,  or  the  like, 
without  a  pecuniary  acknowledgment.  But  to  individuals  in  in- 
digent circumstances  such  professional  services  should  always 
be  cheerfully  and  freely  accorded. 

Laudation  of  the  medical  profession  by  physicians  for 
the  public  may  not  always  be  consistent  with  a  proper  de- 
gree of  modesty,  but  laudation  of  the  profession  for  its 
members  is  not  only  admissible,  but  it  has  a  salutary  influ- 
ence. The  more  physicians  are  led  to  regard  medicine  in 
its  humane  and  noble  aspects,  the  more  they  are  reconciled 
to  its  hardships,  and  the  more  they  are  incited  to  do  all  in 
their  power  to  maintain  its  character  and  usefulness.  The 
feeling  that  honor  is  reflected  by  membership  of  a  profes- 
sion which  professes  to  be  governed  by  the  code  of  medical 
ethics  conduces  to  a  high  moral  tone,  and  it  is  in  this  way 
that  the  code  is  of  great  service.  It  is  a  beautiful  feature 
of  the  code  that  it  aims  solely  at  the  influence  of  its  ethical 
rules  on  the  mind,  irrespective  of  any  penalties.  It  is  based 
on  the  principle  that  moral  rectitude  is  promoted  more 
by  fostering  upright  sentiments  than  by  the  punishment  of 
offenses. 

Comments  on  the  duties  of  physicians,  as  good  citizens, 
to  the  public  may  fairly  furnish  an  occasion  for  laudatory 
reflections.  In  all  measures  relating  to  the  health  and  wel- 
fare of  communities,  physicians  have  been  foremost.  They 
have  always  been  found  ready  to  devote  knowledge,  time, 
and  efforts  to  these  objects.  Most  medical  associations  are 
formed  in  great  part  for  the  purpose  of  considering  and 
carrying  out  measures  for  the  promotion  of  public  health. 
"  The  American  Public  Health  Association,"  which  was 
formed  in  1872,  has  for  its  sole  objects  "the  advancement 
of  sanitary  science  and  the  promotion  of  organizations  and 
measures  for  the  practical  application  of  public  hygiene." 
Members  of  this  association,  from  all  the  States  of  the 
Union,  are,  for  the  most  part,  medical  men.  They  attend 
annual  meetings,  prepare  papers  which  are  published  in  an 
annual  volume  of  Transactions,  and  contribute  funds  for  all 
the  expenses  of  the  association.  Voluntary  law  associa- 
tions, sustained  by  the  medical  profession,  for  the  same  ob- 
jects, exist  in  different  parts  of  the  Union.  There  are  not 
a  few  medical  men  in  this  country  whose  professional  labors 
are  devoted  especiall}',  or  chiefly,  to  sanitary  science  or  hy- 
giene, with  no  expectation  of  compensation  except  the  satis- 
faction of  having  contributed  to  the  promotion  of  public 
health  or  the  welfare  of  the  communities  in  which  they 
live.  May  we  not  claim  that  for  these  things  the  medical 
profession  is  deserving  of  praise  ? 

In  claiming  for  the  profession  praise  for  the  performance 
of  duties  to  the  public,  it  is  not  intended  in  the  least  to  de- 
preciate the  binding  force  of  these  duties  as  such.  They 
are  so  recognized.  Within  late  years,  to  the  study  of  sani- 
tary science  and  hygiene  has  been  allotted  a  distinct  depart- 
ment of  medicine.  Preventive  medicine,  as  this  depart- 
ment is  called,  now  holds  a  prominent  place  in  medical 


literature,  as  well  as  in  the  labors  of  medical  men.  Recent 
developments  in  etiology  have  already  led  to  most  impor- 
tant results  as  regards  the  prevention  of  diseases,  and  there 
is  reason  to  believe  that  these  developments  are  the  earnest 
of  those  still  more  important.  Few,  if  any,  of  those  who 
have  given  attention  to  the  subject  will  doubt  that  in  the 
medicine  of  the  future  more  is  to  be  expected  from  the  ap- 
plication of  knowledge  to  prophylaxis  than  to  therapeutics. 
It  is  needless  to  add  that  physicians  are  morally  bound  to 
become  acquainted  with  important  facts  and  laws  relating 
to  sanitary  science  and  hygiene  as  they  are  developed,  in 
order  thereby  to  be  able  to  fulfill  properly  their  duties  to 
the  public.  They  who  are  engaged  in  investigations  re- 
lating to  etiology  and  pathology  are  bound  to  consider  and 
follow  out,  as  far  as  practicable,  the  bearings  of  these  on 
the  health  and  welfare  of  communities. 

It  may  be  said,  in  the  way  of  laudation,  that  there  are 
very  few  instances  in  which  members  of  the  medical  profes- 
sion desert  the  post  of  duty  in  consequence  of  the  danger 
which  may  be  therewith  connected.  They  generally  "  face 
the  danger,"  whether  it  be  on  the  field  of  battle  or  when 
a  pestilence  prevails.  The  profession  is  entitled  to  what- 
ever of  praise  belongs  to  courage  in  the  performance  of 
professional  duty,  albeit  the  courage  has  no  recompense 
beyond  the  satisfaction  of  having  followed  the  dictates  of 
duty.  The  physicians'  roll  of  honor  is  the  list  of  those 
who  have  died  in  the  performance  of  professional  duty. 
The  history  of  every  epidemic  disease  furnishes  such  a  list. 
The  risk  of  life  was  simply  a  duty,  but  who  will  refuse  to 
accord  to  it  nobleness  ?  Who  would  remove  from  the  code 
that  portion  which  enjoins  upon  physicians  that,  when  pes- 
tilence prevails,  "  it  is  their  duty  to  face  the  danger,  and  to 
continue  their  labor  for  the  alleviation  of  the  suffering,  even 
at  the  jeopardy  of  their  own  lives  "  ? 

A  broad  distinction,  in  respect  of  pecuniary  acknowledg- 
ments, exists  between  the  duties  which  every  physician  owes 
to  the  public  in  behalf  of  matters  embraced  in  preventive 
medicine  and  the  duties  connected  with  the  legal  adminis- 
tration of  justice.  Whenever  called  upon  by  legally  con- 
stituted authorities  to  give  advice  or  expert  testimony  at 
coroners'  inquests  or  in  courts  of  justice,  in  relation  to 
medical  questions,  physicians  should  be  paid  for  their  ser- 
vices. In  view  of  the  services  rendered  to  the  public  with- 
out compensation,  for  those  just  referred  to  there  should 
be  adequate  pecuniary  acknowledgments.  Investigations  in 
cases  of  supposed  insanity,  of  homicide  by  poisons  or  other 
means,  etc.,  and  post-mortem  examinations,  made  under  in- 
struction by  authorities,  claim  ample  remuneration.  There 
is  no  good  reason  for  physicians  being  expected  to  perform 
these  duties  gratuitously.  Much  injustice  is  often  done  to 
the  medical  profession  in  regard  to  these  duties.  Physi- 
cians should  not  fail,  from  a  false  sense  of  delicacy,  to  assert 
their  rights  in  this  regard,  and  they  should  endeavor  to  lead 
the  public  to  recognize  the  propriety  of  so  doing. 

The  foregoing  remarks  concerning  those  duties  to  the 
public    for  which  physicians    should  receive    adequate    re- 
muneration will  apply  equally  to  certain  professional  ser-       i 
vices  rendered  to  institutions  and  to  individuals.    These  ser- 
vices are   referred  to  in  the  third  section  of  the  article  of 
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the  code  which  relates  to  the  duties  of  the  profession  to 
the  public.  That  these  services  should  be  rendered  gratui- 
tously seems  to  be  expected,  because  those  which  are  purely 
eleemosynary  are  recognized  as  such  by  the  profession. 
Now,  this  is  a  good  reason  for  not  rendering  the  services 
without  payment.  They  are  in  no  sense  eleemosynary  in 
their  character.  It  should  be  generally  understood  by  mem- 
bers of  the  profession,  as  well  as  by  the  public,  that  they 
are  to  receive  pecuniary  acknowledgment.  A  reform  in  this 
regard  would  be  of  not  a  little  importance  to  physicians, 
and  the  burden  on  the  jiublic  would  be  light.  The  qualifi- 
cation relating  to  individuals  in  indigent  circumstances 
divests  the  rule  of  any  objection  on  the  score  of  liberality, 
and  is  in  accordance  with  the  spirit  of  beneficence  which 
pervades  the  entire  Code  of  Ethics. 

Section  4.  It  is  the  duty  of  physicians,  who  are  frefjucnt 
witnesses  of  the  enormities  cotninitted  by  quackery,  and  the  in- 
jury to  health,  and  even  destruction  of  life,  caused  by  the  use  of 
()uack  medicines,  to  enlighten  tlie  public  on  these  subjects,  to 
expose  the  injuries  sustained  by  the  unwary  from  the  devices 
and  pretensions  of  artful  empirics  and  impostors.  Piiysicians 
ought  to  use  all  the  influence  which  they  may  possess,  as  pro- 
fessors in  colleges  of  pharmacy,  and  by  exercising  their  option 
in  regard  to  the  shops  to  which  their  prescriptions  shall  be  sent 
to  discourage  druggists  and  apothecaries  from  vending  quack  or 
secret  medicines,  or  from  being  in  any  way  engaged  in  tljoir 
manufacture  and  sale. 

Empiricism,  in  the  popular  sense  of  this  term — in  other 
words,  charlatanry  or  quackery — has  hitherto  abounded, 
and  will,  doubtless,  continue  to  abound.  Its  success,  dc- 
petiding,  as  it  does,  on  a  peculiarity  of  certain  mental  con- 
stitutions, is  the  same  at  the  present  time  as  in  the  past, 
and  as  it  will  be  in  the  future.  The  forms  of  empiricism 
change  with  different  periods,  but  the  underlying  credulity 
remains  unchanged.  This  credulity  has  no  necessary  con- 
nection with  intellectual  endowments,  special  talents,  or 
extensive  acquirements  in  other  branches  of  knowledge  than 
medicine.  Hence,  the  judgment  of  those  distinguished  in 
law,  art,  theology,  letters,  or  in  business  operations,  is  of  no 
more,  and,  indeed,  of  less  value  than  that  of  persons  hav- 
ing good  common  sense  in  the  middle  walk  of  life. 

To  enlighten  the  public  on  subjects  which  may  be  em- 
braced under  the  name  popular  medical  delusions  is  not 
easy.  There  are  difficulties  not  readily  overcome.  In  the 
first  place,  persons  fall  into  these  delusions  from  an  intrinsic 
proclivity  thereto,  and  not  as  a  result  of  investigation  or  a 
logical  process  of  reasoning.  Arguments,  however  cogent, 
and  evidence,  however  strong,  arc,  therefore,  often  of  no  avail. 
In  the  second  place,  efforts  to  enlighten  the  public  on  these 
subjects  by  physicians  are  met  by  a  belief  that  they  are 
prejudiced  and  interested  parties.  In  the  third  place, 
whenever  one  has  committed  himself  to  an  empirical  doc- 
trine or  system  of  practice,  the  feelings  of  egotism  and  pride 
are  powerful  obstacles  in  the  way  to  a  conviction  of  error. 
The  mind  strives  .to  find  support  in  the  opinions  which  have 
been  adopted,  and  resists  proof  against  their  validity. 
Hence,  in  order  to  gain  strength  thereby  in  their  opinions, 
they  endeavor  to  make  proselytes.  For  those  who  are  open 
to  a  fair  consideration  of  these  subjects,  it  would  seem  that 


the  following  points  should  be  conclusive  :  It  can  hardly  be 
denied  that  educated  medical  men  are  the  most  competent 
to  form  correct  judgments  concerning  questions  which  re- 
late to  etiology,  pathology,  and  therapeutics.  If  there  be 
truth  in  any  assumed  discovery  or  improvement  in  these 
branches  of  knowledge,  it  is  plainly  for  the  interest  of  medi- 
cal men  to  adopt  them.  Sooner  or  later  physicians  must 
accept  real  discoveries  or  improvements.  Is  it  not,  there- 
fore, the  safest  policy  to  be  governed  by  the  verdict  of  the 
medical  profession  ? 

The  position  taken  by  the  medical  profession  in  regard 
to  secret  remedies  is  not  generally  understood  by  the 
public.  It  is  simply  this :  If  these  remedies  be  really  valu- 
able, they  should  be  made  known  for  the  benefit  of  all  man- 
kind. They  should  not  be  kept  secret  or  patented  for  per- 
sonal gain.  There  should  be  no  mystery  connected  with 
them.  Surely  this  position  is  disinterested,  and  in  accord- 
ance with  the  dictates  of  humanity.  The  action  advised 
by  the  code  in  regard  to  druggists  and  apothecaries  who 
prepare  or  vend  secret  nostrums  is  one  which  it  would  be 
well  for  physicians  to  adhere  to  more  strictly  than  is  usu- 
ally done — namely,  to  discriminate,  in  sending  their  pre- 
scriptions, in  favor  of  the  shops  which  have  nothing  to  do 
with  these  nostrums.  In  this  way  their  sale  can  be  dis- 
couraged, and  something  accomplished  toward  directing 
the  attention  of  the  public  to  the  subject  from  a  proper 
point  of  view. 

Within  late  years  a  custom  has  arisen  and  become 
largely  prevalent  among  pharmaceutists  which  should  be 
discountenanced  by  the  medical  profession.  Reference  is 
had  to  the  diversity  of  medicinal  preparations  compounded 
of  different  drugs,  and  extensively  advertised  for  the  use  of 
physicians  and  the  public.  These  are  now  known  as  "  pro- 
prietary medicines."  A  legal  right  of  proprietorship  is  se- 
cured and  held  by  vending  them  under  a  trade-mark.  The 
custom  is  objectionable  for  several  reasons.  It  encourages 
a  popular  use  of  drugs  without  medical  advice.  The  use 
of  these  medical  compounds  interferes  with  the  combina- 
tions by  physicians  in  adaptation  to  indications  in  individ- 
ual cases  of  disease.  Their  use  interferes  with  accurate 
observations  of  the  effects  of  particular  drugs.  Finally, 
there  can  be  no  guarantee  that  the  preparations  are  what 
they  purport  to  be.  As  a  rule,  the  best  policy  with  refer- 
ence to  the  welfare  of  patients  and  to  experience  in  thera- 
peutics is  to  prescribe  potential  remedies  separately,  rather 
than  in  combination,  and,  when  prescribed  in  combination, 
to  give  preference  to  officinal  preparations.  It  is  not  de- 
nied that  some  of  the  so-called  proprietary  remedies  are 
useful,  and  it  is  not  intended  by  these  remarks  to  imply 
that  new  remedies  are  not  to  be  properly  tested  by  clinical 
observations.  There  is  a  manifest  impropriety  in  giving 
certificates  recommending  any  of  the  multitudinous  pharma- 
ceutic compounds  with  which  the  country  is  flooded.  If  a 
physician  have  been  led  by  his  experience  to  form  a  favor- 
able opinion  of  any  one  of  these,  or  of  a  new  remedy,  the 
proper  channels  of  communication  with  the  profession  is 
through  the  medium  of  medical  books  or  journals.  Com- 
munication with  the  public  by  certificates  or  articles  in 
n  ewspapers  is  in  violation  of  the  Code  of  Ethics. 
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Aet.  II. —  Obligations  of  the  Public  to  Physicians. 

Section  1.  The  benefits  aooruing  to  the  public,  directly  and 
indirectly,  from  the  active  and  unwearied  beneficence  of  the 
profession,  are  so  numerous  and  inaportant  that  physicians  are 
justly  entitled  to  the  utmost  consideration  and  respect  from  the 
community.  The  public  ought  likewise  to  entertain  a  just  ap- 
preciation of  medical  qualifications;  to  make  a  proper  discrimi- 
nation between  true  science  and  the  assumptions  of  ignorance 
and  empiricism — to  aff'ord  every  encouragement  and  facility  for 
the  acquisition  of  medical  education — and  no  longer  to  allow 
the  statute-books  to  exhibit  the  anomaly  of  exacting  knowledge 
from  physicians,  under  a  liability  to  heavy  penalties,  and  of 
making  them  obnoxious  to  punishment  for  resorting  to  the  only 
means  of  obtaining  it. 

The  claims  of  the  medical  profession  to  the  considera- 
tion and  respect  of  the  community  have  been  already  com- 
mented on  sufficiently  in  connection  with  other  portions  of 
the  Code  of  Ethics.  A  just  appreciation  of  medical  qualifi- 
cations by  the  public  is  desirable  as  an  incentive  to  mem- 
bers of  the  profession  to  aim  at  these,  and  as  a  reward  for 
their  possession.  In  these  points  of  view,  it  is  discouraging 
to  the  votaries  of  true  science  for  the  assumptions  of  igno- 
rance and  empiricism  to  be  successful  in  obtaining  popular 
distinction.  The  public  can  not  be  expected  always  to 
judge  correctly  between  real  qualifications  and  false  assump- 
tions. True  distinction  in  medicine,  therefore,  must  be 
based  on  the  opinions  of  imbiased  medical  men. 

The  apathy  and  indifference  on  the  part  of  the  public  to 
medical  education  is  a  singular  incongruity,  in  view  of  the 
immense  importance  of  well-educated  physicians  to  every 
community.  The  interests  of  medical  education  are  left  al- 
most wholly  to  physicians,  whereas  these  interests  concern 
the  public  vastly  more  than  the  medical  profession.  If  the 
public  could  he  made  to  see  this  subject  in  a  proper  light,  there 
would  be  no  lack  of  accommodations,  provisions,  and  appli- 
ances for  all  the  departments  of  medical  instruction.  The 
last  sentence  of  the  Code  of  Ethics  refers  especially  to  the 
absence  of  legal  enactments  in  behalf  of  the  practical  study 
of  anatomy.  Since  the  adoption  of  the  code  in  1847,  much 
has  been  accomplished,  chiefly  by  the  efforts  of  physicians. 
in  the  legalization  of  this  study  and  the  provisions  for  ob- 
taining subjects  for  dissection.  In  many  parts  of  the  Union, 
however,  much  is  yet  to  be  accomplished.  Let  the  public 
consider  that,  if  adequate  laws  be  enacted,  there  will  be  no 
occasion  for  occurrences  which  naturally  and  properly  shock 
the  feelings  of  a  community.  Let  it  also  be  considered  that 
the  public  welfare  is  promoted  by  affording  all  proper  facili- 
ties for  clinical  study  and  teaching,  by  encouraging  patho- 
logical investigations,  by  refusing  sympathy  with  the  pseudo- 
humanitarians  who  would  interdict  experimental  researches 
upon  the  lower  animals,  and  by  bestowing  honorable  distinc- 
tion on  those  who  are  justly  deserving  of  it.  The  public 
welfare  is  promoted  just  in  proportion  as  thereby  medical 
science  is  advanced  and  medical  education  improved.  The 
time  will  come  when  not  only  public  authorities  will  appre- 
ciate the  importance  of  co-operating  with  the  medical  pro- 
fession in  behalf  of  the  interests  of  medical  science  and 
education,  but  private  munificence  will  take  this  direc- 
tion.    For  the  cause  of  humanity,  as  well  as  the  honor 


of  the  profession,  a  full  recognition  of  the  obligations  of 
the  public  to  physicians  is  a  "  consummation  devoutly  to 
be  wished." 

( To  be  concluded.) 
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POPLITEAL  ANEURYSM  TREATED  WITH  ESMAECU's  BANDAGE.  EX- 
TENSIVE NECROSIS  OF  THE  TIBIA — AMPUTATION  AT  THE  KNEE 
JOINT.  AMPUTATION  AT  THE  KNEE  JOINT  FOB  COMPOUND  FRAC- 
TURE OF  THE  LEG.  INTERNAL  IJRETHEOTOMY  FOB  STRICTURE  OF 
THE   UKETHBA. 

Clinical  Remarhs 

By  ROBERT  F.  WEIR,  M.  D. 

I. 

(Reported  by  R.  C.   Shultz,  M.  D.) 

CASE      I. — POPLITEAL     ANEURYSM     TREATED     BY      THE      ESMABOH 
BANDAGE. 

Gentlemen  :  This  patient  whom  I  now  show  you  is  a  China- 
man, forty-three  years  of  age.  He  has  a  popliteal  aneurism, 
but  he  gives  no  history  of  any  disease  that  is  said  to  induce 
weakness  of  the  coats  of  the  arteries,  such  as  syphilis,  etc. ; 
but  he  states  that,  in  consequence  of  a  severe  strain  more  than 
two  years  ago,  the  leg  being  at  the  time  forcibly  extended,  he 
felt  sudden  pain  in  the  right  knee ;  afterward  he  observed 
swelling  aod  pulsation  in  the  popliteal  space.  Within  the  past 
few  weeks  this  swelling  has  rapidly  increased  in  size,  and  the 
pulsation,  which  is  synchronous  with  the  heart-beat,  has  become 
much  more  distinct.  Pressure  upon  the  femoral  artery  above 
arrests  pulsation  in  the  tumor  in  some  degree,  and  causes  a  dimi- 
nution in  its  size.  These  facts  point  conclusively  to  an  aneu- 
rysmal dilatation  of  the  artery  in  the  popliteal  space.  The  loud 
bruit  which  can  be  heard  over  the  tumor  is  due  to  the  passage 
of  blood  over  deposits  of  fibrin,  and  would  point  to  a  saccu- 
lated rather  than  a  spindle-form  dilatation  of  the  coats  of  the 
vessel.  Experience  also  tells  us  that  the  former  condition  is 
the  one  usually  met  with  in  the  locality. 

The  phin  of  treatment  which  it  is  proposed  to  adopt  in  this 
case  is,  if  possible,  to  arrest  the  circulation  of  the  blood  through 
the  tumor  sntficieutly  long  to  admit  of  coagulation  and  the  for- 
mation of  a  clot.  The  principle  upon  which  the  treatment 
is  based  might  be  considered  at  first  sight  the  same  as  that 
adopted  many  years  ago.  Up  to  quite  a  recent  period  the  en- 
deavor on  the  part  of  surgeons  was  to  imitate  nature  and  fill 
the  sac  of  an  aneurysm  by  masses  of  fibrin.  This  was  ac- 
complished mainly  by  slowing  tlje  current  of  blood  through  the 
aneurysm  by  either  ligating  or  compressing  the  artery  nearer 
the  heart.  By  the  former  procedure  the  collateral  circulation 
allowed  blood,  it  was  said,  to  flow  gently  through  the  aneurysm 
until  it  became  filled  with  the  desired  firm  clot  in  which  fibrin 
predominated.  By  compression  of  the  main  artery  above  the 
aneurysm,  generally  carried  on  intermittently,  the  same  thing 
was  accomplished.  A  number  of  cases  occurred,  however,  in 
the  practice  ^HMncipally  of  the  Irish  surgeons,  which  showed 
that  the  complete  occlusion  of  the  blood  current  through  an 
aneurysmal  sac  from  one  to  four  hours  was  not  only  free  from 
risk  of  gangrene,  but  also  that  it  etfected  a  cure.  Aneurysms 
of  the  iliac  arteries  were  thus  successfully  treated  by  compres- 
sion of  the  abdominal  aorta.  Though  a  soft  ordinary  clot  was 
thus  shown  to  answer  satisfactorily  in  permanently  consolidat- 
ing an  aneurysm,  yet  the  means  of  compressing  the  artery  lead- 
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ing  to  an  aneurysm  remained  incomplete  until  the  elastic  bandage 
of  Esmarch  became  known  to  the  profession.  In  187''),  Dr. 
Walter  Rcid  applied  for  the  first  time  the  ela.stic  bandage  to  tlie 
limb  below  and  above  an  aneurysmal  tumor  for  sufficient  lengtli 
of  time  to  allow  of  the  formation  of  a  soft  blood  clot  that  after- 
ward became  liardened  and  permanent. 

The  nietbod  was  originally  made  use  of  in  a  case  of  popliteal 
aneurysm;  the  elastic  bandage  was  applied  from  the  foot  to 
near  the  site  of  the  tumor,  and  from  Just  above  the  tumor  to 
near  the  commencement  of  the  femoral  artery.  On  removing 
the  bandage  at  the  end  of  fifty  minutes,  it  was  found  that  the 
circulation  in  the  tumor  had  ceased  and  was  afterward  carried 
on  collaterally  in  the  parts  below.  Although  the  danger  from 
gangrene  and  secondary  haemorrhage  from  the  old  metliod  of 
treatment  by  ligation  of  the  femoral  artery  has  been  reduced  to 
a  minimum  since  the  introduction  of  Listerism,  still  this  result 
obtained  by  Eeid  may  be  considered  a  great  advance  in  the 
treatment  of  these  cases.  This  fact  is  especially  and  forcibly  im- 
]ire8sed  on  us  if  we  refer  to  the  statistics  of  tbe  old  methods  of 
treatment  given  by  Dr.  Norris,  who  found  that,  out  of  some  two 
hundred  and  four  cases,  gangrene  or  secondary  hasmorrhage  had 
occurred  in  fifty  instances;  and  an  English  surgeon  found  that, 
out  of  about  si.xty  casesin  which  the  femoral  artery  had  been 
tied,  gangrene  occurred  in  about  one  third.  The  treatment  by 
the  Esiuarch  bandage  has  now  been  practiced  in  about  one 
hundred  cases  with  only  fifteen  per  cent,  of  failures  and  two 
deaths.  In  <me  of  the  cases  in  wliich  death  occurred  the  band- 
ago  had  been  left  on  by  mistake  for  seven  hours,  and  gangrene 
had  set  in.  There  was  also  present  fatty  degeneration  of  the 
heart.  The  other  case  was  one  of  Mr.  Riviiigton,  of  London, 
in  which  he  made  compression  of  the  femoral  artery  for  a  con- 
siderable time  following  rupture  of  the  aneury.sm,  which  afTectcd 
the  anterior  tibial  artery.  In  another  case,  that  of  Mr.  Bryant, 
of  London,  gangrene  occurred  in  the  leg,  necessitating  ampu- 
tation, after  a  ligation  of  the  femoral  artery  resorted  to  two 
weeks  after  an  unsuccessful  trial  of  the  elastic  bandage. 

I  will  now  proceed  to  apply  the  Esmarch  bandage  round 
this  man's  leg,  commencing  at  the  foot,  passing  over  and  not 
compressing  the  aneurysm  itself,  and  ending  near  the  groin, 
where  the  limb  is  encircled  by  two  turns  of  rubber  tubing,  which, 
secured  by  a  clamp,  acts  as  a  tonrniquet.  After  a  few  minutes 
a  hypoderuuc  injection  of  morphine  will  be  given — a  lai-ge  one, 
because  the  patient  is  more  or  less  addicted  to  the  use  of  opium ; 
and  later,  when  the  pain  becomes  considerable,  an  antesthetic 
will  be  administered.  The  rubber  Ijandage  will  bo  allowed  to 
remain  on  fifteen  or  twenty  uimutes,  and  the  tourniquet  an  liour 
or  an  hour  and  a  half,  when  it  will  be  gradually  let  up  to  deter- 
mine whether  the  circulation  through  the  tumor  has  ceased ;  if 
so,  the  tourniquet  will  not  be  taken  oil  entirely,  but  the  pres- 
sure will  be  slightly  kept  up  by  an  ordinary  Signoroni's  tour- 
niquet for  an  hour  longer,  wlien  it  is  .hoped  the  clot  will  he 
hard  enough  to  remain  permanently.  However,  should' tliis 
large  amount  of  co;ignlatod  blood  afterward  become  broken 
down  and  enter  the  circulation,  the  danger  will  not  be  so  great 
as  one  might  suppose,  for  in  no  case  lias  it  yet  led  to  any  serious 
result. 

[Note.— The  patient  was  brought  before  tlie  class  nt  the 
end  of  tbe  clinic  with  the  aneurysm  filled  with  a  solid  clot,  de- 
void of  pulsation  even  when  the  tourniquet  was  removed.  Sig- 
noroni's horseshoe  tourniquet  was  directed  to  be  kept  on  for  an 
hour  longer,  with  very  light  pressure.] 

CASE     n.— EXTENSIVE    NECROSIS    OF   THE    TIBIA— AMITTATIOIf    AT 
THE   KNEE   JOINT. 

Wo  have  a  case  here,  gentlemen,  the  outcome  of  which  is 
somewhat  doubtful.    It  is  that  of  a  child  eleven  years  of  ago, 


who,  six  or  seven  years  .igo,  received  an  injury  which  produced 
a  compound  fracture  of  tlio  right  leg.  Death  of  the  bone  took 
place  to  some  extent,  requiring  an  operation  for  its  removal. 
Tlie  operation  had  to  be  repeated  a  year  and  a  half  later,  and 
again  three  years  ago.  At  present  we  find  many  sinuses  dis- 
charging pus,  and  leading  down  to  dead  bone.  The  patient's 
condition  is  very  low,  but  I  think  it  advisable  to  explore  these 
sinuses  with  the  thoroughness  aflTorded  by  the  ansestliesia,  and 
see  if  the  dead  bone  can  not  be  removed  without  sacrificing  the 
leg  by  amputation.  We  liave  the  more  hope  of  a  successful  re- 
sult trom  the  operation  for  removal  of  the  necrosed  portion  of 
bone  in  this  case  since  there  are  no  indications  of  the  presence 
of  kidney  disease.  I  do  not  think,  however,  that  the  presence 
of  the  symptoms  of  kidney  trouble  constitutes  so  strong  a  con- 
traindication to  the  operation  as  was  at  one  time  supposed,  for 
it  has  been  found  in  several  instances  that  the  renal  sympton".s, 
presumably  from  amyloid  difcase,  disappeared  with  the  arrest  of 
the  discharge  from  the  wound  (bliowing  tbe  operation.  On 
cutting  down  upon  the  bone,  I  find  that  the  entire  shaft  of  tlie 
tibia  is  involved ;  and,  moreover,  the  periosteum  is  diseased  so 
extensively  that  no  attempt  has  been  made  toward  repair.  There 
is  not  the  slightest  appewance  of  an  involucrum.  I  will  make  a 
perforation  of  the  bone;  by  this  I  see  that  the  entire  shaft  of  the 
hone  is  dead,  that  its  cavity  is  filled  with  pus.  These  conditions, 
conjoined  with  the  septic  symptoms  of  rapid  pulse,  and  tempera- 
ture elevation  to  104°,  convince  me  it  would  be  worse  than  use- 
less to  try  to  save  the  leg.  We  will,  therefore,  proceed  to  ampu- 
tate at  the  knee  joint,  and,  if  it  is  impossible  to  get  a  sufficient 
amount  of  flap  not  affected  by  the  disease,  the  end  of  the  condyle 
will  be  cut  off.  You  will  observe,  having,  fortunately,  sufficient 
flap  for  an  exarticulation,  that  I  open  up  the  upper  synovial  pouch 
of  the  joint  on  each  side  thoroughly  and  insert  a  drainage  tube,  so 
that  there  shall  be  no  opportunity  for  the  collection  of  matter  in 
this  cavity.  Tiiis  avoids  the  tendency  to  abscess  met  with  in  this 
amputation.  The  drainage  tube  used  is  the  decalcified  bone  of 
Neuber.  We  apply  carbolized  peat  dressing,  hoping  to  avoid  the 
necessity  of  changing  it  frequently,  which  sometimes  happens 
when  the  Lister  dressing  is  used  alone,  and  thus  to  secure  as 
long  as  possible  perfect  rest  to  the  stump,  and  so  help  to  a  rapid 
union.  Pathological  amputations  usually  give  better  results  than 
where  amputation  is  performed  immediately  after  the  receipt  of 
an  injury.  We  hope  to  bo  able  to  show  you  this  patient  in  a 
much  improved  condition  at  a  future  clinic. 

CASE    III.  —  AMPUTATION  AT  THE  KNEE  JOINT  FOE  COMPOUND  FBAO- 
TUEE  OF   THE    LEO. 

This  patient  is  a  man  of  irregular  habits,  aged  fifty  years, 
who  fell  from  a  ladder  on  the  22d  of  December,  1882,  and  sus- 
tained a  compound  fracture  of  the  leg  near  the  ankle.  The 
fractured  bone  was  dressed  with  an  antiseptic  dressing,  as  is 
usual  in  such  cases,  but,  unfortunately,  it  was  not  ascertained 
until  a  day  or  two  later  that  the  ankle  joint  had  been  involved 
in  the  injury;  otherwise  a  somewhat  difierent  method  of  drain- 
age might  have  been  adopted.  The  antiseptic  treatment,  so  far 
as  it  could  be  carried  out  under  the  circumstances,  failed,  sup- 
puration took  place  freely,  the  temperature  rose,  and,  the  pa- 
tient's condition  deteriorating,  amputation  of  the  limb  was  sug- 
gested, but  the  patient  refused  it.  Afterward,  diarrhoea,  delirium, 
and  elevation  of  temperature  (103°)  set  in.  Evidences  of  sepsis 
occurred,  and  removal  of  the  limb  was  consented  to  yesterday ; 
and  we  shall  proceed  to  do  this  operation  to-day.  Did  time 
permit,  this  would  be  a  suitable  occasion  to  refer  to  some  points 
in  regard  to  when  confervalivo  surgery  should  be  abandoned  in 
the  treatment  of  compound  fractures  and  amputAiion  resorted 
to.  I  can  only  state  at  present  that  in  a  case  like  this,  when  the 
temperature  begins  to  rise  at  night  uud  to  fall  again  in  the  morn- 
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ing,  when  the  patient  begins  to  lose  flesh  rapidly,  when  he  is 
more  or  less  delirious  at  night,  and,  when  the  bowels  begin  to 
move  pretty  freely  and  are  not  readily  cliecked,  it  is  lull  time  to 
prot^ecd  at  once  to  amputate  the  limb.  Amputation  in  a  patient 
under  the  conditions  ol'  the  ]ir<.sent  one  is  much  more  serious 
than  in  tlie  preceding  one,  not  only  bec^iuse  of  the  difference  in 
the  ages,  but  because,  unlike  in  the  former  case,  tlie  disease  has 
not  existed  for  months  and  years,  giving  rise  to  a  degree  of  tolera- 
tion, but  is  comparatively  recent,  and  amputation  will  only  be  a 
.source  of  additional  shock.  The  rule  holds  good  in  this  case,  that 
the  more  remote  from  the  trunk  the  amputation  is'performed  the 
less  is  the  risk  to  the  patient's  life,  and  we  shall  amputate  as  low 
down  on  the  limb  as  possible,  consistent  with  a  sufficient  amount 
of  healthy  skin  for  a  flap.  The  results  of  amputations  after 
symptoms  of  blood-poisoning  had  set  in,  in  olden  times,  were 
much  worse  than  at  present.  Billroth  has  found  that  out  of 
fifty  amputations  made  ■■it  his  clinic  after  septicaamia  had  de- 
clared itself,  only  seven. een  of  the  patients  died — a  remarkably 
good  result.     We  hope  io  be  i-qually  favored  in  these  cases. 

CASE     IV. — INTERNAL     UHETHROTOMT     FOB     STRICTUEE      OF      THE 
URETHRA. 

The  last  patient  upon  whom  we  will  operate  to-day  is  a  man 
who  is  suffering  from  moderate  retention  of  urine  due  to  a  stric- 
ture, the  result  of  a  gonorrba?a  contracted  about  twelve  years 
ago.  About  two  years  later  the  patient  noticed  that  the  stream 
passed  was  not  so  large  as  usual ;  he  micturated  frequently,  had 
suffered  from  pains  in  the  region  of  the  bladder,  and  in  the  back 
and  legs.  Retention  has  never  been  of  long  duration,  but  he 
has  at  times  found  it  necessary  to  strain  considerably  in  order  to 
pass  his  urine.  On  introducing  an  instrument,  we  find  the  dis- 
tance down  to  the  site  of  the  stricture  to  be  about  five  inches 
and  a  half,  or  nearly  three  quarters  of  an  inch  anterior  to  the 
triangular  ligament.  I  may  remark  here  that  it  is  important, 
in  passing  an  instrument,  to  determine  the  depth  and  seat  of  a 
stricture,  to  pass  one  finger  into  the  rectum  at  the  same  time  in 
order  to  determine  the  relation  of  the  stricture  or  point  at 
which  the  instrument  is  obstructed  to  the  apex  of  the  prostate 
gland.  The  importance  of  this  precaution  will  be  evident  if 
we  suppose  extravasation  has  occurred,  forming  a  perineal  tu- 
mor, for,  by  estimating  the  distance  upon  the  sound  alone  you 
may  suppose  the  stricture  to  be  more  deeply  situated  than  it  is 
in  fact,  that  it  lies  beyond  Buck's  fascia,  and  that  the  extravasa- 
tion has  therefore  taken  place  backward.  But  remember,  gentle- 
men, that  in  the  great  majority  of  cases,  the  statement  of  some 
text-books  to  the  contrary  notwithstanding,  the  seat  of  close  deep 
etrict'ires  is  just  anterior  to  the  triangular  ligament,  and  when 
extravasation  takes  place  it  does  so  anteriorly,  and  the  tumor 
formed  thereby  should  be  opened  at  once  without  hesitation. 

Yesterday  we  were  able  to  pass  a  small  flexible  bougie  be- 
yond the  stricture  ;  to-day  we  find  it  impossible  to  do  so,  and 
it  is  only  after  a  great  deal  of  ditRculty  that  we  have  been  able 
to  pass  a  whalebone  bougie.  You  have  observed  the  tendency 
which  the  bougie  had  to  enter  a  follicle  near  the  stricture  and 
to  become  arrested ;  by  first  filling  the  urethra  with  oil  and  then 
passing  one  bougie  after  another,  and  leaving  them  in  position 
until  the  follicle  would  contain  no  more,  we  were  at  last  enabled 
to  pass  one  through  into  the  bladder.  The  peculiar  grasp  which 
the  stricture  gives  to  the  bougie  while  the  patient  is  under  the  in- 
fluence of  an  anfesthetic  is  pathognomonic,  and  indicates  an  or- 
ganic, not  a  spasmodic,  stricture.  Indeed,  this  biting  may  be  con- 
sidered as  pathognomonic  ot  organic  stricture,  even  when  the 
examination  is  made  without  an  ansesthetic ;  at  least  I  have  never 
known  it  to  be  produced  by  any  other  than  an  organic  stricture. 

There  are  two  principal  methods  of  treating  cases  of  ure- 
thral stricture  such  as  the  one  before  us  to-day,  and  the  opinion 


of  surgeons  with  regard  to  the  relative  value  of  these  two 
metliods  varies  greatly.  In  the  one  case  the  treatment  consists 
in  tlie  passage  of  instruments  of  increasing  size  every  two  or 
chree  days  for  some  time,  with  the  object  of  dilating  the  con- 
striction ;  the  other  method  is  to  pass  a  cutting  instrument  and 
divide  the  constriction  to  the  proper  size  at  once.  It  has  been 
claimed  for  the  former  method  that  it  is  the  safer,  but  the  va- 
lidity of  the  claim  is  very  doubtful.  In  a  series  consisting  of 
five  hundred  and  sixty-five  cases,  collected  by  Mr.  Bryant,  it 
has  been  found  that  the  mortality  by  dilatation  is  six  per  cent. 
Gregory,  however,  gives  a  table  of  eight  hundred  cases  of  inter- 
nal urethrotomy,  with  forty-six  deaths,  or  a  mortality  of  5'60 
per  cent.  Dilatation  certainly  possesses  this  disadvantage :  that 
it  is  not  infrequently  followed  by  urethral  chill  and  fever,  much 
less  so  than  urethrotomy  is.  I  have  never  in  private  practice, 
among  patients  who  are  able  to  take  proper  care  of  themselves, 
lost  a  single  case  after  internal  urethrotomy.  As  much  can  not 
be  said  for  hospital  practice,  for  there  the  patients  are  often  in 
a  condition  anything  but  favorable.  I  believe  that  in  a  young 
subject,  like  this  man,  whose  health  is  good,  in  whom  there  is 
no  evidence  of  kidney  or  bladder  trouble  in  any  marked  de- 
gree, intern.il  urethrotomy  is  not  only  as  safe  as  dilatation, 
but  that  it  effects  relief  much  more  promptly,  the  patient  is 
able  to  return  to  bis  busmess  much  more  quickly,  and  I  also 
believe  that  the  danger  of  recoutraction  is  postponed  much 
longer  than  after  dilatation.  Eeoontraction,  however,  will,  in 
all  probability,  take  place  sooner  or  later;  I  have  seen  it  occur 
in  so  many  cases  that  I  expect  it  as  a  rule,  and  warn  the  patient 
of  the  danger.  Even  in  external  urethrotomy,  which  was  prac- 
ticed very  extensively  in  these  cases  some  forty  years  ago.  and 
in  which  the  stricture  was  completely  divided  throughout  its 
whole  extent,  recoutraction  took  place,  just  as  it  does  now,  after 
the  operation  of  internal  urethrotomy. 

We  shall  divide  this  stricture  by  passing  a  Maisonneuve  ure- 
throtome with  a  tunneled  end  over  the  whalebone  bougie  that 
has  been  introduced  into  the  bladder.  A  cutting  blade  eleven 
millimetres  in  width  will  be  employed,  dividing  the  strictured 
portion  along  its  upper  surface  sufficiently  as  it  enters  to  admit 
a  No.  26  sound  ;  then  turning  the  instrument  slightly,  another 
incision  will  be  made  as  it  is  withdrawn,  alter  which  we  hope 
to  be  able  to  pat^s  a  sound  of  full  size.  I  do  not  state  positively 
that  we  will  be  able  to  do  so,  forsomethnes  the  elasticity  of  the 
stricture  is  such  that  the  instrument  may  fail  to  make  an  incision 
corresponding  to  its  full  size.  You  will  observe  that  in  this 
ease  we  have  succeeded  in  dividing  the  stricture  thoroughly  ;  a 
No.  34  sound  passes  without  difficulty,  although  it  must  be  re- 
remembered  that  the  patient  is  under  the  infiuence  of  ether. 
Reference  is  made  to  about  No.  32  or  33  as  the  normal  size, 
and  not  to  the  rule  laid  down  by  Dr.  Otis,  that  the  size  of  the 
urethra  corresponds  to  that  of  the  circumference  of  the  penis — 
a  rule  to  which  I  believe  there  are  many  exceptions.  Oidy  very 
recently  a  ])atient  presented  himself  whose  penis  measured  only 
three  inches  and  a  quarter  in  circumference,  while  the  urethra 
admitted  a  No.  41  sound. 

With  regard  to  the  use  of  quinine  for  the  prevention  of  ure- 
thral chill,  I  have  found  it  of  very  little  efficacy,  and  this  experi- 
ence is  confirmed  by  that  of  Malherbe,  a  French  observer,  who 
has  investigated  the  matter  thoroughly.  A  better  result  is  ob- 
tained, I  think,  from  the  administration  of  three  or  four  minims 
of  the  tincture  of  aconite  with  an  eighth  of  a  grain  of  morphine, 
every  three  to  six  hours  for  the  first  day,  to  be  repeated  if  a 
chill  comes  on,  and  alkalies  for  their  effect  upon  the  urine. 
Further  precautions  may  be  necessary  where  kidney  trouble  is 
threatened.  No  attempt  is  to  be  made  to  introduce  a  sound  into 
the  bladder  for  at  least  four  days,  and  only  then  if  the  tempera- 
ture be  normal. 
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Lehrhueh  der  Hautkranhheiten.  Filr  Aerzto  vind  Studirendo 
bearbeitet  von  Dr.  Gustav  Behrend,  Privatdocent  an  der 
konigl.  Universitat  in  Berlin.  Zweite  vermehrte  Auflage, 
mit  43  Holzschnitten.  Berlin:  August  llirsohwald,  1883. 
Pp.  xii-612. 

This  second  edition  of  Bohrend's  work  (tlje  first  liavingbeen 
published  in  1879)  is  a  great  advance  upon  tbe  old,  botb  in  size 
— it  now  ai)poariug  as  an  o<'tavo,  wberoas  in  the  first  it  was  in 
duodfciuK)  foi-iu — and  in  its  general  appearance  ;  the  text  is  am- 
plified, and  the  ilhistrations  are  more  numerous,  a  fair  propor- 
tion of  tbe  latter  being  original.  In  sbort,  it  makes  a  handsome 
volume,  in  the  phico  of  one  having  the  appearance  of  a  mediocre 
manual. 

Treatises  on  dermatology  have  become  so  numerous  of  late 
that  no  such  field  is  [lossible  as  in  the  times  of  the  elder  Ilebra, 
of  Wilson,  or  of  Hardy,  so  that  we  can  no  longer  look  for  any 
great  originality  of  thought  in  such  works;  authors  on  these 
subjects  must  be  content  with  the  rank  of  good  comi)ilers.  In 
the  volume  before  us,  however,  wo  think  German  thought  on 
dermatological  matters  has  one  of  its  best,  if  not  its  very  best 
exponent.  We  consider  it  excellent  in  conciseness  and  clear- 
ness of  method  and  diction,  while  its  faults,  or  rather  omissions, 
are  few  in  number,  and  are  those  of  all  (Jerman  writers  on  the 
-  subject,  consisting  chiefly  in  the  relatively  imperfect  considera- 
tion of  therapeutics  and  symptomatology.  Of  local  and  me- 
chanical tlierupeutio  means  enougli  is  said,  and  methods  are 
mentioned  which  certainly  must  always  be  dead  letters  here, 
for  patients  in  this  country  can  not  be  brought  to  submit  to  tlie 
treatment.  Again,  many  medicaments,  both  for  internal  and 
for  external  use,  ai-e  eitiier  dismissed  with  a  slighting  reference 
or  not  mentioned  at  all  ;  for  instance,  the  oleates  of  the  various^ 
metaLs,  phos[)horus,  ergot,  calx  sulphurata,  the  various  prepa- 
rations of  the  strychnos  family,  gurjun  and  chaulmoogra  oils, 
and  many  others. 

The  chapter  on  the  anatomy,  and  tliat  on  the  physiological 
functions,  of  the  skin,  though  brief,  are  adn-.irably  given;  and 
tlie  pathology  of  the  different  .skin  affections  deserves  the  same' 
praise.  The  classification  of  Ilebra  is  retained  with  unimpor- 
tant modifications. 

Wo  are  pleased  with  some  of  Bohrend's  deviations  from  the 
teachings  of  the  Viennese  school  in  certain  directions — as,  for 
instance,  in  the  ostiology  of  varicella,  lupus,  etc. —  the  Viennese 
school  insisting  on  the  identity,  or  at  least  the  close  relation- 
ship, of  the  first  named  with  variola,  which  Behrend  entirely 
denies. 

In  short,  the  volume  as  a  whole  is  a  strong,  well-written 
work,  which  we  should  be  glad  to  see  translated,  and  so  given 
to  the  non-German-reading  medical  public. 
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Fnrst..  With  159  wood  engravings.  New  York  :  William  Wood 
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THE   DINNER  TO   DR.   OLIVER  WENDELL   HOLMES. 

At  the  dinner  given  to  Professor  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes  on 
Thursday  night,  the  12th  inst.,  at  Delmonico's,  upward  of  two 
hundred  gentlemen  were  present,  all  physicians,  except  a  few 
of  the  invited  guests.  Dr.  Fordyce  Barker  presided,  witli  Dr. 
Holmes,  the  Hon.  William  M.  Evarts,  Dr.  .John  T.  Metcalfe,  Mr. 
George  William  Curtis,  Dr.  S.  O.  Van  der  Poel,  Dr.  J.  S.  Bil- 
lings, of  the  army,  Dr.  Lewis  A.  Sayre,  Dr.  Thomas  Addis  Em- 
met, and  Dr.  Alfred  0.  Post  on  his  right,  and  the  Right  Rever- 
end the  Bishop  of  Rhode  Island,  Mr.  Whitelaw  Reid,  of  the 
"  Tribune,"  Dr.  John  C.  Dalton,  Dr.  S.  Weir  Mitchell,  of  Phila- 
delphia, Dr.  T.  Gaillard  Thomas,  Dr.  William  Detmold,  Dr. 
Thomas  M.  Markoe,  Dr.  .Tames  Anderson,  and  Dr.  Isaac  E.  Tay- 
lor on  his  left.  In  addition  to  those  who  represented  the  medi- 
cal profession  of  the  city,  a  few  physicians  from  out  of  town 
were  present,  among  them  Dr.  James  R.  Chadwick,  of  Boston ; 
Dr.  John  O.  Roe,  of  Rochester;  Dr.  John  B.  Roberts  and  Dr. 
J.  V.  Shoemaker,  of  Philadelphia ;  Dr.  George  L.  Porter,  of 
Bridgeport,  Conn. ;  Dr.  C.  M.  Carleton,  of  Norwich,  Conn. ; 
and  Dr.  W.  A.  M.  Wainwright,  of  Hartford,  Conn.  Dr.  Henry 
D.  Noyes  acted  as  toast-master. 

Dr.  Barker  extended  a  brief  greeting  to  the  guest  of  the 
evening,  and  then  called  upon  Dr.  Andrew  H.  Smith,  who  gave 
a  supplementary  greeting  in  the  form  of  the  following  verses: 

You've  heard  of  the  deacon's  one-hoss  shay 

Which,  finished  in  Boston  the  self-same  day 

That  the  City  of  Lisbon  went  to  pot, 

Did  a  century's  service,  and  then  was  not. 

But  the  record's  at  fault  which  says  that  it  bust 

Into  simply  a  heap  of  amorphous  dust; 

For,  after  the  wreck  of  that  wonderful  tub. 

Out  of  the  ruins  Hiey  saved  a  hub  ; 

And  the  hub  has  since  stood  for  Boston  town, 

Hub  of  the  Universe — note  that  down. 

But  an  orderly  hub,  as  all  will  own. 

Must  have  something  central  to  turn  upon, 

And,  rubber-cushioned,  and  true,  and  bright. 

We  have  the  axle  here  to-night. 

Thrice  welcome,  then,  to  our  festal  board 

The  doctor-poet,  so  doubly  stored 

With  science  as  well  as  with  native  wit ; 

Poda  nasdtur,  you  Unow,  no7i  fit. 

Skilled  to  dissect  wiih  knife  or  pen. 

His  subjects  dead  or  living  raen  ; 

With  thoughts  sublime  on  every  page 

To  swell  the  vehis  with  virtuous  rage, 

Or  with  a  syringe  to  inject  them 

With  subhmate  to  disinfect  them  ; 

To  show  with  demonstrator's  art 

The  complex  chambers  of  the  heart. 

Or,  armed  with  a  diviner  skill. 

To  make  it  pulsate  at  his  will ; 


In 
follow 


With  generous  verse  to  celebrate 

The  loaves  and  fishes  of  some  giver. 
And  then  proceed  to  demonstrate 

The  lobes  and  fissures  of  the  liver ; 
To  soothe  the  pulses  of  the  brain 
With  poetry's  enchanting  strain. 
Or  to  describe  to  class  uproarious 
Pes  hippocampi  accessorius  ; 
To  nerve  with  fervor  of  appeal 
The  sluggish  mtiscles  into  steel. 
Or,  pulling  their  attachments,  show 
Whence  they  arise  and  where  they  go  ; 
To  fire  the  eye  by  wit  consummate. 
Or  draw  the  aqueous  humor  from  it ; 
In  times  of  peril  give  the  tone 
To  public  feeling  called  backbone. 
Or  to  discuss  that  question  solemn. 
The  muscles  of  the  spinal  column. 
And  now  I  close  my  artless  ditty 
As  per  agreement  with  committee. 
And,  making  place  for  those  more  able, 
I  leave  the  subject  on  the  table. 

Yet  one  word  more.     I've  had  my  pride 

As  medicus  most  sorely  tried. 

When  Englishmen,  who  sometimes  show 

Of  things  American,  yon  know, 

An  ignorance  that  is  melancholy. 

As  Dr.  Holmes  is  very  jolly. 

Assume  that  he  must  therefore  be 

A  Doctor  of  Divinity. 

So  to  avoid  all  chance  of  wrong 

To  medicine,  or  church,  or  song, 

Let  Doctor  Holmes  discai-ded  be 

For  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes,  M.  D. 

And  now,  for  I  really  must  come  to  an  end. 

May  the  fate  of  the  chaise  be  the  fate  of  our  friend. 

May  he  never  break  down,  and  never  wear  out, 

But  a  century  old,  or  thereabout. 

Not  feeling  the  weight  of  the  years  as  they  fly. 

Simply  stop  living  when  ready  to  die. 

response  to  the  toast,  "  Our  guest,"  Dr.  Holmes  read  the 

ing: 

Have  I  deserved  your  kindness?     Nay,  my  friends, 

While  the  fair  banquet  its  illusion  lends 

Let  me  believe  it,  though  the  blood  may  rush 

And  to  my  cheek  recall  the  maiden  blush 

That  o'er  it  flamed  with  raonicntary  Maze 

When  first  I  heard  the  honeyed  words  of  praise, 

Let  me  believe  it  while  the  roses  wear 

Their  bloom  unwithering  in  the  heated  air ; 

Too  soon,  too  soon,  their  glowing  leaves  must  fall, 

The  laughing  echoes  leave  the  silent  hall, 

Joy  drop  his  garland,  turn  his  empty  cup. 

And  weary  labor  take  his  burden  up — 

How  weighs  that  burden  they  can  tell  alone 

Whose  dial  marks  no  moment  as  their  own. 

Am  I  your  creditor  ?     Too  well  I  know 
How  friendship  pays  the  debt  it  does  not  owe, 
Shapes  a  poor  scmbl.anee  fondly  to  its  mind. 
Adds  .all  the  virtues  that  it  fails  to  find. 
Adorns  with  graces  to  its  heart's  content, 
Borrows  from  love  what  nature  never  lent, 
Till  what  with  halo,  jewels,  gilding,  paint, 
The  veriest  sinner  deems  himself  a  saint. 
Thus  while  you  pay  these  honois  as  my  due, 
I  owe  my  value's  larger  pait  to  you, 
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And  in  t!ie  tribute  of  the  hour  I  see 
Not  what  I  am,  but  what  I  ought  to  be. 

Friends  of  the  Muse,  to  jou  of  right  belong 

The  first  staid  footsteps  of  my  square-toed  song ; 

Full  well  I  know  the  strong  heroic  line 

Has  lost  its  fashion  since  I  made  it  mine; 

But  there  are  tricks  old  singers  will  not  learn. 

And  tills  grave  measure  still  must  serve  my  turn. 

So  the  old  bird  resumes  the  self-same  note 

His  first  young  summer  wakened  in  his  throat; 

The  self-same  tunc  the  old  canary  sings, 

And  all  unchanged  the  bobolink's  carol  rings ; 

When  the  tired  songsters  of  the  day  are  still 

The  thrush  repeats  his  limg-rememberod  trill ; 

Age  alters  not  the  crow's  persistent  caw, 

The  Yankee's  "  Haow,"  the  stammering  Briton's  "  Ha« 

And  so  the  hand  that  takes  the  lyre  for  you 

Plays  the  old  tune  on  strings  that  once  were  new. 

Nor  let  the  rhymester  of  the  hour  deride 

The  straight-backed  measure  with  its  .stately  stride; 

It  gave  the  mighty  voice  of  Dryden  scope ; 

It  sheathed  the  steel-bright  epigrams  of  Pope ; 

In  Goldsmith's  verse  it  learned  a  sweeter  strain  ; 

Byron  and  Campbell  wore  its  clanking  chain ; 

I  smile  to  listen  while  the  critic's  scorn 

Flouts  the  proud  purple  kings  have  nobly  worn ; 

Bid  each  new  rhymer  try  his  dainty  skill 

And  mold  his  frozen  plirases  as  he  will ; 

We  thank  the  artist  for  his  neat  device  ; 

The  shape  is  pleasing,  though  the  stuff  is  ice. 

Fashions  will  change — the  new  costume  allures, 
Unfading  still  the  better  typo  endures ; 
While  the  slashed  doublet  of  the  cavalier 
Gave  the  old  knight  the  pomp  of  chanticleer, 
Our  last-hatched  dandy  with  his  glass  and  stick 
Recalls  the  semblance  of  a  new-born  chick 
(To  match  the  model  he  is  aiming  at 
He  ought  to  wear  an  egg-shell  for  a  hat) ; 
Which  of  these  objects  would  a  painter  choose, 
And  which  Velasquez  or  Van  Dyke  refuse  ? 

When  your  kind  summons  reached  my  calm  retreat. 

Who  are  the  friends,  I  questioned,  I  shall  meet  ? 

Some  in  young  manhooJ  shivering  with  desire 

To  feel  the  genial  warmth  of  fortune's  fire — 

Eacli  with  his  bellows  ready  in  his  hand 

To  puff  the  Uame  just  waiting  to  be  fanned; 

Some  heads  half-silvered,  some  with  snow-white  hair — 

A  crown  ungarnished  glistening  here  and  there. 

The  mimic  moonlight  gleaming  on  the  scalps 

As  evening's  Empress  lights  the  shining  Alps. 

But  count  the  crowds  that  throng  your  fesl.al  scenes. 

How  few  that  knew  the  oontuiy  in  its  teens ! 

Save  for  the  lingering  liandlnl  fate  befriends. 
Life's  busy  day  the  Sabbath  dcoaJc  ends; 
When  thai  is  over,  how  with  what  remains 
Of  nature's  outfit,  muscle,  nerve,  and  brains? 

Were  this  a  pulpit  I  should  doubtless  preach, 
.Were  this  a  plutlorm  I  should  gravely  teach, 
But  to  no  solemn  duties  I  pretend 
In  my  vocation  at  the  table's  end. 
So  as  my  answer  let  me  tell  instead 
What  Landlord  Porter— rest  his  soul ! — once  said. 

A  feast  it  was  tha'  none  might  scorn  to  share; 
Cambridge  and  Concord's  demigods  were  there — 
"  And  who  were  they  ?  "     You  know  as  well  as  I 
The  stars  long  glittering  in  our  Eastern  sky — 


The  names  that  blazon  our  provincial  scroll 

Ring  round  the  world  with  Britain's  drumbeat  roll ! 

Good  was  the  dinner,  better  was  the  talk ; 

Some  whispered,  devious  was  the  homeward  walk  ; 

The  story  came  from  some  reporting  spy — 

They  lie,  those  fellowe — oh,  how  they  lie ! 

Not  ours  those  foot-tracks  in  the  new-fallen  snow — 

Poets  and  sages  never  zigzaggedso ! 

Now,  Landlord  Porter,  grave,  concise,  severe. 
Master,  nay,  Monarch,  in  his  proper  sphere. 
Though  to  belles-lettres  he  pretended  not, 
Lived  close  to  Harvard,  so  knew  what  was  what. 
And,  having  bards,  philosophers,  and  such, 
To  cat  his  dinner,  put  the  finest  touch 
His  art  could  teach,  those  learned  mouths  to  fill 
With  the  best  proofs  of  gustatory  skill. 
And,  finding  wisdom  plenty  at  his  board. 
Wit,  science,  learning,  all  his  guests  had  stored. 
By  way  of  contrast  ventured  to  produce. 
To  please  their  palates,  an  inviting  goose. 

Better  it  were  the  company  should  starve 

Thau  hands  unskilled  that  goose  attempt  to  carve; 

None  but  the  master-artist  shall  assail 

The  bird  that  turns  the  mightiest  surgeon  pale. 

One  voice  arises  from  the  banquet  hall — 
The  landlord  answers  to  the  pleading  call  ; 
Of  stature  tall,  sublime  of  port  he  stands. 
His  blade  and  trident  gleaming  in  his  hands. 
Beneath  his  glance  the  strong-knit  joints  relax 
As  the  weak  knees  before  the  headsman's  axe. 
And  Landlord  Porter  lifts  his  glittering  knife 
As  some  stout  warrior  armed  for  bloody  strife  ; 
All  ejes  are  on  him  ;  some  in  whispers  ask 
What  man  is  he  who  dares  this  dangerous  task  ? 
When,  lo  !  the  triumph  of  consummate  art. 
With  scarce  a  touch  the  creature  drops  apart ! 
As  when  the  baby  in  his  nurse's  lap 
Spills  on  the  carpet  a  dissected  map. 

Then  the  calm  sage,  the  monarch  of  the  lyre. 
Critics  and  men  of  science  all  admire. 
And  one  whose  wisdom  I  will  not  impeach, 
Lively,  not  churlish,  somewhat  free  of  speech. 
Speaks  thus:  "Say,  master,  what  of  worth  is  left 
In  birds  like  this,  of  breast  and  legs  bereft  ?" 
And  Landlord  Porter,  with  uplifted  eyes. 
Smiles  (m  the  simple  querist,  and  replies: 
"  When  from  a  goose  you've  taken  legs  and  breast. 
Wipe  lips,  thank  God,  and  leave  the  poor  the  rest  I ' 

Kind  friends,  sweet  friends,  I  hold  it  hardly  fair 

With  that  fame  bird  your  minstrel  to  compare. 

Yet  in  a  certain  likeness  we  agree. 

No  wrong  to  him  and  no  offense  to  me; 

I  take  him,  for  the  moral  he  has  lent. 

My  partner — to  a  limited  extent. 

When  the  sicm  landlord  whom  we  all  obey 
Has  carved  from  life  its  seventh  great  slice  away. 
Is  the  poor  fragment  left  iu  blank  collapse 
A  pauper  remnant  of  unvalued  scraps  ? 

I  care  not  much  what  Solomon  has  said. 
Before  his  time  to  nobler  pleasures  dead  ; 
Poor  man  !  he  needed  h.alf  a  hundred  lives 
With  such  a  babbling  wilderness  of  wives  ! 
But  is  th^re  nothing  that  may  well  employ 
Life's  winter  months — no  sunny  hour  of  joy  ? 
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While  o'er  the  fields  the  howling  tempests  rage, 
The  prisoned  linnet  warbles  in  its  cage ; 
When  chill  November  through  the  forest  blows, 
The  greenhouse  shelters  the  untroubled  rose, 
Round  the  high  trellis  creeping  tendrils  twine. 
And  the  ripe  clusters  fill  with  blameless  wine  ; 
We  make  the  vine  forget  the  winter's  cold. 
But  how  shall  age  forget  its  growing  old  ? 

Though  doing  right  is  better  than  deceit. 

Time  is  a  trickster  it  is  fair  to  cheat ; 

The  honest  watches  ticking  in  your  fobs 

Tell  every  minute  how  the  rascal  robs. 

To  clip  his  forelock  and  his  scythe  to  hide. 

To  lay  his  hour-glass  gently  on  its  side, 

To  slip  the  cards  he  marked  upon  the  shelf 

And  deal  him  others  you  have  marked  yourself, 

If  not  a  virtue,  can  not  be  a  sin. 

For  the  old  rogue  is  sure  at  last  to  win. 

What  does  he  leave  when  hfe  is  well-nigh  spent 
To  lap  its  evening  in  a  calm  content  ? 
Art,  letters,  science,  these  at  least  befriend 
Our  day's  brief  remnant  to  its  peaceful  end — 
Peaceful  for  him  who  shows  the  setting  sun 
A  record  worthy  of  his  Lord's  Well  done  ! 

When  he,  the  Master  whom  I  will  not  name. 

Known  to  our  calling,  not  unknown  to  fame. 

At  life's  cxtremest  verge  hnlf  conscious  lay. 

Helpless  and  sightless,  dymg  day  by  day, 

His  brain,  so  long  with  varied  wisdom  fraught. 

Filled  with  the  broken  enginery  of  thought, 

A  flitting  vision  often  would  illume 

His  darkened  world,  and  cheer  its  deepening  gloom, 

A  sunbeam  struggling  through  the  long  eclipse. 

And  smiles  of  pleasure  play  around  his  lips. 

He  loved  the  art  that  shapes  the  dome  and  spire ; 

The  Roman's  page,  the  ring  of  Byron's  lyre. 

And  oft  when  fitful  memory  would  return 

To  find  some  fragment  in  her  broken  urn. 

Would  wake  to  life  some  long  forgotten  hour. 

And  lead  his  tliought  to  Pisa's  terraced  tower. 

Or  trace  in  light  before  his  rayless  eye 

The  dome-crowned  Pantheon  printed  on  the  sky; 

Then,  while  the  view  his  ravished  soul  absorbs 

And  lends  a  glitter  to  (he  siahtless  orbs. 

The  patient  watcher  feels  the  stillness  stirred 

By  the  faint  murmur  of  some  classic  word, 

Or  the  long  roll  of  Harold's  lofty  rhyme, 

"Simple,  erect,  severe,  austere,  sublime'' — 

Such  were  the  dreams  that  soothed  his  couch  of  p:iin. 

The  sweet  nepenthe  of  the  worn-out  brain. 

Brothers  in  art,  who  live  for  others'  needs 

In  duty's  bondage,  mercy's  gracious  deeds. 

Of  all  who  toil  beneath  the  cii cling  sun 

Whose  evening  rest  than  yours  more  fairly  won? 

Though  many  a  cloud  your  struggling  morn  obscures, 

What  sunset  biings  a  brighter  sky  than  yours? 

I,  who  your  labors  for  a  while  have  shared. 

New  tasks  have  .=i0uglit,  with  new  companions  fared. 

For  Nature's  servant  far  too  often  seen 

A  loiterer  by  the  waves  of  Hippocrene ; 

Yet  louud  the  earlier  friendship  twines  the  new, 

My  footsteps  wander,  but  my  heart  is  true, 

Nor  e'er  forgets  the  living  or  the  dead 

Who  trod  with  me  the  paths  where  science  led. 

How  can  I  tell  you,  0  my  loving  friends! 

What  light,  what  warmth  your  joyous  welcome  lends 


To  life's  late  hour  ?     Alas !  my  song  is  sung, 

Its  fading  accents  falter  on  my  tongue. 

Sweet  friends,  if,  shrinking  in  the  banquet's  blaze. 

Your  blushing  guest  must  face  the  breath  of  praise. 

Speak  not  too  well  of  one  who  scarce  will  know 

Himself  transfigured  in  its  roseate  glow  ; 

Say  kindly  of  him  what  is,  chiefly,  true. 

Remembering  always  he  belongs  to  you  ; 

Deal  with  him  as  a  truant,  if  you  will. 

But  claim  him,  keep  him,  call  him  brother  still ! 

Bishop  Clark  spoke  to  the  toast,  "  The  Clergy,"  Mr.  Evarts 
to  "The  Bar,"  Dr.  Thomas  to  "The  Medical  Profession,"  Mr. 
Curtis  to  "  Literature,"  and  Mr.  Eeid  to  "  The  Press."  The 
speeches  made  by  all  these  gentlemen  were  exceptionally  happy, 
and  the  occasion  was  in  every  way  enjoyable. 

At  the  conclusion  of  Mr.  Reid's  speech,  Dr.  Barker  said: 
"  We  have  not  had  time  to  read  the  letters  of  regret  from  our 
invited  guests  and  subscribers,  who  have  been  prevented  from 
being  with  us  eitlier  by  reason  of  death  of  some  relative,  per- 
sonal illness,  or  other  causes  heyond  their  control.  I  must  men- 
tion the  names  of  Dr.  S.  D.  Gross  and  Dr.  WiUiam  Pepper,  of 
Philadelphia,  Dr.  Henry  J.  Blgelow,  of  Boston,  and  Dr.  WiUard 
Parker,  Dr.  Alonzo  Clark,  Dr.  Austin  Flint,  Dr.  William  H. 
Draper,  Dr.  Austin  Flint,  Jr.,  and  others  whose  names  at  the 
moment  I  do  not  recall,  and  Dr.  John  P.  Gray,  of  Dtica.  I 
now  propose  as  a  final  toast,  'Absent  Friends' — those  of  our 
brethren  who  have  not  been  able  to  join  in  the  present  happy 
reunion — to  be  drunk  standing,  and  I  shall  ask  Dr.  W.  T.  Bull 
to  lead  off  in  singing  '  Auld  Lang'  Syne  '  as  a  response  and  a 
benediction." 

THE    LEGISLATURE    AND    THE   UNITED    STATES    MEDICAL 
COLLEGE, 

The  bill  to  legalize  the  incorporation  of  the  United  States 
Medical  College,  and  the  diplomas  granted  by  it,  by  act  of  the 
Legislature,  to  whicli  we  referred  in  our  issue  of  the  7th  instant, 
has  been  so  far  successful  as  to  pass  the  Assemhly.  The  bill 
does  not  seem  to  have  been  scrutinized  at  all,  but  to  have  been 
pa.=sed  without  a  single  member  attempting  to  inform  himself 
of  the  propriety  of_^such  an  act.  The  text  of  the  bill  is  as  fol- 
lows : 

"  All  scientific,  medical,  and  literary  colleges  and  universities, 
.and  all  associations  of  five  persons  or  more,  a  majority  being 
citizens  and  residents  of  this  State,  which  have  filed  their  sev- 
eral certificates  with  the  intention  of  organizing  or  incorporat- 
ing under  said  acts  a  scientific,  medical,  or  literary  college  or 
university,  and  which  have  reported  to  said  regents  within  the 
two  years  last  past,  are  hereby  declared  to  be  and  to  have  been 
legally  incorporated  upon  the  filing  of  their  several  certificates, 
for  the  purposes  set  forth  therein,  and  with  all  the  rights,  pow- 
ers, and  authority  incident  to  and  possessed  by  corporations 
duly  organized  for  such  purposes ;  and  all  by-laws  heretofore 
made  by  such  colleges,  universities,  or  associations,  all  elections 
held  and  aU  degrees  and  diplomas  conferred,  and  all  the  official 
acts  and  proceedings  of  the  trustees  named  in  such  cei'tificates 
and  of  their  successors,  incident  to  said  purposes  since  the  filing 
of  said  certificates,  are  hereby  ratified  and  confiruied,  and  all 
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rights  arising  therefrom  are  hereby  secured  and  perpetuated; 
and  all  such  colleges  and  universities  shall  be  subject  to  the  same 
duties,  liabilities,  and  obligations,  and  to  the  same  control  and 
visitations  of  said  regents  as  colleges  and  universities  chartered 
by  said  regents." 

This  bill  is  a  pernicious  one  in  many  respects,  ami  ought  in 
some  way  to  be  killed.  It  not  only  attempts  covertly  to  bolster 
up  a  miserable  institution  which  has  been  a.  reproach  and  dis- 
grace to  the  medical  profession,  but  it  goes  to  the  astonishing 
length  of  actually  legalizing  whatever  may  have  been  done  un- 
der the  guise  of  a  college  by  any  association  of  five  persons.  It 
does  not  seem  possible  that  it  could  have  been  understt>od  how- 
sweeping  were  the  clauses  of  this  remarkable  bill.  No  respect- 
able college  needs  the  help  of  any  such  law,  and  none  other 
ought  to  have  it.  Another  very  serious  objection  to  the  bill  is, 
that  it  would  practically  nullify  a  judgment  of  the  Supreme 
Court,  even  while  that  judgment  stands  in  full  force  and  unre- 
versed. If  injustice  has  been  done  the  United  States  Medical 
College,  it  can  be  set  right  by  an  appeal  from  the  decision ;  if 
no  injustice  has  been  done,  the  judgment  ouglit  to  stand  unaf- 
fected by  any  act  of  the  Legislature.  It  is  a  vicious  mode  of 
procedure,  and  one  calculated  to  bring  disgrace  upon  the  courts, 
to  allow  a  judgment  to  be  set  aside  by  legislative  power. 

CLINICAL   INi-TRUCTION   IN   NEW  YORK. 

Ik  it  be  truth,  as  a  correspondent  of  a  prominent  British 
racdicid  journal  wrote  a  year  ago,  that  it  is  possible  to  be  gradu- 
ated from  a  regular  medical  college  in  the  United  States  without 
ever  having  "seen  a  case,"  it  is  a  very  exceptional  truth.  The 
real  progress  which  has  been  made  in  medical  education  in 
America — and  it  can  not  be  denied  in  the  light  of  recent  events 
tliat  great  and  creditable  progress  has  been  effected — has  been 
almost  solely  in  the  direction  of  clinical  medicine  and  surgery. 
All  medical  schools  which  make  any  pretensions  to  excellence 
in  teaching,  and  those  which  attract  the  largest  bodies  of  medical 
students,  emphasize  the  necessity  and  profess  to  have  the  means 
for  clinical  teaching.  From  this  necessity  for  clinical  material, 
which  is  now  generally  recognized,  come  the  decline  of  the 
once  popular  and  flourishing  country  schools  and  the  rise  of 
tlio  great  colleges  in  the  leading  and  ])opulous  cities ;  and  it  may 
bo  safely  asserted  that  the  future  of  medical  education  belongs 
to  the  crowded  cities,  where  wealth  and  poverty  dwell  side  by 
side,  where  the  poor  are  so  poor  that  they  are  glad  to  accept 
tlio  charity  of  the  medical  profession  at  the  risk  of  personal 
annoyance  in  being  used  for  purposes  of  clinical  instruction, 
and  the  rich  so  rich  that  money  flows  without  stint  from  full 
hands  into  the  treasuries  of  the  great  medical  charities. 

On  account  of  its  geographical  position,  immense  popula- 
tion, and  great  wealth.  New  York  lias  become  the  medical  as 
well  as  the  commercial  metropolis.  Two  millions  and  a  half 
of  human  beings  dwell  within  sight  of  iis  observatories;  and 
how  nmcli  this  resident  population  is  increased  by  visitors  can 
not  bo*readily  estimated.  Twenty  thousand  ships  annually  dis- 
charge' their  cargoes  at  its  docks,  and  the  crowd  brought  by  tlic 
many  railroads  must  swell  the  total  by  hundreds  of  thousands. 
From  this  contact  .of  so  many  beings  crowded  together  in  a 
limited  territory  come  the  accidents  and  diseases  which  make 
medical  charities  among  the  first  necessities  of  city  life.  How 
great  this  necessity  is,  and  how  generously  it  is  responded  to 
by  the  charitable,  tlie  following  list  of  eleemosynary  institutions 
will  show.     In  so  far  as  could  be  obtained  from  ofticial  sources. 


the  number  of  persons  treated  for  sickness  or  injury  and  the 
amount  of  money  expended  annually  in  the  support  of  this  vast 
clinical  material  is  stated.  When  not  otherwise  given,  the  re- 
ports of  the  year  1881  are  copied  from: 


PftUenU.        Colt. 


Randall's  Island. 


Bellevue 26th  St.  &  East  River. ....  800-1,500 

Out  door  Poor  Dep't...  "'  "         —        

Chanty I  Blackwell's  Island l.OTO 

NewYoik jSW.lttlliSi ITO 

Out-door  Department..      "  "       

Chambers  Street ! ■ |        •■■ 

Emergency 

Almiiliouse 

Workhouse 

liicurflble 

Maternity 

For  Nervous  Diseases 

III  rants' 

Children's 

Adults 

Idiot  and  Epileptic 

Hart's  Island 

Reception 

Uiverside    

Reception 

Colored  Home 

N.  Y.  State  Emigrant 

St.  Luke's 

St. 'Vincent's 

St.  Francis's 

St.  Joseph's 

German 

Mount  Sinai 

Out-door  Department.. 

Roosevelt 

Presbyterian 

Woman's 

For  the    Ruptured   and 
Crippled 

Nnrserv  and  Child's 

St.  Mary's  Free,  for  Chil- 


99th  St.  &  Iiith  Av..... 

Blackweil's  Island 

16thSt.&  East  River.. 


Ward's  Island 

54th  St.  &  5th  Av.. 

195  W.  nth  St 

«03  5lh  S< 


St.  Elizabeth's 

Trinity  Inflrmary 

N.  Y.  Eye  &  Ear  Inflrmarj 
N.  Y.  Ophthulmic  and  Aii 

ral  Institute 

Manhattan  Eye  and  Ear. 
N.  Y^.  Inf.  for  Women  and 

Cliildren 

Metropolitan  Throat . 

Harlem 

French 


59th  St.  &9th  Av 

70th  St.  &  Madison  Av.. 
50th  St.  &4th  Av 


407  W.  »4lh  St.... 

S25W.  aistst.... 

SOVariek  St 

■M  Av.  &  ISlh  St. . 


314  E.  46th  St.., 
27  W.  124th  St.. 
131  W.  14th  St.. 


9.892  $100,000 

33.772  6.449 

8028  75.000 

2.913  fc2,587 


\u 


1,061 
2,784 
1,H68 


DISPINSARIEB. 

New  York 

Northern 


Eastern 

Demilt 

Northwestern 

German 

Northeastern 

Bureau  of  Med.  and  Surg, 

Relief 

Harlem 

Manhattan 

For  Sick  Children 

West-Side  German 

Trinitv  Church 

N.  Y.  Orthoprodic 

Metropolitan 

N.  Y.  Polyclinic  • 


oph 
ley  PI., 
7  Essex  St.. 


Sd  At.  &  a.3dSt... 
9th  Av.  &36lhSt. 

65  E.  8th  St 

222  E.  69th  St 


160th  St 

4th  Av.  &  127th  St. 

129th  St 

185  E.  48th  St 

a32  W.40thSt 

20  Stalest 

12GE.  59thSt 

7ih  At.  &  80th  St.. 
214  E.  34th  St. 


,2(;o 

7.406 

i.e^i 

160 

1,962 

2I)U 

l,7s7  - 

2,1 

1(H) 

1.244 

160 

1,805 

80,0f0 

1H() 

1,665 

100 

1,031 

120 

7,112 

200 

8,743 

2,274 

70 

190 

(l.'i 

34 

103 

12,086 

5,a57 

23,307 

30 

4,625 

2,400 

22 

2o.l-l 

16,0.33 

21.6:S 

19.920 

25,507 

23.637 

22,911 

1,394 

600 

2.319 

3.318 

1,640 

1,219 

3,451 

3,500 

scsoe 

49,8.'i5 
40,.''>3V 


119,145 


13,843 


11,852 

6,214 

14,823 
6,459 
6,114 
8,9U2 


16.220 
4,826 


•  November,  1882,  to  April,  1883. 

The  number  of  patients,  as  given  in  the  reports  of  these 
institutions  for  one  year  (and,  as  the  reports  for  1882  are  not 
yet  published,  those  of  1881  are  chiefly  used),  is  3fi9,5T7.  In 
some  of  the  smaller  charities  the  number  of  patients  is  not 
given,  and,  in  about  one  half  of  all,  the  amount  of  money  ex- 
pended is  not  reported.  There  is,  however,  a  fairly  reliable 
basis  of  calculation,  for  in  those  institutions  in  the  reports  ot 
which  the  mnnber  of  patients  and  amounts  of  expenditure  are 
given  there  is  an  annual  outlay  of  |;85'2,38l'i  for  the  medical  care 
of  275,202  patients.  Tliis  would  make  the  yearly  expenditure 
in  the  support  of  medical  and  surgical  charities  in  New  York 
city  |l,l.S5,r)ll. 

Properly  organized  and  judiciously  managed,  what  immense 
benefit  the  medical  profession  might  gain  from  the  utilization 
of  this  vast  cliniciil  material !  And  yet  what  a  small  proportion 
of  the  large  number  of  medical  students  and  practitioners  who 
visit  the  city  have  heretofore  re.ilized  a  satisfactory  use  of  it. 
There  are  but  about  seventy  annual  vacancies  in  the  resident 
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assistant  staffs  in  tlie  city  liospital>J,  and  candidates  are  willing 
to  spend  from  six  months  to  one  year  in  special  preparation  for 
these  positions.  As  to  the  dispensary  appointments,  tljey  tall 
naturally  to  the  younger  members  of  the  profession  who  reside 
and  practice  in  the  city,  while  the  physician  from  a  distance, 
equally  anxious  to  acquire  proficiency  in  gent-ral  or  special 
medicine,  must  rely  upon  the  overcrowded  clinical  lectures  for 
practical  instruction. 

The  unsatisfactory  residt  of  this  method  of  clinical  teaching 
has  long  been  recognized,  and  the  solution  of  the  difficulty  lies, 
we  think,  in  sectional  clinical  instruction — that  is,  practical  les- 
sons to  small  classes  by  experienced  teachers,  where  each  mem- 
ber of  the  class  may  thoroughly  and  personally  examine  and 
study  each  case  at  leisure,  and  ask  questions  of  his  instructor 
.without  embarrassment.  The  success  of  the  New  York  Poly- 
clinic is  a  practical  demonstration  both  of  the  necessity  felt  by 
practitioners  for  more  thorough  clinical  knowledge  and  of  the 
practicability  of  organizing  and  controlling  a  large  and  select 
clinic  by  judicious  management.  Here  there  is  an  actual  work- 
ing fiirce  of  fifty  three  teachers  and  assistants,  and  an  average 
of  eight  hundred  patients  are  treated  every  month  in  the  pres- 
ence of  the  v.irious  sections  of  the  class.  By  reason  of  the 
connection  of  the  Polyclinic  staff  with  other  charities,  and  by 
the  wise  and  liberal  action  of  the  governing  boards  of  these 
institutions  in  leaving  to  the  discretion  of  the  medical  staff  the 
use  of  the  material  provided  for  by  them  for  purposes  of  prac- 
tical instruction,  a  number  of  the  hospitals  mentioned  above 
contribute  to  the  completeness  of  the  organiz.ation — namely, 
Bellevue  Uospital,  Charity  Hospital,  ilonnt  Sinai  Hospital,  the 
German  Hospital,  St.  Francis's  Hospital,  St.  EUzabeth's  Hos- 
pital, the  "Woman's  Hospital,  the  New  York  Eye  and  Ear  In- 
firmary, the  Manhattan  Eye  and  Ear  Hospital,  the  Maternity 
Hospital,  and  other  hospitals  and  dispensaries. 

Such  an  amount  of  clinical  material  has  never  heretofore 
been  organized  and  concentrated  here  for  the  purpose  of  teach- 
ing general  or  special  clinical  medicine  to  practitioners,  and,  if 
the  judicious  management,  harmonious  co-operation  and  energy 
which  have  gained  already  for  this  new  undertaking  in  the  di- 
rection of  higher  medical  education  are  continued,  the  success 
of  the  movement  will  be  permanent  and  complete. 


Uroacbings  of  Scrictits. 


NEW   YOPvK   SURGICAL   SOCIETY. 

A  STATED  meeting  was  held  February  27,  1883,  T.  M.  Maiikoe, 
M.  D.,  President,  in  the  chair. 

Abscess  in  tue  Lower  Part  of  the  Femub. — Dr.  F.  Laxge 
presented  a  patient,  twenty-eight  years  of  age,  who  had  bone 
abscess.  When  thirteen  years  of  age  he  was  subject  to  osteitic 
affection  of  the  femur,  and  during  the  next  six  years  suffered 
from  repeated  exacerbations  of  the  disease.  The  disease  com- 
menced with  very  severe  pain,  which  lasted  for  one  year;  but 
not  until  the  end  of  two  years  did  a  sinus  open,  and  some  pieces 
of  bone  make  their  exit.  At  the  end  of  six  years,  no  operation 
ever  having  been  performed,  all  the  sinuses  closed,  and  the  patient 
remained  apparently  well  until  last  August,  when  he  again  be- 
gan to  suffer  from  severe  pains  without  apparent  cause,  espe- 
cially at  night;  and  when  Dr.  Lange  saw  him,  in  the  beginning 
of  October,  he  was  very  much  reduced  in  strength,  and  pre- 
sented that  exhausted  appearance  and  pale  gray  complexion 
ordinarily  seen  with  chronic  bone  abscess.  On  examination,  the 
femur  was  found  very  much  thickened  in  its  lower  half,  and 


somewhat  thickened  higher  up.  There  was  pain  upon  deep 
pressure  in  the  region  between  the  middle  and  the  lower  third 
of  tlie  thigh.  The  entire  history  of  the  case  made  it  probable 
that  central  abscess  of  the  bone  existed,  and  he  theref  ire,  early 
in  October,  laid  bare  the  bone,  and  bored  into  it  in  two  places 
without  finding  pus;  but,  on  making  a  third  opening,  pus  dis- 
charged, and  he  then  enlarged  the  opening  and  found  quite  an 
extensive  abscess,  the  cavity  of  which  seemed  to  be  very  narrow 
and  made  up  of  several  lacunse,  one  of  which  contained  a  small 
sequestrum.  About  half  of  the  femur  had  to  be  chiseled  open, 
the  thickness  of  the  wall  of  the  ab.scess  reaching  in  some  spots 
nearly  an  inch.  The  immediate  surrounding  of  the  pus  cavity 
consi^ted  of  soft  cancellous  tissue,  pervaded  by  granulations  and 
small  pus  cavities.  But  over  that  was  a  very  thick  sclerotic 
bone  substance.  After  the  abscess  had  been  evacuated  and 
scraped  out,  the  soft  parts  were  closely  stitched  together  by 
etage  sutures,  two  bone  drainage-tubes  were  inserted,  and  per- 
manent antiseptic  dressings  were  applied.  During  the  next  six 
w'eeks  only  four  dressings  were  applied,  and  no  accident  took 
[dace,  except  necrosis  of  the  superficial  fascia  in  the  upper  part 
of  the  wound,  and  there  still  remained  some  small  openings, 
which  were  simply  superficial,  and  had  no  connection  whatever 
with  the  cavity  of  the  bone.  The  feumr  upon  the  affected  side 
was  about  an  inch  and  a  third  longer  than  the  other.  Further- 
more, the  position  of  the  knee  was  that  of  over-extension,  and  at 
the  same  time  there  was  a  slight  amount  of  mobility  in  the  joint, 
greatly  to  the  discomfort  of  the  patient,  because  it  caused  him 
a  feeling  of  uncertainty  in  stepping.  To  remedy  this,  to  a  cer- 
tain extent,  Dr.  Lange  had  advised  that  an  apparatus  be  worn 
which  should  fix  the  knee.  During  the  past  week  pain  had  oc- 
curred again,  but  it  differed  entirely  in  character  from  that  from 
which  the  patient  first  suffered,  and  was  shooting  up  and  down 
the  anterior  aspect  of  the  thigh.  This  pain  had  been  relieved 
by  the  administration  of  quinine,  and,  besides,  the  patient  had 
a  swollen  spleen.  At  tlie  time  of  the  operation.  Dr.  Lange 
opened  the  cavity  of  the  knee  joint,  which  he  found  obliterated, 
but  no  unfavorable  symptoms  followed.  An  especially  interest- 
ing feature  in  the  case  was  the  smooth  healing  of  the  bone  cavity 
that  followed  complete  sewing  up  of  the  soft  parts,  with  the 
after-treatment  adopted.  The  scar  showed  no  depression,  and 
was  narrow,  the  greater  part  of  the  wound  having  healed  by 
first  intention. 

Osteomyelitis  of  the  Ilium. — Dr.  Lange  also  presented 
a  patient,  sixteen  years  of  age,  whom  he  saw  for  the  first  time 
two  years  .ago,  and  four  weeks  after  the  beginning  of  a  severe  ill- 
ness, with  the  formation  of  a  large  abscess  on  the  anterior  aspect 
of  the  iliac  fossa.  The  hip  joint  was  apparently  not  involved. 
He  saw  the  patient  in  consultation  with  Dr.  Hoelger,  of  this  city, 
and  made  a  number  of  incisions  for  the  evacuation  of  pns.  The 
case  illustrated  that  spontaneous  separation  of  the  epiphyseal 
junction  might  occur  suddenly,  as  in  the  next  following  weeks 
the  patient's  limb  suddenly  showed  the  deformity  characteristic 
of  fracture  of  the  neck  of  the  femur.  A  weight  and  pulley 
was  then  applied,  and  the  great  shortening  which  had  occurred 
was,  for  the  greater  part,  removed.  Six  months  after  the  be 
ginning  of  the  abscess.  Dr.  Lange  performed  necrotomy  of  the 
ilium,  and  removed  twelve  pieces  of  bone,  mostly  superficial, 
some  of  them  central,  especially  in  the  upper  part  of  the  ace- 
tabulum. Tlie  patient  made  a  comparatively  speedy  recovery. 
The  position  of  the  limb  remained  uusatisf'aclory — namely,  in 
very  great  adduction.  There  was  not  complete  ancliylosis.  The 
weight  and  pulley  was  applied,  and  the  limb  brought  down  so 
that  the  difference  in  length  between  it  and  its  fellow  was  not 
quite  one  inch,  and,  with  a  corresponding  elevation  of  the  heel 
of  the  shoe  on  the  affected  side,  the  patient  was  able  to  walk 
very  well.     Since  that  time  the  adduction  had  relapsed,  and  Dr. 
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Lange  thought  it  would  be  best  to  let  it  go  on,  and,  after  com- 
plete anchylosis  had  taken  place,  to  make  section  of  the  bone 
for  the  correction  of  tlio  deformity.  He  had  had  three  cases  of 
acute  osteomyelitis  of  tlie  iliun),  in  two  of  which  there  was 
separation  of  the  epiphyseal  junction  at  the  neck  of  the  femur. 
In  one  case  he  took  particular  care  to  avoid  separation  by  apply- 
ing a  weight  and  pulley,  and  yet  the  accident  occurred. 

E.XTIRPATION  OF  THE  LoWEK  PaRT  OF  TUP.  IvEOTCM,  AND  ALSO 

THE  CoooYX. — Dr.  Lange  also  presented  a  patient  from  whom 
he  had  removed  the  lower  part  of  tiie  rectum  for  cancer,  and, 
to  facilitate  tlie  operation,  he  had  also  removed  ttie  coccyx. 
The  patient  hadboen  operated  upon  twice,  the  second  time  for 
recurring  disease  within  the  pelvis  in  the  dcptli  of  the  isoliio- 
reetal  fossa.  At  the  present  time  he  had  several  suspicious 
glands  in  the  inguin:il  region.  He  presented  the  patient  to  illus- 
trate the  comparatively  good  functional  result  which  followed 
the  operation — namely,  he  was  able  to  control  the  discharges 
from  the  bowels  perfectly,  if  the  passages  were  consistent. 
Flatus  escaped,  however,  without  the  control  of  the  patient. 
The  first  operation  was  performed  one  year  ago  ;  the  second  oper- 
ation was  performed  last  October.  The  coccyx  was  removed 
at  the  first  operation.  At  the  second  operation  he  removed 
the  mucous  membrane  to  some  extent,  on  account  of  prolapsus. 
Tlie  removal  of  the  coccyx  at  the  first  operation  facilitated 
operative  measures  very  much.  There  was  not  much  ob.struc- 
tion  of  the  bowel  before  the  first  operation  was  performed. 
The  patient  was  not  aware  of  the  existence  of  the  disease  until 
about  six  weeks  prcviou.sly,  and  yet  ho  had  extensive  disease  of 
the  rectum.  Uo  had  supposed  that  he  was  the  subject  of  haeni- 
orrhoids,  and  had  been  treated  for  that  atfection.  The  explana- 
tion which  Dr.  Lange  gave  of  the  ability  of  the  patient  to  con- 
trol the  discharges  from  the  bowels  was  that  the  sphincter  ter- 
tius  had  maintained  its  function.  It  could  be  felt  as  a  weak 
and  soft,  somewhat  incomplete,  closure,  immediately  above  the 
new  external  opening. 

Dr.  L.  A.  Sti.mso.n  remarked  that  Dr.  Lange's  first  case  illus- 
trated the  importance  of  early  attention  to  purulent  disease 
within  bone.  He  recalled  "a  case  in  which  he  trephined  the  head 
of  the  tibia  in  a  patient  fourteen  or  fifteen  years  of  age,  who 
had  been  suffering  for  eighteen  months  with  recurrent  attacks 
of  pain  in  the  shaft  of  the  tibia,  and  thickening  of  the  upper 
and  middle  thirds  of  the  bone  had  developed.  He  localized  the 
seat  of  maxi?num  pain  and  trephined  at  that  point,  and  pus  was 
found  in  the  medullary  cavity  after  passing  throngh  a  layer  of 
compact  bone  one  fourth  of  an  inch  in  thickness,  and  the  opera- 
tion was  followed  by  rapid  recovery,  which  had  remained  per- 
manent to  this  date,  nearly  three  years.  At  the  time  of  the 
operation  there  was  no  sinus  or  discharge  of  pus,  but  the  bono 
appeared  somewhat  thickened  and  was  sensitive,  and  the  soft 
jiarts  lying  over  it  wero  thickened.  On  reaching  the  bone,  the 
periosteum  was  found  thickened,  and  an  aU.scess  opened  which 
contained  from  half  an  ounce  to  im  ounce  of  pus. 

Dr.  Post  remarked  that  in  cases  of  persistent  pain  in  the 
tibia,  confined  to  a  limited  space,  a  diagnosis  of  abscess  was  a 
pretty  safe  one  to  make. 

The  Use  of  Ligatures  in  the  Wounds  of  Veins. — Dr.  L.  S. 
PiLonEK  then  read  the  following  paper  : 

Dr.  Benjamin  Travcrs,  in  his  ess.iy  on  "  Wounds  and  Liga- 
tures' of  Veins,"  which  was  published  in  1811,  seems  to  have 
been  the  first  to  draw  special  attention  to  the  dangers  attending 
injuries  of  veins..  He  speaks  of  the  "fatal  catalogue  of  tied 
veins,"  and  says  that  he  has  observed  something  like  that 
superstitious  alarm  which  is  excited  by  events  that  we  do  not 
expect  and  can  not  explain  when  such  a  catalogue  is  compared 
with  the  generally  successful  cases  of  tied  arteries. 

Mr.  Travers  says  that  it  has  been  shown  "  that  the  inflam- 


mation of  the  interior  tunic  of  a  vein  sometimes  follows  a  punc- 
ture, sometimes  a  division,  a  ligature  encircling  the  tube,  or 
including  only  a  part  of  it;  or  arises  spontaneously  from  an 
inflamed  surface,  of  which  the  vein  forms  a  part." 

He  ascribes  to  John  Hunter  the  credit  of  having  first  dis- 
tinctly pointed  out  the  liability  of  the  interior  tunic  of  veins  to 
inflammation,  and  exclaims  that  it  is  most  extraordinary  "  that 
this  alarming  and  often  fatal  ititlainmation  of  the  inner  coat  of 
veins  should  so  long  have  escaped  the  notice  of  the  profession." 

The  language  of  Mr.  Hunter  (quoted  by  Mr.  Travers  from 
the  "Medical  and  Chirurgical  Transactions,"  vol.  i,  ])p.  18,  19) 
is:  "I  have  found  in  all  violent  inllammations  of  the  cellular 
membrane,  whether  spontaneous  or  in  consequence  of  accident, 
as  in  compound  fracture,  or  of  surgical  operation,  as  in  the 
wound  of  an  extremity,  the  coats  of  the  larger  veins  passing 
through  the  inflamed  part  become  also  considerably  inflamed, 
and  that  their  inner  surfaces  take  on  the  adhesive,  suppurative, 
and  ulcerative  inflammations;  for  in  such  inflammations  I  have 
found  in  many  places  of  the  veins  adhesion,  in  others  matter, 
and  in  others  ulceration."  "I  have  found  them  "  (these  ap])ear- 
ances)  "  in  the  bodies  of  those  who  have  died  from  amputations, 
compound  fractures,  and  mortifications." 

Mr.  Travers,  in  this  essay,  remarked  the  indisposition  to  in- 
flame manifested  by  the  inner  tunic  of  veins  as  a  rule,  having  him- 
self observed  that,  even  after  ligation,  there  was  no  blusli  upon 
the  inner  tunic,  much  less  any  sign  of  adhesive  inflammation, 
or  thickening  of  the  proper  coats  of  the  vein,  or  agglutination 
of  the  contiguous  folds  (p.  201),  so  that  the  processes  of  healing 
and  of  division  by  ulceration  seem  to  him  to  be  conducted  with- 
out any  manifest  sign  of  inflammatory  action  in  the  interior 
tunic.  He  thought,  however,  that  this  was  not  inconsistent 
with  a  liability  to  inordinate  and  excessive  inflammation  under 
adequate  excitement. 

This  opinion  as  to  the  indisposition  of  the  inner  tunic  to  in- 
flame has  become  more  positively  expressed  by  recent  writers. 
Nicaise,  in  his  thesis,  ''  On  Wounds  and  on  Ligation  of  Veins" 
(Paris,  1872),  p.  74,  states  that,  though  Hunter  and,  after  him, 
Ribes,  Geudrin,  and  others,  considered  phlebitis  as  an  inflam- 
mation of  the  internal  tunic,  numerous  observations  since  their 
time  have  demonstrated  that  primary  inflammation  of  that  mem- 
brane is  very  rare,  if,  indeed,  it  exists.  He  does  not  enter  into 
any  discussion  of  the  subject,  but  contents  himself  with  saying 
that  most  frequently  inflammation  begins  in  the  cellular  tunic, 
and  thence  may  spread  to  the  middle  and  involve  also  the  in- 
ternal tunic.  He  quotes  Trousseau  and  Rigot  (from  the  '"Arch. 
gen.  do  md'd.,"  1827),  as  saying  that  "every  year  we  see  pa- 
tients succumb  to  ])hlebit;s  supervening  upon  phlebotomy.  We 
are  far  from  denying  the  frequency  of  the  accidents  which  fol- 
low bleeding;  but  too  often  there  has  been  taken  for  an  inflam- 
mation of  the  vein  what  was  only  inflammation  of  its  cellular 
sheath,"  a  kind  of  periphlebitis  being  the  real  malady.  Still 
more  positively  docs  Mr.  Callender,  in  the  article  on  diseases  of 
veins,  in  Holmes's  "System  of  Surgery,"  claim  that  primary  in- 
flammation of  the  inner  tunic  of  veins  is  never  met  with,  and 
tliat  in  all  cases  we  have  to  do  with  either  progressive  coagu- 
lation of  blood  within  veins,  and  its  sequela;,  or  with  diffuse 
phlegmonous  inflammation  of  their  connective-tissue  slieaths, 
tbroniballosis  and  periphlebitis  being  thus  substituted  in  sur- 
gical nomenclature  for  phlebitis.  Difluse  periphlebitis,  accord- 
ing to  this  author,  can  not  occur  in  a  patient  in  a  fair  condition 
of  health,  and,  when  it  does  occur,  after  puncture  or  division  of 
a  vein,  it  is  not  a  consequence  of  the  application  of  a  ligature ; 
lor,  whether  the  vessel  be  tied  or  not,  this  inflammation  may 
supervene. 

The  change  of  views  which  appears,  from  these  brief  liis- 
torical  references,  to  have  taken  place  as  to  the  liabilities  to 
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inflammation  inherent  in  veins  has  heen  attended  with  corre- 
sponding changes  in  the  character  of  the  surgical  interference 
to  which  they  are  subjected.  To  a  period  during  whicli  there 
was  entire  absence  of  apprehension  of  danger,  so  that,  to  use 
the  language  of  Travers,  they  were  attacked  with  singular  rude- 
ness— pricking,  cutting,  tying,  and  burning  them,  without  ever 
adverting  to  any  otiier  than  the  mechanical  effects  of  sucli  opera- 
tions upon  the  diseases  for  which  they  were  instituted — there 
succeeded  years  during  which  they  came  to  be  considered  as 
especi.illy  iiitolenint  of  interference  and  prone  to  the  devchjp- 
inent  of  unexpected  and  uncontrollable  complications.  To  this 
has  now  succeeded  another  period  in  which  any  special  vulner- 
ability in  veins  is  not  admitted  and  a  tendency  to  return  to  un- 
restricted attacks  is  manifi  st. 

For  the  purpose  of  eliciting  the  experience  and  opinions  of 
the  surgeons  of  to-day  on  the  important  question  of  the  hazards 
of  surgical  interference  with  veins,  I  took  up,  one  year  ago,  in 
a  paper  which  I  read  before  the  Philadelphia  County  Medical 
Society,  the  subject  of  the  ligature  of  large  venous  trunks. 
It  will  he  remembered  that  Dr.  S.  W.  Gross,  of  Philadelphia, 
in  a  paper  published  by  liim  in  the  "  American  Journal  of  tlie 
Medical  Sciences,"  in  1867,  upon  '•  Wounds  of  the  Internal  .Jug- 
ular Vein  and  their  Treatment,"  reached  tlie  conclu.'.ion  that  the 
dangers  of  ligation  of  that  vessel  had  been  greatly  exagger.ited, 
as  not  a  single  example  had  been  found  by  liim  in  which  liga- 
tion had  been  followed  by  diffused  plilebitis.  Embodied  in  that 
paper  was  also  a  summary  of  the  teachings  of  prominent  surgi- 
cal authors  of  the  present  century  u|)  to  that  date  as  to  venous 
ligation  in  general,  from  which  it  iippears  that  while  a  numerical 
majority  teach  that  its  risks  have  been  greatly  exaggerated,  yet 
a  sufficiently  large  number,  including  the  names  of  Roux,  Lis- 
franc,  Langenbeck,  Miller,  Ericlisen,  and  Pirogoff  speak  of  it 
as  being  attended  with  great  danger,  .ind  to  be  avoided  by  all 
possible  means. 

I  called  attention,  also,  to  the  additional  source  of  danger 
which  had  been  claimed  to  exist  in  the  denudation  and  contu- 
sion of  veins.  Dr.  Gross,  in  his  paper,  had  quoted  the  oliserva- 
tions  of  Broca,  who,  in  his  treatise  on  aneurysms  ("  Des  an6v- 
rysmes  et  de  leur  traitement,"  p.  478,  Paris,  1856),  describes 
inflammation  of  the  accompanying  vein,  denuded,  perhaps 
bruised  in  exposing  an  artery  for  the  purposes  of  ligation,  as 
one  of  the  possible  complications  of  such  operations ;  also,  two 
cases  reported  by  Langenbeck  (in  "Archiv  filr  klinische  Chi- 
rurg.,"  1860,  t.  i),  with  a  fatal  result  in  otie  of  the  cases,  in 
which  thrombosis  followed,  a  denudation  of  veins  occurring  in 
the  course  of  the  removal  of  tumors  ;  also  observations  of  a 
similar  nature  by  Post  and  J.  C.  Warren. 

Nicaise,  in  his  thesis  already  referred  to,  quotes  these  obser- 
vations also,  and  adds  that  Oilier,  of  Lyons,  has  several  times 
observed  this  accident,  so  that  he  has  formed  the  opinion  that 
extensive  denudation  of  a  large  vein  is  more  dangerous  than  li- 
gation, and  that,  where  after  such  denudation  immedi.ate  union 
is  not  obtained,  when  the  flaps  that  cover  the  veins  slough, 
when,  in  a  word,  the  veins  remain  exposed  at  the  bottom  of  the 
wound,  all  the  accidents  of  an  extensive  and  progressive  throm- 
bosis are  likely  to  occur.  In  three  instances  Oilier  had  seen 
death  follow  in  from  eighteen  to  thirty-six  hours  after  the  be- 
ginning of  the  thrombosis.  Happily,  however,  says  Nicaise, 
denudation  does  not  inevitably  involve  accidents  so  grave  as 
those  noted  by  Oilier.  Most  frequently  it  is  followed  by  no  com- 
plication. Nicaise  also  quotes  the  opinion  of  Weber  (Pitha  und 
Billroth,  "  Handbuch  der  allgemeinen  und  speciellen  Cliirurgie"), 
that  contusions  of  veins  are  more  likely  to  be  followed  by 
thrombosis  and  suppurative  periphlebitis  than  are  pricks  and 
lateral  wounds. 

{To  be  concluded.) 
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The  Cesarean  Operation. — Beumer  (-'Arch.  f.  Gyniik.," 
XX,  2,  1882)  describes  an  operation  performed  upon  a  woman, 
forty-one  yenrs  of  age,  who  had  enjoyed  good  hoaitli  during  the 
most  of  her  life,  had  borne  five  cliildren  without  mishap,  and 
was  now  pregnant  for  the  sixth  time.  As  the  time  for  labor 
approached,  the  midwife  who  was  summoned  advised  profes- 
sional assistance,  and  she  was  sent  to  the  obstetrical  polyclinic 
at  Greifswald,  where  she  came  under  the  ob.servation  of  the 
autlior.  The  Ijladder  was  first  evacuated  of  twenty-five  hundred 
grams  of  urine.  Examination  tlien  revealed  that  the  foetal  heart 
sounds  were  distinguishable,  and  that  the  head  was  presenting. 
The  lengthened  vaginal  portion  of  the  cervix  was  drawn  well 
op,  behind  the  sympljysis;  the  os  externum  was  patent;  the 
cervical  canal,  eight  to  ten  centimetres  in  length,  could  be  tra- 
versed by  the  finger  with  difficulty.  Through  the  anterior  v.ngi- 
nal  wall  no  presenting  foetal  part  could  be  felt.  Through  the 
posterior  wall  a  tumor  about  as  large  as  a  child's  Lead  could  bo 
made  out,  lung  well  in  the  superior  strait,  with  barely  sufficient 
space  between  it  and  the  cervix  to  pnss  the  fingers.  Posteriorly, 
the  fingers  could  not  be  passed  to  the  promontory.  The  tumor 
seemed  to  be  firmly  fixed.  The  diagnosis  was  made  of  an  intra- 
uterine pregnancy  at  the  end  of  the  ninth  month,  with  a  fibro- 
myomatous  tumor  of  the  posterior  wall  of  the  cervix  which  en- 
tirely prevented  labor.  The  case  was  further  complicated  by 
cystitis  and  suppurative  pyelonephritis.  Ca;sarean  section  was 
decided  upon,  and  carried  out  with  strict  antiseptic  precautions. 
The  abdominal  incision  was  made  in  the  linea  alba  from  a  point 
two  centimetres  above  the  navel,  passing  to  the  left  of  the 
same,  and  ending  at  a  point  four  centimetres  above  the  sym- 
physis. The  peritoneal  section  extended  as  far  as  the  vertex 
of  the  bladder.  A  solid  rubber  tube  of  the  thickness  of  the 
little  finger  was  then  passed  around  the  lower  segment  of  the 
uterus,  the  intention  being  to  constrict  the  uterine  walls  with 
it  as  soon  as  the  cavity  was  opened.  The  uterus  was  then 
opened  in  its  middle  line  by  an  incision,  eleven  centimetres  in 
length,  which  extended  almost  to  the  upper  boundary  of  the 
lower  uterine  segment.  At  the  upper  end  of  the  incision  the 
placenta  was  cut,  but  hajmorrhage  was  almost  immediately 
stopped  by  tiglitening  the  rubber  tube  referred  to.  A  living  and 
active  female  child  was  quickly  extracted  by  the  feet,  and  the 
cord  was  cut  and  secured.  The  membranes  and  the  placenta 
were  also  removed  successfully,  and  tlie  uterine  cavity  was  then 
carefully  sponged  out  with  a  five-per-cent.  carbolized  solution. 
The  peritonrenm  was  then  peeled  away  from  both  edges  of  the 
wound  for  a  distance  of  one  centimetre,  and  a  wedge-shaped  seg- 
ment of  muscular  ti-sue  was  excised.  This  permitted  the  turning 
in  of  the  excess  of  peritonaBum,  wliich  was  one  centimetre  in 
width.  Tlie  wedge  of  muscular  tissue  removed  had  its  base  out- 
ward— that  is,  next  the  peritonosum  ;  consequently  the  edges  ot 
the  wound  lay,  as  to  their  smaller,  external  portions,  with  a 
peritoneal  covering,  while  within,  their  larger  inner  portiims 
were  composed  of  the  muscular  structure  of  the  uterus.  The 
uterine  wound  was  closed  with  seven  deeply  passed  sutures, 
made  from  English  flsh-hne,  uhicli  had  |iieviously  been  boiled 
in  a  five-percent,  solution  of  carbniic  acid.  The  decidua  was 
not  included  in  the  suturing.  Four  superficial  sutures  were  idso 
passed,  after  which  the  tube  around  the  uterus  was  removed. 
No  hteraorrhage  followed,  and  these  steps  had  taken  only  twenty 
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minates.  In  the  toilette  of  tlio  peritoneal  cavity  a  sponge  acci- 
dentally slipped  from  the  sponge-holder  and  could  not  be  found 
until  the  intestines  were  removed,  when  it  was  discovered  in 
Douglas's  pouch.  From  this  point  the  patient  did  poorly, 
though,  before  the  manipuhitiou  of  the  intestines,  everything 
jtromised  favorably.  The  abdominal  wound  was  hastily  closed, 
and  nearly  an  hour  was  spent  in  efforts,  which  were  finally  suc- 
cessful, to  restore  the  pulse  and  breathing  to  their  proper  con- 
dition. The  patient  lived  only  about  thirty-six  hours  after  tlie 
operaticm.  In  defense  of  liis  course  in  adopting  the  Cesarean 
section  in  preference  to  Porro's  ojieration,  the  author  states  that 
the  existence  of  the  large  fibroid,  which  has  been  already  re- 
ferred to,  would  have  prevented  the  obtaining  a  suitable  pedicle, 
and  hence  the  operation  (Porro's)  could  not  have  been  per- 
formed. The  indications  for  Porro's  operation  are  the  follow- 
ing: 1.  Stenosis  or  atresia  of  the  cervix  and  vagina,  or  interfer- 
ence with  the  parturient  canal  by  a  tumor  which  docs  not 
belong  to  the  uterus  itself.  2.  Pregnancy  in  the  closed  half  of 
a  bicornato  uterus.  3.  Infection  of  the  body  of  the  uterus 
under  certain  conditions.  4.  Ca.ses  in  which  Cesarean  section 
has  been  repeatedly  performed.  5.  Marked  general  osteoma- 
lacia. Tlie  autopsy  revealed  the  beginning  of  peritonitis,  but 
notliing  else  that  was  attributable  to  the  operation. 

The  Treatment  of  Funiculak  Hernia. — Krukenberg  (ibid.) 
remarks  that  the  treatment  of  this  accident  has  not  usually  been 
attended  with  great  success.  A  few  cases  have  been  cured 
spontaneously,  a^few  others  have  yiehled  to  varying  degrees  of 
pressure.  Various  kinds  of  operative  procedures  have  been 
adopted  at  different  times.  They  are  very  likely  to  prove  fatal, 
and  are  strongly  disapproved  of  by  numerous  authorities,  which 
are  quoted.  Kocher,  H.  Schmidt,  and  Konig  advise  against 
operation,  excepting  in  cases  where  there  are  symptoms  of 
strangulation.  In  cases  of  extensive  but  still  reducible  hernia, 
neither  reposition  and  compression,  nor  yet  the  modified  liga- 
ture (that  is,  a  ligature  passed  around  the  base  of  the  sac  after 
the  hernia  has  been  reduced,  or  the  use  of  pins  or  sutures  to 
bring  together  the  divided  abdominal  walls),  will  satisfy  the  de- 
mands of  modern  surgery.  The  plan  which  the  author  adopted 
in  a  case  which  was  under  his  supervision  consisted  in  reposi- 
tion, opening  of  the  hernial  sac,  removal  of  the  same,  freshen- 
ing of  the  edges  of  the  wound,  and  careful  suture  of  the  same 
with  ten  silk  sutures,  in  the  same  manner  which  is  customary 
in  ovariotomy.  All  was  done  with  strict  antiseptic  precantions, 
and  the  child  made  a  good  recovery,  thougli  it  had  been  born 
but  fourteen  hours  at  the  time  the  operation  was  ijerforniod. 
The  author  seems  to  think  favorably  of  operative  jirocedurcs. 

The  Cause  of  Head  Phesentations. — Mech  (ihid.)  remarks 
that,  according  to  the  view  which  is  as  old  as  the  time  of  Hip- 
pocrates, the  breech  of  the  foetus  lies  lowest  in  the  uterus  until 
the  seventh  month,  when  tlie  body  is  rotated  and  the  head  takes 
that  position.  This  view  was  disputed  in  15,59  by  Columbus,  who 
held  that  the  head  of  the  foMus  was  in  the  pelvic  cavity  from  the 
beginning.  Three  hypotheses  have  been  assumed  as  the  cause  of 
the  frequency  of  head  i)resentations:  1.  That  the  force  of  grav- 
ity is  the  cause.  This  was  a-ssailod  by  Paul  Dubois  and  by  Simp- 
sou.  2.  The  one  which  was  advanced  by  Simpson,  viz.,  that 
the  cause  lies  in  a  kind  of  reflex  movements  on  the  part  of  the 
fu'tus,  which  are  induced  by  the  pressure  of  the  walls  of  the 
uterus  upon  it,  until  that  position  is  assumed  which  corresponds 
most  nearly  to  the  shape  of  the  uterine  cavity.  3.  Kristeller 
considered  (1855)  that  tlie  cause  lay  in  the  activity  of  the  uterus 
during  pregnancy.  Each  of  these  theories  has  its  advocates  and 
its  opponents,  but  they  are  all  unsatisfactory,  in  that  they  at- 
tempt to  explain  only  the  change  from  a  breech  to  a  head  posi- 
tion, while  for  the  reverse  of  this,  which  is  of  common  occur- 
rence, no  explanation  is  attempted.    The  author  next  lays  down 


the  principle  that  the  frequency  of  a  fcetal  position  can  best  be 
explained  in  connection  with  a  satisfactory  knowledge  of  the 
causes  by  virtue  of  which  it  changes  its  position.  That  foetal 
movements  are  common  and  frequent  is  well  enough  known. 
They  have  been  carefully  .studied  by  Ilecker  and  by  Cred6,  and 
the  results  have  been  published.  The  muscular  organism  with 
which  tiie  foetus  is  furnished,  which  is  highly  developed  toward 
the  close  of  pregnancy,  when  these  movements  occur,  is  a  suffi- 
cient explanation  of  their  occurrence.  The  four  extremities  ot 
the  foetus  .arc  chiefly  concerned  in  its  motions,  and  it  is  their 
action  which  determines  the  position  of  the  trunk,  while  the 
position  of  the  trunk  really  determines  that  of  the  head.  The 
extension  of  the  limbs  is  far  more  significant  than  their  flexion 
as  to  the  movements  of  the  foetus.  When  one  of  them  is  ex- 
tended, there  is  either  a  relaxation  on  the  part  of  the  uterine 
w.all  which  was  touched  by  it,  or  that  portion  of  the  foetus  which 
is  contiguous  to  the  extremity  (shoulder  or  pelvis)  changes  posi- 
tion. Should  neither  the  uterine  wall  nor  the  foetus  itself  relax, 
the  result  would  simply  be  contact  of  the  latter  with  the  former. 
Tlie  parts  of  the  uterus  where  motion  most  re.adily  takes  place 
are  at  the  fundus  and  the  sides.  The  resisting  n.ature  of  the 
parts  in  the  region  of  the  superior  strait  of  the  pelvis  and  the 
sacrum  readily  show  that  the  vertical  position,  whether  with  the 
head  or  the  breech  in  advance,  favors  stability  when  the  limbs 
are  extended  more  than  does  either  a  transverse  or  an  ohliqne 
position.  When  the  breech  is  in  advance,  it  is  not  difficult  to 
see  that  when  the  lower  limbs  are  extended  its  position  is  likely 
to  be  changed.  When  the  head  is  in  advance,  motion  of  exten- 
sion on  the  part  of  the  lower  limbs  results  in  contact  with  the 
soft  tissues  of  the  fundus  uteri,  above  and  around  which  are 
other  soft  tissues.  Extension  of  the  upper  limbs  acts  upon  the 
parts  of  the  uterus  which  are  above  the  pelvis.  The  position  of 
the  shoulders  may  be  changed  thereby,  but  the  head,  which  is 
the  end  of  the  longest  ftetal  diameter,  is  not  apt  to  have  its  posi- 
ti(m  disturbed,  the  ui>pcr  extrcmeties  acting  ratlier  upon  the 
parts  toward  the  middle  of  the  body  than  upon  the  head.  Of 
course,  the  position  is  the  more  stable  the  farther  the  head  has 
passed  into  the  entrance  to  the  pelvis.  The  limbs  are  usually 
directed  toward  the  side-walls  of  the  uterus,  which  are  more 
yielding  than  the  front.  Also,  there  is  less  resistance  upon  the 
right  side  than  there  is  upon  the  left,  where  the  descending 
colon  and  its  contents  ai-e  located.  This  acc(mnts  for  the  greater 
frequency  of  the  first  position,  whether  it  be  of  the  head  or  of 
the  breech,  and,  indeed,  the  same  holds  true  for  the  transverse 
position.  During  labor,  the  extension  of  the  limbs  exerts  by  no 
means  so  significant  an  influence  upon  the  relations  of  position 
of  the  foetus  as  during  |)regnancy. 

The  Sharp  Curette  in  Obstetrics. — Concerning  the  use 
of  the  sharp  spoon  in  obstetric  practice,  says  Von  Weckbecker- 
Stefnefeld  {ibid.),  the  hjemorrhages  and  degenerative  changes 
which  follow  some  cases  of  midwifery  reipiire  energetic  treatment, 
not  only  on  account  of  the  immediate  danger  to  life,  but  also  on 
•account  of  tlie  protracted  bodily  weakness  which  is  entailed  by 
them.  [Pveference  is  here  made,  of  course,  to  the  remnant  of 
the  products  of  conception,  either  in  the  shape  of  membranes 
or  placenta,  which  nature  has  failed  to  expel  at  the  time  of 
labor,  whether  at  full  terra  or  premature.]  For  accomplishing 
this  end,  either  the  hand  or  the  finger  has  been  deemed  a  suffi- 
cient means  by  most  writers.  The  author  desires  to  advocate 
the  use  of  Simon's  sharp  spoon  for  this  imrpose,  and  claims  as 
its  advantages:  1.  A  lesser  degree  of  danger  of  infection  from 
its  use  than  by  the  use  of  the  finger.  2.  The  minimum  of  dila- 
tation is  required  for  its  u.se.  3.  The  substances  which  are  to 
be  removed  can  be  removed  thoroughly  with  the  spoon.  4.  F,ar 
less  pain  is  produced,  5,  Severe  irritation  of  and  powerful 
traction  upon  the  uterus  and  the  entire  genital  tract  are  avoided. 
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The  following  indications  for  the  use  of  the  sharp  spoon  are 
given:  1.  In  premature  parturition  during  the  period  encom- 
passed by  the  first  three  months  of  pregnancy,  when  there  is 
retention  of  the  entire  product  of  conception  with  hjeniorrhages 
or  other  serious  disturbances,  the  foetus  and  secundines  being 
firmly  adherent  to  the  uterus ;  or  when  the  foetus  and  secundines 
have  been  released  from  their  uterine  attachment,  but  there  is 
not  sufficient  dilatation  to  permit  of  their  expulsion  unaided;  or 
when  the  fa'tus  has  been  expelled,  but  the  secundines  or  a  por- 
tion of  them  remains — in  all  these  cases  the  offending  substances 
must  be  removed  quite  as  much  on  account  of  any  trouble  which 
ihey  may  cause  as  for  any  trouble  which  they  have  caused. 
2.  The  retention  of  portions  of  the  placenta  after  the  delivery 
of  a  premature  or  a  full-term  fa'tus.  In  such  cases  we  not  only 
are  likely  to  have  severe  hieraorrhages  soon  after  labor,  but  also 
the  dangerous  forms  of  puerperal  diseases.  The  use  of  the 
sharp  spoon  is  in  these  instances  productive  of  most  positive 
and  satisfactory  results.  3.  The  paring  off  of  the  inner  surface 
of  the  uterus  will  prove  a  powerful  and  harmless  irritant,  in 
connection  with  other  agencies,  such  as  the  use  of  ice,  in  cases 
of  post-partum  atony  of  the  uterus,  and  is  worthy  of  more  ex- 
tensive trial.  4.  During  the  puerperiura  the  spoon  may  be  em- 
ployed for  the  removal  of  clots  which  have  collected  in  the 
uterus,  together  with  other  d6bris,  being  used  as  an  adjunct  to 
irrigations  of  the  uterus,  and  also  for  the  removal  of  polypoid 
growths  at  the  placental  site.  5.  Such  growths  as  mola  carnosa 
and  hydatidosa  may  also  be  removed  with  this  instrument.  In 
manipulating  the  instrument,  care  must  be  taken  to  avoid  wound- 
ing tissues  contiguous  to  those  which  are  to  be  removed.  Es- 
pecially must  caution  be  exercised  in  cases  where  the  uterus  is 
fixed  by  adhesions.  The  author  thinks  it  better  to  perform  the 
operation  without  an  anaestlietic,  where  this  is  possible.  A  table 
of  one  hundred  cases  is  given,  in  which  the  patients  embodied 
the  different  conditions  which  have  been  referred  to  as  indica- 
tions for  the  use  of  the  spoon,  and  in  which,  in  fact,  it  was 
used.  [Fewer  cases  of  inflammation  followed  the  operation 
than  we  should  have  anticipated  from  such  treatment.]  Only 
five  cases  ended  fatally,  and  the  author  tliinks  that  in  only  one 
of  these  can  the  issue  be  attributed  to  the  use  of  the  spoon. 
Tlie  author  thinks  that  the  instrument  will  also  be  serviceable 
in  some  of  the  destructive  operations  of  midwifery,  in  which  it 
is  desirable  to  penetrate  the  foetal  body,  as  in  cases  of  deformity 
with  enlargement  of  some  portion  of  the  body.  [If  we  were 
to  criticise  the  author's  statements,  we  should  begin  by  ex- 
])ressing  doubt  as  to  the  propriety  of  using  a  sharp  spoon  or 
curette  in  any  of  the  conditions  which  he  has  mentioned,  tlje 
dull  wire  curette  being  certainly  s.ifer  and  quite  as  effective. 
The  paring  away  of  a  portion  of  the  uterine  mucous  membrane 
(if  that  is  wliat  the  author  means)  would  seem  to  be  particu- 
larly dangerous,  and,  in  all  cases  where  the  spoon  is  used,  a  free 
absorbing  surface,  with  its  attendant  dangers  during  the  process 
of  uterine  involution,  will  be  left.] 

The  ^Etiology  of  Inversion  of  the  Uterfs. — Ftlrst  (ibid., 
XX,  3)  thinks  that  the  important  question,  in  a  medico-legal 
point  of  view,  in  regard  to  the  possibility  of  a  spontaneous  ori- 
gin of  inversion  of  the  uterus  has  been  answered  in  different 
ways,  so  that  it  can  not  be  definitely  stated  how  frequently  tliis 
form  occurs  in  comparison  with  that  which  is  produced  by  the 
action  of  external  force.  Too  little  consideration  has  been  i)aid 
to  the  fact  that  complete  atony,  at  least  of  a  portion  of  the 
uterus,  is  the  chief  condition  upon  which  inversion  is  based, 
and,  this  being  present,  only  a  slight  exercise  of  force,  as  by  tlie 
action  of  the  abdominal  bandage,  with  certain  voluntary  or  in- 
voluntary movements  added,  will  result  in  the  accident  referred 
to.  The  literature  of  this  subject  is  quite  meager,  as  the  acci- 
dent is  comparatively  rare.     A  case  which  occurred  in  the  au- 


thor's experience  is  narrated,  the  inversion  occurring  spontane- 
ously soon  after  delivery  and  requiring  much  effort  to  accom- 
plish its  restoration,  which  was  finally  done.  The  patient  was 
greatly  prostrated  from  loss  of  blood  and  of  nerve  power,  but 
made  a  good  recovery.  The  patient  was  a  primipara,  and  the 
iiutlior  tliinks  the  accident  occurs  oftener  among  primipaise 
than  is  generally  supposed.  The  following  statements  are  made 
concerning  this  accident:  1.  After  a  protracted  labor,  which  is 
the  more  common  in  primiparas,  weakness  of  the  pains  may  be 
a  cause  of  inversion,  and,  if  a  delivery  has  been  accomplished 
with  the  forceps,  the  liability  to  the  accident  is  increased.  2. 
A  placenta  whose  site  is  at  the  fundus  is  a  predisposing  cause, 
and  occurs  more  frequ^-ntly  in  primiparse,  just  as  placenta  prse- 
via  is  more  common  among  multip.araa.  3.  The  comparatively 
tense  vaginal  walls  in  primiparie  hinder  inversion,  and,  if  the 
accident  occur.?,  this  condition  may  assist  spontaneous  reduction. 
4.  The  narrower  vulva  in  primiparse  may  prevent  the  free  dis- 
charge of  blood.  With  the  accumulation  of  the  latter  and  stib- 
sequent  pouring  out,  a  force  may  be  exerted  which  will  produce 
inversion.  Pathological  growths  upon  the  placenta,  adhesions 
of  this  organ  to  the  uterus,  and  adhesion  of  the  membranes, 
may  also  act  as  sufficient  causes  to  produce  this  accident. 

Endometritis  Fungosa. — Under  the  general  name  of  endo- 
metritis fungosa,  says  Brennecke  (ihid.),  one  is  accustomed  to 
include  a  series  of  morbid  phenomena  which  diifer  greatly 
among  themselves  etiologically  and  anatomically,  but  clinically 
are  quite  similar.  The  chief  symptom  is  profuse  and  continued 
haemorrhage,  which  is  naturally  followed  by  decided  aiioemia. 
The  cervical  canal  is  usually  patulous,  and  upon  the  mucous 
membrane  of  the  body  of  the  uterus  are  new  growths,  which  are 
not  apt  to  be  very  large.  When  these  have  been  removed  with 
the  curette,  the  hremorrhages  cease  for  a  time,  or  perhaps  per- 
manently. Olshausen's  brochure,  "  concerning  chronic  hyper- 
plastic endometritis  of  the  corpus  uteri  (endometritis  fungosa)," 
appeared  in  the  year  1875,  arranging  and  explaining  the  differ- 
ent opinions  in  regard  to  this  subject.  A  few  years  later, 
Bischoflf,  re-enforced  by  clinical  and  microscopical  observations, 
arranged  endometritis  fungosa  into  four  anatomically  distinct 
forms,  though  they  have  points  in  common,  and  can  not  always 
be  separated.  These  four  forms  are,  in  brief:  1.  Fungosities 
developed  from  oedematous  normal  tissue,  and  peculiar  granula- 
tion tissue  which  is  very  vascular.  2.  Those  which  follow  abor- 
tion, especially  when  a  portion  of  the  placenta  or  the  membranes 
have  been  retained.  3.  Ditfuse  adenoma,  which  is  common 
among  multiparfe.  4.  Ditfuse  sarcoma.  In  the  first  two  forms 
a  thorough  curetting  is  likely  to  produce  a  radical  cure,  in  the 
others  the  disease  often  recurs.  K.  Ruge  divides  the  disease 
into  a  glandular  and  an  interstitial  form,  and  believes  that  there 
is  also  a  form  intermediate  between  these  two.  An  extended 
description  of  six  cases  of  the  disease  (endometritis  fungosa)  led 
the  author  to  the  conclusion  that  the  primary  source,  at  least  in 
his  cases  of  the  disturbance,  consisted  in  functional  derangement 
of  the  ovaries,  probably  with  reference  to  ovulation.  His  opin- 
ion in  the  matter  is  summarized  as  follows:  Chronic  hyperplas- 
tic endometritis  is  to  be  considered  a  true  hyperplasia  of  the 
uterine  mucous  membrane.  It  comes  on  in  consequence  of  a 
chronic  hyperjemia  of  the  uterine  mucous  membrane,  which  is 
due  to  the  abnormal  irritation  which  is  sustained  by  tlie  nervous 
reflex  apparatus  governing  the  menstrual  congestion  in  the 
ovaries,  these  organs  being  changed  either  phy.siologically  or 
pathologically,  and,  therefore,  performing  their  functions  in  an 
abnormal  manner.  The  disease  will  cease  when  normal  ovula- 
tion recurs,  tliis  being  attended  by  normal  menstrual  congestion 
with  physiological  regularity.  When  ovulation  ceases,  the  dis- 
ease will  likewise  cease,  but  it  must  he  remembered  that  ovula- 
tion sometimes  continues  long  after  menstruation  has  failed  to 
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reappear.  The  author  does  not  think  that  the  disease  is  likely 
to  develop  into  carcinoma.  In  cases  where  repeated  curettings 
have  failed  to  effect  a  cure,  Battel's  operation  is  indicated.  In 
addition  to  those  cases  whose  origin  is  ovarian,  there  are  others 
in  wliich  tlie  fungous  growths  are  entirely  of  a  uterine  nature, 
in  which  catarrlial  inflatnination  of  the  uterine  mucous  mem- 
brane is  the  source  of  the  trouble.  The  following  observations 
will  serve  as  a  means  for  differential  diagnosis:  1.  In  the  uterine 
form  of  the  disease  there  occur  jirofuse  raenorrhagia  and  chronic 
metrorrhagia,  but  never  an  abnornially  delayed  menopause, 
while  in  the  ovarian  form  the  abnormally  delayed  menopause  is 
almost  pathognomonic.  2.  The  tendency  to  recurrence  is  far 
greater  in  the  ovarian  form.  3.  In  the  uterine  form  the  mu- 
cous membrane  lias  fewer  fungosities  than  in  the  ovarian  form. 
4.  Microscopically,  the  tissue  removed  consists  of  simple  hyper- 
plasia of  the  mucous  membrane,  or  granulation  tissue  with  more 
or  le.ss  of  normal  mucous  membrane,  and  in  botli  varieties  this 
result  is  obtained. 

[Lack  of  space  prevents  the  publication  of  the  biblicigraphi- 
cal  list  appended  to  Dr.  Currier's  Report. — Editor.] 
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NOTE   ON   CnLORAL   HYDRATE   AS   A   VESICANT. 

St.  Lodis,  April  7,  1S83. 
To  the  Editor  of  the  New   York  Merlienl  Journal  : 

Sir:  A  note  by  Dr.  F.  D.  Hitter,  of  Gainesville,  Pa.,  to  Dr.  T.  (J. 
Tlionias,  in  a  late  number  of  your  valuable  journal,  eotiuncndatorv  of 
chloral  hydrate  as  a  vesicant,  prompts  me  to  remark  that  this  agent 
is  such  a  violent  and  excrnciatingly  painfully  vesiojint  as  to  render  it 
unfit  for  use  ill  orilinarily  sensitive  conditions.  In  1877  my  assistant 
pliysician  at  the  Missouri  State  Lunatic  Asylum,  Dr.  William  Wood, 
employed  chloral  hydrate  externally  for  the  relief  of  intercostal  neu- 
ralgia in  his  own  person,  and  the  effect  of  the  application  was  to  pro- 
duce the  most  intense  agony.  Ho  never  wished  to  try  the  experiment 
again,  nor  have  I  ever  since  felt  inclined  to  see  it  tried  on  any  otlior 
person.  I  relieved  Dr.  Wood  of  his  chloral  agony  by  repeated  appli- 
cations of  wet  towels,  followed  by  lard  spread  on  cotton  batting. 

Dr.  Wood's  neuralgia  was  speedily  relieved  by  the  chloral,  but  the 
.systemic  shock  of  the  application  was  too  severe  to  justify  the  use  of 
the  remedy,  and  would  have  been  greater  but  for  the  prompt  employ- 
ment of  the  wet  towels. 

There  might  arise  circumstances  which  would  justify  the  use  of  this 
severe  remedy  where  reaction  to  ordinary  counter  irritation  might  be 
doubtful,  but  for  ordinary  vesicant  indications  and  purposes  the  em- 
ploymcnt  of  chloral  hydrate  would  be  positively  cruel,  and  not  at  :dl 
in  accordance  with  the  golden  rule.     Respectfully, 

r.  IT.  HUGUES. 

THE    OLD    CODE   OF   ETHir.s!. 

Nkw  Youk,  April  9,  7,W.?. 
To  the  ICrlitor  of  the  New  York  Mcilieal  Journal: 

Sir  :  The  following  is  a  copy  of  a  letter  recently  addressed  by  me 
to  a  partisan  of  the  old  code.  Thinlting  that  it  iiLty  apply  to  others 
holding  views  like  his,  I  should  be  glad  of  the  publicity  of  your 
columns: 

"The  profession  may  not,  indeed,  care  to  know  what  views  either 
you  or  myself  may  entertain  on  most  subjects,  but,  inasmuch  as  main 
of  them  are  just  now  making  up  tlieir  minds  on  the  question  of  medical 
ethics,  our  views  may  not  be  without  interest  to  them,  as  we  are  in  ecr- 
tain  ways  representative  of  views  held  on  either  side  of  the  contro- 
versy. Since  our  couversation  the  other  day,  I  li.ive  thouKlit  over 
several  of  your  statements  witli  increasing  interest,  because  I  am  an 
advocate  of  the  greatest  freedom  in  all  of  the  affairs  of  men,  while  I 


believe  you  to  be  the  advocate  of  the  more  intolerant  measures  of  the 
past. 

"  Before  presenting  your  views  on  the  ethical  question  to  the  reader, 
I  need  scarcely  remind  you  that  I  said  I  was  an  a;lvocate  of  reform 
as  regarils  the  old  codes  of  ethics ;  that  I  believed  they  required  im- 
portant changes  to  adapt  them  to  the  wants  of  physicians  of  the  pres- 
ent day,  however  patiently  they  may  have  been  endured  by  physicians 
ill  the  past.  That  I  was  not  satisfied  with  the  new  code,  was  ad- 
mitted, but  I  greatly  preferred  it  to  the  old  one. 

"  I  was  led  to  believe  by  your  remarks  that  you  (the  old-coders)  were 
organizing  at  the  present  lime  with  the  intention  of  re-establishing  the 
old  order  of  things  in  this  State,  and  that,  if  you  were  unsuccessful  in 
repealing  the  new  code  at  the  next  meeting  of  the  Medical  Society  of 
the  State  of  New  York,  you  intended  to  set  up  a  new  State  society 
which  would  be  recognized  by  the  American  Medical  Association.  You 
would  thus  not  hesitate  to  commit  an  act  of  secession  against  the  legal- 
ized authorities  of  your  own  State  in  furtherance  of  these  oltjccts.  You 
were  uncompromisingly  detcnnincJ  that  the  old-code  ultimatum  should 
be  the  entire  abandonment  of  their  advanced  position  by  the  new-code 
men.  Were  you  unsuccessful  in  persuading  the  reformers  of  the  evil 
of  their  ways,  you  propose  to  excommunicate  them — to  proscribe  them 
— lo  ostracize  them.  You  said  that  you  (old-codcrs)  would  now  avoid 
professional  intercourse  with  the  reformers — would  not  willingly  con- 
sult with  them,  etc. 

"  We  agreed  respecting  the  scientific  qu.alifications  that  a  physician 
should  possess,  and  that  they  should  all  be  accorded  the  widest  free- 
dom as  regards  therapeutical  methods.  The  point  at  which  we  di- 
verged is,  perhaps,  the  real  question  at  issue,  namely,  the  husinext  of 
earnings.  This  matter  you  (old-coders)  would  regulate  for  all ;  you 
would  not  have  the  doctor's  success  depend  upon  his  adaptability  to  his 
social  surroundings,  but  you  would  establish  trades-union  methods, 
thus  holding  physicians  together  by  fee  bdls  and  rules  of  conduct,  or 
manners.  Let  me  ask  you  why  a  physician  should  not  earn  his  living 
as  do  men  in  other  pursuits?  Why  should  not  the  public,  rather  than 
his  colleagues,  be  arbiters  of  his  success  ■•  You  lay  down  rules  for  his 
guidance  such  as  persons  in  no  other  pursuit  could  or  would  submit  to 
and  yet  attain  success. 

"These  are  the  patriarchal  methods  of  the  olden  tiircs,  established 
by  the  fathers  in  medicine  ;  they  were  well  adapted  to  ancient  times, 
wlicn  the  master  imparted  tlic  secret  knowledge  of  his  own  ways  to  the 
apprentice,  but  in  these  modern  days  instruction  in  medicine  and  the 
collateral  branches  is  offered  to  all  who  have  the  means  to  avail  them- 
selves of  such  opportunities ;  and,  moreover,  there  are  no  longer  any 
secrets  in  the  healing  art,  the  bestowal  of  which  might  inthrall  the 
recipient  indefinitely.  Will  not  the  question  of  manners  in  the  present 
state  of  society  settle  itself  for  physicians,  as  it  has  already  done  in 
other  walks  of  life?  Can  not  a  gentleman  retain  his  gentle  manners 
as  a  physician  without  the  restraining  influences  of  a  code — and,  by  the 
by,  will  any  code  make  a  rude  person  well-mannered?  It  seems  to  me 
that  the  desire  on  the  one  hand  to  enforce  a  rejected  and  obnoxions 
code  upon  all  iihke  is  about  as  inconsistent  as  the  talk  of  others  who 
fancy  that,  because  a  gentleman  requires  no  code  by  which  to  regulate 
his  conduct,  all  may  become  gentlemen  through  the  icmoval  of  re- 
straining influences.  The  mistake  of  both  extremists  seems  to  lie  in 
the  fact  that  neither  recognize  the  true  state  of  things — namely,  that 
]iublic  recognition  must  depend  on  acquirements  suited  to  the  public's 
ileniiinds.  Dr.  Flint  is  not  the  admirable  gentleman  in  consultation 
tliat  many  of  us  have  found  him  to  be,  because  of  the  code  which  has 
of  late  elieiled  his  good-natured  commentaries  in  the  '  New  York  Medi- 
cal Journal.'  These  phasing  essays  on  professional  etiquette  are 
highly  crcditalde  to  his  goodness,  but  they  certainly  can  not  seriously 
be  expected  to  prevent  the  violation  of  the  code  if  restored  again  ;  nor 
does  the  doctor,  I  fancy,  insist  on  the  strict  rules  of  politeness  that  he 
has  laid  down  being  accepted  by  those  with  whom  he  consults,  for  he 
probably  adapts  himself  to  the  circumstances,  and  his  well  known 
success  must  largely  depend  on  the  agreeable  manner  in  which  this  is 
done.  Now,  the  general  practitioner  finds  it  to  his  interest  to  adapt 
himself  to  the  social  conditions  that  surround  him,  without  respect 
to  codes,  and,  if  the  consultant  does  not  like  his  methods,  he  is  not 
obliged  to  meet  him  in  consultation. 
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"  Is  it  not  to  be  plainly  seen  that  this  question  is  now  settling  itself 
— at  least,  is  it  not  so  here  in  the  metropolis,  and  also  in  the  State  of  New 
York  ?  Is  it  not  better  that  practices  which  have  generally  been  suc- 
cessfully carried  on  surreptitiously  should  be  openly  acknowledged  or 
promptly  condemned  ?  Are  not  the  codes  which  we  have  hitherto  per- 
mitted to  remain  in  force  ineffective  to  control  men,  and,  therefore, 
liable  to  be  regarded  as  better  suited  to  the  convenience  of  the  more 
daring  and  insincere  constructionist  than  for  the  advancement  of  the 
tyro,  who  is  disingenuously  required  to  pursue  the  noble  art  handi- 
capped, as  was  the  ignominious  constructor  of  brick  when  required  to 
labor  without  an  adequate  supply  of  straw  ? 

"  Thdse  of  us  who  have  established  our  professional  reputation  need 
not,  perhaps,  concern  ourselves  about  these  ethical  disturbances,  which 
are,  after  all,  made  much  more  prominent  (han  needs  be.  But  one  par- 
ticular act  of  yours  as  representing  old-code  ideas  gives  cause  for  ap- 
prehension to  every  young  practitioner  in  the  land;  I  refer  to  your 
course  in  respect  to  a  medical  journal,  where  you  ceased  to  be  a  suVi- 
scriber  because  the  editor  held  views  differing  from  your  own  on  the 
ethical  question.  It  will  not  be  disputed  by  any  one  that  you  have  a 
right  to  select  whatever  medical  literature  you  may  require,  but  you 
intended  In  this  instance  to  punish  the  opponent  who  had  incurred  your 
displeasure.  Your  bigotry  was  thus  sustained  even  at  the  possible 
sacrifice  of  your  intelligence.  But  this  is  a  mere  bagatelle  to  your 
threatened  crusade  against  the  reformer,  whom  you  propose  to  ostra- 
cize should  ho  not  return  to  the  old  paths  you  are  holding  for  him. 

"Entertaining  these  views,  should  the  defenders  of  the  old  regime 
even  attain  ethical  ascendency,  I  fear  your  zeal  would  know  no  bounds, 
but  that  you  would  strike  at  every  phase  of  liberty ;  you  might,  I 
doubt  not,  consider  it  heresy  for  others  to  wear  their  garments  of  a 
cut  not  meeting  with  your  approval. 

"  You  frankly  admitted  tliat  you  (old-coders)  intended  to  follow  out 
the  methods  referred  to,  even  if  your  action  should  bring  about  a 
division  among  physicians  ;  that  you  considered  this  course  both  neces- 
sary and  wise,  and  that  you  were,  for  one,  willing  to  devote  both  time 
and  money  to  the  cause. 

"  Now,  before  nailing  your  flag  of  disruption  to  the  mast-head  and 
further  proclaiming  your  anathemas,  would  it  not  be  well  to  consider 
once  again  the  consequences  of  so  foolish  a  course,  and,  before  It  is  too 
late,  aid  In  bringing  about  a  conference  among  those  interested,  with  a 
view  to  securing  statutory  laws,  where  any  are  needed,  respecting  the 
intellectual  status  of  physicians  of  all  schools,  and  leave  the  matter 
of  ethics  to  take  care  of  itself  ?  "  Samuel  Sexton. 


HI  i  s  t « 1 1  a  n  D  . 


The  Doctor  of  the  Last  Cestdry. — In  Mr.  Johc  B.  McMaster's 
"  History  of  the  People  of  the  United  States,"  vol.  i,  just  published 
by  D.  Appleton  &  Co.,  we  find  the  following  account  of  medical  study 
and  practice  toward  the  close  of  the  last  century: 

"Not  less  important  than  the  school-master,  in  the  opinion  of  his 
townsmen,  was  tlie  doctor.  With  the  exception  of  the  minister  and 
the  judge,  he  was  the  most  Important  personage  in  the  district.  His 
professional  education  would  now  be  thought  insufficient  to  admit  him 
to  practice;  for  there  were  then  hut  two  medical  schools  in  the  coun- 
try, nor  were  they,  by  reason  of  the  expense  and  dangers  of  traveling, 
by  any  means  well  attended.  In  general,  the  medical  education  of  a 
doctor  was  such  is  he  could  pick  up  while  serving  an  apprenticeship  to 
some  noted  practitioner  In  Boston  or  New  York,  during  which  he  com- 
bined the  duties  of  a  student  with  many  of  the  menial  offices  of  a  ser- 
vant. He  ground  the  powders,  mixed  the  pills,  rode  with  the  doctor 
on  his  rounds,  held  the  basin  when  the  patient  was  bled,  helped  to  ad- 
just plasters,  to  sew  wounds,  and  ran  with  vials  of  medicine  from  one 
end  of  the  town  to  the  other.  In  the  moments  snatched  from  duties 
such  as  these  he  swept  out  the  office,  cleaned  the  bottles  and  jars, 
wired  skeletons,  tended  the  night-bell,  and,  when  a  feast  was  given, 
stood  in  the  hall  to  announce  the  guests. 

"  It  was  a  white  day  with  such  a  young  man  when  he  enjoyed  the 


rare  good  fortune  of  dissecting  a  half-putrid  arm,  or  examining  a  hu- 
man heart  and  lungs.  So  great,  indeed,  was  the  difficulty  of  procuring 
anatomical  subjects,  that,  even  at  the  medical  school  which  had  just 
been  started  at  Harvard  College,  a  single  body  was  made  to  do  duty 
for  a  whole  year's  course  of  lectures.  It  was  only  by  filching  from 
grave-yards  or  begging  the  dead  bodies  of  criminals  from  the  Governor 
that  subjects  could  be  obtained. 

"  Under  such  circumstances,  the  doctor's  knowledge  was  derived 
from  personal  experience  rather  than  from  books,  and  the  amount  so 
obtained  bore  a  direct  relation  to  the  sharpness  of  his  powers  of  obser- 
vation and  the.strength  of  his  memory.  If  he  were  gifted  with  a  keen 
observation,  a  logical  mind,  and  a  retentive  memory,  such  a  system  of 
education  was  of  the  utmost  value.  For  in  medicine,  as  in  mechanics, 
as  in  engineering,  as  In  every  science,  in  short,  where  expeiience  and 
practical  skill  are  of  the  highest  importance,  a  practical  education  is 
most  essential.  The  surgeon  who  has  studied  anatomy  from  a  book 
without  ever  having  dissected  a  human  body,  the  physician  who  learns 
the  names  and  symptoms  of  diseases  from  a  work  on  pathology,  and  the 
remedies  from  the  materia  medica,  without  ever  having  seen  the  mala- 
dies in  active  operation  and  the  remedies  actually  applied,  ia  in  a  fair 
way  to  kill  far  more  patients  than  he  will  ever  cure.  But  the  value  of 
knowledge  obt.iiuable  from  books  alone  is  on  that  account  not  the  less 
useful,  and  by  no  means  to  be  despised.  The  student  who  has  read 
much  in  his  profession  is  In  possession  of  the  results  of  many  centuries 
of  experience  derived  from  the  labors  of  many  thousands  of  men.  H« 
is  saved  from  innumerable  blunders.  He  is  enabled  to  begin  his  career 
with  a  knowledge  of  thing.s  which,  if  left  to  his  own  experience  to  find 
out,  would  cost  him  years  of  patient  wailing  and  careful  observation. 
The  advantages  of  such  a  system  of  study  were,  however,  but  sparingly 
enjoyed  by  the  medical  students  of  the  last  century,  when  but  few  phy- 
sicians boasted  a  medical  library  of  fifty  volumes. 

"  His  apprenticeship  ended,  the  half-educated  lad  returned  to  his 
native  town  to  assume  the  practice  and  to  follow  in  the  footsteps  of 
his  father.  There  as  years  went  by  he  grew  in  popularity  and  wealth. 
His  genial  face,  his  engaging  manners,  his  hearty  laugh,  the  twinkle 
with  which  he  inquired  of  the  blacksmith  when  the  next  boy  was  ex- 
pected, the  sincerity  with  which  he  asked  after  the  health  of  the  car- 
penter's daughter,  the  interest  he  took  in  the  family  of  the  poorest 
laborer,  the  good  nature  with  which  he  stopped  to  chat  with  the  farm- 
hands about  the  prospect  of  the  ccrn-crop  and  the  turnip  crop,  made 
him  the  favorite  of  the  county  for  miles  around.  When  herode  out, 
he  knew  the  names  and  personal  history  of  the  occupants  of  every 
house  he  passed.  The  farmers'  lads  pulled  off  their  hats,  and  the  girls 
dropped  courtesies  to  him.  Sunshine  and  rain,  daylight  and  darkness, 
were  alike  to  him.  He  would  ride  ten  miles  on  the  darkest  night,  over 
the  worst  of  roads,  in  a  pelting  itorm,  io  administer  a  dose  of  calomel 
to  an  old  woman,  or  to  attend  a  child  in  a  fit.  He  was  present  at 
every  birlh;  he  attended  every  burial;  he  sat  with  the  minister  at 
every  death-bed,  and  put  his  name  with  the  lawyer  to  every  will. 

"  But  a  few  of  the  simplest  drugs  were  then  to  be  found  stowed  away 
on  the  shelves  of  the  village  store,  among  heaps  of  shoes,  Rohan  hats,  balls 
of  twine,  packages  of  seed,  and  flitches  of  bacon.  The  physiciau  was, 
therefore,  compelled  to  combine  the  duties  both  of  the  doctor  and  the 
apothecary.  He  pounded  his  own  drugs,  made  his  own  tinctures,  pre- 
pared his  own  infusions,  and  put  up  his  own  prescriptions.  His  saddle- 
bag was  the  only  drug-store  within  forty  miles,  and  there,  beside  his 
horn  balances  and  his  china  mortar,  were  medicines  now  gone  quite 
out  of  fashion,  or  at  most  but  rarely  used.  Homa?opathy,  with  Its 
tasteless  mixtures  and  diminutive  doses,  was  unknown,  and  it  is  not  too 
much  to  say  that  more  medicine  was  then  taken  every  year  by  the  well 
than  Is  now  taken  in  the  same  space  of  time  by  the  sick.  Each  spring 
the  blood  must  be  purified,  the  bowels  must  be  purged,  the  kidneys  must 
be  excited,  the  bile  must  be  moved,  and  large  doses  of  senna  and  manna, 
and  loathsome  concoctions  of  rhubarb  and  molasses,  were  taken  daily. 
In  a  thousand  ways  the  practice  of  medicine  has  changed  since  that  day, 
and  changed  for  the  better.  Remedies  now  in  the  medicine-box  of  every 
farmer  were  then  utterly  unknown.  Water  was  denied  the  patient  tor- 
mented with  fever,  and  in  its  stead  he  was  given  small  quantities  of  clam- 
juice.  Mercurial  compounds  were  taken  till  the  lips  turned  blue  and  the 
gums  fell  away  from  thp  teeth.     The  damsel  who  fainted  was  bled  pro- 
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fusely.  Cupping  and  leeching  were  freely  prescribed.  Tlie  alkaloid 
quinia  was  unknown  till  1820.  The  only  cure  for  malarial  diseases  was 
powdered  cinchona  bark  ;  but  the  amount  required  to  restore  the  patient 
was  so  great,  and  the  supply  so  small,  that  the  reme<ly  wa.^;  all  but  use- 
less. Vaccination  was  not  made  known  by  Jenner  till  1798.  Inoculation 
was  still  held  by  many  to  be  attended  by  divine  punishment.  Small- 
pox was  almost  as  prev.ilent  as  pneumonia  now  is.  The  discovery  of 
anaesthesia  by  the  inhalation  of  ether  or  chloroform  was  not  given  to 
the  world  by  Morton  till  1840.  Not  one  of  the  many  remedies  which 
assuage  pain,  which  destroy  disease,  which  hold  in  check  the  mo.st 
loathsome  maladies  and  the  most  violent  epidemics,  was  in  use.  Every 
few  years  during  the  dog-days  the  yellow  fever  raged  with  more  vio- 
lence in  the  northern  cities  than  it  has  ever  done  in  this  generation  in 
the  cities  of  the  far  South.  Whole  streets  were  depopulated.  Every 
night  the  dead-cart  shot  its  scores  of  corpses  into  the  pits  of  the  Pot- 
ter's Field.  Better  surgeiy  is  now  generously  given  to  every  laborer 
injured  by  the  fall  of  a  scaffold  than  could  then  have  been  purchased 
at  any  price." 

The  Mkrcantile  Marine  Medical  Service. — As  a  remedy  for  the 
unsatisfactory  state  of  affairs  connected  with  the  medical  service  on 
board  passenger  vessels,  the  Parliamentary  Bills  Committee  of  the 
British  Medical  Association  has  addressed  a  memorial  to  the  President 
of  the  British  Board  of  Trade,  proposing: 

1.  That  the  Board  of  Trade  should  obtain  powers  to  take  this  im- 
portant branch  of  the  public  service  under  its  own  immediate  direc- 
tion. 

2.  That  a  regularly  constituted  "  Marine  Medical  Service "  should 
be  formed,  the  members  of  which  would  be  appointed  under  the  direct 
supervision  of  the  Board,  and  would  be  responsible  to  it  for  the  effi- 
cient performance  of  their  duties. 

3.  That  the  conditions  of  such  appointment  should  be  reasonably 
stringent,  in  view  of  the  serious  and  difficult  nature  of  the  service  re- 
quired. 

4.  That  Ihc  present  disabilities  with  reference  to  unsuitable  accom- 
modation, want  of  assistance,  and  ina<lequate  remuneration,  should  be 
umended  under  the  direction  of  the  Board  ;  and  that  tlie  position  should 
be  made  sufficiently  desirable  to  attract  and  retain  the  services  of  thor- 
oughly competent  and  experienced  medical  men. 

5.  That  the  duties,  responsibilities,  status,  and  uniform  of  marine 
medical  officers  should  be  distinctly  determined,  and  made  constant 
upon  vessels  cariying  passengers  under  the  supervision  of  the  Board 
of  Trade. 

6.  That  the  medical  officer  should  have  separate  authority  in  sani- 
tary matters,  not  involving  the  safety  or  general  discipline  of  the  ship. 

7.  That  he  should  be  assured  of  the  full  protection  of  the  Board  in 
tlie  discharge  of  his  duties,  and  in  all  cases  of  vexatious  interference, 
or  unfounded  complaint. 

8.  That  his  tenure  of  office  should  be  as  permanent  as  in  other  pub- 
lie  services,  and  not  simply  from  voyage  to  voyage,  as  at  present. 

9.  That  the  conditions  of  the  service  should  include  promotion,  and 
provision  for  superannuation  or  retirement  through  ill-health. 

10.  That  a  junior  or  assistant  surgeon  should  be  carried  by  every 
vessel  having  on  board  more  than  six  hundred  persons;  and  that  suit- 
able arriingements  should  be  made  for  his  accommodation  and  remu- 
neration. 

11.  That  the  medical  officers  should  be  required  to  frequently  in- 
spect the  inhabited  portions  of  the  vessel,  and  to  furnish  at  the  con- 
clusion of  each  voyage  a  suitable  report  upon  the  hygienic  conditions 
of  the  voyage,  and  upon  all  matters  likely  to  affect  the  health  of  the 
passengers.  [Such  reports,  taken  collectively,  the  committee  remark, 
would  be  of  great  value  to  the  public  service.] 

The  Lkqal  Status  of  Unqualified  Practiiio.seus. — The  courts  of 
the  various  States  differ  in  their  decisions  as  to  the  right,  of  a  physician 
to  recover  for  the  value  of  his  services  when  he  is  not  a  graduate  of  a 
medical  college.  In  Maine,  where  such  a  person  can  not  sue  his  pa- 
tient, the  curious  question  recently  arose  in  a  court,  whether  a  physi- 
cian who  had  been  injured  in  an  accident  by  the  gross  negligence  of  a 
third  party  could  allege,  as  an  element  of  damage,  the  loss  to  his  prac- 
tice by  his  enforced  idleness.     The  defendant  maintained  that  the  phy- 


sician, not  being  a  graduate  of  a  medical  college,  could  not  recover  for 
the  value  of  his  services,  and,  consequently,  could  not  set  up  any  loss 
of  time,  etc.,  in  the  action  for  negligence.  The  court,  however,  de- 
cided that  such  loss  of  time,  etc.,  must  be  considered  in  giving  a  ver- 
dict, as  by  the  Maine  law,  though  the  physician  had  not  received  a  de- 
gree or  license,  still  he  was  not  pursuing  a  business  in  violation  of  law. 
In  New  York,  where  it  is  against  the  law  for  a  person  to  practice  medi- 
cine without  a  diploma  granted  by  a  medical  college,  such  a  person  can, 
nevertheless,  recover  for  bis  services,  if  a  jury  believes  them  to  have 
been  of  any  value,  the  .penalty  for  practicing  in  an  irregular  manner 
being  fine  anil  imprisonment,  and  not  an  inability  to  sue  for  services. 
It  would  seem,  therefore,  that  where  the  facts  were  similar  to  those  in 
the  Maine  case  a  person  in  this  State  could  recover  for  an  injury^ 
although  the  ground  of  recovery  would  be  different  in  the  two  States. 

Cremation  in  Pennsylvania. — An  act  has  been  introduced  into 
the  Pennsylvania  Legislature  to  prevent  the  burning  or  cremation  of 
human  bodies  after  death.  The  ground,  as  stated  by  the  introducer  of 
the  bill,  is  that  such  bodies  are  generally  imported  from  other  Slates 
for  cremation,  and  the  practice  is  contrary  to  the  instincts  of  humanity 
and  to  the  Christian  civilization  of  the  age,  and  abhorrent  to  the  masses 
of  the  people  of  the  State.  The  penalty  prescribed  is  a  fine  of  from 
|500  to  $1,000,  or  solitary  imprisoniuent  at  hard  labor  for  a  period  of 
from  one  to  three  years,  or  both.  No  action  seems  yet  to  have  been 
taken  further  than  the  introduction  of  the  bill. 

The  Tariff  on  Drugs. — The  new  tariff  law,  as  passed  by  Congress 
at  its  recent  session,  fixes  new  duties  on  many  drugs  and  chemicals. 
Some  of  the  most  important  articles  and  the  rates  are  as  follows :  Re- 
fined camphor,  five  cents  a  pound ;  cioton-oil,  fifty  cents  a  pound ; 
ammonia,  twenty  per  cent,  ad  valorem ;  castor-oil,  eighty  cents  a  gal- 
lon; liquorice  paste  or  roll,  seven  cents  and  a  half  a  pound;  liquorice 
juice,  three  cents;  sulphuric  ether,  fifty  cents  a  pound;  nitrous  ether, 
thirty  cents  ;  aqueous  extract  of  opium,  tincture  of  opium,  and  all  other 
liquid  preparations  of  opium,  forty  per  cent,  ad  valorem  ;  morphine,  and 
all  salts  thereof,  one  dollar  an  ounce;  all  medicinal  preparations,  known 
as  cerates,  conserves,  decoctions,  emulsions,  extracts  (solid  or  fluid), 
infusions,  juices,  liniments,  lozenges,  mixture.',  mucilages,  ointments, 
pills,  plasters,  powders,  syrups,  etc.,  not  specially  rated,  twenty-five  per 
cent,  ad  valorem ;  proprietary  preparations,  such  as  cosmetics,  pills, 
powders,  troches,  lozenges,  syrups,  cordials,  bitters,  anodynes,  tonics, 
plasters,  liniments,  salves,  ointments,  pastes,  drops,  waters,  e.ssences, 
spirits,  oils,  or  preparations  or  compositions  recommended  to  the  pub- 
lic as  proprietary  articles,  or  prepared  according  to  some  private  for- 
mula, as  remedies  or  specifics  for  any  discisc  or  diseases  or  affections 
whatever  affecting  the  human  or  animal  body,  including  all  toilet  prepa- 
rations whatever  used  as  applications  to  the  hair,  mouth,  teeth,  or 
skin,  not  specially  enumerated  otherwise,  fifty  per  cent,  ad  valorem  ;  all 
imitations  of  mineral  waters,  thirty  per  cent,  ad  valorem,  etc.  The  free 
list  embraces  a  larger  number  of  articles  than  ever  before,  and  among 
them  are  the  following :  .\cQnite,  balm  of  Gilead,  ipecac,  cinchona  or 
other  barks  used  in  the  manufacture  of  quinine,  crude  camphor,  un- 
ground  ginger  root,  unground  liquorice  root,  nux  vomica,  lavender, 
arsenic,  sulphate  and  other  salts  of  quinine,  cinchonidine,  vaccine  virus, 
mineral  waters  not  artificial,  chamomile,  muriate  of  potash,  etc. 

Economical  Cremation.— The  cost  of  cremating  seven  thousand 
bodies  per  annum  at  Bombay  is  said  to  be  only  £3,000,  or  rather  less 
than  ten  shillings  for  each  corpse. — Med.  Times  and  Gas. 

Dr.  Alexander  J.  Stone  on  the  Old  Code. — Dr.  Alexander  J. 
Stone,  Vice-President  of  the  American  Medical  Association  and  late 
President  of  the  Minnesota  Slate  Medical  Society,  said  in  his  presiden- 
tial address: 

"  The  code,  since  its  final  adoption,  has  apparently  been  laid  upon 
the  shelf  by  the  side  of  the  family  Bible,  to  be  treated  with  almost  as 
much  reverence,  to  be  read  quite  as  seldom,  and  to  be  quoted  only 
when  its  provisions  enable  one  to  discipline  a  rival,  or  to  exclude  him 
from  the  benefits  of  professional  affiliation.  A  juuicial  consideration 
of  the  code  forces  a  conclusion  that  much  which  it  contains  is  gratui- 
t(ms  insult  to  the  profession,  and  more  is  rather  calculated  to  amuse 
than  to  impress  with  respect  the  mind  of  the  layman.     There  is  not  a 
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clause  or  sentence  in  the  first  two  articles  which  is  not  absolutely 
true;  but,  should  the  self-evident  truths  contained  in  Article  I  be  held 
constantly  before  the  physician,  as  if  by  nature  he  was  a  brute  who  is 
to  be  taught  the  ordinary  laws  of  humanity  ;  a  fool  who  must  be  taught 
a  wisdom  in  the  management  of  bis  patients  which  instinct  alone 
would  inculcate ;  a  knave  who  must  be  withheld  from  empiricism ;  or 
a  man  without  the  instincts  of  a  geutleman  ?  Granted  that  men  enter 
the  ranks  of  the  profession  to  whom  the  epithet  of  'fool,'  'knave,'  or 
'clown'  applies,  of  what  value  are  the  platitudes  concerning  brotherly 
love,  or  to  what  good  is  a  formulated  code  defining  the  relations  of 
medical  men  to  the  public  or  to  each  other  ?  Among  gentlemen  such 
a  code  is  unnecessary  ;  among  pirates  it  only  serves  to  foster  a  cat-haul- 
ing hostility;  as  between  a  gentleman  and  a  pirate,  any  difficully 
which  may  arise  is  not  to  be  satisfactorily  settled  by  a  reference  to 
any  code,  because  the  standpoints  from  which  each  looks  at  matters 
differ  too  widely — nor  are  the  penalties  which  the  code  imposes  such 
as  to  deter  a  real  rascal,  nor  is  that  unsovereign  body,  the  medical  pro- 
fession, able  to  enforce  its  laws  rigorously." — Med.  Age. 

The  "MEnicAL  Age"  on  the  New  York  Code. — In  a  recent  issue 
the  "Medical  Age,"  of  Detroit,  says:  '"It  is  not  our  purpose  to  dis- 
cuss the  merits  of  the  New  York  code  at  this  time,  or  even  to  pro- 
nounce an  opinion  in  regard  to  it.  We  desire  merely  to  refer  to  the 
spirit  in  which  it  has  been  criticised  by  some  of  our  contemporaries. 
That  spirit  has  in  many  instances  been  a  reflection  on  the  toleration 
and  fair-mindedness  of  the  regular  medical  profession.  From  quarters, 
coming  from  which  they  have  been  a  painful  surprise,  the  criticisms 
have  been  of  such  a  personal  nature  as  to  be  entirely  unworthy  the 
organs  of  a  liberal  and  high-minded  profession.  Tlie  motives  of  the 
framers  and  advocates  of  the  code  have  beeu  so  coarsely  impugned  in 
them  as  to  make  it  a  compromise  of  proper  profes.sional  dignity  to  even 
notice  them,  and  the  two  journals  in  New  York  which  have  advocated 
the  new  departure  have  but  increased  the  respect  which  their  calm,  dis- 
passionate discussion  of  it  has  created,  by  not  deigning  to  notice  the 
ill-natured  personalities  which  have  been  indulged  in  in  lieu  of  argu- 
ment. Because  when  the  matter  was  pending  they,  in  an  emphatic  man- 
ner and  in  a  legitimate  spirit  of  controversy,  discussed  the  defects  of  the 
old  code  and  merits  of  the  new ;  they  were  accused  of  being  the  tools 
of  a  coterie  of  New  York  specialists,  and  of  advocating  the  change  for 
sinister  purposes.  Now  that,  after  the  State  society  has  taken  final 
action,  and  when  to  continue  the  discussion  would  be  '  stale,  flat,  and 
unprofitable,'  as  well  as  liable  to  irritate  those  of  opposite  views  whose 
minds  are  thoroughly  made  up,  they  have  let  the  matter  drop,  they  are 
taunted  with  being  not  at  all  '  enthusiastic '  or  '  exultant '  over  the  suc- 
cess which  has  attended  their  efforts,  and  are  accused  of  having  their 
ardor  dampened  by  the  disapproval  of  the  profession,  which  from  '  the 
beginning  has  placed  only  one  estimate  on  the  motives  which  have 
actuated  this  movement.'  Exultation  over  a  defeated  combatant  is  no 
longer  regarded  as  either  necessary  or  even  pardonable  among  men  of 
finer  sensibilities.  There  was  a  time  in  the  history  of  the  race  when 
such  exultation  was  quite  in  keeping,  but  we  have  outlived  those  days 
of  animalism,  and  the  qualities  which  are  now  regnant  do  not  tolerate 
it,  and  not  to  exult  is  no  longer  regarded  as  by  any  means  an  evidence 
of  practical  defeat." 

The  New  Code  in  Kings  Cocntt. — At  a  meeting  of  the  Medical 
Society  of  the  County  of  Kings,  held  Tuesday  evening,  the  17th  inbt., 
the  question  of  the  attitude  of  the  society  on  tlie  code  question  came 
up.  Dr.  Kretzschmar  offered  a  resolution  to  the  effect  that  the  society 
accepted  the  action  of  the  State  society,  and  that  the  council  be  directed 
to  bring  the  by-laws  into  conformity  with  that  action.  This  was  after- 
ward withdrawn,  and  the  subject  was  laid  on  the  table.  Finally,  how. 
ever,  a  motion  was  made  by  Dr.  Prout,  that  the  council  be  instructed 
to  correspond  with  the  State  society,  with  a  view  to  making  the  by- 
laws correspond  with  the  requirements  of  the  new  code.  This  was 
carried  by  a  large  majority,  without  debate. 

The  Boston  Water  Board. — Among  the  appointments  now  before 
the  Boston  Board  of  Aldermen  we  find  mention  of  that  of  Dr.  John 
G.  Blake  as  a  Water  Commissioner.  The  aldermen  of  Boston  should 
certainly  feel  no  hesitation  to  confirm  so  admirable  an  appointment. 


Small-pox  in  Pennsylvania.— The  "  Tribune  "  has  information  to 
the  effect  that  small-pox  has  been  gaining  ground  rapidly  of  late  in  the 
region  between  Scranlon  and  Carbondale,  that  the  authorities  of  Dun- 
more  have  taken  measures  to  prevent  communication  with  the  villages 
lying  to  the  north  of  that  place,  that  the  schools  in  Oliphant,  Dickson 
City,  Throop,  and  Blakely  have  been  closed,  and  that  public  vaccina- 
tion has  been  ordered. 

The  Traffic  in  Dead  Bodies. — According  to  the  newspapers, 
this  industry  has  been  flourishing  in  Chicago  for  some  time  past,  one 
Chaffee,  the  county  undertaker,  being  reported  to  have  sold  three 
quarters  of  the  dead  bodies  of  paupers  to  the  medical  colleges,  his 
revenue  from  this  source  exceeding  $6,000  annually. 

The  New  Haven  Medical  Association. — A  member  was  recently 
expelled  from  the  association  on  account  of  his  connection  with  a  case 
of  criminal  abortion. 

The  New  York  Neurological  Infirmary. — An  institution  bearing 
this  title  and  having  for  its  object  "  the  gratuitous  treatment  of  the 
poor  for  all  diseases  of  the  nervous  system  '  has  been  incorporated  in 
this  city.  Dr.  J.  L.  Corning,  Dr.  M.  Josiah  Roberts,  and  Messrs.  Sid- 
ney Green,  John  T.  Sherman,  and  Benjamin  Crane  have  been  elected 
trustees  I'or  the  first  year. 

Death  of  Dr.  Farr,  the  Statlstician. — William  Farr,  M.  D., 
F.  R.  S.,  D.  C.  L.,  the  well-known  Enghsh  statistician,  is  reported  to 
have  died  on  Monday,  the  16th  inst.  For  many  years  Dr.  Farr  de- 
voted a  gieat  deal  of  patient  and  effective  labor  to  the  task  of  securing 
a  systematic  and  intelligible  registration  of  vital  statistics,  and  to  his 
efforts  the  methods  now  in  general  use  are  largely  due. 

Owing  to  the  pressure  upon  our  columns  this  week,  we  have  been 
obliged  to  divide  Dr.  Flint's  concluding  article,  and  to  postpone  the 
publication  of  Dr.  Piflfard's  second  article,  which  will  appear  in  our 
next  number,  as  well  as  Dr.  Flint's  concluding  remarks. 

"The  Maryland  Medical  Journal." — The  editors  of  this  esti- 
mable journal  announce  that,  beginning  with  the  tenth  volume,  the 
first  number  of  which  will  be  issued  May  3d,  it  will  appear  as  a  weekly, 
to  be  published  every  Thursday.  Each  number  will  contain  sixteen 
double-columned  pages.  We  congratulate  the  editors  on  this  evidence 
of  the  continued  prosperity  of  their  journal. 

Army  Intelligence. —  Official  List  of  Changes  of  Stations  and 
Duties  of  Officers  of  the  Medical  Department^  United  States  Anng,  from 
April  7,  1SS3,  to  April  14,  1SS3. — Alexander,  Charles  T.,  Major  and 
Surgeon.  To  be  relieved  from  duty  at  the  United  States  Military 
Academy,  West  Point,  New  York,  August  28,  1883.  Par.  6,  S.  0.  82, 
A.  G.  0,,  April  in,  1883.  ==  Bartholf,  John  H.,  Captain  and  As- 
sistant Surgeon.  The  extension  of  leave  of  absence  for  twenty-three 
days  by  S.  0.  37,  C.  S.,  Department  of  the  Columbia,  further  extended 
one  month.  Par.  1,  S.  0.  31,  Military  Division  of  the  Pacific,  April  3, 
18S3.  ==  Gibson,  R.  J.,  Captain  and  Assistant  Surgeon.  Relieved 
from  duty  at  cantonment  on  the  Uncompahgre,  Colorado,  and  assigned 
to  duty  at  Fort  Hays,  Kansas.  Par.  1,  S.  0.  73,  Department  of  the 
Missouri,  April  7,  1883. 

Naval  Intelligence. — The  "Army  and  Navy  Journal"  mtntions 
Surgeon  J.  H.  Kidder  as  one  of  the  officers  of  the  steamer  Albatross, 
which  vessel  has  been  fitted  up  with  reference  to  scientific  woik,  and 
will  shortly  leave  for  a  summer  cruise,  after  a  magnetic  survey  at  Nor-  | 
folk.  It  is  expected  that  she  will  go  to  London  during  the  summer, 
as  a  part  of  our  exhibit  at  the  International  Fish  Exhibition. 

Society  Meetings  for  the  Coming  Week. — Monday,  April  SSd: 
Medical  Society  of  the  County  of  New  York.  Tuesdaii,  April  S4th : 
Jersey  City  Pathological  Society ;  Council  of  the  New  York  Academy 
of  Medicine ;  Dermatological  Society  (private) ;  Surgical  Society. 
Wednesday,  April  25th:  Medico- Legal  Society;  Pathological  Society. 
Thursday,  April  SGth :  Academy  of  Medicine  (Section  in  Obstetrics). 
Friday,  April  '27th:  Society  of  German  Physicians  (private);  Clinical 
Society  (private);  Yoikville  Medical  Association  (private).  Saturday, 
Ap'il  2Sth:  Medical  and  Surgical  Society  (private). 
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ABSTRACT  OF 

A  LECTURE   ON 

HEALTn-FOODS,  INVALID-FOODS,  AND  INFANT- 
FOODS.* 

DELIVERED  BEFORE   THE  NEW  YORK  ACADEMY  OF  SCIENCES, 

By  Peofebsoe  ALBERT  R.  LEEDS,  Ph.  D., 

OF  THE  8TEVBN8  INSTITUTE    OP  TECHNOLOOT,   HOBOKIN,    N.  J. 

Mr.  President  and  Gentlemen  :  Before  proceeding  to 
inquire  into  the  relative  value  of  health-foods,  invalid-foods, 
and  infant-foods,  it  is  essential  that  we  decide  upon  some 
criterion  by  vt'hich  to  judge  of  the  value  of  foods  in  general ; 
and  for  the  present  I  have  no  better  criterion  to  ofl'er  than 
that  of  considering  food  valuable  according  to  the  amount 
of  mechanical  energy  it  will  supply,  and  here,  as  in  all  other 
cases,  mechanical  energy  should  be  represented  by  heat. 
This  heat  is  derived  from  some  form  of  chemical  combina- 


*  The  following  was  displayed  during  tlie  lecture : 


Food  Substances. 
Theoretical 

Human  milk 

Cow's  milk 

Wheat 

Ox  flesh  (beef) 

Farinaceous  Foods 

IIubbeirB  prepared  wheat 
loud 

Wheat  flour  uied  for  the 
same 

Blair's  prepared  wheat 
food 

Hazard's  Graham  farina.. 

Imperial  cranum 

Cereal  milk 

Ridy:c's  food 

Itobiuson's  patent  barley 

Victor  baliy  food 

Farwell  *  Kliine's  glu- 
ten flour 

Healtli  Food  Company's 
iiglit  gluten 

Condensed  and  Pre- 

SRRVED  Milk. 

Condensed  (moan  of  41). . 

Preserved  Alpine 

Preserved  Amer.-Swiss.. 
Condensed  milk  (diluted) 

Amer.-Swiss  (diluted). 
Milk  Foods. 

Nestl6'8 

Oerber  &  Co.'s 

Anglo-Swiss 

Amer.-Swiss 

LiEBiu's  Foods. 

Savory  &  Moore's 

Mellln's 

Horlick's 

Hawley's 

Keasbey  &  Mattison's 
Baby  sup 


9-8S! 
91!ii 
5-49I 
9-3.1 
9  23 
10- 10 
7-49 

12-67 


8-34 
6-00 
3-39 
6-60 
27-95 
11-48 


0-81 
l-Ol 
1  01 
0-6.3 
0-97 
1-62 


12-10 
13-21 


4-87 
2-84      2  46 


67-60 
67-60 


1-71  64 

2.49!  68 

....  78-93 

4-60    15-40  58-42 


2-40  2-20 
808,  0-90 
0-621  19-93 

2-23     1-42 

3  67 


M.S. 
16  62 
M.S. 
15-29 
M.S. 
18-04 

2-77 
M.S. 

8-91 


1-91    'e  02  32  98 

2-21     60«  80-60 

2-72   23  29 1  21-40 

6-811     5-78'  36-43 


0-40  20-41  9-08 

0-15'  44-69  8-51 

008  34  99  12-45 

0-61  40  67  8-44 

noil.   I  36-75;  7-68 

0-62     2-44'  2-48 


77  90 
77-76 
63-45 

68-36 

49-53 


H., 
C,  N., 
8.,  P., 

Fe.,  etc. 


40-16 
38-48 
34 '.'iS 


10-97|   .. 

51-95!  B-; 


1-85 
3-42 


10-13 

7-47 

7-16 

8-48 
10-51 
11-08 
9-24 
6-13 
8-81 

10-39 

23-18 


16-07 
11-36 


986 
10- •.!6 
lO-M 


1-00 
0-98 

iiodet. 

1    lb 
1-16 


1  26 
1   !!1 


"  And  milk-sugar. 


tion,  and  the  commonest  source  is  from  the  combination  of 
some  of  the  constituents  of  a  substance  -with  oxygen.  This 
combination  we  call  combustion,  or  burning.  Now,  the 
same  law  that  holds  for  combustion  in  general  applies  to 
the  heat  derived  from  the  combustion  of  substances  in  the 
human  body.  Therefore,  the  law  of  Joule  applies  as  well  to 
the  human  body  as  to  the  action  of  a  steam-engine.  This 
law  is  simply  that  the  amount  of  heat  required  to  raise  one 
pound  of  water  from  zero  to  one  degree  Fahrenheit  is  always 
represented  by  the  amount  of  mechanical  energy  necessary 
to  raise  772  pounds  a  distance  of  one  foot.  Or,  in  other 
words,  if  you  let  a  772-pound  weight  fall  a  distance  of  one 
foot,  it  will  evolve  enough  heat  to  raise  the  temperature  of 
one  pound  of  water  one  degree  Fahrenheit. 

A  distinguished  English  chemist.  Dr.  Frankland,  was  led 
by  this  method  of  reasoning  to  make  some  very  careful  ex- 
periments for  the  determination  of  the  exact  amount  of 
mechanical  energy  represented  by  the  heat  that  could  be 
evolved  by  burning  various  articles  of  food.  The  way  he 
did  wa.s  to  take  the  same  amount  of  diflerent  foods  and 
burn  them,  and  then  measure  the  amount  of  heat  evolved 
from  each  ;  and  this  heat  represented  the  mechanical  energy 
stored  up  in  each  kind.  The  results  of  some  of  his  calcula- 
tions are  shown  in  the  table  before  you.  In  each  case  he 
took  one  pound  of  the  food,  and,  after  a  careful  combustion 
of  it,  he  measured  the  amount  of  heat  or  mechanical  energy 
evolved,  not  by  the  number  of  pounds,  for  then  the  figures 
would  be  too  large,  but  by  the  number  of  tons  that  could 
be  raised  one  foot  high.  lie  found,  thus,  that  if  he  burnt 
a  pound  of  pure  albumin,  he  obtained  an  amount  of  mechani- 
cal energy  equivalent  to  raising  2,643  tons  one  foot  high. 
A  pound  of  starch  represented  mechanical  energy  capable  of 
raising  2,427  tons  one  foot  high,  a  pound  of  wheat  flour  was 
equivalent  to  2,383  foot-tons,  a  pound  of  lean  beef  to  885 
foot-tons,  of  cane-sugar,  2,077  foot-tons,  and  a  pound  of  beef 
fat  gave  the  highest  amount  of  all — namely  5,649  foot-tons. 
If,  then,  the  combustion  of  these  various  kinds  of  food  were 
as  perfect  in  the  body  as  Dr.  Frankland  obtained  in  his  labo- 
ratory, we  should  obtain  from  them  the  enormous  amount 
of  energy  represented  by  these  foot-tons.  But  the  fact  is, 
that  a  certain  amount  of  this  energy  is  used  up  in  the  form 
of  heat  to  keep  the  body  warm  and  at  its  proper  tempera- 
ture, some  in  repairing  the  loss  continually  going  on  in  the 
animal  tissues,  and  part  of  it  is  represented  in  the  waste 
matters  that  pass  out  of  the  system  unused.  So  Helra- 
holtz,  on  experimenting  to  find  how  much  of  the  energy  de- 
rived from  food  was  available  for  use  on  the  outside  of  the 
body  in  a  healthy  man,  found  that  the  mechanical  work 
that  could  be  done  was  represented  by  figures  only  one 
fifth  the  size  of  these  large  numbers  representing  the  theo- 
retical amount  of  energy  in  the  food. 

These  calculations  arc  suflicient  for  our  present  purpose, 
which  is,  merely  to  arrive  at  an  approximate  estimate  of  the 
amount  of  each  kind  of  food  that  the  human  body  requires. 
To  make  such  an  estimate  is  apparently  a  difticult  matter, 
but  just  as,  if  you  burn  a  pound  of  coal  or  wood,  it  sjives  off 
a  certain  amount  of  carbonic  acid  and  water  in  the  smoke, 
wliilo  it  liberates  a  certain  amount  of  mechanical  energy, 
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and,  if  we  confine  and  measure  the  amount  of  carbonic  acid 
and  water  evolved,  we  can  tell  how  much  fuel  has  been 
used,  so,  if  we  measure  the  products  of  combustion  in  the 
human  body,  which  are  carbonic  acid  from  the  lungs,  and 
water  from  the  skin,  and  waste  matter  in  the  other  excre- 
tions, we  can  reason  back  and  find  the  approximate  amount 
of  mechanical  energy  which  has  been  evolved  by  a  given 
quantity  of  food.  It  has  thus  been  found  that  the  mechani- 
cal energy  equivalent  to  the  formation  of  all  these  products 
of  combustion  in  the  human  body  for  one  day  is  equal  to  a 
weight  of  4,000  tons  raised  one  foot  high.  This  represents 
the  total  daily  waste  of  a  man  in  health  weighing  154 
pounds,  and  the  actual  quantity  of  these  waste  products  in 
such  a  man  is  8^  pounds  daily.  Now,  it  is  evident  that,  if 
we  are  burning  up  our  tissues  at  that  rate,  in  order  to  main- 
tain our  present  weight  the  daily  supplies  of  food  must  be 
equivalent  to  the  amount  of  waste,  and,  therefore,  the  aver- 
age amount  of  food  for  a  man  must  be  8^  pounds  daily. 
But  from  this  we  may  subtract  \^  pound  for  the  weight  of 
the  oxygen  in  the  air  we  breathe,  and  this  leaves  1  pounds 
to  be  accounted  for;  then  we  may  subtract  5  pounds  more 
as  the  weight  of  the  water  we  drink,  or  that  is  contained  in 
the  food  or  taken  into  the  system  in  other  ways,  and  this, 
therefore,  leaves  only  1-^  pound  as  representing  the  entire 
amount  of  dry  material  a  man  should  eat  to  supply  the  total 
daily  waste  of  his  system.  This  total  daily  waste  is  meas- 
ured by  certain  amounts  of  each  of  the  elements — carbon, 
hydrogen,  oxygen,  and  nitrogen  principally,  besides  small 
quantities  of  sulphur,  phosphorus,  and  a  variety  of  other 
mineral  salts ;  and  this  being  the  case,  it  follows  that  these 
same  elements  must  all  enter  in  as  a  part  of  the  1^  pound 
daily  supply  of  food.  These  elements  exist  in  the  food  as 
combinations  of  water  in  the  proportion  of  81  per  cent. ; 
fat,  3  per  cent. ;  compounds  of  C,  H,  and  O,  11  per  cent, 
of  C,  H,  0,  and  N,  4  per  cent. ;  and  saline  matters,  1  per 
cent. 

You  will  see  I  have  placed  these  theoretical  computa- 
tions of  the  composition  of  food  at  the  top  of  my  table,  and 
immediately  below  I  have  placed  the  results  of  analyses  as 
to  the  composition  of  human  milk  and  of  cow's  milk  ;  and 
then  of  wheat  as  representing  the  most  nutritious  of  vege- 
table foods,  and  of  beef  the  most  nutritious  of  animal  foods. 
These  figures  representing  the  composition  of  cow's  milk 
are  the  mean  of  a  large  number  of  examinations  of  the  milk 
of  the  cows  in  New  Jersey,  and  represent  very  nearly  the 
average  composition  of  milk  delivered  in  the  city  of  New 
York.  The  analyses  were  made  by  the  method  of  Ritthau- 
sen  for  both  human  and  cow's  milk. 

An  examination  of  these  figures  in  the  table  shows  that 
human  and  cow's  milk  approach  far  more  nearly  the  theo- 
retical composition  of  human  food  than  any  other  article  in 
the  table.  But  it  may  be  said  that,  in  attempting  to  find 
out  the  best  composition  for  human  food,  we  should  not  be 
guided  by  mere  theoretical  notions,  but  we  should  find  out 
by  experiment  the  best  composition  for  health  foods.  And 
this  has,  in  fact,  been  determined  by  elaborate  quantitative 
tests.  If  a  food  is  all  it  should  be,  it  ought  to  supply  all  the 
wants  of  the  body,  and  no  part  except  the  non-nutritious 
portions  be  ejected.     But  there  is  practically  no  substance 


known  that  will  entirely  fill  that  role.  Cow's  milk  is  not, 
if  taken  alone,  a  suitable  continuous  food  for  an  adult,  for 
the  nitrogenous  matters  in  it,  or  albuminoids,  are  not  all 
assimilated,  and,  if  taken  alone,  the  assimilation  is  not  so 
perfect  as  when  it  forms  part  of  a  mixed  diet.  It  has  been 
shown  that  when  an  infant  two  or  three  months  old  was  fed 
on  cow's  milk  alone,  while  the  albuminoids  could  be  per- 
fectly assimilated,  a  considerable  proportion  of  the  fatty 
matters  could  not ;  and  J.  Forster  says  that  on  feeding  a 
child  of  four  months  with  cow's  milk,  and  a  decoction  of  rice 
and  water  in  the  proportion  of  one  part  of  cow's  milk  to  four 
of  the  decoction,  he  found  that  nearly  one  third  of  the  fat 
of  the  cow's  milk  was  not  assimilated,  and  he  obtained  34 
per  cent,  of  ash.  As  regards  human  milk,  it  is  found  that 
one  twelfth  of  the  fat  is  not  assimilated  by  infants.  There- 
fore, we  may  conclude  that  this  fat  either  plays  no  part  in 
the  animal  economy  of  the  child,  or  else  it  subserves  some 
purpose  not  yet  understood. 

Before  attempting  to  decide  whether  or  not  human  milk 
is  the  best  food  for  an  infant,  I  wish  to  ask  your  attention 
to  one  or  two  other  points,  and  the  first  is  the  importance  of 
taking  notice  of  the  ratio  existing  between  the  substances 
in  a  food  containing  nitrogen — that  is,  food  composed  of  C, 
H,  O,  and  N,  or  albuminoids — and  those  substances  which 
do  not  contain  nitrogen,  but  only  carbon,  hydrogen,  and 
oxygen — that  is,  substances  containing  carbon  with  the  ele- 
ments of  water,  and  known  as  carbohydrates.  It  is  found 
that  the  substances  containing  nitrogen  are  those  which  are 
chiefly  concerned  in  building  up  and  repairing  the  waste  of 
the  body ;  that  is,  they  supply  nourishment  to  muscular, 
brain,  and  nerve  tissues,  and  they  may,  therefore,  be  called 
the  flesh-formers  of  the  body,  while  the  carbohydrates  are 
simply  burned  up  into  carbon  dioxide  and  water,  and  are 
useful  to  supply  fuel  to  the  system,  and  so  may  well  be 
called  the  fuel-producers  of  the  body.  Neither  of  these 
classes  is  exclusively  a  flesh-producer  or  fuel-producer,  how- 
ever, but  each  can,  to  a  certain  extent,  take  the  part  of  the 
other.  Yet  it  is  very  important  to  recognize  the  general 
division  of  food  substances  into  two  great  classes — albumi- 
noids and  carbohydrates.  Now,  as  you  look  over  this  table 
of  the  composition  of  different  foods,  it  might  seem  that,  if 
we  knew  the  percentage  of  albuminoids  and  carbohydrates 
in  the  composition  of  each,  we  could  easily  determine  the 
relative  values  of  the  different  foods  simply  by  observing 
the  ratio  of  these  two  great  classes  to  each  other.  But,  be- 
fore relying  upon  such  calculations,  let  me  warn  you  that  it 
will  not  do  to  simply  add  together  the  numbers  represent- 
ing the  percentage  of  albuminoids  in  the  composition  of  a 
food,  and  compare  it  with  the  number  representing  tLe  per- 
centage of  fats  and  carbohydrates  in  order  to  determine  its 
value,  for  this  reason.  Dr.  Frankland  found  by  his  experi- 
ments that  one  pound  of  beef  fat  would  give  off  in  combus- 
tion an  amount  of  mechanical  energy  represented  by  5,600 
foot-tons,  while  arrowroot  starch  gave  off  but  little  more 
than  2,000  foot-tons  of  energy ;  and,  therefore,  in  a  pound 
of  beef  fat  there  is  nearly  three  times  as  much  power,  or 
heat,  as  in  an  equal  weight  of  arrowroot  starch.  To  multi- 
ply the  power  of  the  carbohydrates  by  three  to  determine 
the  relative  power  of  fats  is,  however,  considerably  too  high 
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an  estimate  practically.  For,  in  those  well-known  physio- 
logical experiments  made  at  Munich  by  Pettenkofer,  he 
showed  that  the  true  ratio  between  the  amount  of  mechani- 
cal energy  set  free  by  the  burning  up  of  fat  in  the  body  to 
that  of  other  foods  made  up  of  carbohydrates  was  as  1'75 
to  1.  Now,  when  we  remember  this  fact,  and  turn  to  our 
table  and  begin  by  observing  the  composition  of  our  theo- 
retical food,  we  find  that  the  ratio  of  the  albuminoids  to  the 
carbohydrates  is  here  as  1  to  4,  and  that  ratio  is  higher 
than  in  any  one  of  the  other  foods  in  this  table  except  that 
of  beef,  where  the  proportion  of  albuminoids  is  twice  as 
great  as  the  carboliydratcs.  This  ratio  of  the  albuminoids 
to  the  carbohydrates  in  any  food  I  speak  of  as  the  "  ratio 
of  nutrition."  In  the  theoretical  food  it  is  1  to  4 ;  in  wom- 
an's milk  it  is  1  to  7  ;  and  in  cow's  milk  1  to  3'2. 

I  speak  with  some  diffidence  on  this  matter,  because  I 
find  in  setting  down  these  calculations  that  I  am  at  variance 
with  those  set  down  in  the  elaborate  work  of  Konig ;  but 
Konig  based  his  calculations  upon  analyses  of  a  vast  num- 
ber of  samples  of  both  cow's  and  human  milk,  which  analy- 
ses were  made  by  the  older  and  less  exact  methods.  He 
arrived  at  the  conclusion  that  the  ratio  of  nutrition  in  hu- 
man milk  was  as  1  to  5-2,  and  in  cow's  milk  as  1  to  3"4. 
Very  greatly  to  my  surprise,  I  found,  on  making  some 
thirty  analyses  of  samples  of  normal  woman's  milk,  from 
patients  under  the  care  of  Dr.  A.  M.  Thomas,  of  the  Emi- 
grants' Hospital  at  Ward's  Island,  that  the  ratio  of  the  albu- 
minoids, according  to  my  own  analyses,  was  even  lower  than 
that  stated  by  Konig.  I  found  it  but  1'7,  or  but  one  half 
that  in  cow's  milk.  In  most  of  the  text-books  of  medicine 
I  find  it  stated  that  the  ratio  of  the  albuminoids  to  the 
carbohydrates  in  cow's  milk  is  so  much  greater  thpn  in 
huDian  milk  that  it  is  necessary  in  feeding  infants  to  dimin- 
ish in  some  way  the  relative  amount  of  albuminoids.  This 
statement  is  based  upon  the  observed  differences  of  com- 
position as  determined  by  analyses,  and  its  correctness  has 
been  amply  verified  by  both  laboratory  and  experimental 
investigations. 

The  second  important  point  to  which  I  wish  to  call  your 
attention  is  this :  If  you  take  human  or  cow's  milk  and 
coagulate  it  by  rennet,  you  will  find  that  the  curd  of  human 
milk  falls  in  very  finely  divided  coagula,  but  that  of  cow's 
milk  forms  a  sort  of  cheesy  mass,  broken  up  into  large  and 
hard  clots.  This  difference  in  the  coagula  must  largely  de- 
pend upon  the  character  of  the  albuminoids  in  the  milk  it- 
self. And,  in  the  ordinary  analyses  of  milk,  all  these  albu- 
minoids are  classed  together  and  spoken  of  as  consisting  of 
albumin  and  casein.  But,  if  a  narrower  scrutiny'  were  made, 
a  great  difference  would  probably  be  found  between  the 
composition  of  the  albuminoids  in  woman's  and  in  cow's 
milk. 

When  it  is  found  necessary  to  substitute  cow's  for  hu- 
man milk,  the  advice  is  given  to  dilute  the  cow's  milk  to  the 
average  strength  of  human  milk ;  but  it  is  evident,  if  this  is 
done,  that  the  ratio  of  the  albuminoids  to  the  carbohydrates 
will  still  be  the  same  as  before.  The  better  plan,  therefore, 
is  to  add  to  the  watery  portion  of  the  milk  something  like 
the  extract  of  barley  or  oatmeal,  or  the  like,  until  a  similar 
percentage  of  albuminoids  is  reached  m  in  human  milk.     It 


seems  probable  that  there  is  something  specific  in  the  malt 
derived  from  barley  or  oats,  which,  when  added  to  milk, 
alters  the  condition  of  the  clot  and  makes  it  more  like  that 
of  human  milk,  and  so  is  more  easily  digested  by  infants. 
It  seems  to  me,  therefore,  a  question  worthy  of  investiga- 
tion, whether  adding  such  substances  as  gum,  gluten,  dex- 
trin, starch,  and  extracts  of  barley  or  oatmeal,  may  not  be 
the  best  way  of  overcoming  the  objections  to  substituting 
cow's  for  human  milk.  And,  in  fact,  this  is  just  what  has 
been  done  in  the  manufacture  of  these  milk  foods.  In  the 
farinaceous  foods  the  diluent  is  principally  starch,  in  the 
milk  foods  it  is  largely  sugar  and  starch,  and  in  Liebig's 
foods  it  is  gum,  or  dextrin  and  sugar. 

Now  I  have  come  to  the  most  important  matter  of  the 
lecture,  and  that  is,  the  cotisider.ation  of  the  proposition,  at 
one  time  sincerely  made,  of  substituting  some  other  food 
for  human  milk  as  being  a  better  food  for  infants.  But  the 
proposition  to  make  this  substitution  is  sustained  neither  by 
theoretical  nor  by  experimental  facts.  Nevertheless,  when 
it  becomes  a  matter  of  necessity  to  substitute  something 
else  for  human  milk,  then  we  will  have  to  consider  the 
claims  of  these  various  substitutes  and  compare  together 
their  real  and  not  their  advertised  merits.  Now,  when  we 
come  to  analyze  these  different  manufactured  foods,  we  find 
that  they  will  all  fall  into  one  of  three  classes,  and  these 
arc:  (1)  Farinaceous  foods,  (2)  milk  foods,  and  (3)  Liebig's 
foods.  I  may  also  say  here  that  each  one  of  these  is  claimed 
by  its  manufacturer  to  be  the  best,  if  not  the  only  fit  food, 
to  be  used  by  infants. 

Two  years  ago  my  colleague,  Professor  Thurston,  from 
over-work  was  suffering  from  mental  and  physical  prostra- 
tion, which  led  to  a  deficiency  of  nutrition ;  so  he  deter- 
mined to  attempt  to  supply  the  want,  and  at  the  same  time 
continue  his  severe  mental  work,  by  subsisting  on  foods 
composed  principally  of  substances  rich  in  albuminoids,  or 
rather  nitrogen,  such  as  farinaceous  preparations  rich  in 
gluten,  with  the  result,  he  says,  of  increasing  his  vigor  and 
prolonging  his  life.  The  foods  that  he  was  principally 
using  at  that  time  were  those  made  by  a  company  in  New 
York  that  had  been  organized  for  this  purpose,  and  known 
as  the  Health  Food  Company,  and  they  were  said  to  be  rich 
in  gluten.  When  he  related  these  facts  to  me  I  told  him 
that  the  foods  he  had  been  taking  so  long  and  with  such 
advantage  were  said  to  contain  no  gluten,  showing  him  a 
communication  in  a  medical  journal  by  Dr.  E.  Cutter,  who 
stated  that  there  was  no  gluten  in  these  health  foods.  Dr. 
Cutter's  pictures  of  microscopical  examinations  of  them  con- 
tained no  gluten  cells  at  all,  and  hence  he  stated  that  they 
were  unfit  for  food,  and  worse  than  common  flour.  There- 
upon my  friend  asked  me  to  investigate  this  matter,  and 
make  an  examination  of  these  foods  myself;  and  I  did  so, 
with  the  results  I  have  set  before  you.  But  I  was  surprised 
to  find  that  a  physician  of  this  city.  Dr.  Jacohi,  was  led  to 
believe  by  these  statements  of  Dr.  Cutter  that  these  manu- 
facturers were  perpetrating  whole-ale  frauds  upon  the  com- 
munity. I  have  no  question  that  Dr.  Jacobi  indorsed  this 
article  before  making  an  extended  personal  investigation 
into  the  truth  of  its  statements.  Nevertheless,  great  wrong 
was  done  to  the  manufacturers  of  these  foods,  who,  I  think, 
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were  honestly  endeavoring  to  build  up  the  health  of  the 
community.  All  of  us,  no  doubt,  feel  at  times  that  we  need 
something  to  supply  our  exhausted  nervous  forces.  These 
manufacturers  were  faithfully  endeavoring  to  produce  some- 
thing to  supply  this  need,  and  so  I  think  that  injury  was 
done  them  by  making  too  unqualified  statements.  Now, 
each  of  these  manufacturers,  as  I  said,  advocates  his  own 
food  as  the  best.  There  is  no  question  that  they  are  all  try- 
ing to  attain  one  end;  but  one  tries  in  one  way  and  another 
in  another,  and  so  each  thinks  that  his  method  is  the  one 
best  adapted  for  the  purpose. 

If  we  calculate  the  nutrition  ratios  of  these  various 
foods,  we  will  find  a  great  difference  among  them,  and  their 
values  are  to  be  measured  by  this  nutrition  ratio  not  only, 
but  also  by  their  relations  to  the  processes  of  assimilation 
and  digestion,  and  so  on.  Some  of  the  earliest  substances 
used  by  these  manufacturers  were  farinaceous  foods — such 
as  tapioca,  starch,  and  the  like.  But,  after  a  time,  physiolo- 
gists found  that  the  practice  of  giving  starch  to  infants  had 
serious  objections,  because  in  the  system  the  starchy  mat- 
ters of  food  are  not  digested  as  such,  but  they  arc  first  con- 
verted into  sugar,  and  so  must  be  broken  up  primarily,  and 
the  power  of  efEecting  this  conversion  is  much  less  in  the 
infant  than  in  an  adult.  This  fact  may  be  illustrated  by  a 
simple  experiment.  If  you  put  a  small  bag  full  of  starch  into 
the  mouth  of  an  infant,  the  saliva  acting  upon  it  causes  the 
decomposition  and  conversion  of  an  extremely  small  portion 
of  the  starch  into  sugar,  but  the  amount  capable  of  being 
changed  rapidly  increases  as  the  infant  grows  older.  But 
Liebig  devised  a  solution  of  this  problem  in  this  way  :  he 
said  :  If  the  infant  lacks  the  material  necessary  to  convert 
starch  into  sugar,  we  can  make  this  conversion  for  him.  He 
was  familiar  with  the  fact  that  in  making  ale  or  beer  such  a 
conversion  is  always  effected.  In  this  process,  when  the  malt 
of  the  barley  comes  in  contact  with  the  wheat,  the  diastase  of 
the  barley  causes  the  starch  of  the  wheat  to  be  broken  up, 
and  an  infusion  of  dextrin  and  sugar  is  obtained.  Liebig 
proposed  to  do  this  same  thing  for  the  child,  because  in  it 
there  is  a  deficiency  of  the  ferment  of  the  saliva,  known  as 
ptyalin,  by  which  the  starch  of  food  is  converted  into  sugar. 
So  he  proposed  and  made  Liebig's  food  by  taking  malted 
barley  and  wheat  and  putting  them  in  water  and  heating 
them  together  for  half  an  hour,  and  then  straining  off  the 
water  and  mixing  the  solution,  after  straining,  with  milk. 
This  is  Liebig's  theory  for  infant  foods.  Liebig  wanted  the 
mothers  in  Germany  to  prepare  their  babies'  food  in  this 
way ;  but,  unfortunately,  they  were  so  thoughtless  or  care- 
less that  they  would  not  take  the  trouble  to  do  this,  and  so 
at  last  the  work  of  preparing  it  fell  into  the  hands  of  manu- 
facturers. We,  therefore,  in  these  foods  have  the  starch 
converted  into  dextrin  and  sugar,  and  a  certain  amount  of 
albuminoids  is  left  behind. 

If  now  you  will  look  at  the  table,  you  will  see  that  Sa- 
vory &  Moore's  food  has  about  36  per  cent,  of  starch,  and 
20  per  cent,  of  grape-  and  99  per  cent,  of  cane-sugar,  be- 
sides nearly  10  per  cent,  of  albuminoids.  Mellin's  food  has 
no  albuminoids,  but  it  has  a  high  percentage  of  glucose, 
while  the  remainder  is  principally  dextrin  and  gum.  In 
Horlick's  food  there  is  6'71  per  cent,  of  albuminoids,  12 


per  cent,  of  cane-  and  35  per  cent,  of  grape-sugar,  and  no 
starch,  and  it  looks,  therefore,  as  if  the  conversion  of  the 
starch  here  had  been  quite  perfect.  In  the  case  of  Haw- 
ley's  food  we  find  the  albuminoids  are  5  per  cent,  and  the 
unconverted  starches  11  per  cent.,  and  there  is  3  per  cent, 
of  cane-  and  41  per  cent,  of  grape-sugar.  Keasbey  and 
Mattison's  foods  have  no  albuminoids  and  no  starch,  but  a 
high  percentage  of  grape-sugar  and  a  moderate  percentage 
of  cane-sugar,  and  this  preparation  not  only  looks  like  but 
smells  like  molasses.  Baby  sup  is  the  worst  of  all,  for 
very  little  of  the  starch  has  been  converted  into  sugar. 
This  is  not  exactly  the  kind  of  food  that  Liebig  intended 
for  feeding  infants,  I  think. 

After  Liebig's  time  came  up  the  proposition  to  take  a 
farinaceous  body  and  combine  the  various  elements  of  a 
perfect  food  by  adding  mOk  to  it,  thus  making  a  combina- 
tion of  farinaceous  substances  and  cow's  mUk.  These  are 
known  as  condensed  milk  and  milk  foods,  and  they  are  the 
only  artificial  foods  containing  any  considerable  amount  of 
fats.  The  American-Swiss  is  one  of  the  best  of  the  milk 
foods,  and  it  contains  6'8  per  cent,  of  fats.  One  shortcom- 
ing is  in  the  amount  of  sugar  in  these  milk  foods,  and  it 
would  seem  as  though  it  would  be  a  great  forward  step  in 
their  preparation  if  we  could  avoid  this  diflnculty  by  mixing 
farinaceous  matters  and  milk  without  adding  so  much  sugar. 

There  is  a  step  forward  being  now  made  which  I  think 
will  prove  a  triumph.  The  introduction  of  condensed  milk 
was  a  great  boon,  but  recently  the  advance  has  been  made 
of  making  a  milk  food  that  will  keep  without  any  sugar 
scarcely.  This  is  called  preserved  milk.  I  have  got  two 
samples  of  preserved  Alpine  milk  containing  only  4'13  per 
cent,  of  cane-sugar,  and  if  you  dilute  this  with  water  to  the 
same  consistency  as  natural  milk,  you  will  get  almost  the 
same  composition  as  in  cow's  milk.  This  is  an  advance 
that  marks  an  era  in  these  matters,  and  I  think  it  will  prove 
ultimately  to  be  a  great  public  boon. 

When  the  analysis  of  these  different  foods  showed  me 
that  they  fell  into  these  three  classes,  I  went  to  a  number 
of  distinguished  physicians,  who  had  tried  them  in  their 
practice,  to  get  their  opinion  as  to  the  relative  value  of 
each  class,  and  I  fully  expected  that  they  would  tell  me 
that  they  found  different  results  in  feeding  infants  and  chil- 
dren on  different  varieties  of  food ;  but  I  was  immensely 
disappointed  in  the  results  of  my  investigations,  not  only 
among  the  physicians  of  New  York,  but  also  of  Phila- 
delphia and  Boston,  and  I  was  astonished  to  find  that  in 
almost  every  case  their  verdicts  were  the  result  of  per- 
sonal experience  only.  When  I  find  such  results  from  the 
use  of  foods  so  very  different  in  character,  it  almost  draws 
me  to  the  conclusion  that  the  principles  on  which  the  manu- 
facture of  these  foods  is  based  are  not  the  real  ones  which 
determine  the  utility  of  a  food.  If  a  physician  can  pre-  'J 
scribe  Mellin's  food,  which  contains  no  starch,  and  get  the 
same  results  as  with  imperial  granum,  which  has  79  per 
cent,  of  starch,  or  Ridge's  food,  with  78  per  cent,  of  starch, 
then  it  would  seem  that  the  idea  of  Liebig,  that  unchanged 
starch  was  an  improper  thing  for  a  child's  food,  is  not 
founded  on  fact.  ,  And  is  it,  therefore,  not  necessary  to 
come  back  to  another  idea,  and  that  is,  the  question  whether 
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the  real  utility  of  cow's  milk  does  not  depend  on  the  prin- 
ciple suggested  some  time  ago,  that  its  digestibility  is  in- 
creased by  adding  something  to  it  to  coagulate  it  into  a  dif- 
ferent kind  of  clot  ?  That  is  to  say,  does  not  the  real  util- 
ity of  it  as  a  food  depend  upon  whether  we  introduce  some- 
thing like  gum,  or  starch,  so  as  to  throw  down  a  finely 
divided  coagulum,  or  by  omitting  to  do  this  do  we  not  per- 
mit the  formation  of  a  hard  insoluble  coagulum? 

Before  concluding  my  lecture,  I  will  take  a  few  moments 
and  throw  upon  the  wall  a  few  magnified  pictures,  as  illus- 
trations of  these  various  food  substances.  These  are  pho- 
tographs of  a  microscopical  image  of  tlie  substances,  and 
the  first  is  a  sample  of  ordinary  milk ;  2d,  wheat  starch 
granules ;  3d,  barley  starch  granules ;  4th,  imperial  granum  ; 
5th,  grains  of  wheat;  6th,  starch  cells  and  wheat  cells;  7th, 
wheat  starch,  and  the  same  after  moist  baking,  and  after 
boiling  the  granules;  8th,  starch  granules  baked  dry;  9th, 
section  of  a  barley  grain  ;  1 0th,  barley  starch  granules  after 
they  have  been  liberated  from  their  envelopes. 

One  word  more  in  conclusion.  A  few  days  ago,  in 
reading  a  lecture  by  Dr.  Meigs,  of  Philadelphia,  I  found 
he  spoke  of  the  fact  that,  out  of  every  100  children  put 
under  the  care  of  the  physician  in  the  almshouse  of  Phila- 
delphia, 100  children  died.     The  fact  is  monstrous! 

I  shall  feel  repaid  for  all  my  efforts  in  this  important 
matter  if  anything  I  may  have  said  here  this  evening  shall 
have  induced  any  one  of  you  to  think  more  on  this  subject, 
and  to  agree  with  me  that  if  there  is  any  subject  where, 
least  of  all,  the  cupidity  of  manufacturers  ought  to  step  in, 
it  is  the  subject  of  infant  foods. 
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MEDICAL  ETHICS  AND  ETIQUETTE. 

COMMENTAKIES   ON   THE    NATIONAL    CODE    OF    ETHICS. 

By  AUSTIN  FLINT,  M.  D. 
Concluding  Remarks. 

The  proposal  to  write  commentaries  on  our  National 
Code  of  Ethics  may  have  conveyed  to  the  minds  of  many 
an  idea  of  presumption.  The  writer  of  the  foregoing  com- 
mentaries indulges  the  hope  that  their  perusal  has  not  sus- 
tained this  idea,  inasmuch  as  he  has  not  ventured  to  take 
issue  with  the  code  on  any  important  point  except  one — 
namely,  the  ground  for  refusing  medical  consultations.  Nor 
has  he  assumed  to  be  an  expounder  of  the  code,  but  only 
to  supplement  comments  in  conformity  with  the  spirit  which 
pervades  it.  In  fact,  a  leading  motive  has  been  to  excite 
the  attention  of  medical,  and,  perhaps,  also,  to  some  extent, 
non-medical  readers,  to  the  code  itself.  There  are  many 
members  of  the  medical  profession  who  have  never  read 
the  code  with  that^degrec  of  interest  which  it  claims,  and 
there  are  some  who  have  never  read  it.  These  assertions 
are  based  on  information  obtained  by  personal  inquiries. 
It  is  safe  to  say  of  the  public  that  not  one  in  a  thousand 
knows   anything   of  its   character   and   provisions.      If  the 


publication  of  the  code  in  connection  with  the  commen- 
taries may  lead  in  any  measure  to  the  diffusion  of  a  better 
knowledge  of  it,  the  writer  would  have  the  gratification  of 
feeling  that  ho  had  done  a  good  work.  When  it  is  con- 
sidered that  this  ethical  code  was  adopted  by  the  American 
Medical  Association  thirty-six  years  ago  without  a  dissenting 
voice,  that  it  has  remained  without  any  alteration  by  the 
association  uj)  to  the  present  time,  and  that  it  has  been  ac- 
cepted without  any  modification  by  every  medical  organi- 
zation which  has  adopted  any  code  throughout  our  country, 
how  can  any  one  doubt  that  it  must  be  remarkably  free 
from  objectionable  features  !  Were  it  otherwise,  such  an 
extraordinary  unanimity  of  approval  for  so  long  a  period 
would  have  been  impossible.  But  the  code  in  itself  affords 
the  best  evidence  of  its  intrinsic  excellence.  It  is  a  col- 
lection of  ethical  principles  and  rules  which  can  not  but 
commend  tliemselves  to  the  approbation  of  everv  one. 
Their  excellence  has  never  been  questioned.  No  one  can 
doubt  that  complete  conformity  to  them  would  secure  for 
the  medical  profession,  in  the  highest  degree,  purity,  human- 
ity, and  universal  respect. 

The  writer  is  not  one  of  those  who  apparently  have  a 
fondness  for  disparaging  the  medical  profession  of  this 
country.  lie  believes  that  a  large  proportion  of  the  mem- 
bers of  the  jirofession  are  desirous  of  conforming  to  the 
Code  of  Ethics.  He  believes,  moreover,  that,  from  the 
standpoint  of  the  observance  of  medical  ethics,  the  profes- 
sion of  America  will  compare  favorably  with  that  of  any 
other  country.  If  this  view  be  correct,  much  is  to  be  at- 
tributed to  the  influence  of  our  national  code,  and  it  is  a 
rational  conclusion  tliat  this  influence  will  be  increased  by 
a  more  general  knowledge  of  its  teachings  and  requirements. 
For  this  end,  knowledge  of  the  code  should  be  made  a  part 
of  medical  education.  Schools  of  medicine  should  not  as- 
sume that,  as  a  matter  of  course,  graduates  will  make  them- 
selves acquainted  with  it.  It  should  be  brought  to  the  at- 
tention of  medical  students,  and  its  precepts  inculcated  by 
their  teachers.  Conformity  to  it  should  be  embraced  in 
the  obligations  formally  acknowledged  when  the  doctorate 
is  conferred.  Recent  events,  which  are  now  to  be  referred 
to,  will,  it  is  hoped,  be  ultimately  productive  of  good  by 
directing  greater  attention  to  the  code,  and  enhancing  its 
importance  in  the  minds  of  the  profession. 

The  New  York  State  Medical  Society,  at  its  annual  meet- 
ing in  February,  1882,  adopted,  as  a  substitute  for  the  Na- 
tional Code  of  Ethics,  the  following  : 

CODE   OF  MEDICAL  ETHICS. 

I.  The  Relations  of  Physicians  to  the  Public. 
II.  Rules  ooverninu  Consultations. 
III.  The  Relations  op  Physicians  to  Each  Othkk. 

I. —  The  Rehitions  of  Physiciam  to  the  Puhlic. 
It  is  derogatory  to  the  dignity  and  interests  of  the  profession 
for  physicians  to  resort  to  public  advertisements,  private  cards, 
or  handbills,  inviting  tlie  attention  of  individuals  affected  with 
I)articular  diseases,  publicly  offering  advice  and  medicine  to  the 
poor  without  char^'c,  or  pronii^inj:  radical  cures;  or  to  publish 
cases  or  operations  in  tlio  daily  priuts,  or  to  suffer  such  publica- 
tions to  be  made;  or,  through  the  medium  of  reporters  or  inter- 
viewers or  otherwise,  permit  their  opinioDS  on  medical  and  sur- 
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gical  questions  to  appear  in  the  newspapers;  to  invite  laymen 
to  be  present  at  operations ;  to  boiist  of  cures  and  remedies ;  to 
adduce  certificates  of  skill  and  success,  or  to  perform  other  simi- 
lar acts. 

It  is  equally  derogatory  to  professional  character,  and  op- 
posed to  the  interests  of  the  profession,  for  a  physician  to  hold 
a  patent  for  any  surgical  instrument  or  medicine,  or  to  prescribe 
a  secret  nostrum,  whether  the  invention  or  discovery  or  exclu- 
sive property  of  himself  or  others. 

It  is  also  reprehensible  for  physicians  to  give  certificates  at- 
testing the  efiicacy  of  patented  medical  or  surgical  appliances, 
or  of  patented,  copyrighted,  or  secret  medicines,  or  of  proprie- 
tary drugs,  medicines,  wines,  mineral  waters,  health  resorts,  etc. 

II.. — Rules  governing  Consultations. 

Members  of  the  Medical  Society  of  the  State  of  New  York, 
and  of  the  medical  societies  in  alBliation  therewith,  may  meet  in 
consultation  legally  qualified  practitioners  of  medicine.  Emer- 
gencies may  occur  in  which  all  restrictions  ^ihould,  in  the  judg- 
ment of  tlie  practitioner,  yield  to  the  demands  of  humanity. 

To  promote  the  interests  of  the  medical  profession  and  of  the 
sick,  the  following  rules  should  bo  observed  in  conducting  con- 
sultations: 

The  examination  of  the  patient  by  the  consulting  physician 
should  be  made  in  the  presence  of  the  attending  physician,  and 
during  such  examination  no  discussion  should  take  place,  nor 
any  remarks  as  to  diagnosis  or  treatment  be  made.  When 
the  examination  is  completed,  the  physicians  should  retire  to  a 
room  by  themselves,  and,  after  a  statement  by  the  attending 
physician  of  the  history  of  the  case  and  of  his  views  of  its  diag- 
nosis and  treatment,  each  of  the  consulting  physicians,  begin- 
ning with  the  youngest,  should  deliver  his  opinion.  If  they  ar- 
rive at  an  agreement,  it  will  be  the  duty  of  the  attending  physi- 
cian to  announce  the  result  to  the  patient,  or  to  some  responsi- 
ble member  of  the  family,  and  to  carry  out  the  plan  of  treat- 
ment agreed  upon. 

If  in  the  consultation  there  is  found  to  be  an  essential  differ- 
ence of  opinion  as  to  diagnosis  or  treatment,  the  case  should  be 
presented  to  the  patient,  or  some  responsible  member  of  the 
family,  as  plainly  as  possible,  to  make  such  choice,  or  pursue 
such  course  as  may  be  thought  best. 

In  case  of  acute,  dangerous,  or  obscure  illness,  the  consulting 
physician  should  continue  his  visits  at  such  intervals  as  may  be 
deemed  necessary  by  the  patient  or  his  friends,  by  him,  or  by 
the  attending  physician. 

The  utmost  pimctuality  should  be  observed  in  the  visits  of 
physicians  when  they  are  to  hold  consultations,  but,  as  profes- 
sional engagements  may  interfere  or  delay  one  of  the  parties, 
the  physician  who  first  arrives  should  wait  for  his  associate  a 
reasonable  period,  after  which  the  consultation  should  be  con- 
sidered as  postponed  to  a  new  appointment.  If  it  be  the  attend- 
ing physician  who  is  present,  he  will,  of  course,  see  the  patient 
and  prescribe  ;  but,  if  it  be  the  consulting  pliysician,  he  should 
retire,  except  in  an  emergency,  or  when  he  has  been  called  from 
a  considerable  distance,  in  which  latter  case  he  may  examine 
the  patient,  and  give  his  opinion  in  writing,  and  under  seal,  to 
be  delivered  to  his  associate. 

III. —  The  Relations  of  Physteiam  to  Each  Other. 

All  practitioners  of  medicine,  their  wives,  and  their  children 
while  under  paternal  care,  are  entitled  to  the  gratuitous  services 
of  any  one  or  more  of  the  faculty  residing  near  them,  whose 
assistance  m.'iy  be  desired. 

Gratuitous  attendance  can  not,  however,  be  expected  from 
physicians  called  frorn  a  distance,  nor  need  it  be  deemed  obliga- 


tory when  opposed  by  both  the  circumstances  and  the  prefer- 
ences of  the  patient. 

The  aflTairs  of  life,  the  pursuit  of  health,  and'  the  various  ac- 
cidents and  contingencies  to  which  a  medical  man  is  peculiarly 
exposed  may  require  him  temporarily  to  withdraw  from  his 
duties  to  his  patients,  and  to  request  some  of  his  professional 
brethren  to  ofiiciate  for  him.  Compliance  with  this  request  is 
an  act  of  courtesy,  which  should  always  be  performed  with  the 
utmost  consideration  for  the  interests  and  character  of  the  family 
physician,  and,  when  exercised  for  a  short  period,  all  the  pecun- 
iary obligations  for  such  service  should  be  awarded  to  him. 
But  if  a  member  of  the  profession  neglect  his  business  in  quest 
of  pleasure  and  amusement,  he  can  not  be  considered  as  enti- 
tled to  the  advantages  of  the  frequent  and  long-continued  exer- 
cise of  this  fraternal  courtesy  without  awarding  to  the  physi- 
cian who  officiates  the  fees  arising  from  the  discharge  of  his 
professional  duties. 

In  obstetrical  and  important  surgical  cases,  which  give  rise 
to  unusual  fatigue,  anxiety,  and  responsibility,  it  is  just  that  the 
fees  accruing  therefrom  should  be  awarded  to  the  physician  who 
ofllciates. 

Diversity  of  opinion  and  opposition  of  interest  may,  in  the 
medical  as  in  other  professions,  occasion  controversy,  and  even 
contention.  Whenever  such  cases  unfortunately  occur,  and  can 
not  be  immediately  terminated,  they  should  be  referred  to  the 
arbitration  of  a  sufficient  number  of  physicians  before  appeal- 
ing to  a  medical  society,  or  the  law,  for  settlement. 

If  medical  controversies  are  brought  before  the  public  in 
newspapers  or  pamphlets  by  contending  medical  writers,  and  give 
rise  to  or  contain  asssertions  or  insinuations  injurious  to  the  per- 
sonal character  or  professional  qualifications  of  the  parties,  the 
effect  is  to  lower  in  the  estimation  of  the  public  not  only  the 
parties  directly  involved,  but  also  the  medical  profession  as  a 
whole.  Such  publications  should,  therefore,  be  brought  to  the 
notice  of  the  county  societies  having  jurisdiction,  and  discipline 
inflicted,  as  the  case  may  seem  to  require. 

In  justice  to  the  medical  profession  of  the  State  of 
New  York,  the  number  of  votes  by  which  the  foregoing 
"  new  code,"  as  it  is  called,  was  substituted  for  the  national 
code,  should  be  stated  and  kept  in  mind.  The  substitu- 
tion was  carried  by  52  ayes  against  18  nays.  A  two-thirds 
majority  of  seventy  persons  thus  decided  to  substitute  a 
code  in  which  a  large  part  of  the  national  code  is  abrogated, 
and  to  insert  in  the  portions  retained  a  modification  which, 
as  will  presently  be  seen,  is  of  great  importance,  thereby 
severing  fellowship,  by  means  of  representation,  of  the  State 
society  and  of  county  societies  with  the  American  Medical 
Association,  as  well  as  with  societies  in  other  States.*  Those 
of  the  medical  profession  of  the  State  of  New  York  who 

*  The  following  is  the  ninth  by-law  of  the  American  Medical  Asso- 
ciation: '*No  State  or  local  medical  society,  or  other  organized  institii- 
tion,  shall  be  entitled  to  representation  in  this  associution  that  has  not 
adopted  the  Code  of  Ethics,  or  that  has  intentionally  violated  or  disre- 
garded any  article  or  clause  of  the  fame."  In  accordance  with  this  by- 
law, the  Judicial  Council  of  the  association,  at  the  annual  meeting  in 
1881,  decided  as  follows :  "  Having  carefully  examined  the  Code  of 
Ethics  adopted  by  the  New  York  State  Medical  Society  at  its  annual 
meeting  in  February,  1882  (or  furnished  by  the  Fecrelary  of  said  soci- 
ety), the  Judicial  Council  find  in  said  code  provisions  essentially  differ- 
ent from  and  in  conflict  with  the  Code  of  Ethics  of  this  association ; 
and,  therefore,  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  the  ninth  by-law  of 
the  American  Medical  Association,  they  unanimously  decide  that  the 
said  New  York  State  Medical  Society  is  not  entitled  to  representation 
by  delegates  in  this  association." 
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had  no  expectation  of  such  changes  in  the  national  code,  and 
who  were  taken  by  surprise  at  the  action  of  the  State  soci- 
ety, seemed  to  think  that,  as  a  matter  of  course,  the  action 
would  be  reversed  at  the  next  annual  meeting.  But,  to 
complete  the  history,  at  the  meeting  in  February,  1883,  a 
motion  for  a  reversal  was  lost,  99  voting  for  and  105 
against  it.  Thus,  at  the  present  time,  the  New  York  State 
Society  and  the  affiliated  county  societies  in  the  State  are 
ostensibly  committed  to  the  adoption  of  the  new  code. 
The  New  York  Academy  of  Medicine,  which  has  no  con- 
nection with  the  State  society  except  that  it  is  empowered  to 
send  delegates  to  that  body,  retains  the  national  code  in  its 
by-laws,  and  the  fellows  of  the  academy  are  therefore  bound 
to  it  as  fully  as  hitherto.  It  is  not  proposed  to  engage  here 
in  a  controversial  discussion  of  the  reasons  assigned  for  the 
action  of  the  State  society  respecting  the  ethical  code,  and 
still  less  to  inquire  into  personal  motives.  Some  remarks, 
however,  offered  in  a  spirit  of  courtesy,  may  not  be  out  of 
j)la(^c. 

Why  more  than  niiu  half  of  the  national  code  was  left 
out  of  the  new  code  has  not,  so  far  as  the  writer  knows, 
been  explained.  The  omitted  portion  embraces  the  "  duties 
of  physicians  to  their  patients,"  the  "  obligations  of  patients 
to  their  physicians,"  the  "  duties  for  the  support  of  profes- 
sional character,"  and  the  "  obligations  of  the  public  to  phy- 
sicians." Certainly  the  duties  and  obligations  as  spccitied 
in  the  omitted  portions  of  the  code,  can  not  be  objected  to. 
It  can  do  no  harm  to  specify  them.  They  do  not  occupy 
so  large  a  space  in  print  that  it  was  advisable  to  eliminate 
them  in  order  to  curtail  the  length  of  the  code.  The  only 
conceivable  explanation  of  their  omission  is  that  they  were 
considered  as  superfluous.  But  it  may  be  that  they  who 
voted  for  their  elimination  judged  incorrectly,  however  natu- 
rally, from  their  own  consciousness.  A  personal  sense  of 
rectitude  is  not  always  a  safe  guide  in  judging  of  the  im- 
portance of  ethical  rules  for  self-government  in  others. 
There  are  many  persons  who  are  not  liable  to  the  tempta- 
tion to  steal  or  commit  murder,  but  no  one  will  probably 
contend  that,  for  this  reason,  the  eoniTnandments  relating  to 
these  offenses  should  be  dropped  from  the  decalogue. 

The  important  modification  in  the  portion  of  the  na- 
tional code  which  is  retained  in  the  new  code  is  in  this 
sentence  :  "  Members  of  the  medical  society  of  the  State  of 
New  York,  and  of  the  medical  societies  in  affiliation  there- 
with, may  meet  in  consultation  legally  qualified  practitioners 
of  medicine."  Since  the  discussions  to  which  the  substitu- 
tion of  a  new  code  has  given  rise  relate  almost  exclusively 
to  this  sentence,  it  is  fair  to  conclude  that  herein  is  the  gist 
of  the  matter.  The  point  is  that  a  legal  qualification  ren- 
ders consultations  permissible.  Narrowing  further  the  ob- 
ject of  the  modification,  the  practitioners  of  homceopathv 
have  hitherto  been  excluded  from  consultations  by  an  inter- 
pretation of  the  Code  of  Ethics;  they  are  legally  qualified 
l)ractitioncrs,  and,  at  the  present  time,  they  constitute  the 
great  majority  of  those  with  whom  consultations  have  been 
considered  as  interdicted  by  the  code.  The  question,  there- 
fore, now  at  issue  in  the  State  of  New  York  is  simply  this : 
Shall  consultations  with  homwopathic  practitioners  be  per- 
mitted 3     The  .affirmative  answer  to  this  question  is  based 


chiefly  on  two  reasons — namely,  first,  the  requirements  of 
humanity ;  and,  second,  the  legal  status  of  homoeopathic 
practitioners.  These  reasons  are  specious  but  invalid.  It 
is  a  gratuitous  reflection  on  the  National  Code  of  Ethics  to 
imply  that  it  interdicts  professional  services  under  any  cir- 
cumstances in  which  they  are  required  by  humanity.  It 
was  quite  unnecessary  to  introduce  into  the  new  code  the 
following  sentence  :  "  Emergencies  may  occur  in  which  all 
restrictions  should,  in  the  judgment  of  the  practitioner, 
yield  to  the  demands  of  humanity."  To  intimate  that  this 
rule  of  action  is  in  violation  of  the  national  code  is  a  mon- 
strous injustice  to  it  and  to  the  medical  profession.  As  re- 
gards the  legal  status  of  homoeopathic  practitioners,  this  has 
nothing  to  do  with  the  question  at  issue.  It  would  be 
strange  indeed  if  a  State  Legislature  should  undertake  to 
regulate  the  professional  ethics  of  physicians.  This  has 
never  been  attempted,  and  it  probably  never  will  be.  The 
argument  that  a  legal  status  affects  in  any  measure  the 
status  as  regarded  from  the  standpoint  of  medical  ethics 
seems  to  the  writer  too  trivial  to  call  for  refutation.  It  will 
be  time  enough  to  consider  seriously  this  argument  when 
fellowship  with  all  classes  of  practitioners  is  made  compul- 
sory by  statute,  and  this  is  equivalent  to  an  indefinite  post- 
ponement. 

The  true  ground  for  declining  professional  fellowship  with 
any  class  of  practitioners  has  been  considered  in  the  com- 
mentaries on  that  portion  of  the  national  code  which  relates 
to  consultations.  This  ground  is  not  a  professed  belief  in 
the  vagaries  of  Hahnemann,  or  in  any  other  dogmas.  It 
is  the  adoption  of  the  names  homoeopathic,  eclectic,  botanic, 
etc.,  as  a  trade-mark ;  the  formation  of  a  sectarian  school  of 
practice,  announced  to  the  public  as  such,  and  the  endeavor, 
iu  divers  ways,  to  bring  the  regular  medical  profession  into 
popular  disrepute.  The  physicians  who  became  the  early 
disciples  of  Hahnemann  were  not  driven  out  of  the  ranks 
of  the  profession  ;  they  made  haste  to  go  out  of  their  own 
accord,  and  to  announce  to  the  public  their  secession. 
Then,  as  now,  it  suited  their  ends  not  to  be  regarded  as 
simply  practitioners  of  medicine.  Then,  and  ever  since, 
they  have  sought  for  popular  patronage  as  a  sect  det.iched 
from  the  regular  profession.  Their  success  in  obtaining 
practice  is  due  to  the  belief  entertained  by  their  patrons 
that  they  have  had  sagacity  and  independence  enough  to 
break  away  from  antiquated  doctrines  and  traditional  rules 
of  therapeutics,  supplanting  these  by  the  great  discoveries 
of  the  founder  of  the  sect.  Under  these  circumstances, 
can  members  of  the  medical  profession,  imbued  with  a 
proper  sense  of  professional  honor,  do  any  act  which  in- 
volves affiliation  with  homoeopathic  practitioners  \  The 
clause  in  the  new  code  which  sanctions  consultations  with 
them  is  a  concession  of  honor,  and  a  concession  which  has 
been  publicly  treated  by  them  with  scorn.  Moreover,  the 
concession  implies  a  confession  of  error  in  the  p.Tst ;  for,  if 
the  recent  action  of  the  State  .Medical  Society  be  right,  the 
medical  profession  has  been  in  the  wrong  for  the  past  thirty- 
six  years ! 

The  action  which  substituted  a  new  code  for  our  time- 
honored  National  Code  of  Ethics  has  brought  upon  the 
profession  of  the  State  of  New  York  a  great  disaster.     It 
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has  substituted  for  harmony,  dissension,  with  all  the  evils 
flowing  therefrom — evils  affecting  not  only  the  profession, 
but  communities.  Has  this  result  been  sufficiently  consid- 
ered ?  Granting  honesty  of  purpose  to  those  who  origi- 
nated and  who  have  carried  on  with  persistent  efforts  the 
movement  against  the  national  code,  is  it  not  the  part  of 
wisdom  to  pause  and  reflect  upon  these  evils  ?  Should  not  a 
measure  fraught  with  such  consequences  command,  to  say 
the  least,  a  large  majority  in  its  favor?  Would  it  not  be 
becoming  in  the  ardent  advocates  of  the  measure  to  recog- 
nize the  propriety  of  some  approach  to  unanimity  of  opinion, 
and  for  this  end  be  content  to  await  the  result  of  a  fuller 
discussion  and  a  longer  period  of  deliberation  ?  Finally, 
if  the  national  code  need  revision,  it  is  desirable  that  what- 
ever changes  are  made  should  be  uniform  throughout  the 
country,  not  differing  in  the  different  States  of  the  Union. 
Therefore,  in  closing  these  remarks,  the  writer  earnestly 
appeals  to  those  who  advocate  the  new  code,  and  to  those 
who  arc  in  favor  of  no  code,  to  join  hands  with  those  who 
uphold  the  national  code  in  submitting  all  questions  con- 
cerning professional  ethics  to  the  American  Medical  Asso- 
ciation, and  to  abide  by  the  decisions  of  that  body. 


THE  STATUS   OF   THE   MEDICAL   PROFES- 
SION IN   THE   STATE   OF  NEW   YORK. 

By  henry  G.  PIFFARD,  M.  D. 
Second  Article. 

In  our  last  we  presented  the  medico-political  or  legal 
relations  of  the  profession.  In  this  we  will  consider  the 
medico-educational. 

The  oldest  of  the  existing  medical  colleges  is  the  Col- 
lege of  Physicians  and  Surgeons.  This  institution  was 
chartered,  not  directly  by  the  State,  but  by  the  regents  of 
the  university,  in  the  year  1807.  It  was  at  that  time  vir- 
tually the  same  corporation  as  the  New  York  County  So- 
ciety, or,  in  other  words,  the  county  society  was  constituted 
a  medical  faculty,  with  authority  to  teach  and  grant  diplo- 
mas. This  iutimatc  relationship  was  not  long  maintained. 
The  teaching  body  obtained  independent  powers,  and  was 
subservient,  to  a  slight  degree  only,  to  the  county  society 
as  such.  The  relationship,  however,  was  not  wholly  dis- 
solved, for,  a  few  years  later,  when  the  college  exhibited  an 
unbecoming  laxity  in  the  granting  of  degrees,  the  society 
exercised  its  powers  and  influence  to  break  up  these  prac- 
tices. Since  that  time  there  has  been,  so  far  as  we  are 
aware,  no  special  scandal  connected  with  the  management 
of  its  affairs.  As  an  alumnus  of  the  institution,  we  feel 
pride  in  stating  that  it  has,  before  all  others,  been  careful 
in  the  exercise  of  its  corporate  powers.  This  statement, 
however,  is  not  true  of  some  other  colleges  that  were  in 
existence  during  the  early  part  of  this  century.  The  grant- 
ing of  diplomas  was  so  lax  that  the  State  declared  they 
should  no  longer  be  a  license  to  practice  ["  The  degree  of 
doctor  of  medicine  conferred  by  any  college  in  this  State 
shall  not  be  a  license  to  practice  physic  or  surgery,"  Act  of 
1827,  Sec.  21].  Subsequent  to  this  time  several  new  col- 
leges were  organized,  which,  in  their  charters,  obtained  the 


right  to  make  their  diplomas  licenses  to  practice.  At  the 
present  time  the  diploma  of  every  legally  incorporated 
medical  college  in  the  State  carries  with  it  the  license  to 
practice.  On  the  other  hand,  no  medical  college  in  this 
country  or  elsewhere  issues  a  diploma  which  entitles  its 
bearer  to  practice  in  this  State,  except  with  the  approbation 
of  one  of  the  college  faculties  of  this  State.  It  matters  not 
whether  the  candidate  has  drawn  his  inspiration  from  Gross 
or  Buchanan,  he  must  first  satisfy  a  college  faculty  of  this 
State  of  his  fitness  to  practice  before  he  can  become  a 
legally  qualified  practitioner  in  this  State.  As  before  noted, 
the  entire  responsibilitj'  concerning  the  qualifications  of 
practitioners  coming  into  the  State  from  without  the  State 
rests  with  the  colleges.  For  the  assumption  of  this  respon- 
sibility they  are  entitled  to  exact  a  fee  of  twenty  dollars  in 
each  case. 

Until  recently  there  were  thirteen  colleges  capable  of 
exercising  these  powers.  Of  these,  eight  professed  to  teach 
non-sectarian  medicine,  located,  four  in  New  York  city,  one 
in  Albany,  one  in  Syracuse,  one  in  Buffalo,  and  one  in 
Brooklyn.  Two  taught  homoeopathy,  both  located  in  New 
York  ;  two  were  of  the  eclectic  persuasion,  both  in  New 
York  ;  and  one,  the  "  College  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons  " 
of  Buffalo,  was  a  nondescript.  These  colleges  .all  possess 
the  power  of  granting  the  degree  of  doctor  of  medicine, 
and  their  diploma  carries  with  it  the  license  to  practice  in 
the  State,  after  the  graduate  shall  have  complied  with  the 
registration  law  of  1880.  The  legal  requirements  for  gradu- 
ation are  the  same  in  all — namely,  three  years'  pupilage 
with  a  legally  qualified  practitioner  (not  necessarily  of  this 
State),  attendance  on  two  full  courses  of  lectures,  the  last 
of  which  in  the  college  granting  the  degree,  and  the  passage 
of  a  satisfactory  examination  in  the  seven  principal  branches 
of  medical  science.  It  is  safe  to  say  that  the  requirements 
in  the  matter  of  examination  have  not  been  identical  in  the 
thirteen  institutions.  As  regards  the  regular  colleges,  there 
have  been  no  public  scandals  connected  with  improper 
graduation  of  candidates,  at  least  of  late  years.  The  same 
can  be  said  of  the  homoeopathic  colleges,  but  can  not  be 
said  of  either  of  the  eclectic  colleges.  The  "  Eclectic  Medi- 
cal College  "  of  New  York  has  been  very  strongly  suspected 
of  issuing  diplomas  contrary  to  law.  Suspicion  was  first 
directed  toward  the  other  eclectic  institution,  known  as 
"  The  United  States  Medical  College,"  in  consequence  of 
the  receipt  by  the  officers  of  the  New  York  County  Society 
of  a  communication  from  the  Illinois  authorities  asking  the 
status  of  said  college.  The  communication  further  stated 
that  a  person  armed  with  the  diploma  of  that  institution 
had  applied  for  a  license  to  practice  in  Illinois,  under  cir- 
cumstances that  led  them  to  suspect  that  he  had  obtained 
his  diploma  illegally.  This  led  the  officers  of  the  society 
to  watch  the  college,  and,  on  examination,  they  became  satis- 
fied that  the  college  itself  was  not  legally  incorporated,  and 
■  they  instituted  a  suit  against  it.  The  Supreme  Court  of  the 
State  has,  within  the  past  few  weeks,  rendered  a  decision  to 
the  effect  that  the  college  was  not  legally  incorporated,  and 
hence  that  none  of  its  diplomas  are  legal.  In  Erie  County 
the  same  may  be  said.  The  College  of  Physicians  and  Sur- 
geons of  Buffalo  stood  on  exactly  the  same  footing  as  the 
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United  States  College,  and  a  similar  suit  against  them  has 
resulted  in  a  similar  decision  from  the  Supreme  Court.  We 
have  now  but  eleven  medical  colleges,  against  thirteen  of  a 
year  ago.  How  much  further  the  shrinking  process  will 
extend  it  is  impossible  to  foresee.  "  The  mills  of  God  grind 
slowly,  yet  they  grind  exceeding  small,"  and  the  profession 
of  this  county  may  rest  assured  that,  if  they  give  their  offi- 
cers proper  moral  and  financial  support,  illegal  practice  and 
quackery  of  all  sorts  will  be  an  exceedingly  hazardous  pur- 
suit. 

It  may,  we  think,  be  truthfully  stated  that,  at  the  pres- 
ent time,  quackery  *  and  unqualified  practice  prevail  here 
to  a  less  extent  than  in  any  other  State  in  the  Union,  with 
the  exception  of  the  States  of  Illinois  and  North  Carolina. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  States  in  which  it  flourishes  most 
luxuriantly  are  Massachusetts  and  Pennsylvania,  the  latter 
State  claiming  to  be  the  banner  State  of  the  old  code,  while 
the  former  has  a  special  code  of  its  own  that  is,  in  some 
respects,  even  more  stringent  than  that  of  the  American 
Medical  Association.  If  we  turn  now  to  the  States  of  Illi- 
nois and  North  Carolina  we  find  that  in  the  former  quack- 
ery flourished  to  an  alarming  extent  just  so  long  as  the 
profession  was  actively  aggressive  toward  sectarian  medi- 
cine. As  soon,  however,  as  it  joined  hands  with  sectarian- 
ism for  the  purpose  of  putting  down  quackery,  it  then  began 
to  triumph  over  the  common  enemy.  This  joining  of 
hands  occurred  when  the  Illinois  State  Board  of  Health  was 
established,  in  which  were  representatives  of  the  regular, 
the  homoeopathic,  and  the  eclectic  schools.  In  North  Caro- 
lina the  case  was  somewhat  different.  In  that  State  the 
profession  had  never  allowed  the  subject  of  sectarianism  to 
trouble  them  very  much.  If  a  homoeopath  by  any  chance 
settled  among  them,  they  very  sensibly  let  him  alone.  They 
neither  persecuted  nor  prosecuted  him.  They  gave  him  no 
opportunity  to  play  the  martyr,  or  to  parade  his  grievances 
in  public.  We  have  been  curious  to  learn  the  outcome  of 
this  policy,  and,  on  inquiry,  have  been  informed  that,  of  four- 
teen hundred  physicians  in  that  State,  there  are  but  six 
homccopaths,  and,  so  far  as  known,  no  eclectics.  In  contrast 
to  this  let  us  cite  the  neighboring  county  of  Kings  in  our 
own  State.  Many  years  ago  a  gentleman  of  homojopathic 
proclivities  applied  for  admission  into  the  countv  society. 
lie  was  refused  membership.  He  carried  the  matter  to  the 
courts,  and  obtained  a  decision  in  his  favor.  He  did  not 
join  the  Kings  County  Society,  however,  as  in  the  mean  time 
a  homa'op.athic  society  had  been  formed  of  which  he  became 
a  member.  By  the  continuance  of  the  same  policy  the 
Kings  County  rcgidars  succeeded  in  building  up  against 
themselves  a  pretty  strong  sectarian  organization,  and  now 
rejoice  in  one  homoeopath  to  about  every  six  regulars,  a 
larger  proportion  of  homoeopaths  than  will  be  found,  we  be- 
lieve, in  any  other  portion  of  the  United  States.  New 
York  city  has  about  one  homoeopath  to  ten  regulars. 

This  digression  aside,  we  return  to  the  subject  imme- 
diately under  consideration,  namely,  the  medico-educational 
status  of  this  State.     Of  the  eleven  medical  colleges,  three 


*  By  quackery  we  here  mean  the  practice  of  medicine  by  unedu- 
cated and  legally  unqualified  persons  ;  while  by  sectanan  medicine, 
practice  in  accordance  with  some  special  method  or  doctrine. 


may  be  placed  in  the  front  rank  as  regards  importance  and 
facilities  for  medical  instruction.  Ranking  with  them  are 
two  colleges  in  Pennsylvania  and  one  in  Massachusetts. 
These  six  colleges  compete  for  and  obtain  the  patronage  of 
the  better  class  of  students,  the  one  in  Massachusetts,  how- 
ever, possessing  a  higher  standard  for  entrance  than  the 
others.  One  of  the  colleges  of  this  State  emulated  the 
example  of  Harvard,  and  declared  that  it  would  require  an 
examination  of  the  student's  fitness  before  permitting  him 
to  matriculate.  This  declaration  was  regarded  by  the  pro- 
fession at  large  as  an  indication  that  the  faculty  of  the  col- 
lege were  determined  to  elevate  the  standard  of  medical 
education  in  the  State,  and  in  this  way  contribute  to  the 
elevation  and  maintain  the  dignity  and  honor  of  the  pro- 
fession. We  all  know  how  the  experiment  terminated. 
After  one  year's  trial  the  faculty  reconsidered  its  resolution 
to  require  a  preliminary  examination,  and  resumed  its  for- 
mer status.  The  two  other  colleges,  however,  have  made 
some  substantial  advances ;  one  of  them,  by  enlarging  its 
building,  adding  laboratories,  etc.,  has  increased  its  facilities 
for  teaching,  and  the  other  has  materially  lengthened  its 
lecture  course.  At  the  present  time  the  clinical  advantages, 
the  facilities  for  instruction,  and  the  quality  of  instruction 
actually  given  in  this  city,  are,  we  believe,  unsurpassed  by 
any  to  be  found  elsewhere  in  this  country.  The  other  col- 
leges in  the  State  have,  according  to  their  opportunities, 
done  well,  and,  in  some  respects,  have  shown  a  mjrc  pro- 
gressive spirit  than  the  metropolitan  institutions. 

This,  then,  is  the  medico-educational  status  at  present. 
What  it  will  be  in  the  future  it  is  impossible  to  fore- 
see. There  are  evidences,  however,  that  thoughtful  minds 
in  the  profession  are  looking  and  hoping  for  still  greater 
improvement.  This  may  take  the  shape  of  a  single  board 
of  examiners,  or  the  establishment  of  a  medical  college  so 
largely  en  lowed  that  the  number  of  the  students  and  of 
graduates  will  not  be  a  material  factor  in  the  requirements 
of  the  college,  orpossiblv  the  State  or  the  municipality  may 
itself  assume  the  prerogative,  as  in  several  European  coun- 
tries, of  educating  those  who  aspire  to  be  physicians. 
These,  however,  are  questions  that  do  not  appear  to  exact 
immediate  settlement,  nor  is  such  settlement  at  present 
possible. 

In  our  next  we  will  consider  the  medico-ethical  status 
of  the  profession  in  this  State. 


REMARKS  ON  THE  GENERAL  ARCHITEC- 
TURE OF  THE  NERVOUS  SYSTEM  OF 
MAN. 

By  AMBROSE  L.  RAXNEY,  M.  D., 

ADJUNCT    PROFESSOR    OF    ANATOMT    IN    THE    MEDICAL    DEPARTMIXT     OP    TDB 
UNIVERSITT  OF  TQK  CITT  OF  NEW  TORK. 

The  second  set  of  fibers  to  which  I  would  now  direct 
attention  are  of  equal  importance  from  a  physiologic.il 
point  of  view.  Originating  from  the  midst  of  a  plexus  of 
cells  in  the  cortex,  they  accompany  the  commissural  fihers 
to  the  point  where  the  former  diverge  to  the  opposite  hemi- 
sphere, after  which  a  separation  takes  place.  These  fibers 
do  not  pass  to  the  opposite  hemisphere,  but  concentrate 
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themselves,  in  the  region  of  the  superior  angle  of  the  ven- 
tricle, into  bundles  placed  in  close  juxtaposition,  and  are 
inserted,  as  a  late  author  expresses  it,  like  "  pins  in  a  pin- 


FiG.  4.— Diagram  of  the  Commissural  Fibers  on  the  Level  of  the 
Corpus  Striatum.    (Luys.) 

1,  r,  groups  of  transversp  fibers,  one  within  another,  coutinnous  with  those 
in  the  previous  figure;  2,  2',  gray  substance  of  corpus  striatum;  3', 
groups  of  inferior  commissural  fibers;  4,  4',  these  curve  into  the  shape 
of  an  S  to  accommodate  the  corpus  striatum,  which  they  help  to  limit 
externally. 

cushion,"  into  the  basal  ganglia  of  the  hemisphere  from 
whose  periphery  they  take  their  origin.  These  are  com- 
monly called  ^^ radiating  fibers"  from  an  analogy  between 
the  direction  which  they  take  and  the  rays  of  light  reflected 
from  the  surface  of  a  hollow  sphere.  By  some  authors  they 
are  designated  as  "  converging  fibers,''''  because  they  tend  to 
become  focused  about  the  basal  ganglia.  By  others  the 
term  ^'peduncular  fibers''''  is  employed,  because  they  are 
destined  to  pass  into  the  crus  cerebri.  By  directing  our 
attention  for  a  moment  to  the  fact  that  fibers  which  arise 
from  or  are  distributed  to  all  portions  of  the  corte.ic  are 
forced  to  make  their  passage  from  and  into  the  spinal  cord 
through  the  foramen  magnum,  in  case  they  are  to  be 
distributed  to  parts  below  the  head,  we  shall  understand 
why  they  are  properly  converging  fibers  before  they  become 
collected  into  the  circumscribed  limits  necessary  for  their 
transmission  through  this  foramen  of  the  cranium.  It  is 
important  to  bear  in  mind  that  this  set  of  fibers  has  nothing 
in  common  with  the  opposite  hemisphere.  The  physiological 
function  of  the  radiating  fibers  of  the  cerebrum  consists 
simply  in  the  transmission  of  impulses  of  a  centripetal 
and  centrifugal  variety  from  and  to  the  cortex  cerebri. 
It  is  b}^  means  of  these  nerves  that  sensory  impressions 
received  from  without  are  recorded  upon  the  sensory  por- 
tions of  the  cortex,  and  motor  impulses  transmitted  from 
the  motor  regions  of  the  cortex  to  the  muscles  of  the  trunk 
and  extremities.  As  Meynert  aptly  puts  it,  "  the  sensory 
nerve-fibers  constitute  the  feelers  of  the  cortical  cells,  the 
motor  nerves,  the  tentacles,  as  it  were." 

A  third  set  of  fibers  exist  within  the  white  substance  of 
the  cerebral  lobes,  called  "  associating  fibers  "  ("  fibrse  arcu- 
atae" — "collateral  fibers").  These,  as  was  the  case  with 
the  preceding  set,  are  confined  exclusively  to  the  hemisphere 


in  which  they  are  found.  They  are  supposed  to  be  so  dis- 
tributed to  the  different  portions  of  the  cortex  of  each 
hemisphere  as  to  act  as  commissural  fibers  for  the  diflEerent 
zones.  Whether  they  are  always  distinct  fibers,  or  simply 
thread-like  anastomoses  of  the  processes  arising  from  the 
cells  of  the  cortex,  is  not  as  yet  fully  determined.  By  some 
authors  these  fibers  are  described  as  dipping  downward  for 
some  distance  into  the  white  substance  of  the  hemispheres 
and  then  returning  to  the  cortex,  while  others  describe 
them  as  bundles  of  fibers  of  varying  lengths  which  invest 
the  inner  surface  of  the  cortex. 

Broadbent  claims  to  have  established  the  existence  of 
a  set  of  fibers  which  pass  from  posterior  portions  of  the 
cerebral  cortex  to  the  white  matter  of  the  spinal  cord  with- 
out traversing  the  substance  of  the  basal  ganglia,  but  the 
statement  is  not  as  yet  fully  accepted  by  the  majority  of 
observers. 

The  cerebral  cortex  serves  as  a  receptacle  for  the  various 
impressions  of  the  external  world,  as  portrayed  to  it  by 
means  of  the  nerves  of  sensation  and  the  special  senses. 
It  has  been  considered,  therefore,  by  Meynert  as  analogous 
to  a  projection  plane,  the  outer  world  being  the  projected 
object ;  and  the  nervous  system  has  been  subdivided  by  the 
same  author  into  three  distinct  members  of  a  ^^ projection 
sgstem,"  comprising  nerve-fibers  and  various  ganglia  inter- 
posed along  the  course  of  the  centripetal  and  centrifugal 
tracts.     The  views  of  this  author  may  be  stated  as  follows  : 

The  first  member  of  the  projection  system  consists  of 
the  fibers  which  are  connected  with  the  cortex  and  which 
terminate  chiefly  in  the  interrupting  gray  matter  of  the 
basal  ganglia.  The  second  member  of  the  system  com- 
prises the  fibers  of  the  crus  cerebri,  which  spring  from  the 
basal  ganglia  and  end  in  the  tubular  gray  substance.  Most 
of  these  fibers  are  supposed  to  cross  the  median  line  to 
reach  the  opposite  side  of  tlie  spinal  cord.  The  third  mem- 
ber of  the  system  embraces  the  nerves  which  arise  from 
the  tubular  gray  matter,  from  the  point  of  origin  of  the 
third  cranial  nerves  to  the  termination  of  the  spinal  cord. 

It  will  be  perceived  that  the  first  member  of  the  system 
properly  embraces  the  fibers  of  the  cerebral  lobes — the  com- 
missural, radiating,  and  associating  systems  of  fibers.  It  is 
probable,  moreover,  that  the  gray  matter  of  the  cerebellum 
(chiefly  that  of  the  cerebellar  cortex)  is  intimately  con- 
nected with  the  cortex  of  the  cerebrum  by  still  another  set 
of  fibers,  which  constitute  a  distinct  formation,  but  the 
ramifications  of  which  can  not  be  so  described  in  this  gen- 
eral introduction  as  to  be  easily  comprehended  in  all  of 
their  anatomical  relations. 

It  may  be  asked,  "  Why  is  there  a  necessity  for  the  break- 
ing of  the  nerve-fibers  and  the  introduction  of  cell  ele- 
ments in  the  course  of  a  tract  which  might  be  continuous  ? " 
"  What  is  the  object  of  so  disturbing  the  simplest  form  of 
arrangement  ? "  "  What  is  the  function  of  the  nerve-cells 
so  interposed  ? " 

It  is  not  possible,  with  our  present  knowledge,  to  answer 
all  of  these  inquiries  to  our  complete  satisfaction.  We 
have,  however,  sufficient  data  for  the  conclusion,  at  least, 
that  these  interruptions  in  the  course  of  nerve-fibers  are 
not  solely  for  the  purpose  of  effecting  a  simple  interchange 
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of  excitations  between   different  groups   of  ganglion-cells, 
placed  one  above  the  other,  as  buckets  are  passed  up  and 


Cerebkum.  (Le  Hon.* 


(Iciwn  a  laddtT  from  hand  to  hand  (using  an  illustration  bor- 
rowed on  account  of  its  aptness).  There  is  a  morphologi- 
cal significance,  not  to  be  overlooked,  in  these  interrup- 
tions, which  can  often  be  demonstrated.  Tiiese  interposed 
cells  possess  the  power  of  deflecting  the  current  passing 
along  the  nerves  to  which  they  are  attached,  as  the  switch 
is  used  in  telegraphy  and  on  railroads.  By  the  use  of  this 
simple  device,  the  centripetal  and  centrifugal  currents  may 
be  allowed  to  pass  without  interruption  wiicn  necessity  de- 
mands it ;  or,  again,  the  direction  of  the  current  may  be 
changed  and  transmitted,  through  some  other  connection 
which  the  cell  possesses  by  means  of  fibers  attached  to  some 
other  of  its  processes,  to  a  point  not  situated  upon  the 
direct  line  of  the  paths  of  the  projection  system.  We 
have  rea.son,  also,  to  believe  that  each  of  these  nodal  masses 
of  gray  matter  has  an  automatism  of  its  own,  by  which  it 
can  influence  the  nerve-fibers  in  intimate  association  with  it 
without  the  intervention  of  the  larger  ganglia  above,  which 
are  capable  of  controlling  it  when  necessary. 

UENERAL   AKRANGEMKNT  OK  THE    FIBERS  OF  THE   PRO.IECTION 
.SYSTEM. 

The  systems  of  fibers  found  in  the  cerebral  lobes  have 
already  been  discussed  at  some  length,  but  certain  additional 
facts  pertaining  to  the  radiating  system  remain  untold. 
Sections  of  the  cerebrum  are  of  aid  in  mapping  out  various 
bundles  into  which  the  radiating  fibers  are  grouped.  We 
arc  enabled  to  determine  with  ease  groups  connected  with 
the  caudate  nucleus  and  the  lenticular  nucleus  of  each 
hemisphere  (the  two  masses  of  gray  matter  which  together 


form  the  corpus  striatum) ;  one  also  connected  with  the 
optic  thalamus  and  the  adjacent  corpus  quadrigeminum ; 
and,  finally,  a  bundle  of  fibers  whose  course  differs 
from  that  of  the  others — those  of  the  fornix.  The 
latter  appear  to  connect  certain  regions  of  the  cor- 
tex with  the  anterior  tubercle  of  the  optic  thalamus. 
It  is  claimed  by  some  authors  that  some  of  the 
radiating  fibres  (those  of  the  internal  capsule  of  the 
cerebrum)  are  continued  directly  from  the  cortex  to 
the  cms  without  the  intervention  of  ganglion-cells. 
The  diagram  now  introduced  will  aid  in  following 
these  details. 

In  the  second  member  of  the  projection  system 
— the  crus  cerebri — marked  alterations  may  be  ob- 
served, in  regard  to  the  number,  course,  and  ar- 
rangement of  the  nerve-fibers,  from  those  of  the 
cerebrum.  The  actual  number  of  fibers  seems  to 
be  markedly  reduced  by  passage  through  the  sub- 
stance of  the  ba.sal  ganglia.  The  fibers  are,  more- 
over, gathered  into  two  bundles  in  the  cms,  whereas 
in  the  cerebram  they  form  several  bundles  before 
the  interruption  of  these  ganglia.  The  two  bun- 
dles of  the  crus  have  been  named  by  Meynert  the 
"  basis  cruris''''  (the  "  crusta")  and  the  "  tegmentum 
cruris,"  from  their  relative  position  to  each  other. 
The  fibers  of  the  former  are  connected  chiefly  with 
the  nuclei  of  the  corpus  striatum  (a.s  can  be  seen  in 
the  diagram),  which  constitute  its  crown,  as  it 
were ;  those  of  the  latter  with  the  optic  thalamus 
and  the  corpus  quadrigeminum.  Physiologically,  the  basis 
cruris  or  crusta  may  be  regarded  <'is  a  centrifugal  or  motor 
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Fia.  6— Diagram  or  the  Coirse  or  Sensoet  and  Motor  Tracts  nt  thx 
Mesocephalon  AN-n  Hemij»pbere3.    (Seirnin.) 

S,  sensory  tract  in  posterior  rcsion  of  mcfocephalon.  cxcending  to  O  and  T, 
occipital  and  temporal  lobes  of  hemispheres;  M.  motor  tract  in  basis 
cnuis,  eitendinc  to  P  and  K.  parietal  and  ipart  oO  frontal  lobes  of  homt- 
spheres;  C.  Q.,  corpus  qnadriscminam ;  O.  T.,  optic  tbalanins;  N.  L.,  nu- 
cleus Icuticularis;  N.C., nucleus  caudalus;  1,  the  fibers  formine  the  "teg- 
mentum cruris  "  (Mojnert);  2,  the  fibers  forming  the  "  basis  cruris  "  tiley- 
nort). 

tract,  and  the  tegmentum  cruris  as  a  centripetal  or  sensorj' 
tract.     In  studying  the  brains  of  maitimals,  these  two  bun- 
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dies  and  the  ganglia  connected  with  them  give  evidence  of 
an  independence  of  one  another  which  governs  the  develop- 
ment of  each.  Where  the  frontal  and  parietal  lobes  are 
laro-e,  we  find  the  basis  cruris  and  the  nuclei  of  the  corpus 
striatum  high)}'  developed ;  on  the  other  hand,  when  these 
lobes  are  at  their  minimum  we  find  the  tegmentum  cruris 
and  its  ganglia  developed  in  excess.  There  is  also  physio- 
logical evidence  to  sustain  the  opinion  that  the  basal  gan- 
glia and  the  two  bundles  of  the  crus  are  capable  in  them- 
selves of  executing,  in  response  to  excitation  from  without, 
all  varieties  of  movements  in  an  animal  deprived  of  its  cere- 
bral lobes  (above  the  level  of  the  basal  ganglia)  with  a  nicety 
and  exactness  which  are  astonishing. 

The  crus  suffers  a  diminution  in  the  fibers  of  its  motor 
bundle  (basis  cruris)  after  its  entrance  into  the  substance 
of  the  pons  Varolii.  This  is  very  apparent  when  the  large 
size  of  the  tract,  before  its  entrance  into  the  pons,  is  con- 
trasted with  the  small  anterior  pyramid  of  the  medulla  ob- 
longata, which  is  its  direct  continuation  after  its  exit.  The 
explanation  of  this  fact  is  as  follows :  All  of  the  radiating 


Fig.  7.— a  DiiaKAM  of  the  Brain  in  Transverse  Vertical  Section. 
(Dalton,) 

1,  crus  cerebri;  2,  internal  capsule;  3,  optic  thalamas;  4,  corpus  striatum: 
C.  C,  corpus  callo^m;  L.  N..  lenticular  nucleus;  S,  assure  of  Sylvias; 
Fo,  gyrus  fornicalus;  F',  first  frontal  convolution;  F",  second  frontal 
convolution;  F'",  third  frontal  convolution;  T'.  first  temporal  convolu- 
tion; T",  second  temporal  convolution  ;  T'",  third  temporal  convolution; 
H,  gyrus  hippocampi. 

fibers  of  the  cerebrum,  which  become  intermingled  with  the 
gray  matter  of  the  corpus  striatum  (the  caudate  and  lenticu- 
lar nuclei),  and  which  escape  from  that  ganglion  as  fibers 
of  the  basis  cruris,  are  not  destined  to  form  parts  of  the 
projection  system.  The  ganglion-cells  of  the  basal  ganglia 
exorcise,  in  the  case  of  some  special  cerebral  fibers,  the 
switch-like  action  previously  referred  to,  and  deflect  the 
impulses,  which  they  carry,  to  the  cerebellum;  hence,  in 
the  pons,  quite  a  large  bundle  of  distinct  fibers  leave  the 
direct  tract  of  the  basis  cruris  and  pass  to  the  cerebellum 
(through  the  processus  e  cerebello  ad  pontem),  and  thus  estab- 
lish a  communication  between  the  cerebral  cortex  and  that 
ganglion.  This  fact,  in  addition  to  others  which  will  be 
brought  forward  later,  leads  to  the  conclusion  that  the  cere- 
bellum is,  in  some  imperfectly  understood  way,  brought  into 
direct  relation  with  the  motor  tract  of  the  projection  sys- 


tem, and  is  endowed  with  some  power  either  of  control  of 
or  subtle  influence  over  motor  impulses. 

If  we  examine  a  sagittal  section  of  the  pons  Varolii  and 
crura,  we  shall  perceive  that  the  pons  performs  for  the  cere- 
bellum an  office  analogous  to  that  which  the  corpus  callo- 
sum  performs  for  the  cerebral  hemispheres — the  transmission 
of  commissural  fibers  which  connect  homologous  portions 
of  the  two  lobes.  We  may  perceive,  furthermore,  that  these 
commissural  fibers  of  the  pons  subdivide  the  fibers  of  the 
basis  cruris  and  tegmentum  cruris  into  smaller  bundles  or 
fasciculi.  In  addition,  nodal  masses  of  gray  matter  may  be 
detected  in  both  the  crus  and  pons.  It  is  reasonable,  there- 
fore, to  conclude  that  the  cells  of  these  nodal  masses  of  gray 
substance  establish  some  form  of  communication  between 
the  fibers  of  the  projection  tracts  and  the  commissural  fibers 
of  the  cerebellum,  independent  of  the  fibers  of  the  basis 
cruris  which  deflect  themselves  from  the  path  of  the  projec- 
tion system  into  its  substance.  The  cerebellum,  further- 
more, has  undoubted  association  with  special  fibers  of  the 
cerebrum  (which  are  prolonged,  subsequently,  into  the  basis 
and  tegmentum  cruris)  by  means  of  two  of  its  prolongations, 
viz.,  the  processus  e  cerebello  ad  testes  and  the  valve  of  Vieus- 
sens.  The  multiplicity  of  connections  which  this  ganglion 
has  with  fibers  of  the  projection  system  leaves  its  probable 
functions  a  matter  of  speculation.  The  theories  advanced 
will  merit  consideration  later  in  the  course. 

The  ganglia  of  the  brain  have  intimate  relation  with  cer- 
tain nerve-tracts  which  are  independent  of  the  projection 
system  proper — viz.,  the  fibers  of  special  cranial  nerves, 
which  are  more  or  less  independent  of  the  tubular  gray 
matter.  The  olfactory,  optic,  and  auditory  apparatuses 
must  be  considered,  therefore,  as  modified  types  of  projec- 
tion systems,  which  bear,  however,  striking  analogies  to 
the  projection  system  extending  to  nerves  of  spinal  origin, 
although  possessing  peculiarities  of  structure  essentially  their 
own.  In  these  modifications  of  the  general  arrapgement, 
the  middle  projection  fibers  seem  to  be  wanting,  as  there 
is  no  organ  which  corresponds  exactly  with  the  central  gray 
tube.  Many  observers,  however,  incline  to  the  view  that 
the  peripheral  ganglion-cells  are  analogous  to  the  tubular 
gray  matter;  these  consider,  for  example,  the  fibers  of  the 
optic  tract  as  a  middle  system  -of  projection,  and  the  radiat- 
ing fibers  in  the  retina  as  the  external  system  of  projection. 
The  projection  tracts  of  the  crus  are  prolonged  into  the 
spinal  cord,  where  they  become  more  or  less  intimately  as- 
sociated with  the  tubular  gray  matter.  The  third  member 
of  the  projection  system  exhibits  an  augmentation  in  the 
actual  number  of  fibers  over  those  found  in  the  crus,  as 
there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  total  number  of  fibers  in  the 
spinal  nerves  exceed  greatly  those  comprised  in  the  basis 
and  tegmentum  cruris.  Here,  again,  we  have  undisputa- 
ble  evidence  that  the  gray  matter  of  the  cord,  by  means  of  its 
cell  elements,  serves  as  a  means  of  conduction  of  nerve  im- 
pulses, and  also  as  a  point  of  origin  for  additional  nerves, 
whenever  demanded.  The  fibers  of  the  basis  cruris  become 
joined  to  cells  in  the  gray  matter  of  the  spinal  cord,  which  M 
are  connected  with  the  anterior  or  motor  roots  of  the  spinal  S 
nerves  (see  Fig.  2).  Those  of  the  tegmentum  cruris  unite 
with  similar  cells  which  lie  more  posteriorly,  and  are  asso- 
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ciatcd  with  the  posterior  or  sensory  roots  of  the  spinal  nerves 
(sec  Fig.  2).  The  individual  course  of  the  various  bundles, 
which  help  to  form  the  motor  and  sensory  tracts  of  the 
cms,  through  the  medulla  and  spinal  cord,  will  be  described 
in  a  subsequent  paper.  It  may  be  well,  however,  to  state 
in  general  terms  that  each  separate  fiber  which  properly 
belongs  to  the  projection  tract  of  the  crus  finds  its  course 
interrupted  by  the  inteq)olation  of  a  ganglion-cell  before 
it  reaches  the  particular  spinal  nerves  with  the  action  of 
which  it  is  to  become  intimately  associated.  These  nerve- 
cells  of  the  spinal  cord  explain  the  various  phenomena 
which  are  comprised  under  the  head  of  spinal  automatism ; 
since,  in  the  beheaded  animal,  no  other  source  of  reflex 
motor  action  can  be  discovered,  although  its  existence  has 
been  demonstrated  beyond  a  doubt,  both  in  animals  (Pfiii- 
ger)  and  even  in  man  (Robin).  By  the  interpolation  of 
nerve-cells  in  the  course  of  nerve-fibers,  sensory  impressions 
may  be  carried  to  any  one  of  the  three  main  divisions  of 
gray  matter,  and  there  excite  a  response  in  the  form  of  a 
motor  impulse,  viz.,  the  tubular  gray  substance  and  its  ex- 
pansions, the  basal  ganglia,  or  the  cortex  of  the  cerebrum. 


§o0h  |loti«s. 


A  Manual  of  TIi>tnIogy.  Edited  and  prepared  by  Thomas  E. 
Satterthwaite,  M.  D.,  Professor  of  Histological  and  Patho- 
logical Anatomy  in  the  New  York  Post-Graduate  Medical 
College,  etc.,  in  association  with  Drs.  Thomas  Dwight,  J. 
Collins  Warren,  AVilliara  F.  Whitney,  Clarence  J.  Blake,  and 
C.  11.  Williams,  of  Boston  ;  Dr.  J.  Henry  C.  Simos,  of  Phil.a- 
dolphia;  Dr.  Benjamin  F.  Wostbrook,  of  Brooklyn;  and 
Drs.  Edmund  0.  Wendt,  Abraham  Mayer,  R.  W.  Amidon, 
A.  R.  Robinson,  W.  R.  Birdsall,  D.  Bryson  Delavan,  C.  L. 
Dana,  and  W.  H.  Porter,  of  New  York.  Second  edition, 
enlarged  and  revised,  containing  two  hundred  and  two  illus- 
trations, with  an  appendix.  New  York :  William  Wood  & 
Co.,  1882.     Pp.  xvi-490. 

As  the  first  edition  of  this  work  has  already  been  noticed  at 
length,  it  is  unnecessary  to  examine  each  chapter  separately. 
The  additions  which  have  been  made  to  the  text  are  not  impor- 
tant, and  will  be  found  principally  in  the  appendix.  The  pres- 
ent volume  is  most  attractive  in  appearance,  with  its  neat  bind- 
ing, clear  type,  and  complete  index.  That  the  book  has  been 
received  favorably  is  proved  by  the  speedy  issue  of  a  new  edi- 
tion. Whatever  doubts  some  readers  may  have  as  to  its  intrin- 
sic value  as  a  text-book  "  of  wider  scope  "  than  the  less  preten- 
tious manuals  of  histology,  it  would  bo  most  ungracious  to 
criticise  too  severely  the  accomplished  genlletnen  who  have 
given  their  time  to  its  preparation.  But,  as  a  real  guide  to  tlie 
.student  in  his  microscopical  studies,  we  leave  it  to  the  judgment 
of  the  reader  whether  it  will  supplant  those  which  are  already 
in  the  field. 

Without  being  hypercritical,  we  would  ask  whether  the 
wood-cuts  are  not  too  diagrammatic  to  suit  the  iuexperionced 
observer. 

Not  to  disparage  the  origiual  investigations,  notably  that  of 
Dr.  Warren  on  the  fat-columns,  we  still  insist  that  the  book 
does  not  give  the  student  an  idea  of  how  other  men  have  worked 
to  obtain  the  results  stated,  and  how  bo  shall  follow  in  their 
footsteps. 


With  all  deference  to  the  editor,  we  believe  that  the  plan 
which  he  so  ably  inaugurated  in  the  first  part  of  the  book  has 
not  been  carried  out  in  the  succeeding  chapters.  Having  pre- 
pared us  for  a  manual,  we  find  fas  he  acknowledges  in  the  pref- 
ace to  the  first  edition)  that  this  is  really  a  text-book.  In  our 
opinion,  the  bibliography  at  the  end  of  each  chapter  is  the  most 
valuable  feature  of  the  volume,  and  will  for  this  reason  render 
it  of  considerable  interest  to  the  advanced  student.  In  conclu- 
sion, we  have  only  to  add  that,  in  spite  of  the  unevenness 
which  generally  characterizes  the  work  of  so  many  different 
hands,  there  is  evidence  of  a  careful  sifting  process  throaghout. 
Unnecessary  details  are  mainly  avoided,  and  there  is  a  constant 
effort  to  omit  all  that  is  unpractical  and  unproved.  The  best 
proof  of  the  success  of  a  book  is  its  adaptability  to  the  class  of 
readers  for  whom  it  was  written.  Time  alone  will  prove  if  we 
are  not  correct  in  the  inference  tliat  Dr.  Satterthwaite's  manual 
will  be  used  more  for  hasty  reference  than  as  a  practical  guide. 


V Annie  meditale  {quatriime  annee)  1881.  R6sam^  des  progr^s 
r6alis6s  dans  les  sciences  ni6dicales.  Publi6  sous  la  direction 
du  Dr.  BouBNEViLLE,  M6decin  de  I'llospice  de  Bicfetre,  etc. 
Paris:  E.  Plon  et  Cie.,  1882.  Pp.  vi-444. 
This  is  a  brief  resume  of  the  most  important  advances  made 
in  medicine  during  the  year  1881.  More  comprehensive  in  its 
scope  than  Braithwaite's  "Retrospect,"  "  L'Annfie  m6dicale" 
will  prove  a  valuable  work  of  reference  for  those  who  have  not 
the  time  for  an  extended  search  through  journals  devoted  to 
special  subjects.  The  chapters  on  anatomy  and  physiology  are 
rather  brief,  the  former  being  devoted  principally  to  recent 
researches  in  the  nervous  system.  General  medicine  and  sur- 
gery are  treated  of  at  length,  renal  disease  in  particular  receiv- 
ing considerable  attention.  There  is  an  interesting  section  on 
the  localization  of  cerebral  lesions,  with  speci.al  reference  to  the 
phenomenon  of  aphasia.  Peritoneal  surgery  receives  several 
pages.  Ophthalmology  and  otology  are  treated  of  at  length. 
Under  urinary  surgery  reference  is  made  to  recent  nephrecto- 
mies, to  the  Bigelow-Thompson  controversy  on  rapid  lithotrity, 
and  to  the  advisability  of  laparotomy  in  cases  of  rupture  of  the 
bladder.  The  chapter  on  obstetrics  is  largely  devoted  to  the 
phenomena  of  pregnancy.  Under  operative  obstetrics,  the 
reader  will  note  with  surprise  that  the  barbarous  operation  of 
symphyseotomy  has  been  performed  fifty  times  by  Morisaui,  of 
Naples,  forty  mothers  and  forty-one  children  being  saved  I  The 
chapter  on  gynnscology  is  to  a  great  extent  anatomical,  and  is 
the  least  satisfactory  in  the  book.  Under  therapeutics,  promi- 
nence is  given  to  the  use  of  hypodermic  injections  of  water, 
which  are  said  to  bo  efficacious  in  ovarian  dysmenorrhoea.  Re- 
sorcin  is  mentioned  as  a  valuable  geriuicide.  The  volume  ends 
with  brief  biographical  sketches  of  the  prominent  medical  men 
of  the  world  who  died  during  the  year. 

BOOKS  AND   PAMPHLETS  RECEIVED. 

Dr.  G.  Beck's  thorapeutischer  Almanacb.  10  Jahrgang, 
1883.  Des  Taschenbuches  der  neuesten  Therapie  III.  Band- 
chen,  1.  Heft.     Bern:  J.  Dalp,  1883.     32mo,  pp.  76. 

Quarterly  Report  of  Medical  Oflicers,  United  States  Army, 
with  their  Stations  and  Duties,  as  reported  to  the  Surgeon-Gen- 
eral April  1,  1888. 

Fortieth  .\nnual  Report  of  the  Managers  of  the  State  Lunatic 
Asylum  at  Utica,  for  the  year  1882. 

Seventh  Bioimial  Report  of  the  Board  of  State  Commission- 
ers of  Public  Charities  of  the  State  of  Illinois. 

Alcoholic  Inebriety  from  a  Medical  Standpoint,  with  cases 
from  Clinical  Records.  By  Joseph  Parrish,  M.  D.  Philadelphia : 
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NEW  YORK,  SATURDAY,  APRIL  28,  1883. 


THE  ACADEMY    OF    MEDICINE    AND    THE    ETHICAL    CON- 
TROVERSY. 

At  the  last  regular  meeting  of  the  Academy  of  Medicine, 
held  Thursday  evening  of  last  week,  the  President,  Dr.  For- 
dyce  Barker,  being  in  the  chair.  Dr.  Austin  Flint,  Jr.,  moved 
the  following  resolutions : 

Wh<reas,  The  New  York  Academy  of  Medicine  adopted  in  its  by- 
laws, as  its  standard  of  medical  ethics,  the  Code  of  Etliics  of  the  Ameri- 
can Medical  Association  ;  and 

Wliereas,  Each  newly  elected  member  of  the  Academy  is  required 
to  sign  its  constitution  and  by-laws  ;  be  it 

Resolved,  That  the  Committee  on  Admissions  is  hereby  instructed 
to  report  to  the  Academy  for  election  as  resident  Fellows  no  physician 
who  is  Isnown  to  the  committee  to  be  in  opposition  to  the  code  of  the 
Acaden)y,  and  who,  as  a  consequence,  can  not  consistently  sign  the  by- 
laws of  the  Academy. 

Resolved,  That  these  instructions  to  the  Committee  on  Admissions 
be  continued  in  force  until  the  American  Medical  Association  shall 
have  modified  or  repealed  its  code  of  ethics,  and  such  modification 
and  repeal  shall  have  been  adopted  by  the  Academy,  or  until  the 
Academy  shall  have  modified  or  repealed  its  by-laws  referring  to  medi- 
cal ethics. 

The  resolutions  having  been  seconded.  Dr.  C.  R.  Agnew 
moved  that  they  be  laid  on  the  table,  in  order  that  time  might 
be  given  for  those  opposed  to  their  passage  to  be  notified  and 
to  have  an  opportunity  of  being  present  at  some  subsequent 
meeting,  when  they  could  be  taken  up  and  acted  upon.  It  was 
very  evident,  he  remarked,  from  the  presence  of  a  large  num- 
ber of  supporters  of  the  old  code,  that,  although  no  notice  had 
been  given  on  the  card  of  announcement  that  any  such  topic 
would  be  brought  up,  measures  had  been  taken  to  pack  the 
meeting. 

Dr.  D.  B.  St.  John  Roosa  followed,  with  remarks  in  the 
same  strain,  adding  that  the  temper  of  the  meeting  was  not 
spontaneous,  but  that  it  had  been  created  by  a  secret  society 
that  ordered  its  members  to  be  present  on  certain  occasions. 
Dr.  Roosa  was  frequently  interrupted  by  jeers  and  derisive 
laughter,  which  the  President  found  it  difficult  to  quell.  After 
some  further  talk,  of  rather  a  stormy  character,  the  resolutions 
were  carried  by  a  vote  of  fifty-eight  to  twenty-five,  the  ayes 
and  nays  being  called.  Dr.  Flint  moved  a  reconsideration  of 
the  vote,  and  Dr.  J.  W.  S.  Gouley  moved  that  the  question  be 
postponed  indefinitely.  "  Is  it  Dr.  Flint's  object  to  throttle 
the  Academy?"  asked  Dr.  Agnew.  "Undoubtedly,"  replied 
Dr.  Flint.  The  effect  of  the  vote  to  reconsider  and  to  post- 
pone indefinitely  is,  of  course,  to  prevent  a  subsequent  reversal 
of  the  action  taken. 

The  following  resolution,  also  introduced  by  Dr.  Flint,  was 
then  passed,: 


Resolved,  That  the  Academy  hereby  disavows  any  sympathy  with 
the  action  of  the  State  Medical  Society,  which  has  put  the  profession 
of  the  State,  through  its  State  and  couuty  societies,  in  an  attitude  of 
opposition  to  the  medical  profession  of  the  rest  of  the  United  States. 

Tlie  President,  Dr.  Barker,  the  Vice-President,  Dr.  R.  F. 
Weir,  the  Treasurer,  Dr.  W.  F.'Cushman,  Dr.  Roosa,  and  Dr. 
Agnew  tendered  their  resignations,  whereupon  Dr.  S.  S.  Purple 
said  :  "I  hope  the  gentlemen  have  paid  their  dues."  Tliis  was 
greeted  with  a  storm  of  hisses.  Without  acting  upon  the  resig- 
nations, the  Academy  then  adjourned,  to  meet  on  the  first 
Thursday  in  October. 

The  readers  of  this  journal  will  remember  that  Dr.  Austin 
Flint,  Sr.,  in  a  letter  addressed  to  Dr.  Barker  (see  our  issue  of 
March  24th,  p.  332),  asked  the  following  questions:  "1.  Is  it 
not  unwise  to  consider  the  question  as  settled  by  a  small  plu- 
rality of  votes?  2.  In  a  matter  of  such  great  importance,  in- 
volving as  it  does  the  liability  to  a  division  of  the  profession 
into  two  parties,  does  not  a  sound  [policy  dictate  that  there 
should  be  at  least  some  approach  to  unanimity  of  sentiment? 
3.  Is  it  not  best  that  those  who  entertain  opposing  views 
should  be  content  to  await  longer  deliberation  and  a  fuUer 
expression  of  opinions  throughout  the  State,  with  the  expecta- 
tion that  there  will  be  a  nearer  approach  to  unanimity  than  is 
now  apparent?  "  It  will  also  be  remembered  that,  in  his  reply 
to  this  letter,  Dr.  Barker  deprecated  the  heated  discussion  of 
ethical  questions,  i.  e.,  the  only  sort  of  discussion  of  such  mat- 
ters that  it  seems  possible  to  secure  at  society  meetings.  Fol- 
lowing the  publication  of  this  correspondence  between  Dr. 
Flint  and  Dr.  Barker,  it  seemed  for  a  time  that  the  course 
they  joined  in  advising  had  commended  itself  to  the  minds  of 
those  who  had  before  been  active  in  the  sort  of  discussion  al- 
luded to.  We  can  not  but  regard  it  as  unfortunate,  therefore, 
and  calculated  to  drag  the  ethical  discussion  down  again  into 
the  mire  of  vituperation,  that  the  subject  was  brought  up 
before  the  Academy  of  Medicine.  When,  on  a  former  occasion, 
it  was  sought  to  bring  it  up  in  a  meeting  of  that  organization, 
the  elder  Dr.  Flint  saved  the  Academy  from  dissension  by 
pointing  oat  that  such  discussions  could  more  properly  be  pur- 
sued in  the  county  society — a  suggestion  that  was  hailed  with 
acclamation  by  the  great  majority  of  those  present,  without 
regard  to  diversity  of  sentiment  on  the  merits  of  the  question. 
Dr.  Flint's  service  to  the  profession  on  that  occasion  will  not 
soon  be  forgotten.  If  anything  could  add  to  tlie  esteem  and 
reverence  with  which  we  all  regard  him,  his  action  at  that  time 
would  have  furnished  ample  motive. 

The  Academy  of  Medicine  is  essentially  a  scientific  body. 
It  ought  to  be  neutral  ground  in  regard  to  the  controversy  which 
now  threatens  to  divide  the  profession  into  two  hostile  camps. 
We  see  no  good  reason  why  a  dignified  discussion  in  written 
articles,  prepared  in  the  calmness  and  sense  of  responsibility 
that  come  to  men  when  they  sit  down  to  address  their  fellows 
in  that  formal  way,  but  which  vanish  at  tlie  first  acfjftionious 
word  spoken  in  an  assembly,  can  not  yet  be  looked  upon  by 
both  parties  in  this  struggle  as  not  only  amply  sufficient,  but 
altogether  the  most  likely  to  conduce  to  the  speedy,  orderly, 
satisfactory,  and  permanent  solution  of  what  some  months  ago 
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wo  characterized  as  the  problem  with  which  the  profession  in 
this  State  was  called  upon  to  deal.  It  has  been  with  that 
feeling  that  we  have  yielded  up  much  of  our  space  for  several 
weeks  past  to  papers  bearing  upon  the  questions  at  issue.  This 
we  have  done,  although  it  involved  postponement  of  the  publi- 
cation of  a  good  deal  of  matter  of  a  scientific  nature.  It  is  be- 
cause we  have  been  impressed  with  the  necessity  that  the  issues 
involved  in  the  problem  sliould  be  scrutinized  by  our  readers  in 
the  light  that  was  to  be  shed  on  them  by  men  of  diverse  views, 
because  we  deprecated  the  snap  judgment  that  alone  has  scope 
in  extemporaneous  debate,  that  we  have  followed  this  course. 
Wo  still  believe  that  our  readers  will  bear  with  us  if  we  con- 
tinue in  the  same  course,  and  we  still  trust  that  dignified  and 
temperate  discussion  in  print  will  not  be  thrown  aside  in  favor 
of  methods  which,  let  them  be  adopted  by  whichever  side  they 
may,  are  far  removed  from  what  the  deliberations  of  an  enlight- 
ened and  beneficent  profession  should  be.  Our  columns  are 
still  open,  to  any  reasonable  extent,  to  calm  and  dispassionate 
statements  and  arguments  bearing  upon  ethic?,  and  wo  hope  that 
the  argument  in  favor  of  the  old  code  will  not  be  allowed  to 
rest  wholly  on  Dr.  Flint's  slioulders.  Admirably  as  he  has  pre- 
sented the  subject,  we  feel  tliat  there  must  be  others  who  could 
contribute  to  the  full  statement  that  seems  now  in  every  way 
desirable. 

It  is  pitiable  to  reflect  that,  at  the  late  meeting  of  the  Acad- 
emy, men  who  for  years  have  labored  side  by  side  in  the  study 
of  our  art,  each  proud  of  the  other's  achievements,  were  so 
arrayed  against  eacli  other  that,  to  borrow  a  phrase  from  one  of 
the  newspapers,  they  seemed  anxious  to  bring  their  scalpels  into 
play  in  another  cause  than  that  of  scientific  work.  We  make 
no  comment  on  the  methods  that  were  said  to  have  been  fol- 
lowed by  the  party  that  carried  the  resolutions.  If  the  thing 
were  to  bo  done,  it  was  but  human  nature  to  resort  to  such  de- 
vices, although  in  the  end  such  a  victory,  so  achieved,  is  always 
apt  to  load  its  promoters  in  the  [latli  of  disaster.  Neither  do 
we  attach  any  particular  importance  to  tlio  action  taken ;  the 
resolutions  simply  reaffirmed  a  part  of  the  organic  law  of  the 
Academy.  Whatever  import  may  justly  be  accorded  to  that 
evening's  work  arises  simply  and  wholly  from  the  fact  that  it 
gave  rise  to  an  angry  discussion  at  a  time  when  moderation, 
ctiarity,  and  a  decent  construction  of  men's  views  and  actions 
are  most  to  be  wished  for.  It  is  most  fortunate  that,  in  the 
confusion  in  which  the  meeting  became  involved,  the  resigna- 
tions that  were  tendered  were  not  acted  upon.  Between  now 
and  October,  we  trust,  peace  and  harmony  will  reign  again 
within  the  walls  that  have  heretofore  rung  to  the  voices  of 
Barker,  the  two  Flints,  Agnew,  Roosa,  Weir,  Goulcy,  and  hosts 
of  other  tried  and  clicrished  men — in  a  cause  how  different  from 
this  unseemly  wrangle  I 

THE   MICHIGAN  MEDICAL  BILL. 

A  BILL  has  been  introduced  into  the  Senate  of  the  State  of 
Michigan,  providing,  as  we  understand,  that  all  persons  now 
practicing  medicine  as  permanent  inhabitants  of  the  State  shall 
be  considered  as  legally  qualified,  that  itinerant  practitioners. 


shall  pay  a  monthly  fee  of  one  hundred  dollars,  and  that  in 
each  senatorial  district  a  board  of  three  medical  examiners  shall 
be  appointed  by  the  senator,  subject  to  confirmation  by  the 
Governor,  who,  acting  under  and  in  conjunction  with  a  central 
board  of  three  appointed  by  the  Governor,  shall  be  charged 
with  the  duty  of  examining  persons  desirous  of  practicing  medi- 
cine in  the  State  (exclusive,  we  presume,  of  graduates  of  its 
own  medical  colleges),  either  as  to  their  actual  attainments  or 
as  to  their  legitimate  possession  of  a  diploma  from  an  institu- 
tion authorized  to  confer  the  degree  of  doctor  in  medicine. 

Commenting  on  this  bill,  the  "Detroit  Lancet"  says:  "The 
medical  profession  of  Micliigan  is  far  better  off  than  the  profes- 
sion in  any  State  having  a  law  regulating  the  practice  of  medi- 
cine." And  it  then  goes  on  to  deprecate  legislation  of  this  .sort. 
Now,  such  a  law  as  we  have  outlined  is  by  no  means  to  be  re- 
garded as  in  a  very  high  degree  satisfactory,  but,  on  the  other 
hand,  it  seems  to  us  calculated  to  accomplish  some  good,  and  to 
do  no  particular  harm,  provided,  of  course,  the  Governor  and 
the  several  senators  take  reasonable  pains  to  look  out  for  the 
public  interest  in  making  their  appointments  of  examiners. 
I5ut  the  point  to  which  we  would  call  attention  is,  that  medical 
legislation,  either  in  Michigan  or  anywhere  else,  is  not  neces- 
sarily intended  to  be  in  the  interest  of  the  medical  profesj^ion  as 
a  corporate  body.  Nor  is  it  desirable  that  it  should  be.  Ours 
is  not  a  paternal  Government,  and  God  forbid  that  it  should 
ever  become  one.  The  common  impression  is,  however,  that 
all  medical  legislation  is  set  on  foot  either  as  a  measure  for  pro- 
moting the  material  welfare  of  the  profession  as  a  whole  or  as 
a  means  whereby  one  or  another  of  the  so-called  "  schools  "  of 
medicine  may  obtain  an  advantage  over  its  rivals.  This  im- 
pression seems  to  have  taken  a  firm  hold  upon  the  legislative 
mind,  and  every  legislator  is  prone  to  say  to  himself,  whenever 
a  medical  bill  comes  up,  "  timco  Danaos  et  dona  ferentes." 
Being  thus  led  to  look  askance  upon  anything  in  the  shajjo  of 
proposed  legislation  bearing  upon  the  status  of  medical  practi- 
tioners, it  is  scarcely  to  be  wondered  at  that  the  people's  repre- 
sentatives in  the  various  State  Legislatures  feel  an  instinctive 
impulse  against  'favoring  the  passage  of  such  measures.  We 
can  not  suppose  that  our  contemporary  is  ignorant  of  this  tend- 
ency on  the  part  of  law-makers,  and  therefore  we  can  only  re- 
gret that  its  words  (by  mere  inadvertence,  we  feel  bound  to 
take  for  granted)  make  in  favor  of  the  error  to  which  we  have 
alluded.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  it  can  not  be  too  forcibly  im- 
pressed upon  the  public  mind,  and  especially  upon  the  legisla- 
tive mind,  tliat,  whenever  the  medical  profession  supports  legal 
enactments  affecting  its  status,  it  does  so  wholly  in  the  interest 
of  the  commuuity,  and  not  for  any  sordid  purposes  of  its  own. 
Beyond  its  good  repute,  medicine  has  little  if  anything  to  pain 
by  the  repression  of  quackery — certainly  no  commercial  advan- 
tage; and  our  brethren  who  have  the  ears  of  legislators  should 
take  pains  to  set  us  right  in  the  matter. 


THE   CONNECTICUT  STATE   BOARD   OF   HEALTQ. 

At  various  times  we  have  commended  the  work  done  by 
the  boards  of  health  of  several  of  the  States,  notably  that  of 
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Illinois  and  that  of  West  Virginia,  both  of  which  seem  to  have 
accomplished  a  good  deal  in  the  way  of  ridding  their  respective 
congtitueneies  of  the  curse  of  charlatanism.  The  Fifth  Annual 
Report  of  the  Connecticut  State  Board  of  Health,  for  the  year 
ending  November  30,  1882,  bears  testimony  that  in  that  State 
also  good  sanitary  work  is  being  done.  A  handsome  volume  it 
is,  of  nearly  five  hundred  pages,  including  the  Registration  Re- 
port for  1881,  and  we  are  quite  sure  that  the  expense  incurred 
in  its  preparation  will  be  made  good  to  the  people  of  Connecti- 
cut, with  ample  interest,  in  the  way  of  lives  prolonged  and  time 
saved  that  would  otherwise  have  been  lost  from  sickness,  to  say 
nothing  of  the  improvement  that  should  take  place  in  the  physi- 
cal qualities  of  the  population — results  that  can  not  but  come  as 
the  direct  consequence  of  such  a  general  diffusion  of  a  knowl- 
edge of  sanitary  science  as  publications  of  this  sort  are  admira- 
bly fitted  to  secure. 

The  main  labor  of  preparing  this  excellent  report  seems  to 
have  fallen  upon  Dr.  0.  W.  Chamberlain,  of  Hartford,  the  sec- 
retary of  the  board,  who,  besides  tlje  general  arrangement  of 
the  whole  volume,  has  contributed  interesting  essays  on  "Milk 
as  a  Medium  for  the  Transmission  of  Disease,"  on  "  Some  of  the 
Organic  Impurities  found  in  Drinking-Water,"  and  on  "  Impure 
Ice."  There  are  several  other  papers  that  ought  to  excite  atten- 
tion, notably  Professor  Lindsley's  article  on  "  The  Uncertainties 
and  Risks  attending  the  Use  of  Proprietary  and  other  Ready- 
made  Medicines,"  with  the  sentiment  of  which,  we  may  remark, 
we  do  not  wholly  agree.  Dr.  Page's  paper,  entitled  "How  can 
we  escape  Insanity?"  Dr.  Wilson's  essay  on  "Epidemic  Inter- 
mittent Fever:  its  Annual  Progress  in  Connecticut  and  other 
parts  of  New  England,"  a  subject  of  the  utmost  practical  mo- 
ment, Dr.  Lewis's  "Microscopical  Examination  of  Potable  Wa- 
ters in  the  State  of  Connecticut,"  and  Dr.  Cressy's  admirable 
presentment  of  the  subject  of  "  Protective  Inoculation." 

MANUFACTURING  PHARMACISTS. 

In  the  paper  from  which,  in  the  foregoing  article,  we  have 
expressed  our  dissent,  Dr.  Lindsley  says:  "The field  over  which 
the  State  Board  of  Health  has  cognizance  is  not  limited  to  the 
study  of  the  causes  of  disease,  but  includes  also,  to  some  ex- 
tent, the  means  of  curing  diseases  and  of  restoring  health." 
He  then  enters  upon  a  diatribe  against  "  ready-made  medicines." 
"Manufacturing  chemists  have  appeared,"  he  says,  "and  are 
growing  in  numbers  with  alarming  rapidity.  Not  content  with 
supplying  the  non-perishable  oflicinal  preparation  for  which 
there  is  possibly  a  legitimate  demand,  they  liave  presumptuously 
encroached  upon  the  domain  of  the  therapeutist,  and  boldly 
propose  new  compounds,  and  recommend  them  to  physicians 
with  instructions  as  to  the  mode  of  use  and  the  maladies  to 
which  they  are  adapted.  Then  with  all  the  art  of  skillful  ad- 
vertising they  make,  literally  make,  a  market  for  their  pretended 
discoveries  in  the  art  of  curing  disease." 

Now,  although  "  these  pe  prave  'ords,"  the  indictment  does 
not  strike  us  as  very  terrible.  Nevertheless,  it  does  seem  to  us 
uncalled  for  as  an  ofBcial  utterance.     We  fully  concede  that  the 


Board  of  Health  of  the  Stiite  of  Connecticut,  or  any  other  sani- 
tary organization,  has  not  only  a  right  to  exercise,  but  a  duty 
to  perform,  in  protecting  its  community  against  fraudulent  or 
inert  pharmaceutical  preparations;  but  we  submit  that  this 
right  does  not  make  it  proper  to  inveigh  officially  in  general 
terms  against  an  industry  that  is  not  necessarily,  or,  we  believe, 
actually,  detrimental  to  any  public  or  private  interest. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  our  manufacturing  pharmacists  have 
accomplished  much  for  which  the  profession  in  general  is  quite 
ready  to  acknowledge  its  indebtedness;  they  have  helped  u)ate- 
rially  to  carry  the  fame  of  American  excellence  in  pharmacy 
abroad,  as  may  be  seen  from  the  repute  in  which  their  prepara- 
tions are  held  in  Great  Britain  and  in  various  other  foreign 
countries.  And,  with  all  this,  we  have  yet  to  see  any  evidence 
of  their  having  worked  an  injury  to  the  apothecary.  Even  tak- 
ing the  recent  strictures  of  one  of  our  contemporaries  upon  the 
quinine  pills  provided  by  some  makers  as  founded  on  data 
strictly  accurate — and  it  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  accu- 
racy of  those  data  is  questioned — who  can  suppose  that  the  ex- 
temporaneous dispenser,  who  is  called  upon  to  make  up  a  lot  of 
pills  according  to  a  magisterial  prescription,  working  hurriedly 
amid  the  customer's  manifestations  of  impatience,  will  turn  out 
work  that  can  be  more  depended  upon  for  uniformity  than  that 
which  is  produced  on  a  large  scale  by  skilled  manipulators? 

The  American  people  have  always  resented  pulpit  interfer- 
ence with  their  temporal  affairs;  let  the  profession  of  medicine, 
in  like  manner,  decline  to  sanction  all  ofiicial  scolding  in  their 
name,  especially  when  the  occasion  ie  so  slender  as  in  this  in- 
stance, however  many  there  may  be  who  look  back  with  regret 
upon  the  days  of  bulky  and  nauseous  compounds. 


THE   "INDEX   MEDICUS." 

Wk  trust  that  few,  if  any,  of  our  readers  need  to  be  told 
that  the  "Index  Medicus"  is  a  monthly  journal  devoted  solely 
to  bibliography.  We  regret  to  learn,  however,  that  the  profes- 
sion need  to  be  reminded  that  they  have  not  yet  given  the 
"  Index  "  that  amount  of  practical  support  that  is  required  to 
meet  the  expense  involved  in  its  publication.  Being,  so  far  as 
we  know,  the  only  medical  journal  of  its  kind  in  the  world,  and 
being  in  every  way  creditable  to  its  editors  and  publishers,  it 
certainly  seems  as  if  it  ought  to  be  a  necessity  to  all  who  occupy 
themselves  with  medical  writing  or  with  research  in  current 
medical  literature.  We  therefore  trust  that  before  long  its  sup- 
port will  be  so  increased  as  to  put  its  continued  publication  be- 
yond doubt. 


Uror^fbings  of  Societies. 


NEW   YORK   SURGICAL   SOCIETY. 
( Concluded  from  page  4^-) 

In  the  discussion*  that  followed  the  reading  of  my  paper. 
Professor  Henry  H.  Smith  stated  that  he  was  not  aware  that 
any  doubt  existed  among  surgeons  of  the  present  day  as  to  the 
advisability  of  ligating  veins,  although  he  was  of  the  opinion 
that  a  diseased  vein — e.  g.,  varicose — would  be  apt  to  give  trouble 


■  See  "Philadcphia  Medical  Times,"  1882,  p.  664. 
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under  conditions  in  which  a  licaltliy  vein  would  do  well,  citing 
a  case  in  which  varicose  veins  of  the  legs  were  tied,  and  death 
ensued  in  five  days. 

Professor  Samuel  D.  Gross  said  that  he  had  lonp  heen  in  the 
habit  of  lipating  veins,  and  early  in  his  professional  life  was  im- 
pressed witli  the  fact  that  the  fear  of  such  ligations  was  un- 
founded. He  was  opposed  to  lateral  ligation,  and  thought  it 
always  best  to  tie  the  vein  in  its  continuity.  Varicose  veins  lie 
would  not  ligatc,  nor  would  he  excise  an  exposed  vein,  unless 
it  could  not  be  avoided.  Professor  S.  W.  Gross  stated  that  he 
was  now  cognizant  of  sixty  cases  in  which  the  internal  jugular 
vein  had  been  tied ;  forty-seven  of  these  were  examples  of  or- 
dinary deligation,  of  which  one  terminated  in  death  by  throm- 
bosis; thirteen  were  instances  of  the  application  of  a  lateral 
ligature,  of  which  four  proved  fatal  from  secondary  heomor- 
rhago.  The  freedom  from  hemorrhage  after  tlio  oi-dinary  pro- 
cedure and  the  occurrence  of  fatal  bleeding  in  more  than  one 
third  of  all  oases  after  the  lateral  ligature  were  sufficient  grounds 
for  its  exclusion  from  practice.  He  believed  that  veins  may  be 
ligated  with  as  much  confidence  as  arteries. 

Dr.  PAOKAno  stated  that,  in  his  experience,  whether  in  cases 
under  his  own  care  or  in  the  hands  of  other  surgeons,  ligation 
of  veins  had  been  attended  by  no  bad  results.  Dr.  Hunter 
stated  that  Dr.  Agnew  had  ligated  the  internal  jugular  vein  at 
its  point  of  oniorgenco  from  the  skull,  the  ligature  coming  away 
at  the  end  of  the  second  week  without  unfavorable  symptoms. 
Dr.  Blackwood  had  seen  during  the  war  many  cases  of  gun- 
shot wounds  of  the  vessels  of  the  neck ;  whenever  lateral  liga- 
tion had  been  used,  in  the  cases  in  whose  after  history  he  had 
been  able  to  follow,  a  fatal  result  from  secondary  hajmorrhage 
had  ensued.  He  had  no  fear  in  ligating  veins,  though  he  agreed 
that  diseased  veins  do  not  bear  ligation  like  healthy  ones. 

Dr.  Nanouisde  reported  a  case  in  which  ho  iiad  been  com- 
pclk'd  to  keep  the  internal  jngnlar  vein  exposed  for  a  long  time 
in  an  operation  whicli  was  followed  by  prolonged  suppuration, 
during  which  the  vein  was  kept  bathed  in  pus,  without  injury 
to  it.  He  never  hesitated  to  tie  veins  in  the  course  of  oper- 
ations. 

Dr.  Au.is  had  ai)i)lied  a  lateral  ligature  to  a  wounded  inter- 
nal jugular  vein,  and  had  obtained  rapid  and  permanent  recov- 
ery. Dr.  Parkes,  of  Cliicago,  had  seen  lateral  ligation  used  in 
throe  cases  of  wounds  of  the  internal  jugular  vein,  with  recovery 
in  each  case;  while  in  one  case,  after  complete  ligation,  death 
was  occasioned  in  thirty-six  hours  from  thrombosis. 

Dr.  Keen  could  not  agree  with  previous  speakers  as  to  the 
inadvisability  of  operating  upon  diseased  veins.  In  varicose 
conditions  he  had  several  times  exposed  and  ligated  the  veins  at 
points  one  inch  or  more  apart,  and  ex.sected  the  intervening 
portion  by  the  antisoi)tic  metliod,  and  with  excellent  results.  In 
his  opinion  the  ligation  of  varicose  veins  by  the  catgut  ligature 
was  the  best  treatment. 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  points  upon  which  discussion  was 
elicited  involved  the  subjects  of  the  safety  of  ligation  in  general, 
the  propriety  of  the  application  of  a  Jateral  ligature  in  certain 
cases,  and  the  eft'ects  of  exposure  and  denudation  of  veins.  De- 
spite the  freedom  from  disaster  which  had  characterized  the 
large  experience  of  the  eminent  surgeons  who  took  part  in  this 
discussion,  and  which,  thus  far,  has  likewise  been  enjoyed  by 
myself,  I  am  not  quite  prepared  to  dismiss  as  without  foundation 
the  opinions  of  the  many  other  eminent  observers  who  declare 
that  surgical  interference  with  veins  does  involve  peculiar 
dangers.  While  so  strongly  expressed  an  opinion  as  that  of 
Ohassaignac,  that  "  ligation  is  one  of  the  most  dangerous  opera- 
tions of  surgery"  ("Traits  clin.  et  prat,  des  operat.  cliirurg.," 
t.  i),  may  not  appear  to  be  justified,  or  even  that  of  Erichsen, 
that  the  application  of  a  ligature  to  a  vein  "  should,  if  possible. 


always  be  avoided"  ("'Science  and  Art  of  Surgery,"  1878,  vol. 
i,  p.  278),  it  is  still  undeniable  that  there  are  special  hazards 
that  attend  the  surgery  of  the  veins.  "The  fatal  catalogue  of 
tied  veins,"  referred  to  by  Travers,  the  yearly  deaths  from  in- 
rtammatory  complications  following  phlebotomy,  admitted  by 
Trousseau,  and  the  fatal  ca.scs  of  thrombosis  reported  by  Oilier, 
remain  each  as  types  of  a  distinct  class,  to  which  fresh  examples 
are  from  time  to  time  being  added  of  dangers  that  are  peculiar 
to  veins,  and  which  ought,  even  in  this  day,  to  receive  due  atten- 
tion from  surgeons.  The  direction  of  the  blood  current  in  the 
veins  toward  the  heart,  through  continually  widening  channels, 
and  the  favorable  arrangement  of  the  connective-tissue  sheaths 
of  the  veins  for  the  propagation  along  the  course  of  the  veins, 
as  in  lines  of  least  resistance,  of  spreading  suppurative  inflam- 
mation, constitute  the  conditions  which  by  their  combination 
favor  the  production  of  disastrous  complications  after  wounds 
of  these  vessels.  The  more  accurate  knowledge  which  recent 
research  has  given  us  of  the  etiology  and  pathology  of  these 
complications  has  made  more  emphatic  the  truth  that,  in  addi- 
tion to  the  predisposing  causes,  both  local  and  constitutional, 
that  may  exist,  the  introduction  of  a  continuously  active  irri- 
tant from  without  through  a  wound  is  essential  to  the  estab- 
lishment and  extension  of  the  morbid  processes.  Here  we 
venture  upon  a  field  which  is  becoming  yearly  less  and  less 
debatable — that  is,  the  agency  of  micro-organisms  in  the  produc- 
tion of  spreading  inflammation.  The  differences  in  the  intensity 
of  the  results  of  these  agents  in  dift'erent  cases  seem  to  be  due 
to  differences  in  the  resisting  power  of  the  tissues  to  which  they 
gain  access.  The  presence  of  defective  resisting  power  gives  a 
ready  and  surticient  explanation  why,  in  persons  depressed  and 
enfeebled  from  any  cause,  a  wounded  vein  should  be  more  likely 
to  give  trouble  than  in  the  robust  and  vigorous.  Also,  it  ex- 
plains why  the  nutritive  defects  in  the  tissues  that  lie  about 
varicose  veins  should  be  sufficient  to  render  operations  upon 
such  veins  extra  hazardous.  An  important  consideration  in  this 
cormection,  also,  is  that,  in  most  instances,  the  resisting  power 
of  the  tissues,  though  diminished,  would  still  be  sufficient  to 
resist  attack  and  accomplish  repair  without  serious  complica- 
tion, if  they  were  not  submitted  to  extensive  and  repeated  trau- 
matism. Thus,  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  relation  of  micro- 
organisms to  wound  disturbances,  the  conclusion  forces  itself 
upon  the  conviction  of  the  observant  .■■urgeon  that  in  all  ca.ses 
care  should  bo  taken  that  a  minimum  of  traumatism  should  be 
inflicted  upon  veins  and  their  ensheathing  connective  tissue. 
Particularly  when  adequate  measures  to  prevent  the  access  of 
noxious  micro-organisms  are  impracticable  does  the  importance 
of  fostering  the  n.atural  resisting  power  of  the  tissues  demand 
recognition.  If  the  tissue  conditions  which  attend  varicose 
veins  be  taken  as  an  example  of  a  vulnerable  tissue,  it  is  easy  to 
unde^^tnnd  why  so  frequently  disastrous  consequences  have  fol- 
lowed operations  upon  them  conducted  without  .antisei)tic  pre- 
cautions, and  why,  with  such  precautions,  such  disasters  rarely, 
if  ever,  occur.  In  such  procedures  as  the  sti'angling  of  a  vari- 
cose vein  between  an  unirritating  metallic  pin  inserted  behind 
it  and  a  compress  laid  over  it  upon  the  surface  of  the  skin,  or 
the  subcutaneous  injection  into  the  neighborhood  of  the  vein  of 
a  substance  capable  of  exciting  a  local  adhesive  inflammation  in 
the  tissues  reached  by  it,  the  two  opposite  conditions  of  wound 
treatment  are  exemplified  :  In  the  one,  no  protection  from  hurt- 
ful atmospheric  constituents,  but  a  minimum  of  local  tissue  irri- 
tation ;  in  the  other,  a  maxinmm  of  local  tissue  traumatism  with 
exclusion  of  atmospheric  germs.  It  is  to  be  expected  that  excel- 
lent results  should  attend  either  method,  though  both  are  im- 
perfect in  their  conce])tion,  and  both  more  hazardous  than 
methods  in  which  the  two  conditions  are  combined — that  is, 
methods  by  which  both  exclusion  of  noxious  micro-organisms 
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is  secured  and  a  miDimum  of  local  tissue  traamatism  is  pro- 
duced. 

The  question  of  the  relations  of  micro-organisms  to  the  ef- 
fects lilvely  to  follow  involves,  in  addition  to  these  ditterences  in 
local  tissue  vulnerability  exemplified  in  the  case  of  varicose  as 
compared  with  sound  veins,  the  dilierent  constitutional  sus- 
ceptibility possessed  by  different  individuals  to  the  effects  of 
micro-organisms,  as  Ogston  ("British  Medical  Journal,"  March 
12,  1881),  when  injecting  micrococcus  pus  into  the  tissue  of 
mice,  found  that  though  the  same  dose  was  injected  into  each 
of  a  number  of  mice  of  the  same  litter,  the  effects  greatly  varied 
— one,  perhaps  the  largest  and  strongest,  escaping  unscathed,  or 
with  but  slight  illness.  In  others,  abscess  developing ;  in  some, 
necrosis;  and  in  one,  perhaps  the  smallest  or  most  weakly,  death 
from  septicfemia.  So  also  with  the  same  amount  of  traumatism 
and  the  same  exposure  to  the  access  of  micro-organisms  in  op- 
erations involving  veins,  the  most  diverse  effects  may  result  in 
different  individuals,  though  in  all,  whatever  perturbation  in 
the  normal  process  of  repair  may  have  been  present,  the  cause 
has  been  the  same — poisoning  by  micro-organisms. 

I  will  take  the  liberty  of  citing,  as  well  illustrating  the  most 
grave  consequences  of  poisoning  by  micro-organisms  following 
operations  upon  veins,  the  case  of  operation  for  cure  of  an  arte- 
rio-venous  aneurysm  which  was  reported  to  this  society,  April 
26,  1881,  by  Dr.  E.  L.  Keyes  ("  Va.  Med.  Month.,"  Dec,  1881). 
The  patient  was  described  as  having  been  anfeuiic,  and  i)os- 
sessed  of  a  low  degree  of  vitahty.  The  operation,  at  Bellevue 
Hospital,  was  difficult  and  prolonged ;  at  its  close  there  was  a 
ligature  upon  the  peroneal,  upon  the  posterior  tibial,  upon  the 
popliteal,  and  upon  one  other  vein,  while  the  aperture  of  the 
anterior  tibial  vein  was  occluded  by  a  sponge  saturated  with 
a  solution  of  subsulphate  of  iron.  The  patient  rallied  slowly 
from  the  ether,  the  wound  did  not  granulate,  but  assumed  first 
a  drj'  pink,  then  a  moist  gray  appearance,  with  some  colored 
serum  shortly  before  death.  Forty-two  hours  after  the  opera- 
tion there  was  a  slight  chill,  followed  by  a  condition  of  torpor, 
physical  depression  without  delirium,  terminating  in  death  six- 
teen hours  later.  Just  before  death  the  temperature  was  found 
to  be  105-25°  F. 

What  was  the  source  of  the  poison  that  so  speedily  over- 
whelmed this  patient  and  prevented  even  local  reparative  effort  ? 
No  microscopical  examinations  of  the  tissue  of  the  wound  site  in 
this  case  are  recorded,  but  observations  of  similar  cases  by  other 
observers  (Ogston,  loe.  cit.,  and,  also,  "Journal  of  Anatomy 
and  Physiology,"  vol.  xvii,  p.  49),  and  experiments  upon  ani- 
mals, have  demonstrated  that  in  such  cases  the  wound  tissues 
are  infiltrated  by  enormous  and  appalling  growths  of  micrococci. 
The  poisonous  ichor  or  ptomaine,  the  chemical  resultant  of  the 
decomposition  induced  by  the  proliferating  micro-organisms,  is 
produced  in  quantities  measured  only  by  the  activity  of  the 
growths  of  the  micro-organisms,  and  is  absorbed  rapidly  into 
the  blood,  and  in  such  amount  that  but  a  few  hours  are  needed 
for  such  a  degree  of  blood  poisoning  to  be  effected  that  death  is 
the  result. 

The  case  in  question  is  seen  to  have  had,  in  an  unusual  de- 
gree, all  the  conditions  needful  for  the  development  of  the 
greatest  activity  of  invading  micro-organisms — general  resisting 
power  at  a  low  ebb ;  local  tissue  resisting  power  undermined  by 
previous  disease ;  traumatism  great  and  prolonged ;  a  hospital 
atmosphere  likely  to  contain  active  germs.  It  is  obvious  that, 
in  other  cases  in  which  less  favoring  conditions  exist,  every 
gradation,  both  of  the  local  and  general  toxic  manifestation,  may 
be  produced,  so  that  in  slight  irritation  and  transient  fever,  in 
phlegmonous  inflammations,  early  bounded  by  the  formation  of 
a  wall  of  granulation  tissue,  in  diffuse  inflammation  with  spread- 
ing gangrene  and  advancing  venous  thrombosis,  as  well  as  in 


the  instance  in  which  profound  and  rapid  general  intoxication 
is  produced,  with  but  slight  local  symptoms,  we  have  an  expres- 
sion of  the  result  of  the  same  disturbing  agent.  TVhile  it  is  true 
that  the  development  of  these  effects  does  not  necessarily  depend 
upon  the  presence  of  veins  in  the  wounds  thus  attacked,  yet  a 
frequent  connection  between  veins  and  the  more  severe  grades 
of  this  tissue  poisoning  results  from  the  readiness  with  which 
the  connective  tissue  which  ensheaths  the  veins  permits  the 
progressive  invasion  of  micro-organisms,  and  from  the  fact  that 
the  resulting  periphlebitis  determines  the  formation  of  coagnla 
in  the  involved  vein  which,  in  their  turn,  are  likely  to  be  speed- 
ily invaded  by  micro-organisms  and  become  converted  into  poi- 
son depots,  from  which  ptomaines,  pus,  and  emboli  are  discharged 
directly  into  the  circulation. 

The  question  whether  the  application  of  a  ligature  to  a  vein 
is  in  itself  the  source  of  any  additional  hazard  in  any  given  case 
becomes  susceptible  of  a  more  definite  answer  in  the  light  of 
the  more  definite  knowledge  to  which  we  have  attained  as  to 
the  pathology  of  the  disturbances  which  complicate  wounds.  It 
lias  been  seen  to  how  different  a  conclusion  a  simple  appeal  to 
experience  has  led  different  observers,  these  conclusions  vary- 
ing from  the  extreme  represented  by  Gross,  that  "  the  danger 
of  ligating  veins  is  in  great  degree  if  not  entirely  unfounded,"  to 
that  represented  by  Chassaignac,  that  "hgation  is  one  of  the 
most  dangerous  operations  of  surgery."  A  more  satisfactory 
result  will  be  reached  by  an  analysis  of  the  particular  conditions 
which  the  presence  of  a  ligature  upon  a  vein  introduces  into  a 
wound,  and  by  a  consideration  of  the  effects  of  such  conditions 
upon  its  repair. 

The  introduction  of  the  antiseptic  animal  ligature  has  modi- 
fied so  greatly  the  conditions  which  attend  a  ligature,  in  those 
cases  in  which  it  is  used,  that  a  discussion  of  the  effects  of  the 
ligature  demands  a  separate  consideration  of  the  simple  unpre- 
pared thread  and  of  the  antiseptic  animal  ligature. 

The  doctrine  that  the  tunics  of  a  vein  possess  a  special  intol- 
erance, that  renders  them  liable  to  destructive  inflammation 
more  quickly  and  upon  less  irritation  than  other  tissues,  has  re- 
ceived abundant  refutation,  and  deserves  mention  simply  as  a 
matter  of  historical  interest. 

The  effect  of  the  mere  constriction  of  the  vessel  by  the  liga- 
ture does  not  introduce  new  dangers  into  the  wound.  What 
these  effects  are,  the  use  of  antiseptic  ligatures  has  enabled  us 
to  determine,  and  their  discussion  will  be  in  order  more  particu- 
larly in  connection  with  the  consideration  of  the  effects  of  such 
ligatures.  It  is,  therefore,  among  the  indirect  effects  of  a  liga- 
ture that  conditions  of  importance,  if  there  be  any,  are  to  bo 
found.  These  indirect  effects  are  purely  those  produced  by  the 
prolonged  sojourn  of  the  ligature  in  the  tissues.  Whenever  the 
traditional  ligature  is  applied,  the  constricting  thread  is  an  irri- 
tating foreign  body  in  the  wound,  and  invariably  excites  along 
its  track  an  inflammation  which  persists  until  its  removal  is 
permitted  by  the  division,  by  ulceration,  of  the  walls  of  the  con- 
stricted vein — a  period  of  time  extending  upon  an  average  from 
one  to  two  weeks,  according  to  the  size  of  the  vein.  By  pre- 
venfing  union  by  first  intention,  the  ligature  favors  the  entrance 
and  development  of  atmospheric  germs  during  the  entire  time 
that  it  keeps  the  wound  open ;  and,  saturated  with  the  secre- 
tions of  the  suppurating  sinus  whidi  it  creates,  it  becomes  the 
best  of  mediums  for  transmitting  micro-organisms  to  the  deepest 
part  of  the  wound.  The  irritation  of  its  presence  puts  an  addi- 
tional strain  upon  the  resisting  power  of  the  tissues  among 
which  it  lies,  and  to  this  extent  lessens  their  ability  to  resist 
the  invasion  of  the  micro-organisms  that  may  at  any  time  find 
access  to  them. 

The  result  of  a  failure  of  the  tissues  to  resist  such  invasion 
of  micro-organisms  has  already  been  dwelt  upon,  and  the  rela- 
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tionof  cause  and  effect  which  they  bear  to  diffuse  periiihkOjitis 
and  to  septiosBmia  shown. 

The  conditions  thus  enumerated  which  attend  tlie  presence 
of  an  ordinary  ligature,  when  viewed  in  the  light  of  present 
knowledge  as  to  the  agencies  by  which  wound  disturbances  are 
caused,  certainly  Justify  a  dread  of  ligation  as  a  haemostatic 
agent  in  venous  hasmorrhage,  and  make  more  emphatic  the 
cautions  as  to  its  use.  That  in  the  gre.it  majority  of  cases  the 
amount  of  disturbance  resulting  from  the  ligature  should  be 
limited  to  a  circumscribed  inflammation  which  simply  mats  to- 
gether the  tissues  adjacent  to  the  ligature,  is  but  another  evi- 
dence of  the  extent  of  the  natural  resisting  power  inherent  in 
healthy  living  tissues.  It  is  in  those  cases  in  which  defects  of 
resisting  power  e.\ists,  as  notably  in  tissues  whose  nutrition  has 
been  interfered  with  by  the  varicosity  of  their  veins,  that  the 
full  effects  of  the  conditions  determined  by  the  ligature  would 
be  developed. 

But  these  considerations  as  to  the  source  of  wound  disturb- 
ance, and  their  relation  to  serious  complications  after  vein 
wounds,  show  the  importance  of  eliminating  them,  not  only  in 
cases  where  veins  already  diseased  exist,  but  also  in  all  cases  in 
which  vein  wounds  demand  special  means  for  the  control  of 
heemorrliage.  The  importance  of  protecting  such  wounds  from 
further  irritation,  and  from  becoming  the  seat  of  multiplying 
micro-organisms,  makes  of  great  importance  the  search  for  a 
substitute  for  the  ordinai'y  hgature. 

The  acupressure  of  Simpson  and  the  forcipressure  of  P6an 
both  present  great  advantages  over  the  common  ligature  as  meth- 
ods for  controlling  venous  haamorrhage,  and  few  conditions  will 
be  found  in  which  one  or  other  of  them  may  not  be  substituted 
for  the  ligature.  The  retention  of  the  compressing  needle  or 
forceps  is  rarely  necessary  for  a  longer  period  than  a  few  hour.-i. 
Their  smooth  metallic  surfaces  do  not  irritate  the  wound,  and 
their  early  withdrawal  removes  any  obstacle  to  union  by  first 
intention  that  they  might  possibly  have  caused  during  their  resi- 
dence in  the  wound.  In  my  paper  of  last  year,  already  referred 
to,  I  reported  a  case  in  which  permanent  closure  of  a  lateral 
wound  in  the  internal  jugular  vein  was  accomplished  by  the 
application  of  a  hasmostatic  forceps,  and  its  retention  for  a 
little  more  than  twenty-four  hours.  In  most  cases,  as  in  wounds 
of  veins  in  the  axilla  or  in  the  neck,  in  operations  in  those  re- 
gions I  have  been  able  to  remove  them  in  a  much  shorter  time. 

In  dealing  with  wounded  veins,  as  acupressure  needles  and 
li:oniostatic  forceps  excel  the  ordinary  ligatures,  so  they,  in  turn, 
are  excc41ed  by  the  aninuil  ligature  and  the  antiseptic  methods 
by  which,  with  a  perfect  hromostatic,  easily  and  universally 
applicable,  that  provokes  no  irritation  by  its  presence  in  the 
tissues,  and  that  is  spontaneously  removed  by  absor|ition  when 
no  longer  needed,  security  is  also  guaranteed  against  the  access 
of  micro-organisms  that  might  disturb  repair.  Hy  the  use  of 
the  antiseptic  animal  ligature  it  becomes  possible  to  avoid  the 
sources  of  disturbance  that  have  thus  far  been  recognized  in 
wounds  involving  veins,  and  thus  to  bani.sh  almost  completely 
inflammatory  and  septicEemic  complications  from  the  phenome- 
na that  attend  the  ligation  of  veins. 

But  one  possible  objection  presents  itself  to  the  use  of  an 
unirrit.ating  absorbable  thread — viz.,  that  its  application  may  not 
bo  suffi<iiont  to  provoke  the  etl'usion  of  the  amount  of  plastic 
material  necessiiry  for  securing  the  permanent  adhesion  of  the 
vein  walls  at  the  point  of  constriction.  Such  an  objection,  how- 
over,  has  not  thus  far  been  sujjported  by  clinical  exiierience. 
In  connection  with  this,  experience  and  experimental  inquiry 
into  the  method  by  which  obliteration  of  a  vein  is  accomplished 
without  the  aid  of  a  thrombus  or  of  an  irritating  ligature  would 
be  of  impoitance.  For  the  purpose  of  such  a  study  I  made  a 
number  of  experiments  during  the  past  year  upon  goats.    Those 


experiments  included  three  ligations  of  the  internal  jugular  vein 
and  two  of  the  femoral  vein.  I  was  assisted  in  them  by  my 
friends,  Drs.  Fowler,  .1.  H.  Hunt,  and  .1.  E.  Pilcher.  Antiseptic 
catgut  was  used  as  the  ligature  in  each,  and  the  operation  was 
done  with  antiseptic  precautions.  Union  by  first  intention  of 
the  operation  wound  was  secured  in  each  instance.  As  the  re- 
sult of  these  operations,  I  secured  specimens  illustrating  the 
condition  of  repair  upon  the  second,  fourth,  ninth,  fourteenth, 
and  twenty-fourth  days  after  ligation.  These  specimens  were 
prepared  for  microscopical  examination  by  Dr.  Hunt,  who  made 
sections  of  the  frozen  fresh  specimens,  which  were  then  stained 
with  hsematoxylin  and  cosine,  and  mounted  in  damar.  In  the 
interpretation  of  these  preparations  I  have  been  able  to  obtain 
the  skilled  opinion  of  Dr.  E.  O.  Shakespeare,  of  Philadel[)hia, 
who  finds  that  in  them  the  tissue  cells  of  the  tunica  interna  are 
seen  to  have  undergone  marked  proliferation,  the  activity  of 
this  proliferation  being  greater  as  the  point  where  the  vein 
walls  are  constricted  and  approximated  by  the  ligature  is  ap- 
proached. By  the  accumulation  and  confluence  of  the  mass  of 
cells  in  the  cul-de-sac,  formed  by  the  vein  constriction,  oblitera- 
tion of  the  lumen  of  the  vein  is  accomplished,  this  oblitera- 
tion being  perfected  and  made  permanent  by  the  subsequent 
extension  of  capillaries  into  it,  and  its  transformation  into  con- 
nective tissue.  Keferenee  to  these  experiments,  together  with 
diagrams  illustrating  this  proliferation  of  the  tunica  interna, 
will  be  found  in  a  report  of  the  lecture  of  Dr.  Shakespeare, 
on  "  Inflammation  in  the  Blood-vessels,"  delivered  before  the 
College  of  Physicians  of  Philadelphia,  1882,  and  published  in 
the  "  Medical  News,"  May  20,  1882,  p.  539. 

In  none  of  these  experim«nts  did  a  thrombus  form  on  either 
side  of  the  ligature  except  in  one  case,  in  which,  after  having 
applied  one  ligature,  I  applied  a  second  one  to  the  swollen  vein 
above,  a  little  more  than  an  inch  distant.  The  part  of  the  vein 
between  the  two  lig.atures  having  been  left  filled  with  blood,  I 
thus  obtained  a  thrombus.  This  specimen  was  removed  on  the 
ninth  day.  It  seemed  to  illustrate  the  conditions  of  repair  in 
the  absence  of  a  clot  on  the  one  side  of  the  ligature,  and  in  its 
presence  on  the  other  side.  On  this  latter  side  the  clot  has  sim- 
ply seemed  to  be  an  unirrit.ating  injecting  material  by  which  the 
vein  is  distended  and  the  study  of  the  conditions  presented  by 
the  vessel  is  facilitated,  without  otherwise  modifying  the  char- 
acter of  the  reparative  process.  The  clot  plays  here,  as  in  any 
other  wound  in  which  blood  has  been  etTusod,  and  in  which  it 
has  been  protected  from  the  access  of  destructive  micro-organ- 
isms, simjjly  the  part  of  an  unirritating  foreign  substance,  me- 
chanically distending  the  parts  among  which  it  is  ditfused,  until 
it  shall  be  inv.aded  and  appropriated  by  active  cells  from  the  ad- 
jacent tissue. 

The  ligatures  still  remained  unchanged  in  all  the  specimens, 
the  chromic  gut,  which  was  used  in  the  first  two  experiments 
and  the  long-kept  carbolized  gut  (three  years  in  carbolized  oil), 
which  was  used  in  the  last  three  experiments,  not  being  readily 
acted  upon  by  the  tissues.  Though  the  ligatures  were  thus 
made  less  absorbable,  the  tissues  in  which  they  were  imbedded 
showed  no  irritation  from  their  presence. 

A  plain  conclusion  from  these  considerations  as  to  the  char- 
acter of  the  process  determined  by  the  application  of  a  ligature 
to  a  vein,  is  that  the  obliteration  of  the  lumen  of  the  vessel  is  a 
secondary  effect  of  reparative  changes  which  have,  as  their 
first  object,  the  restoration  of  functions  in  parts  whose  nutri- 
tion has  been  disturbed  by  the  original  application  of  the  liga- 
ture. The  simple  fact  is  that  the  agent  which  has  disturbed  the 
nutrition  of  the  tunica  interna,  and  provoked  a  more  active 
metamorphosis  and  proliferation  of  its  cell  elements,  has  at  the 
same  time  held  the  vein  walls  in  coaptation  until  the  confluence 
of  the  plastic  material  from  the  constricted  vein  walls  haa  be- 
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come  sufficient  in  amount  and  tenacity  to  permanently  unite 
tliem  togetlier.  Essentially,  the  process  is  that  of  the  formation 
of  a  cicatrix,  and  in  its  course  the  ligature  plays  the  same  part 
as  does  the  suture  in  ordinary  wounds — that  of  maintaining  co- 
aptation of  the  wounded  structures  until  firm  adhesion  is  se- 
cured. We  see  in  this,  also,  the  same  process  as  that  by  which 
a  simple  lateral  slit  in  the  vein  wall  may  be  repaired  without 
obstruction  to  the  current  of  bloud  through  the  vessel,  the 
edges  of  the  slit  themselves  furnishing  the  material  for  its  re- 
pair, the  amount  of  which  material,  if  only  further  irritation  or 
traumatism  he  withheld,  being  strictly  limited  to  the  repai-ative 
needs  of  the  injured  structures. 

These  conclusions  as  to  the  proce.ss  of  repair  after  ligation 
of  veins  with  unirritatiiig  ligatures  find  an  important  practical 
application  in  the  consideration  of  the  propriety  of  substitut- 
ing a  lateral  ligature,  or  a  lateral  suture,  for  ligatures  encircling 
the  entire  vessel  in  the  treatment  of  wounds  involving  but  a 
portion  of  the  side  walls  of  a  great  vein. 

It  will  be  remembered  how  positive  was  the  condemnation 
of  the  lateral  ligature  expressed  both  by  Professor  S.  D.  Gross 
and  by  Professor  S.  W.  Gross  in  the  Philadelphia  discussion.  I 
find  that  Malgaigne  ("M6decine  operatoire,"  ed.  1861,  p.  114) 
also  strongly  condemns  it,  saying  that  "  the  lateral  ligature  will  be 
an  operation  for  ever  to  be  condemned,"  and  that  "  for  very  ex- 
tensive wounds  of  venous  trunks,  where  compression  is  insuffi- 
cient, the  only  resource  is  the  ordinary  ligature."  Malgaigne's 
objection,  however,  was  founded  on  the  erroneous  idea  that 
permanent  haamostasis  after  a  vein  wound  depended  upon  the 
formation  of  a  clot  sufficient  to  occlude  the  entire  lumen  of 
the  wounded  vessel,  and  that,  inasmuch  as  the  lateral  ligatures 
in  some  cases  might  fail  to  provoke  the  formation  of  such  a 
clot,  in  such  cases,  where  the  ligature  came  away,  secondary 
hsemorrhage  would  he  inevitable. 

The  objection  of  Professor  Gross  is  based  upon  the  statistical 
statement  that,  of  thirteen  instances  in  which  the  lateral  liga- 
ture had  been  applied,  four  proved  fatal  from  secondary  hoemor- 
rhage,  a  source  of  danger  of  rare  occurrence  when  a  vein  is 
ligated  in  its  continuity.  Such  a  record  of  disasters,  in  his  opin- 
ion, outweighs  any  advantages  that  might  be  supposed  to  be 
gained  by  lateral  ligatures,  and  makes  its  use  unjustifiable. 

It  is  to  be  borne  in  mind,  however,  that  this  record  of  dis 
asters  is  a  record  of  results  from  the  use  of  the  ordinary  liga- 
ture. Reference  to  what  has  already  been  said  as  to  the  con- 
ditions which  the  use  of  such  ligature  introduces  into  the  repair 
of  a  wounded  vein  will  be  found  to  give  ample  explanation  of 
the  frequency  of  secondary  haimorrhage  after  its  use  as  a  lat- 
eral ligature.  The  introduction  of  the  antiseptic  animal  liga- 
ture, however,  which  may  be  cut  short,  and  over  which  speedy 
union  of  the  wound  by  first  intention  may  be  secured,  places 
the  subject  of  lateral  ligature  upon  an  entirely  difl'ereut  basis. 
The  tissues  of  the  puckered  side  wall  of  the  vein,  where  they 
are  grasped  by  the  ligature,  are  placed  in  the  same  condition  as 
that  already  described  as  characterizing  veins  ligated  in  their 
continuity.  No  thrombosis  is  required,  nor  formed,  by  its  in- 
sufficiency or  its  disintegration,  to  become  a  source  of  danger. 
There  is  no  ulcerative  process  to  extend  unduly  and  to  leave  an 
opening  in  the  vein  wall  when  the  ligature  comes  away.  That 
the  process  of  the  formation  and  complete  organization  of  the 
plastic  material  that  fills  in  and  effaces  the  irregularity  produced 
by  the  application  of  the  ligature  should  proceed  undisturbed  to 
its  conclusion,  demands  simply  that  the  general  precautions  for 
securing  wound  repairs  are  observed.  The  hgature  acts  as  an 
unirritating  re-enforcement  that  prevents  the  rupture  of  this 
new  tissue  during  the  yielding  period  of  its  history,  and  itself 
finally  ia  disintegrated  and  is  removed  in  the  ordinary  tissue 
changes  of   the   part.    Practiced   with   the   antiseptic   animal 


ligature,  lateral  ligature,  therefore,  promises  to  be  a  justifiable 
and  valuable  means  of  treatment  in  wounds  of  the  lateral  walls 
of  veins. 

Lateral  suture  suggests  itself  as  a  resource  in  long  hnear 
wounds  of  the  side  walls  of  large  veins.  It  would  be  simply  a 
modification  of  the  lateral  ligature,  and  the  same  cons-iderations 
would  be  applicable  to  it.  I  believe  it  to  be  practicable,  and 
can  conceive  of  conditions  in  which  it  would  be  a  resource  of 
great  value. 

Dr.  Post  remarked,  concerning  the  ligation  of  veins  in  stumps 
after  amputation,  that  he  had  been  accustomed  to  do  so  without 
hesitation,  and  had  not  known  any  injurious  consequences  to 
follow.  He  had  had  one  case  in  which  he  tied  the  primitive 
carotid  artery  for  a  large  telangiectasis  involving  one  side  of 
the  face.  Tiie  patient  died  with  symptoms  of  pyaemia.  Al- 
though the  jugular  vein  was  not  exposed,  there  was  found  at 
the  autopsy  thrombosis  of  that  vessel  and  embolic  inflammation 
of  the  lung.  The  vein  also  contained  a  phlebolite.  He  had 
also  met  with  one  fatal  case  of  phlebitis  following  the  use  of 
pins  in  the  treatment  of  varicose  veins  of  the  thigh. 

Dr.  Geestee  had  applied  the  lateral  ligature  to  the  internal 
jugular  vein  in  a  case  of  multiple  lymphoma  of  the  neck.  A 
row  of  catgut  ligatures  was  applied  to  a  longitudinal  slit,  and 
primary  union  followed  the  operation.  He  had  also  ligated  the 
internal  jugular  vein  in  the  course  of  exsection  of  tumors  of 
the  neck  in  four  instances.  In  some  of  these  cases  he  applied 
simply  a  double  ligature.  In  two  instances,  however,  he  was 
obliged  to  exsect  considerable  portions  of  the  vessel,  and  in  one 
case  death  followed  exsection  very  shortly.  The  case  was  one 
of  those  where  it  is  impossible  to  determine  whether  death 
was  caused  by  incipient  acute  septictemia  or  shock.  Post  mor- 
tem was  made,  but  it  did  not  reveal  any  positive  evidence  as  to 
the  cause  of  death.  The  central  portion  of  the  vein  did  not 
show  any  septic  changes  which  could  serve  to  explain  the  ter- 
mination of  the  case. 

In  one  case  he  had  exsected  a  very  large  venous  plexus,  situ- 
ated near  the  scroto-femoral  fold,  mainly  on  the  inner  surface 
of  the  thigh,  in  a  powerful  young  baker,  who  was  prevented 
from  attending  to  his  daily  business  on  account  of  the  severe 
pain  which  the  growth  produced.  It  was  a  convolution  of  vari- 
cose veins,  some  of  them  very  large,  covering  an  area  of  about 
ten  square  inches.  In  that  case  he  removed  the  entire  mass, 
and  proceeded  as  in  the  exsection  of  a  very  vascular  tumor,  ap- 
plying double  ligatures,  about  sixty  in  number,  and  cutting  the 
vessels  between  them.  Some  of  the  branches  of  the  vessels 
penetrated  through  the  fascia  into  the  muscular  structure,  and 
were  removed  with  portions  of  connective  tissue  and  of  muscle 
en  masse.  Union  by  first  intention  occurred  in  this  case,  and 
no  further  trouble  was  experienced.  The  chromicized  catgut 
ligature  was  employed. 

Dr.  Lange  referred  to  a  case  already  reported  to  the  society, 
in  which  he  applied  the  lateral  ligattn-e  to  the  internal  jugular 
vein,  accidentally  opened  in  the  attempt  to  tie  the  coumion 
carotid  artery  for  secondary  hsemorrhage.  In  that  instance  air 
entered  the  vein.  The  ligature  used  was  antiseptic  silk.  Re- 
covery took  place,  and  he  subsequently  presented  the  patient 
to  the  society. 

Vesical  Calcdlus  with  a  Piece  of  Silvee  Wire  foe  a  Nu- 
OLEHS. — Dr.  J.  C.  Hutchison  presented  a  vesical  calculus  re- 
moved from  a  boy  fifteen  years  of  age,  and  upon  whom  he  had 
operated  ten  years  ago  for  stone  in  the  bladder.  The  first  op- 
eration was  that  of  median  lithotomy,  in  which  he  wounded 
the  rectum;  a  rectal  fistula  followed,  and  continued  up  to  the 
time  of  the  second  operation.  He  made  several  attempts  to 
close  the  fistula,  twice  by  inserting  silver-wire  sutures,  two  or 
three  times  by  toucljing  the  margins  of  the  fistulous  opening 
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with  nitric  acid,  but  in  all  instances  unsnccessfully.  The  last 
attempt  to  close  the  fistula  by  sutures  was  about  a  year  and  a 
half  ago.  The  case  was  left  under  the  charge  of  the  house  sur- 
geon, who  was  requested  to  remove  the  sutures  at  a  certaiu 
time,  and  he  did  so.  The  boy,  however,  was  never  cofmortable 
after  the  operation,  but  always  complained  more  or  less  of  pain 
in  the  bladder.  The  urine  continued  to  pass  through  the  rec- 
tum, but  the  opening  was  very  sninll.  On  the  1st  of  February 
last  Dr.  Hutchison  examined  the  bladder  very  carefully  with 
the  sound,  symptoms  of  stone  having  presented  themselves, 
and  detected  a  calculus.  On  the  following  day  he  performed 
the  medio-bilateral  operation,  and  found  the  stone  adherent  to 
the  posterior  part  of  the  bladder  so  firmly  that  he  was  unable 
to  detach  it  with  his  finger,  but,  by  taking  a  piece  of  flexible 
wire  and  making  a  loop,  he_was  able  to  remove  it.  On  examin- 
ing it,  he  found  the  nucleus  was  a  piece  of  silver  wire. 

The  interesting  features  in  the  case  were,  first,  the  wound 
of  the  rectum,  not  a  common  accident  in  lithotomy;  second, 
the  difficulty  in  closing  the  fistula  ;  third,  the  accident  of  drop- 
ping a^suture  into  the  bladder  which  formed  the  nucleus  of  the 
calculus ;  fourth,  the  ditHculty  of  detaching  the  stone  from  the 
wall  of  the  bladder  at  the  time  of  the  operation.  After  the 
last  operation  the  perineal  wound  was  kept  open  for  twelve 
days,  and  the  edges  of  tlie  fistula  were  again  touched  with  nitric 
acid.  The  wound  was  kept  open  by  introducing  a  catheter 
through  it,  allowing  the  tip  of  the  instrument  to  remain  just  in 
the  neck  of  the  bladder,  pushing  it  forward  occasionally  to 
withdraw  the  urine.  This  was  done  with  the  hope  that  the 
fistula  might  close,  and  he  was  of  the  opinion  that  union  had 
taken  place. 

Dr.  Post  mentioned  that  Dr.  Kearny  Rogers  operated  a  large 
number  of  limes  for  vesical  calculus,  and  frequently  wounded 
the  rectum,  but  no  bad  results  folloH'ed  in  any  of  his  cases. 

Dr.  BiiiDDoN  remarked  that  wounding  the  rectum  was  not 
so  infrequent  as  was  generally  supposed.  It  had  occurred  once 
to  him  in  eighteen  lithotomies. 

The  President  remarked  that  wounding  of  the  rectum  with 
the  median  operation  was  quite  unusual.  He  liad  operated  by 
the  median  operation  some  thirty-four  or  thirty-six  times,  and 
had  never  had  an  accident  of  that  kind. 

Dr.  IluToiiisoN  remarked  that  this  was  the  only  case  in 
which  ho  had  performed  the  median  0|)eration. 

OsTEo-SARcoMA  OF  THE  TiiKiii. — Dr.  PosT  remarked  that 
an  interesting  feature  in  the  ease  which  he  reported  at  the  last 
meeting  was  tliat  a  week  after  the  operation  there  was  an  active 
pulsation  in  the  femoral  artery  from  the  groin  downward  to  the 
point  whore  the  vessel  bifurcates.  Below  that  point,  the  pa- 
tient's limb  being  very  thin,  he  was  able  to  trace  the  vessel  dis- 
tinctly as  a  hard  cord,  nearly  as  large  as  the  little  finger,  and 
evidently  filled  with  a  coagulum. 

A  STATED  meeting  was  held  March  13,  188:3,  T.  M.  Mahkok, 
M.  D.,  President,  in  the  chair. 

Suturing  op  the  Divided  Ends  ok  Extensor  Tendo.vs  in 
THE  Forearm. — Dr.  F.  Lanoe  presented  a  lady  patient  who, 
about  two  months  ago,  fell  from  a  considerable  height,  and 
struck  again.st  a  china  umbrella  stand,  cutting  the  tendons  of 
the  extensor  muscles  of  tlie  left  forearm.  He  saw  the  patient 
two  week.s  afterward,  when  the  wound  was  almost  healed,  and 
there  was  extensor  i)aralysis  involving  the  third  and  fourtli 
fingers,  only  the  last  two  joints  moving  through  the  action  of 
the  interossei.  About  four  weeks  ago  Dr.  Lange  make  a  longi- 
tudinal incision,  and  found  that  three  of  the  extensor  tendons 
had  been  divided,  namely,  those  belonging  to  the  third  and 
fourth  fingers,  and  to  the  index  finger.  The  extensor  indicia 
proprius  was  not  injured,  for  the  ncliun  of  the  index  existed. 


The  divided  tendons  of  the  extensors  were  separated  to  a  dis- 
tance of  almost  one  inch  and  a  half.  They  were  brought  to- 
gether and  sutured  with  antiseptic  silk.  The  hand  was  then 
put  in  a  position  of  superextension,  and  an  antiseptic  dressing 
applied.  The  sutures  were  removed  at  the  end  of  one  week. 
The  result  was  that  the  movements  of  the  fingers  could  already 
be  quite  .satisfactorily  performed,  and  it  was  probable  that  im- 
provement would  still  continue. 

Sl'l'RA-OONDYLOlD  FbACTURE    OF   THE  IlrMERUS    WITH  ISJTBy 

OF  THE  Median  Neeve.  Operation. — Dr.  Lanoe  also  presented 
a  girl  eight  years  old,  who,  in  August  last,  received  a  supra- 
condyloid  fracture  of  the  left  humerus  from  a  fall  of  three  or 
four  feet,  and  striking  the  arm  against  a  beam.  A  dressing  was 
applied,  which  she  wore  for  some  time,  but  during  the  third 
week,  according  to  the  mother's  statement,  painful  contraction 
of  the  fingers  and  wrist  occurred.  At  that  time  forcible  trac- 
tions seemed  to  have  been  made,  but  the  pain  did  not  cease, 
neither  the  contraction,  but,  on  the  contrary,  the  hand  became 
more  and  more  contracted  and  paralyzed,  and  finally  quite  use- 
less. From  the  time  of  the  receipt  of  the  injury  she  had  com- 
plained of  some  pain  at  the  site  of  the  fracture.  She  came  to 
New  York  about  the  middle  of  December,  at  which  time  the 
wrist  and  fingers  were  flexed  to  their  utmost,  and  the  move- 
ments of  the  fingers  wore  very  slight  indeed.  Only  slight 
movement  of  the  first  ))halanges  and  of  the  wrist  could  be 
made.  Every  attempt  to  stretch  the  parts  was  followed  by  in- 
tense pain,  especially  at  the  site  of  the  fracture,  where  there 
could  be  distinctly  felt  a  sharp  protruding  edge  of  bone,  and 
between  the  fragments  there  seemed  to  be  a  sensitive  cord 
which  Dr.  I.ange  thought  might  be  the  median  nerve,  but  this 
u  bsequently  proved  to  be  an  erroneous  assumption.  The  move- 
ments in  the  elbow  joint  were  restricted  to  an  angle  of  about 
twenty  degrees.  There  was  paralysis  of  sensibility  in  the  region 
of  the  median  and  the  radial  nerves  and  entire  absence  of  elec- 
tric irritability.  Dr.  Lange  recommended  at  first  electricity, 
massage,  and  active  and  passive  movements.  This  treatment 
was  given  for  about  six  weeks,  at  first  with  some  marked  suc- 
cess. After  several  weeks,  however,  the  progress  ceased,  and 
the  pain  at  the  site  of  the  fracture  persisted.  Dr.  Lange  then 
proposed  an  operation,  assuming  that  the  nerve  at  the  point  of 
fracture  was  irritated  by  the  callous  and  adiiesions,  and  at  that 
time  Dr.  Sands  saw  the  patient  in  consultation  and  api)roved  of 
the  propo.^ed  procedure.  About  four  weeks  ago  Dr.  Lange  cut 
down  on  the  inside  of  the  elbow  joint  against  the  protruding 
fragment,  and  found  the  following  relations  :  The  median  nerve 
ran  in  front  of  the  sharp  edge  of  the  bone  in  an  angle,  and  at 
that  point  was  somewhat  flattened.  Above  that  point  it  was 
somewhat  swollen  and  thickened.  The  spindle-like  swelling 
which  he  felt  before  the  operation  was  a  mass  of  muscular  fiber 
belonging  to  the  brachialis  internus.  He  loosened  the  nerve, 
excised  the  protruding  fragment  of  bone,  and  since  that  time 
there  had  been  decided  imi)rovement,  both  with  regard  to  the 
facility  of  movements  of  the  fingers  and  the  use  of  the  band. 
The  strength  of  the  muscles  which  are  supplied  by  the  median 
nerve  had  not  improved  very  much,  and  yet  it  seemed  as  if  the 
cramped  condition  which  existed  in  the  flexor  muscles  was 
steadily  decreasing.  It  seemed,  also,  th.it  the  extensor  muscles 
had  become  more  active  since  the  operation.  There  was  one 
interesting  point,  namely,  that  since  the  operation  an  entirely 
dirterent  and  more  normal  form  of  nail  was  growing,  and  there 
were  ridges  on  all  of  the  naiis  alike,  marking  the  parts  of  the 
nail  before  the  operation  from  those  after  it.  The  color  and 
temperature  of  the  skin  had  also  markedly  improved.  Having 
been  of  a  pale  bluish  before  the  operation,  it  was  now  of  a 
more  rosy  tint.  The  temperature  of  the  hand  had  become 
normal. 
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Dr.  C.  T.  PooES  then  read  a  paper  entitled  Some  Expebi- 
BNOE  IN  Excision  of  the  Hip  Joint.  I  do  not  think  that  I  have 
anything  new  to  offer  in  regard  to  excision  of  the  hip  joint. 
The  object  of  this  paper  is  simply  to  call  out  discussion. 

As  far  as  my  experience  goes,  suppurative  disease  of  this 
joint  has  its  origin  in  an  osteitis,  or  osteomyelitis,  as  it  is  some- 
times called,  of  the  head  of  the  bone,  the  articular  cavity  being 
involved  secondarily.  This  paper  is  based  on  the  experience  in 
eighteen  cases  of  excision  occurring  among  the  poorer  classes 
and  in  hospital  practice.  They  are  not,  therefore,  to  be  com- 
pared with  cases  occurring  among  the  better  classes. 

Ten  cases  occurred  in  girls  and  eight  in  boys;  the  youngest 
was  two  and  a  half,  the  oldest  was  fourteen  years-of  age.  The 
disease  had  lasted  for  from  two  to  sixteen  years.  Many  of  the 
patients  had  been  under  strict  mechanical  treatment  from  one 
to  four  years  without  any  effect  on  the  course  of  the  disease. 
Abscesses  continued  to  form  and  discharge,  so  that  in  not  a  few 
patients  the  thigh  and  gluteal  region  were  riddled  with  openings, 
from  which  pus  continually  flowed,  while  in  others  only  one 
opening  had  formed.  Excision  was  performed  in  all  cases  in 
the  same  way,  with  a  long  incision  over  the  trochanter  major. 
The  tissues  were  separated  from  the  bone  and  the  head  was  re- 
moved, in  thirteen  cases  above  the  trochanter  minor,  and  in  five 
below  that  point ;  in  four  cases,  after  some  months  the  end  of  the 
femur  was  excised. 

The  pathological  conditions  underlying  the  external  symp- 
toms mentioned  above  were  as  follows:  In  seven  cases  the  dis- 
ease was  confined  to  the  head  of  the  bone,  the  shaft  appearing 
healthy.  In  all  these  cases  the  cartilage  had  entirely  disap- 
peared, and  in  most  the  head  was  represented  by  tubercles,  or 
lay  loose  in  the  cavity  of  the  acetabulum.  The  shaft  was  dis- 
eased in  eleven  cases.  By  this  I  mean  that  the  central  cavity 
was  enlarged  at  the  expense  of  the  compact  tissue,  so  as  in  many 
cases  to  admit  the  finger.  The  external  shell  had  in  many  places 
a  wonn-eaten  appearance.  The  bone  was  of  dark  color,  and  so 
soft  that  a  probe  could  be  easily  made  to  perforate  it.  In  a  few 
cases  the  cavity  was  filled  with  pus.  The  periosteum  did  not 
appear  much  thickened,  but  was  easily  separated  from  the  shaft. 
The  floor  of  the  acetabulum  was  more  or  less  diseased  in  all  of 
the  cases.  It  was  perforated  in  four.  It  was  extensively  dis- 
eased in  its  upper  and  posterior  border  in  nine;  in  two  cases  I 
have  seen  a  perforation  of  the  upper  wall  opening  on  to  the 
dorsum  of  the  ilium,  the  external  edge  forming  a  bridge  over  it. 
In  one  case  there  was  extensive  disease  of  the  pelvic  bones.  In 
short,  they  were  all  cases  of  advanced  disease,  and  the  patljo- 
logica!  conditions  such  as,  in  other  joints,  would  call  for  excision. 

The  result  in  these  eighteen  cases  was  as  follows:  Two  are 
still  in  the  hospital,  leaving  sixteen  to  be  accounted  for.  Of 
these,  eleven  died  and  five  recovered — about  thirty-two  per 
cent.  The  causes  of  death  were,  from  pure  exhaustion,  one; 
tubercular  meningitis,  one  ;  septicfemia,  one  ;  phthisis,  one  ; 
amyloid  degeneration,  seven.  In  one  of  these  cases  the  wound 
had  entirely  closed  at  the  time  of  death.  Death  did  not  take 
place  in  these  cases  for  some  time  after  the  operation,  varying 
from  two  montlis  to  four  years.  The  immediate  effect  of  the 
excision  in  these  cases  was  an  improvement  in  aU  respects.  The 
patients  were  free  from  pain,  increased  in  flesh,  had  normal 
temperature,  and  in  most  of  them  were  able  to  be  about.  But 
the  wound  never  entirely  closed  except  in  one  case.  Sometimes 
only  a  small  sinus  was  left.  After  a  time,  an  examination  with 
the  probe  or  finger  revealed  the  upper  end  of  the  femur  bare 
and  rough,  unhealthy  granulations  growing  from  its  cavity,  and 
an  examination  of  the  abdomen  in  many  showed  enlargment  of 
the  liver  and  disease  of  the  kidneys.  In  some  cases  the  end  of 
the  femur  was  re-excised,  and  the  cut  surface  exhibited  the  same 
unhealthy  condition.     These  patients  died,  noi/rom,  but  in  spite 


of  the  operation.  Of  the  five  patients  in  whom  recovery  took 
place — and  by  this  I  mean  that  the  wound  entirely  closed — no 
sinus  remained  open,  and  the  child  had  use  of  the  limb.  The 
disease  had  existed  six  years  in  one,  three  years  in  one,  and  two 
years  in  three  cases.  In  all  these  patients  the  family  history 
was  comparatively  good.  In  two  cases,  at  the  time  of  the  oper- 
ation, there  was  enlargement  of  the  liver.  In  one  of  the.se, 
albumin  in  large  quantity  was  present  in  the  urine,  and  the  pa- 
tient had  two  quite  profuse  haemorrhages  from  the  lungs.  Sec- 
tion was  made  one  inch  below  the  trochanter  minor  on  account 
of  profound  disease  of  the  shaft,  yet  recovery  took  place.  In 
the  other  case  the  disease  was  confined  to  the  head  of  the  bone. 

In  regard  to  the  permanency  of  the  cure,  one  case  was  heard 
from  five  years  after  leaving  the  hospital.  He  was  going  about, 
and  had  good  use  of  the  limb.  One  I  examined  six  years  after. 
He  was  well,  and  had  been  following  the  occupation  of  an  ex- 
press driver.  One  was  seen  eighteen  months  after  his  discharge, 
and  was  well.     The  other  two  cases  I  have  lost  all  trace  of. 

In  regard  to  the  amount  of  shortening  in  these  cases,  it  va- 
ried with  the  duration  of  the  disease,  its  extent,  and  the  point 
of  section.  In  four  cases  it  was  as  follows :  Three  fourths  of 
an  inch ;  one  and  one  fourth  at  time  of  discharge,  and  one  and 
three  fourths  eighteen  months  later ;  seven  inches  five  years 
after  leaving  the  hospital.     In  one  case,  two  inches. 

The  elements  going  to  make  the  shortening  after  excision  of 
the  hip  joint  are,  first,  the  amount  of  bone  actually  removed ; 
secondly,  the  amount  of  atrophy  of  the  whole  limb  from  disease 
and  disuse,  and  thereby  the  amount  of  stretching  of  the  band 
holding  the  end  of  the  bone  to  the  pelvis.  Three  of  my  cases 
walked  well  without  either  crutch  or  cane ;  one  with  seven 
inches  shortening  can  not  aflford  to  keep  himself  provided  with 
a  high  shoe,  although  he  can  bear  his  weight  on  the  limb.  He 
therefore  uses  a  crutch. 

In  referring  again  to  the  cause  of  death,  it  will  be  noted  that 
in  all  but  two  patients  it  was  due  to  diseases  secondary  in  tlieir 
nature,  namely,  amyloid  degeneration,  tubercular  meningitis, 
and  phthisis.  The  deaths  from  septicaemia  and  exhaustion  were 
due,  one  to  the  operation,  and  one  to  the  joint  disease.  All  the 
patients  having  amyloid  disease  belonged  to  families  having  a 
marked  tubercular  diathesis.  In  some  cases  these  changes  in 
the  abdominal  organs  came  on  early  ;  others  late,  after  suppu- 
ration had  made  its  appearance.  It  would  seem  that,  from  a 
study  of  these  cases,  and  others  in  which  no  operation  had  been 
done,  there  is  a  marked  predisposition  among  children  of  tuber- 
culous parents  to  become  thus  affected  in  the  course  of  hip- 
joint  disease.  I  have  never  seen  a  case  that  was  not  so  con- 
nected, and  it  would  seem  that,  the  more  profound  the  hereditary 
influence,  the  earlier  these  changes  appear. 

Two  of  the  patients  operated  upon  had  at  the  time  of  exci- 
sion marked  enlargement  of  the  liver,  and  one  had  albumin  in 
large  degree  in  her  urine,  yet  both  recovered ;  and,  on  examina- 
tion made  five  years  later,  in  one  the  liver  was  found  of  normal 
size;  the  albumin  disappeared  shortly  after  the  operation. 

I  have  never  seen  a  true  dislocation  of  the  head  of  this  bone 
on  to  the  dorsum  of  the  ilium. 

The  questions  that  naturally  suggest  themselves  from  a  study 
of  these  cases  are:  first,  was  a  cure  by  mechanical  and  expect- 
ant treatment  probable ;  and,  secondly,  what  are  the  indica- 
tions for  excision  of  the  hip  joint. 

In  regard  to  the  first,  I  am  clearly  of  the  opinion  that  a  spon- 
taneous cure  was  not  probable.  The  fact  that,  in  those  cases 
that  proved  fatal  after  excision,  the  patients  improved  in  all  re- 
spects for  a  time,  varying  from  sis  months  to  over  ayear,  and 
that  they  finally  died  of  secondary  disease,  would  seem  to  cor- 
roborate that  opinion.  I  think  that  an  earlier  operation  would 
have  diminished  this^rate  of  mortality. 
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In  regard  to  the  second  question,  Wliat  are  the  indications 
for  incision?  I  thinl<  that  it  is  more  difBciiIt  to  lay  down  any 
rules.  In  cases  giving  a  good  family  history,  much  can  be  done 
by  mechanical  treatment,  and  I  do  not  think  that  an  early  oper- 
ation is  c.illed  for.  But  in  the  class  of  patients  belonging  to 
families  of  marked  tubercular  ancestry,  and  in  hospital  practice, 
I  think  that  the  question  of  excision  should  be  considered  soon 
after  abscesses  have  made  their  appearance,  as  there  seems  to 
be  a  kind  of  malignancy  in  these  cases. 

The  presence  of  amyloid  changes  is  not  a  liar  to  recovery, 
but  is  a  very  serious  comi)lication. 

(7b  be  concluded.) 
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"BOYCOTTING"   BEGUN. 

31  West  Thirty-Sixth  Street, 

New  York,  April  17,  1SS3. 
To  the  Editor  of  the  New  York  Medical  Journal  : 

Sir  :  On  the  1 9th  of  Ft-bruary  last  a  gentleman  from  a  city  in  this 
State  called  upon  me  and  placed  his  daughter,  sufffring  from  Pott's 
disease  of  the  spine,  under  my  care.  At  the  end  of  a  few  days,  ami 
after  the  apparatus  bad  been  adjusted  and  full  instructions  as  to  treat- 
ment, etc.,  hud  been  given,  the  patient  returned  to  her  home. 

Not  long  after  her  return  she  was  attacked  with  pneumonia,  and 
for  several  weeks  she  was  unable  to  wear  the  support.  Quite  reneuily 
some  of  the  symptoms  became  obscure,  aud  tlie  family  physician  (a 
homoeopath),  beiug  unable  to  decide  whether  the  patient  should  wear 
the  apparatus,  wrote  me  on  two  or  three  occasions  asking  some  ques- 
tions. I  answered  these  letters.  Then  came  a  request  from  the  father 
of  the  child  that  I  should  visit  the  patient.  To  this  I  consented.  A 
few  days  ago  I  visited  her,  and  afterward  conferred  with  the  family 
physician  and  a  prominent  surgeon  of  the  place  (a  "regular"),  ily 
diagnosis  was  accepted,  and  all  siiguestions  as  to  treatment  were,  I  bt- 
lieve,  adopted  by  the  family  phy.sician. 

Three  days  after  my  return  I  received  a  letter  from  an  old  and 
prominent  member  of  the  profession  iu  the  city  I  had  visited.  I  quote 
from  this  letter,  omitting  names  for  the  reason  that,  to  this  extent,  I 
regard  it  as  a  privileged  communication.  My  correspondent,  after  re- 
ferring to  my  visit  aud  the  gentleman  I  had  met,  says : 

"  I  am  sorry  to  find  you  follow  the  new  code,  and  are  now  doing  all, 
it  appears,  you  are  able  to  injure  an  honorable  profession  and  make 
the  getting  their  daily  breail  even  more  dilficult  to  many  of  its  mem- 
bers by  holdmg  up  the  hauiia  of  quacks  here,  and,  presumably,  else- 
where.   At  the  February  meeting  ol  the Couuty  Medical  Society 

the  society  voted  22  or  S  to  1  to  stand  by  the  code  of  the  American 
Medical  Association,  and  repudiated  the  actions  of  the  State  soeietv. 

"We  will  boycott  all  doctors  here  or  elsewhere  who  pursue  a  dif- 
ferent coarse,  and,  if  we  can't  find  loyal  men  in  New  York  to  send  our 
friends  and  patients  to  when  [we  need  counsel,  we  will  send  them  to 
Boston  and  Philadelphia. 

"  Respectfully  yours, 

" ,  M.  D." 

I  would  not  presume  to  publish  or  comment  upon  my  friend's  letter 
were  it  not  that  his  threat  is  a  general  one.  As  such  I  feel  that  I  have 
a  right  to  place  it  upon  record. 

My  personal  relations  to  the  case,  it  seems  to  me,  need  no  eiplana- 
tion.  But,  as  my  friend  takes  it  for  granted  that  there  is  something 
wrong,  I  may  be  pardoned  for  s.aying  that  I  went  to  visit  my  own  pa- 
tient. I  was  responsible  to  the  parents  of  the  child  for  the  treatment 
of  a  chronic  disease.  Tlie  patient  needed  my  personal  attention.  .\t 
the  same  time  the  experience  of  the  family  physician  did  not  enable 
him  to  decide  upon  the  value  of  certain  nymptoms,  which  lack  of  expe- 
rience he  thought  I  might  be  »bl«  to  supply.    My  analysis  of  the  symp- 


toms aided  the  attendant,  enabled  him  to  direct  the  treatment  more  in- 
telligently, and  brought  comfort  alike  to  the  patient  and  to  her  anxious 
parents.  I  would  like  to  ask  my  correspondent ;  Upon  what  grounds 
could  I  have  declined  to  visit  the  patient  and  confer  with  the  family 
physician  ?  Could  I  have  advanced  in  any  way  the  interest  of  science, 
of  humanity,  or  of  true  progres.-i  by  declining?  On  the  contrary,  was 
it  not  my  duty,  in  every  sense,  to  afford  the  patient  the  benefit  of  my 
experience  ? 

Would  it  not  also  be  pertinent  for  me  to  ask  my  friend  if,  in  "  boycot- 
ting "  those  who  differ  from  him  in  his  interpretation  of  medical  ethicn, 
he  does  not  convict  himself  of  even  a  greater  error  than  that  which  has 
so  often  been  attributed  to  homtpopaths  alone  ?  Is  there  anv  more 
mistaken  dogma  than  one  which  eieludcs  aud  threatens?  As  an  il- 
lustration  of  the  absurd  position  of  my  correspondent,  (  might  say,  if 
I  were  called  upon  to  meet  him  in  consultation,  that  I  should  have  as 
good  grounds  for  declining  to  meet  him  as  those  usually  assigned  for 
declining  to  meet  an  "  irregular  " — whose  "  exclusive  dogmn,"  after  all, 
does  not  "  boycott  "  those  who  differ  on  ethical  points,  and  whose  po- 
sition, though  far  from  meeting  my  approval,  is  not  sustained  by 
threats. 

There  is  one  poiut  which  strikes  me  very  forcibly  in  my  corre- 
spondent's letter.  It  has  been  the  custom  of  certain  opponents  of  the 
"new  code"  to  ascribe  to  "specialists"  alone  a  selfish  and  moneyed 
view  of  these  "  irregular  "  consultations.  In  this  letter  we  find,  from  a 
prominent  general  practitioner,  a  frank  statement  that  it  is  a  matter  of 
self  interest  which  sustains  him  in  his  position :  for  he  places  the  mat- 
ter squarely  upon  the  "daily  bread"  basis,  and  by  "boycotting"  he 
threatens  to  take  from  all  those  who  do  not  think  as  he  does,  so  far  as 
he  is  able,  the  means  by  which  "  daily  bread  "  is  gained  in  the  profes- 
sion. 

I  wish  to  say  to  my  friend  that  I  have  no  sympathy  whatever  for 
any  school  of  medicine  save  the  one  founded  upon  the  broad  basis  of 
science  and  humanity.  But,  while  there  are,  as  exist  to-day,  different 
schools  which  are  recognized  in  law,  while  there  are  honest  differ- 
ences of  opinion,  while  there  are  so  many  obstacles  in  the  way  of  edu- 
cating public  opinion,  there  is,  it  seems  to  me,  only  one  course.  We 
should  lay  aside  all  prejudice  and  liigotry.  The  school  of  science  and 
humanity  should  be  liberal.  Its  members  should  ignore  petty  differ- 
ences. They  should  be  prepared  to  meet  in  consultation,  when  neces- 
sary, all  who  need  their  services,  refusing  to  meet  those  only  of  an^ 
school  whose  edu<ation,  associations,  and  reputations  make  them  un- 
fit for  the  company  of  gentlemen. 

I  have  occupied  more  of  your  space  than  I  intended.  The  subject, 
however,  is  an  important  one,  and,  though  I  know  too  well  that  my 
influence  in  the  matter  will  count  for  little  enough,  I  have  availed  mv- 
self  of  the  text  which  my  friend  gives  me  to  extend  to  him,  through 
your  columns,  my  criticism  upon  his  conduct  and  position. 
Yours  faithfully, 

Newton  M.  Sbatfer. 


iJisfjellana . 


TnE  Development  op  STriiPS  bt  the  Use  of  Artieicul  Limbs. — 
The  impression  seems  to  prevail  to  some  extent  among  physicians  that 
an  artificial  limb  should  not  be  worn  after  an  amputation  until  the 
stump  has  had  time  to  "  harden,"  and,  with  this  idea,  patients  are  ad- 
vised to  defer  the  purchase  of  a  limb  frequently  for  months  after  the 
inuuediate  effects  of  the  amputation  have  entirely  disappeared. 

Undoubtedly  there  are  many  cases  in  which  this  advice  is  good, 
particularly  in  those  of  a  strumous  diathesis  in  whom  an  injury  or 
abrasion  may  be  productive  of  severe  local  lesions,  and  in  those 
where  amputation  has  been  done  in  consequence  of  a  necrnsed  condi- 
tion of  the  bones.  It  is  not  this  class,  however,  to  which  reference  is 
made,  but  rather  to  those  in  which  amputation  is  rendrred  necessary 
by  an  injury  occurring  when  the  individual  is  in  full  health,  as  in 
cases  of  gunshot  wounds,  and  in  the  almost  daily  and  by  far  too  fre- 
quent  accidents  on  the  ste&m-  and  horse-railroad  tracks. 
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It  may  be  safely  laid  down  as  a  rule  that  the  sooner  after  an  ampu- 
tation an  artificial  limb  is  applied,  the  better  it  will  be  for  the  develop- 
ment of  the  stump,  and  the  preservation  of  the  symmetry  and  health  of 
(he  sound  limb.  Especially  does  this  seem  to  apply  to  cases  occurring 
in  young  persons,  in  whom  the  stump  is  apt  not  only  to  fail  in  develop- 
ment proportionate  to  the  growth  of  the  individual,  but  to  become 
atrophied  and  flabby  from  disuse. 

In  a  recent  conversation  with  Mr.  A.  A.  Marks,  manufacturer  of 
artificial  limbs  in  this  city,  attention  was  called  to  tbis  matter,  and  the 
following  case  was  cited  in  support  of  the  theory : 


The  subject  of  the  accompanying  illustration,  when  but  eight  years 
of  age,  was  furnished  with  one  of  Mr.  Marks's  artificial  legs,  which  has 
been  lengthened,  enlarged,  or  replaced  by  Mr.  Marks  as  demanded  by 
the  Increased  size  of  the  wearer. 

The  result  of  this  early  application  of  an  artificial  leg  is  seen  in  the 
healthy  development  of  the  stump,  which  nearly  equals  in  size  the 
corresponding  part  of  the  sound  limb.  In  street  dross  one  would 
hardly  recognize  the  one-legged  gymnast  whose  feats  of  strength  and 
whose  agility  have  given  a  world-wide  reputation  to  "  Stewart  Dare," 
as  he  is  known  in  public.  When  off  the  stage  and  in  street  attire,  his 
easy,  graceful  walk  gives  very  little  evidence  of  an  artificial  leg,  which 
is  due  in  part  to  tlie  perfect  adaptation  of  the  socket  to  the  stump, 
and  in  part  to  the  flexible  rubber  foot  (invented  by  Mr.  Marks),  whose 


action  so  closely  simulates  that  of  the  natural  foot,  and  does  away  so 
thoroughly  with  the  tell-tale  "thud"  which  alwavs  accompanies  the 
use  of  the  ordmary  artificial  leg,  that  one  would  hardly  suspect  that 
the  individual  under  observation  had  been  subjected  to  an  amputation. 


The  Association  to  Prevent  the  Re-enactment  of  the  Old  ConE. 
— On  Friday  evening,  the  20th  inst.,  the  "  Association  for  Preventing 
the  Re-enactment  in  the  State  of  New  York  of  the  Present  Code  of 
Ethics  of  tlie  American  Medical  Association  "  was  organized  at  a  meet- 
ing held  at  the  house  of  Br.  Jacobi,  being  an  adjourned  meeting  of 
those  opponents  of  the  old  code  who  met  at  the  same  place  a  fortnight 
before.  In  the  absence  of  the  president.  Dr.  Alfred  C.  Post,  Dr.  S.  0. 
Van  der  Poel  presided.  Among  those  present  were  Dr.  Fordyce  Barker, 
Dr.  A.  Jacobi,  Dr.  William  H.  Draper,  Dr.  Thomas  Addis  Emmet,  Dr. 
Charles  E.  Hackley,  Dr.  Charles  Carroll  Lee,  Dr.  Alfred  L.  Loomis,  Dr. 
C.  R.  Agnew,  Dr.  D.  B.  St.  John  Roosa,  Dr.  James  L.  Little,  Dr.  Ed- 
ward H.  Parlicr,  of  Poughkeepsie,  Dr.  Henry  G.  Piifaid,  and  about 
fifty  other  gentlemen.  A  plan  of  organization  was  adopted,  and  a 
lorm  of  address  to  the  profession  throughout  the  State  was  settled 
upon.     The  latter  will  be  found  in  another  article. 

An  Appeal  to  the  Medical  Profession  of  the  State  of  New 
York. — At  the  same  meeting  the  following  address  to  the  medical  pro- 
fession of  the  State  of  New  York  was  adopted,  and  ordered  to  he 
issued  signed  by  the  President  and  the  Committee  of  Fifteen  : 

"  When  a  cousiderable  number  of  the  representatives  of  a  learned 
and  liberal  profession  honestly  believe  that  the  rules  by  which  their 
relations  to  their  colleagues  and  to  the  public  have  hitherto  been  regu- 
lated have  been  injurious  to  the  profession  and  to  the  community,  it  is 
clearly  their  right  and  their  duty  to  labor  for  the  abolition  of  such  rules, 
and  to  state  the  reasons  why  they  should  no  longer  be  enforced, 

"Tlie  Code  of  Ethics  of  the  American  Medical  Association  which  is 
now  in  force  is  identical  Avith  that  which  was  in  force  in  the  Medical 
Society  of  the  State  of  New  York,  and  which  was  abolished  at  the  an- 
nu.il  meeting  of  (hat  society  in  February,  1S82.  It  appears,  from  the 
proceedings  which  led  to  the  abolition  of  the  code  in  the  State  of  New 
York,  that  there  had  been  a  gradually  increasing  conviction  among  its 
members  that  some  of  the  provisions  of  the  code  were  arbitrary  and 
illiberal,  and  that  a  larger  liberty  should  be  granted  the  members  o 
the  society  in  the  performance  of  their  professional  duties.  After  a 
full  discussion  of  the  subject,  a  vote  of  the  society  was  taken,  and,  by 
a  constitutional  majority,  the  old  code  was  abolished,  and  a  new  one 
was  enacted  in  its  place.  Among  those  vvho  voted  for  the  substitution 
of  the  new  code  for  the  old  one  were  many  members  who  preferred  the 
abolition  of  a  specific  ethical  code,  as  unnecessary  for  the  guidance  of 
an  honorable  and  learned  profession.  But  the  members  who  took  this 
view  of  tlie  subject  were  willing  to  unite  with  those  who  were  less 
radical  than  themselves,  in  order  to  secure  the  abandonment  of  the 
most  obnoxious  features  of  the  old  code.  At  the  annual  meeting  of 
the  society  in  February,  1883,  a  strong  efibrt  was  made  by  the  advo- 
cates of  the  old  code  to  undo  the  work  of  the  previous  year  and  to  re- 
establish in  this  State  the  code  of  the  American  Medical  Association. 
For  this  purpose  no  exertions  were  spared  to  secure  the  election  of 
delegates  who  were  in  favor  of  the  proposed  retrograde  movement. 
But  the  efforts  which  were  then  made  failed  to  secure  the  votes  of  even 
a  majority  of  the  members  of  the  society,  a  two-thirds  vote  being 
necessary. 

"  It  is  well  known  that  a  strong  effort  is  now  being  made,  even  by 
coercive  measures,  to  secure  in  advance  such  a  representation  at  the 
meeting  of  the  society  in  1884  as  will  undo  the  work  which  was  done 
in  1882  and  1883.  Believing  that  such  action  would  be  injurious  to 
the  honor,  dignity,  and  usefulness  ot  the  profession,  and  to  the  best 
interests  of  the  community,  we  earnestly  entreat  the  members  of  the 
profession  to  give  the  subject  their  serious  consideration,  and  to  use  all 
legitimate  means  to  prevent  the  re-enactment  of  the  present  code  of 
the  American  Medical  Association  by  the  Medical  Society  of  the  State 
of  New  York.  It  appears  to  us  to  be  particularly  important  to  preserve 
to  each  member  of  the  profession  perfect  liberty  to  decide  for  himself 
how  he  shall  act  in  order  to  secure  the  best  interests  of  the  sick  and 
the  honor  of  the  profession. 

"  The  arbitrary  rules  which  have  controlled,  to  so  large  an  extent, 
the  actions  of  medical  men,  and  which  were  originally  designed  to  de- 
feat the  efforts  of  irregular  practitioners  to  gain  influence  with  the 
community,  have  signally  failed  to  accomplish  the  object  in  view. 
These  rules  have  not  commanded  the  respect  of  intelligent  men  in 
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other  professions.  They  have  been  regarded  as  belonging  to  the  same 
category  as  the  rules  by  which  the  various  trades-unions  have  infringed 
upon  the  individual  liberty  of  their  members,  subjecting  those  who 
resisted  the  arbitrary  action  of  the  majority  to  the  greatest  indignities, 
pecuniary  losses,  and  even  personal  sutfetingB  and  dan^;crs.  We  call 
upon  the  members  of  the  medical  profession  to  unite  with  us  in  freeing 
the  profession  from  this  stigma,  and  in  giving  to  all  its  members  per- 
fect liberty  to  practice  their  art  in  accordance  with  the  dictates  of  their 
own  consciences,  and  with  the  enlightened  opinion  of  intelligent  men 
who  are  engaged  in  other  pursuits." 

Dii.  FoROYCK  Barker  on  thk  Codk  Controversy. — We  give  below 
a  report  which  we  believe  to  be  substantially,  and  as  near  as  possible 
verbally,  correct  of  the  remarks  of  Dr.  Fordyce  Barker,  President  of 
the  New  York  Academy  of  Medicine,  who  had  been  invited  to  be  pres- 
ent at  the  meeting  of  the  ''  Association  to  Prevent  the  Re-enactment 
in  the  State  of  New  York  of  tlic  Present  Code  of  Ethics  of  the  Ameri- 
can Medical  Association,"  in  response  to  a  call  from  the  Cliair. 

Dr.  Barker  said:  Mr.  President,  I  thank  you  for  this  opportunity 
to  define  my  exact  position  in  regard  to  the  question  which  is  now  so 
'disturbing  the  profession,  not  only  of  this  city  and  State,  but  through- 
out the  whole  country.  I  have  declined  to  become  a  member  of  your 
association,  and  I  hope  my  reasons  will  be  perfectly  understood,  even 
if  not  perfectly  satisfactory,  to  every  gentleman  present.  I  am  always 
willing  to  concede  to  every  one  else  perfect  tolerance  of  honest  convic- 
tion, freedom  of  conscience,  and  hberty  of  action  in  all  questions  of 
moral  duty,  so  far  as  they  do  not  interfere  with  the  rights  of  others, 
or  our  obligations  to  our  profession  and  the  public  ;  and  I  claim,  and 
shall  always  claim,  the  same  right  for  myself  as  an  individual.  It  has 
long  been  my  conviction,  as  I  have  repeatedly  expressed  within  a 
few  years  before  large  public  meetings  both  in  this  city  and  elsewhere, 
in  no  equivocal  terms,  that  the  influence  of  the  old  code,  as  it  has  gen- 
erally been  understood,  has  not  been  useful  to  the  profession  as  regards 
cither  its  relations  to  the  public  or  its  influence  on  the  conduct  of 
its  individual  members  in  some  important  points  relative  to  its  ethical 
duties  to  those  who  seek  for  our  professional  assistance. 

If,  therefore,  I   have  been   misunderstood   and  misrepresented  by 
some  who  stand  prominent  on  both  sides  of  the  hot  contest  now  going 
on,  I  do  not  feel  that  it  is  my  fault,  but  accept  it  as  my  misfortune  as 
an  individual,  and  I  wait  in  the  full  confidence  that  time  will  set  me 
right.     But,  sinking  all  personal  considerations,  I  think  it  important 
that  all  should  understand  the  present  status  in  relation  to  the  unfor- 
tunate and  deplorable  contest  now  going  on  in  the  profession.     Some 
four  weeks  since  I  had  an  interview  with  one  of  many  valued  frieuds 
who  hold   opinions  ditt'erent  from  my  own  in  regard  to  the  necessity 
and  userulncss  of  the  old  code.     One  year  ago  the  matter  had  come 
up  before  the  Academy  of  Medicine  in   relation  to  the  action  of  some 
of  its  delegates  to  the  State  Medical  Society.     Dr.  Flint  then  expressed 
himself  in  strong  terms  against  any  discussion  of  the  code  or  ethical 
questions  in  the  Academy,  and  urged  that  such  questions  should  be  left 
to  a  sister  society,  the  New  York  County  Medical  Society,  where  they 
properly  belonged.     I  had  no  reason  to  believe  that  the.se  views  were 
not  those  also  of  all,  with  but  one  exception,  wlio  agreed  with  him  in 
sentiment  in  regard  to  the  old  code.     The  result  of  our  interview  was 
an  agreement  on  my  part  to  reply  to  a  letter  which  he  would  send  me, 
and  that  he  should  make  such  use  of  my  answer  as  he  should  deem 
best.     This  correspondence  was  sent  by  him  to  the  "  New  Y'ork  Medi- 
cal Jourmil,"  and  was  published  in  its  issue  of  March   24th.     In  my 
letter,  the  nuiin  point  which  I  urged  was  that  greater  good  could  be 
secured  by  a  discussion  of  the  principles  which  underlie  medical  ethics, 
by  the  wise  and  good  men  of  the  profession  who  hold  divergent  views, 
in  a  spirit  of  candor  and  honest   purpose,  than  by  discussions  in  our 
medical  societies,  which  almost  necessarily  involve  personal  feeling 
and  the  imputation  of  bad  motives,  and  in  which  the  wish  to  triumph 
by  a  majority  of  voles  is  stronger  than  the  desire  to  convince.     I  have 
in  my  possession  a  letter  from  Dr.  Flint  expressing  his  great  pleasure 
in  receiving  my  letter,  his  belief  that  the  letter  would  do  great  good, 
and  informing  me  that  he  had  sent  it  for  publication  to  the  editor  ol 
the  "  New  York  Medical  Journal." 

With  but  one  exception,  I  never  had  the  slightest  reason  to  suspect 


that  the  sentiments  of  this  letter  did  not  receive  the  approval  of  all 
those  whose  views  in  regard  to  the  code  were  in  accord  with  those  of 
Dr.  Flint,  until  yesterday  noon.  A  gentleman  then  called  upon  me, 
whose  countenance  I  recalled,  but  whose  name  I  was  compelled  to  ask. 
This  gentleman  asked  me  if  I  was  aware  that  a  circular  had  been  pri- 
vately sent  to  many  members  of  the  Academy,  asking  them  to  be  pres- 
ent at  the  next  meeting  to  vote  for  a  resolution  to  instruct  the  Com- 
mittee on  Nominations  not  to  recommend  any  one  lor  election  who  was 
not  in  favor  of  the  old  code.  He  then  stated  that  he  himself  had  al- 
ways been  in  favor  of  tlic  old  code,  and  that  he  had  always  voted  in 
favor  of  it,  both  in  the  State  and  county  medical  societies,  but  that  he 
could  not  join  in  such  an  underhand  movement,  as  be  knew  that  in  cer- 
tain instances  terrorism  had  been  resorted  to  with  certain  of  the 
younger  men  who  held  positions  in  connection  with  some  of  our  medi- 
cal institutions.  He  was  so  disgusted  with  this  method  that  he  had 
determined  not  to  attend  the  meeting.  I  had  heard  nothing  before  of 
such  a  movement,  and  could  hardly  believe  that  his  statements  were 
authentic,  notwithstanding  their  circumstantiality.  But  I  at  once  sent 
a  note  to  Dr.  Weir,  the  First  Vice-President,  telling  him  what  I  had 
heard,  and  begging  him  to  be  present,  as,  if  this  statement  should  be 
true,  I  wished  to  leave  the  chair  and  make  my  earnest  protest  against 
a  movement  which,  in  ray  judgment,  would  be  ruinous  to  the  Academy 
of  Medicine. 

During  the  afternoon  I  had  convincing  proof  that  what  I  had 
heard  was  authentic.  It  was  late  in  the  afternoon,  and  the  question  in 
my  mind  was  what  could  be  done  to  avert  such  a  calamity  for  the 
Academy  of  Medicine.  I  saw  no  other  way  except  to  secure  time  for 
calm  dehberation,  time  for  passion  and  excitement  to  subside,  for  rea- 
son to  recover  its  sway  where  madness  now  seemed  to  govern,  and  for 
wise  counsels  and  sound  judgment  to  control  the  action  of  the  Acad- 
emy.  I  therefore  went  to  Dr.  Flint  (the  Senior,  I  mean),  and  begged 
of  him  to  make  the  motion  promptly,  that  the  by-laws  be  suspended, 
and  that  when  the  Academy  adjourns,  it  be  adjourned  to  the  first 
Tlmrsday  in  October.  For  reasons  possibly  satisfactory  to  himself, 
Dr.  Flint  positively  refused  to  accede  to  my  rcijuest. 

Nothing  more  could  be  done  by  me  except  to  preside  at  the  meet- 
mg  with  the  utmost  impartiality,  without  exhibiting  the  least  bias  in 
favor  of  one  side  or  the  other.  The  attack  was  led,  the  motions  were 
proposed,  as  you  all  know,  by  a  most  adroit  machine  politician,  who 
has  the  fluent  faculty  of  forcible  exprussion,  often  more  eftcctive  in  ex- 
cited assemblies  than  calm  persuasion  and  sound  argument,  who,  what- 
ever may  be  his  other  merits,  can  not  claim  to  be  a  medical  practi- 
tioner. You  all  know  the  vote  by  a  packed  meeting,  some  of  whom 
were  brought  there  by  intimidation.  I  assert  what  I  know  to  be 
true,  and  you  all  know  the  preamble  and  resolutions  which  were 
adopted. 

Then  came  tlic  climax.  It  was  then  moved  that  the  vote  be  recon- 
sidered, and  that  the  motion  tor  reconsideration  be  indefinitely  post- 
poned. The  leader  who  made  this  motion  had  the  unblushing  cfl'ronu 
cry  to  distinctly  avow  that  the  object  of  this  motion  was  to  "  throttle" 
the  Academy — "throttle"  was  the  precise  word  that  was  used. 

The  ignorance,  the  folly,  and  the  absurdity  of  this,  as  a  specimen 
of  iiarliamcntary  tactics,  would  have  been  ridiculous  and  laughable  had 
it  not  been  pitiable  and  deplorable.  No  such  vote  as  this  can  "  throt- 
tle" any  corporate  body  in  taking  away  its  power  of  expressing  its 
future  will. 

But  such  a  vote  may  asphyxiate  the  Academy  in  another  way.  It 
may  stop  its  growth  by  preventing  the  election  of  another  Fellow,  as  it 
creates  a  new  standard  of  requirement,  not  of  character,  not  of  scien- 
tific attainment,  but  of  belief  as  to  codes  of  ethics.  Those  who  arc 
suspected  of  not  being  sound  on  this  question  will  be  black-balled,  and 
this  bad  example  will  incviiably  be  followed  by  the  c<iually  bad  prac- 
tice of  black-balhng  those  whose  honest  convictions  lead  them  to  be- 
lieve that  the  old  code  is  useful  and  necessary  for  our  profession. 
Then  follows  the  great  danger,  also,  of  withdrawal  from  membership  of 
large  numbers.  The  disgust  and  displeasure  excited  by  the  proceed- 
ings of  the  evening  caused  three  of  our  prominent  Fellows  to  at  once 
offer  their  resignations.  After  the  adjournment,  another,  one  of  our 
most  valued  and  important  officers,  who  had  always  supported  the  old 
code,  announced  to  me  his  determination  to  resign  both  his  office  and 
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his  membership.  I  am  sure  th  it  all  present  would  be  surprised  if  I 
should  give  the  number  of  those  who  to-day  have  expressed,  either  by 
note  or  in  a  persnnal  interview,  their  intention  of  withdrawing  from  the 
Academy ;  but  I  do  not  think  that  you  will  be  surprised  when  I  assert 
that  the  number  of  these  who  were  supporters  of  the  old  code  is  «ven 
greater  than  that  of  the  advocates  of  the  new  code  or  of  no  code.  No 
high-minded,  honorable  man,  who  respects  himself  or  regards  the  in- 
terests of  his  profession,  will  support  or  even  sanction  a  "  rule  or  ruin  " 
policy  in  a  scientiQc  body  with  the  high  aims  of  the  New  York  Academy 
of  Medicine. 

For  some  year.i,  the  Acidemy  of  Medicine  has  carried  on  its  work 
most  harmoniously,  and  it  has  been  most  prosporou?.  Its  scientific 
work  has  been  most  valuable,  and  excellent  as  to  its  quality.  Its 
libr,ary  has  grown  with  wonderful  rapidity,  and  its  Journal  and  Circu- 
lating Department  has  been  put  on  a  good  basi^.  Our  most  promising 
and  best  young  men  were  rapidly  coming  in  to  fill  up  its  numbers  and 
increase  our  resources,  and  many  of  our  prominent  men,  who  hav« 
before  been  indifferent,  were  taking  a  warm  interest  and  participating 
in  its  discussions  and  contributing  papers.  Many  others,  not  of  our 
profession,  have  contributed  handsomely  to  add  to  our  means  of  use- 
fulness, thus  showing  their  interest  in  our  work,  and  their  apprecia- 
tion of  the  importance  and  usefulness  of  the  Academy  of  Medicine, 
both  to  the  profession  and  the  public.  And  now  a  firebrand  has  been 
surreptiliousli/  thrown  into  our  midst.  The  resolutions  passed  were 
wholly  unneces.-iary,  utterly  miscldevous  and  useless,  and  could  accom- 
plish no  possible  good,  either  for  the  Academy  as  a  body,  or  for  its 
individual  members,  or  in  the  advancement  of  any  principle  or  cause. 
It  was  pure  wickedness,  manifestly  instigated  by  the  devil. 

I  will  frankly  avow  that  no  one  present  could  have  been  more 
disgusted  and  offended  by  the  ways  and  methods  of  the  leader  in 
last  evening's  bad  work  than  myself.  Painful  as  it  is  to  end  the  inti- 
macy and  break  the  friendship  of  more  than  twenty  years,  I  can  never 
forgive  him  for  dragging  his  noble  father  from  the  pinnacle  where  his 
beautiful  character  and  grand  professional  work  had  placed  him  down 
into  the  mire  of  medical  politics. 

After  the  pernicious  resolutions  of  the  evening  had  been  adopted, 
I  made  a  personal  request  that  some  one  would  make  the  same  motion 
as  I  had  begged  Dr.  Flint  to  make,  and  my  motives  were  the  same  as  in 
the  first  instance.  But  my  purpose  I  have  since  learned  was  misunder- 
stood, and  the  motion  was  not  carried.  I  then  stated  that,  under  exist- 
ing circumstances,  I  felt  that  I  could  not  carry  on  the  duties  of  the 
oBSce  successfully  or  satisfactorily  to  myself,  and  I  therefore  felt  com- 
pelled to  resign. 

The  motion  was  then  renewed,  and  the  Academy  now  stands  ad- 
journed to  the  first  Thursday  in  October.  I  then  withdrew  my  resigna- 
tion. 

And  now,  Mr.  President  and  gentlemen,  I  take  leave  to  say  that 
while  I  believe  I  am  in  thorough  accord  with  the  sentiments  ex- 
pressed in  your  declaration,  as  I  have  heard  it  read  tliis  evening,  my 
loyalty  and  allegiance  still  remain  with  the  Academy  of  Medicine. 

The  question  of  the  code  is  only  a  question  of  the  day.  The  spirit 
of  the  age,  its  progressive  intelligence,  the  marked  growth  of  broad 
and  liberal  views,  a  better  appreciation  of  the  ethics  which  should  gov- 
ern the  profession  in  its  relations  to  the  public,  must  inevitably  result 
from  the  study  of  the  principles  which  underlie  all  ethics,  and  will,  it 
is  my  firm  belief,  lead  to  a  speedy  settlement  of  the  questions  which 
now  so  agitate  and  disturb  the  profession.  I  have  that  confidence  in 
the  profession  to  believe  that  they  will  be  settled  as  they  should  be, 
within  two  or  three  years. 

But  the  question  as  to  the  perpetuity  and  the  usefulness  of  the 
Academy  of  Medicine  is  one  of  great  importance,  both  to  the  profession 
and  the  public,  for  all  time  to  come.  I  do  not  anticipate  that  in  five 
months  there  will  be  any  essential  change  in  the  views  of  individuals  in 
regard  to  a  code  of  ethics,  but  between  now  and  Octolier  violent  par- 
tisan feelings  may  subside,  and  all  good  and  true  and  strong  men  will 
feel  that  the  honor  and  standing  of  the  profession  are  at  stake,  that  the 
estimation  in  which  the  profession  as  a  body  is  held  by  the  public  is 
involved  in  the  decision  whether  it  will  support  a  purely  scientific  or- 
ganization, and  keep  up  the  excellent  library  and  reading-room  which 


have  been,  by  the  generous  and  noble  contributions  of  some  of  our  num- 
ber, BO  successfully  established.  I  hope  that  at  our  next  meeting 
some  common  ground  can  be  found  upon  which  all  can  meet  and 
unite  in  working  together  for  such  a  purpose,  that  all  side  issues  may 
be  banished,  and  that  all  opportunity  lor  the  admission  of  anything  but 
scientific  work,  and  the  growth  of  our  library,  may  be  for  ever  barred. 
[Throughout  this  addre.ss.  Dr.  Barker  was  listened  to  with  the 
closest  attention.  He  spoke  with  the  utmost  earnestness,  and  was 
frequently  interrupted  with  applause.] 

Opponents  of  the  Old  Code. — We  have  been  asked  to  publish  the 
following  list  of  those  who  have  signed  a  paper  headed  : 

"  We,  the  undersigned,  are  opposed  to  the  present  Code  of  Ethics 
of  the  American  Medical  Association,  and  approve  of  the  use  of  all 
honorable  means  to  prevent  its  re-enactment  in  the  State  of  New 
York." 


Agan,  D.  H. 
Agnew,  C.  R. 
Alexander,  W.  T. 
Allen,  G.  W. 
Alsdorf,  J. 
Anthon,  E. 
Arnold,  G.  M. 
Ayres,  W.  C. 
Bacon,  G. 
Baker,  M.  N. 
Bates,  E.  S. 
Bennett,  F. 
Billings,  J.  H. 
Birdsall,  W.  R. 
Bissell,  M.  F. 
Black,  C  L. 
Boldt,  H.  J. 
Born,  R.  0. 
Booth,  J.  A. 
Brandeis,  R.  C. 
Brill,  N.  E. 
Brinkmim,  A. 
Bucklin,  C.  A. 
Burt,  S.  S. 
Campbell,  J.  L. 
Campbell,  W.  C. 
Castle,  F.  A. 
Chamberlain,  W.  M. 
Chichester,  W.  R. 
Cleary,  G. 
Cole,  P.  C. 
Courtney,  T. 
Crampton,  H.  E. 
Crosby,  W.  D. 
Cross,  T.  M.  B. 
Currier,  A.  F. 
Cushman,  W.  F. 
Darken,  E.  J. 
Derby,  E.  H. 
Dessau,  S.  H. 
Dexter,  B.  F. 
Dllhngbam,  F.  H. 
D'Oench,  F.  E. 
Drake,  F.  R.  S. 
Draper,  W.  H. 
Duane,  A. 
Duffield,  F.  E. 
Dumond,  C.  J. 
Emerson,  J.  H. 
Emmet,  B.  McE. 
Emmet,  T.  A. 
Evans,  G.  A. 
Farwell,  G.  A. 


Field,  M.  D. 
Fischer,  F.  L. 
Forrest,  W.  E. 
Foster,  F.  P. 
Fox,  G.  H. 
Friedman,  A. 
Frothingham,  W. 
Fuller,  R.  M. 
Gale,  Le  Roy. 
Garrigues,  H.  J. 
Gerster.  A.  G. 
Goodwillie,  D.  H. 
Griswold,  H. 
Gruening,  E. 
Gunning,  J.  H. 
Hackley,  C.  E. 
Haddeu,  A. 
Hammond,  W.  A. 
Hardy,  W.  L. 
Heath,  A.  S. 
Hegeman,  J.  A. 
Heilbrun,  A. 
Hitchcock,  D.  G. 
Hoi  combe,  W.  F. 
Holt,  L.  E. 
Honneggar,  0.  P. 
Huber,  F. 
Hunter,  A.  S. 
Hunter,  C. 
Hurdsfield,  J. 
Ives,  F.  J. 
Jacobi,  A. 
Jacobi,  M.  P. 
Jacoby,  G.  W. 
Johnson,  L. 
Johnson,  S.  M. 
Jones,  S.  S. 
Jordan,  W.  C. 
Joy,  H.  D. 
Kennedy,  J.  T. 
Kimball,  R.  B. 
King,  D.  F. 
Kinnicutt,  F.  P. 
Knapp,  H. 
Lambert,  E.  W. 
Lang,  I.  M. 
Lee,  C.  C. 
Leon,  A.  M. 
Liautard,  A.  F. 
Little,  J.  L. 
Livermore,  F. 
Lockrow,  A.  V.  B. 
Loomis,  A.  L. 
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Lordly,  J.  E.  M. 
Loring,  (!.  A. 
Lyttle,  H.  G. 
Mick,  C.  S. 
MarioD-SiiDB,  H. 
Maynard,  A.  W. 
McBride,  T.  A. 
McDonald,  A.  E. 
McGay,  R.  J. 
McOuirc,  F.  A. 
McLaury,  W.  M. 
McMaster,  N.  G. 
McNutt,  S.  J. 
Mennen,  J.  U. 
Messenger,  J. 
Mid.llebrook,  A.  13. 
Miller,  J.  C. 
Mollenbaiior,  R. 
Moors,  W.  O. 
Morrill,  J.  L. 
Morrow,  P.  A. 
Nash,  M.  U. 
Nesbiit,  J.  U. 
Newcomb,  A.  S. 
Newnmn,  W. 
Nichols,  T. 
Noble,  J.  G. 
Norton,  T.  G. 
Odell,  F.  M. 
Oppenlieimer,  I. 
Pardee,  E.  L. 
Partridge,  E.  L. 
Peck,  E,  S. 
Peters,  G.  A. 
Peters,  J.  C. 
Pififard,  H.  G. 
Pinkney,  H. 
Pooley,  T.  R. 
Porler,  W.  H. 
Post,  A.  C. 
Prescott,  R.  B. 
Prout,  J.  S. 
Purdy,  A.  E.  M. 
Purdy,  A.  S. 
Raraadell,  E.  B. 
Ranney,  A.  L. 
Remsen,  C. 
Rhein,  L.  M. 
Ripley,  J.  H. 


Roberts,  N.  S. 
Robinson,  A.  R. 
Rockwell,  A.  D. 
Roof,  S.  W. 
Roosa,  D.  B.  St.  J. 
Sanda,  H.  B. 
Satteilee,  F.  LeR. 
Satterthwaite,  T.  E. 
Schirmer,  H.  B. 
Schoonover,  W, 
Schweig,  G.  M. 
Seaman,  L.  L. 
Sexton,  S. 
Shaffer,  N.  M. 
Smith,  R. 
Spitzka,  E.  C. 
Stern,  L. 
Stevens,  W. 
Stewart,  R. 
Sturgis,  F.  R. 
Swinburne,  R.  E. 
Tan.sley,  J.  0. 
Thomson,  \V.  II. 
Townshend,  A.  B. 
Tracy,  R.  S. 
Valk,  F. 

Van  der  I'oel,  J. 
Van  der  Poel,  S.  0. 
Van  Wyck,  W.  II. 
Varley,  C.  D. 
Vedder,  M.  R. 
Vermilye,  W.  n. 
Vockcuburg,  A. 
Von  Ranidohr,  C.  A. 
Wagner,  C. 
Waitzfelder,  E. 
Warren,  J.  S. 
Wattles-Faunce,  M.  A. 
Weber,  J.  G. 
Webster,  D. 
Whcelock,  W.  E. 
Whiting.  G.  F. 
Wiggin,  F.  H. 
Wdcox,  T.  H. 
Wiley,  W.  G. 
Williams,  E.  P. 
Winston,  G.  S. 
Woodcock,  A. 
Woolley,  J.  V.  S. 


Young,  C.  E. 


The  Ethicai.  Crisis. — "There  is  little  doubt,"  says  the  "Medical 
Record,"  "  that  the  activity  displayed  by  those  holding  diverse  views 
regarding  the  question  of  ethics  is  leading  many  who  heretofore  have 
given  little  thought  to  the  matter  to  begin  a  careful  exaiuiiiation  of 
the  subject  for  themselves.  A  series  of  commentaries  by  Dr.  Austin 
Flint  on  the  Code  of  the  American  Medical  Association  is  in  process 
of  publication  in  the  cohimns  of  our  viiUied  contemporary,  the  '  New 
York  Medical  Journal.'  In  his  remarks  eoucerning  the  portion  of  the 
code  that  relates  to  consultations.  Dr.  Flint  claims  that  the  'exclusive 
dogma '  clause  of  the  code  was  directed  not  so  much  against  the 
homa-opaths  as  against  the  steam  doctors,  or  Thomsonians,  etc.  He 
further  claims  that  the  American  code  was  not  intended  '  to  interfere 
with  the  practice  of  medicine,  under  any  circumstances,  in  the  cause 
of  humanity.'  He  says  that  '  the  restrictions  of  the  code  are  in  no 
wise  incon^'istent  with  the  demands  of  humanity  in  cases  of  emer- 
gency.' This  view  of  the  case  is  certainly  a  novel  one,  and  one  that, 
BO  far  as  we  are  aware,  has  never  been  taken  by  any  of  the  orginized 
bodies  that  have  heretofore  accepted  Ihis  code.  If  tliis  is  the  correct 
view,  it  is  greatly  to  be  regretted  that  Dr.  Flint  had  not  brought  it  to 


the  notice  of  the  profession  at  an  earlier  date.  Curiously  enough,  he 
I'oes  on  to  say  that  '  a  practice  based  on  an  exclusive  dogma '  is  not  a 
proper  ground  on  which  to  refuse  to  '  meet  pi  aciitioners  in  consulta- 
tion.' 'Any  physician  has  a  right  either  to  originate  or  adopt  an  ex- 
clusive dogTia,  however  irrational  or  ab.«urd  it  may  be.'  Dr.  Flint 
hopes  that  the  American  Medical  Association  '  will  adopt  such  modifi- 
cations in  the  phraseology  of  this  section  as  will  place  restrictions  on 
consultations,  not  on  the  ground  of  doctrines  or  forms  of  belief,  but 
on  separation  from  and  avowed  antagonism  to  the  medical  profession.' 
If  Dr.  Flint  would  personally  urge  this  matter  on  the  attention  of  the 
association  as  its  approaching  meeting,  we  have  little  doubt  that  much 
could  be  effected  in  the  way  of  restoring  harmony  in  the  profession. 
A  much  better  and  lasting  solution  of  the  question,  however,  would  be 
arrived  at  if  the  association  itself  would  rescind  all  formal  codes,  and 
simply  urge  the  profession  to  establish  such  ethical  regulations  as  local 
circumstiinces  might  render  most  expedient.  If  ihe  American  Medical 
Associalion  would  for  the  future  stricthjConfine  its  deliberations  to  the 
consideration  of  purely  scientific  matters,  science  would  be  the  gainer 
and  propriety  would  lose  nothing." 

The  American  Mkdical  Association. — The  thirty-fourth  annual 
session  will  be  held  in  Cleveland,  0.,  on  Tuesday,  Wednesday,  Thurs- 
day, and  Friday,  June  5,  6,  7,  and  8,  1883.  The  officeis  of  ihe  sections 
are  as  follows :  Practice  of  Medicine,  Materia  Medica,  and  Physiology 
—Dr.  J.  n.  Ilollister,  Chicago,  Chairman  ;  Dr.  J.  G.  Lee,  Philadelphia, 
Secretary.  Ob«tctric3  and  Diseases  of  Women  and  Children — Dr.  3. 
K.  Bartlett,  Milwaukee,  Chairman;  Dr.  G.  A.  Moses,  St.  Louis,  Secre- 
tary. Surgery  and  Anatomy — Dr.  W.  F.  Peek,  Davenport,  Iowa, 
Chairman;  Dr.  P.  F.  Eve,  Nashville,  Tenn.,  Secretary.  State  Medi- 
cine— Dr.  Foster  Pratt,  Kalamazoo,  Mich.,  Chairman ;  Dr.  T.  L.  Xeal, 
Dayton,  0..  Secretary.  Ophthalmology,  Otology,  and  Laryngology — 
Dr.  A.  W.  Calhoun,  Atlanta,  Ga.,  Chairman  ;  Dr.  Carl  Sei  er,  Philadel- 
phia, Secretary.  Diseases  of  Chihlren — Dr.  R.  F.  Blount,  Wabash, 
Ind.,  Chairman ;  Dr.  J.  H.  Sears,  Waco,  Texas,  Secretary.  Oral  and 
Dental  Surgery— Dr.  D.  H.  Goodwillie,  New  York,  Chairman;  Dr.  T. 
W.  Brophy,  Chicago,  Secretary. 

The  Secretary  gives  notice  that  a  member  desiring  to  read  a  paper 
before  any  section  should  forward  the  paper,  or  its  title  and  infor- 
mation as  to  its  length  (not  to  exceed  twenty  minutes  in  reading),  to 
the  chairman  of  the  Committee  of  Arrangements,  Dr.  X.  C.  Scott,  398 
Euclid  Avenue,  Cleveland,  at  least  one  month  before  the  meeting. 

Action  will  be  in  order  on  the  following  proposed  amendments  to 
the  constitution:  1.  Offered  by  Dr.  N.  S.  Smith,  Dakota— "To  provide 
for  the  admission  to  member.*hip  of  two  delegates  from  the  Medical 
Bureau  of  the  United  States  Indian  Service,  to  be  nominated  by  the 
Surgeon-in-Chief  of  that  bureau,  and  approved  by  ihe  Secretary  of  the 
Interior."  2.  Offered  by  Dr.  J.  M.  Toner,  D.  C— "That  the  office  of 
Permanent  Secretary  be  vacated,  and  that  the  Nominating  Committee 
hereafter  annually  nominate  a  secretary  who  will  serve  wilhrut  com- 
pensation." 8.  Offered  by  Dr.  F.  Pratt,  Mich. — "  That  the  law  requir- 
ing the  nominations  lor  officers  to  be  made  from  those  members  present 
at  the  annual  vieeting  shall  apply  only  to  the  President,  Vice-Presi- 
dents, Chairmen  and  Secretaries  of  Sections,  the  Assistant  Secretary, 
the  Chairman  of  the  Committee  of  Arrangements,  and  the  Judicial 
Council."  4.  Offered  by  Dr.  J.  M.  Keller,  Ark.— "To  permit  the 
holding  of  the  annual  meeting  as  late  as  the  first  Tuesday  of  Septem- 
ber, if  desirable."  5.  Offered  by  Dr.  J.  U.  Pears,  .A.rk.— "  That  the 
Chairman  and  Secretary  of  each  section  may  add  any  number  of  ear- 
nest workers  to  their  sections,  in  addition  to  those  named  by  the  Nomi- 
nating Committee,  and  that  the  Librarian  be  made  a  permanent  officer." 
Action  will  also  be  in  order  on  an  amendment  to  the  By-Laws  offered 
uy  Dr.  J.  W.  Smith,  of  Iowa:  Art.  II,  Sec.  8.  Permanent  Members: 
strike  out  the  words  "but  without  the  right  of  voting." 

Th£  Ahsrican  Larymoolooical  Association. — The  fifth  annual 
meeting  will  be  held  in  New  York  on  Monday,  Tuesday,  and  Wednes- 
day, May  2l3t,  22d,  and  23d. 

TnK  West  VirqiSia  State  Medical  Society. — The  Medical  Society 
of  the  State  of  West  Virginia  will  hold  its  sixteenth  annual  mecliug  at 
Grafton  on  Wednesday,  May  Itith. 
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The  Pennsylvania  State  Mewcal  SociETt.-^Tbe  thirty-fourth  an- 
nual meeting  of  the  Medical  Society  of  the  State  of  Pennsylvania  will 
be  held  at  Norristown  on  Wednesday,  Thursday,  and  Friday,  May  9th, 
10th,  and  11th. 

The  Chair  of  Physiology  at  the  University  Medical  College. — 
We  understand  that  Dr.  Louis  A.  Stimson  has  been  appointed  to  the 
chair  of  physiology  in  the  Medical  Department  of  the  University  of  the 
City  of  New  York,  to  succeed  Dr.  J.  W.  S.  Arnold,  who  is  made  pro- 
fessor emeritus. 

The  Alumni  Association  of  Bellevue  Hospital  Medical  Col- 
lege.-— At  the  annual  meeting  held  April  21st,  the  following  gentlemen 
were  elected  officers  :  President,  F.  A.  Castle  (re-elected);  First  Vice- 
President,  v.  P.  Gibney;  Second  Vice  President,  W.  T.  Alexander; 
Recording  Secretary,  R.  Van  Santvoord  ;  Corres|)onding  Secretary,  R. 
Newman ;  Treasurer,  W.  H.  Katzenbach  ;  Historian,  F.  A.  Castle. 
Managers,  to  serve  until  1884  :  J.  D.  Bryant,  F.  A.  Cnstle,  W.  A. 
Ewing,  F.  E.  Hyde,  G.  R.  Kent,  W.  T.  Lusk,  R.  Newman,  J.  R.  Taylor, 
C.  Terribeiry,  R.  M.  Wyckoff.  To  serve  until  1885 :  E.  S.  Bunker,  L. 
J.  Godon,  G.  Griswold,  E.  M.  Lyon,  E.  A.  Maxwell,  J.  B.  Messimer,  J. 
J.  Van  Voorst,  Jr.,  W.  R.  Varick,  D.  L.  Wallace,  T.  Wilde.  To  serve 
until  1886:  G.  W.  Bull,  T.  H.  Burchard,  V.  P.  Gibne.y,  E.  C.  Harwood, 
A.  M.  Jacobus,  C.  A.  Leale,  A.  V.  B.  Lockrow,  L.  H.  Sayre,  A.  A. 
Smith,  L.  M.  Yale.  To  serve  until  1887:  W.  T.  Alexander,  F.  H.  Bos- 
worth,  F.  S.  Dennis,  W.  H.  Katzenbach,  S.  N.  Leo,  J.  P.  Munn,  L. 
Putzel,  G.  H.  Swezey,  R.  Van  Santvoord,  W.  G.  Wylie. 

Hospital  Stewards  in  the  Army.  —  The  surgeon-general  of  the 
army  announces  that  hospital  stewards  of  the  first  class  are  appointed 
only  from  among  the  enlisted  men  who,  as  hospital  stewards  of  the 
subordinate  classes,  have  proved  themselves  worthy  of  advancement. 
At  present  there  is  but  one  vacancy. 

The  Massachdsetts  State  Board  of  Health  and  the  Tewksbury 
Almshouse. — The  Governor  of  Massachusetts  having  requested  the 
State  Board  of  Health  to  appoint  an  officer  to  take  charge  of  the 
Tewksbury  Almshouse  for  the  time  being,  it  is  reported  that  the  board 
declines  to  do  so,  and  has  sought  legal  advice  as  to  its  discretionary 
power  in  the  matter. 

The  County  Medical  Society  and  the  United  States  Medical 
College. — We  are  glid  to  see  that  the  danger  of  legislative  action  be- 
ing carried  to  resuscitate  the  United  States  Medical  College,  to  which 
we  lately  called  attention,  is  appreciated  by  the  Medical  Society  of  the 
County  of  New  York.  At  the  meeting  held  last  Monday  evening  nearly 
if  not  quite  all  the  members  present  signed  a  petition  praying  the 
Senate  to  kill  the  Assembly  bill  devised  to  compass  the  base  purpose 
of  setting  the  so-called  college  on  its  feet  again. 

The  Boston  Water  Board. — Last  week  we  announced  the  nomina- 
tion of  Dr.  John  G.  Blake  as  a  Water  Commissioner.  We  are  happy 
to  be  able  to  announce  that  this  admirable  appointment  has  been  con- 
firmed by  the  Board  of  Aldermen. 

A  New  Antipyretic  :  Kairine. — At  a  recent  meeting  of  the  Sociite 
Medicate  des  Hopitanx,  of  Paris,  M.  Hallopeau  announced  that  kairine 
exerted  a  remarkable  antithermic  action  in  most  pyreiial  affections. 
Given  in  doses  of  half  a  gramme  (about  seven  grains  and  a  half)  every 
two  hours,  it  causes  free  sweating  and  a  notable  lowering  of  tempera- 
ture at  the  end  of  two  or  three  days.  The  action  may  be  kept  up  for 
a  long  time  without  danger  of  poisoning.  [It  may  be  remarked  that 
two  or  three  days  is  a  long  time  to  wait  for  the  action  of  an  antipy- 
retic] 

The  Cost  of  Medical  Charity  in  Europe. — According  to  the 
"Union  medicale,"  the  annual  public  expenditure  for  medical  assist- 
ance is  7'61  francs  in  Vienna,  7'28  francs  in  Stockholm,  5'86  francs  in 
Christiania,  5'80  francs  in  Prague,  5'72  francs  in  Berlin,  15  fruncs  in 
Paris,  and  11 '24  francs  in  London. 

Death  of  Dr.  Edward  B.  Turnipseed. — Dr.  Edward  Berrian  Tur- 
nipseed,  of  Columbia,  S.  C,  died  on  the  18th  inst.,  at  the  age  of  fifty- 
four.  Dr.  Turnipseed  was  widely  known  as  an  occasional  contributor 
to  the  medical  journals.     In  the  early  part  of  his  career  he  was  a  mili- 


tary surgeon,  serving  as  a  surgeon-major  in  the  Russian  army  during 
the  Crimean  War. 

Death  of  Dr.  David  Cummins,  of  Louisville. — The  "  Louisville 
Medical  News,"  speaking  of  the  late  Dr.  David  Cummins,  who  died  on 
the  14th  inst.,  says;  "Dr.  Cummins  had  just  passed  his  fifty-eighth 
birthday.  For  more  than  three  months  he  had  occasionally  complained 
of  vertigo  witli  more  or  less  headache.  Two  weeks  since,  a  violent 
pain  in  the  right  frontal  region  forced  him  to  bed,  and  from  this  time 
he  was  never  thoroughly  conscious.  Dr.  Cummins  was  a  successful 
practitioner  in  the  departments  of  surgery  and  obstetrics  as  well  as  in 
general  practice.  He  was  a  man  of  strong  practical  common  sense,  of 
sunny  temper,  and  attractive  manners.  He  possessed  the  regard  and 
respect  of  his  brethren  and  the  devoted  love  and  admiration  of  a  vast 
clientele.  His  practice  was  probably  the  most  lucrative  in  the  city, 
and  by  it  he  had  amassed  a  large  fortune.  He  was  'a  good  man, 
skilled  in  healing.'  Tlic  death  of  no  other  man  is  so  great  a  calamity 
to  a  community  as  is  that  of  a  great  physician.  Such  a  loss  Louisville 
sustains  in  the  death  of  Dr.  Cummins." 

Death  op  Surgeon-General  James  C.  Palmer. — Surgeon-General 
James  C.  Palmer,  United  States  Navy  (retired  list),  died  in  Washington, 
on  the  morning  of  the  24th  inst.,  at  the  age  of  seventy-two.  He  was  a 
native  of  Maryland,  and  was  appointed  Assistant  Surgeon  in  the  navy 
March  26,  1834,  being  assigned  to  the  frigate  Brandywine,  of  the  Pa- 
cific squadron.  In  1836  he  sailed  around  the  world  in  the  Vincennes, 
and  in  1838  accompanied  an  exploring  expedition.  Dr.  Palmer  was 
commissioned  as  Surgeon  October  27,  1841,  and  attached  to  the  sloop 
St.  Mary's,  home  squadron,  from  1844  to  1846,  and  in  1850  was  assigned 
to  the  Vandalia,  Pacific  squadron,  where  he  served  until  1863,  when  he 
was  attached  to  the  receiving-ship  Baltimore.  In  1867  he  joined  the 
cable  expedition  in  the  frigate  Niagara,  and  in  1858  the  sloop  Mace- 
donian, of\the  Mediterranean  squadron.  In  1861  he  was  ordered  to 
the  Naval  Academy,  and,  after  a  short  service  there,  was  in  1863  made 
fleet  surgeon  of  the  West  Gulf  squadron,  with  headquarters  on  the  flag- 
ship Hartford,  being  on  that  ship  at  the  time  of  Admiral  Farragut's 
brilliant  achievement  in  passing  Forts  Morgan  and  Gaines  at  the  en. 
trance  to  Mobile  Bay,  August  5,  1864.  He  was  ordered  to  the  Naval 
Hospital,  New  York,  in  1866,  and  in  1869  was  placed  on  special  duty 
at  Newport,  R.  I.  In  1872  Surgeon  Palmer  was  appointed  chief  of  the 
Bureau  of  Medicine  and  Surgery,  and  retired  from  active  service  June 
29,  1873.  He  was  a  man  of  high  culture  and  much  literary  attain- 
ment, singular  purity  and  refinement  of  character,  devoted  to  his  friends, 
and  faithful  to  every  obligation  of  duty  during  nearly  half  a  century 
spent  in  the  public  service. 

Army  Intelligence. — Official  List  of  Changes  of  Stations  and 
Duties  of  Officers  of  the  Jfedical  Department,  United  States  Armi/,  from 
April  U,  1SS3,  to  April  SI,  ISSS.—WoLyERTOH,  William  D.,  Major 
and  Surgeon.  Granted  leave  of  absence  for  four  months  on  surgeon's 
certificate  of  disability.  Par.  1,  S.  0.  86,  A.  G.  0.,  April  13,  1883. 
=^=  Shufeldt,  Robert  W.,  Captain  and  Assistant  Surgeon.  To  re- 
port in  person  to  the  president  of  the  Army  Medical  Examining  Board 
in  session  in  New  York  city  for  examination  for  promotion,  on  comple- 
tion of  which  will  return  to  proper  station.  Par.  10,  S.  0.  87,  A.  G. 
0.,  April  16,  18R3. 

Naval  Intelligence. — Surgeon  H.  J.  Babin  has  been  ordered  to 
duty  at  the  Marine  Rendezvous,  New  York.  ==  Passed  Assistant 
Surgeon  William  G.  G.  Willson  has  been  ordered  to  the  training  ship 
Minnesota.  =^=^  Surgeon  Dwight  Dickinson  has  been  ordered  to  the 
Naval  Hospital  at  Mare  Island.  ==  Surgeon  George  A.  Bright  has 
been  detached  from  the  Naval  Hospital  at  Mare  Island,  and  placed  on 
waiting  orders.  :^==  Surgeon  Henry  Stewart  has  been  detached  from 
the  Michigan,  and  ordered  to  report  for  medical  survey.  ==  Passed 
Assistant  Surgeon  George  H.  H.  Harman  has  been  detached  from  the 
training  ship  Minnesota,  and  ordered  to  the  Michigan.  =^=  For  the 
foregoing  items  we  are  indebted  to  the  "  Army  and  Navy  Journal." 

Society  Meetings  for  the  Coming  Week. — Tuesday,  May  1st: 
Medical  Society  of  Hudson  County,  New  Jersey  (annual  meeting) ;  Neu- 
rological Society;  Obstetrical  Society  (private).  Wednesday, May Sd : 
Medical  Society  of  the  County  of  Richmond. 
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LECTURES   ON 
HUMAN   AUTOMATISM. 

DELIYEEED  AT  THE  LOWELL  INSTITUTE,  BOaTOK, 

By  WILLIAM  B.  CARPENTER,  M.D.,  LL.D.,  F.  R.  S.,  Etc. 

Lecture  IV. 

Automalin'm  in  IntelUclual  Action. — Formation  of  Perceptive  Judg- 
ment, as  a  General  Resultant  of  Previous  Experience.  "  Common  Sense  " 
derived  from  lilic  Integration  of  Experiences.  Source  of  our  Belief  in 
tlie  Ki'ality  of  tlie  External  World,  and  in  the  Distinction  between  our 
Sleeping  and  Waking  States.  Ideational  Automatism.  Trains  of 
Thought.     Influence  of  Intoxicants  and  Morbid  Poisons. 

If  I  have  been  successful  in  the  last  two  lectures,  I  have 
led  you  up  to  this  position — that  the  bodily  movements  in 
which  our  animal  life  essentially  consists  are  all  really  au- 
tomatic, either  primarily  or  secondarily,  oven  those  which 
we  call  voluntary  being  the  result  of  the  training  that  we 
have  given  to  our  automatism,  and  of  the  substitution  of 
impulses  given  by  our  own  minds  through  the  instrumen- 
tality of  the  cerebrum  for  those  that  originate  in  some  ex- 
ternal stimulation.  Of  this  we  have  an  apposite  illustra- 
tion in  an  action  to  which  I  called  your  attention  in  the  first 
of  these  lectures — that  of  coughing.  For,  on  the  one  hand, 
a  cough  (which  involves  the  combination  of  a  great  number 
of  separate  muscular  actions)  may  be  involuntarily  e.xcitcd 
by  irritation  of  the  surface  of  the  air-passages,  the  effect  of 
which  is  propagated  to  the  respiratory  center,  whence  it  is 
reflected  to  the  nmscles ;  and  the  provocation  may  be  so 
strong  that  we  can  not  resist  it  by  the  strongest  voluntary 
effort.  On  the  other  hand,  we  can  cough  voluntarily  ;  and 
we  do  this,  not  by  a  determinate  or  intentional  calling  into 
action  of  the  several  muscles  which  must  combine  to  exe- 
cute our  mandate,  but  by  simply  issuing  the  direction  to 
our  automaton,  on  which  it  acts  forthwith. 

That  you  may  more  readily  apprehend  the  application 
of  this  principle  to  voluntary  motion  generally,  I  shall  ask 
you  to  follow  me  in  a  little  experiment  which  every  one  of 
you  can  readily  perform  either  upon  himself  or  herself,  or 
upon  another  person.  It  occurred  to  me  while  I  was  lect- 
uring to  a  medical  class,  some  thirty  years  ago,  upon  this 
subject.  I  wanted  to  impress  upon  the  minds  of  my  pupils 
what  I  shall  endeavor  to  make  clear  to  yours — that  when  wc 
will  to  do  an  action  we  will  the  result,  but  not  the  particu- 
lar combination  of  muscles  that  shall  be  called  into  action 
to  produce  that  result.  For  I  hold  that  wc  have  no  power 
to  select  any  muscle  or  muscles  in  the  body  and  say  they 
shall  do  this  or  that.  We  have  to  will  the  result,  and  the 
body  does  it  for  us  when  we  have  trained  it  to  do  so,  or,  in 
some  instances,  without  any  training  at  all.  This  last  is  the 
case  with  the  movements  of  our  eyes,  which,  without  any 
training,  but  in  virtue  of  the  original  endowments  of  the 
visual  nerve-centers,  direct  the  axes  of  both  toward  the 
same  object,  although,  when  this  direction  involves  any 
lateral  movement,  opposite  muscles  are  called  into  action  on 


the  two  sides.  I  suppose  you  are  all  aware  that  each  eye 
is  chiefly  moved  by  four  muscles — one  above  and  one  below, 
one  on  the  inner  and  one  on  the  outer  side.  These  are 
called  the  recti  or  straight  muscles.  Besides  these,  each 
eye  has  two  oblique  muscles,  to  the  functions  of  which  I 
shall  presently  direct  your  attention.  Now,  you  can  easily 
understand  that  the  recti  muscles,  either  singly  or  in  com- 
bination, can  roll  the  ball  of  the  eye  in  any  direction.  Con- 
traction of  the  superior  rectus  (the  straight  muscle  above 
the  eyeball)  shall  roll  it  upward,  while  that  of  the  inferior 
rectus  rolls  it  downward  ;  the  external  rectus  rolls  the  ball 
outward,  while  the  internal  rectus  rolls  it  inward.  Now, 
when  we  raise  both  our  eyes  together  to  look  at  an  object 
above  us,  we  employ  the  corresponding  muscles ;  as  we  do, 
also,  when  we  lower  both  our  eyes  together  so  as  to  look 
downward.  But  when  we  direct  the  axes  of  our  eyes  toward 
an  object  on  either  side,  one  eye  is  rolled  outward  by  the 
external  rectus,  while  the  other  eye  is  rolled  inward  by  the 
internal  rectus ;  we  then  combine  two  muscular  actions 
harmonically  to  produce  the  result,  although  the  actions 
themselves  are  contrary.  When,  again,  we  determinately 
fix  our  gaze  upon  a  near  object  directly  in  front  of  the  nose, 
the  internal  recti  of  the  two  eyes  act  together,  so  as  to 
draw  the  pupils  toward  each  other ;  and  this  convergence 
becomes  very  sensible  to  another  person  when  we  gradually 
bring  the  object  so  near  the  eyes  as  to  produce  a  feeling  of 
tension  in  the  muscles  which,  when  put  too  much  on  the 
strain  by  the  close  approximation  of  the  object,  cease  to 
maintain  the  convergence.  We  do  all  this  without  any 
thought  or  intention ;  and  just  as  well  without  the  least 
idea  of  the  combination  we  are  making  as  we  can  with  the 
most  accurate  knowledge  of  the  apparatus  we  are  employ- 
ing. We  will  to  fix  our  gaze  on  one  spot  or  another;  and 
our  automaton  calls  the  suitable  muscles  into  consentaneous 
action.  Thus,  I  will  to  fix  my  eyes  upon  that  clock,  and  I 
will  at  the  same  time  to  rotate  my  head  horizontally  to  one 
side  or  to  the  other;  and  those  who  are  near  enough  to 
me  will  see  that  my  eyes  will  roll  in  their  orbits  from  side 
to  side  in  the  contrary  direction.  Now,  I  am  not  in  the 
least  degree  conscious  of  that  movement  of  my  eyes  ;  it  is 
purely  automatic.  The  eyes  roll  because  I  have  determined 
that,  while  moving  my  head  to  one  side  or  the  other,  I  will 
look  fixedly  at  the  clock,  which  fixedness  involves  the  direc- 
tion of  the  axes  of  the  eyes  so  as  to  meet  in  it.  In  the 
same  manner,  if,  while  still  fixing  my  gaze  on  the  clock,  I 
move  my  head  either  upward  or  downward,  you  will  see 
that  ray  eyes  will  move  in  the  contrary  direction ;  and  this, 
as  in  the  previous  case,  without  any  consciousness  of  mus- 
cular effort  on  my  own  part,  the  action  being  guided,  not 
(as  in  most  other  cases)  by  the  muscular,  but  by  the  visual 
sense. 

There  is  another  movement  of  the  eyeballs  which  is 
extremely  curious,  and  which  was  first  elucidated  by  my 
distinguished  friend.  Professor  Helmholtz,  of  Berlin.  The 
action  of  what  are  termed  the  oblique  muscles  had  long  been 
a  puzzle  to  physiologists ;  for  it  was  clear  that  the  four 
recti  were  suthcicnt  to  roll  the  eyes  not  only  upward  and 
downward,  inward  and  outward,  but  in  any  direction  inter- 
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mediate  between  these.  Careful  study  of  the  subject,  how- 
ever, had  rendered  it  probable  that  they  give  the  eyeball  a 
rotation  around  its  antero-posterior  axis,  the  pupil  remain- 
ing fixed  ;  but  no  one  could  sssign  any  purpose  for  this  ro- 
tation until  Professor  Helmholtz,  in  the  "  Croonian  Lecture 
on  Muscular  Motion,"  delivered  before  the  Royal  Society  in 
1 864,  not  only  established  the  fact  by  a  new  and  admirable 
mode  of  demonstration,  but  gave  the  rationale  of  it.  When 
I  rotate  my  head  horizontally,  while  looking  at  that  clock, 
the  place  of  its  image  on  the  retina  would  be  changed  so  as 
to  give  the  object  an  apparent  motion,  if  it  were  not  for  the 
converse  automatic  movement  of  my  eyes,  which  keeps  the 
image  on  the  same  spot  of  its  surface.  And  so,  when  I  ire- 
cline  my  head  to  one  side  or  the  other  while  still  looking 
fixedly  at  the  clock,  the  retinal  image  would  be  (as  it  were) 
twisted  round  in  the  opposite  direction,  giving  an  apparent 
rotation  to  the  object — if  it  were  not  that  the  eyeballs  are 
automatically  turned  round  their  antero-posterior  axis,  by 
the  oblique  muscles,  in  the  contrary  direction,  so  that  every 
portion  of  the  picture  continues  to  hold  its  original  position 
on  the  retina. 

Here,  then,  is  a  clear  case  of  the  production  of  muscular 
actions,  of  which  we  are  altogether  unconscious,  by  willing 
the  result  which  those  muscles  automatically  execute.  And 
I  hold  that  the  same  is  true  of  all  so-called  "voluntary" 
motions.  None  but  those  involving  the  very  simplest  com- 
binations of  muscular  action  can  be  executed  without  train- 
ing of  some  kind ;  and  it  is  only  where  the  action  of  but 
one  muscle  is  required  to  produce  the  result  (as  in  the  open- 
ing or  closing  of  the  eyelids)  that  we  can  single  out  any 
muscle  and  throw  it  into  separate  contraction.*  But  we 
can  choose  among  all  the  actions  which  we  have  trained 
our  automaton  to  execute,  can  say  to  it,  "  Do  this,"  and  the 
obedient  machine  does  it  without  thought  or  consciousness 
of  efEort.  Thus,  when  I  was  coming  out  this  evening,  I 
(mentally)  said  to  my  automaton,  "  Walk  to  the  lecture- 
hall,"  and  he  brought  me  here  while  I  was  thinking  all  the 
time  of  the  lecture  I  was  about  to  give.j- 

I  shall  give  you  yet  another  illustration  from  an  automa- 
tism we  all  acquire — that,  namely,  which  takes  place  in  the 
act  of  writing.  It  has  probably  happened  to  most  of  you 
all,  as  it  often  happens  to  myself,  to  misspell  a  word,  or  to 
write  a  wrong  word.  This  generally  results  from  the  auto- 
matic combination  of  a  coming  word,  or  of  some  part  of  it, 
with  what  I  had  previously  charged  it  to  put  on  paper. 
While  my  hand  is  tracing  the  characters,  my  consciousness 
has  been  preparing  fresh  matters  for  expression  ;  and  the 
automatism  has  laid  hold  of  this,  as  it  were,  a  little  too 


*  I  have  been  asked  how  I  reconcile  this  principle  with  the  fact  that 
almost  any  man  may  put  his  biceps  into  such  stronf;  contraction  as  to 
make  it  rise  as  a  hard  lump  on  the  middle- front  of  his  arm.  Nothing, 
in  reality,  could  be  a  better  illustration  of  the  doctrine.  For  no  one 
can  thus  raise  his  biceps  into  a  lump  without  (unknowingly)  throwing 
the  triceps  extensor  of  the  back  of  his  arm  into  simultaneous  contrac- 
tion ;  since,  without  its  antagonism,  the  contraction  of  the  biceps  would 
bend  the  forearm  on  the  arm. 

f  In  the  classical  "  Voyage  autour  de  ma  chambre  "  of  Count  Xa- 
vier  do  Maistre,  you  will  find  this  dual  nature  of  man,  as  consisting  of 
dme  and  betc^  charmingly  worked  out  by  a  deep  thinker  and  accom- 
plished writer. 


soon,  so  as  to  introduce  a  letter  or  letters,  or  perhaps  a  syl- 
lable, or  perhaps  a  whole  word,  into  the  matter  which  I  had 
already  directed  it  to  express.  This  I  believe  to  be  a  very 
common  experience  among  men  who  use  the  pen  much ; 
and  I  may  give  you  the  parallel  to  it  in  a  case  of  verbal  dic- 
tation to  an  amanuensis. 

It  is  recorded  by  John  Bannatyne,  who  sometimes  acted 
as  the  amanuensis  of  Sir  Walter  Scott,  that  when  Scott  was 
dictating  to  him  the  stories  of  his  novels  he  would  some- 
times interject  a  word  that  was  obviously  wrong,  having  no 
connection  with  what  preceded  it.  Bannatyne  came  to  per- 
ceive, however,  that  this  wrong  word  was  almost  always 
one  that  would  have  its  proper  place  a  line  or  two  onward ; 
so  that  Walter  Scott  must  have  already  prepared  it  in  his 
mind  for  dictation,  and  let  his  automaton  get  hold  of  it  too 
early. 

This  automatism  of  our  bodily  organization,  and  the 
power  we  possess  of  utilizing  this  to  our  own  purposes, 
constitutes  the  first  general  conception  that  I  would  have 
you  shape  out  of  the  material  I  have  placed  before  you  in 
the  preceding  lectures.  And  I  trust  that  I  have  further  sat- 
isfied you  that  the  secondary  or  acquired  automatism,  when 
a  combination  or  succession  of  movements  has  been  so  fre- 
quently practiced  as  to  become  habitual,  is  so  embodied  in 
our  organization  that  such  successions  may  go  on  by  them- 
selves when  once  they  have  been  put  in  train.  There  can 
be  no  reasonable  doubt  that  the  nervous  apparatus  (/rows  to 
the  mode  in  which  it  is  habitually  called  into  activity  ;  and 
that  thus  a  new  mechanism  gradually  constructs  itself, 
which  enables  actions  that  once  required  the  closest  atten- 
tion for  their  due  guidance  to  be  performed  automatically 
without  any  attention  whatever.  And  I  may  add  that  I 
think  there  is  much  evidence  of  the  hereditary  transmission 
of  such  acquired  organization,  especially  if  it  has  been 
shaped  in  early  life. 

You  are  all  aware  of  the  influence  of  age  in  the  forma- 
tion of  habits,  and  know  how  tenaciously  the  habits  formed 
in  early  life  cling  to  us.  The  physiologist  has  no  difficulty 
in  explaining  this,  in  regard  either  to  bodily  or  to  mental 
habits.  For  it  is  during  the  early  period  of  life  that  the 
body,  while  undergoing  its  development,  has  to  create  a 
great  deal  of  new  structure ;  and  the  habits,  whether  bodily 
or  mental,  that  we  then  form,  govern  the  building  up  of 
that  structure.  It  is  not  until  adult  age  that  this  building 
process  is  completed ;  and  the  organism  then  tends  to 
maintain  itself  throughout  life  according  to  the  plan  with 
which  it  has  been  thus  brought  into  conformity.  Now,  if 
we  attempt  to  modify  that  plan  afterward,  by  the  subse- 
quent formation  of  new  habits,  we  do  not  succeed  in  im- 
pressing those  habits  upon  the  organization  nearly  as  thor- 
oughly as  we  do  during  the  growing  state  of  the  body. 
This  is  a  simple  physiological  fact ;  and  it  has  a  most  im- 
portant bearing  upon  the  transitory  character  of  later  ac- 
quirements, that  are  not  constantly  kept  up  by  practice, 
as  compared  with  those  of  our  earlier  life,  which  keep 
themselves  up  without  effort.  Thus,  even  the  most  accom- 
plished musical  performers  do  not  venture  long  to  discon- 
tinue the  "  practice  "  of  their  vocal  or  instrumental  parts, 
however  familiar  they  may  be  with  them   mentally.     The . 
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greatest  pianists  will  work  most  carefully  upon  any  pieces 
that  they  are  about  to  play  in  public ;  perhaps  sitting  up 
half  the  previous  night  in  mastering  the  execution  of  par- 
ticular passages,  in  order  to  train  their  muscles  to  express 
the  ideal  which  their  minds  conceive.  And  I  happen  to 
know,  through  a  friend — next  door  to  whom  Madame  Patti 
lived  during  one  of  her  opera  seasons  in  London — that  every 
morning  her  music-master  came  to  her,  keeping  her  for  two 
or  three  hours  in  the  practice  of  scales  and  .shakes,  and 
training  her  in  the  particular  songs  she  was  about  to  sing. 
Now,  this  will  show  you  how  quickly  the  automatism  ac- 
<|uired  in  adult  age  fades  out,  as  it  were,  if  the  training  ])y 
which  it  was  perfected  is  not  persevered  in,  while,  on  the 
other  hand,  those  things  that  we  learn  in  our  growing  period 
become,  as  it  were,  part  of  our  constitution.  Thus,  although 
I  lie  act  of  walking  is  in  itself  as  difficult  as  any  of  these 
musical  performances,  we  have  never  any  trouble  or  diffi- 
culty in  performing  it,  even  after  long  disuse,  e.\cept  from 
bodily  infirmity,  or,  as  I  pointed  out  in  the  last  lecture, 
from  the  disturbing  influence  of  our  emotions — as  when  we 
have  to  walk  across  a  narrow  plank  raised  far  above  the 
ground,  or  with  a  ru.sh  of  water  beneath  it. 

The  close  correspondence  that  every  one  must  recognize 
between  habits  of  body  and  habits  of  mind  makes  it  natu- 
ral to  pass  from  this  subject  to  that  which  is  to  occupy  us 
duriug  the  remainder  of  the  course — the  automatism  of  our 
mental  life.  And  the  first  point  I  would  press  on  your  at- 
tention is,  that  during  the  whole  waking  existence  our 
minds  are  in  a  state  of  constant  successional  change.  The 
late  Professor  Clifford  once  began  a  lecture  at  the  Royal 
Institution  by  saying  :  "  If  any  one  were  to  ask  us  what  wc 
had  been  doing  during  the  day,  it  would  not  be  an  incor- 
ii'ct  answer  to  say  that  we  had  been  constantl}'  changing 
our  minds."  That  was  only  his  humorous  way  of  express- 
ing, by  a  new  turn  given  to  a  familiar  phrase,  what  every 
metaphysician  knows  to  be  true — that  our  whole  mental 
life  is  a  succession  of  states  of  consciousness.  I  shall  con- 
tine  myself  this  evening  to  those  purely  intellectual  states 
into  which  feelings  and  emotions  do  not  enter — the  recep- 
tion of  sensations  unaccompanied  with  feelings  of  pleasure 
or  pain,  the  formation  of  perceptive  judgments,  and  the 
succession  of  ideas  which  constitutes  thought. 

On  so  large  a  subject  as  this  it  is,  of  course,  impossible 
tor  me  to  dilate  with  any  fullness;  and  I  deem  it  better  to 
limit  myself  to  a  small  number  of  points  which  admit  of 
ready  illustration  than  to  attempt  to  cover  a  wider  space 
by  more  systematic  exposition.  And  the  first  of  these 
puints  has  reference  to  the  automatism  of  sensation  itself. 

I  have  already  spoken  of  the  mode  in  which  our  con- 
sciousness becomes  affected  tlirough  the  nervous  system. 
When  I  prick  ray  finger,  or  some  one  else  pricks  it  for  me, 
T  feel  a  pain  (as  we  commonly  say)  in  my  finger.  But 
I  do  not  really  feel  the  pain  in  my  finger.  The  feeling 
of  pain  is  a  subjective  state,  a  mental  condition,  brought 
about  by  that  wonderful  translation,  of  which  I  spoke  in 
my  first  lecture,  of  a  neurosis  into  a  psi/chosis.  That  trans- 
lation takes  place  in  a  certain  part  of  my  brain — the  gan- 
glionic center  of  the  nerve  proceeding  to  it  from  my  finger. 
Hut,  by  what  Professor  lluxley  has  appropriately  called  an 


"  extradition  "  of  my  consciousness,  I  locate  that  pain  in 
the  point  in  which  the  pin  was  run  into  mj  finger.  Xow, 
this  is  a  purely  automatic  action,  of  which  we  can  give  no 
other  account  than  that  it  is  a  part  of  our  constitution,  which 
(as  we  have  every  reason  to  believe)  we  share  with  the 
lower  animals.  Various  attempts  have  been  made  to  ex- 
plain it ;  but  all  we  can  say  is,  that  it  has  reference  gener- 
ally, though  not  uniformly,  to  the  particular  nerve-track  along 
which  the  impression  has  been  conveyed.  For  we  find  the 
mental  reference  made  when  there  is  no  corporeity  answer- 
ing to  it.  Thus,  it  is  a  very  well  known  fact  that  persons 
who  have  suffered  the  amputation  of  a  limb,  for  some  time 
— it  may  be  for  a  long  time  afterward — feel  pains  which 
they  refer  to  the  lost  member,  and  generally  to  the  extremi- 
ties of  it.  Here  the  physical  condition  that  excites  the 
neurosis  probably  has  its  seat  in  the  cut  end  of  the  nerve 
which  has  been  inclosed  in  the  skin  that  covers  the  stump 
of  the  amputated  limb  ;  for  there  is  no  doubt  that  many  of 
the  most  severe  pains  of  this  kind  have  originated  from 
some  special  morbid  change  at  the  extremities  of  those 
nerves. 

The  reference  of  these  pains  to  a  non-existent  limb  is 
thus  an  automatic  mental  act — whether  a  part  of  our  origi- 
nal constitution,  or  one  acquired  by  an  early  generalization 
from  experience,  it  may  be  difficult  to  say. 

We  seem  justified  in  taking  the  same  view  of  those 
other  cases  of  what  are  called  "  radiating  sensations,"  in 
which  tlie  physical  change  that  originates  them  has  its  seat 
cither  in  the  nervous  centers,  or  in  some  part  of  the  nerve- 
track  leading  to  them,  and  which  we  refer  to  the  extremi- 
ties of  the  nerves  through  which  they  have  been  brought  to 
the  centers.  We  may  produce  an  impression  that  shall 
give  flashes  of  light,  for  instance,  by  galvanizing  the  optic 
nerve  in  its  course,  while  no  light  falls  on  the  retina.  There 
is  an  old  experiment  which  I  remember  making  when  a 
boy — putting  a  hall-penny  between  the  upper  lip  and  the 
teeth  as  far  up  as  it  will  go,  and  a  bit  of  zinc  on  the  tongue, 
and  then  making  the  one  touch  the  other,  the  eyes  being 
clo.sed ;  a  flash  of  light  is  seen  every  time  the  contact  is  re- 
peated. So,  again,  bj'  galvanizing  the  auditor)-  nerve  we 
may  call  forth  sensations  of  sound.  And  the  "  formication," 
or  the  pricking  sensations  (pins  and  needles),  which  we  ex- 
perience on  the  renewal  of  the  circulation  in  a  limb  after  it 
has  remained  "  asleep  "  for  a  time  in  consequence  of  defec- 
tive circulation  through  it,  are  due  to  such  physical  excita- 
tion of  the  nerve-trunks  as  serves  to  call  forth  in  their 
ganglionic  center  the  changes  of  which  those  sensations  are 
the  "  symbols  in  consciousness,"  our  automatism  referring 
those  sensations  to  the  locality  from  which  the  impressions 
usually  arise  which  excite  that  condition  of  the  nerve-cen- 
ter. And  another  case  of  a  like  kind  is  afforded  by  the 
"  ringing  in  the  ears,"  when  this  is  produced  by  mechanical 
pressure  upon  the  auditory  nerve  distributed  within  the 
labyrinth,  or  by  the  pulsations  of  the  carotid  artery  against 
its  trunk.  Diseas-e  of  the  nerve-centers  is  another  very  fre- 
quent cause  of  these  "  subjective  sensations  "  ;  our  reference 
of  which  to  the  organs  wherein  such  sensations  ordinarily 
originate  is  an  act  of  mental  automatism  which  we  arc  in- 
capable of  modifying  by  any  act  of  our  will.     So,  we  fre- 
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quently  experience  sensations  whicli  are  called  forth  by  pure- 
ly mental  antecedents,  in  whicb  we  can  trace  a  secondary 
automatism  that  has  grown  up  through  acquired  experience. 

It  may  have  happened  to  many  of  you  to  feel  a  degree 
of  seasickness,  or,  at  any  rate,  of  the  discomfort  in  which 
that  state  ordinarily  commences,  from  the  mere  contempla- 
tion of  an  agitated  sea,  especially  in  view  of  a  ship  tossing 
about  in  it.  And  I  remember  very  well  that  when,  at  one 
of  our  semi-scientific  or  popular  exhibitions  in  London,  there 
was  a  small  model  of  a  ship,  which  floated  (as  it  were)  upon 
a  sea  of  gold-beater's  skin,  and  was  made,  by  a  concealed 
combination  of  levers,  to  go  through  a  series  of  movements 
remarkably  resembling  the  pitching  and  rolling  of  a  ship  at 
sea,  with  an  occasional  sinking  down  into  the  trough  of  a 
wave,  many  persons  said  that  they  could  not  continue  to 
look  at  it  without  sensations  which  made  it  desirable  for 
them  to  turn  away.  I  was  once  told  of  a  lady  who  accom- 
panied a  friend  to  see  her  oS  by  steamer,  I  think  across 
the  British  Channel,  and  on  whom  the  sight  of  the  rough 
sea  and  of  the  heaving  of  the  vessel  at  the  pier  was  suffi- 
cient to  excite  real  and  complete  seasickness.  Clearly  it 
was  the  mental  state,  in  these  cases,  that  called  up  a  physi- 
cal condition  of  the  central  organs,  so  far  corresponding  to 
that  which  the  actual  experience  would  have  done  as  not 
only  to  produce  the  sensation  but  the  reflex  act  prompted 
by  it.  It  was  not  the  mere  sight,  but  the  associations  con- 
nected with  the  sight,  that  brought  about  that  feeling 
There  is  an  old  story  told  of  himself  by  a  very  able  physi- 
cian of  his  day.  Van  Swieten,  which  is  an  excellent  illustra- 
tion of  this  tendency  to  the  reproduction  of  a  former  physi- 
cal state  by  a  strong  mental  impression.  He  says  that  he 
once  happened  to  pass  a  place  where  there  was  a  body  of  a 
dog  in  a  state  of  such  loathsome  decomposition  as  to  pro- 
duce upon  him  the  physical  result  to  which  I  have  just  now 
alluded.  Some  years  afterward,  in  passing  the  same  spot, 
the  remembrance  of  what  he  then  saw  and  smelt  came 
upon  him  with  such  vividness  as  to  reproduce  the  same 
result. 

Now,  I  wish  you  to  take  in  what  I  regard  as  the  physio- 
logical mechanism  of  these  occurrences,  because  I  regard 
them  as  types  of  a  great  number  of  cases  which  are  eluci- 
dated by  the  same  interpretation.  You  will  remember 
that,  according  to  the  view  I  have  presented  to  you  of  the 
relation  between  the  cerebrum  and  the  sensorial  centers  at 
its  base,  it  is  through  the  latter  that  those  changes  are  ex- 
cited which  first  aSect  our  consciousness,  while  it  is  only 
when  the  cerebrum  is  called  into  action  that  these  changes 
are  intellectually  apprehended.  Of  what  we  term  perception 
— the  mental  recognition  of  the  objectivity  of  the  source  of 
the  sensation,  and  the  formation  of  a  judgment  as  to  its 
character — the  cerebrum  (we  have  every  reason  to  believe) 
is  the  material  instrument.  The  optic  nerve,  in  the  cases  I 
have  described,  brings  to  the  optic  ganglion  the  physical 
impression  that  is  converted  into  the  elementary  psychosis, 
the  mere  sensation ;  but  that  sensation  does  not  originally 
give  us  any  idea  of  the  object  of  the  sensation.  The  forma- 
tion of  that  idea  depends  on  the  transmission  of  the  effects 
of  the  neurosis  to  the  cerebral  hemispheres,  the  automatic 
working  of  whose  mechanism,  as  I  shall  presently  endeavor 


to  show  you,  translates  that  neurosis  into  the  idea  or  intel- 
lectual concept  of  the  object  which  produced  the  sensation. 
This  psychosis,  if  transformed  back  into  a  neurosis,  may  act 
downward  upon  the  sensorial  apparatus,  so  as  to  produce 
therein  a  physical  state  identical  with  that  which  the  im- 
pression of  the  actual  object  on  the  nerve  of  sense  would 
excite  in  it. 

Thus,  in  the  case  of  Van  Swieten,  the  impression  origi- 
nally produced  on  his  sensorium  by  the  sight  and  smell 
of  the  dead  dog,  reacting  downward  through  the  motor 
nerves  to  the  muscles  concerned  in  the  act  of  vomiting, 
called  forth  that  movement ;  but,  at  the  same  time,  its  trans- 
mission to  the  cerebrum  left  the  impression  which  consti- 
tuted the  physical  basis  of  the  mental  remembrance  of  the 
occurrence.  Years  afterward,  this  record  was  called  into 
active  operation  by  the  mere  sight  of  the  place,  reviving 
the  recollection  of  the  whole  former  experience.  And  the 
physical  condition  thus  excited  in  the  cerebrum  by  the  re- 
membrance of  the  object  played  downward  so  effectually 
on  the  sensori-motor  apparatus  as  to  produce  a  repetition 
of  the  act  which  had  been  consequent  on  the  stimulation 
originally  given  by  the  impression  made  by  the  actual  ob- 
ject upon  the  organs  of  sense. 

I  believe  that  a  considerable  number  of  what  are  called 
"spectral  illusions"  have  exactly  this  character;  and  some 
of  you  may  be  interested  in  the  view  I  take  of  what  my 
friend,  Mr.  Francis  Galton,  has  called  "  visualized  numerals," 
upon  which  I  know  that  some  observations  have  been  made 
by  Professor  Bowditch  in  this  city.  He  has  been  kind 
enough  to  give  me  the  particulars  of  a  case  that  presented 
itself  in  his  class,  in  which  a  very  marked  form  of  this 
visualated  presentation  of  the  numbers  has  occurred.  Mr. 
F.  Galton  has  found  that  there  is  one  in  about  every  twenty 
or  thirty  persons  who,  whenever  he  thinks  of  the  succession 
of  numerals,  sees  the  figures  visually  projected  before  him 
in  some  definite  arrangement ;  and  in  Professor  Bowditch's 
pupil  this  arrangement  varies  from  any  recorded  by  Mr.  F. 
Galton  in  the  numerals  not  being  seen  in  one  plane,  but  in 
a  figure  of  three  dimensions.  Sir  John  Herschel,  I  may  men- 
tion, communicated  to  me  many  years  ago  a  set  of  geomet- 
trical  figures  which  he  was  accustomed,  every  now  and  then, 
to  see  projected  upon  any  object  which  he  was  looking 
at,  and  asked  my  opinion  about  it.  I  told  him  that  I 
thought  there  was  no  difficulty  in  understanding  it  upon 
this  view :  the  visualized  numerals  in  Mr.  Francis  Gallon's 
case,  and  the  mathematical  figures  in  Sir  John  Herschel's, 
being  formed,  as  it  were  automatically,  by  cerebral  action, 
and  their  resultant  neuroses  being  transmitted  downward  to 
the  sensorium,  so  as  there  to  mingle,  as  it  were,  with  the 
sensory  impressions  derived  through  the  eye,  so  that  the 
one  set  would  be  combined  with  the  other.  The  seat  of  the 
consciousness  of  the  cerebral  impressions  being  (on  this 
view)  the  same  as  the  seat  of  our  ordinary  visual  conscious- 
ness, the  physical  impressions  transmitted  downward  by  the 
automatic  action  of  the  cerebrum  through  the  converging 
fibers,  which  an  old  anatomist,  Reil,  sagaciously  called  "  the 
nerves  of  the  internal  senses,"  would  produce  visual  sensa- 
tions as  real  as  those  ordinarily  excited  through  the  nerves 
of  the  external  sense-organ.     And  it  is,  I  think,  by  this  in 
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Rtrumentality  that  many  blind  persons  can  call  up  visual 
pictures  of  objects  they  have  once  seen  that  are  not  less 
vivid  than  those  originally  excited  by  the  actual  sight  of 
those  objects. 

We  have  a  still  more  remarkable  illustration  of  this  au- 
tomatic production  of  visual  images  in  the  phenomena  of 
delirium  produced  by  the  circulation  of  poisoned  blood  in 
the  brain.  From  the  manner  in  which  old  visual  impres- 
sions are  reproduced  in  new  combinations,  and  the  intense 
vividness  with  which  it  is  obvious  to  the  bystander  that 
those  creations  of  his  brain  are  uen  by  the  patient,  I  can 
not  doubt  but  that  the  same  physical  condition  must  exist 
in  his  sensorium  as  would  be  called  up  through  his  visual 
sense  if  the  real  objects  were  present ;  and,  as  all  our  infor- 
mation in  regard  to  the  storage  of  former  impressions  leads 
ns  to  regard  the  cerebrum  as  the  physiological  seat  of  it,  I 
think  you  will  see  how  readily  and  simply  all  these  phe- 
nomena find  their  expression  in  automatic  cerebral  action, 
translated  into  consciousness  through  the  instrumentality  of 
the  sensorium  commune. 

( To  be  eondutlcd.) 
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By  katatonia  is  to  be  understood  a  form  of  insanity  first 
described  by  Kahlbaum  f  and  characterized  by  alternate 
periods,  supervening  with  more  or  less  regularity,  of  acute 
mania,  melancholia,  and  epilcptoid  and  cataleptoid  states, 
with  delusions  of  an  exalted  character  and  a  tendency  to 
dramatism.  The  derivation  of  the  word  [KaraTovog,  stretch- 
ing down)  is  taken  by  Kahlbaum  to  express  the  depressed 
mental  and  physical  tension  which  is  characteristic  of  the 
disease.  From  his  monograph,  from  that  of  Dr.  J.  G.  Kier- 
nan,  \  of  Chicago,  the  only  writer  in  the  English  language 
on  the  affection,  and  from  the  observation  of  cases  occurring 
in  my  own  practice,  I  shall  take  the  description  I  am  about 
to  give. 

Katatonia  may,  like  other  varieties  of  insanity,  be  pre- 
ceded by  prodromic  symptoms.  There  are  pains  or  other 
abnormal  sensations  in  the  head,  vertigo,  insomnia,  irrita- 
bility of  temper.  Again,  it  may  begin  with  an  epileptiform 
convulsion,  or  the  condition  of  melancholia  or  exaltation 
may  be  the  first  noticeable  symptom.  Then  the  cycle  be- 
gins:   Cataleptoid    phenomena    accompany  or  follow  the 

*  Read  before  the  New  York  Neurological  Society,  March  6,  188S. 

f  "  Klinischi>  AblmndliiiiKen  iiber  psyohische  Krankhciten,"  i.  Heft 
"Die  Katntonic,"  Berlin,  1874. 

i  "Katatonia,"  "Alicni.-t  and  Neurologist,"  October,  1882,  p.  658. 
Tliis  paper  was  origiruUy  read  before  the  New  York  Neurological 
Society,  May,  1877,  and  was  published  in  the  "American  Journal  of 
Insanity"  for  July,  1877. 


melancholia,  which  is  generally  of  the  form  described  as 
melancholia  with  stupor,  and  a  period  of  excitement  super- 
venes, during  which  the  patient  has  sensorial  derangements 
in  the  way  of  illusions  and  hallucinations  as  well  as  delu- 
sions. Again,  the  melancholia  appears,  perhaps,  in  a  modi- 
fied form,  with  cataleptoid  and  waxy  conditions  of  the 
muscles,  and  a  disposition  to  talk  in  an  exalted  or  dramatic 
manner.  At  times,  during  the  course  of  the  affection,  there 
may  be  convulsions  or  involuntary  muscular  actions,  such  as 
rolling  on  the  floor  or  bending  of  the  body.  Masturbation 
is  a  common  accompaniment,  and  during  the  stage  of  excite- 
ment acts  of  violence  may  be  committed. 

The  further  description  of  the  symptoms  will  be  best 
given  by  the  detailed  account  of  the  cases  that  have  come 
under  my  observation  : 

A  merchant  engaged  in  the  importation  of  Vienna  goods 
consulted  me  March  11,  1880,  or  rather  I  was  consulted  in 
regard  to  him  by  his  brother  and  one  of  his  partners  in 
business,  and  the  patient,  very  much  against  his  will,  was 
brought  to  my  consulting-room. 

He  entered  the  apartment  with  all  the  air  of  a  prince, 
and  sat  down  without  deigning  to  address  me.  When  I 
spoke  to  him  he  at  first  made  no  answer,  but  on  my  persist- 
ence with  my  questions  of  what  his  name  was  and  where  he 
lived,  he  looked  at  me  for  a  moment  in  a  supercilious  way 
and  finally  said,  "  And  the  Lord  spake  unto  Moses,  saying." 
This  he  kept  repeating,  whether  spoken  to  or  not,  during 
the  whole  of  his  visit,  extending  over  an  hour.  Upon  in- 
quiry, I  ascertained  that  without  assignable  cause  he  had, 
eight  days  previou.sly,  suddenly  passed  into  a  condition  of 
melancholia  with  stupor,  during  which  he  was  most  of  the 
time  silent  and  in  a  state  of  almost  complete  immobility. 
It  was  also  [noticed  that,  when  anybody  took  hold  of  his 
hand,  the  member  remained  for  several  minutes  in  the  posi- 
tion in  which  it  was  left.  On  one  occasion  his  neck  had 
continued  twisted,  with  his  face  as  far  as  it  could  be  turned 
over  bis  left  shoulder,  for  over  half  an  hour,  and  had  then 
slowly  returned  to  its  natural  position.  On  my  taking  hold 
of  his  arm  and  extending  it  at  right  angles  with  his  body, 
and  leaving  it  there,  it  remained  outstretched  for  thirteen 
minutes,  and  then  slowly  descended  to  his  side.  All  the 
time  that  I  was  making  this  and  other  examinations  of  his 
muscular  system,  he  was  saying  in  a  loud  voice,  "  And  the 
Lord  spake  unto  Moses,  saying." 

The  pupils  were  equal,  were  largely  dilated,  and  did  not 
react  well  to  light. 

I  requested  him  to  follow  me  into  another  room,  in 
order  that  I  might  make  an  ophthalmoscopic  examination. 
He  took  no  notice  of  what  I  said  to  him,  and,  when  his 
friend  and  I  raised  him  from  his  chair  to  lead  him  into  the 
apartment,  he  made  himself  as  rigid  as  a  bar  of  iron,  so  that 
we  had  to  carry  him.  Arrived  there,  he  would  not  sit  down, 
but  stood  as  erect  as  a  statue.  On  feeling  his  muscles,  it 
was  easy  to  perceive  that  all  were  in  a  state  of  extreme  ten- 
sion. It  was  impossible,  I  found,  to  make  the  examination 
I  desired ;  so,  after  prescribing  the  bromide  of  sodium  for 
him,  in  doses  of  twenty  grains  three  times  a  day,  I  sent  him 
away,  with  instructions  to  return  in  five,  days,  and  to  con- 
tinue the  medicine  till  then. 
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On  the  16th  I  saw  him  again.  He  was  then  in  a  state 
of  high  excitement.  He  entered  the  room  without  hesita- 
tion, and  at  once  began  an  extemporary  speech  on-  the  beau- 
ties of  the  solar  system.  Every  sentence,  however,  he  ended 
with  the  phrase,  "  And  there  shall  be  no  night  there."  I 
wrote  down  from  memory  soon  after  his  departure  a  portion 
of  his  address,  as  follows  : 

"  And  now,  my  friends,  what  is  this  solar  system  of 
which  we  have  heard  so  much  ?  And  there  shall  be  no 
night  there.  Is  it  composed  of  homogeneous  matter 
throughout  its  whole  extent,  or  are  some  parts  of  it  difier- 
ent  from  others  ?  And  there  shall  be  no  night  there.  Is  it 
to  be  supposed  that  the  sun,  a  light-giving  orb,  is  of  the 
same  physical  structure  as  the  moon,  a  light-reflecting  orb  ? 
And  there  shall  be  no  night  there.  Is  the  earth,  a  light- 
receiving  orb,  like  the  sun,  a  light-giving  orb,  and  the  moon 
a  light-reflecting  orb  ?  And  there  shall  be  no  night  there  " 
— and  so  on  for  half  an  hour. 

Since  his  last  visit  he  had  had  several  spasmodic  seizures 
without  loss  of  consciousness,  coming  on  before  the  cessa- 
tion of  the  period  of  melancholia,  which  took  place  on  the 
14th  of  March.  Since  that  time  he  had  done  very  little 
else  than  to  declaim  from  Shakespeare  and  other  poets,  and 
deliver  extemporaneous  addresses.  He  was  disposed  to  be 
very  quarrelsome,  and  had  knocked  the  hat  off  a  man's 
head  on  bis  way  to  my  residence,  because  he  thought  the 
man  had  made  a  face  at  him  as  he  passed.  The  convulsive 
seizures  had  consisted  of  movements  of  the  head  and  of  the 
muscles  of  the  neck.  The  head,  for  half  an  hour  or  more, 
had  on  several  occasions  been  kept  in  continued  motion 
from  side  to  side,  while  the  face  was  undergoing  contor- 
tions. One  afternoon  he  had  stood  before  an  engraving  of 
Washington  and  bowed  for  over  an  hour,  and  would  have 
continued  had  he  not  been  taken  away  by  force. 

On  my  asking  him  how  he  felt,  he  answered,  "  It's  a 
wise  child  that  knows  its  own  father,  but  I  feel  quite  well, 
I  thank  you."  On  my  asking  how  he  had  slept  the  previ- 
ous night,  he  replied,  "  It's  a  wise  child  that  knows  its  own 
father,  but  I  slept  very  well,  I  thank  you."  When  I  asked 
if  he  had  any  pain  in  his  head,  he  said,  "  It's  a  wise  child 
that  knows  its  own  father,  but  I  have  no  pain  in  my  head, 
I  thank  you."     And  so  on,  to  every  question  I  put  to  him. 

Before  he  left,  he  began  to  speak  in  a  staccato  way :  "  I 
— think — I — shall — go — to — the — the — a — tre — to —  night 
— to — see — Booth — in  Ham — let." 

I  asked  him  why  he  spoke  in  that  manner.    He  replied  : 

"  Be — cause — I  choose — to  do — as — I  choose  to — do — 
and  that — is — why — I  speak — as — I — choose — to — speak." 

"  But,"  I  said,  "  it  is  a  silly  way  of  talking." 

"  I — came — to  you — for — med — i — cal — advice — and — 
not — for — a — les — son — in — el — o — cu — tion." 

At  this  time  there  were  the  ophthalmoscopic  appear- 
ances of  cerebral  congestion.     The  pupils  were  normal. 

So  far  as  I  could  ascertain,  there  had  been  no  illusions 
or  hallucinations,  but  there  were  delusions  that  he  was  to 
be  made  the  director  of  the  opera  and  manager  of  all  the 
theatres,  with  a  large  salary  from  the  State. 

I  directed  the  continuance  of  the  bromide  of  sodium. 
On  the  2  2d  I  saw  him  again.     There  was  then  a  condition 


of  catalepsy,  without  marked  melancholia.  Though  indis- 
posed to  talk,  he  would  answer  if  the  question  were  re- 
peated. The  arms,  legs,  and  head  were  in  a  waxy  state, 
and  at  times  he  would  take  dramatic  attitudes  and  keep 
them  for  several  minutes.  He  stood  in  my  consulting-room 
for  seven  minutes  as  "  Ajax  defying  the  lightning,"  and  for 
the  like  time  as  the  "  Apollo  Belvedere."  "  The  dying 
Gladiator"  he  could  oiily  maintain  for  a  few  minutes. 

At  the  time  there  was  no  mental  aberration  of  any  kind, 
but  there  was  a  slight  degree  of  exhilaration  present  which 
was  not  natural  to  him,  and  a  slight  disposition  toward 
dramatism.  This,  however,  did  not  extend  to  speech,  but 
only  to  the  attitudes  which  he  would  assume  without 
prompting. 

Under  the  continued  use  of  the  bromide,  this  state 
passed  away  in  a  few  days,  and  there  were  no  further  mani- 
festations of  the  disorder. 

The  next  case  that  came  to  my  notice  was  that  of  a 
young  German,  living  in  St.  Mark's  Place  in  this  city,  whom 
I  saw  in  consultation  with  the  younger  Dr.  Garrish.  In 
this  instance,  the  eataleptoid  state  and  the  tendency  to  utter 
high-flown  language,  and  to  assume  histrionic  attitudes, 
were  strikingly  exhibited.  At  the  period  of  my  examina- 
tion the  mental  condition  was  that  of  excitement.  The 
patient  was  talking  volubly  nearly  all  the  time,  walking  the 
floor,  gesticulating,  grimacing,  and  occasionally  speaking  in 
alliterative  verse.  He  had  hallucinations  of  hearing,  and 
would  often  stop  and  listen  for  an  instant  with  a  rapt  ex- 
pression of  countenance.  Then  he  would  exclaim  in  pom- 
pous tones,  "My  lord,  it  shall  be  done  !  "  This  he  repeated 
many  times.  He  had  passed  through  a  stage  of  melancholy 
before  I  saw  him.  This  had  lasted  a  week  or  more,  and 
during  its  continuance  the  patient  mostly  sat  motionless  in 
a  chair,  mute  to  all  questions,  and  never  taking  the  initia- 
tive in  talking.  Frequently,  however,  when  spoken  to, 
though  he  would  not  answer,  tears  would  flow  in  profusion, 
and  he  would  groan  aloud.  He  afterward  said  that  he  had 
not  spoken,  because  he  had  the  idea  that  it  had  been  de- 
creed that,  if  he  uttered  a  single  word,  his  mother  would  at 
once  die.  I  did  not  see  this  patient  again,  but  was  in- 
formed that  he  recovered  under  the  bromide  treatment  ad- 
vised. The  pupils  were  contracted,  and  the  optic  disc  and 
fundus  of  the  eye  congested. 

The  third  case  was  that  of  a  physician  from  a  Southern 
city,  who  was  brought  to  me  by  his  friends,  August  31, 
1882.  He  was  then  in  the  stage  of  melancholia  with 
stupor,  attended  with  eataleptoid  symptoms.  He  would 
not  speak,  but  sat  as  long  as  allowed,  motionless,  with  his 
eyes  cast  on  the  ground.  If  physical  efforts  were  made  to 
move  hiin,  his  whole  muscular  system  was  thrown  into  a 
state  of  extreme  tension.  If  the  attempt  were  made  to 
raise  his  arm  from  his  side,  for  instance,  the  limb  became 
rigid,  and  it  was  almost  impossible  to  move  it;  at  the  same 
time  there  was  no  sign  of  any  voluntary  effort  at  resistance 
on  his  part.  He  sat  as  composedly  as  before  on  his  chair, 
without  a  change  of  countenance,  though  the  muscular 
strength  brought  to  bear  by  him  was  certainly  very  great. 

When  I  requested  him  to  walk  into  an  adjoining  room, 
in  order  that  I  might  make  an  ophthalmoscopic  examina- 
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tion,  he  sat  without  moving  a  muscle.  It  was  necessary  to 
carry  him,  but,  as  soon  as  touched  for  that  purpose,  his 
body  became  perfectly  rigid,  and  he  could  not  even  be 
made  to  sit  down.  He  stood  as  erect  as  a  statue.  He  ap- 
[)eared  to  be  in  a  condition  not  unlike  that  of  a  person  suf- 
fering from  tetanus,  in  whom  the  slightest  impression  made 
upon  the  skin  is  sufficient  to  induce  a  spasm. 

Previous  to  my  seeing  this  patient,  he  had  had  repeated 
paroxysms  of  excitement,  alternating  with  periods  of  mel- 
ancholia, with  stupor  and  eataleptoid  phenomena. 

After  leaving  New  York,  he  improved  to  some  extent, 
and  would  have  improved  still  more,  could  he  have  been 
induced  to  take  the  mixture  of  bromide  of  sodium  and  fluid 
extract  of  ergot  prescribed  for  him. 

The  only  other  case  of  katatonia  that  has  come  under 
my  observation  is  that  of  a  Swede,  a  man  of  about  thirty 
years  of  age,  who  came  to  my  clinique  at  the  New  York 
Post-Graduatc  Medical  School  February  15,  1883,  and  who 
formed  the  subject  of  a  clinical  lecture  delivered  to  the 
class  of  medical  practitioners  in  attendance.  Twelve  years 
previously,  the  man,  while  working  in  a  stone-quarry,  had  a 
piece  of  timber  fall  upon  his  head.  He  was  stunned  for  a 
few  minutes,  but  the  blow  was  not  a  serious  one,  and  he 
recovered ;  subsequently,  however,  he  had  some  head  trou- 
ble, and  did  not  speak  for  several  weeks.  All  morbid 
symptoms  disappeared,  and  he  remained  well  till  about 
twenty  days  before  I  saw  him,  when  he  became  excited, 
thought  people  were  going  to  kill  him,  that  he  had  committed 
some  crime,  etc.  This  state  only  lasted  a  few  days,  when  it 
was  succeeded  by  a  period  of  melancholy  with  .stupor,  dur- 
ing which  he  was  mute,  and  sat  nearly  all  day  in  one  posi- 
tion.    If  his  baby  were  put  into  his  arms,  he  would  hold  it 


for  hours  without  moving  his  hands  or  otherwise  changing 
his  position.  He  never  asked  for  food  or  appeared  to  care 
about  eating.  If  his  meals  were  brought  to  him,  cut  up, 
and  put  to  his  lips,  he  would  sometimes  open  his  mouth 
and  eat;  again,  he  would  refuse.     In  my  preliminary  ex- 


amination, I  soon  discovered  the  eataleptoid  phenomena 
and  the  rigid  state  of  his  muscular  system  generally.  Be- 
fore the  class,  I  stretched  out  one  of  his  arms,  and  he  kept  it 
in  a  perfectly  horizontal  position  for  over  ten  minutes,  when 
his  brother,  fearing  he  might  be  injured,  put  it  down. 
Again,  on  trying  to  raise  his  arm,  it  was  held  so  strongly 
against  his  side  that  it  was  impossible  to  move  it.  No  an- 
swers could  be  obtained  from  him.  He  sat  bolt  upright, 
staring  at  vacancy  without  the  least  expression,  unless  it 
were  one  of  slight  astonishment,  on  his  face.  The  enm-av- 
ing,  made  from  a  photograph  taken  that  afternoon,  shows 
the  expression  of  his  countenance  admirably — an  expression 
which  is  perfectly  characteristic.  This  attack  was  supposed 
by  his  father  to  be  due  to  grief  caused  by  the  death  of  one 
of  his  children  about  a  month  before.  I  prescribed  the 
bromide  of  sodium  in  doses  of  thirty  grains  three  times  a 
day,  and  directed  him  to  return  in  a  week  for  further  obser- 
vation. On  his  return  at  the  time  fixed  upon,  the  eatalep- 
toid phenomena  had  entirely  disappeared,  but  there  was 
still  a  tendency  to  dramatism.  He  came  again  on  the  1st 
of  March,  and  was  discharged  cured. 

Many  eases  of  unrecognized  katatonia  are  to  be  found 
reported  in  writings  on  psychological  medicine.  One  of 
the  earliest  is  the  following :  * 

James  W.  L.,  aged  twenty-nine,  was  admitted  into  the 
hospital  May  10,  1821.  This  young  man  had  been  a  pa- 
tient in  the  hospital  before,  and  had  remained  for  twelve 
months,  when  he  was  placed  in  the  incurable  list ;  but, 
having  got  much  better,  and  continuing  to  improve  for 
so:ne  time,  six  months'  leave  of  absence  was  granted  him, 
at  the  end  of  which  time  he  came  back  completely  well, 
and  was  discharged  cured. 

The  character  and  symptoms  of  this  patient's  disorder, 
it  is  stated,  were  extremely  curious.  When  the  paroxysm 
came  on,  however  he  happened  to  be  situated,  his  whole 
form  from  head  to  foot  became  stiff,  as  if  all  his  joints  and 
muscles  were  ossified.  His  eyes,  though  staring  open,  be- 
came fixed,  and  he  foamed  at  the  mouth.  If  sitting  or 
walking,  when  his  fit  came  on,  he  would  instantly  fall  to 
the  ground,  completely  extended  at  full  length  on  his  back 
with  the  same  symptoms  of  rigid  stiffness  and  insensibility ; 
his  eyes,  opened  and  inclined  upward,  were  insensible  to 
the  touch  of  a  hand  passed  over  them,  which  did  not  pro- 
duce the  slightest  wink.  No  symptom  of  animation  re- 
mained, with  the  exception  of  breathing,  but  this  so  faint 
as  to  be  scarcely  perceptible.  .  His  condition,  in  all  other 
respects,  resembled  deatli,  and  in  this  state  he  would  some- 
times continue  for  one,  two,  three,  and  even  four  davs, 
without  any  apparent  change.  He  could  not  be  induced 
on  these  oecasiuns  to  eat  or  take  any  kind  of  sustenance, 
except  under  the  direction  of  medical  gentlemen,  when  rich 
broths  were  administered  by  injection.  During  the  tits  his 
whole  person  was  literally  as  stiff  as  a  plank,  and  he  might 
have  been  raised  to  a  vertical  posture  and  carried  from 
place  to  place  like  a  ladder  without  the  least  appearance 
of  flexibility.  Toward  the  termination  of  these  paroxysms, 
when  a  hand  was  passed  over  the  eyeballs,  I  hey  would 
sometimes  move,    which    was   a   prognostic   of   his  recov- 
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ery.  On  being  roused  from  his  stupor,  he  recollected 
nothing  of  what  had  passed,  but  he  would  speak  of 
dreams,  visions,  heaven,  hell,  and  the  strange  things  he 
had  seen.  After  these  fits  he  always  appeared  weak  and 
dejected. 

Other  cases  of  a  similar  character  have  been  reported 
by  Cullere,*  Lagardelle,  f  and  others,  but  without  different 
tiating  the  affection  now  under  notice,  and  without  refer- 
ence to  Kahlbaum's  monograph.  The  disease  is  more  com- 
mon in  men  than  in  women.  Of  twenty-six  cases  reported 
by  Kahlbaum,  twenty  were  in  males.  All  of  Kiernan's 
oases  were  in  males,  but  this  is  explained  by  the  fact  that 
the  asvlum  of  which  he  was  one  of  the  medical  officers  had 
only  male  patients.     All  my  cases  were  also  in  males. 

Katatonia  is  of  rather  favorable  prognosis.  It  appears 
in  the  first  stages,  at  least,  to  be  a  raw  motor  affection  char- 
acterized by  a  paralysis  of  the  vascular  coats  and  by  con- 
sequent cerebral  hyperaemia.  All  my  cases,  except  one, 
yielded  readily  to  the  bromide  of  sodium ;  that  patient 
was  not  under  my  immediate  care,  and  did  not  get  the 
medicine  prescribed. 

THE   STATUS   OF   THE  MEDICAL  PROFES- 
SION  IN   THE   STATE   OF   NEW   YORK. 

Bt  henry  G.  PIFFAED,  M.  D. 

Third  Article. 

Having  considered  briefly,  but  we  believe  accurately, 
the  medico-political  and  medico-educational  status  of  the 
profession  in  this  State,  we  will  now  take  up  the  question 
of  its  medico-ethical  position  and  requirements. 

As  already  noted,  the  earliest  attempt  at  ethical  regulation 
in  this  State  was  the  adoption  of  the  System  of  Ethics  of  the 
Medical  Society  of  the  State  of  New  York  in  the  year  1823, 
long  before  any  other  State  had  thought  it  worth  while  to 
move  in  the  matter.  This  code  remained  in  force  until  1880. 
About  the  year  1850  the  "Code"  of  the  American  Medical 
Association  was  also  adopted  by  the  State  society,  but 
without  the  repeal  of  the  older  code.  The  profession  of 
the  State  were,  therefore,  imd^r  the  guidance  and  govern- 
ance of  two  distinct  codes,  the  respective  provisions  of 
which  were  not  altogether  in  harmony.  Thirty-five  years 
ao-o  there  were  those  who  preferred  the  old  State  "  System  " 
to  the  "  Code  "  of  the  American  Medical  Association  ;  but, 
as  by  the  adoption  of  the  American  Medical  Association  code 
there  was  a  prospect  of  national  unity  on  the  matter,  they 
yielded  their  preferences,  and  consented  to  be  bound  by 
both,  thus  accepting  a  measure  of  ethical  responsibility  in 
excess  of  that  borne  by  the  profession  in  any  other  State 
in  the  Union.  At  this  time  there  was  no  other  organized 
section  of  the  profession  to  question  the  propriety  of  this 
code,  or  to  propose  the  adoption  of  another.  A  few  years 
later  the  homoeopaths  became  organized,  and  acquired  char- 
tered privileges.     They  were,  as  already  stated,  an  outcrop- 


*  "  Observation  de  catslepsie  chez  un  hypocondriaque  persecute," 
"Ann.  mgd.-psy.,  mars,  1877,  p.  177. 

•j-  "Catalepsie  consecutive  ^  une  manie  aigue,"  "Ann.  mfid.-psy.," 
Janvier,  1878,  p.  38. 


ping  from  the  general  profession,  and  thought  best  to  follow 
its  example  and  adopt  a  code.  This  code  was  an  almost 
exact  transcript  of  the  American  code,  with  the  exception 
of  the  paragraph  relating  to  the  question  of  consultations. 
On  this  point  they  differed  from  the  older  code  as  fol- 
lows : 

"  A  complete  medical  education,  of  which  the  diploma 
of  a  medical  college  is  the  formal  voucher,  furnishes  the 
only  presumptive  evidence  of  professional  acquirements  and 
abilities.  But  the  annals  of  the  profession  contain  the 
names  of  some  who,  not  having  the  advantages  of  a  com- 
plete medical  education,  became,  nevertheless,  through  their 
own  exertions  and  abilities,  brilliant  scholars  and  successful 
practitioners.  A  practitioner,  therefore,  whatever  his  cre- 
dentials may  be,  who  enjoys  a  good  moral  and  professional 
standing  in  the  community,  should  not  be  excluded  from 
fellowship,  nor  his  aid  rejected,  when  it  is  desired  by  the 
patient  in  consultation.  No  difference  in  views  on  subjects 
of  medical  principles  or  practice  should  be  allowed  to  in- 
fluence a  physician  against  consenting  to  a  consultation  with 
a  fellow-practitioner.  The  very  object  of  a  consultation  is 
to  bring  together  those  who  may,  perhaps,  differ  in  their 
views  of  the  disease  and  its  appropriate  treatment,  in  the 
hope  that,  from  a  comparison  of  different  views,  may  be 
derived  a  just  estimate  of  the  disease  and  a  successful  course 
of  treatment. 

"No  test  of  orthodoxy  should  be  applied  to  limit  the 
freedom  of  consultations.  Medicine  is  a  progressive  sci- 
ence. Its  history  shows  that  what  is  heresy  in  one  century 
may,  and  probably  will  be,  orthodoxy  in  the  next.  No 
greater  misfortune  can  befall  the  medical  profession  than 
tbe  action  of  an  influential  association  or  academy  establish- 
ing a  creed  or  standard  of  orthodoxy  or  regularity.  It  will 
be  fatal  to  freedom  and  progress  in  opinion  and  practice. 
On  the  other  hand,  nothing  will  so  stimulate  the  healthy 
growth  of  the  profession,  both  in  scientific  strength  and  in 
the  estimation  of  the  public,  as  the  universal  and  sincere 
adoption  of  a  platform  which  shall  recognize  and  guarantee  : 

"  1.  A  truly  fraternal  good-will  and  fellowship  among 
all  who  devote  themselves  to  the  care  of  the  sick. 

"  2.  A  thorough  and  complete  knowledge,  however  ob- 
tained, of  all  the  direct  and  collateral  branches  of  medical 
science,  as  it  exists  in  all  sects  and  schools  of  medicine — as 
the  essential  qualifications  of  a  physician. 

"  3.  Perfect  freedom  of  opinion  and  practice,  as  the 
prerogative  of  the  practitioner,  who  is  the  sole  judge  of 
what  is  the  best  mode  of  treatment  in  each  case  of  sickness 
intrusted  to  his  care." 

The  additional  sections  of  the  homoeopathic  code  so 
closely  resemble  those  of  the  American  code  that  they 
need  not  be  quoted.  They  recognize  the  impropriety  of 
advertising,  of  patenting  surgical  instruments,  of  practicing 
with  nostrums,  keeping  secret  the  nature  and  composition 
of  medicines  used,  etc. 

A  few  years  later,  when  the  eclectics  became  organized, 
they  also  adopted  a  code  —  one  that  was  likewise  based 
on  the  American  code,  and  differing  from  it  mainly  by  re- 
versing the  intent  of  many  of  the  most  important  sections 
of  the  older  code  as  follows  : 
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"Article  III  [Eclectic  Code). 

"  Medical  men  have  an  undoubted  right  to  bring  them- 
selves and  their  claims  before  the  public  by  every  fair  and 
honorable  means,  as  much  as  any  other  class  of  men.  They 
may  enter  into  general  or  special  practice  as  they  may  con- 
sider best  adapted  to  their  interests  or  to  their  peculiar 
views;  they  may  introduce  themselves  to  the  notice  of  the 
public  by  printed  cards  or  other  publications,  by  public  or 
private  lectures,  or  by  the  publication  of  certificates  of 
cures  actually  performed.  The  presence  of  laymen  at  opera- 
tions is  by  no  means  objectionable  if  both  patient  and 
operator  shall  consent,  as  it  tends  to  make  the  skill  and 
ability  of  the  operator  better  known  in  the  community,  etc. 

"Akticle  V. 

"  A  medical  man  having  invented  any  surgical  instru- 
ment, or  discovered  any  new  or  valuable  medicine,  it  be- 
comes his  capital,  and  it  is  not  unprofessional  for  him  to 
obtain  a  patent  for  the  same.  ...  A  physician  may  employ, 
in  his  own  practice,  a  medicine  or  compound  known  only  to 
himself;  it  is  his  capital,  and  there  is  no  authority  in  the 
land  wliich  can  compel  him  to  divide  that  capital  among 
others  by  disclosing  his  remedy,  save  his  own  benevolence 
and  philanthropy,"  etc. 

Such  is  the  "  Code  "  of  a  body  of  men  who  would  never 
have  received  governmental  recognition  if  the  educated 
members  of  the  profession  had  not  been  engaging  in  a  bitter 
internecine  warfare. 

This  was  the  status  of  nominal  ethics  until  within  a 
recent  period.  The  regular  profession  and  the  two  sectarian 
bodies  each  had  its  code  of  ethics,  differing  from  the  oth- 
ers in  tJie  manner  that  we  have  scon.  While  the  Ameri- 
can code  held  sway  over  the  great  mass  of  the  profession, 
sectarianism  was  increasing  in  power  and  influence.  An 
evil  which  at  its  birth  could  have  been  easily  controlled  by 
wise  measures  was,  on  the  other  hand,  injudiciously  stimu- 
lated to  an  abnormal  growth.  For  many  years  the  Amer- 
ican code  had,  in  great  measure,  lost  its  vitality,  and  its 
edicts  were  not  respected.  One  form  of  impropriety  after 
another  came  to  the  surface,  which  it  appeared  unable  to 
rectify  or  control.  Eminent  members  of  the  profession 
began  to  violate  not  only  its  spirit,  but  its  letter,  and  the 
corporate  bodies  of  which  they  were  members  appeared  un- 
willing or  unable  to  subject  them  to  discipline.  About  fif- 
teen years  ago  the  New  York  Academy  of  Medicine  did 
discipline  one  of  its  members  for  consulting  with  a  homoeo- 
path. Their  experience  on  that  occasion  led  them,  quite 
wisely,  to  refrain  from  a  repetition  of  the  experiment.  A 
few  more  such  attempts  would  undoubtedly  have  led  to 
the  disruption  of  the  Academy,  and,  in  all  probability,  to  a 
forfeiture  of  its  corporate  privileges.  The  suspension  of  the 
late  Dr.  Gardner  from  his  rights  as  a  Fellow  of  the  Acad- 
emy undoubtedly  acted  as  a  partial  restraint  on  the  other 
members  of  that  body,  and  more  especially  on  those  who 
were  comparatively  young  in  the  profession,  or  without 
sufficient  influence  to  shield  them  from  prosecution.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  two  Fellows  of  the  Academy  permitted  it 
to  be  publicly  understood  that  they  consulted  with  ho- 
moeopaths, and  would  continue  to  do  so  as  often  as  they 


pleased.     Despite  this  fact,  these  members  have  never  been 
brought  to  the  bar  of  the  Academy  for  discipline. 

In  1865  ethical  affairs  were  in  such  a  state  in  New  York 
that  the  late  Dr.  Oliver  White  saw  fit  to  send  to  the  Comitia 
Minora  of  the  county  society  a  communication,  from  which 
I  extract  the  following :  "  It  is  patent  to  us  all,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, and  it  is  daily  manifest,  that  members  of  our  profession, 
once  occupying  honorable  positions  in  it,  have  lost  their 
standing  among  us  by  their  own  disreputable,  dishonorable, 
and  empirical  practices,  in  violation  of  all  medical  ethics; 
and,  insomuch  as  we  are  not  permitted  by  the  laws  of  the 
State  to  discipline  or  expel  unworthy  members  from  the 
county  medical  societies,  except  through  the  courts ;  and, 
insomuch  as  we  deem  it  both  just  and  proper  that  our 
county  society  should  be  the  custodian  of  its  own  honor, 
and  the  conservator  of  its  own  morals — therefore  do  I  ear- 
nestly entreat  the  Comitia  Minora  to  draft  a  memorial  to 
the  Legislature  of  the  State,  praying  that  honorable  body 
to  grant  the  county  medical  societies  throughout  the  State 
relief  from  the  oppressive  disabilities  aforementioned ;  and 
that  the  Comitia  ask  the  approval  of  the  society  to  the 
proposed  action  in  this  matter." 

The  result  of  this  action  was  the  passage  of  the  Medi- 
cal Act  of  1866,  which  gave  the  county  societies  almost 
plenary  powers  in  matters  of  discipline.  At  the  meeting 
of  the  county  society,  held  June  4,  1866,  a  resolution  was 
offered  to  the  effect  "  that  a  committee  of  three  be  appointed 
to  examine  our  list  of  members,  and  report  the  names  of 
those  whose  connection  with  the  society  should  be  dissolved, 
and  also  what  steps  should  be  taken  to  accomplish  this  re- 
sult." This  resolution  was  referred,  with  others,  to  a  com- 
mittee of  five,  which  met  and  considered  the  matters  re- 
ferred to  them.  This  latter  committee  reported  at  the  Sep- 
tember meeting  of  the  society  that  they  could  not  purge 
the  roll  of  membership  as  proposed,  and  recommended  that 
"  no  further  action  be  taken  upon  the  matter  at  present," 
and  requested  "  to  be  excused  from  further  deliberation." 
This  was  certainly  a  rather  impotent  conclusion  of  the  effort 
to  purify  the  morals  of  the  profession.  Since  then  very  little 
has  been  done  in  the  way  of  attempting  to  check  violations 
of  the  code. 

This  brings  us  to  the  year  1876,  when  the  first  open  and 
bold  proposal  to  repeal  this  code  was  made  by  Dr.  J.  Marion 
Sims,  in  his  presidential  address  before  the  American  Medi- 
cal Association.  From  this  address  we  extract  the  follow- 
ing: 

"  Here  common  sense  and  common  interests  have  si- 
lently, almost  imperceptibly,  established  a  higher  law  that 
overrides  the  code  and  leaves  it  inert." 

"  The  code  of  ethics  is  violated  every  day,  either  will, 
fully  or  ignorantly,  not  only  by  the  rank  and  file,  but  by 
men  high  in  the  profession — men  who  are  considered  lead- 
ers, advanced  thinkers,  and  workers." 

The  proposition  of  Dr.  Sims  to  abolish  the  code  pro- 
duced a  profound  sensation.  Many  thoughtful  persons 
asked  themselves  whether  the  code  as  it  existed,  but  unen- 
forced, was  doing  any  good,  while  others  asked  whether 
or  not  it  was  not  doing  absolute  harm.  It  may  be  safe  to 
say  that  by  the  majority  Dr.  Siras's  proposition  was  looked 
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on  with  disfavor.  At  all  events,  no  action  was  taken  in 
support  of  it  by  the  association  at  the  time.  This  is  not 
surprising  when  we  consider  the  composition  of  this  body, 
made  up  as  it  is  of  representatives  from  all  parts  of  the 
country,  very  few  of  whom  had  examined  the  subject  with 
any  care.  The  hatred  of  sectarianism  was  so  great  that  men 
seemed  unable  to  calmly  consider  how  it  could  be  abated. 
Nothing  was  done.  Shortly  after  this  the  writer  found  him- 
self, as  an  officer  of  the  countj'  society,  face  to  face  with  ques- 
tions in  ethics  that  must  be  met.  The  code  was  violated 
daily,  both  by  those  of  high  and  low  degree  ;  but  discipline 
was  rarely  asked  for,  except  to  gratify  some  personal  malice. 
The  two  most  obvious  violations  consisted  in  mixed  consulta- 
tions, and  a  striving  after  notoriety  through  the  medium  of 
the  public  press.  These  evils  the  officers  of  the  society  found 
themselves  powerless  to  combat.  This  may  appear  to  be  a 
strange  statement,  but  the  facts  are  as  follows :  In  reference 
to  mixed  consultations,  the  apparent  spirit  of  the  code  was 
rendered  nugatory  by  a  change  of  base  on  the  part  of  the 
homoeopaths  themselves.  Their  State  society  adopted  a 
formal  resolution,*  in  which  they  declared  that  for  the  fu- 
ture they  would  not  adhere  to  the  exclusive  doctrines  of 
Hahnemann,  but  would  use  such  other  methods  as  individu- 
ally they  saw  fit.  A  careful  comparison  of  this  resolution 
with  the  consultation  clause  of  the  code  makes  it  clear  that 
the  homoeopaths  had  thus  technically  freed  themselves  from 
the  ban,  and  that  it  would  be  impossible  to  discipline  a 
member  of  the  county  society  who  should  consult  with 
them. 

The  second  difficulty  that  embarrassed  the  Comitia  was 
the  matter  of  newspaper  notoriety  which  certain  members 
gained  through  "  interviews,"  and  through  certificates  given 
in  favor  of  certain  mineral  waters,  etc.  This  was  a  new 
form  of  impropriety,  against  which  there  was  no  provision 
in  the  by-laws  of  the  society,  and  the  Comitia  were,  there- 
fore, powerless  to  take  official  cognizance  of  the  matter. 
The  president  of  the  society,  however,  took  on  himself  the 
burden  of  appealing  personally  to  the  offending  members. 
Strange  as  it  may  appear,  some  of  them  referred  him  to  the 
code  of  the  American  Medical  Association,  and'  claimed 
that  their  conduct  was  not  only  blameless,  but  praiseworthy. 
Curiously,  an  examination  of  this  code  appeared  to  support 
their  claim.  Under  these  circumstances,  the  Comitia  had 
but  one  resource — namely,  an  appeal  to  the  State  society, 
in  the  hope  that  it  would  enact  such  laws  as  would  enable 
the  county  societies  to  eflfectually  deal  with  the  evils  referred 
to.    Such  an  appeal  was  made  to  the  State  society,  at  its 


*  Resolved,  Thai,  in  common  with  other  existing  associations  which 
have  for  their  object  investigations  and  other  labors  which  may  con- 
tiibute  to  the  |iromotion  of  medical  science,  we  hereby  declare  that, 
although  Qrmly  believing  the  principle  siniilia  simitibus  eurantur  to  con- 
stitute the  best  genernl  guide  in  the  selection  of  remedies,  and  fully 
Intending  to  carry  out  this  principle  to  the  best  of  our  ability,  this  be- 
lief does  not  debar  us  from  recognizing  and  m:iking  use  of  any  expe- 
rience, and  we  shall  exercise  and  defend  the  inviolable  right  of  every 
educated  physician  to  make  practical  use  of  any  established  principle 
in  medical  science,  or  of  any  therapeutic  facts  founded  on  experiments 
and  verified  by  experience,  so  far  as,  in  his  individual  judgment,  they 
shall  tend  to  promote  the  welfuic  of  those  under  his  prolessional  care.'' 
— Adopted  by  the  BomKopathic  State  Soeiety,  February,  1878. 


session  in  18'79.  It  was  disregarded,  and  no  relief  was 
afforded  by  the  State  society.  The  Comitia,  however,  were 
not  altogether  discouraged,  and  requested  the  writer  to  cor- 
respond with  the  chairman  of  the  proper  committee  of  the 
State  society  and  ask  him  to  make  a  personal  investiga- 
tion of  the  matters  in  question.  A  lengthy  correspondence 
resulted.  It  was  early  conceded  that  the  American  code 
did  not  afford  protection  against  the  rapidly  increasing  cer- 
tificate nuisance,  and,  if  this  ought  to  be  stopped,  some  new 
and  more  effective  rule  must  be  adopted.  The  matter  of 
consultations,  however,  presented  much  greater  difficulties 
in  the  way  of  settlement,  as  on  it  hinged  the  whole  question 
of  sectarianism  and  its  influence  for  good  or  ill  on  the 
profession.  The  present  writer's  views  on  the  subject  were 
presented  in  the  form  of  a  letter  under  date  of  Novem- 
ber 28,  18V9.  From  this  letter  I  shall  now  quote  at  some 
length : 

"  The  question  "  (of  sectarianism)  "  is  a  grave  one,  and 
demands  serious  examinatiun  at  the  hands  of  the  enlight- 
ened members  of  the  profession,  and  never  more  so  than  at 
the  present  time.  The  subject  must  be  looked  at  in  its 
several  aspects,  and  regarded  from  the  standpoints  of  medi- 
cal politics,  of  doctrine,  of  utility,  and  of  its  present  raison 
d'etre. 

"  In  respect  to  the  medico-political  aspect  of  the  ques- 
tion, it  may  be  stated  that  the  existence  of  sectarianism 
in  medicine  is  a  great  evil,  perhaps  the  greatest  that  at 
present  oppresses  the  profession,  and  tends  to  injure  it  in 
the  esteem  and  respect  of  the  public.  The  State  has  seen 
fit  to  recognize  three  kinds  of  practitioners,  who  are  in  the 
position  of  public  antagonists,  each  claiming  that  the  gen- 
eral methods  of  treatment  pursued  hy  them  are  superior  to 
those  employed  by  the  others,  and  each  decrying  and  speak- 
ing in  derogatory  terms  of  the  others.  The  public  is  not 
competent  to  decide  to  which  of  these  the  greatest  measure 
of  merit  pertains  ;  and,  in  the  majority  of  instances,  the 
choice  of  a  medical  attendant  is  the  result  of  considerations 
that  need  not  be  entered  into  at  present.  The  public,  how- 
ever, interests  itself  to  a  greater  or  less  degree  in  the  con- 
troversial elements  of  the  question,  and  the  result  is  a  cer- 
tain distrust  of  and  lack  of  confidence  in  all  three. 

"  The  venerable  Hufeland,  nearly  fifty  years  ago,  in  a 
very  able  essay  on  the  subject,  pointed  out  the  evils  that 
would  result  from  sectarianism  in  medicine,  and  anticipated 
the  statement  made  in  the  last  paragraph.  He  wrote : 
'  Nothing  is,  on  the  whole,  more  prejudicial  to  our  art, 
nothing  tends  more  to  diminish  public  confidence  in  it, 
than  a  public  quarrel,  and  the  public  expression  of  a  mutual 
depreciation  of  one  another  by  its  professors.  All  who  have 
the  honor  of  the  art  at  heart  must  lament  such  open  bick- 
erings, and  do  all  they  can  to  prevent  them.  The  public  is 
only  too  disposed  to  interest  itself  and  to  find  amusement 
in  them.  Has  it  not  already  come  to  such  a  length  that  our 
dissensions  are  paraded  on  the  stage,  just  as  in  the  time  of 
Moliere  ?  And  do  we  not  feel  that  just  as  the  estimate  of 
our  art  in  general  decreases,  so  every  one,  to  whatever  party 
he  may  belong,  loses  somewhat  V  .  .  . 

"  If,  now,  it  be  granted  that  sectarianism  is  an  evil,  does 
it  not  behoove  the  profession  to  consult  together  as  to  the 
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best  means  to  abate  it  ?  Before,  however,  this  question  is 
answered,  it  will  be  necessary  to  consider  whether  the 
abatement  of  this  evil  would  bring  about  others  that  were 
still  greater.  The  correct  solution  of  this  necessitates  an 
acquaintance  with  a  large  number  of  facts,  jno  and  con, 
which  must  be  duly  weighed,  and  the  probable  effects  of 
any  change  in  the  present  status  carefully  estimated.  The 
opinion  that  I  have  personally  formed  is,  that  a  certain 
amount  of  temporary  inconvenience  would  ensue,  to  be 
followed  by  advantages  that  would  more  than  counterV al- 
ance  it.  .  .  . 

"  If  the  abolition  of  legalized  sectarianism  is  desirable, 
the  methods  of  its  accomplishment  must  be  considered. 
To  this  end  but  two  are  known  to  me — namely,  force  and 
persuasion.  Force  has  been  tried,  and  has  failed  as  regards 
the  homoeopaths.  The  more  severe  the  exclusive  enact- 
ments against  them,  the  more  they  have  seemed  to  flourish. 
The  American  Medical  Association,  in  1847,  by  the  enact- 
ment of  the  consultation  clause  in  the  code,  thought,  by 
thus  throwing  odium  on  them,  that  the  people  would  sus- 
tain the  profession  and  refuse  to  employ  the  homoeopath. 
In  this  the  association  was  mistaken.  .  .  .  The  action  of 
the  association,  therefore,  by  excluding  the  early  homoeo- 
paths from  professional  intercourse,  simply  caused  them  to 
unite  the  closer  among  themselves,  each  befriending  and 
defending  the  other  in  time  of  need,  and  all  uniting  for  the 
promotion  of  certain  common  objects,  more  especially  the 
acquisition  of  the  confidence  of  the  people,  and  the  attain- 
ment of  governmental  recognition.  The  measure  of  success 
that  has  attended  their  efforts  we  are  all  witnesses  of  to-day. 
It  will,  therefore,  be  readily  granted  that  the  policy  of  the 
association  has  not  accomplished  its  object,  i.  e.,  the  sup- 
pression of  homoeopathy,  and  I  seriously  question  whether 
a  continuance  of  this  policy  will  not  prolong  and  aggravate 
the  present  evils. 

"Before,  however,  any  other  method  be  attempted,  it 
is  expedient  that  we  should  be  accurately  acquainted  with 
the  political  and  doctrinal  status  of  the  homoeopathy,  not 
(if  1847,  but  of  to-day,  and  we  should  more  partieularlv 
regard  the  matter  in  its  relations  to  the  people  and  the  pru- 
fession  of  the  State  of  New  York.  The  homoeopaths  ot 
this  State  may  be  divided  into  two  pretty  sharply  defined 
groups.  One  group  holds  that  the  proposition  "  similia  " 
is  of  great  service  in  the  selection  of  drugs  where  these 
agencies  are  requisite  in  the  treatment  of  disease.  They 
respect  Hahnemann  as  a  prominent  promulgator  of  this 
doctrine.  They  reject,  however,  his  theory  of  dj'namiza- 
tion,  they  reject  his  peculiar  views  regarding  the  origin  of 
chronic  diseases,  they  reject  his  views  as  to  dosage,  and 
liisbclieve  or  deny  his  statements  concerning  the  efRcacv  of 
infinitesimals.*  The  other  gio.ip  of  homo'op.aths  pretend  to 
hold  strictly  to  all  of  Hahnemann's  doctrines,  and  consider 
themselves  his  only  genuine  followers.  An  aggressive 
movement  on  the  part  of  this  latter  party  led  the  liberals 

*  "  The  homoeopathy  of  to-day  has  also  shaken  from  its  feet  the 
dust  of  more  than  one  woilhk'ss  iheoiy.  Although  within  its  ranlisare 
still  numbered  some  so-culled  liigli  dilutionists,  its  leaders  have  loni 
cea.«cd  to  insist  upon  infinilcsinial  dos;ige  as  an  essential  principle 
of  treatment."— Beard,  "Popular  Science  Monthly,"  Feb.,  18S3. 


to  a  counter-movement,  which  resulted  in  the  adoption  by 
their  societies  of  the  resolution  we  have  given  above,  and  a 
decided  split  in  their  ranks. 

"  The  regular  profession  has  now  an  opportunity  of  set- 
tling the  homoeopathic  difficulty  in  a  very  simple  manner. 
Let  it  be  understood  that  it  is  willing  to  receive  into  fellow- 
ship those  who  have  practically  abandoned  Hahnemann's 
homoeopathy,  on  condition  that  they  also  abandon  the 
name,  calling  themselves,  and  permitting  themselves  to  be 
called,  physicians  simply.  It  is  probable  that  during  the 
first  year  or  so  but  a  small  number  would  avail  themselves 
of  the  opportunity  of  joining  the  county  societies.  Later 
they  would  come  in  more  freely.  This  would  result  in  a 
return  to  the  State  of  the  chartered  rights  now  possessed 
by  them,  and  the  removal  of  sectarian  and  offensive  titles 
from  the  hospitals,  dispensaries,  colleges,  and  journals  now 
controlled  by  them." 

The  above  are  the  views  that  were  held  by  me  at  the 
date  that  the  above  letter  was  written,  and  are  in  substan- 
tial accord  with  those  that  I  hold  to-day. 

There  is  little  doubt  that,  if  this  course  had  been  pur- 
sued at  that  time,  when  the  homoeopaths  were  in  so  badly 
demoralized  a  condition,  to-day  there  would  have  been  no 
organized  body,  in  this  county  at  least,  occupying  an  an- 
tagonistic attitude.  The  writer's  position  was,  and  is,  that 
social  and  professional  absolution  be  accorded  to  all  who 
are  willing  to  renounce  exclusivism  and  unite  with  the 
main  body  of  the  profession. 

In  the  number  of  this  Journal  for  April  7th,  pages  372 
and  373,  Dr.  Flint  would  appear  to  be  willing  to  go  even 
further,  and  accord  professional  recognition  to  all,  whatever 
their  belief  or  practice,  provided  only  they  discontinued 
their  connection  with  sectarian  societies. 

In  our  next  we  will  continue  the  historical  exposition  of 
the  subject. 

SOME  PRACTICAL  EEMAEKS  ON  THE  RE- 
MOVAL OF  FOREIGN  BODIES  FROM 
THE  EAR.* 

By  SAMUEL  SEXTON,  M.  D. 

It  is  not  my  purpose  to  go  into  any  extended  study  of 
this  subject,  but  I  shall  hope  to  draw  attention  to  some 
practical  points  in  the  treatment  of  foreign  bodies  in  the 
ear,  drawn  in  part  from  my  own  experience.  Of  course,  I 
have  but  little  to  offer  that  has  not  been  already  presented 
by  other  authorities,  but  a  subject  of  the  importance  that 
foreign  bodies  in  the  ear  very  often  assume  in  practice  can 
not  very  well  become  too  familiar  to  our  minds.  Although 
the  expert  may  usually  find  but  little  difficulty  in  the  re 
moval  of  foreign  bodies  from  the  ear,  unless,  indeed,  the 
case  has  been  previously  badly  treated,  yet  the  operation  is 
not  always  simple  to  those  who  are  generally  the  first  to  see 
them.  It  is  to  the  latter  that  my  remarks  are  mainly  ad- 
dressed. 

As  regards  this  trouble  among  adults,  there  need  be  but 
little  said,  since  they  are  not  m  the  habit  of  putting  foreign 


*  Read  before  the  Medical  Society  of  the  State  of  Xew  York,  Feb- 
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bodies  into  their  ears ;  and,  unless  the  person  is  from  some 
cause  very  nervous,  their  management  is  not  usually  difficult. 
To  this  statement  one  exception  should,  perhaps,  be  made — 
namely,  that  lunatics  are  well  known  to  have  the  habit  of 
stuffing  cotton,  wool,  or  pellets  of  almost  any  substance,  into 
the  ears,  for  the  purpose,  it  is  believed,  of  keeping  out  un- 
pleasant noises.  The  habit  of  thrusting  pencils  into  the 
ear  sometimes  is  attended  by  the  mishap  of  a  separation  of 
the  mounting,  an  accident  not  often  met  with  among 
women,  for  they  usually  employ  a  hairpin  in  scratching  the 
ear — an  instrument  well  adapted  to  the  purpose  if  properly 
used.  I  have  been  frequently  requested  to  remove  pins 
which  have  been  lost  in  the  ear, .and  quite  often  an  examina- 
tion has  failed  to  discover  any.  On  one  occasion,  however,  I 
found  that  the  pin,  which  proved  to  be  a  short  one,  having 
slipped  head  foremost  from  the  patient's  fingers  into  the  ear, 
had,  after  vigorous  efforts  at  removal,  been  buried  at  the 
point  well  into  the  cartUaginous  portion  of  the  canal.  The 
swollen  integument  made  manipulations  exceedingly  pain- 
ful. It  was  not  deemed  safe  to  seize  the  pin  with  forceps 
and  liberate  its  point  by  pushing  it  back,  for  this  manoeuver 
would  endanger  the  membrana  tympani.  But  either  this 
risk  must  be  taken,  or  the  jntegument  of  the  canal  must 
suffer  certain  laceration ;  the  latter  was  regarded  as  the 
least  of  the  two  evils,  and  I  therefore  seized  the  pin,  as  far 
back  as  possible,  with  stout  forceps,  and,  after  lifting  it  up  as 
far  as  the  superior  wall  of  the  canal  would  allow,  the  point 
was  elevated  by  a  probe  placed  underneath ;  the  exercise  of 
slight  force  now  secured  its  liberation. 

The  living  insects  and  vermin  which  sometimes  find 
their  way  into  the  canal  are  generally  disposed  of  by 
syringing,  as  are  also  the  larvie  which  are  developed  in  cer- 
tain cases  of  otorrhcea. 

Sea-shells  and  sand  are  quite  often  lodged  in  the  ears  of 
surf  bathers,  and  in  some  instances  the  sand  settles  into  the 
cul-de-sac  formed  by  the  downward  curve  of  the  canal  where 
it  joins  the  membrana  tympani.  I  have  found  my  foreign- 
body  forceps  of  service  in  removing  these  small  shells. 

The  class  of  cases,  however,  from  their  frequency  and 
great  practical  interest,  which  are  entitled  to  most  consid- 
eration are  children  with  small  objects  in  their  ears.  To 
enumerate  the  various  articles  that  have  been  found  in  the 
ears  of  young  people  would  make  a  long  list,  including 
specimens  from  almost  every  department  in  domestic  econ- 
omy. I  may  be  permitted  to  state  here  that  it  is  not  alto- 
gether an  unnecessary  precaution  in  these  cases  to  first 
make  sure  of  the  presence  of  a  foreign  body  in  the  ear 
before  making  efforts  at  removal,  for  it  is  well  known  that 
the  ear  has  been  often  much  injured  by  injudicious  probing 
after  fancied  objects  where  parents  were  quite  positive  that 
a  foreign  body  was  present.  The  statements  made  concern- 
ing the  character  of  objects  is  likewise  misleading  in  some 
cases ;  thus,  a  child,  two  years  old,  was  brought  to  me  the 
other  day,  and  I  was  shown  quite  a  large  oval-shaped  por- 
celain button,  with  the  remark  that  the  child  had  put  a 
similar  one  into  the  ear.  The  first  examination  convinced 
me  that  no  such  object  was  in  the  patient's  ear ;  but  there 
was  found  a  piece  of  glass,  which,  fortunately,  had  not  been 
disturbed  by  the  family  physician,  to  whom  the  case  had 


first  been  taken  with  the  above  puzzling  statement.  A  bent 
silver  probe  was  sufficient  to  dislodge  the  piece  of  glass 
without  any  injury  to  the  ear,  while  the  child  was  slightly 
anaesthetized. 

It  seems  scarcely  necessary  to  urge  upon  any  one  the 
necessity  of  securing  proper  illumination  before  attempting 
any  operative  procedures  in  these  cases ;  but,  with  a  small 
forehead  mirror,  even  a  candle  or  any  small  lamp  will  afford 
light  enough  for  an  examination.  A  very  good  light,  how- 
ever, is  required  if  an  operation  is  necessary.  I  think  it  is 
a  good  plan  in  most  instances  to  make  the  first  examination 
without  instruments,  if  possible  ;  in  this  way  we  may  decide 
whether  an  anaesthetic  is  necessary  without  alarming  the 
child.  I  am  very  much  in  favor  in  these  cases  of  placing  the 
patient  supinely  upon  a  rather  high  table,  while  the  operator 
occupies  a  low  seat.  This  position  is  not  only  a  comfortable 
one  for  the  child,  but,  if  the  ear  be  turned  downward  as 
much  as  possible  during  manipulations,  we  have  the  advan- 
tage of  the  tendency  of  a  loose  body  to  gravitate  downward. 
In  cases  where  a  loose  object  lies  in  the  canal,  the  patient 
may  lie  quietly  while  a  delicate  hook — one  improvised  by 
bending  a  silver  probe  often  does  well  enough — is  employed 
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to  gently  pull  it  out,  or  the  author's  combined  hook  and 
curette  may  be  employed  (Fig.  2).  But,  should  there  be 
any  struggling,  one  had  better  desist  at  once,  for  fear  of 
pushing  the  object  farther  in,  although  there  may  be  room 
enough  to  pass  the  bent  probe  or  a  steel  hook  between  the 
object  and  the  walls  of  the  canal.  The  patient  may  now  be 
forcibly  held  while  a  small  but  strong  stream  of  water  is 
thrown  into  the  ear  by  a  syringe,  the  stream  being  directed 
through  the  opening  with  sufficient  force  to  carry  the  object 
out  of  the  canal  by  the  return  current.     I  am  m  the  habit  of 


Fig.  2. — Syrlnqe  for  the  Removal  of  Foreign  Bodies  or  Inbpissated 
Ceeumen. 

examining  the  ear  after  each  syriugeful  has  been  injected,  in 
order  to  ascertain  the  result  of  these  efforts.  Timid  syring- 
ing here  may  be  not  only  ineffectual,  but  it  may  even  secure 
a  further  impaction  of  the  object.  It  must,  however,  be  borne 
in  mind  that  even  sj'ringing  is  by  no  means  always  a  harmless 
procedure,  and  that  rupture  of  the  membrana  tympani  may 
be  thus  caused.  A  case  of  this  kind  occurred  in  a  patient 
who  came  to  consult  me  from  Alabama  for  a  long-standing 
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otorrhoia.  He  informed  me  that  the  trouble  had  its  origin 
in  youth,  and  was  due  to  the  violent  syringing  done  by  a 
physician  to  whom  he  was  taken  for  the  removal  of  a  foreign 
body  from  the  ear.  The  instrument  used  was  a  large  enema 
syringe,  the  tirst  discharge  from  which  knocked  him  down. 
The  purulent  discharge  complained  of  was  soon  afterward 
established. 

Should  the  foreign  body  entirely  fill  the  canal,  or  should 
hooks  or  syringing  be  inadvisable,  for  the  reasons  stated,  it 
is  well  to  place  the  patient  under  ether  before  making  at- 
tempts at  removal,  for  a  simple  state  of  things  may  be 
easily  converted  into  a  complicated  case  where  extraction 
is  attempted  in  a  struggling  patient. 

When  accidents  of  this  kind  occur  where  the  conveni- 
ences for  giving  an  ana3sthetic  are  not  at  hand,  and  proper 
instruments  are  also  inaccessible,  the  foreign  body  should,  I 
think,  be  let  alone,  unless  the  operator  is  sure  of  success,  until 
every  emergency  has  been  provided  for,  not  heeding  the 
urgent  demands  usually  made  by  parents  and  others  for  im- 
mediate action.  Usually  several  kinds  of  forceps,  a  syringe, 
hook  and  curettes  should  be  at  hand,  as  more  than  one  in- 
strument is  frequently  required.  In  the  greater  number  of 
cases  the  foreign  body  is  easily  dislodged  by  either  curette  or 
forceps;  but  should  it  be  found  that  only  by  lacerating  the 
canal  in  some  degree  could  the  foreign  body  be  started,  we 
may  keep  in  mind  the  fact  that  usually  the  parts  readily  heal 
after  very  considerable  injury  has  been  sustained ;  and, 
therefore,  if  our  object  can  be  thus  attained  and  all  injury  to 
the  middle-ear  avoided,  we  are,  I  think,  warranted  in  acting 
with  considerable  energy.  Let  it  be  understood  that  I 
should  only  think  of  sacrificing  to  some  extent  the  integu- 
ment of  the  canal  in  cases  where  the  operation  is  sure  to  be 
completed,  for  afterward  there  will  be  swelling  of  the  walls 
of  the  canal,  the  foreign  body,  if  left,  soon  becoming  tightly 
embraced,  and  the  condition  of  the  patient  worse  than  if 
nothing  had  been  done. 

One  word  in  conclusion  concerning  cases  which  arc 
brought  to  the  consultant  after  fruitless  efforts  have  been 
made  at  removal.  It  has  often  been  my  experience  to  find 
that  in  such  cases  the  foreign  body  has  been  pushed  down 
upon  the  membrana  tympani,  which  in  too  many  instances 
has  already  been  ruptured.  The  canal  in  these  cases  is  usu 
ally  found  to  be  more  or  less  lacerated  and  swollen.  Where 
the  membrana  tynipaui  has  been  ruptured,  a  discharge  takes 
place  from  the  middle-car,  and  there  is  oozing  of  blood  and 
serum  from  the  walls  of  the  canal  when  it  has  been  wounded. 
Under  these  circumstances  the  operator  must  act  with  much 
caution,  for  the  patient's  friends  are  now  even  more  urgent 
than  at  any  previous  time  respecting  the  removal  of  the 
foreign  body. 

My  first  thought  in  these  dillicult  cases  is  to,  first  of  all, 
make  sure  that  a  foreign  body  is  really  present,  for  in  sev- 
eral instances  I  have  found  the  ear  very  much  injured  by 
efforts  made  with  hooks,  etc.,  to  remove  a  foreign  body 
where  none  was  present. 

If,  liowever,  the  intruder  is  discovered,  and  lies  against 
the  membrana  tympani,  or  very  close  to  it,  we  can  not  al- 
ways pass  an  instrument  behind  it  without  danger  of  rup- 
turing the  membrane.     My  own  experience  in  those  cases, 


which  has  been  considerable,  is  that,  so  far,  since  employ- 
ing my  foreign-body  forceps,  I  have  been  fortunately  able 
to  remove  such  bodies  by  seizing  them  with  the  forceps  and 
thus  making  traction.  Should  this  be  found  impossible, 
rather  than  rupture  the  membrane  by  the  use  of  hooks  or 
(mrcttes,  I  would  advise  delay  in  the  majority  of  cases  while 
attempts  were  being  made  to  reduce  the  inflammation  of  the 
parts ;  for,  when  this  has  been  accomplished,  efforts  at  re- 
moval might  be  successful.  When  the  foreign  body  lies  at 
a  safe  distance  from  the  membrane,  one  should,  of  course, 
avail  himself  of  hooks  or  curettes  as  well  as  of  the  forceps, 
for  they  are  often  more  serviceable. 
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sick  loldiers  will  be  to  hasten  their  coDvaleseence. 
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THE  NEW  VOLUME  FROM  THE  SURGEON-GENERAL'S  OFFICE. 

Often  as  we  have  referred  to  the  gooil  work  that  has  gone 
out  to  the  world  from  the  Surgeon-General's  office,  we  think  no 
apology  necessary  for  giving  prominence  to  a  few  words  in 
praise  of  the  surgical  volume  of  the  third  part  of  "  The  Medi- 
cal and  Surgical  History  of  the  War  of  the  Rebellion."  Like 
the  preceding  volumes  of  this  great  work,  the  portion  now  be- 
for  us,  prepared  under  the  direction  of  the  late  Surgeon-General 
Barnes,  by  the  late  Surgeon  George  A.  Otis  and  Surgeon  D.  L. 
Huntington,  forms  part  of  a  literary  undertaking  seldom  ex- 
ceeded in  magnitude,  and  never,  ao  far  as  oar  knowledge  goes, 
in  accuracy,  in  comprehensiveness  of  detail,  or  in  thoroughness. 
It  may  be  questioned  if  these  volumes,  side  by  side  with  those 
thus  far  issued  of  the  "  Index-Catalogue  of  the  Library  of  the 
Surgeon-General's  Office,"  have  not  done  more  than  all  other 
recent  agencies  combined  to  raise  American  medicine  in  the 
estimation  of  the  world.  Nor  lias  this  result  been  due  solely  to 
the  literary  skill  with  which  the  work  has  been  dene ;  unless 
there  had  been  a  great  mass  of  observations  and  achievements 
worth  recording  and  analyzing — the  combined  experience  of 
hundreds  of  our  colleagues  called  from  all  quarters  of  the  coun- 
try to  apply  themselves  to  the  unaccustomed  practice  of  military 
medicine,  and  of  the  little  band  of  men  that  made  up  the  medi- 
cal corps  of  the  regular  army  at  the  outbreak  of  the  rebellion — 
no  "  Wizard  of  the  North  "  could  so  have  illumined  the  pages 
of  the  work  as  to  make  it,  what  it  really  is,  the  chef  d^ceuvre  of 
military  medicine. 

The  volume  comprises  Chap.  X,  on  Wounds  and  Injuries  of 
the  Lower  Extremities,  over  six  hundred  quarto  pages;  Chap. 
XI,  on  Miscellaneous  Injuries,  rather  more  than  forty  pages ; 
Chap.  XII,  on  Wounds  and  Complications,  about  two  hundred 
pages;  Chap.  XIII,  on  Anoasthetics,  twelve  pages  ;  Chap.  XIV, 
on  the  Medical  Staff  and  Materia  Chirurgica,  twenty-four  pages ; 
and  Chap.  XV,  on  Transportation  of  the  Wounded,  sixty-six 
pages.  The  reader's  interest  will  center  to  a  very  great  extent 
in  the  long  chapter  with  which  the  volume  opens.  Although 
dealing  largely  in  statistics  and  casuistics,  and  abounding  in 
tabular  matter,  it  embodies  a  great  deal  of  analysis  and  reason- 
ing of  the  highest  order. 

Like  its  predecessors,  the  volume  is  profusely  illustrated 
with  woodcuts,  photographs,  and  lithograpli.s,  many  of  the  lat- 
ter being  in  colors.  All  of  them  are  well  adapted  for  the  par- 
ticular purpose  in  hand.  Of  the  colored  lithographs,  plate  XXV 
seems  to  us  specially  to  be  commended.  It  shows  an  inflamed 
knee  joint  laid  open,  displaying  the  articular  surfaces  of  the 
patella  and  the  lower  end  of  the  femur.     Of  the  plain  litho- 


graphs, most  of  which  we  think  more  praiseworthy  than  the 
colored  ones,  we  have  been  particularly  struck  with  the  beauty 
of  plate  LXX,  showing  four  femoral  involucra.  Scarcely  less 
meritorious  are  plate  LV,  giving  two  views  of  a  femur  as  it  ap- 
peared several  years  after  the  repair  of  a  gunshot  fracture  at  its 
upper  portion ;  plate  LXXII,  representing  two  involucra  of  the 
tibia  and  fibula;  plate  LXII,  giving  a  picture  of  the  lower  end 
of  a  femur  with  a  musket-ball  lodged  in  its  medullary  cavity ; 
and  plate  LXIX,  figuring  four  tubular  sequestra  of  the  femur 
after  amputation. 

We  beg  to  congratulate  the  medical  corps  of  the  army  on 
the  progress  of  their  great  task.  We  need  not  assure  them  that 
their  work  is  not  in  vain,  for  the  one  judgment  of  it  every- 
where is  in  the  highest  degree  commendatory  and  appreciative. 


THE  ASSOCIATION  FOR  THE  ADVANCMENT  OF  THE  MEDICAL 
EDUCATION  OF  WOMEN. 

This  organization  was  formed  a  few  years  ago,  with  the  gen- 
eral ide.a,  as  we  understood,  that  the  medical  profession  of  New 
York,  which  had  frankly  admitted  women  to  its  ranks,  con- 
tained some  gentlemen  who  were  willing  to  go  further,  and,  by 
means  of  such  an  association,  comprising  themselves,  a  number 
of  the  members  of  the  faculty  of  the  Woman's  Medical  College 
of  the  New  York  Infirmary,  and  a  few  non-medical  persons 
who  took  an  interest  in  promoting  the  practice  of  medicine  by 
women,  to  give  the  college  the  benefit  of  their  advice  and  as- 
sistance in  its  work.  Contributions  of  money  were  made  by 
the  members  of  the  association,  sessions  were  held  at  which 
methods  of  instruction  and  ways  and  means  of  raising  funds 
were  discussed,  and  committees  made  elaborate  reports  on  both 
these  topics. 

The  association  seems  to  have  met  with  a  very  fair  measure 
of  success,  if  we  may  judge  from  a  report  recently  issued  in  be- 
half of  the  executive  committee  by  the  president,  Mary  Put- 
nam Jacobi,  M.  D.,  for  it  has  been  able  to  pay  a  professor  of 
histology  and  a  lecturer  on  materia  medica,  the  latter  serving 
also  as  a  laboratory  teacher  of  chemistry.  The  president  is 
enabled  to  state,  also,  that  "  the  large  gynEecological  clinics  at 
the  dispensary  and  infirmary  aft'ord  opportunities  for  practical 
study  in  this  especial  bi'anch  of  medicine  such  as  are  obtainable 
by  no  male  medical  students  in  this  city." 

As  regards  the  moral  success  of  the  movement,  she  mentions 
"  the  encouraging  signs  of  increasing  liberality  on  the  part  of 
the  medical  profession  in  New  York  toward  women  in  medicine. 
They  are  admitted  at  least  in  the  audience  of  all  the  medical 
societies  in  the  city,  and  to  membership  in  all  but — mirahile 
dichi! — the  obstetrical.  They  are  freely  met  in  consultation; 
they  enter  freely  into  hospitals."  We  can  not  say  whether  or 
not  women  are  excluded  from  the  obstetrical  section  of  the 
Academy  of  Medicine.  If  they  are,  the  implied  complaint  con- 
veyed in  the  exclamation  '^mirahile  dictu!"  we  concede  to  be 
justified  ;  but,  if  reference  is  made  to  the  Ob.stetrical  Society,  it 
should  be  borne  in  mind  that  that  is  a  private  society,  of  lim- 
ited membership,  and  that  it  does  not  expressly  exclude  women. 
If  in  individual  instances  women  have  applied'for  membership, 
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and  have  failed  to  be  admitted,  it  is  doubtless  for  reasons  wliich 
do  not  at  all  imply  that  the  members  refjanl  it  as  improper  for 
women  to  belong  to  an  obstetrical  society.  Something  beyond 
the  mere  question  of  eligibility  is  always  taken  into  account 
when  an  applicant  appeors  before  a  private  society.  We  there- 
fore think  that  the  president  need  not  have  felt  compelled  to 
score  a  failure  for  her  association  on  the  ground  that  no  woman 
had  yet  been  admitted  to  the  Obstetrical  Society.  On  the 
whole,  it  seems  to  us  that  those  women  who  have  chosen  to  be- 
come practitioners  of  medicine  in  New  York  have  been  accorded 
as  fair  a  field  as  they  could  reasonably  have  hoped  for. 

SANITATION   IN   THE   MISSISSIPPI   VALLEY. 

The  vexed  question  of  details  in  the  work  of  guarding 
against  the  spread  of  epidemic  diseases  in  the  valley  of  the 
Mississippi  has,  we  trust,  been  materially  advanced  in  the  direc- 
tion of  a  satisfactory  solution  by  a  recent  meeting  of  the  Sani- 
tary Council  of  the  Mississippi  Valley,  held  at  Jackson,  Miss. 
We  wish  to  acknowledge  our  indebtedness  to  Dr.  J.  H.  Ranch, 
of  the  Illinois  State  Board  of  Health,  for  advance  sheets  of  the 
proceedings.  Although  a  voluntary  organization,  the  asso- 
ciation is  so  thoroughly  representative  of  sanitary  bodies  in  the 
West  and  Southwest  that  its  action  concerning  such  matters  as 
it  dealt  with  on  this  occasion  m.ay  be  taken  as  an  earnest  that 
there  is  now  to  be  less  clashing  than  heretofore  in  regard  to 
the  practical  execution  of  measures  designed  to  check  the  con- 
veyance of  infection  through  trade  channels.  This  inference 
is  strengthened  by  the  fact  that  the  meeting  was  attended  by 
a  number  of  gentlemen  connected  with  the  railway  system  and 
various  commercial  boards  of  the  Southwest,  several  of  whom 
took  an  active  part  in  the  proceedings. 

The  hope  seemed  to  be  entertained  tlLit  the  National  Board 
of  Health  would  bo  intrusted  with  the  disbursement  of  the  sum 
of  a  hundred  thousand  dollars  appropriated  by  Congress  to  be 
expended  in  sanitary  work  at  the  discretion  of  the  President 
and  through  such  channels  as  he  might  determine,  and  the  trust 
was  expressed  that  harmony  would  be  established  again  be- 
tween that  organization  and  the  Louisiana  board.  The  follow- 
ing memorial  to  the  President  was  resolved  upon : 

We,  a  committee  appointed  by  the  Saxitaet  Counoii.  of 
THE  Mississippi  Valley,  at  its  fifth  annual  meeting,  in  the  city 
of  Jackson,  Miss.,  April  8-4,  1883,  do  humbly  but  sincerely 
petition  that  the  fund  of  $100,000,  to  be  used,  with  your  ap- 
proval, in  the  event  of  an  outbreak  of  yellow  fever  or  other 
epidemic  disease  on  the  coasts  of  our  country,  be  placed  at 
the  disposal  of  the  National  Board  of  Health.  That  body  can 
give  confidence  to  the  people  of  the  Valley  as  to  the  necessary 
precautions  and  safeguards  yearly  demanded  by  the  exposure  of 
onr  Soiithern  ports  to  the  ravages  of  yellow  fever.  Their  in- 
spection stations  and  the  mode  their  officers  have  adopted  in 
isolation  and  disinfection,  establishing  quarantine  only  when 
emergency  or  occasion  demands  it,  have  earned  for  the  Na- 
tional Board  a  degree  of  confidence  that  of  itself  alone  is 
worth  millions  of  dollars  to  the  commerce  of  the  country.  To 
supplant  this  body  or  withhold  from  it  the  necessary  funds  to 


maintain  inspection  stations  at  all  exposed  points  will,  in  our 
humble  judgment,  clog  the  wheels  of  commerce  by  bringing 
about  a  feeling  of  distrust  on  the  first  alarm,  be  it  true  or  false, 
and  cause  recour.se  to  the  shot-gun  policy  of  quarantine,  which 
can  but  prove  destructive  to  the  commercial  interests  of  the 
Mississippi  Valley,  which  in  a  measure  aflfect  those  of  the  entire 
Union.  With  these  views,  submitted  with  full  faith  and  appre- 
ciation of  the  solicitude  you  must  feel  for  the  welfare  of  the 
public  health,  we  herewith  subscribe  ourselves  your  most  hum- 
ble petitioners. 

We  have  accounts  of  a  preference  having  been  expres.sed 
by  various  sanitary  organizations  in  the  Southwest  for  a  con- 
tinuance of  the  Marine-Hospital  Service  in  the  management  of 
the  funds  referred  to,  so  that  the  question  as  to  a  choice  be- 
tween that  service  and  the  National  Board  of  Health  can  not 
be  considered  as  set  at  rest  by  the  Sanitary  Council's  memorial, 
but  it  can  be  said  of  it  that  it  is  temperate  and  quite  free  from 
the  air  of  truculence  which  has  pervaded  many  of  the  resoln- 
tions  by  which  some  medical  meetings  have  endeavored  to 
bolster  up  the  National  Board  of  Health,  and  that  it  should 
tend  materially  to  do  away  with  the  acrimonious  feeling  of 
which  there  has  been  some  evidence  on  the  part  of  certain 
sanitary  bodies. 

THE  MEDICAL  SOCIETY  OF  TUE  STATE  OF  PE.NNSYLVANIA. 

Next  Wednesday,  as  we  briefly  notified  our  readers  last 
week,  the  Medical  Society  of  the  State  of  Pennsylvania  will 
begin  its  thirty-fourth  annual  meeting,  at  Norristown.  The 
address  in  medicine  will  be  given  by  Dr.  James  Tyson,  of  Phila- 
delphia, at  the  afternoon  session  of  the  first  day,  the  address  to 
be  followed  by  five  scientific  communications.  In  the  evening 
the  president.  Dr.  William  Varian,  of  Titusville,  will  read  his 
annual  address.  At  the  Thursday  morning  session  Dr.  A. 
Craig,  of  Columbia,  will  deliver  the  address  in  surgery,  and  six 
communicated  papers  will  follow.  In  the  afternoon  the  address 
in  obstetrics  will  be  read  by  Dr.  G.  O.  Moody,  of  Titusville,  and 
the  address  in  hygiene  by  Dr.  Henry  Leffmann,  of  Philadelphia. 
Five  papers  will  occupy  the  remainder  of  the  afternoon.  On 
Friday  morning  Dr.  John  Curwen,  of  Warren,  will  deliver  the 
address  in  psychiatry,  which  will  be  followed  by  three  papers. 
At  the  afternoon  session  Dr.  B.  Lee,  of  Philadelphia,  will  pre- 
sent the  report  of  a  committee  on  the  codification  of  lunacy 
laws,  and  three  papers  will  conclude  the  scientific  work  of  the 
meeting. 

The  list  of  papers  volunteered  is  varied  and  attractive.  Re- 
gretting that  we  have  not  space  to  enumerate  them  all,  we  will 
mention  a  few  of  those  that  are  likely  to  prove  specially  nota- 
ble, namely  :  On  the  duration  of  the  protection  afforded  by  vac- 
cination, and  on  the  efficacy  of  revaccination,  by  Dr.  William 
M.  Welch,  of  Philadelphia  ;  on  typhlitis  and  perityphlitis,  by 
Dr.  William  Pepper,  of  Philadelphia ;  on  the  thorough  removal 
of  cancer  of  the  breast,  by  Dr.  S.  W.  Gross,  of  Philadelphia; 
on  the  medical  service  of  lunatic  hospitals,  by  Dr.  Charles  K. 
Mills,  of  Philadelphia,  together  with  another  on  the  same  sub- 
ject, by  Dr.  Samuel  Ayres,  of  Pittiburgh ;  on  surgical  expedi- 
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ents  in  emergencies,  by  Dr.  K.  J.  Levis,  of  Philadelphia  ;  on  the 
cai'e  of  the  hair,  by  Dr.  J.  V.  Shoemaker,  of  Philadelphia;  and 
on  convallaria  raaialis,  by  Dr.  Edward  T.  Bruen,  of  Philadel- 
phia. 

THE  GROSS  PROFESSORSHIP  OF  PATHOLOGICAL  ANATOMY. 

We  learn  from  the  "  College  and  Clinical  Record  "  that  the 
Alumni  Association  of  the  Jefferson  Medical  College,  of  Phila- 
delphia, has  taken  measures  to  found  a  professorship  of  patho- 
logical anatomy  in  the  college,  to  be  named  in  honor  of  the 
venerable  Professor  Samuel  D.  Gross.  In  these  days,  vtfhen  one 
book  supersedes  another  with  such  rapidity,  it  may  not  be 
known  to  many  of  our  readers  that  in  the  earlier  part  of  his 
career  Dr.  Gross  wrote  a  treatise  on  pathological  anatomy  that 
for  several  years  remained  the  standard  American  text-book  of 
that  branch  of  study.  From  this  fact  there  is  a  peculiar  fitness 
in  the  method  determined  on,  quite  apart  from  the  general  pro- 
priety that  the  alumni  of  the  college  in  which  Dr.  Gross  has 
labored  so  long  and  with  such  signal  advantage  to  its  interests 
should  in  some  way  devise  means  to  honor  his  name  so  long  as 
the  institution  continues  in  its  course. 

Dr.  Richard  J.  Dunglison  has  been  made  the  custodian  of 
the  fund  which  is  to  be  subscribed,  and  measures  have  been 
taken  to  bring  the  matter  to  the  attention  of  all  graduates  of 
the  school  so  far  as  they  can  be  reached  by  circulars.  In  view 
of  the  possibility  that  this  journal  may  be  read  by  some  of  the 
alumni  whose  addresses  are  unknown  to  the  trustees,  we  would 
suggest  to  them  that  they  would  do  honor  to  themselves  as  well 
as  to  their  alma  mater  were  they  to  take  part,  without  excep- 
tion, in  contributing  to  the  realization  of  this  most  excellent 
pl.an.  We  have  no  doubt  that  they  will  do  so  very  generally, 
and,  in  view  of  the  great  number  of  the  alumni  in  various  parts 
of  the  country,  and  of  the  esprit  de  corps  that  binds  them  to 
each  other,  thanks  in  great  measure  to  our  contemporary, 
there  ought  to  be  no  possibility  of  a  failure  to  obtain  the  re- 
quired fund  within  a  sliort  time. 


NEW  YORK  AS  A  MEDICAL  CENTER. 

When  one  reflects  upon  the  figures  that  we  gave  in  a  recent 
number  of  the  journal  and  realizes  that,  in  summing  them  up, 
very  nearly  400,000  patients  applied  for  medical  relief  at  the 
various  of  our  city  and  suburban  charitable  institutions  during 
the  course  of  a  single  year,  the  immensity  of  our  present  clinical 
wealth  is  fairly  indicated.  But  we  are  not  rich  in  numbers  only. 
We  excel  also  in  density  of  disease,  and  our  hospitals  and  in- 
firmaries testify  to  it.  But  why  should  they  not  ?  Situated  as 
we  are  upon  the  greatest  of  through  lines  between  Europe  and 
the  populous  countries  of  the  East,  there  is  a  constant  tendency 
for  all  intermediate  points  to  furnish  their  quota  to  swell  the 
aggregate  of  our  population;  and  this  concourse  of  nationalities 
reacts  upon  medicine,  furthering  the  study  of  it  by  increasing 
the  opportimities  for  clinical  experience.  Nor  have  physicians 
been  slow  in  appreciating  that  New  York  is  rapidly  becoming 
one  of  the  great  centers  of  the  world.  At  no  time  has  there 
been  a  greater  inpouring  of  out-of-town  practitioners,  and  at  no 
time  have  they  shown  a  greater  zest  in  seeking  the  advantages 
that  are  now  so  peculiarly  prominent.  And  we  are  only  just  in 
crediting  some  of  our  medical  colleges  in  this  city  with  being 


the  first  to  conceive  and  organize  a  plan  by  which  our  clinical 
resources  can  be  utilized  in  larger  measure  than  has  been  possi- 
ble heretofore. 

The  New  York  Post-Graduate  Medical  School,  now  entering 
upon  anotlier  term  of  medical  instruction,  has  been  in  existence 
about  eleven  months.  Its  birth  was  due  to  the  fact  that  a  body 
of  active  and  professional  men  realized  that  the  undergraduate 
medical  schools  of  the  city  could  not  in  their  present  status 
carry  out  a  successful  system  of  post-graduate  medical  instruc- 
tion. It  was  founded  without  outside  capital  or  appeal  for  lay 
support,  and  the  substantial  success  of  the  scheme,  we  are  gl.ad 
to  learn,  is  now  assured  by  the  members  and  quality  of  the 
matriculates,  and  its  own  financial  strength.  Equipped  with  a 
force  of  thirty-seven  regular  teachers  and  a  score  or  more  of 
auxiliaries,  it  has  practically  demonstrated  that  a  practitioner 
may  actually  see  a  greater  rarity  of  diseases  in  an  ordinary  seven 
weeks'  course  at  the  school  than  is  often  his  lot  during  the  pre- 
scribed term  of  his  studies  or  in  years  of  active  practice.  Reso- 
lutely admitting  no  undergraduates  and  conferring  no  degrees, 
the  school  has  won  the  approbation  of  our  medical  colleges, 
whose  teachers  have  given  substantial  proof  of  their  satisfaction 
in  its  work  by  an  assiduous  attendance  upon  many  of  the 
courses.  The  embryonic  physician  who  now  leaves  his  alma 
mater,  diploma  in  hand,  may,  therefore,  receive  the  encourage- 
ment of  his  former  teachers  in  entering  upon  his  post-graduate 
instruction  to  complete  the  medical  environment  that  will  be 
necessary  to  fit  him  properly  for  his  life-work. 

As  our  columns  have  so  often  been  devoted  to  the  abuses  of 
medical  charities,  it  is  worthy  of  note  that  this  institution  has 
solved  certain  elements  of  the  question  by  devising  a  plan  of 
medical  relief  tliat  is  satisfactory  alike  to  physician  and  phar- 
macist. No  patient  is  admitted  for  treatment  if  he  can  pay  a 
physician's  fee  and  buy  his  own  medicines.  Applicants  are 
designated  as  worthy  only  when  they  are  absolutely  poor,  or 
can  pay  a  small  sum  for  medicines.  In  such  cases  the  charge 
for  the  medicine  is  adjusted  by  a  regular  scale.  During  the 
terra  just  completed,  we  are  informed  that  5,568  patients  have 
been  rendered  available  for  purposes  of  clinical  instruction. 
This  number,  which  indicates  an  average  of  over  900  patients  a 
month,  demonstrates  that  there  has  been  no  lack  of  material  at 
command.  We  understand  that  this  number  could  have  been 
indefinitely  augmented  if  it  would  have  conduced  to  the  success 
of  the  school.  Almost  all  our  prominent  hospitals  contributed 
more  or  less  to  a  scheme  that  may  now  be  said  to  be  established 
upon  a  sound,  substantial,  and  practical  basis. 


A  CHOLERIFORM  DISEASE   IN   MEXICO. 

At  the  late  meeting  of  the  Sanitary  Council  of  the  Missis- 
sippi Valley,  Dr.  J.  H.  Ranch,  of  Chicago,  called  attention  to 
the  prevalence  of  a  cholera-like  afi"ection  prevailing  in  some 
portions  of  Mexico,  and  suggested  the  necessity  of  vigilance  on 
the  i)art  of  the  Gulf  and  Rio  Grande  authorities  concerning  the 
possibility  of  its  spreading  across  the  frontier. 


RnABDO-MYOMA  OF  THE  Parotid  Gland. — In  the  "  American  Jour- 
nal of  tbe  Medical  Sciences"  for  April,  1888,  Dr.  T.  Mitchell  Prudden 
records  a  new  case  of  a  heterologous  rhabdo-myoma,  which  presented 
some  unique  and  siguiticant  features  both  in  structure  and  in  position. 
The  tumor  was  intimately  connected  nith  and  involved  the  parotid 
gland,  and  presented  the  usual  peculiarities  of  structure  of  the  rhabdo- 
myomata.  In  addition  to  this,  it  contained  structures  which  the  writer 
feels  justified  in  considering  as  atypical  rudimentary  lobules  of  the 
parotid  gland — atypical  not  only  in  structure  and  development,  but  in 
their  distribution  through  and  association  with  the  incompletely  devel- 
oped muscular  tissue. 
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NEW  YORK  SURGICAL  SOCIETY. 

(Meeting  of  March  13, 1S8S,  concluded.) 

Dr.  Sands  said  that  ho  thought  the  rule  followed  by  Dr. 
Poore  of  postponing  the  operation  of  excision  until  the  disease 
has  reached  a  chronic  stage  was  better  than  the  opposite  rule  of 
early  interference.  As  already  remarked  by  Dr.  Poore,  the 
c.ises  which  are  seen  in  hospital  practice  arc  usually  of  an  aggra- 
vated character,  and,  as  a  rule,  have  already  been  subjected  to 
the  rest  treatment,  and  often  treatment  by  extension  without 
avail,  before  they  are  admitted.  He  8up|)0sed,  however,  that  all 
would  agree  that,  until  these  milder  methods  had  been  found  to 
be  unavailing,  excision  should  be  withheld  ;  for  it  was  a  fact  that 
in  private  practice,  where  ample  means  were  at  our  command,  a 
very  large  number  of  patients  with  hip-joint  disease  recovered, 
either  with  entire  restoration  of  the  function  of  the  joint  in  a 
few  cases,  or  with  anchylosis  in  other  cases,  thus  obviating  the 
risks  attending  excision  of  the  bone.  But,  as  Dr.  Poore  had  re- 
marked, when  abscesses  had  formed  and  sinuses  existed,  and  there 
was  every  indication  that  nature  could  do  no  more,  and  when 
by  postponing  an  operation  the  general  health  of  the  patient 
became  more  impaired  and  secondary  clianges,  in  the  liver  and 
kidneys  especially,  became  probable,  excision  seemed  to  be  the 
only  expedient  to  which  surgeons  could  resort.  It  did  not  seem 
to  him  that  the  indications  in  liip-joiut  disease  were  different 
from  those  of  disease  in  other  joints  in  which  there  was  no  ques- 
tion with  regard  to  the  propriety  of  surgical  interference.  His 
experience  corroborated  Dr.  Poore's  in  this  particular,  that 
usually  there  was  very  decided  amelioration  of  symptoms  after 
the  performance  of  excision,  and  it  would  seem  that  this  was  more 
certain  to  occur  now  tljan  formerly,  when  we  paid  less  attention 
especially  to  drainage,  and  had  not  the  advantage  of  antiseptic 
surgical  dressings.  He  had  o|)eratod  twice  within  the  last  six 
weeks  for  excision  of  the  hip  joint.  Both  patients  were  chil- 
dren— one  a  girl  six  years  of  age,  the  other  a  boy  nine  years  of 
age.  Both  had  been  under  observation  for  one  year,  and  had 
well-marked  disease  with  abscess  when  they  entered  the  hos- 
l)ital.  In  both  the  operation  was  postponed,  in  the  hope  that 
the  abscesses  would  disappear,  but  the  general  health  of  the 
children  began  to  give  way,  and  it  was  very  plain  that  the  dis- 
ease would  proceed  to  an  unfavorable  termination  if  left  to  pur- 
sue its  natural  course.  In  both  cases  the  acetabuluui  had  been 
perforated,  and  the  extent  of  destruction  reached  nearly  as  far 
as  the  level  of  the  trochanter  minor.  In  both  cases  the  fenmr  at 
the  point  of  section  showed  signs  of  osteitis,  and  in  both  the  im- 
provement after  operation  was  very  marked,  although  in  one 
more  so  than  in  the  other.  The  boy,  whose  appetite  had  already 
entirely  failed,  and  whose  pulse  was  very  rapid,  improved  so 
much  that  he  was  able  to  ".at,  immediately  after  the  operation 
while  his  pulse  was  very  much  diminished  in  frequency.  In  the 
girl  the  shock  of  the  operation  proved  severe  for  a  few  days, 
but  after  that  her  general  health  began  to  improve,  and  the  iin- 
l)rovement  had  continued.  He  thought  that  surgeons  should  not 
abstain  from  the  operation  because  a  radical  euro  was  not  very 
likely  to  take  place.  It  seemed  to  him  that  the  palliation 
alfordod  by  the  operation  was  sufficient  to  justify  its  perform- 
ance. Kespectiug  complications  in  bad  oases,  such  as  degenera- 
tion of  the  liver  and  kidneys,  while  it  was  a  general  fact  that  such 
complications  were  fatal,  it  occasionally  occurred  that  the  en- 
largement of  the  liver  either  diminished  or  disappeared  entirely. 
He  could  recall  one  case,  that  of  a  lad  twelve  years  of  age,  upon 
whom  he  operated  in  1870,  and  in  whom  a  very  bad  state  of  af- 
fairs existed  at  the  time  of  the  operation.    There  were  extensive 


abscesses  and  sinuses,  and  there  was  disease  of  the  bead  of  the 
bone  and  of  the  acetabulum — the  latter,  however,  not  perforated 
— and  the  general  condition  was  such  as  to  give  but  little  expec- 
tation of  a  good  result.  But  the  wound  healed,  and,  although 
afterward  it  reopened,  no  dead  bone  could  be  found.  Finally, 
permanent  closure  took  place  about  one  year  after  the  operation. 
Soon  afterward  the  urine  became  albuminous,  and  two  years 
later  there  was  a  very  decided  tumor  in  the  abdomen,  evidently 
formed  by  an  enlarged  liver.  The  boy  had  remained  anaemic 
ever  since  the  operation  was  performed,  and,  although  albumin 
still  continued  to  be  present  in  moderate  quantities  in  the  urine, 
the  enlargement  of  the  liver  had  disappeared,  and  the  lad  had 
grown  to  be  a  man,  was  now  fairly  well,  and  able  to  walk  with- 
out any  assistance  except  that  derived  from  a  thick-soled  shoe. 
The  parents  were  still  living,  and  in  excellent  health.  There 
was  no  hereditary  tendency  to  tubercular  disease. 

Dr.  J.  C.  Hdtohison  remarked  that  a  few  years  ago  there 
was  a  great  disposition  to  excision  of  the  head  of  the  bone  in 
cases  where  it  would  seem  that  the  patients  would  recover 
without  it.  The  tendency,  however,  had  turned  in  the  opposite 
direction,  and  probably  many  cases  which  should  be  operated 
upon  were  neglected  until  it  was  too  late.  It  seemed  to  hira 
that,  where  tlje  disease  had  resisted  all  the  usual  treatment, 
such  as  rest,  extension,  etc.,  and  abscei^ses  had  formed,  and  tlje 
patient  was  gradually  growing  worse,  and  especially  where  there 
were  some  evidences  of  amyloid  degeneration,  the  operation 
was  clearly  indicated.  He  h:id  seen  a  great  many  patients  recover 
under  the  most  adverse  circumstances,  with  anchylosis,  of  course, 
and  sometimes  the  deformity  was  such  as  might  subsequently 
be  remedied  by  an  operation. 

Dr.  Briudon  had  seen  a  number  of  oases  like  those  reported 
by  the  author  of  the  i)aper,  and  he  thought  that  the  majority  of 
those  in  which  perforation  of  the  acetabulum  hod  occurred  ter- 
minated fatally.  Cavities  resulting  from  accumulations  of  pus 
within  the  cavity  of  the  pelvis  were  difficult  to  drain.  He  had 
one  specimen  in  which  the  perforation  was  large  enough  to  have 
allowed  the  passage  of  the  head  of  the  fenmr,  but  it  was  not 
displaced  in  that  direction.  The  most  favorable  result  be  had 
seen  was  in  a  case  of  a  child  eleven  months  old.  The  excision 
was  done  in  the  Presbyterian  Hospital.  One  year  after,  the 
shortening  was  a  little  over  a  quarter  of  an  inch.  All  the  move- 
ments of  the  joint  were  free.  The  sinuses  were  closed,  and  the 
patient  was  now  in  robust  health,  and  .in  inmate  of  the  Institu- 
tion of  St.  Johnsland.  In  all  the  cases  that  he  had  seen,  the  pa- 
tients were  the  children  of  tuberculous  parents.  In  one  case  of 
long  standing,  in  which  the  patient  had  recovered  from  theeft'ects 
of  the  active  process  of  the  disease,  he  had  judged  that  the 
caries  had  ceased,  and  that  the  numerous  sinuses  wliicb  refused 
to  heal  wore  kept  open  by  the  presence  of  a  sequestrum.  An 
explorative  operation  was  done;  the  he.nd  and  neck  were 
gone;  the  acetabulum  was  filled  with  bony  growth,  in  the  cen- 
ter of  which  was  an  imprisoned  mass  of  necrosed  bone.  In 
that  case  the  sinus  persisted  for  a  long  time  after  the  removal  of 
the  otfending  cause.  He  had  recently  seen  a  young  womsm  wlio 
was  in  the  Presbyterian  Hospital  four  or  five  years  ago.  All  her 
sinuses  had  closed,  and  at  times  she  could  get  about  with  tolera- 
ble comfort ;  but  for  a  large  portion  of  the  time  she  was  con- 
fined to  her  bed  by  pain.  She  had  for  some  time  suffered  from 
diarrhoea,  and  ho  thought  it  possible  that  these  discharges  might 
indicate  that  the  external  sinuses  had  closed  because  the  pus  had 
sought  an  outlet  through  the  acetabulum  and  rectum  ;  but  an  in- 
vestigation in  that  direction  did  not  sustain  the  suspicion. 
Would  not  the  symptoms  in  this  case  warrant  an  explorative 
operation  ? 

Dr.  Saxds  asked  Dr.  Briddon  if  he  meant  to  say  that  the 
children  in  his  oases  had  tubercular  disease. 
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Dr.  Bkiddon  rejilied  tliat  all  these  children  were  the  off- 
spring of  parents  suffering  from  phthisis,  and  that,  although  in 
most  of  tliem  there  were  no  evidences  of  visceral  tuberculosis, 
he  believed  that  the  caries  was  tubercular,  and  he  was  in- 
clined to  think  that  we  were  coming  back  to  the  idea  that 
'  tubercle  was  the  cause  of  many  of  the  cases  of  disease  occurring 
in  the  cancellous  structure  of  bone. 

The  Peesident  remarked  that,  in  deciding  the  question 
whether  in  any  given  case  excision  should  be  performed,  ho  be- 
lieved a  much  safer  conclusion  would  be  reached  if  the  possi- 
bilities in  these  cases  were  always  borne  in  mind.  There  was  no 
case  which  was  absolutely  hopeless.  Even  cases  in  which  per- 
foration of  the  acetabulum  had  occurred  and  inti-apelvic  ab- 
scesses existed  were  not  cert:iinly  and  absolutely  hopeless.  In 
making  up  his  estimate  witli  reference  to  the  result  in  any  given 
case,  he  had  been  influenced  in  his  judgment  by  one  striking 
instance  which  he  had  seen — a  young  girl,  in  whom  the  opera- 
tion of  excision  seemed  to  be  entirely  indicated,  and  to  whom 
it  was  recommended,  but  refused,  finally  recovered,  after  lan- 
guishing for  a  long  time  with  numerous  absces.ses  connected 
with  disease  of  the  hi|i  joint.  During  the  progress  of  the  case, 
abscesses  formed  in  the  pelvis  and  discharged  fajcal  contents, 
showing  that  there  was  communication  with  the  intestine.  The 
patient  finally  was  able  to  walk  upon  the  anchylosed  limb,  and 
many  years  afterward  he  saw  her,  and  she  had  become  a  fleshy, 
healthy  girl,  with  an  appearance  of  the  tissues  about  the  hip 
joint  which  was  somewhat  remarkable.  In  her  thin,  emaciated 
condition,  the  soft  parts,  during  tlie  healing  process,  had  become 
united  to  the  bone  opposite  each  fistula,  and  the  interspace  be- 
tween, being  gradually  filled  up  with  fat,  left  about  the  hip  six 
or  eight  depressions,  nearly  as  deep  as  the  length  of  his  finger, 
at  points  corresponding  to  those  at  which  the  old  sinuses 
opened. 

Dr.  Sands  asked  the  President  if  he  did  not  consider  such  a 
result  as  sufticiently  rare  not  to  justify  the  surgeon  in  accept- 
ing it  as  a  criterion. 

The  President  remarked  that  the  result  was  extremely  rare; 
nevertheless,  the  possibility  of  such  an  occurrence  he  believed 
should  be  accepted,  and  should  have  its  due  weight  in  the  mind 
of  the  surgeon  when  considering  any  individual  case. 

Strangulated  Hernia. — Dr.  Gerster  presented  a  specimen, 
and  related  the  history  of  the  case  as  follows.  A  working  man, 
thirty-five  years  old,  had  had  a  reducible  oblique  inguinal  hernia 
since  his  eleventh  year,  and  had  worn  a  truss  for  seventeen 
years.  In  the  evening  of  January  30th,  a  sudden  abdominal 
pain  compelled  him  to  leave  work,  whereupon  he,  of  his  own 
accord,  took  a  large  dose  of  salts  and  went  to  bed.  Vomiting 
and  more  pain  supervening,  the  family  attendant  was  sent  for, 
who  made  an  unsuccessful  attempt  at  taxis.  Fajcal  vomiting,  in- 
tense local  pain,  with  tenderness  all  over  the  belly,  induced  Dr. 
Gerster  to  have  the  patient  transferred  to  the  German  Hospital, 
where  kelotomy  was  performed,  January  31st.  Eighteen  hours 
after  the  beginning  of  the  incarceration,  ether  being  the  anaes- 
thetic used,  the  very  large,  tense,  and  somewhat  reddened  tu- 
mor was  incised  in  its  full  length  down  to  the  sac.  This  being 
opened,  some  reddish  serum  escaped,  and  a  large  omental  mass 
presented  itself,  which  was  found  to  be  firmly  attached  to  the 
lowest  portion  of  the  sac.  Both  pedicles  having  been  secured  by 
catgut  ligatures,  this  was  removed,  exposing  about  ten  inches 
of  small,  much  distended,  dark-red  intestine.  The  strangulation 
now  was  relieved  by  the  usual  steps.  The  strangulated  portions 
of  the  gut  were  carefully  drawn  forth  and  examined.  The 
knuckle  of  intestine  showed  no  unequivocal  signs  of  necrosis, 
Was  uniformly  reddish-brown,  not  mottled  or  gray,  its  feel  and 
turgor  were  normal  both  at  the  convexity  and  at  the  places  of 
strangulation,  the  serosa  shining,  so  that  it  was  deemed  proper 


to  replace  it  in  the  abdominal  cavity.  The  sac,  which  was  closed 
at  its  neck  by  a  purse-string-like,  strong  catgut  suture,  including 
the  external  ring,  was  cut  away  below  this  suture,  and  entirely 
extirpated.  The  operation  was  finished  by  the  application  of  a 
row  of  external  sutures  and  an  antiseptic  dressing. 

Immediately  after  the  operation  marked  relief  was  felt,  nour- 
ishment was  retained,  wind  passed,  and  vomiting  ceased.  Five 
hours  later  the  thermometer  showed  103°  Falir.,  but  the  pulse 
was  good,  and  the  patient  felt  well.  Next  day  some  meteorism, 
slight  nausea,  and  a  temperature  of  103'5°  Fahr.  were  noted, 
wherefore  one  grain  of  opium  hourly  and  an  ice-bag  on  the 
belly  were  ordered.  On  the  third  day  after  the  operation  nau- 
sea and  meteorism  had  still  more  increased,  and  the  patient's 
skin  and  sclerotic  had  attained  a  marked  icteric  hue.  The  tem- 
perature ranged  between  102°  and  103°,  the  pulse  between  110 
and  120  beat«i.  The  patient  complained  of  pain  in  the  hypogas- 
trinm,  which,  however,  did  not  increase  on  pressure.  The 
wound  was  found  well  united  and  without  a  trace  of  reaction, 
so  that  some  of  the  absorbed  catgut  sutures  could  be  wiped 
away.  The  night  was  passed  badly,  in  spite  of  large  quantities 
of  opium.  On  February  4th  it  was  reported  that  the  patient, 
having  vomited  last  night,  had  a  violent  coughing  spell,  when 
he  felt  as  though  something  had  given  way,  but,  not  feeling  any 
increase  of  pain,  did  not  call  the  nurse.  Next  morning  a 
knuckle  of  injected  gut  was  found  protruding  from  the  open 
external  wound  ;  it  had  become  firmly  adherent  to  the  walls  of 
the  wound  by  exuded  lymph,  and,  in  view  of  the  meteorism, 
vomiting,  high  fever,  and  generally  bad  condition  of  the  patient, 
it  was  decided  not  to  disturb  the  protruding  gut,  but  rather  to 
make  an  attempt  at  utilizing  the  state  of  affairs.  Tiie  finger  was 
carefully  introduced  into  the  inguinal  canal,  and  it  was  ascer- 
tained that  no  strangulation  was  present,  whereupon  a  long  in- 
cision was  made  into  the  gut,  and,  some  gas  having  escaped,  a 
soft  catheter  was  pushed  well  up  into  the  upper  part  of  the  in- 
testine, this  portion  having  manifested  itself  by  the  escape  of 
fajcal  matter.  Thus  it  was  hoped  that  more  gas  might  escape. 
The  patient  died  the  same  day  at  3  p.  m.,  with  all  the  signs  of  a 
most  acute  septica;niia.  It  was  noted  that  as  the  rate  of  the  pulse 
rose  the  temperature  declined,  till  shortly  before  death  the  tem- 
perature was  99°  Fahr. ;  pulse  filiform,  and  not  to  be  counted. 

Post-mortem  examination  revealed  the  absence  of  septic 
peritonitis.  A  small  quantity  of  orange-colored,  clear  serum 
escaped  from  the  cavity.  The  prolapsed  gut  lying  in  the  wound 
belonged  to  the  lower  part  of  the  ileum,  and  showed  signs  of 
adhesive  peritonitis.  In  the  left  iliac  fossa  a  mass  of  agglu- 
tinated, slate-colored  intestine  was  found,  representing  the  her- 
nial contents  replaced  at  the  operation.  The  places  of  strangu- 
lation were  still  clearly  visible  by  a  band-like  depression  at  one 
end,  and  by  a  loss  of  continuity  of  the  serosa  at  the  other  end 
of  the  knuckle.  Here  the  tissues  were  not  necrosed,  whereas 
,at  the  convexity  of  the  knuckle,  where  at  the  operation  normal 
turgor  and  feel  were  present,  an  extensive  portion  of  the  gut 
was  necrosed  and  shriveled,  but  not  detached.  Tlie  intestine 
having  been  opened,  a  band-like  coat  of  diphtheritic,  grayish- 
white  membrane  was  found  closely  adherent  to  the  mucous 
surface  corresponding  exactly  with  the  sites  of  strangulation. 
The  mucous  space  inclosed  by  these  two  lines  was  covered 
throughout  by  a  mnltitude  of  round  and  confluent  diphtheritic 
patches,  some  of  which,  being  denuded  of  their  gray  coating, 
presented  themselves  as  shallow  ulcers.  These  ulcers  appeared 
to  be  the  same  both  over  the  necrosed  and  the  non-necrosed 
portions.  The  mesentery  was  found  turgid  and  reddened,  but 
not  necrosed.  The  cause  of  death  was  acute  septicaemia  from 
enteric  diphtheria  and  necrosis,  caused  by  a  strangulation  of 
eighteen  hours'  duration,  and  probably  favored  by  the  action  of 
the  laxative. 
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Here  we  had,  then,  a  case  of  very  acute  strangulation,  where, 
at  the  o|)eration  for  its  relief,  the  gut  was  found  to  be  without 
signs  of  imminent  necrosis,  fairly  tiirgescent,  and  where,  some 
five  or  six  hours  after  the  operation,  tliat  portion  of  the  intestine 
necrosed  which  had  not  been  subjected  to  the  direct  pressure  ot 
the  strangulating  ring.  Clearly,  changes  in  the  arterial  blood 
supply  from  the  mesentery  must  have  been  the  cause  of  this 
issue,  and  not  direct  pressure,  as  was  most  frequently  the  case. 
This  was  the  second  case  of  a  similar  nature  occurring  in  the  ex- 
perience of  Dr.  Gerster,  and  he  pointed  out  the  insutficicncy  of 
our  knowledge  in  determining  at  the  time  of  kelotomy  whether 
the  given  intestine  would  or  would  not  undergo  necrosis  after 
replacement.  He  called  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  external 
appearance  of  the  hernial  contents  in  many  cases  presented 
no  reliable  signs  for  determining  the  future  of  such  an  intestine, 
and  that  the  surgeon  still  had  to  trust  to  good  luck.  A  narrow- 
ing down  of  the  limits  of  this  class  of  cases  was  very  desirable. 

Dr.  BnionoN  said  tliat  some  years  ago  ho  saw,  in  consulta- 
tion with  her  physician,  a  German  woman  who  had  been  suf- 
fering for  nearly  a  week  from  symptoms  of  moderate  strangula- 
tion. The  riglit  groin  was  occupied  by  a  painful  swelling.  Tlio 
skin  was  adherent  to  the  subjacent  structures,  was  red  and 
inflamed,  and  fluctuation  was  distinct.  On  dividing  the  tissues, 
a  collection  of  pus  was  found  external  to  the  sac,  which  con- 
tained a  knuckle  of  intestine  covered  with  granulations  and 
only  very  slightly  adherent  to  the  ring.  The  stricture  was 
divided,  and  the  intestine  was  gently  placed  just  within  the 
ring.  Everything  went  well  uutil  the  seventh  day,  when,  with- 
out the  approval  of  her  physician  and  at  the  suggestion  of  an 
officious  friend,  she  took  an  active  cathartic.  It  operated  tlirough 
the  natural  channel  and  through  the  operation  wound  which 
had  been  left  open.  Tlie  cavity  of  the  peritona3uni  was  not  in- 
vaded. The  fsBcal  fistula  gradually  contracted  and  closed,  and 
she  got  well. 

He  could  recall  another  case  of  similar  character  which  ho 
had  seen  in  consultation  with  Dr.  Gillette.  In  that  case  there 
was  suppuration  of  the  sac,  the  gut  was  adherent  to  the  ucck 
of  the  sac,  and  it  was  si)hacelated.  The  adhesions  were  not 
disturbed,  the  gut  was  opened,  and  the  wound  was  left  to  close 
by  granulation.  Faices  were  discharged  freely  through  the 
wound,  but  the  amount  diminished  gradually,  the  fistulous  chan- 
nel contracted,  and  eventually  healed.  Several  years  ago  he 
liresen^ed  at  the  Pathological  Society  a  specimen  of  strangulated 
intestine  whicli  was  removed  from  a  woman  in  whom  the  con- 
dition of  prostration  did  not  appear  to  bo  warranted  by  the 
condition  of  the  imprisoned  gut,  which  was  by  no  means  much 
altered.  The  operation  was  followed  by  diarrhoea  and  death. 
He  remembered  that  the  late  Dr.  Krackowizer  was  present  at  the 
meeting,  and  expressed  the  opinion  that  death  did  occasionally 
occur  after  kelotomy  from  catarrhal  intiannnation  of  the  in- 
testine due  to  the  use  of  cathartics  a:lniinistered  before  the 
strangulation  was  relieved,  and  which  only  commenced  to  mani- 
fest their  action  after  the  obstruction  was  removed. 

Dr.  Sands  said  there  was  one  question  which  had  not  been 
broached  in  connection  with  the  specimen  presented  by  Dr. 
Gerster.  He  thought  it  was  the  rule  with  most  surgeons  in 
doubtful  cases  to  be  careful  to  leave  the  suspicious  portion  of 
intestine  at  or  near  the  abdominal  ring,  so  that  in  the  event  of 
necrosis  an  artificial  anus  wouUf  bo  likely  to  hi  established.  He 
supposed  that  in  the  i)resent  state  of  our  knowledge  this  was  a 
proper  rule.  He  could  recall  instances  similar  to  those  related 
by  Dr.  Briddon  where  he  had  returned  the  intestine  in  this  way, 
which  subsequently  became  necrosed  and  led  to  the  formation 
of  an  artifieuil  anus  Vkhich  finally  closed  spontaneously.  In 
Dr.  Gerster's  case  it  would  seem  that  death  was  not  deter- 
mined by  peritonitis  caused  by  the  reduction  of  the  intestine, 


but  probably  by  septicccmia  resulting  from  gangrene,  which 
would  have  occurred  equally  if  the  intestine  had  not  been  re- 
duced. This  circumstance  raised  the  question  whether  it  might 
not  be  thought  advisable  to  excise  that  doubtful  portion  of  the 
intestine  and  unite  the  edges  of  the  remaining  portion  with  su- 
tures. This  operation  had  been  proposed  and  performed  in 
cases  where  gangrene  was  manifest,  and  although  theoretically 
such  a  procedure  was  correct,  yet  experience  had  shown  that  tlio 
adjacent  intestine  was  apt  to  be  so  much  softened  as  not  to  be 
able  to  bear  the  strain  of  the  sutures.  Perhajjs,  however,  in 
cases  like  the  one  narrated  by  Dr.  Gerster,  in  which  the  mor- 
bid process  had  not  far  advanced,  success  might  bo  possible. 

Dr.  Weiu  remarked  that  in  cases  in  which  gangrene  was  rec- 
ognized the  surgeon  at  once  knew  what  to  do.  He  was  either 
to  establish  an  artificial  anus  or  exsect  the  intestine,  preferably 
the  former.  In  the  doubtful  cases  it  might  be  very  difEcult  to 
decide  which  course  to  take,  whether  to  cut  off  the  strangu- 
lated portion  of  gut  altogether,  since  the  present  specimen 
showed,  with  others  he  had  seen,  that  there  was  risk  of  subse- 
quent gangrene,  or  to  partially  replace  it,  as  already  mentioned, 
and  await  the  result.  In  one  instance  he  had  encircled  the  in- 
testine with  a  loop  of  catgut — the  ends  of  which  projected  from 
the  wound — to  keep  the  intestine  in  the  neighborhood  of  the 
ring.  The  case,  however,  did  well,  and  no  use  was  made  of  this 
loop,  which  dissolved  in  the  discharges. 

The  PuEsiDEXT  remarked  that  he  had  been  guided  chiefly  by 
the  condition  of  capillary  circulation  in  answering  the  question 
whether  or  not  the  vitality  of  the  gut  would  be  retained.  If, 
after  pressure  with  the  fingers,  the  return  of  the  circulation  was 
feeble  and  imperfect,  he  had  always  felt  that  the  intestine  was 
doomed  to  die. 

Dr.  Gerster  thought  we  were  unable  in  every  case  to  apply 
satisfactorily  the  test  mentioned  by  the  President,  as  in  many 
cases  the  gut  was  so  engorged  and  thickened  that  pressure  could 
only  be  made  so  far  away  as  to  be  of  no  special  value  for  deter- 
mining the  exact  condition  of  the  circulation  in  the  portion 
which  had  been  strangulated. 

The  President  re|)lied  that  he  had  always  been  able  to  de- 
cide the  question  satisfactorily  for  himself  after  freely  dividing 
the  stricture  ;  and  ho  thought  that,  by  the  exercise  of  a  little 
patience,  the  condition  of  the  capillary  circulation  could  be  ascer- 
tained. 

Dr.  Weik  exhibited  an  instrument  devised  by  Mr.  Treves,  of 
London,  for  suturing  divided  ends  of  intestine  after  the  removal 
of  a  gangrenous  or  diseased  portion.  The  details  of  the  instru- 
ment are  to  be  found  in  the  "  British  Medical  Journal "'  for  De- 
cember 12,  1882. 

The  Ovarian  Corpuscle. — Dr.  Briddon  presented  a  speci- 
men of  fluid  removed  by  aspiration,  for  diagnostic  purposes, 
from  a  tumor  in  which  there  was  doubt  as  to  the  true  n.iture  of 
the  disease.  The  whole  abdomen  was  tilled  by  an  elastic  but 
non-fluctuating  tumor.  The  history  gave  no  clew  as  to  what 
point  it  started  from.  It  was  immovable,  and  its  connections, 
if  any,  with  the  uterus  could  not  be  made  out.  The  fluid  was 
of  the  color  and  consistence  of  golden  syrup,  was  alkaline  in 
reaction,  and  its  specific  gravity  was  1'014.  Heat  transformed 
it  into  a  coagulum,  which  was  dissolved  by  boiling  with  two 
volumes  of  acetic  acid,  determining  the  presence  of  paralbumin, 
regarded  by  some  as  significant  of  ovarian  disease.  Under  the 
microscope  ho  found  some  few  epithelial  formations,  and  a  num- 
ber of  large  round-frranular  corpuscles,  also  considered  as  pa- 
thognomonic of  ovarian  cystic  growths.  In  conjunction  with 
this.  Dr.  Briddon  presented  a  specimen  of  fluid  which  he  had 
removed  the  day  before  from  the  tunica  vaginalis  of  an  old 
gentleman.  This  he  also  treated  by  the  chemical  test  applied  to 
the  first  specimen,  and  demonstrated  the  presence  of  paral- 
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bumin.  Continuing  the  examination,  he  found  under  the 
microscope  the  same  large,  round  granular  corpuscles,  monster 
leucocytes. 

A  STATED  meeting  was  held  March  27,  1883,  T.  M.  Makkoe, 
M.  D.,  President,  in  the  chair. 

Pirogoff's  Operatioij". — Dr.  Gerster  presented  a  patient 
upon  whom  he  had  performed  Pirogotf's  operation.  The  man 
had  suffered  seven  or  eight  years  from  osteitic  disease  involv- 
ing nearly  all  of  the  tarsal  bones.  He  had  been  subjected  to  a 
great  variety  of  treatment,  and  finally  Dr.  Gerster  proposed  this 
operation,  which  he  performed  in  the  ordinary  manner  five 
■weeks  ago.  The  os  calcis  was  not  wired  to  the  tibia,  but  union 
between  the  bones  took  place  by  first  intention.  The  man  was 
able  to  stump  around  the  ward  on  the  seventeenth  day  after  the 
operation.     There  was  one  inch  and  a  quarter  shortening. 

Dr.  H.  B.  Sands  then  read  a  paper  on  The  Question  of  Tre- 
phining IN  Injuries  of  the  Head.  [Dr.  Sands's  paper  will 
be  found  in  this  journal  for  April  21st,  p.  423.] 

Dr.  Post  referred  to  the  case  of  Dr.  Van  Sinderen,  who, 
when  a  boy,  was  kicked  on  the  head  by  a  horse.  A  portion  of 
the  cranial  bone  nearly  as  large  as  the  hand  was  removed  from 
one  side,  and  pulsation  could  be  felt,  as  in  one  of  the  cases 
presented  by  Dr.  Hnlsted.  He  grew  up  to  manhood,  studied 
and  practiced  medicine,  ami  finally  died  of  cerebral  disease  fol- 
lowing the  loss  of  a  member  of  his  family. 

Dr.  Post  also  referred  to  two  cases  of  compound  fracture  of 
the  cranium  which  he  had  recently  seen  in  hof^pital  practice. 
The  first  was  that  of  an  Italian  twelve  years  of  age,  who  was  in- 
jured by  a  fragment  of  stone  thrown  from  the  roof  of  a  bouse, 
producing  a  depressed  compound  fracture.  The  loose  fragments 
were  removed,  the  depressed  portion  was  elevated,  and  the  boy 
recovered  perfectly. 

At  nearly  tlie  same  time  a  child  fell  from  the  third  or  fourth 
story  window  and  received  a  complicated  injury.  There  was 
extensive  compound  fracture  of  the  skull,  with  depression,  frac- 
ture of  the  thigh,  etc.  Dr.  Post  elevated  the  depressed  portion 
of  bone,  but  the  shock  was  so  great  from  the  complicated  injury 
that  the  patient  died  the  next  day. 

In  another  instance  a  cliild  fell  from  a  moderate  lieight,  and, 
after  being  a  little  dazed  for  a  time,  recovered  its  senses  so  as  to 
be  able  to  walk  and  to  talk,  but  in  the  course  of  half  an  hour  it 
became  completely  comatose.  It  was  supposed  that  intracranial 
haamorrhage  had  occurred,  and  he  trephined  the  patient,  but  did 
not  find  any  blood  at  the  seat  of  the  injury.  To  his  surprise, 
however,  the  coma  passed  away  and  the  child  recovered.  At 
nearly  the  same  time  he  had  a  case  of  almost  precisely  the  same 
character,  in  which  the  patient  recovered.  He  had  supposed  that 
the  occurrence  of  coma  half  an  hour  or  an  hour  after  the  re- 
ceipt of  the  injury  was  pretty  certain  evidence  of  haemorrhage, 
but  in  both  these  cases  recovery  took  place  after  trephining,  and 
yet  no  hismorrhage  was  found. 

Dr.  L.  A.  Stimson,  in  reply  to  Dr.  Sands's  request  for  the  ex- 
pression of  the  society  with  reference  to  the  rarer  methods  of 
treatment,  narrated  two  cases,  one  of  compound  fracture  with- 
out trephining,  and  one  of  simple  fracture  with  trephining.  The 
first  case  he  saw  in  Bellevue  Hospital.  A  young  man  came  on 
foot  one  morning,  having  received  a  blow  upon  the  back  of  the 
head,  a  little  to  one  side  of  the  median  line,  inflicted  by  a  chisel. 
The  wound  was  a  linear  one,  the  bone  was  penetrated,  and  one 
edge  of  the  cut  portion  of  the  skull  turned  outward.  There 
were  no  head  symptoms.  The  man  remained  in  tlie  hospital  for 
a  week  or  ten  days  without  symptoms.  Suddenly,  without  any 
warning,  severe  cerebral  symptoms  developed  and  the  case  ter- 
minated fatally  within  a  few  hours.  At  the  autopsy  there  was 
found  an  incised  wound  in  the  soft  parts  and  in  the  bone,  with 


very  slight  splintering  of  the  inner  table.  The  dura  mater  was 
not  injured.  There  was  an  abscess  of  about  the  size  of  a  hickory 
nut  in  the  substance  of  the  brain,  separated  from  the  dura  ma- 
ter by  a  layer  of  healthy  brain  tissue.  There  was  a  small 
amount  of  pus  and  serum  between  the  dura  and  the  bone  at  the 
point  of  fracture.  Death  was  apparently  the  result  of  the  in- 
flammatory processes  in  the  wound,  and  of  its  insuflacient 
drainage. 

The  second  case  was  one  of  simple  fracture  treated  by  tre- 
phining. A  young  man  fell  from  a  truck,  and  was  removed  to 
the  Presbyterian  Hospital  in  a  comatose  condition.  Dr.  Stim- 
son saw  him  twenty-four  hours  after  the  receipt  of  the  injury. 
The  patient  was  still  comatose.  There  was  no  wound  of  the 
scalp,  and  only  a  slight  puffiness  on  the  left  side  of  the  head, 
whicli  the  house  surgeon  said  was  not  present  when  the  patient 
was  admitted  to  the  hospital.  There  was  slight  weakening  of 
the  left  forearm.  There  were  no  other  symptoms.  On  the 
third  day  after  the  injury  he  received  word  that  the  patient  had 
had  several  violent  general  convulsions,  and,  on  visiting  the  hos- 
pital, he  found  him  comatose,  witli  high  fever  and  considerable 
agitation,  and  with  very  decided  paralysis  of  the  extensors  of 
the  left  forearm.  Dr.  Stimson  made  an  incision  upon  the  right 
side  of  the  head  along  the  motor  area,  and  found  a  long  linear 
fracture  running  from  behind  forward,  parallel  to  and  about 
three  inches  from  the  median  line,  with  slight  separation,  but  uo 
depression  of  bone.  He  applied  a  small  trephine  at  the  site  of 
the  fracture,  removed  a  button  of  bone,  and  found  a  thin  layer 
of  clotted  blood  between  it  and  the  dura.  He  enlarged  the 
opening  in  the  bone  posteriorly,  and  the  dura  bulged  into  it,  but 
was  without  pulsation.  He  then  applied  the  trephine  a  .second 
time,  about  one  inch  anteriorly  to  the  spot  where  the  first  open- 
ing was  made,  removed  a  button  of  bone,  and  found  a  clot  as 
before,  and  the  dura  also  bulged.  He  then  introduced  the  nee- 
dle of  a  hypodermic  syringe,  and  withdrew  a  small  amount  of 
fluid  blood,  after  which  he  nicked  the  dura  and  evacuated  about 
a  drachm  of  blood,  which  may  have  come,  however,  from  a  vein 
wounded  by  the  needle.  The  patient  had  no  more  convulsions. 
Toward  the  end  of  the  operation  he  seemed  to  be  more  sensitive 
to  the  handling  of  the  wound  than  at  first.  Afterward  he  de- 
veloped complete  facial  paralysis  on  the  right  side,  and  died  on 
the  following  day.     No  autopsy  was  allowed. 

While  he  did  not  think  that  the  soft  parts  should  be  divided 
in  cases  of  simple  fracture,  or  the  bone  trephined  without  posi- 
tive indications,  still  he  did  not  think  this  operation  a  grave 
one  if  the  dura  were  left  uninjured.  It  seemed  to  him  that 
interference  in  each  case  must  be  decided  by  a  comparison  of 
the  possible  benefits  with  the  risks  of  the  operation.  In  illus- 
tration of  interference  based  on  such  comparison  he  mentioned 
a  case  as  follows:  A  woman  had  been  insane  for  nearly  two 
months  after  falling  out  of  a  second  story  window  and  receiving 
a  scalp  wound  behind  the  motor  region  on  the  right  side  of  the 
head.  He  trephined  and  explored  for  cerebral  abscess.  The 
dura  was  not  opened.  No  evidence  of  abscess  was  obtained. 
The  patient  recovered  from  the  operation,  and  also  from  her  in- 
sanity, within  a  fortnight.  As  in  this  case  the  grave  mental 
disability  seemed  to  justify  the  operation,  even  in  the  absence 
of  probable  symptoms  of  abscess,  so  in  another  grave  case  cere- 
bral symptoms  might  make  it  proper  to  change  a  simple  frac- 
ture into  a  compound  one  in  order  to  remove  a  depressed  frag- 
ment or  a  clot. 

Dr.  J.  L.  Little  referred  to  a  case  which  came  under  his 
observation  a  few  years  ago  at  St.  Vincent's  Hospital.  The  pa- 
tient fell  from  a  height  and  received  a  slight  scalp  wound,  which 
exposed  the  left  side  of  the  frontal  bone  about  one  inch  above 
the  angle  of  the  eye.  Exploration  showed  simply  bare  bone 
without  any  evidenc,e  of   fracture.     The  patient's  symptoms 
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were  those  of  insanity,  and  she  became  so  violent  that  at  the 
end  of  six  weeks  it  was  arranged  to  have  her  removed  to  a 
lunatic  asylum.  Before  leaving  the  hospital  Dr.  Little  trephined 
and  removed  two  huttons  of  bone,  and  also  the  bridge  of  bone 
which  connected  the  two  openings,  but  found  nothing  wrong. 
The  inner  table  of  the  skull  was  perfectly  normal.  In  less  than 
twenty-four  hours  there  was  marked  improvement  in  the  symp- 
toms, and  within  two  weeks  after  the  operation  the  patient  left 
the  hospital  perfectly  saiio. 

Dr.  Little  further  referred  to  a  case  which  he  saw  a  few 
years  ago  in  consultation  with  Dr.  Van  Wyck.  The  patient 
was  a  child  about  seven  years  of  ago,  who  had  received  a  com- 
pound fracture  of  the  right  parietal  bono.  There  being  no 
symptoms  of  injury  of  the  brain,  no  operation  was  performed. 
About  four  weeks  after,  when  Dr.  Little  saw  it  first,  the  child 
was  suffering  from  symptoms  of  compression,  paralysis,  dilata- 
tion of  the  pupil,  coma,  and  convulsions,  and  had  had  several 
severe  rigors.  The  wound  was  granulating.  Dr.  Little  en- 
larged the  wound  and  removed  several  loose  pieces  of  bono. 
There  was  no  marked  depression  of  the  fragments.  Tlie  symp- 
toms of  compression  evidently  not  depending  upon  depressed 
bone.  Dr.  Little  ventured  to  puncture  the  dura,  but,  finding 
nothing,  ho  then  punctured  the  brain  substance  with  a  delicate 
bistoury,  and  found  an  abscess  some  distance  below  the  sur- 
face. About  a  draclim  and  a  quarter  of  pus  made  its  escape. 
The  symptoms  of  compression  rapidly  disappeared.  A  fungus 
cerebri  took  place  which  was  treated  by  tho  a|)plication  of  dry 
absorbing  powders  and  moderate  compression.  The  child  made 
a  good  recovery. 

Dr.  Post  referred  to  an  autopsy  in  the  case  of  a  little  girl 
at  which  was  found  a  depressed  fracture  of  the  skull,  moderate 
in  amount,  that  had  not  been  attended  with  marked  symptoms 
in  the  beginning.  But,  after  the  lapse  of  several  weeks,  .symp 
toms  of  encephalitis  had  come  on,  and  had  led  to  a  fatal  result. 
An  abscess  was  found  in  the  lower  part  of  the  frontal  lobe  on 
the  side  corresponding  with  tho  injury,  and  in  tlio  immediate 
vicinity  of  the  depressed  bono. 

Dr.  Sands  remarked  that  he  did  not  wish  to  be  understood 
ns  being  opposed  to  trephining  in  every  case  of  simple  depressed 
fracture.  lie  merely  wished  to  say  that,  as  such  fractures  were 
usually  the  result  of  a  force  applied  over  a  considerable  area,  the 
lesions  were  liable  to  be  extorisivo  and  of  such  a  character  as 
to  render  trepliining  a  useless  operation  ;  consetiuently,  he  would 
hesitate  before  converting  a  simple  into  a  compound  fracture. 
But,  if  he  believed  that  the  fracture  was  limited  in  extent,  and 
that  mischief  might  be  directly  caused  by  a  fragment  of  bone 
pressing  upon  the  dura,  he  would  not  hesitate  to  trephine.  He 
thought,  however,  that  such  cases  were  extremely  rare. 

The  Peesident  said  that  his  own  experience  accorded  nearly 
with  that  of  Dr.  Sands.  He  had  thought  that  it  was,  as  a  rule, 
disastrous  to  add  to  an  already  existing  fracture  the  complica- 
tion of  an  external  opening.  In  one  or  two  instances  where  he 
had  felt  that  the  depression  was  abrupt  and  very  marked,  and 
that  the  symptoms  were  due  to  the  depression,  he  had  made  an 
incision  and  proceeded  to  elevate  the  bono,  but  the  cases  of  ab- 
rupt depressed  fracture  without  breaking  of  the  skin  were  very 
rare.  In  only  one  or  two  instances  had  he  ventured  to  tre- 
phine, and  ho  was  not  able  to  give  the  results.  He  believed 
that  the  true  principle  was  that  which  Dr.  Sands  had  an- 
nounced. 

Dr.  Stimson  referred  to  a  case  which  illustr.ated  the  appli- 
cation of  the  principle  advocated  by  Dr.  Sands  and  Dr.  Markoe. 
It  was  one  of  simple  depressed  fracture  produced  by  a  blow 
with  a  hammer.  He  had  already  reported  the  case  to  the  so- 
ciety. The  patient  was  trephined,  and  made  a  good  recovery. 
There  were  no  brain  symptoms. 


The  Pbesidest  remarked  that  in  such  a  case  the  indications 
for  trephining  seemed  to  be  very  clear.  Besides,  if  there  were 
symptoms  which  seemed  to  depend  especially  upon  the  local 
injury,  trephining  should  be  performed. 

Dr.  San'ds  remarked  that,  in  simple  fracture  accompanied 
with  deep  depression,  recovery  sometimes  took  place  without 
trephining.  He  had  seen  an  example  of  this  kind  many  years 
ago  in  the  Massachusetts  General  Hospital. 

Dr.  .1.  L.  Little  presented  A  Foreigx  Body  removed  from 
THE  (Esophagus.  It  was  accompanied  l)y  the  following  his- 
tory :  The  patient  was  admitted  into  St.  Vincent's  Hospital  on 
February  28th.  On  tho  night  before  she  accidentally  broke  a 
plate  containing  two  false  incisor  teeth.  She  placed  the  broken 
plate  in  her  mouth  before  going  to  bed.  On  awaking  in  the 
morning  the  pieces  became  loose,  and  one  of  them  slipped  down 
into  the  oesophagus.  On  entering  the  hospital,  the  patient  com- 
plained of  the  following  symptoms:  Pains  between  the  shoul- 
ders, and  just  below  tho  clavicle  on  the  right  side;  was  unable 
to  swallow  liquids,  the  attempt  giving  rise  to  severe  pain ;  had 
had  slight  haemorrhage  from  the  throat.  Upon  examination,  she 
complained  of  great  pain  upon  pressure  over  the  oesophagus,  just 
above  the  clavicle,  hut  no  indication  of  a  foreign  body  could  be 
felt.  A  digital  examination,  and  the  introduction  of  Cusco's 
laryngeal  forceps,  failed  to  detect  any  obstruction.  Dr.  Little 
then  introduced  a  probang  with  a  rounded  steel  hook  at  its  ex- 
tremity. This  was  passed  down  about  six  or  seven  inches  below 
the  tongue,  and  came  in  contact  with  the  foreign  body.  He  suc- 
ceeded in  hooking  it,  and  in  making  strong  tr;iction  ;  but,  failing 
to  dislodge  it,  he  unhooked  it,  and,  after  several  unsuccessful  at- 
tempts, finally  succeeded  in  dislodging  it.  The  patient  then  stated 
that  the  body  had  slii>ped  down  farther  into  the  oesophagus.  He 
instantly  introduced  the  hook,  and  was  so  fortun.ate  as  to  catch 
the  body  again  and  to  draw  it  up  until  it  was  in  sight.  The  hook 
then  slipped  off,  and  tho  plate  slipped  down  again.  He  then 
quickly  introduced  an  esophageal  forceps,  and  succeeded  in 
seizing  and  removing  it.  The  plate  removed  contained  one 
tooth,  was  of  a  triangular  shape,  measuring  one  inch  and  seven 
eighths  in  one  direction,  and  one  inch  and  one  fourth  in  an- 
other. A  slight  amount  of  hiomorrhage  followed  the  removal. 
The  patient  was  able  to  swallow  with  some  pain  immediately 
after,  but  left  the  hospital  the  next  day. 

Dr.  W.  T.  Bull  referred  to  two  cases  in  which  he  had  re- 
moved similar  foreign  bodies  from  the  oesophagus  with  the  ordi- 
nary "coin  catcher."  The  first  was  that  of  a  patient  who,  nine 
days  before  admission  to  the  hospital,  swallowed  an  upper  plate 
containing  two  front  teeth,  and  took  nothing  afterward  except 
fluid  nourishment,  and  that  with  much  difficulty.  He  said  he  had 
lost  twenty-five  pounds  in  weight.  Tho  foreign  body  had  lodged 
in  tho  oesophagus  just  above  the  entrance  to  the  st<miach,  and 
could  be  pulled  up  to  about  the  level  of  the  cricoid  cartilage 
without  ditficulty,  and  then  it  would  disengage  from  the  instru- 
ment and  fall  back.  Dr.  Bull  then  resorted  to  the  following 
manoeuvre.  He  introduced  two  coin  catchers,  one  beyond  the 
plate,  the  other  just  below  the  cricoid  cartilage  —  to  "  lie  in 
wait."  With  tho  first  the  body  was  drawn  up  until  it  was  ar- 
rested, when  the  second  Cfmght  it  at  once  and  it  was  removed. 

In  the  second  case  tho  rubber  plate— a  small  one — was  easily 
caught  with  the  coin  catcher,  just  within  the  entrance  to  the 
oesophagus,  and  removed  at  the  first  effort. 

Secondary  II^morrhagb  after  Ligation  of  the  Femoral 
Artery. — Dr.  Post  continued  the  history  of  the  case  which  he 
reported  four  weeks  previously,  one  in  which  secondary  btemor- 
rhage  occurred  after  removal  of  a  sarcoma  of  the  thigh,  and 
in  which  he  ligated  the  femoral  artery.  Subsequently  lueraor- 
rhage  occurred,  which  he  thought  was  evidently  from  the  A\<Xa\ 
side.    Believing  it  to  be  unwise  to  open  the  wouod  and  to  ligate 
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the  vessel,  he  applied  a  compress,  with  a  bandage  from  the  toes 
upward,  and  suspended  the  limb,  and  this  method  was  effectual 
in  restraining  further  hEsmorrhage.  The  hsemorrhage  had  not 
recurred,  and  the  patient  was  doing  well. 


Imports  on  the  ^rogwss  of  Ulciiit'uie. 


QUARTERLY   REPORT  ON  ANATOMY   AND   PHYSI- 
OLOGY. 

No.  IX. 

By  WILLIAM  C.  AYRES,  M.  D. 

Mbnstrdation  and  QDstp.uation. — In  one  of  his  lectures  on 
the  comparative  physiology  of  menstruation,  \Vilt^hire,  of  Lon- 
don ("  Brit.  Med.  Jour.,"  March  3,  1883),  after  going  over  a  goo' 
deal  of  ground  which  is  more  or  less  familiar  to  us,  adds:  In 
all  creatures  there  are  periods  of  "heat"  or  se.xual  excitement 
when  both  males  and  females  are  apt  for  procreation.  These 
periods  are  marked  by  a  systemic  excitement,  and  by  local  phe- 
nomena of  a  more  or  less  conspicuous  character.  Among  the 
mammalia,  the  times  of  heat  display  a  seasonal  periodicity ;  that 
is  to  say,  they  recur  annually,  biennially,  quarterly,  or  at  more 
frequent  intervals,  according  as  the  conditions  of  existence  or 
environments  are  favorable  or  the  reverse,  and,  apparently,  in 
some  degree  according  to  the  size  of  tlie  creature,  being,  for  ex- 
ample, rare  in  the  elepliant.  Yet  in  every  creature  seasonal 
periodicity,  at  longer  or  shorter  intervals,  is  observed,  and,  as 
Darwin  and  Laycock  have  shown,  this  periodicity  always  par- 
takes of  a  hebdomadal  character.  It  is  always  some  greater  or 
lesser  multiple  of  a  weekly  period. 

In  the  lower  animals,  in  a  wild  or  feral  state,  the  aptitude 
for  procreation  is  seasonal,  recurring  mostly  at  times  when  food 
and  warmth  are  plentiful.  Under  normal  circumstances,  the 
earliest  longing  for  sexual  congress  is  promptly  gratified  in  the 
female,  conception  ensues,  gestation  proceeds  on  its  appointed 
course,  and,  until  the  genesial  cycle  has  been  completed  by  par- 
turition, the  "rut"  or  "heat,"  with  its  attendant  desire  for 
copulation,  does  not  ordinarily  recur.  But,  impregnation  fail- 
ing from  any  cause  (e.  g.,  absence  of  the  male  at  the  appropriate 
season  of  sexual  appetite),  we  may  inquire.  Do  the  symptoms  of 
heat  persist  indefinitely  ?  and,  if  not.  What  period  elapses  before 
they  are  again  exhibited?  Observation  of  wild  animals,  both 
in  a  state  of  nature  and  during  captivity  (when  the  latter  does 
not  interfere  with  reproduction),  and,  still  better,  of  domesti- 
cated animals,  shows  that,  after  a  definite  period  of  quiescence, 
oestriiation,  or  the  "  rut,"  invariably  recurs  at  epochs  which 
strictly  conform  to  some  multiple  of  the  week.  In  highly  bred 
and  well-cared-for  domesticated  animals,  oeslruation  would  prob- 
ably be  renewed  periodically  until  arrested  by  conception  ;  for 
it  is  well  known  that  domestication  enormously  enhances  the 
capacity  for  reproduction,  and  renders  that  sustained  which  un- 
der other  conditions  of  environment  subsides  until  it  is  renewed 
by  the  seasonal  awakening.  It  is  probable  that,  in  the  wild 
state,  in  the  absence  of  the  male  the  "  heat "  stimulus  to  sexual 
desire  would,  after  a  few  periodical  manifestations,  die  away, 
grow  cold,  and  subside,  remaining  in  abeyance  until  the  return 
of  the  season  with  which  it  is  primitively  allied.  The  long 
rhythraed  periodicity  may  be  termed  "  seasonal,"  since  it  ap- 
pears to  be  primarily  allied  with,  or  dependent  upon,  .'■ea- 
sonal  changes,  as  has  been  abundantly  demonstrated  by  Dar- 
win, Herbert  Spencer,  Laycock,  and  others.  This  seasonal  pe- 
riodicity of  "  heat"  accounts  for  a  corresponding  periodicity  in 


delivery  ;  for,  as  is  well  known,  many  wild  animals  bring  forth 
their  young  at  mild  and  favorable  seasons,  as  spring,  and  not 
at  inclement  or  unfructuous  times.  This  is  generally  so  in  our 
domesticated  animals  when  art  does  not  interfere  with  the  natu- 
ral instincts;  and,  in  truth,  this  primitive  seasonal  condition  of 
the  exercise  of  the  generative  function  underlies  the  process  of 
reproduction,  even  in  the  highest  creatures.  A  trace  of  this 
seasonal  influence  is  certainly  still  conspicuous  in  the  greater 
tendency  manifested  by  the  human  female  to  conceive  at  certain 
annual  epochs;  and  it  seems  probable  that  this  seasonal  influ- 
ence underlies  the  genesial  function  in  all  creatures,  and  is  a 
relic  and  trace  of  a  primitive  or  primordial  condition  governing 
reproduction.  We  shall  see  that  not  only  does  woman  most 
frequently  begin  her  menstrual  life  in  the  summer  months,  but 
she  brings  forth  her  offspring  more  frequently  in  the  spring 
than  in  other  seasons,  just  as  the  lower  animals  do.  Many  years 
ago  the  author  concluded  that  every  woman  had  a  law  peculiar 
to  Lerself,  which  governed  the  times  of  her  bringing  forth  (and 
conceiving) ;  that,  in  truth,  she  was  more  prone  to  bring  forth 
at  certain  epochs  than  at  others ;  and  subsequent  researches 
have  not  only  abundantly  confirmed  his  surmise,  but  established 
the  accuracy  of  the  forecast.  The  evidence  is  given  in  other 
lectures. 

The  influence  of  civilization  and  domestication  in  expanding 
the  reproductive  powers  is  conspicuous.  And  yet  the  genera- 
tive system,  as  Mr.  Darwin  has  ably  and  conclusively  shown,  is 
highly  sensitive  to  changes  in  the  environment  of  the  individual. 
Seemingly,  the  higher  mental  endowment  of  advanced  human 
beings  carries  with  it  not  only  an  augmented  capacity  for  the 
reproduction  of  their  own  species,  but  also  bestows  a  like  ad- 
vantage upon  the  creatures  showing  amenability  to  man's  sway 
by  flourishing  under  his  dominion.  Not  alone  does  the  human 
race  increase,  but  man's  flocks  and  herds  multiply  prodigiously. 
Would  that  the  same  care  were  observed  in  the  breeding  and 
propagation  of  the  human  species,  the  author  adds,  as  in  that 
of  animals  of  merely  commercial  value ! 

The  influence  of  doruestication  upon  the  fertility  of  animals 
amenable  thereto  is  most  instructive.  The  total  productiveness 
of  most  of  them  is  enormously  increased  thereby.  The  con- 
tinuous and  regular  supply  of  food,  the  artificial  warmth,  selec- 
tion, care,  and  culture  bestowed  on  them  greatly  enhance  their 
productiveness.  Puberty  not  only  arrives  earlier,  but  a  sus- 
tained power  of  reproduction  is  acquired ;  more  offspring  can 
be  bred,  and  these  again  breed  earlier.  The  manifestations  of 
"  heat,"  therefore,  instead  of  teing  confined  to  seasonal  appear- 
ances, are  much  more  frequently  renewed,  resembling,  be  it 
noted,  those  in  women ;  and  where  indulgence  is  denied  the 
female,  as  it  is  for  commercial  purposes  in  the  case  of  cows,  for 
example,  by  segregation  from  the  male,  the  periods  of  heat  may 
be  observed  to  recur  with  marked  regularity — in  cows  usually 
every  three  weeks.  Domestication,  then,  increases  the  fertility 
of  domesticated  creatures,  while  seclusion  from  the  male,  either 
for  economic  purposes  or  through  captivity,  permits  the  repeated 
exhibition  in  the  female  of  the  phenomena  of  rut  or  heat,  what- 
ever they  may  be. 

Prolonged  civilization  has  dune  for  women  what  domestica- 
tion has  done  for  the  lower  animals;  it  has  augmented  their 
power  of  reproduction,  made  them  more  prolific,  and  rendered 
more  frequent  the  manifestations  of  that  aptitude;  hence  the 
sustained  rei)etitiou  of  cestro-menstruation.  Darwin  ("Descent 
of  Man,"  p.  45)  has  remarked  that  savages  appear  to  be  less 
pro'ific  than  civilized  peoples.  Bisohoflf  has  truly  said  :  "If  wo- 
men menstruated  only  once  or  twice  in  a  year,  it  would  long 
since  have  been  remarked  that  such  was  the  only  time  when 
conception  was  possible ;  menstruation  would  long  ago  have  been 
recognized  as'perfectly  analogous  to  the  'heat'  in  animals,  even 
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though  the  most  essential  element  of  it,  the  maturation  of  ova, 
liad  not  heen  discovered."  He  also  says:  "  The  ova  form  and 
hecome  mature,  and  are  e.xtriidcd  from  the  maternal  organisin, 
usually  at  fi.xed  period-,  having  regularly  recurring  intervals." 
Tills  is  the  period  of  "  heat"  in  animals  and  "  menstruation"  in 
human  females.  The  analogies  e.xisting  between  menstruation  in 
vFomen  and  oestruation  in  the  lower  animals  may  be  shown.  In 
both  there  is  special  aptitude  for  conception  at  o^  near  these 
times,  though  women  are  more  highly  endowed,  inasmuch  as 
they  miiy  conceive  at  epochs  somewhat  remote  from  this  "pe- 
riod." The  lower  females  will  rarely  jiermit  intercourse  except 
at  the  period  of  heat,  which  in  ruminants,  at  any  rate,  are  of 
brief  duration  ;  indeed,  the  males  seldom  attempt  it  during  the 
intervals.  This  is  unhke  the  practice  of  human  beings.  In 
both  it  has  been  shown  that  germ-cells  are  then  ready  for  im- 
pregnation ;  though  hero  again  woman  enjoys  the  advantage 
.implied  above,  in  that  ovules  may  be  produced  at  times  other 
than  those  of  the  "  heat,"  that,  however,  being  admittedly  the 
usual  and  ordinary  epoch  for  that  ripening  and  dehiscence.  Pro- 
pinquity to  the  male,  without  access  to  him,  is  known  to  hasten 
ovulation  in  birds ;  and  in  the  human  female  repeated  se.xual 
indulgence  may  stimulate  the  rupture,  if  no  more,  of  Graafian 
follicles.  One  should  not  lose  sight,  however,  of  the  superior 
evolution  of  the  sexual  system  in  the  higher  creatures,  for  this 
may  not  be  without  influence  upon  the  process.  It  can  hardly 
be  maintained  that  sustained  ovulation  is  the  exclusive  appanage 
of  the  higher  animals,  but  there  can  bo  but  little  doubt  that  the 
organic  superiority  of  the  highest  enables  them  to  co-onliiuite 
more  rapidly  the  advantages  their  endowments  and  enviroii- 
n)ents  may  chance  to  afford  ;  their  se.xual  superiority  is  cor- 
related with  their  mental  as  with  their  general  organic  superi- 
ority, etc.  He  then  gives  some  facts  about  the  comparative 
anatomy  of  the  uterus  and  ovaries,  etc.,  which  are  well  worth 
calling  to  mind. 

Gautikr's  I'oisoNotrs  Salivary  Alkaloid. — In  his  article 
on  a  certain  alkaloid  in  the  human  saliva  ("  Arcli.  f.  path.  Anat. 
u.  Pliysiol.  u.  f.  klin.  Mod.,"  xci,  1,  1883),  Bujwid  makes  a  com- 
munication on  the  salivary  alkaloid  described  by  Gautior  ("  Ga- 
zette liobdomadaire,"  No.  29,  1881),  which  does  not  resemble 
ail  albuminoid.  According  to  Gautior,  this  alkaloid  .should 
possess  the  following  properties:  It  is  not  soluble  [in  what?],  it 
is  not  destructible  by  boiling,  and  gives  crystals  when  treatcil 
with  gold  and  platinum  chlorides.  As  to  its  physiological  ac- 
tion, it  behaves  like  those  alkaloids  which  are  found  in  the  ca- 
daver; when  brought  into  the  system,  it  acts  like  -serpent's 
venom,  this  action  being  most  marked  when  it  is  given  to  birds 
Gautier  makes  no  further  mention  of  the  nature  of  the  alkaloid, 
of  tlie  method  of  obtaining  it,  or  of  the  quantity  requisite  to 
produce  the  effects. 

Bujwid's  communication  is  in  respect  to  the  latter  questions, 
the  first  of  which  was  to  determine  the  quantity  of  the  sub- 
stance which,  when  introduced  into  tlie  system,  would  produce 
death,  or,  at  least,  an  appreciable  etfect.  He  experimented  in 
the  following  way :  He  l)oiled  the  saliva  of  a  healthy  man  of 
twenty-five  years,  and  then  collected  100  cc.,  evaporated  it  as 
much  as  possible,  and  treated  tho  residue  with  alcohol.  After 
washing  with  alcohol  and  water  very  often,  ho  evaporated  it  to 
about  2  cc,  and  used  this  as  a  subcutaneous  injection.  In  the 
first  experiment  he  injected  as  much  as  is  contained  in  l.^-oO 
cc  of  saliva  into  a  jiigeon,  and  also  into  a  frog.  They  botli 
showed, '/me  hour,  and,  indeed,  several  hours  alter  the  injeotioii, 
no  change  in  their  condition.  In  the  second  experiment  he 
used,  in  the  case  of  u  pigeon,  as  much  as  was  contained  in  50 
cc,  and  afterward,  also  in  a  pigeon,  as  much  as  was  obtained 
-from  100  cc.  of  saliva.  In  all  three  of  these  experiments  there 
was  no  apparent  effect.     In  the  last  pigeon  the  rectal  tempera- 


ture was  42-4°  C.  before  the  experiment;  one  hour  after  it  was 
41°,  and  the  next  day  41 '3°. 

His  experiments  show,  therefore,  that  in  the  fresh  saliva,  in 
as  large  a  volume  as  100  cc,  there  is  not  enough  of  the  supposed 
alkaloid  of  Gautier  to  produce  either  death  or  an  appreciable 
effect,  even  on  a  small  animal. 

AuTOMATLSM  DUKiNG  HYPNOTISM. — In  their  article  on  cer- 
tain cases  of  cerebral  automatism  observed  in  hysteria  during 
the  cataleptic  period  of  hypnotism  ("Jour,  of  Xerv.  and  Mental 
Disease,"  Jan.,  1883),  Charcot  and  Richter  make  some  interest- 
ing observations.  First  it  is  shown  that  the  patient  is  really 
hypnotized.  This  they  do  by  means  of  a  tambour  (see  the 
original)  attached  to  an  extended  limb,  the  object  being  to 
register  tho  smallest  oscillations  of  the  member,  while,  at  the 
same  time,  a  pneumograph  applied  to  the  chest  gives  the  curve 
of  the  respiratory  movements. 

In  the  case  of  a  cataleptic,  the  lever  which  corresponds  to 
the  extended  member  traces  a  straight  and  perfectly  regular 
line  during  the  entire  duration  of  the  observation.  In  the 
case  of  the  simulator  the  tracings  resemble  those  of  the  cata- 
leptic for  a  short  time,  but  at  tho  end  of  a  few  minutes  the 
line  is  not  regular,  but  broken  into  a  series  of  larger  oscilla- 
tions. In  this  way  we  can  tell  whether  the  person  is  feigning 
or  not. 

The  respiratory  curve  in  the  simulator  also  shows  the  rapid 
changes  which  occur  in  consequence  of  muscular  fatigue  from 
holding  out  the  arm,  whereas  that  of  the  cataleptic  shows  that 
his  breathings  are  infrequent  and  superficial. 

IXie'w  facts  of  cerebral  aiitomnlii<m  they  gather  from  cer- 
tain experiments,  among  which  was  localized  faradization  of  the 
nuiscles  of  the  face,  according  to  the  process  of  Duchenne.  In 
their  first  experiment  they  saw  the  attitude  of  the  body,  and 
the  appropriate  gesture,  succeed  to  the  expression  imparted  to 
the  physiognomy  by  the  electric  current.  [The  current  does 
not  interfere  witli  the  cataleptic  state.]  When  by  reason  of  un- 
certainty in  the  operative  procedures  the  physiognomy  did  not 
give  clear  indication-s,  the  attitude  or  gesture  also  remained  un- 
decided. When  the  current  was  removed,  neither  the  face  nor 
the  body  changed  in  the  least,  and  the  cataleptic  was  left  in  tlie 
condition  of  a  living  statue,  which  often  disiilayed  striking  ex- 
pressions capable  of  being  used  by  artists  to  great  advantage. 
The  catalei)tic  will  retain  such  an  expression  until  the  arms,  for 
instance,  arc  placed  vertically,  when  the  face  will  assume  an  in- 
different expression. 

The  main  interest  attached  to  these  experiments  is  not  that 
the  phenomena  are  singular  and  unexpected.  It  lies,  on  the 
contrary,  in  this,  that  they  are  intimately  connected  with  the 
normal  action  of  the  nervous  system,  and  their  principal  merit 
is  to  throw  into  relief,  by  reason  of  their  isolation,  facts  wliose 
trace  is  not  diflScult  to  find  in  the  normal  state.  Thus,  these  ex- 
periments in  hypnotism  become  a  most  beautiful  demonstration 
of  the  automatic  action  of  a  part  of  the  encephalon,  an  action 
already  described  by  psychologists  and  physiologists,  and  to 
which  has  been  given  the  name  of  cerebral  automatism,  or  un- 
conscious cerebration. 

Tnu  CoKPi's  Striatum. — In  the  same  journal  Dr.  A.  L.  Ran- 
ney  gives  a  condensed  review  of  our  knowledge  of  this  impor- 
tant portion  of  the  brain,  and,  besides,  prints  a  diagram  which 
is  well  worth  the  time  necessary  for  understanding  its  mean- 
ing, since  it  shows  in  a  conspicuous  manner  the  relation  which 
the  corpus  striatum  has  to  the  rest  of  the  brain. 

His  figure  3  is  the  diagram  which  represents  the  afferent 
and  efferent  fibers  of  the  corpus  striatum.  It  shows  very  clearly 
tho  connection  between  the  caudate  nucleus  and  the  lenticular 
nucleus,  with  the  psycho-motor  region  of  the  cortex ;  also  the 
connection  of  the  peduncular  fibers  with  the  lenticular  nucleus, 
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the  fibers  of  the  so-called  "internal  capsule,"  and,  further,  the 
olfactorv  fibers  connecting  with  the  caudate  nucleus.  The  dia- 
gram is  ingenious. 
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A   STATEMENT   BY   DR.   AUSTIN   FLINT,   Jr. 

New  Youk,  April  28,  ]SS3. 
To  tlie  Editor  of  the  New  Yorl-  Medical  Journal  : 

Dear  Sir  :  My  professional  reputation,  such  as  it  is,  is  sufficiently 
dear  to  me  to  malce  rae  desire  to  defend  it,  in  a  proper  way  and  through 
proper  channels,  when  it  is  publicly  attacked,  although  I  can  scarcely 
imagine  a  provocation  sufficient  to  induce  me  to  enter  into  a  personal 
controversy  in  the  newspapers.  I  beg  that  you  will  do  me  the  justice 
to  publish  the  stateinent  that  I  have  to  make,  as  well  as  the  report 
from  the  "New  York  Herald,"  which  has  induced  me  to  send  you 
this  communication. 

At  the  last  meeting  of  the  New  York  Academy  of  Medicine  I  intro- 
duced resolutions  instructing  the  Committee  on  Admissions  to  report 
to  the  Academy,  for  election  as  resident  Fellows,  no  physician  who 
could  not  consistently  sign  the  by-laws  of  the  Academy ;  and  another 
resolution  reaflSrming  the  by-laws  of  the  Academy  as  far  as  they  re- 
ferred to  mediciil  ethics.  The  simple  facts  with  regard  to  this  action 
in  the  Academy  are  as  follows  : 

From  the  fact  that  its  by-laws  include  the  Code  of  Ethics  of  the 
American  Medical  Association,  the  Academy  of  Medicine  is  the  only 
society  in  the  State  of  New  York  which  is  entitled  to  representation 
in  the  American  Medical  Association,  or  in  the  regular  medical  societies 
of  any  of  the  other  Slates.  This  is  because  the  New  York  State 
Medical  Society,  which  carries  with  it  in  this  matter  all  the  county  so- 
cieties, has  adopted  a  code  of  ethics  opposed  to  the  code  of  the  Ameri- 
can Medical  Association;  which  latter  code  is  adopted  by  the  medical 
societies  of  all  the  other  States  in  the  Union. 

The  fact  that  the  president  and  first  vice-president  of  the  Academy, 
as  well  as  other  officers,  actively  and  publicly  advocate  the  State  code, 
which  is  opposed  to  the  by-laws  of  the  Academy,  excites  alarm  on  the 
part  of  many  Fellows  of  the  Academy,  and  a  fear  that  the  standing  of 
the  Academy  may,  by  the  attitude  of  its  prominent  officers,  be  gravely 
compromised. 

Animated  by  this  feeling,  a  number  of  Fellows  of  the  Academy, 
who  are  in  favor  of  its  by-laws  as  they  now  exist,  and  who  iuclude  four 
of  the  five  living  ex-presidents,  prepared  a  set  of  resolutions  reaffirm- 
ing the  ethical  portion  of  the  by-laws,  and  I  was  selected  to  present 
these  resolutions  to  the  Academy  at  a  regular  stated  meeting.  We 
also  notified  those  who  were  known  to  be  in  favor  of  the  existing  code 
of  ethics  of  the  Academy  that  resolutions  would  be  intioduced  at  the 
last  stated  meeting  relative  to  the  election  of  resident  Fellows.  Those 
acting  in  this  matter  conceived  that  it  was  not  only  their  right,  but 
their  duty,  in  the  existing  condition  of  the  Academy,  to  introduce 
these  resolutions,  and  to  ask  those  who  were  known  to  agree  with  them 
to  be  present. 

The  resolutions,  which  you  have  already  published,  were  accord- 
ingly introduced  by  myself,  and  were  cariied  by  a  vote  of  two  to  one. 
By  recognized  parliamentary  procedure,  which  involved  no  abridgment 
of  discussion,  they  were  made  as  binding  upon  the  Academy  as  pos- 
sible. 

During  the  entire  discussion  of  the  resolutions,  I  made  no  personal 
allusion,  used  no  unparliamentary  language,  and  conducted  the  part  of 
the  proceedings  that  had  been  assigned  to  me,  as  I  hope,  with  courtesy 
and  moderation.  I  used  the  single  argument,  if  argument  it  con  be 
called,  that,  in  my  opinion,  a  majority  of  the  Fellows  of  the  Academy 
desired  to  maintain  its  standard  of  medical  ethics,  so  long  as  the  code 
is  not  modified  by  the  American  Medical  Association,  as  the  only  way 
of  preserving  the  relations  of  fellowship  of  the  Academy  with  the 
American  Medical  Association  and  the  regular  medical  societies  of 
other  States. 


This  action  on  my  part  has  subjected  me  to  violent  personal  attacks 
in  the  newspapers,  which  attacks  include  the  statement  that  I  have 
"  pulled  down  my  venerable  father  from  a  pinnacle  that  was  beautiful 
and  lovely  and  dragged  him  in  the  mud." 

I  now  ask  you  to  reprint  the  inclosed,  which  is  taken  from  the 
"New  York  Herald  "  of  April  21st,  in  order  that  the  profession  may 
form  an  opinion  as  to  the  justifiability  of  the  personalities  therein  con- 
tained. I  trust  that  my  professional  brethren  will  credit  me  with  the 
intention  of  acting  in  this  matter  according  to  my  sense  of  right  and 
duty,  and  with  an  honest  endeavor  to  fight  this  battle  temperately  and 
impersonally,  as  well  as  with  courage  and  firmness. 

Yours  very  truly, 

A.  Flint,  Jr. 

^*^  The  following,  t.iken  from  the  "  New  York  Herald"  for  April 
21st,  is  what  Dr.  FUnt  asks  us  to  append  to  his  letter: 

"  Doctors  at  Loggerheads. — Liberals  and  Anti-Homceofaths  Dis- 
cussing THE  Code  of  Ethics. — Trouble  in  the  Allopathic  Camp 
— A  Secket  Meeting  of  the  Liberals  at  Dr.  Jacobi's  Resi- 
dence. 

"Drs.  Austin  Flint,  Jr.,  S.  S.  Purple,  and  J.  W.  Gouley  are  the  rec- 
ognized leaders  of  the  anti-homoeopaths  Jn  this  city,  while  Dr.  C.  R. 
Agnew  and  Dr.  D.  B.  St.  J.  Roosa  lead  (he  liberal  hosts.  At  the  meet- 
ing of  the  Academy  of  Medicine  Thursday  evening  the  Flint  party 
stole  a  march  on  the  liberals  by  having  adopted  a  set  of  resolutions 
the  aim  of  which  was  to  perpetuate  the  present  Code  of  Ethics  of  the 
American  Medical  Association. 

"Dr.  Fordtce  Barker  Astonished. 

"  '  Never  in  my  life  was  I  so  astonished  and  mortified  as  I  was  last 
night,'  said  Dr.  Fordyce  Barker  last  evening,  af'er  he  had  sat  a  quiet 
listener  to  the  proceedings  of  the  secret  meeting  for  nearly  three 
hours.  '  Although  I  got  notice  during  the  afternoon  that  it  was  the 
intention  of  Dr.  Austin  Flint,  Jr.,  to  pack  the  meeting  and  throttle  the 
Academy,  I  would  not  believe  that  it  was  possible  for  him  to  do  it. 
But,  for  fear  he  would  do  it,  I  secured  the  presence  of  Dr.  Weir,  the 
first  vice-president,  so  that  I  could  resign  and  call  him  to  the  chair  in 
case  Dr.  Flint  undertook  to  carry  out  his  plan,  and  he  did  carry  out 
his  scheme.  It  was  a  disgraceful,  abominable  trick,  and  only  fit  to  be 
undertaken  by  a  low  ward  politician.  In  doing  this  he  pulled  down 
his  venerable  father  from  a  pinnacle  that  was  beautiful  and  lovely  and 
dragged  him  in  the  mud.  I  was  greatly  moved  by  what  took  place, 
but  managed  to  preside,  as  I  believe,  with  impartiality,  till  the  meeting 
was  over.  When  I  got  home  I  thanked  God,  for  the  first  time  in  my 
life,  that  I  have  no  voice.  For  if  I  had  been  a  Demosthenes  I  would 
have  left  the  presiding  officer's  post  and  answered  the  conspirators 
from  the  floor.  As  it  is,  I  can  only  feel  mortification  and  shame  for 
the  men — none  of  them  very  heavy-weights — who  perpetrated  this 
cowardly  trick.  For  the  rest  of  my  life  I  can  only  treat  Dr.  Fhnt  with 
required  civility.  He  may  think  that  he  has  won  a  great  victory,  but 
he  will  find  out  his  mistake.  And  now  I  wish  to  announce  that,  al- 
though X  oflered  my  resignation  as  president  of  the  Academy  of  Medi- 
cine last  evening,  I  here  withdraw  it.  I  have  five  clear  months  be- 
tween this  and  the  next  October  meeting  of  the  Academy,  and  by  that 
lime  I  think  I  will  have  been  able  to  thwart  the  designs  of  the  con- 
spirators.' " 


BELLEVUE   HOSPITAL   MEDICAL   COLLEGE   AND  THE  CODE 
QUESTION. 

New  York,  Ajn-il  Z5,  18SS. 
To  the  Editor  of  the  New  York  Medieat  Journal : 

Sir  :  The  subjoined  correspondence  between  the  Faculty  of  the 
Bellevue  Hospital  Medical  College  and  myself  followed  upon  a  proposi- 
tion by  the  Faculty  that  I  should  recede  from  the  position  which  I  took 
at  the  recent  meeting  of  the  State  Medical  Society  in  opposition  to  the 
re-enactment  of  the  code  of  ethics  of  the  American  Medical  Associa- 
tion in  this  State. 


May  5,  1883.] 
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[Dr.  Howe  to  Dr.  Flint.] 

"  Dr.  Austin  Flint,  Jr., 

"  Secretary  of  the  Faculty, 

"  Bellevue  Ilospital  Col. 
"Dear  Sir:  Having  been  informed  by  Profe.ssor  .Toscph  D.  Bryant 
that,  unless  I  ooukl  join  with  the  rcflt  of  tlie  Fiiculty  in  supporting  the 
code  of  the  American  Medical  Association,  my  resignation  would  be 
acceptable,  I  hereby  tender  my  resignation  as  Professor  of  Clinical 
Surgery  in  Bellevue  Hospital  Medical  College. 
"  Resp.  yrs., 

"  Joseph  W.  nowE,  M.  D., 

"  .-iR  W.  24th  St." 
[Dr.  Flint  to  Dr.  Howe.] 

"Bellevue  Hospital  Medical  College, 

"  New  York,  April  28,  18S3. 
"  Prof.  Jos.  W.  Howe. 

"My  dear  Sir:  I  am  directed  by  the  Executive  Committee  of  the 
Bellevue  Hi>spital  Medical  College  to  inform  you  that,  at  a  meeting 
held  last  evening,  your  resignation  as  Clinical  Professor  of  Surgery 
was  accepted.  I  am  also  directed  to  express  to  you,  in  behalf  of  the 
Faculty,  their  warm  appreciation  of  the  valuable  services  you  have  ren- 
dered the  college  as  a  clinical  teacher,  and  Iheir  regret  that  circum- 
stances should  exist  which  induce  you  to  sever  your  connection  with 
them.  While  they  can  not  agree  with  you  in  opinion  upon  certain 
matters,  your  attitude  certainly  commands  respect ;  and  it  is  the  hope 
of  the  Faculty  that  the  kind  feelings  which  have  existed  between  you 
and  them  during  the  time  of  your  connection  with  the  institution  may 

not  be  disturbed. 

"  Yours  very  truly, 

"A.  Flint,  Jr., 

"  Sec." 
V  Yours  truly, 

Joseph  W.  Howe. 


;  i  S  f  f  n  ;i  11  D  , 


The  "Nation"  on  the  Code  Question. — In  an  article  entitled 
"  The  Medical  War,"  published  in  its  issue  of  April  26th,  the  "  Na- 
tion "  says : 

"The  trouble  between  the  'regidar'  and  the  'irregular' doctors 
over  the  Code  of  Ethics — in  other  words,  over  the  propriety  of  allow- 
ing consultations  with  homcropaths — led  to  an  exciting  meeting  of  the 
New  York  Academy  of  Medicine  on  Thursday.  The  new  code  adopted 
by  the  State  Medical  Society  allows  such  consultations  ;  but  there  ap- 
pears to  be  a  question  whether  the  action  of  that  society  is  binding 
on  the  New  York  Academy,  or  whether  this  institution  is  not  still  gov- 
erned by  the  old-fashioned  ethics.  Accordingly,  resolutions  were  in- 
troduced on  Thursday  by  Dr.  Flint,  and,  after  a  stormy  discussion, 
adopted,  declaring  that  no  physician  known  to  he  opposed  to  the  old 
system  .should  bo  eligible  in  future  as  a  resident  Fellow.  The  vote  was 
fifty-eight  to  twenty-five,  and  among  the  minority  were  a  number  of 
physicians  of  the  highest  professional  standing.  The  fact  is,  that,  as 
all  the  proceedings  of  the  various  medical  bodies  during  the  past  year 
show,  the  profession  is  divided  in  opinion  as  to  the  code  ;  and  this 
division  of  opinion  is  what  strikes  the  layman  in  reading  the  accounts 
of  the  various  meetings,  rather  than  the  success  of  one  party  or  the 
other.  Such  a  division  means,  of  course,  that  instead  of  one  code  of 
ethics  we  shall  probably  now  have  two  in  use,  in  this  State,  at  least ; 
hut  it  does  not  seem  that  they  will  differ  in  any  point  but  one.  The 
icgulars  insist  on  maintaining  '  the  dignity  of  the  profession '  by  for- 
bidding consultations  with  homoeopaths,  while  the  irregulars  insist  on 
considering  the  interests  of  the  sick  simply  in  all  consultations. 

'■It  is  not  difiieult  to  foresee  how  the  nfTair  will  end.  The  new 
code  must  eventually  triumph,  liecau.se  all  the  influences  of  the  times 
are  on  its  side.  Nothing  that  the  irregulars  ask  for  involves  in  the 
smallest  degree  any  concession  of  the  claims  of  homoeopathy  to  be 


considered  a  scientific  method  of  treatment.  Their  amendment  does 
not  provide  for  the  joint  treatment  of  any  case  by  an  allopath  and 
homoeopath.  It  simply  permits  the  allopath  to  give  his  opinion  to  any 
one  who  asks  for  it,  and  is  willing  to  pay  for  it,  without  inquiring  into 
his  motives  or  ch:iracter.  It  allows  a  regular  physician  to  tell  any 
sick  person  or  his  medical  attendant  what  ho  thinks  of  the  case,  and 
to  receive  a  fee  for  so  doing.  It  binds  him  to  no  approval  of  the 
treatment  previously  pursued,  for  he  may  disapprove  of  it  wholly. 
Those  who  ask  for  the  opinion,  in  fact,  indicate  by  their  asking  that 
they  are  doubtful  about  this  treatment  themselves,  and  think  it  not 
unlikely  that  he  will  disapprove  of  it.  Their  asking  for  it  when  the 
treatment  has  been  homoeopathic  is,  in  fact,  a  concession  to  allopathy; 
and  the  most  singular  thing  to  ns  in  the  present  discussion  is  that  the 
regulars  should  not  see  it  in  this  light,  and  encourage  their  members 
to  go  into  consultation  with  homoeopaths  whenever  the  latter  seek  it. 
There  is  probably  no  other  calling  in  which  it  would  be  considered  im- 
proper for  an  orthodox  practitioner  to  tell  what  he  thought  about  his 
condition  to  a  heretic  or  infidel  who  asked  what  he  should  do  to  be 
saved. 

"  Physicians,  as  well  as  all  other  scientific  men  in  our  time,  must 
come  to  regard  themselves,  not  as  bands  of  tradesmen,  interested  in 
keeping  up  the  prices  of  their  goods  and  discouraging  competition,  but 
as  reservoirs  of  the  best  knowledge  of  the  day,  from  which  everybody 
is  at  liberty  to  draw.  If  homoeopaths  were  absolute  and  recognized 
impostors,  it  would  not  constitute  an  excuse  for  refusing  to  fell  a  pa- 
tient who  had  fallen  into  their  hands  what  he  should  do  to  get  well. 
On  the  contrary,  the  worse  a  regular  thinks  of  homfpopaths  the  more 
eager  he  ought  to  be  to  get  access  to  the  unfortunates  who  are  under 
their  treatment.  If  his  advice  is  taken,  and  the  patient  gets  well  under 
it,  the  result  is  a  victory  for  orthodox  medicine  and  a  defeat  for  what 
he  considers  quackery.  If  it  is  not  taken,  the  patient  is  no  worse  off 
tlian  he  was,  and  the  regular  physician  is  better  off  by  the  amount  of 
his  fee.  The  quarrel,  in  fact,  reminds  one  of  the  Irish  priest  who  com- 
plained much  of  the  low  moral  condition  of  his  flock,  whose  evil  ways 
he  was  unable  to  restrain  even  by  occasional  horsewhipping.  Being 
asked  whether  he  had  ever  tried  the  Gospel  on  them,  he  answered,  in- 
dignantly, that  '  he  was  not  going  to  waste  good  Gospel  on  the  likes  of 
'em.'  In  fact,  the  notion  that  there  are  classes  of  people  so  low  and 
wicked  that  they  are  not  even  entitled  to  religious  teaching,  is  hardly 
more  ridiculous  than  the  notion  that  there  may  be  sick  persons  so  de- 
luded and  gone  astray  that  it  would  not  be  right  for  an  orthodox  doctor 
to  tell  them,  even  for  a  lee,  what  is  the  matter  with  them,  and  what 
will  cure  them — that  homa-opathy  so  degrades  and  dehumanizes  them 
that  a  good  allopath  ought  not  to  advise  them  to  give  it  up." 

To  THE  Medical  Profession  op  the  State  of  New  York. — We  are 
asked  to  publish  the  following: 

We,  the  undersigned,  ex-presidents  of  the  Now  York  Academy  of 
Medicine,  desire  to  record  our  approval  of  the  action  taken  by  the 
Academy  at  the  stated  meeting  of  April  19,  1883,  reaffirming  the  ethi- 
cal clause  of  its  by-laws  and  our  indorscmemt  of  the  course  pursued, 
by  request  of  the  council  of  the  central  organization  of  the  New  York 
State  Medical  Association,  as  presented  at  this  meeting  by  Austin 
Flint,  Jr. 

WiLLAiiD  Parker,  M.  D.,  President  N.  Y.  Acad.  Med.  1856. 

James  Anderson,  M.  D.,  President  N.  Y.  Acad.  Med.  ISGl  to  1867. 

Austin  Flint,  M.  D.,  President  N.  Y.  Acad.  Med.  1873  to  1875. 

Samuel  S.  Purple,  M.  D.,  President  N.  Y.  Acad.  Med.  1875  to  1879. 
New  York,  April  SO,  JSSS. 

A  Cohuentary  on  the  Code  Controversy. — The  New  York  cor- 
respondent of  the  "  Chicago  Medical  Journal  and  Examiner  "  writes  as 
follows : 

"  I  have  no  doubt  that  the  medical  profession  is  somewhat  tired  of 
the  subject  of  medical  ethics.  But  the  discu.ssion  continues,  and  re- 
cently the  'New  York  Medical  Journal'  has  opened  its  columns  to  a 
series  of  articles  pro  and  eon.  Perhaps  I  may  be  excused,  therefore, 
for  saying  something  of  the  matter  now.  The  disinter* .sted  observer 
who  visits  New  York  would  have  to  question  mmy  physicians  before 
he  found  one  who  felt  any  particular  interes-t  in  the  present  ethical 
fight.    At  the  best  attended  meeting,  called  to  Tote  upon  the  subject. 
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only  about  one  fourth  of  the  members  of  the  county  society,  and  per- 
haps one  tenth  of  the  regular  profession  of  the  city,  was  present.  The 
general  feeling  is,  that  the  real  importance  of  the  question  has  been 
exaggerated  by  outside  agencies  for  an  advertising  purpose;  and  that 
medical  practice  here,  as  everywhere,  goes  on  with  very  little  reference 
to  disciplinary  codes.  This  view  is  strengthened  by  the  fact  that  no 
case  of  discipline  for  consulting  with  irregulars  has  occurred  in  fifteen 
years  in  this  city,  or,  I  believe,  in  the  State.  It  is  somewhat  curious 
that,  before  the  new  code,  instances  of  sinful  consultation  by  certain 
eminent  physicians  were  well  known  to  occur,  and  that  some,  to  whom 
the  practice  was  most  ascribed,  are  now  vigorously  championing  the 
old  code. 

"It  is  a  mistake  to  think  that  there  is  any  especial  antagonism 
among  the  physicians  of  the  city.  I  do  not  think  that  many  favor 
the  present  code  as  a  whole,  but  only  the  non-restrictive  clause  in  it. 
Tlie  majority  prefer,  I  should  say,  the  declaratory  resolutions,  or  Gen- 
tleman's code.  Many  others  would  Uke  the  old  code  minus  the  re- 
striction clause,  and  a  little  refurbished  in  other  respects. 

"  It  is  idle  to  expect  that  Xew  York  will  ever  return  to  the  ohi 
code  in  its  entirety,  however.  It  would  require  a  two  thirds  vote  to 
do  it,  and  at  the  last  meeting  of  the  State  society,  despite  most  labori- 
ous canvassing,  there  was  not  even  a  majority.  The  meeting  was  a 
full  one,  and  each  side  did  its  best  to  bring  out  all  its  friends.  The  bat- 
tle was  fairly  fought,  with  no  parliamentary  tricks  or  political  manipu- 
lation. The  vote  represented  the  general  feeling  in  the  State.  This 
is  shown  by  the  canvass  made  by  Dr.  Smith,  the  secretary  of  the  society. 
Among  nearly  seven  hundred  answers  to  his  query  as  to  which  side 
the  individuals  took  upon  the  matter  of  the  code,  there  were  about 
three  hundred  and  forty  in  favor  and  not  quite  three  hundred  against 
the  present  code.  About  one  third  of  the  profession  of  the  State  live 
in  New  York,  and  less  than  one  third  of  the  answers  came  from  this 
city,  the  '  ayes '  and  '  nays '  being  about  eighty  to  one  hundred  and 
twenty,  as  I  remember  the  figures.  So  that  the  returns  represent  the 
feeling  in  the  country,  as  well  as  city. 

"  The  statement  is  made  that  of  the  fifty-nine  county  societies  only 
six  have  taken  action  in  favor  of  the  present  code,  while  thirty-six 
have  taken  action  against  it.  It  should  be  borne  in  mind,  however, 
that  the  six  include  New  York  County,  Albany  County,  and  Kings 
County,  and  that  their  representation  is  forty-seTcn  out  of  the  total  of 
one  hundred  and  twenty-three  county  delegates.  Assuming  that  the 
seventeen  counties  which  took  no  action  had  but  one  delegate,  there 
would  still  be  considerably  over  one  half  of  the  county  representation 
which  took  no  action  against  the  code.  I  have  assumed  that  i\ing.- 
County  is  favorable  to  non-restriction,  because  I  understand  and  be- 
lieve that  the  vote  rescinding  instructions  to  delegates  really  repre- 
sented the  feeling  of  the  majority  of  Brooklyn  practitioners. 

"Perhaps  one  reason  why  the  State  of  New  York  sustained  its  last 
year's  action  is  to  be  found  in  the  character  of  the  criticisms  made 
upon  it.  Here  are  some  examples :  '  It  disturbed  "  a  custom  approved 
and  sanctified  by  wisdom  and  experience  of  ages"  '  '  A  disgraceful  act.' 
'  In  the  interest  of  specialists.'  '  It  (the  code)  does  not  exclude  the 
licensed  cancer  quack,  midwife,  or  chiropodist.'  'Fifty  doctors,  reck- 
less of  honor,  and  greedy  for  gold,  undertook  to  sell  out  the  profession.' 
'A  complete  surrender  to  homneopathy.'  'It  (the  code)  asserts  the 
propriety  of  consulting  with  homceopathists.'  '  Jlost  unwise,  ill-timed, 
and  injurious,  .  .  .  untenable  in  every  respect,  and  not  sustained  by 
the  action  of  any  other  respectable  body  in  Europe  or  America.'  'An 
unwise  and  useless  code — a  code  which  sacrifices  the  self-respect  and 
honor  of  the  members  of  a  once  honorable  profession  in  order  to  pan- 
der to  the  interests  of  a  few  specialists.'  '  Hurried  through  by  a  small 
majority.'  '  A  .significant  fact  that  the  new  code  agitation  was  entirely 
inaugurated  by  specialists,  and  that  every  man  who  has  taken  at  all 
an  active  part  in  securing  its  adoption  and  preventing  its  repeal  is  a 
speciahst.' 

"It  has  been  keenly  felt  that  these  charges  are,  every  one  of  them, 
untrue  and  unjust.  Their  constant  iteration  has,  no  doubt,  made  con- 
Terts  to  the  other  side.  For  this  reason,  also,  many  in  the  city  who 
did  not  entirely  approve  of  the  new  code,  felt  gratified,  after  all,  that  it 
was  sustained.  The  charge  against  the  specialists  is  made  each  time 
.with  as  much  triumph  as  if  the  authors  had  achieved  an  intellectual 


victory,  and  satisfactorily  solved  the  whole  problem  of  ethics.  But  I 
think  all  candid  men  will  agree  that  this  is  a  side  issue  ;  that  the  ques- 
tion is  really  as  to  the  right  and  advisability  of  allowing  individual 
trecdom  in  prolessional  conduct,  just  as  is  allowed  to  members  of  all 
other  professions  and  pursuits.  At  any  rate,  in  the  State  society,  it 
was  not  a  question  between  specialists  and  general  practitioners,  for 
among  the  hundred  and  five  votes  for  the  new  code  I  can  count  only 
sixteen  specialists.  In  this  city  the  proportion  of  specialists  among 
the  anti-code  men  is  relatively  considerable.  The  Southern  and  West- 
ern gentlemen  who  say  such  severe  things  against  the  honesty  of  New 
York  physicians  are  probably  ignorant  of  the  methods  in  which  spe- 
cialists here  do  their  work.  This  is  chiefly  done  in  the  office,  and  the 
general  practitioner  does  not  bring  his  patients,  but  sends  them.  The 
patient  is  examined  and  prescribed  for  independently  of  his  own  physi. 
cian. 

"  I  do  not  write  to  defend  our  specialists,  howerer,  who  can,  no 
doubt,  take  care  of  themselres;  but  only  for  fair  treatment  toward 
them  and  toward  the  profession  of  New  York.  It  seems  to  me  that 
there  is  no  call  for  so  much  violent  feeling  and  vituperative  language. 
The  profession  is  not  going  to  be  destroyed  or  disintegrated,  as  has 
been  intimated.  I  do  not  think  that  we  are  victims  of  moral  decay. 
I  find  it  perfectly  safe  to  mingle  freely  with  my  neighbors.  The  view 
in  this  city,  I  think,  is,  that,  by  removing  a  restriction  that  had  been  a 
dead  letter,  we  have  placed  ourselves  in  a  better  light  before  the 
world  ;  have  removed  an  affront  and  a  stimulus  to  homceopathic  prog- 
ress, and  have  only  set  aside  a  technical  morality  which  infiinged  on 
the  individual's  rights  without  elevating  him  in  return.  We  believe 
that  the  true  work  for  prolessional  elevation  lies  in  seeming  a  higher 
educational  standard,  better-trained  minds,  a  more  scientific  spirit,  and 
a  greater  technical  skill  in  our  midst.  We  believe  that  this  work  can 
be  better  done  without  the  embarrassment  and  reproach  caused  by 
the  restiictive  code.  We  believe  that  skilled  and  learned  physicians, 
obedient  to  the  laws  of  God  and  the  dictates  of  common  morality,  are 
what  the  profession  needs." 

The  Philadelphia  Hospital  for  Skin  Diseases. — The  Board  of 
Managers  of  the  Hospital  for  Skin  Diseases,  of  Philadelphia,  announce 
that  they  have  recently  added  to  their  facilities  a  complete  system  of 
baths  for  the  general  and  specific  treatment  of  this  class  of  affections. 
Under  this  head  are  conipri.sed  the  Turkish,  Russian,  vapor,  medicated, 
and  electric  baths,  for  the  giving  of  which  the  latest  and  most  ap- 
proved apparatus  has  been  obtained  at  considerable  cost.  The  subject 
of  balneology,  as  connected  with  skin  diseases,  is  receiving  much  at- 
tention from  specialists,  and  the  physician  in  charge  of  the  hospital  is 
giving  it  the  consideration  that  the  importance  of  the  subject  demands. 
Peculiar  advantages  are  thus  afforded  physicians  and  advanced  students 
who  wish  to  obtain  a  knowledge  of  this  branch  of  therapeutics  by  visit- 
ing the  hospital  and  consulting  with  the  attending  physician.  Free 
clinics  are  given  at  the  hospital  daily,  at  11.30  a.  m.,  by  the  physician 
in  charge,  Dr.  John  V.  Shoemaker,  where  a  great  variety  of  diseases 
can  be  seen.  The  large  variety  of  cases  presented  enables  those  who 
attend  the  clinics  to  gain  in  one  or  two  courses  a  practical  knowledge 
not  obtainable  in  private  practice.  The  course  is  made  more  compre- 
hensive by  didactic  lectures  which  are  delivered  at  the  hospital  on 
Mondays  and  Fridays,  at  11  A.  M.  The  hospital  has  accommodations 
for  twenty-five  patients  in  the  wards  and  private  rooms.  The  prices 
in  the  former  range  from  four  to  seven  dollars  a  week  ;  and  in  the 
latter  from  ten  to  thirty  dollars.  The  best  of  food  and  attendance  are 
furnished,  and  everything  is  done  to  render  the  patients  cheerful  and 
contented  during  their  stay  in  the  institution.  Physicians  and  ad- 
vanced medical  students  are  always  welcome,  either  as  visitors  or  for 
the  purpose  of  attending  the  free  clinics.  The  superintendent,  Mr.  F. 
C.  Waterman,  will  be  in  his  office  at  the  hospital  every  day  from  11.30 
A.  M.  to  2  p.  M.,  to  receive  visitors  or  to  transact  business. 

The  Decline  of  Hoskeopatht  in  England. — Dr.  W.  Wilberforce 
S^mith  writes  as  follows  to  the  "Lancet":  "The  'Homoeopathic  Di- 
rectory,' published  by  Leath  and  Ross  in  1862,  indicates  that  the  sys- 
tem was  in  its  infancy  in  this  country  more  than  half  a  century  ago^ 
having  been  represented  in  1830  by  a  single  practitioner.  In  its 
twenty-fourth  vear  (1863),  according  to  the  same  authority,  it  had  so 
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grown  as  to  be  represented  by  213  membere.  In  1862,  after  nine  more 
years,  the  same  '  Directory '  sliows  218  qualified  practitioners ;  that  is,  a 
small  increase  of  five.  A  few  years  later  the  numbers  had  increased, 
according  to  the  '  Uomoeopathie  Directory,'  published  by  Turner,  of 
Fleet  .Street,  in  18C6  to  227,  in  1867  to  246,  in  1868  to  258,  in  1869  to 
268,  and  in  1870  to  273,  representing  a  total  increase  of  55  qualified 
practitioners  in  eight  years.  In  the  subsequent  and  most  recent  de- 
cade all  substantial  increase  from  the  ranks  of  the  profession  soon 
ceases.  In  1871  there  were  278  practitioners;  in  1872,  279;  1873, 
284;  1874,279.  Then,  according  to  the  '  Directory '  of  the  Homa>o- 
pathic  Publishing  Company,  Finsbury  Circus,  in  1875  there  were  209 
qualified  practitioners ;  1877,249;  1878,268;  1879,  275;  1880,275. 
Thus  there  was  an  increase  in  the  decade,  counting  from  1870,  of  only 
two  practitioners.  Considering  the  increase  of  population  and  the  in- 
crease in  the  numbers  of  the  profession  generally,  the  schism  had 
evidently  been  losing  ground  during  this  decade,  notwithstanding  the 
establishment  of  a  London  School  of  Homoiopathy,  founded  with  the 
express  object  of  promoting  the  system  among  members  of  the  pro- 
fession, and  notwithstanding  also,  as  I  have  reason  to  know,  the  promise 
held  out  to  students  of  a  lucrative  specialty.  In  1881  the  number 
of  practitioners  willing  to  enter  themselves  in  the  '  IIoma>opathic 
Directory'  had  actually  diminished  to  267,  and  in  1883,  as  you  have 
informed  your  reader.^,  the  whole  number  amounted  to  only  260— a 
serious  fact  for  a  system  which  is  nothing  if  not  belligerent  and  in 
creasing. 

"For  myself,  I  rejoice  that  there  arc  signs  of  greater  toleration 
among  the  profession,  because  homwopathy,  like  every  important  sect 
in  medical  history,  has  legacies  of  truth  to  leave  behind  it,  and  num- 
bers in  its  ranks  many  men  of  truth  and  honesty.  Equally  do  I  re- 
joice that,  as  a  system  holding  out  its  flag  and  sounding  its  trumpet  to 
attract  the  attention  of  the  public,  its  inevitable  decay  is  in  sure 
progress." 

Suu.sTiTUTES  FOR  MoTHEn's  MiLK. — In  the  March  number  of  the 
"  American  Journal  of  Obstetrics  "  Dr.  S.  B.  Shcri^-,  of  Dclafield,  Wis., 
writes :  "  I  have  tried  the  following  mixture  as  a  substitute  for  mother's 
milk  in  a  number  of  eases,  and  it  has  always  proved  very  successful. 
...  1  direct  the  nurse  to  add  a  pint  of  burley-water  to  an  ounce  of 
jiearl  barley,  and  allow  it  to  cool,  and  then  strain  it.  One  third  of  a 
pint  of  this  barley-water,  and  two  thirds  of  a  pint  of  fresh,  undiluted 
cow's  milk,  are  mixed,  and  sweetened  with  a  teaspoonful  of  milk-sugar. 
It  is  very  important  that  common  sugar  be  not  used.  We  have  here  a 
mixture  very  closely  resembling  human  milk  in  color,  taste,  and  con- 
sistence, and  I  have  learned  to  rely  upon  it  with  great  confidence." 

The  "  Lancet  "  quotes  the  "  Physician  and  Surgeon  "  to  the  effect 
that  Professor  Frankland's  method  of  preparation  of  artificial  human 
milk  is  as  follows:  "Let  one  tliird  of  a  pint  of  fresh  cow's  milk  stand 
twelve  hours,  then  remove  the  cream,  and  add  to  it  two  thirds  of  a  pint 
of  new  milk  as  fresh  from  the  cow  as  possible.  To  that  one  third  of  a 
pint  of  blue  (or  skim)  milk  left  after  taking  away  the  en  am,  add  a 
piece  of  rennet  (about  one  square  inch  in  size),  which,  after  it  has 
served  its  purpose,  can  be  taken  out  and  used  daily  for  a  month  or  two, 
and  allow  the  vessel  holding  the  skim  milk  to  be  placed  iu  warm 
water,  and  there  remain  for  from  five  to  fifteen  minutes,  until  curdling 
is  etfeetcd.  Break  up  the  curd  repeatedly,  and  carefully  separate  the 
whole  of  the  whey,  which  should  then  be  rapidly  heated  to  boiling  in  a 
small  tin  pan,  placed  over  a  spirit-  or  gas-lamp  ;  during  this  heating  a 
further  quantity  of  casein  (technically  termed  "fleetings")  separates, 
and  so  straining  after  this,  through  fine  muslin,  is  then  required.  Now 
dissolve  one  hundred  and  ten  grains  of  powdered  milk-sugar  in  hot 
whey,  and  mix  it  with  two  thirds  of  a  pint  of  new  milk  as  before  pre- 
pared with  extra  cream.  This  gives  one  pint  of  artificial  human  milk, 
which  should  be  used  within  twelve  hours  of  its  preparation.  All 
vessels  and  apparatus  concerned  in  the  iiiunuliu'ture  must  be  kept 
scrupulously  clean." 

SunccTANEous  Injection  of  EinEU. — M.  Ilayem,  Professor  at  the 
Paris  Faculty  of  Medicine,  in  a  communication  recently  made  to  the 
Academy  of  Medicine  en  the  utility  of  hypodermic  injections  of  ether 
when  death  from  ha>morrhage  is  imminent,  asserts  that  injections  of 
ether  practiced  on  a  dog  which  had  lost  so  much  blood  as  to  have 


tetanic  convulsions,  and  to  be  on  the  point  of  death,  were  followed  by 
no  perceptible  results.*  In  a  similar  case,  transfusion  of  blood  con- 
taining all  its  constituent  parts  was  followed  by,  as  it  were,  a  veritable 
resurrection.  When  a  sufficient  quantity  of  blood  (one  nineteenth  of 
the  weight  of  the  body)  is  removed  from  the  animal,  lo  place  it  just 
on  the  boundary  between  Imminent  death  and  possible  survival,  the 
result  of  subcutaneous  injection  of  ether  is  equally  negative.  In  the 
same  circumstances,  not  only  is  transfusion  of  blood  successful,  but 
even,  in  some  cases,  recovery  ensues,  when  the  blood  still  remaining 
in  the  organism  of  the  animal  is  diluted  with  serum  taken  from  an- 
other animal  of  the  same  species.  M.  Hayem  is  of  opinion  that  these 
facts  indicate  that  it  is  a  mistake  to  affirm  that  transfusion  is  a  useless 
operation,  and  that  the  stimulation  produced  by  hypodermic  injections 
of  ether  can  be  substituted  lor  it.  Stimulation  by  ether,  he  remarks, 
increases  the  force  of  the  cardiac  contractions,  and  quickens  the 
heart-beats  in  a  remarkable  manner,  but  it  does  not  increase  blood- 
pressure,  nor  raise  the  temperature  in  the  rectum. — British  Medical 
Journal. 

The  Sanitary  Institute  of  Great  Britain. — The  Autumnal  Con- 
gress of  the  Sanitary  Institute  of  Great  Britain  will  be  held  this  year 
in  Glasgow,  from  September  26th  to  29th.  The  exhibition  of  .sanitary 
apparatus  and  appliances  in  connection  with  the  Congress  will  remain 
open  until  October  20th. — Med.  Times  and  Gaz. 

The  Salicylates  and  H^morrbages  in  Enteric  Fever.  —  Dp-. 
James  Fergusson,  of  Perth,  writes :  "  At  the  time  when  salicylic  acid 
and  its  compounds  are  receiving  so  much  attention,  may  the  following 
facts  be  regarded  as  at  least  worthy  of  statement  ?  Last  year,  while 
resident  in  the  infirmary  here,  I  had  an  opportunity  of  testing  the  effi- 
cacy of  certain  drugs  as  antii)yroties  in  enteric  fever.  These  agents 
were  used  .successively,  each  over  a  group  of  cases,  and  included  the 
salicylate  of  soda.  The  latter  had  not  been  long  in  use  when  an  in- 
creased frequency  of  ha;morrhages  from  the  bowel  raised  the  question, 
Could  the  salicylate  be  favoring  the  production  of  that  complication  of 
the  malady  ?  Whether  it  were  or  not,  the  suspicion  aroused  dictated 
the  withdrawal  of  the  salt  from  use  in  cases  of  typhoid.  Shortly  after- 
ward, I  noticed  that  a  foreign  observer  had  reported  the  salicylate  of 
bismuth,  and,  I  think,  also  salicylic  acid  (though  of  the  latter  I  can  not 
be  certain,  as  I  am  not  able  now  to  find  the  report  In  question),  to 
cause  intestinal  and  nasal  haemorrhages.  The  subject  would  not  have 
been  revived  by  me  at  present  but  for  the  recent  experience  of  my 
successor  in  the  resident's  office  of  the  above-mentioned  institution,  D. 
n.  McLean  Wilson,  who  joins  me  in  placing  the  facts  before  the  public. 
Dr.  Wilson,  in  having  recourse  to  the  soda-salt  in  typhoid,  found  the 
same  striking  fre(iuency  of  hajniorrhages  to  follow  closely.  His  em- 
ployment of  the  agent  differed  from  mine,  iu  that  he  administered  small 
doses  of  ten  to  fifteen  grains  frequently  over  the  twenty-four  hours, 
while  I  gave  half-drachm  or  drachm  doses  at  longer  intervals  apart 
In  the  other  respect,  however,  our  experiences  have  been  so  similar  as 
to  warrant  the  facts  being  brought  under  notice,  so  that  the  important 
practical  question  involved  may,  if  possible,  be  decided  by  the  evidence 
of  a  number  of  observers." — British  Medical  Journal. 

An  I.NTfmsATiONAL  Congress  op  Colonial  Physicians. — An  inter, 
national  congress  is  to  be  held  in  Amsterdam  in  September,  at  which 
medical  matters  are  to  be  considered  with  special  reference  to  the 
needs  of  colonies.  The  subject  of  quarantine  will  be  discussed  by  Di 
F.  de  Chaumont,  Professor  of  Hygiene  at  Netley  ;  Dr.  Van  Leent 
of  Amsterdam ;  and  Professor  R.  Cervcra,  of  Madrid.  The  special 
education  of  colonial  physicians  will  be  treated  of  by  Colonel  Becking, 
of  Utrecht,  formerly  chief  of  the  Dutch  East  Indian  Medical  Service. 
Hygiene  in  relaticui  to  unwholesome  occupations  in  colonies  will  fall  to 
Dr.  Da  Sylva  Amado,  Professor  of  Uj-giene  in  the  Medical  School  of 
Li.sbon,  and  Dr.  Van  Overbeck  de  Meyer,  Profeisor  of  Hygiene  at  the 
University  of  Utrecht.  The  modifications  which  certain  diseases,  par- 
ticularly  the  Infectious  diseases,  undergo  under  the  influence  of  tropical 
climates  will  be  spoken  of  by  Dr.  Walther,  a  medical  inspector  In  the 
French  navy,  and  by  Dr.  Norinun  Chevers,  of  London,  formerly  Pro- 
fessor of  Medicine  in  Calcutta.  Phthisis  in  colonies  and  in  tropical 
climates  will  be  reported  on  by  Dr.  B.  Carsten,  acyunct-inspector  in 
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the  meiiical  service  of  the  Hague.  Sir  Joseph  Fayrer,  Surgeon-General 
of  India,  Dr.  Joseph  Ewart,  Deputy  Surgeon-General,  and  Dr.  Le  Roy 
de  Mericourt,  Physician-in-Chief  of  the  French  navy,  will  remark  upon 
the  treatment  of  exotic  and  tropical  diseases  in  temperate  climates. 

The  Illinois  Medical  Law. — In  a  recent  report  by  the  secretary 
of  the  Illinois  State  Board  of  Health,  Dr.  J.  H.  Rauch,  that  officer  says  : 
"Among  the  certificates  issued  during  the  past  mouth  a  considerable 
number  were  to  praolitioners  exempt  from  the  Medical-Practice  Act, 
by  reason  of  length  of  practice  in  the  State,  but  who  have  recently 
graduated  from  reputable  medical  colleges ;  and  also  to  others  holding 
certificates  based  upon  examinations,  and  who  have  pursued  the  same 
course.  It  is  gratifying  to  be  able  to  record  this  result  of  the  recom- 
mendation of  the  board,  whose  policy  it  has  uniformly  been  to  urge 
non-graduate  candidates  for  its  certificates  to  complete  the  regular 
curriculum  of  study,  and  obtain  the  diploma  of  a  college  iu  good 
standing.  As  nearly  as  can  be  ascertained,  there  are  now  only  about 
650  non-graduates  left  in  the  State,  as  compared  with  about  3,800  at 
the  time  when  the  law  went  into  effect. " 

The  FACtJLTY  of  the  Post-Geadhate  Medical  School. — Dr.  Edward 
L.  Partridge  has  been  appointed  professor  of  obstetrics,  and  Dr.  Charles 
S.  Ward  professor  of  diseases  of  women  in  conjunction  with  the  present 
incumbent,  Dr.  Dawson. 

The  Illinois  State  Medical  Society. — The  annual  meeting  of  the 
society  will  be  held  at  Peoria,  beginning  May  16th. 

The  Arkansas  State  Medical  Society. — We  are  indebted  to  the 
secretary.  Dr.  L.  P.  Gibson,  for  information  in  regard  to  the  eighth  an- 
nual meeting  of  the  State  Medical  Society  of  Arkansas,  to  be  held  at 
Little  Rock  on  Wednesday  and  Thursday,  the  30th  and  81st  instant. 
The  following  committees  are  to  report :  On  Medical  Education — T. 
W.  Hurley,  Chairman ;  W.  B.  Welch,  W.  A.  C.  Sayle,  W.  H.  Hawkins 
W.  H.  Hardison,  D.  C.  Ewing.  D.  H.  Dungan.  On  Practice  of  Medi- 
cine—J.  A.  Dibrell,  Sr.,  Chairman;  D.  H.  Dungan,  T.  D.  Nichols,  Z\ 
Orto,  G.  W.  Hudson,  A.  N.  Carrigan,  G.  M.  D.  Cantrell,  P.  H.  West,  J.' 

F.  Simmons.  On  Surgery— J.  A.  Dibre  1,  Jr.,  Chairman  ;  J.  R.  Dale,  C. 
L.  Kirkscey,  William  B.  Lawrence,  J.  E.  Bennett,  J.  M.  Keller,  W.  B. 
Welch.  On  Gynecology — Edward  Ci-oss,  Chairman;  R.  N.  Ross,  W 
H.  Heard,  J.  F.  Blackburn,  D.  S.  Williams.  On  Medical  Legislation— 
R.  G.  Jennings,  Chairman  ;  G.  B.  Malone,  A.  A.  Horner,  C.  Watkins,  P. 
Van  Patten,  W.  W.  Hipolite,  A.  B.  Loving.  On  Necrology — A.  N. 
Carrigan,  Chairman ;  R.  B.  Gladden,  J.  T.  Jelks,  J.  F.  Blackburn,  G.  S. 
Brown,  E.  H.  Alexander,  R.  C.  Wallis.  Board  of  Visitors  to  the  Medi- 
cal Department  of  the  Arkansas  Industrial  University — Isaac  Folsom, 
Chairman ;  J.  E.  Bennett,  W.  W.  Hipolite,  W.  H.  Hawkins,  Z.  Orto. 
Committee  on  State  Medicine — Z.  Orto,  Chairman. 

The  West  Virginia  State  Medical  Society. — The  Medical  Society 
of  the  State  of  West  Virginia  will  hold  its  sixteenth  annual  session  in 
the  Court  House  at  Grafton,  commencing  at  two  o'clock,  p.  m.,  Wednes 
day,  May  16th. 

A  New  Society  in  Mexico. — Under  the  title  of  the  "  Socicdad 
Medico-mutucdista  Zacalecana,^'  a  society  has  been  formed  at  Zacatecas, 
for  the  purpose,  as  stated  in  a  circular  recently  sent  us,  of  promoting 
instruction,  morality,  and  reciprocal  aid  among  its  members.     Dr.  Luis 

G.  Gonzalez  is  the  president,  and  Dr.  Eufemio  J.  Gutierrez  the  chief 
secretary. 

Small-pox  in  Florida. — We  have  information  to  the  effect  that 
small-pox  is  very  prevalent  in  Jacksonville,  chiefly  among  the  negroes, 
and  that  many  points  on  the  St.  John's  River  are  quarantined  in  con- 
sequence of  the  prevalence  of  the  disease. 

Small-pox  in  Mercer  County,  West  Virginia. — Under  date  of 
April  SOtIi,  Dr.  James  E.  Reeves,  Secretary  of  the  Virginia  State  Board 
of  Health,  writes  from  Wheeling  as  follows:  "  A  telegram  was  received 
at  this  office  yesterday  announcing  the  discovery  of  twenty  cases  of 
small-pox  in  Mercer  County,  West  Virginia.  The  State  Board  of  Health 
has  been  appealed  to  for  help.  The  greatest  excitement  prevails 
among  the  people  of  that  county.  Complete  instructions  have  been 
sent  by  telegraph  how  to  compass  the  situation." 


The  Infectious  Diseases  op  Domestic  Animals. — We  learn  that 
the  Legislature  of  the  State  of  New  York  has  appropriated  $5,000  to 
be  used,  under  the  direction  of  the  State  Board  of  Health,  we  pre- 
sume, in  the  prevention  of  pestilential  diseases  among  our  domestic 
animals. 

The  United  States  Medical  College. — The  following  resolution 
was  adopted  at  a  recent  meeting  of  the  Illinois  State  Board  of  Health : 

Resolved,  Ttiat,  under  the  recent  decision  of  the  Supreme  Court  of 
the  State  of  New  York  declaring  the  charter  of  the  United  States 
Medical  College  of  New  York  null  and  void,  this  board  can  no  longer 
legally  recognize  the  diplomas  of  that  institution. 

A  Portrait  of  Mr.  Ernest  Hart. — At  a  recent  assemblage  of  more 
than  five  hundred  persons,  mostly  physicians,  held  at  Grosvenor  House, 
London,  Mrs.  Hart  was  presented  with  a  portrait  of  her  husband,  the  dis- 
tinguished editor  of  the  "  British  Medical  Journal,"  "  in  recognition," 
as  the  invitations  stated,  "of  his  many  and  valued  services  rendered 
to  the  profession  at  large,  and  especially  to  the  Army  and  Navy  Medi- 
cal Services,  aud  the  influence  which,  during  twenty-five  years,  he  has 
exercised  on  sanitary  and  social  progress,  the  advancement  of  the  wel- 
fare of  the  sick  poor,  and  the  cause  of  public  health." 

Death  of  Dr.  H.  B.  Wilbur,  of  Syracuse. — Dr.  H.  B.  Wilbur,  Su- 
perintendent and  Physician  of  the  New  York  State  Asylum  for  Idiots 
at  Syracuse,  and  a  member  of  the  State  Board  of  Charities,  died  sud- 
denly on  the  morning  of  the  1st  instant.  Dr.  Wilbur  was  graduated,  in 
1843,  from  Berkshire  Medical  College. 

Death  of  Dr.  James  Palfrey,  of  London. — The  "  British  Medical 
Journal "  announces  the  death  of  Dr.  Palfrey,  for  many  years  an  ob- 
stetric physician  to  the  London  Hospital. 

Death  op  M.  Krishaber. — We  learn  from  the  "Union  m^dicale" 
that  Dr.  Krishaber,  the  eminent  laryngologist  of  Paris,  died  of  typhoid 
fever  on  the  10th  of  April,  about  a  month  after  the  death  of  his  wife. 

Army  Intelligence. —  Official  List  of  Changes  of  Stations  and 
Duties  of  Officers  of  the  Medical  Department,  United  States  Army,  from 
April  SI,  1SS3,  to  April  28,  ISSS.—Gleary,  Peter  J.  A.,  Major  and 
Surgeon.  So  much  of  Par.  10,  S.  0. 273,  November  23,  1882,  from  this 
office,  as  directs  him  (then  captain  and  assistant  surgeon)  to  report  in 
person  to  the  commanding  general  Department  of  Dakota,  is  revoked, 
and,  upon  the  expiration  of  his  present  sick  leave  of  absence,  to  report 
in  person  for  assignment  to  duty  in  the  Department  of  the  Missouri. 
S.  0.  95,  A.  G.  O.,  April  25,  1883.  ==  Hopkins,  William  E.,  First 
Lieutenant  and  Assistant  Surgeon.  Now  on  leave  of  absence  in  New 
York  city,  to  be  relieved  from  duty  in  the  Department  of  the  East,  and 
assigned  to  duty  in  the  Department  of  Arizona.  Par.  7,  S.  0.  95,  A. 
G.  0.,  April  25,  1883. 

Naval  Intelligence. — List  of  Chanycs  in  the  Medical  Corps  of  the 
Navij  for  the  week  ending  April  28,  1883. — Surgeon  J.  B.  Parke,  or- 
dered to  the  Torpedo  Station,  Newport,  R.  I.,  vice  Surgeon  William  J. 
Simon,  detached  and  waiting  orders.  .  Passed  Assistant  Surgeon 
M.  H.  Simon,  detached  from  the  Naval  Hospital,  Chelsea,  Mass.,  and  or- 
dered to  the  Naval  Hospital,  Yokohama,  Japan,  vice  Passed  Assistant 
Surgeon  C.  Biddle,  detached  and  ordered  to  the  Richmond.  ^== 
Passed  Assistant  Surgeon  A.  A.  Austin,  from  the  Richmond  and  ordered 
home.  =^=  Assistant  Surgeon  J.  H.  Bryan,  ordered  to  report  May  1st 
for  examination  for  promotion. 

Society  Meetings  for  the  Coming  Week. — Monday,  May  7th  : 
Medico  Chirurgieal  Society  of  German  Physicians ;  Morrisania  Medical 
Society  (private).  Tuesday,  May  8th  :  East  River  Medical  Association 
(private) ;  Jersey  City  Pathological  Society ;  Newark  Medical  Associa- 
tion (private) ;  New  York  Academy  of  Medicine,  Section  in  Surgery ; 
Now  York  Surgical  Society.  Wednesday,  May  9th ;  Medical  Society  of 
the  State  of  Pennsylvania  (Norristowu) ;  New  York  Pathological  Society. 
Thursday,  May  10th :  Brooklyn  Pathological  Society ;  Medical  Asso- 
ciation of  the  Eastern  District  of  Brooklyn  ;  Public  Health  Association 
of  New  York.  Friday,  May  lllh :  Yorkville  Medical  Association  (pri- 
vate). Saturday,  May  12th :  New  York  Medical  aud  Surgical  Society 
(private). 
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LECTURES   ON 
HUMAN   AUTOMATISM. 

DELIVERED  AT  TUE  LOWELL  INSTITUTE,  BOSTON, 

By  WILLIAM  B.  CARPENTER,  M.  D.,  LL.  D.,  F.  R.  S.,  Etc. 
{Concluded  from  page  JfSl.) 

The  next  point  to  wliicli  I  have  now  to  advert  is  the 
remarkable  influence  of  the  direction  of  the  attention  in  the 
selection  of  those  sensory  impressions  which  we  have  any 
purpose  or  desire  to  exalt.  You  know  very  well  the  differ- 
ence between  listening,  for  example,  and  merely  hearing 
sounds;  between  looking  at  an  object  fixedly  and  the  mere 
seeing  it.  The  one  is  an  active  state  of  the  mind,  involving 
the  purpcsive  direction  of  the  attention,  while  the  other  is 
its  passive  recipiency  of  whatever  comes  within  the  scope 
of  the  senses.  And  it  is  in  this  direction  of  the  attention 
that,  I  think,  we  have  the  rationale  of  a  great  number  of 
phenomena  which,  at  first  sight,  seem  very  difficult  of  ex- 
planation. We  every  now  and  then  meet  with  cases  in 
which  there  is  an  extraordinary  receptivity  for  some  par- 
ticular kind  of  sensory  impressions,  others  being  as  entirely 
disregarded  as  if  the  organs  of  sense  were  closed  to  them. 

It  is  commonly  supposed  that  the  exaltation  of  one  sense, 
which  occurs  (as  in  the  case  of  Laura  Bridgman)  when 
other  senses  are  wanting,  is  due  to  an  improvement  in  its 
organ.  But  I  shall  be  able,  I  think,  to  show  you  that  it  is 
chiefly,  if  not  solely,  attributable  to  the  complete  restriction 
of  the  attention  upon  the  one  kind  of  sense-perception 
which  ren'iains  open.  This  you  well  know,  in  Laura  Bridg- 
iiian's  case,  to  be  the  touch,  as  to  which  she  has  not  only 
an  extraordinary  acuteuess  of  discrimination,  but  an  ex- 
traordinary recollection  of  differences  so  slight  as  not  to 
be  even  perceptible  to  ordinary  people.  Thus,  she  can 
not  only  at  once  recognize,  by  a  slight  touch  of  the  hand, 
iill  the  persons  with  whom  she  is  intimate,  but,  when  she 
has  once  held  the  hand  of  a  new  visitor  for  a  short  time, 
slic  can  recognize  that  visitor  again  after  an  interval  of 
several  months,  just  as  any  one  of  us  would  do  by  our 
sight.  It  was  a  visit  which  a  brother  of  mine  paid  her, 
some  thirty-five  years  ago,  that  put  me  in  possession  of 
that  fact.  He  brought  an  introduction  to  her ;  and,  his 
relationship  to  the  writer  of  that  introduction  having  been 
explained  to  her,  she  took  one  of  his  hands  into  her  own, 
so  as  to  take  in  from  it  the  impression  of  his  personality 
which  the  seeing  person  derives  from  looking  at  the  face. 
He  called  on  her  two  or  three  times,  I  believe,  during  his 
first  visit  to  Boston,  and  had  conversations  with  her  through 
her  interpreter,  and  afterward  traveled  for  about  twelve 
months  in  different  parts  of  the  United  States.  On  coming 
back  to  Boston,  before  leaving  for  England,  he  paid  her  an- 
other visit,  and  she  immediately  recognized  him,  after  that 
interval,  when  she  took  his  hand  into  hers. 

Now,  I  am  far  from  denying  that  the  habitual  and  ex- 
clusive use  of  one  sense-organ,  and  of  the  parts  of  the  cen- 


tral apparatus  with  which  it  is  connected,  may  so  improve 
their  structural  adaptiveness  as  to  make  them  more  eflncient 
instruments,  on  the  one  hand,  for  conveying  sense-impres- 
sions to  the  consciousness,  and,  on  the  other,  for  enabling 
the  mind  to  profit  by  them.  But  what  I  have  witnessed, 
over  and  over  again,  in  cases  of  natural  and  induced  som- 
nambulism, has  satisfied  me  that  a  scarcely  inferior  acute- 
ncss  of  sense-perception  may  be  shown  by  persons  who, 
having  full  possession  of  their  senses  during  their  ordinary 
lives,  have  undergone  no  such  training ;  and  that  the  main 
condition  of  it  lies  in  the  exclusive  concentration  of  the 
attention  upon  some  one  particular  kind  of  impressions, 
such  exaltation  not  being  confined  to  the  touch,  but  being 
equally  shown  in  the  guidance  of  movements  by  the  muscu- 
lar sense,  and  in  the  discrimination  of  oljjects  by  the  smell. 
Of  this  I  shall  give  you  two  remarkable  instances,  the  first 
of  which  I  did  not  myself  witness,  but  which  was  carefully 
observed  by  my  late  brother,  Dr.  P.  P.  Carpenter,  while 
the  second  occurred  within  my  own  knowledge.  The  sub- 
ject of  the  first  case  was  a  young  gentleman,  the  son  of  an 
eminent  solicitor  of  Manchester,  occupying  a  high  social 
position  ;  and  he  was  then  recovering  from  a  long  and 
severe  attack  of  rheumatism,  affecting  almost  every  one  of 
his  joints.  For  a  reason  I  shall  presently  mention,  he  was 
placed  under  the  care  of  Mr.  Braid,  of  Manchester,  whose 
"  hypnotic  "  experiments,  performed  thirty  years  ago,  are 
now  coming  to  be  generally  recognized  as  important.  I 
may  say  that  I  did  my  best  at  that  time  to  bring  them  into 
public  recognition ;  and  they  are  now  being  taken  up  by 
scientific  inquirers  in  Germany  and  France,  and,  I  believe, 
in  this  country  also,  who  will  very  likely  add  considerably 
to  our  knowledge  of  the  curious  state  to  which  Mr.  Braid's 
inquiries  first  drew  attention.  The  young  gentleman  of 
whom  I  have  spoken  was  crippled  by  the  rheumatic  stiflf- 
ness  of  his  joints  ;  and  any  attempt  to  bring  them  into  use 
by  passive  exercise  was  attended  with  so  much  pain  that 
it  was  suggested  that  Mr.  Braid  should  bring  him,  if  pos- 
sible, into  a  state  of  hypnotic  insensibility,  during  which 
his  limbs  might  be  put  in  movement  in  various  ways.  Af- 
ter two  or  three  exercises  of  this  kind,  he  began  to  talk  in 
his  sleep  ;  and  it  was  soon  found  that,  like  i"any  natural 
somnambulists,  he  could  carry  on  a  conversation.  Though 
I  believe  that  his  eyes  were  open,  it  was  quite  clear  that  he 
did  not  see  anything ;  for  his  head  might  be  completely 
inclosed  in  an  opaque  covering,  or  a  book  might  be  held 
between  his  eyes  and  the  writing  which  he  could  be 
prompted  to  execute,  and  he  would  take  no  notice  whatever, 
but  go  on  just  as  he  did  before.  Now,  if  he  was  directed 
to  write  from  dictation,  he  would  take  a  slate  or  a  piece  of 
paper  and  pencil,  and  write  down,  with  great  regularity, 
anything  that  was  read  to  him,  shaping  his  letters  very  well, 
and  keeping  equal  distances  between  the  lines.  But  it  was 
specially  rcTnarkable  that  he  woidd  afterward  go  back  and  dot 
his  t's  and  cross  his  <'s  just  as  correctly  as  if  he  could  see 
them,  provided  that  the  paper  remained  in  the  same  position. 
But,  if  the  position  of  the  paper  had  been  changed  without 
his  knowledge,  he  would  put  these  dots  and  lines  where  they 
should  have  been  if  the  paper  had  remained  where  it  was. 
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If,  however,  he  was  made  aware  that  the  paper  had  been 
moved,  he  would  take  a  new  departure  from  its  upper  left- 
hand  corner,  and  then  would  go  on  and  dot  his  i's  and  cross 
his  Cs,  in  the  right  places.  In  one  instance,  when  he  had 
been  writing  a  German  exercise,  he  thus  put  the  diaeresis 
over  a  German  vowel,  to  the  great  astonishment  of  his  Ger- 
man master,  who  was  present.  Now,  in  all  this  he  must 
have  been  guided  by  the  muscular  sense  alone  ;  and  it  must 
be  obvious  to  you  that  only  by  an  extraordinary  exaltation 
of  this  sense  could  he  have  done  what  I  have  been  de- 
scribing. But  the  circumstances  of  the  case  seem  to  me 
to  leave  no  doubt  that  this  temporary  exaltation  must  have 
been  entirely  due  to  the  intensity  with  which  the  youth's 
attention  was  concentrated  upon  what  he  was  about,  to  the 
complete  exclusion  of  every  distracting  impression.  It  was 
further  found  that  his  sense  of  smell  was  remarkably  exalted 
in  the  hypnotic  condition;  and,  a  number  of  his  father's 
friends  having  been  brought  together  to  see  some  of  Mr. 
Braid's  experiments,  he  was  able,  among  seventy  persons,  to 
pick  out  unhesitatingly  the  owner  of  a  glove  which  had  been 
put  into  his  hands,  walking  about  among  them  snuffing  like 
a  dog.  (The  other  glove  had,  of  course,  been  put  away,  so 
that  he  had  no  guidance  in  his  selection.) 

I  myself  witnessed  a  case  of  the  same  exaltation  in  a 
young  factory-girl,  who  was  one  of  the  subjects  on  whom 
Mr.  Braid  was  at  that  time  experimenting.  Before  entering 
his  room,  I  took  ofE  a  ring  which  I  wore  and  gave  it  to 
Mr.  Braid,  to  place  in  the  hands  of  any  of  his  subjects  whom 
he  might  regard  as  most  likely  to  discover  it.  There  were 
not  many  persons  in  the  room,  perhaps  eight  or  ten,  but 
she  at  once  assigned  the  ring  to  me.  I  had  never  seen  her 
before  I  entered  the  room,  and  can  not  think  of  anything 
else  than  the  temporary  exaltation  of  her  sense  of  smell 
that  could  have  led  her  unhesitatingly  to  assign  the  ring  to 
me  rather  than  to  any  one  else. 

You  see  that  in  these  cases  there  could  have  been  no 
such  habitually  specialized  use  of  the  particular  sense  as 
would  be  required  to  produce  such  a  structural  change  in  its 
physiological  apparatus  as  we  may  imagine  to  have  occurred 
in  a  case  like  Laura  Bridgman's.  And  I  regard  these  and 
similar  phenomena  as  affording  proof  of  what  the  concen- 
tration of  our  attention  may  do  in  exalting  the  sensory  im- 
pression made  upon  our  consciousness,  the  same  neurosis 
producing  j^hyrhoses  of  very  different  intensities,  according 
to  our  mental  state  on  each  occasion. 

I  may  mention,  as  further  illustration  of  the  necessity 
of  the  exclusive  concentration  required  for  such  highly 
specialized  forms  of  sense-perception,  that  I  have  been  as- 
sured by  the  Master  of  a  deaf  and  dumb  school,  in  which 
"  lip-reading  "  is  taught,  that  he  considers  it  useless  to  en- 
deavor to  train  to  this  interpretation  of  the  movements  of 
speech  any  one  who  is  only  partially  deaf,  as  the  distrac- 
tion of  the  attention  by  the  effort  to  hear  what  is  spoken 
prevents  that  concentration  of  it  on  the  face  of  the  speaker 
which  is  requisite  for  the  visual  recognition  of  the  words  he 
utters.  You  must  all  be  familiar  with  cases  of  the  same 
kind,  though  differing  in  degree,  which  show  how  much  our 
mental  receptivity  of  any  particular  sensation  or  class  of 
sensations  depends  upon  the  attention  which  we  give  to  it ; 


and  my  next  point  is  the  power  we  possess  of  determinately 
selecting,  between  two  or  more  concurrent  sensory  impres- 
sions, what  we  shall  allow  to  enter  our  minds,  so  as  to  be- 
come the  basis  of  higher  mental  operations,  and  what  we 
shall  more  or  less  completely  exclude.  I  am  particularly 
desirous  of  impressing  this  point  upon  you,  because  in  the 
two  remaining  lectures  I  shall  have  frequent  occasion  to 
advert  to  it. 

I  have  again  to  refer  you,  by  way  of  illustration,  to  a 
familiar  experience — the  way  in  which  we  can  distract  our 
attention  from  one  class  of  sensory  impressions  by  deter- 
minately  attending  to  another,  the  intensification  of  the 
latter  being  accompanied  by  a  corresponding  abatement  in 
the  former.  And  this  is  equally  true  of  the  impressions 
made  on  our  sensorium  by  external  objects,  and  of  those 
which  arise  from  our  purely  subjective  thoughts  and  feel- 
ings. Not  only  can  we  select  between  two  kinds  of  im- 
pressions received  (it  may  be)  through  different  senses,  or 
between  two  different  trains  of  thought,  but  we  can  select 
between  a  train  of  thought  and  a  series  of  sensory  impres- 
sions. And  the  precise  analogy  between  these  three  cases 
appears  to  me  to  afford  a  strong  argument  in  favor  of  the 
view  I  have  several  times  brought  before  you  of  the  unity 
of  the  sensorium — the  central  organ  which  receives  on  its 
outer  side  impressions  from  the  nerves  of  the  external 
senses,  and  translates  these  into  consciousness,  receiving, 
also,  from  its  inner  side  the  impressions  of  cerebral  change 
brought  to  it  by  the  "  nerves  of  the  internal  senses,"  and 
translating  these,  also,  into  states  of  consciousness.  The 
selection  between  two  different  sets  of  sensory  impressions, 
so  that  one  is  received  while  another  is  shut  out,  is  what 
every  microscopist  does  who  has  trained  himself,  when 
looking  through  the  microscope  with  one  eye,  tcr  keep  the 
other  eye  open — a  great  saving  of  fatigue.  Some  persons 
never  acquire  this  power,  but  I  never  myself  have  had  any 
difficulty  in  it.  I  become  perfectly  insensible  to  impressions 
made  on  my  left  eye  when  I  am  using  my  right  in  looking 
through  the  lens  of  a  single  microscope,  or  the  single  body 
of  a  compound  microscope.  Some  persons  find  it  neces- 
sary to  put  a  screen  of  some  kind  before  the  left  eye,  in 
order  to  allow  it  to  be  kept  open  (which,  when  microscopic 
observation  is  continued  for  some  hours,  is  an  absolute 
necessity  for  the  avoidance  of  disagreeable  and  distracting 
muscular  strain)  without  receiving  visual  impressions  from 
objects  within  its  range,  which  would  interfere  with  the 
microscopic  image  formed  by  the  right  eye.  But  I  scarcely 
ever  find  the  need  of  this ;  and  I  believe  that  most  observ- 
ers who  have  worked  much  with  a  single  eye  would  say 
the  same.  If  a  very  bright  object  lies  in  the  field  of  the 
left  eye,  its  image  may  force  itself  on  one's  recognition ; 
but  objects  which  do  not  thus  attract  notice  come  by  habit 
to  be  so  completely  unregarded  that  we  may  truly  say 
that  they  are  not  seen  by  the  mental  eye,  though  their  pic- 
tures are  formed  on  that  of  the  body,  and  the  impressions 
of  them  are  transmitted  to  the  sensorium,  just  as  in  the 
case  of  the  somnambulist. 

There  are  cases,  again,  which  I  doubt  not  are  very 
familiar  to  you,  in  which  we  can  withdraw  ourselves,  as  it 
were,  from  even  gevere  physical  pain  by  determinately  fix- 
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ing  our  attention  upon  something  else — either  external 
objects  or  internal  trains  of  thought.  A  very  admirable 
example  of  that  kind  was  presented  not  long  sinee  by  a  well- 
known  jjhysician  of  this  city,  Dr.  Edward  11.  Clarke,  with 
whose  case  1  have  become  acquainted  through  my  friend 
Dr.  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes,  who  wrote  a  charming  little 
notice  of  him  affixed  to  the  work  on  "  Visions,"  whicli  has 
been  published  since  his  death.  The  fatal  malady  from 
which  he  suffered  during  the  latter  months  of  his  life  pro- 
duced the  most  agonizing  pain ;  and  yet  he  could  deter- 
minately  withdraw  his  consciousness  (so  to  speak)  from  that 
pain  by  fixing  it  upon  anotiier  object,  that  object  being  the 
working  out  of  his  own  neutral  train  of  thought  in  the 
composition  of  this  book.*  This  is  well  known  to  have 
been  the  case,  also,  with  regard  to  Sir  AValter  Scott,  who, 
during  a  very  severe  and  painful  illness,  dictated  the  "Bride 
of  Larnraermoor."  And  the  most  remarkable  fact  about 
its  composition  was  that,  after  his  recovery,  he  entirely  for- 
got all  that  he  had  done,  the  book,  on  its  publication, 
coming  to  him  as  an  entirely  new  work,  with  which  he  had 
had  nothing  whatever  to  do.  lie  only  remembered  the 
general  outline  of  the  story  upon  which  he  had  composed 
his  novel ;  this  he  had  heard  in  early  life,  and  it  remained 
with  him ;  but  of  the  working-up  of  this  story  into  the 
novel,  while  he  lay  on  his  sofa  contending  with  paroxysms 
of  agony,  he  had  no  recollection.  Thus,  in  the  case  of 
Walter  Scott,  as  in  that  of  Dr.  V..  U.  Clarke,  we  see  the 
effect  of  determined  fixation  of  the  attention  upon  a  train 
of  ideas  in  mastering  physical  pain.  And  1  shall  give  you 
another  most  remarkable  example  of  the  same  thing  in 
the  case  of  Robert  Hall,  one  of  the  most  celebrated  preach- 
ers of  my  early  years,  of  whom  I  suppose  most  of  you 
have  heard.  He  used  to  go  into  the  pulpit  suffering  the 
most  agonizing  pain,  which  was  found,  after  his  death,  to 
have  resulted  from  a  large  calculus  in  his  kidney,  with  pro- 
jecting points,  the  terrible  suffering  produced  by  which 
every  medical  man  will  at  once  appreciate ;  and  was  obliged 
habitually  to  take  some  of  the  largest  doses  of  opium  that 
were  ever  administered  in  order  to  keep  this  under  at  all. 
But  from  the  moment  he  began  his  extempore  sermon  (the 
introductory  service  having  been  performed  by  his  colleague) 
he  seemed  utterly  unconscious  of  it.  During  the  later  por- 
tion of  his  life,  which  was  passed  in  Bristol,  I  was  often 
his  hearer,  and,  like  every  one  else,  was  most  deeply  inter- 
ested in  his  discourses,  while  at  times  quite  carried  away  by 
the  torrent  of  his  eloquence.  I  was  assured  by  eye-wit- 
nesses that  when  he  went  down  into  the  vestry  he  would 
sometimes  roll  on  the  floor  in  agony,  though  during  his 
pulpit  address  he  had  ceased  altogether  to  feel  pain. 

Now,  some  physicians,  not  physiologists,  tell  us  that  he 
nuist  have  felt  the  pain,  but  did  not  remember  it.  But  he 
can  not  be  said  to  have  felt  it  while  he  was  utterly  uncon- 
scious cif  it,  his  mind  being  exclusively  engaged  iu  develop- 

*  Having  had  the  opportunity  of  carefully  perusing  Dr.  Clarke's 
treatise,  subsoquciuly  to  this  mention  of  it,  I  have  pleasure  in  recom- 
MeudiBg  it  to  all  who  are  interested  in  this  iiuiuiry,  as,  in  niv  judg- 
ment, a  sound  and  well-digested  exposition  of  its  subject,  which  must 
have  been  well  thought  out  by  its  able  author  while  hii  intellect  was 
yet  in  its  lull  vigor. 


ing  and  uttering  his  train  of  religious  thought.  He  could 
keep  the  part  of  the  sensorium  in  connection  with  his  cere- 
brum in  a  state  of  activity  so  exalted  that  it  would  with- 
draw the  activity  from  the  other  part  in  connection  with 
the  nerves  of  sense — a  state  which  I  do  not  think  any  physi- 
ologist need  now  have  any  great  difficulty  in  accounting 
for,  in  the  light  which  the  "  vaso-motor  "  physiology  of  the 
present  day  throws  upon  differences  in  the  amount  of  blood 
supplied  to  the  two  parts.  For  the  larger  supply  of  oxy- 
genated blood  and  the  greater  actirity  of  physical  change 
in  what  may  be  designated  as  the  upper  or  cerebral  aspect 
of  the  sensorium  would  simply  diminish  the  supply  of 
blood,  and  reduce  the  physical  activity  of  the  lower  por- 
tion— that  in  direct  connection  with  the  nerves  of  external 
sensation. 

I  have  lastly  to  speak  of  the  intellectual  act  of  percep- 
tion ;  and  with  this  I  shall  associate,  as  our  time  is  limited, 
something  that  goes  rather  higher  than  perception — what 
we  call  "  common  sense."  Our  perceptions  are  the  mental 
judgments  which  we  pass  upon  the  materials  furnished  by 
our  sensations.  These  judgments  may  relate  simply  to  the 
nature  of  the  external  object  which  calls  forth  our  sensa- 
tional consciousness.  Thus,  I  have  a  number  of  sensations 
connected  with  an  orange.  I  recognize  its  form  and  color, 
and  the  character  of  its  surface,  as  made  known  to  me  by 
my  sight;  and  then  I  have  other  remembered  sensations  of 
its  aspect  when  cut  open,  of  its  fragrant  smell,  and  its  pleas- 
ant taste,  all  of  which  are  embodied  in  my  conception  of  an 
orange.  And  the  recognition  of  the  object,  as  distinct  from 
my  own  consciousness  of  the  sensorial  change  excited  by  its 
presence,  is  what  we  mean  by  perception. 

Now,  as  the  first  element  in  all  perception  is  the  recog- 
nition of  the  externality  of  the  object,  of  the  presence  of 
something  that  is  outside  ourselves,  we  are  brought  into 
contact  with  a  question  which  (as  you  must  all  know)  has 
been  debated  by  philosophers  from  the  beginning  of  philo- 
sophical thought,  namely,  the  reason  why  we  thus  project 
our  consciousness,  as  it  were,  into  the  outside  world,  and 
the  basis  of  our  conviction  that  there  is  an  outside  world. 
All  of  you  who  have  read  Berkeley,  and  studied  him  as  he 
ought  to  be  studied,  will  be  aware  that  Berkeley  traced 
everything  back  to  our  own  subjectivity — that  is,  to  each 
individual's  recognition  of  changes  in  his  own  states  of  con- 
sciousness. And,  in  regard  to  this  point,  I  believe  that 
every  scientific  psychologist  of  the  present  time  is  a  follower 
of  Berkeley.  But  when  we  further  inquire,  as  metaphysi- 
cians do,  why  we  infer  the  existence  of  objects  external  to 
ourselves  from  changes  within  ourselves,  we  find  logical 
proof  altogether  wanting,  every  philosopher  being  able  to 
pick  a  hole  in  every  other  pliilosopher's  train  of  reasoning. 
My  own  conviction  is  that  we  believe  in  an  external  world 
simply  because  we  can  not  help  it,  the  conviction  being 
forced  upon  us  by  the  automatic  work  of  the  Ego  in  the 
combination  of  a  vast  number  of  different  experiences,  every 
one  of  which  suggests  the  conclusion,  while  the  concurrence 
of  all  forces  this  conclusion  upon  the  mind  as  an  unmistak- 
able conviction.  And  this  seeuis  to  me  to  be  the  basis  of 
the  distinction  between  that  purely  subjective  state  which 
we  call  dreaming  and  the  stat«  of  ordinary  consciousness 
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in  which  we  recognize  the  reality  of  an  external  world.  It 
is  the  belief  of  some  psychologists  that  there  is  so  little 
fundamental  diflference  between  those  two  states  that,  in  an 
early  stage  of  intellectual  development,  man  is  liable  to  con- 
fuse his  dreams  with  his  waking  states.  I  am  myself  per- 
fectly willing  to  admit  the  possibility  of  this,  because  I 
think  we  have  all  an  occasional  tendency  to  confuse  our 
dreams  with  our  waking  states,  when  our  dreams  consist  of 
successions  of  ideas  that  might  have  had  a  foundation  in 
reality.  Although,  as  a  general  fact,  our  dreams  are  exceed- 
ingly incoherent,  and  rapidly  fade  from  the  memory,  yet 
we  are  sometimes  vividly  conscious  during  sleep  of  ideas 
which  have  an  unusual  vraiseinhlance  and  consistency ;  and 
when  these  reproduce  themselves  in  our  waking  state — a 
few  days  afterward,  it  may  be — we  say,  "  Did  I  hear  such 
and  such  a  thing,  or  did  I  dream  it  ? "  It  is  only  when  our 
dreams  are  thus  consistent  with  our  every-day  experience 
that  we  have  any  difficulty  in  distinguishing  them  from  our 
waking  consciousness.  Their  unreality  is  generally  made 
apparent  to  us  on  waking  by  their  marked  inconsistency 
with  assured  facts ;  as,  for  example,  when  we  have  been 
talking  (as  we  thought)  with  persons  whom  we  know  to 
have  been  long  dead.  As  Tennyson  has  said,  "  Dreams  are 
true  while  they  last ;  "  it  is  when  we  awake  to  the  realities 
of  the  world  that  their  unreality  is  made  obvious  to  us — 
our  disposition  to  believe  in  our  own  states  of  consciousness 
being  here  negatived  by  being  brought  to  the  test  of  our 
surest  convictions.  Our  disposition  to  believe  in  the  real- 
ity of  an  external  world,  on  the  other  hand,  is  receiving 
constant  confirmation  from  so  great  a  number  and  variety  of 
experiences  that  we  regard  the  denial  of  it  as  an  affront  to 
our  "  common  sense." 

Now,  an  analysis  of  this  and  other  deliverances  of  that 
"  common  sense  "  upon  which  a  great  part  of  our  every-day 
conduct  is  based,  has  led  me  to  regard  it  as  the  integration 
of  a  vast  number  of  separate  experiences,  effected  by  the 
automatic  action  of  that  elementary  intellectual  apparatus 
(if  I  may  so  express  myself)  which  is  common  to  every  in- 
dividual. And  I  shall  endeavor  to  make  my  meaning  clear 
to  you  by  an  illustration  derived  from  a  very  remarkable 
machine  which  my  friend  Sir  William  Thomson,  of  Glas- 
gow, has  devised  for  the  calculation  of  tides.  Every  one 
knows  that  the  rise  and  fall  of  the  tides  depends  essentially 
upon  the  attraction  of  the  sun  and  the  moon  ;  and  that 
these  differ,  both  relatively  and  absolutely,  according  to  the 
period  of  the  lunation.  Thus,  at  new  and  full  moon,  the 
two  attractions  concur,  and  we  have  spring  tides,  while 
at  the  quarters  they  are  opposed,  and  we  have  neap  tides. 
So,  the  orbit  of  the  moon  being  elliptical,  when  she  is  near- 
est the  earth  (or  in  perigee)  her  attraction  is  stronger  than 
it  is  when  she  is  at  her  greatest  distance  from  the  earth  (or 
in  apogee).  Again,  as  the  earth's  orbit  also  is  elliptical,  the 
sun's  attraction  is  greater  at  the  earth's  least  distance  from 
it  (perihelion)  than  it  is  at  her  greatest  distance  (aphelion). 
There  are  several  other  inequalities  in  solar  and  lunar  at- 
traction and  motion,  which  have  a  constant  regular  opera- 
tion that  is  capable  of  being  calculated  for  any  particular 
place.  And,  besides  all  these,  there  are  other  factors  arising 
out  of  the  local  conditions  of  the  place.    Altogether,  I  think 


there  are  as  many  as  eleven  different  variables,  every  one  of 
which  has  to  be  taken  into  account,  in  combination  with  all 
the  rest,  if  you  would  calculate  the  rise  and  fall  of  the  tide 
and  the  time  of  high  water  for  any  particular  place.  Now, 
Sir  William  Thomson  has  constructed  a  most  ingenious  ma- 
chine,  which  works  out  this  resultant  automatically,  when 
adjusted  in  the  first  instance  for  the  special  peculiarities  of 
the  locality ;  so  that  when  these  adjustments  have  been 
made,  and  the  machine  is  put  in  action  by  turning  a  handle, 
the  required  time-table  is  evolved  by  it,  as  the  general  re- 
sultant of  the  whole  series  of  independent  factors. 

Now,  this  is  what  I  think  that  the  automatic  action  of 
our  cerebrum  is  constantly  doing  for  us — integrating,  as  it 
were,  all  our  diversified  experiences  in  one  resultant,  which 
impresses  us  with  the  conviction  of  its  certainty,  in  virtue  of 
its  complete  consistency,  not  only  with  the  whole  aggregate 
of  our  remembered  experiences,  but  with  every  new  experi- 
ence as  it  arises,  so  as  to  leave  no  loop-hole  for  doubt  or 
hesitation.  For  example,  I  might  put  the  question  to  my- 
self, "  How  do  I  know  that  I  am  not  in  a  dream  at  this  very 
moment?"  I  have  often  dreamed  of  lecturing;  and  if 
I  have  been  about  to  begin  a  new  course  of  lectures,  about 
which  I  have  been  a  little  nervous,  I  have  not  unfrequently 
dreamed  that  I  had  overslept  myself,  and  have  been  too  late 
for  my  lecture,  and  that  some  very  unpleasant  consequences 
had  followed.  But  while  the  objective  reality  of  these  con- 
ceptions has  been  disproved  by  their  inconsistency  with  my 
waking  consciousness,  every  impression  made  upon  my  con- 
sciousness in  connection  with  this  course  of  lectures  fits  into 
every  other  impression ;  there  is  a  perfect  congruity  and 
harmony  in  the  whole  series  of  those  impressions ;  and, 
therefore,  I  feel  perfectly  satisfied  that  I  am  not  under  any 
delusion  in  the  matter. 

I  have  no  hesitation,  then,  in  basing  my  conviction  of 
the  reality  of  an  external  world  upon  the  general  accordance 
of  my  sense-experiences,  each  of  these  affections  of  my  con- 
sciousness suggesting  to  me  an  external  or  objective  cause 
for  it,  and  my  visual  sense  in  particular  projecting  the  object 
into  outer  space,  just  as  my  tactile  sense  makes  me  locate 
an  impression  received  through  it  in  my  finger-ends,  and 
attribute  it  to  some  object  in  contact  with  them.  And  this 
conviction  is  not  weakened  by  the  knowledge  that  any 
individual  experience  may  be  interpreted  wrongly,  visual 
images,  for  instance,  occasionally  presenting  themselves 
without  any  object  answering  to  them,  and  tactile  impres- 
sions being  felt  after  the  loss  of  the  limb  to  which  they  are 
referred.  For  in  each  of  these  cases  the  objective  wrj.reality 
is  at  once  proved,  and  the  correction  supplied,  by  that  very 
comparison  of  experiences  in  whose  results,  when  accordant, 
we  seem  fully  justified  in  placing  implicit  confidence.  For, 
when  we  try  to  grasp  the  spectral  figures  which  our  diseased 
brain  has  conjured  up,  we  find  them  to  consist  of  shadow 
without  substance;  and,  when  a  man  who  has  suffered  am- 
putation looks  for  the  hand  whose  fingers  he  seems  to  him- 
self to  be  moving,  he  becomes  sadly  conscious  of  his  loss. 

Every  metaphysical  system  which  bases  the  argument 
for  the  reality  of  an  external  world  upon  the  necessity  of  so 
interpreting  any  single  sense-impression,  seems  to  me  open 
to  the  very  obvious  physiological  objection  that  this  sense- 
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impression  may  be  purely  subjective.  But,  on  the  other 
hand,  I  hold  that  we  are  under  the  absolute  necessity,  in 
virtue  of  the  original  constitution  of  our  minds,  of  so  inter- 
prctintr  that  integrated  resultant  of  all  our  sense-experiences, 
which  is  worked  out  for  us  automatically  by  our  cerebral, 
or,  as  some  may  prefer  to  call  it,  our  mental  mechanism. 

I  must  postpone  until  the  next  lecture  the  evidence  of 
this  integrating  action  that  may  be  drawn  from  that  co-ordi- 
nation of  our  visual  and  tactile  sensations,  on  which  we  depend 
for  our  recognition  of  solid  form,  confining  myself,  at  j)ri's- 
ent,  to  the  remark  that  here  again  each  sense  corrects  and 
checks  the  other.  A  well-painted  "scene,"  viewed  from  a 
distance,  may  give  an  entirely  false  conception  of  the  rela- 
tive positions  of  the  objects  it  represents,  while  no  hand- 
ling of  any  object  by  a  person  born  blind  will  give  him  a 
true  conception  of  the  form  of  that  object  as  seen  by  him 
when  he  first  acquires  visual  power.  And  I  shall  bring  the 
present  lecture  to  a  close  by  giving  you  a  curious  instance 
in  which  a  perceptive  judgment,  based  on  visual  experience 
alone,  is  proved  to  be  altogether  false  by  bringing  it  to  the 
test  of  comparative  experience. 

I  place  before  yo\i  these  two  pieces  of  card,  one  above 
the  other ;  and  I  think  that  if  I  were  to  ask  any  one  who 
sees  them  to  say,  "  off-hand,"  which  of  them  is  the  larger, 
he  (or  she)  would  unhesitatingly  reply,  "  The  lower  one." 
If  you  do  not  take  time  for  consideration,  but  judge  by 
your  first  impression,  I  believe  that  you  would  all  agree  in 
this  verdict.  But  I  now  take  up  the  lower  card  and  place 
it  above  that  which  was  previously  the  higher;  and  you 
then  see  tliat  it  looks  just  as  much  smaller  than  the  other 
as  it  previously  looked  larger.  I  now  lay  the  one  upon  the 
other,  and  you  see  that  they  are  of  exactly  the  same  size. 
The  illusion  is  so  complete  as  almost  to  suggest  jugglery ; 
but  you  may  readily  test  it  for  yourself  by  drawing  the 
figures  with  a  pair  of  compasses  and  a  ruler,  and  then  cut- 
ting it  out  in  duplicate. 

It  is  easy  to  see,  on  a  little  consideration,  that  our  erro- 
neous prima  facie  interpretation  has  been  suggested  by  the 
convergence  of  the  two  lateral  borders ;  so  that  those  of  the 
upper  card,  when  mentally  prolonged  downward,  fall  much 
within  those  of  the  lower.  If  these  lateral  borders  be  made 
vertical,  the  equality  of  the  two  cards  becomes  at  once  ap- 
parent, as  it  does  when  you  direct  your  attention  to  the 
fact  that  the  higher  and  lower  corners  of  the  upper  card, 
respectively,  lie  vertically  above  the  higher  and  lower  corners 
of  the  under  one. 

Now,  this  simple  case  of  perceptive  illusion  appears  to 
me  an  extremely  valuable  one,  as  showing  how  easily  we 
may  be  misled  in  the  interpretation  of  our  sensations  by 
suggestive  promptings  that  operate  through  our  automatic 
mechanism.  Such  suggestions  as  I  shall  show  you  in  the 
next  lecture  exercise  a  very  curious  disturbing  influence  on 
our  appreciations  of  the  size  and  distance  of  objects  not 
near  enough  to  be  apprehended  by  the  touch ;  and  when 
we  pass  into  that  higher  region,  in  which  our  ideas  arc  asso- 
ciated with  states  of  feeling  that  give  them  an  emotional 
character,  we  shall  find  that,  in  order  to  prevent  oui-selvcs 
from  being  led  astray  by  them,  it  is  continually  necessary 
to  keep  our  automatism  in  order  by  a  comparison  of  experi- 


ences, and  to  direct  our  course  of  thought  and  feeling  by 
that  selective  attention  upon  which  I  have  dwelt  so  much 

this  evcninc'. 
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All  writers  on  hay  fever,  with  a  marked  unanimity, 
agree  that  it  is  a  most  singular  disease,  that  its  cause  is  un- 
certain, that  its  pathology  is  unknown,  and  its  treatment 
most  unsatisfactory. 

This  absence  of  definite  knowledge  concerning  it  has 
arisen,  not  from  lack  of  patient,  careful,  and  close  observa- 
tion to  determine  its  causes,  but  from  the  fact  that  these 
causes  have  been  studied  independently,  that  their  relations 
to  the  tissue  in  the  nasal  passages,  which  is  the  part  espe- 
cially affected  in  this  disease,  have  not  been  taken  into  con- 
sideration, and  that  the  conditions  in  this  tissue  which  ren- 
der it  susceptible  to  these  influences  have  been  entirely 
overlooked. 

This  fact  is  especially  significant,  for,  in  the  examination 
of  the  various  and  more  or  less  elaborate  works  on  hay  fe- 
ver, we  find  no  mention  of  any  examination  into  the  objec- 
tive condition  of  the  nasal  passages,  nor  of  any  investigation 
as  to  the  existence  of  any  localized  diseased  condition  which 
may  predispose  to  the  affection. 

This  is  made  more  conspicuous  when  we  consider  the 
amount  of  labor  expended  during  the  past  few  years  by  the 
many  hard  workers,  who  have  been  carefully  investiga- 
ting the  conditions  of  the  tissue  of  the  nasal  cavity  to  dis- 
cover the  cause  and  means  of  cure  of  chronic  nasal  catarrh. 

These  investigations  have  revealed  that  the  cause  of 
nearly  all  of  the  most  obstinate  forms  of  nasal  diseases, 
which  have  been  considered  incurable,  can  be  removed,  and 
the  diseases  more  or  less  effectually  and  permanently  cured. 

These  studies  have  also  shown  the  nose  to  be  a  very  im- 
portant organ  for  maintaining  in  a  normal  condition  all  the 
organs  with  which  it  communicates,  and  have  revealed  re- 
lations existing  between  diseases  of  the  nasal  cavities  and 
disorders  of  other  and  sometimes  distant  organs,  which  were 
before  unsuspected. 

As  a  further  result  of  these  investigations,  it  is  clearly 
demonstrable  that  the  special  cause  for  hay  fever  does  not 
alone  reside  in  a  special  peculiarity  of  a  special  irritant 
which  affects  certain  individu.ils  in  a  peculiar  manner,  but 
in  a  special  susceptibility  of  the  tissue  of  the  nasal  p.Tssagcs 
of  some  individuals  to  be  irrit.ited  by  these  substances  when 
brought  in  contact  with  it;  that  this  susceptibility  of  this 
tissue  is  occasioned  by  disease,  either  latent  or  active  ;  that 
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the  removal  of  this  diseased  tissue  will  remove  the  suscepti- 
bility to  irritation  by  these  substances ;  and  that  the  train 
of  symptoms  which  appear  to  be  more  or  less  of  a  constitu- 
tional nature,  producing  the  asthmatic  and  nervous  symp- 
toms (which  have  led  to  the  classification  of  the  affection  as 
a  neurosis),  is  but  the  result  of  the  irritation  of  the  Schnei- 
derian  mucous  membrane,  which  is  reflected  to  other  parts 
and  organs  through  the  agency  of  the  sympathetic  nervous 
system,  causing  irritation  in  these  organs,  which  is  aug- 
mented by  the  consequent  obstruction  to  nasal  respiration 
during  the  attack. 

In  the  attempt  to  discover  the  cause  and  to  explain  the 
pathology  of  this  affection,  variously  called  hay  fever,  hay 
asthma,  grass  asthma,  rose  cold,  June  cold,  peach  cold,  rag- 
weed fever,  pollea  fever  or  pollen  catarrh,  catarrhus  oestivus 
(or  summer  catarrh),  autumnal  catarrh,  etc.,  three  theories 
have  been  brought  forward  to  explain  its  phenomena : 

1st.  That  it  is  caused  by  the  pollen  of  certain  plants 
and  grasses  floating  in  the  atmosphere,  which,  being  inhaled 
into  the  nasal  passages,  produces  in  them  a  special  irrita- 
tion, which  excites  more  or  less  systemic  disturbance  in 
other  organs. 

2d.  That  it  is  caused  by  the  lodgment  or  development 
in  the  nasal  passages  of  vibrios  or  minute  organisms  which 
induce  the  attendant  symptoms. 

3d.  That  it  is  a  functional  disease  of  the  nervous  sys- 
tem, a  neurosis. 

Hay  fever  has  also  been  attributed  to  the  influence  of 
heat  and  light,  and  to  the  odor  of  certain  animals  and  plants. 
The  first,  or  pollen  theory,  originated  with  the  laity  in 
England  in  1819.  They  observed  that  their  annual  attack 
of  this  affection  was  coincident  with  the  ripening  of  grasses 
and  the  mowing  of  hay,  and  therefore  attributed  it  to  the 
inhalation  of  the  pollen  given  off  from  the  ripened  grasses. 
Thus  arose  the  terms  hay  fever  and  hay  asthma.  This  the- 
ory is  the  one  generally  held  at  the  present  time,  and  it  is 
supported  by  the  largest  number  of  experimental  observa- 
tions. 

The  second  theory  originated  with  Helmholtz,  in  1868, 
by  his  discovering  in  the  secretions  from  his  own  nose  vi- 
brios or  minute  organisms,  to  which  he  ascribed  his  hay 
fever,  for  the  reason  that  they  could  not  be  found  in  the 
secretions  from  his  nose  when  free  from  the  disease.  In  his 
letter  communicating  his  discovery  to  Professor  Binz,  who 
first  made  it  public  (Virchow's  "Archives,"  vol.  xlvi.,  p. 
100),  Helmholtz  himself  does  not  charge  them  with  being 
the  cause,  but  only  with  increasing  the  irritation. 

In  1873  Dr.  Salisbury  ("Infusorial  Catarrh  and  Asth- 
ma") discovered  an  animalcular  organism  which  he  called 
the  asthmatos  ciliaris,  and  to  which  he  attributed  the  hay 
fever.  This  parasite  is  said  to  inhabit  stagnant  and  run- 
ning water,  and  to  be  developed  in  fermenting  organic  mat- 
ter. 

This  animalcular  theory  has  had  many  advocates,  largely 
owing  to  the  encouragement  which  it  has  received  from  the 
believers  in  the  germ  theory  of  disease ;  but  as  yet  it  has 
not  been  confirmed  by  other  scientific  and  careful  observers. 
The  third  theory,  that  it  is  a  functional  disease  of  the 
nervous  system,  was  brought  forward  mainly  by  the   late 


Dr.  Beard,  of  New  York,  in  his  work  on  "  Hay  Fever." 
(New  York,  1876.) 

In  ascribing  the  cause  of  the  disease  to  the  nervous  sys- 
tem to  explain  the  nervous  phenomena  which  so  frequently 
accompanied  it.  Dr.  Beard  evidently  mistook  the  effect  for 
the  cause,  since  all  these  symptoms  can  be  much  more  satis- 
factorily explained  as  arising  by  reflex  irritation  from  the 
local  affection  in  the  manner  already  referred  to. 

A  constitutional  cause  seems  quite  incapable  of  being 
the  explanation  of  the  annual  recurrence  of  the  disease  at  a 
definite  season,  and  often  at  a  definite  day  or  hour,  in  per- 
sons in  undoubted  health  and  entirely  free  from  all  possible 
trace  of  nervous  disorders  during  the  remainder  of  the  year. 

The  dependence  of  this  affection  upon  the  presence  of 
pollen  and  other  irritating  substances  floating  in  the  atmos- 
phere has  been,  by  the  most  careful  researches,  conclusively 
established. 

Dr.  Blakeley,  in  his  elaborate  researches,  found  that  dur- 
ing the  summer  months  the  atmosphere  of  certain  localities, 
often  to  the  height  of  from  1,000  to  1,500  feet,  contains 
pollen  grains  in  varying  quantities,  and  that  a  small  portion 
of  this  substance,  even  less  than  -j-J-j^  of  a  grain  in  weight, 
if  directly  applied  to  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  nose  of 
certain  individuals,  causes,  within  five  minutes,  occlusion  of 
the  nasal  passages,  with  sneezing  and  lachrymation.  This 
irritating  effect  is  possessed  by  the  pollen  of  all  plants,  but 
more  especially  by  that  of  the  Graminaceae.  ("  Hay  Fever," 
Manchester,  1880,  second  edition.) 

The  action  of  pollen  upon  the  raucous  membrane  is  ex- 
plained by  Berkart  ("  Asthma :  its  Pathology  and  Treat- 
ment," London,  1878,  p.  146)  in  its  behavior  upon  contact 
with  water  vapor  and  also  with  mucus,  according  to  the  ob- 
servations of  Liihe. 

Under  the  microscope,  pollen  appears  as  a  simple  cell, 
with  granular  contents  and  a  cell-wall,  consisting  of  an  outer 
and  an  inner  membrane.  The  extine  is  coated  with  an  oleo- 
resin  of  a  rich  amber  color,  or  at  times  a  pale  straw  color, 
and  contains  several  slits  or  pores,  across  which  the  inline 
is  stretched  so  as  to  impede  the  escape  of  the  granular 
matter.  It  does  not  appear  that  the  oleo-resin  has  any  spe- 
cific action  beyond  enabling  the  grains  to  adhere  to  objects 
to  which  they  may  approach.  On  the  addition  of  fiuid,  the 
cell  is  distended ;  the  inner  membrane  projects  through  the 
slits  of  the  outer  in  the  shape  of  small  mastoid  processes,  to 
which  the  granules  are  attached.  A  further  distension 
causes  the  membrane  to  burst,  and  the  granular  contents 
are,  with  considerable  force,  ejaculated  into  the  surrounding 
fluid.  These  granules  irritate  the  mucous  membrane,  espe- 
cially the  mucous  glands,  and  reappear  finally  in  the  sputa, 
resembling  zoogliea  masses. 

It  has  been  shown  by  Dr.  Beard  that  the  pollen  of 
plants  is  by  no  means  the  only  cause  for  these  symptoms 
termed  hay  fever. 

The  most  common  cause  has  been  shown  by  Dr.  Beard 
to  be  dust  in  its  various  forms.  In  the  200  replies  which 
he  received  to  his  letter  of  inquiry,  coming  mostly  from  the 
laity  and  which  formed  the  basis  for  his  book  on  "  Hay 
Fever,"  dust  (indoor  and  outdoor)  is  given  as  a  cause  104 
times,  while  hay  (dried  or  fresh)  but  38  times,  flowers  31, 
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smoke  27,  dampness  29,  chills  25,  cinders  23,  brimstone 
matclies  23,  gas  23,  fruit  22,  cold  winds  19,  drafts  of  air  16, 
perfumes  13,  roses  5,  etc.,  enumerating  in  all  30  different 
causes. 

To  account  for  the  preponderance  of  instances  in  which 
the  individuals  ascribed  the  cause  of  their  attacks  to  dust, 
as  stated  by  Dr.  Beard,  Dr.  Blakeley  says  it  should  not  be 
overlooked  that  nearly  all  forms  of  dust,  during  the  hay- 
fever  season,  are  more  or  less  loaded  with  various  kinds  of 
pollen,  as  an  examination  of  the  dust  will  readily  show. 

Thus,  we  see  that  with  these  numerous  and  widely  diver- 
sified causes  we  would  be  led  to  look  to  the  parts  affected 
for  the  explanation  of  the  phenomena  to  discover  why  the 
inhalation  of  this  diversified  "  invisible  nastiness"  (as  Tyn- 
dall  very  appropriately  terms  it)  should  so  often  produce 
this  common  result. 

Those  who  still  believe  in  the  nervous  origin  of  the  dis- 
ease will  ask :  If  the  affection  be  due  to  a  local  cause,  how 
is  it  that  it  will  appear  in. persons  each  year  on  exactly  the 
same  day,  and  even  at  the  same  hour  ?  These  individuals 
are  undoubtedly  affected  by  the  pollen  of  certain  plants,  and 
the  precision  with  which  some  plants  ripen  annually  all 
botanists  know.  This  is  also  shown  by  the  fact  tliat  on 
removal  of  the  individual  to  a  seaport  or  to  a  mountainous 
region,  or  to  any  other  locality  where  the  pollen  of  these 
plants  is  not  found,  he  remains  entirely  exempt. 

Accepting  the  local  irritant  theory  as  the  true  or  only 
satisfactory  one,  we  will  briefly  endeavor  to  show,  anatomic- 
ally and  pathologically,  how  the  train  of  symptoms — as, 
turgescence  of  the  nasal  mucous  membrane,  lachrymation, 
sneezing,  asthma,  etc. — follows  as  a  result  of  those  irritating 
substances  lodging  in  the  nasal  passages. 

Covering  the  inferior  turbinated  bones  and  the  lower 
part  of  the  septum  there  is  a  highly  vascular  erectile  tissue 
analogous  to  the  cavernous  tissue  of  the  genital  organs,  to 
which  Professor  Bigelow,  of  Boston,  has  given  the  name  of 
turbinated  corpora  cavernosa.  ("  Boston  Medical  and  Sur- 
gical Journal,"  April  29,  1875,  vol.  xcii,  p.  489.) 

This  vascular  erectile  tissue  is  directly  under  the  control 
of  the  vaso-raotor  nerves,  and  is  exceedingly  sensitive  to 
impressions  applied  not  only  locally  to  the  part,  but  to 
other  portions  of  the  bod3^  Often  it  may  be  noticed  that  a 
draft  of  cold  air  striking  another  portion  of  the  body  will 
cause  this  tissue  to  become  engorged  sufficiently  to  occlude 
one  or  sometimes  both  nostrils,  and  it  is  the  involvement 
of  this  tissue  which  causes  the  distressing  sensations  arising 
from  a  cold  in  the  head. 

Sometimes  slight  disease  or  hypertrophy  of  this  tissue, 
and  not  sufJicient  to  give  the  patient  any  special  annoyance, 
will  increase  its  susceptibility  to  irritation  to  a  marked  de- 
gree, and  it  is  the  irritation  reflected  from  this  tissue, 
through  the  sympathetic  nerves  to  other  parts  and  organs, 
which,  as  I  shall  endeavor  to  show,  is  the  exeitor  of  the 
varied  and  distressing  symptoms  complained  of  by  hay-fever 
sufferers. 

It  is  proved  by  experiments  on  animals  that  violent  irri- 
tation of  the  Schneiderian  mucous  membrane  will  induce, 
through  the  sympathetic  nerves,  congestion  and  irritation 
in  the  larynx  and  lungs  similar,  though  in  a  less  degree,  to 
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the  derangements  induced  in  the  lungs  by  irritation  of  the 
larynx. 

The  most  recent  investigations  of  the  sympathetic  nerve- 
centers  show  that  they  possess  in  a  marked  degree  a  cor- 
relating function  between  near  and  distant  organ.s. 

This  fact  is  clearly  pointed  out  by  Dr.  Edmond  Woakes 
in  a  very  able  article  on  the  "  Correlating  Function  of  the 
Sympathetic  Ganglia,"  read  before  the  International  Medi- 
cal Congress  held  at  London,  August,  1881.  ("Transac- 
tions," vol.  ii,  p.  75.) 

He  showed  that  the  "  afferent  fibrillie  of  a  sympathetic 
ganglion,  which  are  for  the  most  part  associated  with  sen- 
sori-motor  nerves,  are  in  reflex  relationship  with  the  efferent 
vaso-motor  nerve  furnished  to  the  arteries  from  the  same 
ganglion  which  receives  the  afferent  fasciculi.  In  other 
words,  an  excito-vaso-motor  function  is  established  between 
the  afferent  and  efferent  elements  of  a  given  sympathetic 
ganglion.  It  is  in  this  sense  that  these  organs  are  said  to 
exercise  a  correlating  function  in  regard  to  such  operations 
as  belong  to  them,  between  tissue  areas  often  widely  sepa- 
rated." 

It  was  first  observed  by  Drs.  S.  Weir  Mitchell,  Morehouse, 
and  Keen  (in  their  work  on  "  Gunshot  Wounds  and  other 
Injuries  of  the  Nerves,"  Philadelphia,  186-1),  that  falling 
down,  and  sometimes  momentary  loss  of  consciousness,  re- 
sulted from  gunshot  wounds  of  the  brachial  plexus,  whether 
inflicted  in  the  upper  arm  or  neck,  and  was  produced  by 
the  vessel  dilatation  in  the  brain  caused  by  the  reflex  irrita- 
tion through  the  inferior  cervical  ganglion.  It  is  also  well 
known  by  physiologists,  as  was  first  shown  by  Claude  Ber- 
nard, that  irritation  of  the  fifth  pair  of  nerves  causes  the  side 
of  the  face  to  become  red,  the  conjunctiva  red,  and  its  ves- 
sels congested. 

Taking,  for  example,  the  frequent  occurrence  of  giddiness 
or  vertigo  and  noises  in  the  head  from  deranged  digestion, 
which  has  been  so  unaccountable.  Dr.  Woakes  shows  that  it 
is  due  to  congestion  of  the  labyrinth  from  the  vessel  dilata- 
tion caused  by  the  reflected  sympathetic  irritation  from  the 
stomach. 

We  have  many  other  practical  illustrations  of  this  corre- 
lating function  through  the  sympathetic  nerve  between  near 
and  distant  organs. 

Irritation  of  the  larynx  attended  with  cough  is  not  in- 
frequently induced  by  disease  or  by  foreign  bodies  in  the 
external  ear.  It  is  to  be  observed  frequently  that,  in  per- 
sons with  apparently  sound  ears,  even  the  placing  of  the 
end  of  the  finger  in  the  external  auditory  canal  will  provoke 
a  violent  paroxysm  of  coughing  and  engorgement  of  the 
vessels  of  the  larynx. 

This  sympathetic  irritation  also  exists  between  the 
larynx  and  ear  in  an  inverse  order,  as  shown  by  the  severe 
earache  so  often  produced  by  ulceration  of  the  larynx. 
Otalgia,  congestion,  and  inflammation  leading  to  suppura- 
tion of  the  middle  car  are  not  infrequently  produced  by  dis- 
eased teeth,  and  also  by  disease  in  the  nasal  cavity  unac- 
companied by  occlusion  of  the  Eustachian  tube. 

A  close  sympathy  also  exists  between  the  lachrym.il  ap- 
paratus and  the  nose,  as  seen  by  the  marked  and  almost 
instant  congestion  of  the  conjunctiva  and  suffusion  of  the 
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eyes  which   follow  the    application  of  an    irritant  to  the 
Schneiderian  membrane. 

This  sympathetic  connection  between  the  different  or- 
gans explains  the  frequent  derangement  of  one  organ  caused 
by  disease  in  another  and  sometimes  distant  organ,  and  is 
shown  by  the  instances  of  laryngeal  congestion  and  violent 
cough  produced  by  irritation  and  disease  of  the  uterus  and 
its  appendages. 

Between  the  nose  and  the  larynx  a  close  and  intimate 
relation  exists.  It  is  now  a  well-established  fact  with  laryn- 
gologists  that  many  cases  of  laryngeal  hyperemia  and  laryn- 
geal irritation  are  induced  entirely  by  disease  in  the  nasal 
cavity  through  the  sympathetic  nervous  coinmunication  be- 
tween the  two  regions. 

Voltolini  first  pointed  out  that  many  cases  of  asthma  are 
provoked  by  the  irritation  from  nasal  polypi.  ("  Galvano- 
Kaustic,"  S.  246,  u.  312,  18Y1.)  Traube  was  the  first  to 
believe  that  a  fluetionary  hyperaemia  of  the  bronchial  mu- 
cous membrane  was  the  sole  cause  of  dyspnoeal  attacks 
("  Bemerkungen  iiber  cardiales  Asthma,"  "  Ges.  Beitr.  zur 
Path,  und  Physiol.,"  Berlin,  1878,  Bd.  iii,  p.  209),  and  later 
investigations  prove  conclusively  that  engorgement  of  the 
pulmonary  vessels  does  take  place  through  vaso-motor  ner- 
vous influence  in  the  manner  already  described.  Several 
careful  observers,  as  Frankel,  Weber,  Schaeffer,  Bresgen,  Bier- 
mer,  Mulhall,  and  some  others,  believe  that  in  many  instances 
asthma,  produced  by  this  fluetionary  hyperaemia  of  the  bron- 
chial mucous  membrane,  is  caused  by  irritation  or  disease  of 
the  terminal  fibers  of  the  nerves  supplying  the  nasal  cavity. 
This  is  observed  more  often  in  cases  of  chronic  hypertrophic 
nasal  catarrh,  and  is  verified  by  the  disappearance  of  the 
asthmatic  symptoms  on  the  removal  of  the  cause  in  the  nose. 

In  this  manner  is  explained  the_intimate  connection  which 
so  often  is  seen  between  these  diflferent  regions.  Thus,  irri- 
tation of  the  terminal  fibers  of  the  spheno-palatine  ganglion 
is  communicated  to  the  Gasserian  ganglion  which  is  located 
in  the  sensory  root  of  the  fifth  ;  this  communicates  with  the 
carotid  plexus  of  the  superior  cervical  ganglion  of  the  sym- 
pathetic ;  this  in  turn  communicates  with  the  pneuraogastric, 
which  distributes  its  fibers  to  the  larynx,  lungs,  heart,  oeso- 
phagus, stomach,  intestines,  etc.  We  also  have  the  otic  gan- 
glion, the  ophthalmic  ganglion,  the  maxillary  ganglion,  and 
the  superior  and  inferior  dental  nerves  all  united  in  common 
through  the  sympathetic,  in  this  beautiful  system  of  nervous 
communication,  and  any  or  all  of  the  parts  may  suflFer  from 
irritation  set  up  in  any  one  part,  however  remote  it  may  be. 
( To  be  concluded.) 

THE  l^EW   YORK   CODE   OF   ETIIICS.* 
By    C.   B.  HIGGINS,   M.  D., 

PERU,   INDIANA. 

The  adoption  by  the  State  Medical  Society  of  New 
York  of  a  code  of  ethics  in  conflict  with  that  of  the  Ameri- 
can Medical  Association  has  been  productive  of  much  dis- 
cussion, both  for  and  against  the  innovation.     At  the  last 


*  Read  before  the  Eleventh  District  Medical  Society  of  Indiana,  at 
Marion,  April  17,  1883.  The  society  passed  a  resolution  requesting 
the  author  to  publish  the  paper  in  a  journal  of  his  own  selecting. 


meeting  of  the  American  Association,  the  action  of  the  New 
York  society  was  almost  unanimously  condemned,  and,  so 
far  as  I  know,  the  position  taken  at  St.  Paul  has  been  in- 
dorsed by  a  majority  of  the  regular  profession  in  this  coun- 
try. 

I  propose  to-day  to  offer  a  few  reasons  why  the  course 
of  the  New  York  society  should  be  sustained.  In  present- 
ing my  views  on  this  subject,  I  shall  notice  but  one  of  the 
objections  advanced  by  the  opponents  of  the  change,  and 
will  lay  no  claim  to  originality,  for  the  question  has  been  so 
thoroughly  discussed  that  it  would  be  difficult  to  offer  any- 
thing new.  The  principal  objection  urged  against  the  new 
code  is  that  it  "  obliterates  the  broad  distinction  which  was 
previously  easily  recognized  between  scientific  medicine  and 
medical  charlatanry."  Were  the  ignorant  and  uncultivated 
alone  imposed  upon  by  charlatans,  this  objection  would  be 
insurmountable ;  but  that  such  is  not  the  case  maybe  easily 
shown.  From  the  time  of  the  vEsculapian  priests  to  the  pres- 
ent there  has  never  been  originated  a  system  of  medicine,  no 
matter  how  absurd,  but  that  it  has  succeeded  in  securing 
the  confidence  and  support  of  intelligent  and  thinking  men. 
There  is  a  trace  of  superstition  in  all  of  us  whicli,  fight  it 
as  we  may,  will  influence,  to  a  greater  or  less  extent,  our 
thoughts  and  actions.  The  recent  weather  predictions  of  the 
Canadian,  Wiggins,  illustrate  in  a  striking  manner  the  influ- 
ence a  positive  and  enthusiastic  mountebank  may  have  on 
the  public  mind.  Thousands  of  well-informed  people  con- 
fidently expected  the  fulfillment  of  the  weather  quack's 
prognostications,  and  a  number  of  newspapers  (molders  of 
public  opinion)  went  so  far  as  to  publish  maps  describing 
the  course  of  the  expected  storm.  An  ex-United  States 
senator  and  cabinet  minister  recently  horrified  the  religious 
world  by  giving  a  fashionable  reception  at  his  new  home  in 
Washington  city  on  the  Sunday  evening  preceding  his 
daughter's  marriage ;  the  cause  of  this  strange  breach  of 
social  custom  was  the  senator's  fear  that  ill-luck  would  at- 
tend the  house  whose  first  ho.spitality  was  dispensed  at  a 
wedding. 

Macaulay,  in  speaking  of  the  liability  of  persons  of 
learning  and  probity  to  become  enlisted  in  the  cause  of  new 
and  fanciful  forms  of  religion,  says :  "  The  truth  is  that  no 
powers  of  mind  constitute  a  security  against  errors  of  this 
description."  The  same  may  with  propriety  be  said  of  those 
vigorous  intellects  which  have  been  led  astray  by  medical 
delusions. 

W^ith  merely  an  allusion  to  the  absurd  practices  which 
characterized  the  treatment  of  disease  by  the  ^sculapian 
priests  and  the  followers  of  Pythagoras,  to  whom  scientific 
medicine  owes  its  origin,  I  will  pass  to  a  more  recent  period 
for  examples  to  illustrate  this  point.  Paracelsus,  the  notori- 
ous quack  who  flourished  in  the  sixteenth  century,  succeed- 
ed so  well  in  imposing  upon  educated  people  as  to  secure 
the  appointment  of  professor  of  physic  and  surgery  in  the 
university  of  Basel,  and  was  for  a  time  the  leading  medical 
man  of  continental  Europe  ;  the  philosopher  Erasmus,  the 
most  learned  man  of  his  day,  was  his  friend  and  patron ;  to 
this  "ignorant  boaster"  we  are  indebted  for  the  introduc- 
tion into  the  materia  medica  of  one  of  our  most  valuable 
remedies.     Cagliostro,  "the  quack  of  quacks,"  as  Carlyle 
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styles  him,  in  the  latter  half  of  the  eighteenth  century,  was 
successful  in  duping  the  liighest  dignitaries  of  the  countries 
which  he  visited;  among  the  most  ardent  of  this  charlatan's 
supporters  was  a  cardinal  of  the  Roman  Church.  In  our 
own  time  numerous  distinguished  examples  can  he  found  to 
sustain  this  position.  The  late  President  Garfield  was  a 
lioliever  in  the  power  of  homoeopathic  pellets  to  combat 
disease.  The  distinguished  senator  before  alluded  to  as 
liaving  given  the  Sunday  reception  is  an  ostentatious  advo- 
cate of  the  saving  power  of  infinitesimal  dilutions.  Tlie 
late  Lord  Bea('onsfield,  by  reason  of  having  employed  a 
disciple  of  Hahnemann  during  his  last  illness,  was  the  cause 
of  a  good  deal  of  discussion  on  the  subject  of  medical 
ethics. 

In  our  own  State  a  notorious  specialist,  who  travels 
from  town  to  town  professing  to  cure  consumption,  issues 
handbills  in  which  are  printed  certificates  signed  by  an  ex- 
governor  of  the  State  and  by  a  bishop  of  a  prominent 
religious  body  indorsing  him  as  a  skillful  physician.  A 
Cincinnati  medical  journal,  a  few  months  ago,  in  an  editorial 
notice  of  the  distinguished  English  physiologist,  Professor 
W.  B.  Carpenter,  expressed  surprise  that  he  should  be  a 
member  of  the  Unitarian  Church,  as  among  his  (the  editor's) 
ac(]uaintances  of  professors  of  that  faith  he  knew  no  one  who 
was  not  a  homoeopathist.  I  think  these  illustrations  will 
serve  to  show  that  the  patrons  of  charlatans  are  not  found 
exclusively  among  the  ignorant. 

However  much  we  may  boast  of  modern  progress  and 
the  superlative  intelligence  of  this  generation,  there  is  no 
denying  the  fact  that  in  the  minds  of  a  great  many  long- 
lieaded  people  the  art  of  medicine  is  still  associated  with 
the  supernatural;  and,  while  hunumity  is  obnoxious  to  in- 
curable and  fatal  maladies,  charlatanry  will  thrive,  and  the 
c|uestion  for  friends  of  scientific  medicine  to  determine 
is,  how  best  to  restrain  its  advance  and  render  it  least 
harmful. 

In  continental  Europe  the  members  of  the  regular  jiro- 
fession  have  never  found  it  necessary  to  publish  to  the  world 
a  code  of  ethics  declaring  with  whom  they  would  or  would 
not  consult ;  they  do  not  consider  such  action  necessary  in 
order  to  preserve  the  broad  distinction  which  exists  between 
scientific  medicine  and  medical  charlatanry  ;  "  there  irregu- 
lar physicians  are  not  ostracized,  but  simply  regarded  as 
persons  holding  rather  remarkable  views  concerning  the  ac- 
tion of  medicines."  In  no  countries  is  the  regular  school 
of  medicine  in  higher  standing,  nor  are  irregulars  less  re- 
garded, than  in  (iermany,  Austria,  and  France.  In  the 
United  States  and  England,  where  it  has  been  deemed  essen- 
tial, in  order  to  protect  the  public,  to  publish  a  code  of 
ethics  declaring  that  iiTcgulars  were  unworthy  of  confidence 
and  unfit  persons  to  meet  in  consultation,  the  effect  has 
been  to  create  a  popular  prejudice  in  favor  of  any  school 
that  may  spring  up  in  opposition  to  the  old  one.  In  this 
connection  I  will  read  an  cxtr.act  from  a  letter  written  to  a 
Western  medical  journal  by  a  physician  in  Philadelphia,  ex- 
plaining why  it  is  that  the  profession  there  is  annoyed  to  a 
less  degree  by  irregulars  and  charlatans  than  in  any  large 
city  in  the  country. 

"  Quacks  are  systematically  ignored.     They  are  treated 


with  uniform  politeness,  but  kept  at  a  distance,  so  that  no 
discussion  or  dispute  may  give  them  the  opportunity  of 
claiming  sympathy  by  raising  the  cry  of  persecution.  No 
member  has  yet  been  excluded  from  the  county  society 
simply  because  he  has  adopted  some  exclusive  practice ;  in 
other  words,  he  is  not  hustled  out  .simply  because  he  is  a 
homoeopath,  but  he  generally  finds  that  the  atmosphere  is 
not  congenial,  and  either  sends  in  his  resignation,  or  is 
dropped  for  non-payment  of  dues.  In  this  way  be  is  de- 
prived of  a  gratuitous  advertisement  in  the  daily  papers  as 
a  first-water  martyr,  and,  instead  of  winning  popular  sympa- 
thy, he  has  no  notice  taken  of  him  whatever,  and  he  returns 
to  obscurity." 

This  is  a  remarkable  statement  coming  from  Philadel- 
phia, where  the  profession  is  almost  a  unit  in  opposition  to 
the  revised  code.  If  this  is  not  ignoring  the  old  code  in  so 
far  as  it  pertains  to  association  with  irregulars,  I  am  unable 
to  interpret  its  meaning. 

That  Drs.  Agnew  and  Hamilton,  whom  we  all  honor  for 
their  eminent  attainments,  have  not  been  disciplined  by 
their  respective  county  societies  for  consulting  with  the 
motley  crowd  that  surrounded  and  ministered  to  the  la- 
mented Garfield  on  his  death  -  bed,  has  not  excited  any 
special  wonder.  Owing  to  the  prominence  of  the  patient,  to 
have  refused  attendance  upon  the  case  would  have  been 
professional  suicide.  If  men  in  the  higher  walks  of  the 
profession  may  ignore  the  code  in  the  case  of  a  president, 
why  may  not  the  cross-roads  physician,  without  fear  of  pro- 
fessional disgrace,  offer  suggestions  to  the  "cow  doctor" 
who  is  perchance  in  attendance  upon  the  village  shoe- 
maker? 

There  is  an  iidiercnt  tendency  in  almost  every  man  to 
champion  the  cause  of  the  weaker  party  in  any  contest  the 
origin  of  which  is  unknown  to  him,  and  the  originators  of 
new  systems  of  medicine,  the  publishers  of  patent  medicine 
almanacs,  and  others  who  are  seeking  recognition  without 
reference  to  the  merit  of  their  claims,  take  advantage  of  this 
well-known  phase  of  human  weakness,  and,  wlien  their  pet 
schemes  are  attacked,  raise  the  crj'  of  persecution,  generally 
to  the  discomfiture  of  the  attacking  party. 

When  the  New  York  society  made  their  now  celebrated 
move  in  revising  their  code  of  ethics,  the  representative 
journals  of  irregular  medicine,  the  country  over,  were  loud 
and  elaborate  in  derision  of  the  action,  realizing  as  they  did 
that  this  step  forward  on  the  part  of  a  few  of  the  most 
prominent  and  intelligent  physicians  in  the  country  would 
eventually  result  in  depriving  tlieni  of  one  of  the  main 
agencies  which  had  been  contributing  to  tlieir  advance- 
ment. 

I  would  not  advise  any  member  of  the  regular  profes- 
sion to  affiliate  with  irregulars,  but  I  think  it  is  a  duty  we 
owe  to  the  cause  of  scientific  medicine,  and  to  the  public,  to 
remove  from  our  code  of  ethics  everything  that  can  in  any 
way  promote  the  interests  of  charlat.inry,  and  in  our  pub- 
lished proceedings  to  let  nothing  appear  which  will  create 
sympathy  for  quackery. 

As  some  one  said  when  asked  to  prepare  an  article  in 
refutation  of  some  theory  of  the  alchemists,  "  Let  them  de- 
cay in  their  own  absurdity." 
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NOTES  UPON    CRYSTALLIlSrE    ELATEEIN.* 
Bt  gaspae  griswold,  m.  d. 

Elaterium  is  certainly  the  best  of  the  hydragoo-ue  ca- 
thartics, but  it  has  of  late  fallen  into  great  disfavor  because 
different  specimens  of  it  vary  so  widely  in  strength.  The 
market  contains  many  preparations  labeled  "  Dose,  -j^  grain," 
of  which,  notwithstanding,  as  much  as  a  grain  may  be 
given  without  producing  any  more  effect  than  the  same 
quantity  of  aloes.  From  this  has  arisen  a  lack  of  conlidence 
in  elatorium  which  deters  many  from  prescribing  it,  espe- 
cially in  those  critical  cases  in  which  it  should  find  its  best 
application. 

The  variations  in  the  strength  of  claterium  are  at  once 
explained  when  we  look  at  the  manner  in  which  it  is  pre- 
pared. The  fi'uit,  or  cucumber,  contains  a  central  cavity 
filled  with  seeds  floating  in  a  fluid.  If  tliis  fluid  be  poured 
into  a  flat  dish  and  allowed  to  stand  for  an  hour  or  two,  a 
thin  layer  of  sediment  is  deposited  which  is  largely  made 
up  of  crystals,  the  remainder  consisting  of  resins  and  extrac- 
tive substances.  This  sediment  contains  the  purgative  prop- 
erties of  the  plant  in  great  concentration ;  it  is  not  de- 
posited as  a  result  of  evaporation,  but  resembles  rather  a 
precipitate  caused  by  some  chemical  action  of  the  atmos- 
phere upon  the  fluid.  This  sediment  is  so  scanty  that 
Clutterbuck  obtained  only  six  grains  of  it  from  forty  cu- 
cumbers. If  attempts  be  made  to  increase  the  sediment, 
either  by  evaporating  the  fluid  or  by  adding  to  it  the  juice 
squeezed  from  the  fruit,  the  substance  so  obtained  is  much 
less  powerful  than  the  original  scanty  sediment,  and  is  ob- 
served to  contain  a  larger  proportion  of  resins  and  extrac- 
tives, with  very  few  crystals.  The  crystals  were  first  iso- 
lated by  Morries  in  1831 ;  he  found  that  they  possessed  the 
characteristic  purgative  properties  of  elaterium,  and  that 
elaterium  from  which  the  crystals  had  been  extracted  was 
inert.  He,  therefore,  concluded  that  the  crystals  consti- 
tuted the  active  principle,  and  called  them  elaterin.  Unfor- 
tunately, the  name  elaterin  has  since  been  loosely  applied  to 
various  extracts  of  elaterium  ;  only  the  true  active  principle 
is  crystalline,  however,  and  it  is  in  that  way  easy  to  distin- 
guish it. 

From  this  short  account  it  will  be  clear  that  good  elate- 
rium should  consist  exclusively  of  the  first  scanty  sediment 
from  the  juice  found  free  in  the  cavity  of  the  cucumber; 
and  that  any  attempt  to  obtain  more  of  the  drug  by  squeez- 
ing the  fruit  or  evaporating  the  juice  is  attended  with  a 
deterioration  in  the  quality  of  the  article  produced.  In  this 
way  we  have  elaterium  fuscum,  elaterium  viride,  and  elaterium 
album,  all  varying  in  strength,  but  differing  from  each  other 
merely  in  the  amount  of  inert  extractive  substances  which 
they  contain.  No  elaterium  is  at  present  manufactured 
which  bears  the  name  of  Clutterbuck  on  the  label,  but 
George  Allen  &  Co.,  of  London,  put  up  the  first  scanty 
sediment  after  Clutterbuck's  method,  and  this  is  sold  by 
McKesson  &  Robbius  as  Clutterbuck's  elaterium. 

Where  the  crude  drug  is  subject  to  so  much  variation  it 
is  especially  desirable  to  find  an  active  principle  which  may 
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be  relied  upon,  and,  above  all,  one  whose  occurrence  in  defi- 
nite crystalline  form  enables  us  to  determine  that  it  is  free 
from  adulterations  or  impurities.  It  is  only  necessary  to 
call  attention  to  the  superiority  of  crystalline  aconitine  and 
hyoscyamine  over  the  amorphous  forms  of  the  same,  to  show 
what  an  advantage  crystalline  elaterin  possesses  over  the 
various  amorphous  extracts  which  bear  the  name.  This 
advantage  seems  so  obvious  that  it  is  hard  to  understand 
why  crystalline  elaterin  did  not  at  once  take  the  place  of 
all  the  unreliable  preparations  of  elaterium ;  and  yet  two 
months  ago  not  one  dispensing  druggist  in  the  city  had 
ever  had  a  grain  of  crystalline  elaterin  in  the  shop !  Mc- 
Kesson &  Robbins  and  Eimer  and  Amend  have  had  on 
hand  for  some  years  Merck's  crystalline  elaterin,  but  have 
never  sold  any.  Many  druggists  answered  in  the  affirma- 
tive when  asked  by  the  author  if  they  had  elaterin,  but  the 
article,  when  produced,  always  proved  to  be  some  amorphous 
extract. 

The  author  obtained  some  of  Merck's  preparation  from 
McKesson  &  Robbins,  and  found  it  to  consist  of  white  hex- 
agonal crystals,  as  described  by  Morries  in  1831,  soluble  in 
chloroform  and  in  alcohol,  but  insoluble  in  water  and  ether. 
To  test  it  clinically,  the  author  has,  during  the  last  six 
months,  given  it  to  thirty-two  patients  in  private  practice, 
in  the  dose  of  one  tenth  of  a  grain,  repeated  in  four  hours 
if  necessary.  In  nineteen  of  the  cases  one  dose  was  sufli- 
cient;  in  nine  cases  the  second  dose  was  also  taken ;  and  in 
five  cases  the  third  dose  was  administered.  In  every  in- 
stance the  watery  evacuations  followed  which  characterized 
the  action  of  elaterium.  One  patient,  who  was  sufiering 
from  dropsy  and  chronic  urajmia,  took  the  remedy  on  four 
occasions  in  the  course  of  three  months,  each  time  with 
great  temporary  relief.  The  drug  was  also  given  for  me  in 
twenty-eight  cases  in  the  Brooklyn  City  Hospital  by  Dr. 
William  A.  Pierrepont,  the  resident  physician.  I  have  re- 
ceived quite  a  full  report  of  these  cases,  from  which  it  ap- 
pears that  the  crystalline  elaterin  acted  as  an  efficient  hydra- 
gogue  cathartic  throughout.  It  produced  a  remarkable  result 
in  one  case  of  excessive  dropsy  from  acute  Bright's  disease  ; 
the  patient  was  a  very  large  man,  weighing  390  pounds  on 
admission,  and  measuring  63  inches  around  the  waist.  After 
a  week's  treatment  with  elaterin,  his  weight  had  fallen  to 
316  pounds,  his  waist  only  measured  50  inches  (only  two 
inches  more  than  his  girth  in  health),  and  albumin  had  dis- 
appeared from  the  urine.  In  ten  days  he  was  far  advanced 
in  convalescence,  and  able  to  walk  about. 

The  facts  detailed  in  this  paper  seem  to  warrant  the  fol- 
lowing conclusions : 

"  ].  That  the  crystalline  elaterin  of  Merck,  now  for  sale 
in  this  city,  is  identical  with  that  discovered  by  Morries  in 
1831,  and  is  the  active  principle  of  elaterium. 

2.  That  its  definite  crystalline  form  and  freedom  from 
impurity  render  it  more  reliable  than  any  preparation  of 
elaterium. 

3.  That  the  proper  dose  to  commence  with  is  one  tenth 
of  a  grain ;  and  that  this  may  be  prescribed  in  a  solution  of 
one  grain  of  elaterin  to  half  an  ounce  of  alcohol,  or  in  the 
form  of  tablet  triturates,  containing  each  one  tenth  of  a 
grain.     The  last  can  be  had  at  Fraser  &  Co.'s  pharmacy. 
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NEW   YORK   UOSPITAL. 

internal  uketnrotomy.  iiydkaetiirosis  of  the  knee — 
sohede's  treatment,  necrosis  of  the  tibia,  involving 
the  joint — amputation  of  the  tiiigu. 

Clinical  Remarks 

By  ROBERT  F.   WEIR,   M.  D. 

II. 

(Reported   by   R.    0.    Siiultz,    M.  D.) 

Gentlemen  :  The  first  operation  wliich  it  is  proposed  to 
perform  to-day  is  that  of  internal  urethrotomy  for  the  relief  of 
a  urethral  stricture.  Those  of  you  who  were  present  at  the 
last  clinic  may  be  interested  to  know  the  result  of  the  same 
operation  performed  upon  another  patient  on  that  day.  I  am 
sorry  to  have  to  say  that  the  result  was  not  a  good  one ;  the 
patient  died.  You  will  remember  I  stated  that  the  percentage 
of  mortality,  both  from  internal  urethrotomy  and  from  dilatation, 
was  very  small,  and  that  there  was  very  little  difference  indeed 
in  favor  of  the  latter  mode  of  treatment.  That  internal  urethroto- 
my had  a  death-rate,  in  800  cases  collected  by  Gregory,  of  5'C6 
per  cent. ;  that  of  dilatation,  in  Bryant's  565  cases,  there  was  a 
mortahty  of  C  per  cent.  Tlie  past  history  and  the  present  condi- 
tion of  the  patient  ufion  whom  I  operated  on  that  day  were  so 
good  as  to  give  reason  to  believe  that  the  case  promised 
very  favorable  results ;  no  contra-indication  was  found  in  the 
condition  of  the  kidneys,  which,  so  far  as  chemical  and  micro- 
Bcopical  c.xarijination  o£  the  urine  went  to  show,  were  perfectly 
healthy.  It  was  believed  and  remarked  upon,  when  discussing 
the  risks  of  any  uretliral  treatment,  that  if  the  patient  should 
have  urethral  fever  after  an  operation,  he  would  be  able  to  en- 
counter it  without  special  danger.  But  these  hopes  were  not 
fulfilled.  The  patient  passed  through  the  first  twenty-four 
hours  after  the  operation  comparatively  well.  Seventeen  ounces 
of  urine  were  secreted.  After  that,  however,  no  more  urine 
was  passed  until  the  third  day,  and  then  only  about  three  ounces, 
which  was  withdrawn  with  the  cathetei'.  On  the  day  following 
the  operation  the  temperature  fell  to  97'4°  F.  ;  on  the  third  day 
it  rose  to  105°.  being  the  first  evidence  of  what  might  be  con- 
sidered inflammatory  action.  The  highest  temperature  attained 
was  106°  F.  The  pulse  early  became  very  feeble,  being  inappre- 
ciable most  of  the  time  at  the  wrist,  and  very  rapid.  There  was 
no  h;cniorrliage  from  the  urethra.  Xn  examination  of  tlie  urine 
obtained  on  the  third  day  revealed  some  blood,  pus,  albumin, 
and  epithelial  and  hyaline  casts.  The  treatment  consisted  in  the 
administration  of  the  infusion  of  digitalis,  of  the  fluid  extract 
of  the  lily  of  the  valley,  of  remedies  for  the  relief  of  vomiting 
which  occurred  on  the  first  day,  of  counter-irritants  over  the 
kidneys  in  the  form  of  poultices  and  cups,  and  of  the  hot  bath. 
The  patient  had  no  convulsion,  but  became  unconscious  toward 
noon  of  the  third  day,  and  died. 

The  post-mortem  examination  showed  two  clean-cut  inci- 
sions in  the  urethral  canal  along  its  upper  surface,  one  having 
been  made  by  the  urethrotome  as  it  entered,  and  the  other  as  it 
was  withdrawn  ;  slightly  increased  redness  of  the  urethral  and 
vesical  mucous  membrane  was  also  found.  The  only  condition 
present  to  account  for  the  fatal  result  was  intense  congestion  of 
the  kidneys.  The  microscope  revealed  no  antecedent  pathologi- 
cal condition  ;  the  trouble  was  purely  acute.  I  will  not  stop 
to  theorize  upon  the  probable  cause  of  the  nephritis,  but  will 
simply  say  tli.it  it  may  have  been  of  rellex  origin— that  is  to 
say,  due  to  the  irritation  of  the  urethra  or  bladder,  transmitted 


to  the  kidneys  by  means  of  the  nervous  connection  between 
these  organs,  an  explanation  we  are  compelled  to  accept  in  such 
cases  as  this;  or,  what  is  more  common,  a  wave  of  inflamma- 
tory action  may  start  from  the  urethra,  sweep  over  the  bladder 
and  urethra,  and  in  this  way  invade  the  kidneys. 

Notwithstanding  tlie  unfortunate  termination  of  the  former 
case,  I  shall  not  hesitate  to  continue  to  do  the  operation  m  cases 
in  which  it  seems  to  hold  forth  the  best  prospects  of  success,  as 
I  beheve  it  will  do  in  the  case  of  the  patient  now  before  you. 
This  man  is  thirty-two  years  of  age,  and  has  an  antecedent  his- 
tory much  more  unsatisfactory  than  that  of  the  former  patient. 
His  habits  have  been  irregular;  he  had  gonorrhaa  for  the  first 
time  eight  years  ago,  and  has  had  it  a  number  of  times  since. 
Two  years  ago  he  noticed  that  the  stream  of  nrine  was  becom- 
ing small  and  twisted,  and  he  was  compelled  to  empty  the  blad- 
der more  frequently  than  before.  Seven  weeks  ago  he  pre- 
sented himself  at  the  out-patient  department  of  this  hospital, 
and  was  treated  by  dilatation.  It  was  observed  that  when  the 
patient  remained  away  for  several  days  recontraetion  rapidly 
took  place,  and  it  has  been  thought  best,  principally  from  this 
fact,  to  perform  internal  urethrotomy,  which  we  wUl  now  pro- 
ceed to  do.  I  succeeded  yesterday  in  passing  a  filiform  bougie  into 
the  bladder,  fitting  the  stricture  snugly,  and  gave  instructions  to 
allow  it  to  remain  in  until  to-day,  so  that  the  somewhat  large  and 
flexible  conducting  bougie  could  be  more  easily  passed;  bnt  the 
house  surgeon  found  that  it  was  necessary  to  remove  it  in  the 
course  of  the  night,  on  account  of  the  irritation  that  it  produced ; 
this  is  not  an  infrequent  interruption.  The  situation  of  the  strict- 
ure is  found  to  be  ju.st  anterior  to  the  triangular  ligament.  In 
performing  the  operation  after  the  patient  is  etherized  and  the 
conducting  bougie  introduced  and  screwed  on,  you  will  observe 
that  I  divide  the  stricture  in  the  same  manner  as  in  the  former 
case,  passing  the  cutting  edge  of  the  knife  of  Maisonneuve's  in- 
strument along  the  upper  wall  of  the  urethra,  by  which  pro- 
cedure hsemorrhage  is  avoided,  and,  after  it  has  cut  its  way 
through  the  .stricture,  turning  it  slightly  to  one  side  on  with- 
drawing it,  thus  making  two  lines  of  incision  through  the 
etrictured  portion.  This  plan  accomplishes  an  eiihirgement  suf- 
ficent  to  pass  a  sound  of  the  caliber  No.  32  French,  with  a 
blade  of  11  mm.  in  width,  which  with  one  cut  would  only 
divide  to  about  26  French. 

nVDRAIlTnROSIS    OF  TUE    KNEE — PtrNCTUKE   OF   THE  JOINT — INJEC- 
TION   OF    CAEBOUO    ACID. 

Case  II. — Our  next  patient  is  a  negress,  thirty-nine  years  of 
age,  a  laundress  by  occupation,  and  in  good  general  health,  who 
is  sutiering  from  hydrarthrosis  of  the  knee  joint.  She  fell,  and 
struck  the  anterior  surface  of  the  right  knee  against  a  chair  a 
little  over  a  year  ago.  No  marked  pain  or  symptoms  of  acute 
inflammation  fo!lo\ved,  but  the  joint  gradually  swelled,  and 
finally  reached  considerable  size.  The  patient,  however,  was 
still  able  to  bo  about,  until  six  months  ago  the  knee  became  so 
weak  that  it  yielded  under  her  weight.  There  was  no  special 
pain.  When  she  entered  the  hospital,  less  than  a  month  ago, 
the  knee  was  enormously  swollen,  measuring  sixteen  inches  and 
a  half  over  the  patella.  An  clastic  bandage,  and  subsequently 
counter-irritants,  were  applied,  but  without  marked  result.  The 
ligaments  of  the  joint  are  considerably  elongated,  allowing  of 
pretty  free  lateral  motion  .ind  of  separating  the  joint  surfaces  to 
some  distance,  so  that  they  can  be  knocked  together  with  an 
appreciable  noise.  There  is  at  times  an  outward  and  backward 
dislocation  of  the  tibia,  to  the  degree  that  the  external  condyle 
rests  on  the  internal  tuberosity  of  the  tibia.  The  amount  of 
synovial  exudation  within  the  joint  appears  to  be  very  consider- 
able, and  it  doubtless  contains  more  or  less  flocculent  material. 
It  is  very  seldom  that  we  meet  with  a  case  in which  there  is  so 
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great  relaxation  of  the  ligaments  of  the  joint  as  exists  in  this 
patient.  As  yoo  see,  the  leg  can  be  flexed  laterally  on  each  side 
nearly  to  an  angle  of  45°.  Having  failed  to  produce  any  marked 
benefit  by  counter-irritation  and  pressure,  resort  will  be  made 
to  a  metliod  which  has  lately  been  considerably  practiced  by 
the  German  surgeons  Volkmann  and  Schede,  but  originated 
many  years  ago,  I  believe,  by  Bonnet,  of  Lyons.  It  consists  in 
introducing  a  full-sized  trocar  into  the  joint  at  its  outer  and 
upper  aspect,  and  withdrawing  the  accumulated  fluid,  and  then 
in  wasliing  out  the  cavity,  under  considerable  pressure,  by  elevat- 
ing the  reservoir  containing  the  solution  some  eight  or  ten  feet, 
with  a  solution  of  carbolic  acid  (1-20)  until  the  injection  returns 
perfectly  clear.  The  operation  is  done  under  the  spray,  and 
without  ail  anffisthetic.  It  may  be  necessary  afterward,  in  case 
this  fails,  to  follow  the  plan,  largely  practiced  by  Bonnet,  of  in- 
jecting tinctnre  of  iodine  into  the  joint  cavity,  for  the  purpose 
of  exciting  an  acute  Inflammation  that  shall  supersede  the  old 
chronic  process  and  lead  to  a  permanent  cure ;  or,  as  the  relaxa- 
tion of  the  ligaments  is  so  great,  even  the  more  severe  opera- 
tion of  excision  of  the  joint  may  become  necessary. 

You  will  observe,  alter  the  eight  ounces  of  reddish-colored 
fluid  has  been  withdrawn,  that,  after  repeated  injections,  the  car- 
bolic solution  continues  to  return  sliglitly  tinged  red,  which 
doubtless  is  due  to  a  small  amount  of  oozing  of  blood  within  the 
joint  cavity.  A  Lister  dressing  is  now  applied  with  firm  pres- 
sure, and  the  joint  immobilized  with  a  plaster  bandage. 

Schede  divides  his  many  cases  treated  by  puncture  and  wash- 
ing out  of  joints  into  three  groups:  1.  Those  where  there  is  no 
reaction,  or  a  very  moderate  one,  and  no  further  effusion.  In 
these  the  joint  fimctions  are  often  fully  restored  at  the  end  of 
two  or  three  weeks.  2.  Where  the  reaction  shows  itself  as  a 
mild  synovitis  whicii  disappears  rapidly,  either  spontaneously  or 
under  pressure.  3.  Those  where  there  is  no  reaction,  but  a  re- 
currence of  the  etfusion,  which  may  disappear  quickly  or  may 
remain. 

To  the  first  and  second  classes  belong  the  cases  of  serous 
effusion  witliout  secondary  changes,  light  catarrhal  suppurations, 
and  blood  extravasations. 

To  the  third  class  belong  the  older  cases  with  thickening  of 
the  capsule  and  the  perisynovial  tissues,  and  relaxation  of  the 
ligaments.  These  demand  energetic  irritation  and  repetition  of 
the  injection  once  or  several  times,  with  either  stronger  solu- 
tions of  carbolic  acid  or  with  tincture  of  iodine — diluted  or  of 
full  strength. 

His  directions  concerning  the  after-treatment  of  chronic 
joint  effusions  managed  in  tliis  way  are  to  remove  the  bandage 
at  the  end  of  six  days,  when  the  wound  will  be  found  closed. 
The  joiut  may  then  present  itself,  either  without  any  effusion  or 
inflammation,  in  which  case  the  patient  is  kept  in  bed  two  days 
longer  with  an  elastic  flannel  bandage  and  posterior  splint,  and 
three  days  later  moderate  movements  are  permitted.  In  most 
instances,  in  two  weeks  the  joint  functions  are  found  to  be  nor- 
mal. Should,  however,  an  effusion  be  recognized  when  the  first 
dressing  is  applied  with  a  tolerable  amount  of  pain,  a  longer 
rest,  with  some  after-com7)ression,  may  be  needed ;  an  acute 
synovitis  is  in  some  cases  necessary  to  a  cure. 

NECROSIS  OF  THE  HEAD   OF  THE  TIBIA,  INVOLVINO  THE   KNEE  JOINT 
— AMPUTATION   OP    THE   THIGH. 

Case  III. — This  patient  has  also  an  affection  of  the  knee 
joint,  which  resulted  from  a  blow  received  upon  the  anterior 
surface  of  the  left  knee  three  years  ago.  Acute  synovitis  re- 
sulted, with  slight  tenderness  and  swelling.  The  joint  then  be- 
came stiff.  The  patient  was  soon  able  to  go  about  on  the  limb, 
although  he  was  unable  to  bend  the  joint.  His  knee  troubled  him 
in  a  slight  degree  from  time  to  time  subsequently,  but  it  was 


not  until  three  months  ago  that,  after  severe  exposure,  acute  in- 
flammation again  set  in  and  resulted  in  an  abscess,  which  opened, 
and,  from  the  resulting  siaus,  some  small  pieces  of  bone  were 
discharged.  On  his  admission  to  the  hospital,  six  weeks  since, 
there  was  only  a  little  elevation  of  the  temperature,  but  there 
were  j>rescnt  slight  night-sweats,  and  the  man's  condition  in 
general  was  ratlier  low.  An  abscess  existed  external  to  the 
knee  joint,  which  was  opened,  and  it  was  believed  that  there 
was  pus  in  the  joint  cavity  itself,  but  the  point  whether  the  dis- 
tension was  due  to  serum  or  other  fluid  could  not  be  absolutely 
demonstrated  until  later,  when  a  spontaneous  opening  developed. 
During  the  improvement  of  the  patient's  general  condition  it 
was  noticed  that  the  interartioular  cartilage  had  disappeared, 
and  that  the  exposed  joint  ends  of  the  bone  could  be  made  to 
grate  upon  each  other.  Through  two  of  the  openings,  bone 
could  be  detected,  and  by  that  over  the  tibia  the  probe  could 
be  carried  into  the  joint  cavity.  The  man's  kidneys  seem  to  be 
sound,  and  it  is  thought  best,  considering  his  age  (fifty-three 
years),  and  the  great  liability  to  septic  poisoning  in  such  an 
extensive  suppurating  surface  as  this  is,  to  amputate  the  leg 
above  the  knee  joint  rather  than  to  wait  longer  with  the  hope 
of  saving  the  limb.  However,  to  follow  the  rule  of  Mr.  Swaim, 
we  will  first  cut  down  upon  the  joint,  and  be  guided  in  our  fur- 
ther steps  by  the  condition  which  it  may  be  found  to  present. 

You  will  observe,  after  I  have  done  this,  that  both  the  articu- 
lar cartilage  and  the  bony  structure  of  the  joint  have  been  in- 
volved in  the  necrotic  process,  and  that  the  limb  has,  therefore, 
been  amputated  at  the  junction  of  the  lower  and  middle  thirds 
of  the  thigh  above  the  seat  of  the  abscesses,  by  a  long  anterior 
and  a  short  posterior  skin-flap.  This  method,  known  as  Garden's, 
though  not  strictly  so  in  this  locality,  carries  the  cicatrix  behind 
the  bone  out  of  the  line  of  pressure.  It  is  open  to  the  objec- 
tion, however,  that  some  risk  is  met  with  in  the  tendency  of  a 
long  skin-flap  to  slough. 

The  wound  has  been  closed,  after  being  washed  out  with  a 
carbolic  solution,  by  a  continuous  catgut  suture,  soaked  in  sul- 
pliurous  acid  ;  over  this  is  placed  a  pad  of  iodoformed  peat,  two 
and  a  half  per  cent.,  and  then  one  of  peat  that  has  been  im- 
mersed in  a  solution  of  carbolic  acid  (1-20),  the  whole  secured 
by  a  compressing  baudage. 


Sook  llotiws. 


Spirillum  Fever  ;  Synonyms  :  Famine  or  Eelapsing  Fever ;  as 

seen  in  Western  India.      By   H.  Vandtke   Carter,    M.  D. 

Lond.,    Surgeon-Major   I.  M.  D.,    etc.     London :    J.   &   A. 

Churchill,  1882.     Pp.  viii-446. 

We  scarcely  know  whether  to  regard  it  as  an  unfortunate  or 
a  fortunate  circumstance  that  few,  if  any,  such  thorough  and 
elaborate  monographs  as  the  one  before  us  have  been,  or  are 
likely  to  be,  issued  from  the  medical  press.  Certes,  if  we  had  a 
commensurate  octavo  volume  on  each  of  the  many  hundred  ills 
that  flesh  is  heir  to,  no  one  man's  lifetime  would  suffice  to  mas- 
ter their  collective  contents.  But,  judging  Dr.  Carter's  work  on 
its  own  concrete  merits,  the  most  captious  critic  could  have  no 
hesitation  in  ranking  it  as  a  model  of  accurate  and  exhaustive 
observation,  conducted  in  a  truly  scientific  spirit.  Although 
"  relapsing  fever  "  is  happily  of  rare  occurrence  in  the  experi- 
ence of  American  physicians,  it  possesses  much  interest  from 
the  fact  that  it  is  one  of  the  very  few  human  maladies  accom-  'il 
panied  by  the  presence  and  multiplication  of  a  micro-organism 
of  unmistakable  character,  and  hence  affords  peculiar  advan- 
tages for  study  bearing  on  the  much  vexed  "  germ  theory."    In 
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other  diseases  skilled  observers  may  differ  in  their  descriptions 
of  the  alleged  specific  microphytes.  Klebs  and  Pasteur  do  not 
agree  as  to  the  appearance  of  the  bacillus  of  porcine  pneuirio- 
enteritis;  several  different  forms  of  bacteria  have  been  assigned 
to  enteric  fever ;  three  or  four  widely  diverse  organisms  have 
been  credited  with  the  causation  of  paludal  miasm:  even  the 
bacillus  anthracis  is  morphologically  indistinguishable  (except 
by  Koch)  from  its  hay-infusion  congener  when  at  rest ;  and  the 
list  of  doubts  or  discrepancies  in  observation  might  be  tediously 
extended.  But  Obermeier's  spirochajte  is  recognizable  and 
recognized  everywhere,  distinctly  differentiated  from  its  only 
competitor,  the  S.  pUcatilis  of  water,  and  figured  alike  by  pa- 
thologists in  all  latitudes  where  relapsing  fever  has  been  studied. 
It  is,  therefore,  witlj  less  uncertain  steps  than  in  most  other 
fields  of  similar  inquiry  that  the  relation  of  the  scliizophyte  to 
the  pathological  phenomena  can  be  considered ;  and  to  such 
consideration  the  author  has  addressed  himself  with  rare  patience 
and  impartiality. 

Prior  to  1877  relapsing  fever  had  not  been  recognized  in 
Western  India  ;  but,  following  upon  the  drought  and  dearth 
which  then  occurred,  the  disease  assumed  epidemic  proportions, 
and  during  the  ensuing  two  years  caused  an  enormous  increase 
of  mortality  in  the  infected  districts.  The  actual  statistics  of 
its  fatality  seem  uncertain,  since  the  generic  term  "  fever "' in 
India,  as  elsewhere,  serves  in  mortuary  returns  to  cover  a  mul- 
titude of  dubious  diagnoses,  and  many'cases  of  spirillar  infection 
weie  probably  reported  under  the  convenient  title  of  "remit- 
tent." The  author's  own  observations  in  the  two  hospitals  un- 
der his  supervision  cover  over  six  hundred  carefully  verified 
instances.  From  these  data  is  given  a  minutely  detailed  clinical 
history  of  the  disease  in  all  its  phase.s,  with  its  modifications, 
complications,  and  sequelaa.  Aside  from  the  typically  marked 
cases,  wo  learn  of  obscurer  variations,  ranging  from  a  form  re- 
sembling exanthematic  typhus  to  one  mistakable  for  "  febri- 
cnla";  all,  however,  having  the  common  diagnostic  bond  of 
the  presence  of  spirilla  in  the  blood  immediately  before  and 
during  the  febrile  stage.  Dr.  Carter's  investigations  warrant 
the  assertion  that  the  rotiology  of  the  malady  is  independent 
of  telluric  and  climatic  influences;  that  "its  essential  relations 
are  with  poverty  as  much  as  famine,"  over-crowding  appearing 
to  be  the  principal  ])redisposing  factor;  and  that  the  transfer- 
ence of  a  s[)ecific  contagion  is  demonstrable  in  most  instances 
and  probable  in  all.  The  curious  phenomena  of  the  rapid  disap- 
pearance of  the  spirilla  at  the  close  of  the  pyrexial  period,  and 
their  almost  equally  rapid  reappearance  in  the  "relai)se,"  natu- 
rally point  to  some  hitherto  unnoticed  stage  of  their  life-history, 
and  the  author  has  observed  "  minute  free  particles  of  rounded 
form,  others  elongated,  tailed,  clubbed  or  knobbed  in  the  middle; 
often  distinct  filaments,  short,  bent,  or  even  spiral,  and  in  fresh 
blood  not  devoid  of  movement."  These,  he  suggests,  may  repre- 
sent the  spore  development  of  the  spirillum  ;  but,  in  view  of  the 
inlieront  ditViculties  of  determining  the  respective  roles  of  differ- 
ent elements  in  morbid  blood,  he  does  not  regard  the  jiroposi- 
tiou  as  proved  ;  it  is,  however,  "  noteworthy  that  these  aspects 
were  commonest  near  the  end  of  specific  fever,  when  the  spi- 
rillum is  about  to  disappear,  and  when  increased  germ-produc- 
tion might  be  anticipated."  Moreover,  granular  colls  and  proto- 
plasmic masses,  swarming  with  granules  resembling  micrococci, 
were  observed  during  the  latter  part  of  the  incubation  stage, 
before  the  appearance  of  the  fully  developed  spirillum.  "  Some 
granule  colls  wore  quite  peculiar :  in  them  the  granules  were 
bright,  uniform,  and  active,  and  clearly  were  not  fat;  they  either 
radiated  round  a  centr.al  nucleus,  or  were  disposed  in  wavy, 
spiral,  or  reticulated  lines,  as  if  prefiguring  some  filament  within. 
Sometimes  the  whole  cell  was  occupied  with  granules  in  active 
swarming  movoment,  which  probubly  escaped  by  rupture."     In 


artificial  culture  experiments,  the  author's  results  in  the  main 
agree  with  those  of  Koch  ;  but,  in  addition  to  the  aggregation 
of  long  interlacing  filaments,  Dr.  Carter  has  noticed  that  "  often 
the  filaments  soon  become  dotted  with  bright  or  opalescent  spots, 
and  clusters  of  bright  granules  may  form  at  their  free  ends. 
Multiplication  iby  segmentation  and  by  growth  from  bright 
granules,  either  attached  or  free,  may  be  indicated."  None  save 
those  who  have  undertaken  the  study  of  the  life-history  of  bac- 
terial organisms  can  appreciate  the  many  sources  of  fallacy 
attending  such  examinations,  or  suflSciently  admire  the  modest 
candor  of  the  author  as  regards  observations  which  the  average 
French  or  German  microscopist  would  deem  an  ample  basis  for 
any  amount  of  dogmatism.  Of  the  general  results  we  have 
given  but  a  cursory  sketch  ;  for  the  many  minutiaj  of  methods 
and  descriptions  we  must  refer  the  reader  to  the  book  itself, 
which  will  fully  repay  perusal. 
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PHRMANOANATE    OF   PoTASSICM    IN    DiABBTES. — K%  long  »gO  83  1863, 

siiTS  the  "Lancet,"  pcrniiingunate  of  polasb  n-as  recommended  in  dia- 
betes by  Sampson,  iud  it  has  been  .again  tried  during  the  lasit  six  years 
by  Masoin,  who,  in  a  coniinunication  to  the  AcadiSmie  dc  MiSdecine  of 
Brussels,  states  that  he  has  met  with  instances  in  which  the  treatment 
was  most  successful,  and  othei-s  in  which  it  has  failed  ccMnpletely.  In  or- 
der to  ascertain  the  reasons  for  this  difference,  he  excludes  the  base  us 
probably  without  any  influence ;  he  further  expresses  his  belief  that  the 
oxygen  is  not  the  active  agent,  and  hence  he  concludes  that  its  effect 
must  be  due  to  the  manganese.  He  cor.jcctureo  that  its  influence  is 
probably  ox(  rted  on  the  liver.  Manganese  is  eliminated  by  this  organ, 
and  even  small  doses  injectea  under  the  skin  cause  fatty  degeneration 
of  this  organ.  Masoin  has  further  observed  that  manganese  is  espe- 
cially useful  in  those  cases  in  which  there  is  hepatic  engorgement. 
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THE    ETHICAL    STATUS    OF    FELLOWS    OF    THE  ACADEMY 
OF   MEDICINE. 

It  is  acknowledged  by  many  who  are  opposed  to  the  old 
code  of  ethics  that  all  Fellows  of  the  New  York  Academy  of 
Medicine  are  still  bound  by  the  code  of  ethics  of  the  American 
Medical  Association,  that  code  having  been  adopted  by  the 
Academy,  notwithstanding  the  late  action  of  the  Medical  Soci- 
ety of  the  State  of  New  York  in  superseding  the  code  of  the 
American  Medical  Association  by  a  code  of  its  own.  We  take 
it  for  granted  that  no  Fellow  of  the  Academy  who  has  duly  re- 
flected upon  the  matter  can  entertain  the  slightest  doubt  as  to 
the  propriety  of  his  conforming  to  the  Academy's  code  so  long 
as  he  retains  his  fellowship. 

Certain  collateral  questions  have  been  raised,  however,  and 
it  is  well  that  they  should  be  considered  by  those  who  may  take 
part  in  the  controversy  now  in  progress  over  the  matter  of 
codes.  That  they  may  be  considered  intelligently,  it  seems 
proper  to  ascertain,  in  the  first  place,  precisely  what  stand  the 
Academy  has  taken  in  regard  to  matters  of  ethics.  The  Acad- 
emy of  Medicine  was  incorporated  June  2-3,  1851,  by  a  special 
act  of  the  Legislature.  It  therefore  derives  all  its  powers  from 
the  State.  The  following  extracts  from  the  act  of  incorpora- 
tion, from  supplementary  acts  passed  subsequently,  and  from 
the  constitution  and  by-laws,  may  be  said  to  have  some  bearing 
on  the  questions  to  which  we  allude : 

[Aft  of  June  23,  1851.] 

"  Sec.  2.  The  said  corporation  shall  have  power  to  make  and  adopt 
a  constitution  and  by-laws,  rules  and  regulations  for  the  admission, 
suspension,  and  e.\pul3ion  of  its  member.'),  and  their  governmeut." 

"Sec.  6.  The  Legislatuie  raay  at  any  time  alter  or  repeal  this  act." 

[Act  of  June  4,  1853.] 
"Sec.  5.  The  corporators  hereby  incorporated  are  authorized  to  ap- 
point five  delegates  to  represent  them  in  tbe  State  Medical  Society, 
with  all  the  powers  and  privileges  which  delegates  from  tbe  respective 
Medical  Colleges  of  this  State  possess." 

[Constitution.] 

"Article  II.  The  objects  of  the  Academy  shall  be:  .  .  .  Second. 
The  advancement  of  the  character  and  honor  of  the  Profession." 

"Article  IIL  1.  Each  candidate  for  Resident  Fellowship  must  have 
been  a  grjduate  or  licentiate  in  medicine  residing  in  this  city  and  coun- 
ty, or  in  either  of  the  counties  of  this  State  thereunto  adjoining,  for 
three  years." 

"  Article  VIL  Section  1.  Every  Fellow  shall  be  furnished  with  a 
duly  authenticated  certificate  of  fellowship,  which  may  be  revoked  for 
cause  ;  and  in  case  of  refusal  to  surrender  the  same,  the  Academy  may 
publish  such  revocation  in  the  public  journals. 

"Sec.  2.  Any  Fellow,  having  complied  with  the  requirements  of 
the  Constitution  and  By-laws,  may  resign  his  fellowship,  by  presenting 
at  a  stated  meeting  a  communication  in  writing  to  that  effect. 

"  Sec.  3.  No  resignation  shall  be  valid  until  accepted  by  the  Acad- 
emy," 


"  Article  VIII.  The  Academy  reserves  the  right  of  punishing  viola- 
lations  of  its  regulations,  or  of  its  code  of  Medical  Ethics,  by  repri- 
mand, suspension,  or  expulsion,  and  will  recognize  no  Fellow  as  a  regu- 
lar practitioner  who_has  been  expelled." 

[By-Laws.] 

"IX,  Boards  and  Committees.  .  .  .  Sec.  4.  If  an  officer  shall  fail 
to  discharge  his  duties  to  tbe  satisfaction  of  the  Academy,  he  may  be 
dismi^^Eed  from  his  office  by  a  two-thirds  vote ;  but  no  motion  for  dis- 
missal shall  be  acted  upon  until  the  next  stated  meeting ;  prior  to 
which  meeting  the  Recording  Secretary  shall  notify  the  alleged  delin- 
quent of  such  motion." 

"XIII.  Committee  [on  Admissions.  Section  l."Each  candidate  for 
Resident  Fellowship  .  .  .  may  be  admitted  at  a  meeting  subsequent  to 
his  recommendation  by  the  Committee." 

"  Sec.  3.  .  .  .  and  should  this  committee  fuil  to  report  within  the 
time  specified  upon  any  nomination  submitted  to  them,  any  Fellow 
having  made  such  a  nomination  may  renew  the  same  directly  to  the 
Academy,  and  a  vote  shall  be  taken  upon  it ;  in  this  c»se,  however,  the 
affirm.ative  vote  of  four  fifths  of  the  Fellows  present,  as  ascertained  by 
ballot,  shall  be  requisite  to  insure  an  admission  ;  and  on  the  question 
being  put,  it  shall  be  distinctly  stated  that  the  nomination  has  not  been 
approved  by  the  committee." 

"XIV.  Committee  on  Medical  Ethics.  .  .  .  Sec.  5.  All  questions  of 
ethics  in  other  respects  shall,  as  far  as  applicable,  be  adjudged  in  ac- 
cordance nith  the  Code  of  Ethics  promulgated  by  the  American  Medi- 
cal Association  and  adopted  by  the  Academy." 

"  XXI.  Signing  the  Constitution  and  By-Laws.  Section  1.  Every 
duly  admitted  Resident  Fellow  shall  affix  his  signature  to  the  Constitu- 
tion and  By-Laws  within  two  months  after  his  election;  and  in  default 
thereof,  said  election  shall  be  deemed  void,  unless  a  satisfactory  excuse 
be  given  ;  nevertheless,  he  may  be  renominated  and  re-elected." 

The  bearing  of  some  of  the  passages  cited  may  he  remote 
and  contingent  on  points  not  at  all  certain  to  come  up  in  this 
controversy,  but,  in  view  of  the  unexpected  turn  that  the 
struggle  has  taken  from  time  to  time,  it  is  well,  we  think,  to 
bear  them  all  in  mind.  The  fir.st  deduction  to  be  drawn  from 
them  is,  that  the  Academy  has  full  power  to  make  and  enforce 
such  rules  as  it  sees  fit  in  regard  to  the  admission,  the  govern- 
ment, the  suspension,  and  the  expulsion  of  members,  provided, 
of  course,  those  rules  do  not  run  counter  to  the  laws  of  the 
State.  It  therefore  had  a  perfect  right  to  instruct  its  Commit- 
tee on  Admissions  in  the  way  it  recently  did  instruct  them  by 
adopting  Dr.  Flint's  resolutions.  The  question  of  the  wisdom 
of  that  action  is  quite  another  matter. 

Passing  over  the  points  that  may  be  involved  in  several  of 
our  citations,  we  come  to  that  article  of  the  constitution  in 
which  the  Academy  reserves  the  right  to  punish  violations  of  its 
regulations.  Taking  that  article  in  connection  with  the  fifth  sec- 
tion of  the  fourteenth  article  of  the  by-laws,  we  seem  to  have 
the  essentials  of  the  Academy's  requirements  in  the  matter  ot 
ethics.  We  began  by  saying,  in  substance,  that  no  reasonable 
person  conld  doubt  the  duty  of  every  Fellow  of  the  Academy 
to  govern  his  conduct  in  accordance  with  those  requirements. 
But  much  more  than  this  has  been  urged  in  some  quarters. 
We  have  heard  it  gravely  stated,  for  instance,  not  only  that  a 
Fellow  of  the  Academy  was  hound  to  conform  to  its  code  of 
ethics  so  far  as  his  individual  acts  were  concerned,  but  that  he 
was  bound  to  uphold  that  code  in  every  possible  way — that,  in 
fact,  he  was  debarred  from  opposing  the  adoption  or  the  main- 
tenance of  that  code  in  other  organizations,  or  even  expressing 
an  opinion  unfavorable  to  it.    It  has  been  stated,  too,  that 
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every  Fellow  signed  his  name,  at  the  time  of  joining  the  Acad- 
emy, to  an  engagement  of  the  nature  of  an  oath,  binding  him 
to  the  course  here  defined. 

Now  let  us  look  into  the  validity  of  these  rcniarkalilc 
statements.  For  the  moment  we  will  put  aside  the  matter  of 
the  alleged  oath,  and  consider  whether,  on  general  principles, 
a  member  of  an  organization  is  for  ever  debarred  from  raising 
his  voice  against  the  rules  which  he  finds  in  force  in  that  or- 
ganization. If  such  were  the  accepted  principle,  no  rule  or 
law  of  any  sort  would  ever  be  repealed  or  amended,  and  our 
civilization  would  find  itself  so  clogged  that  there  would  be  no 
such  thing  as  progress.  Such  a  state  of  tilings  would  be  intol- 
erable. But  it  is  quite  unnecessary  to  pursue  the  theoretical 
argument  in  this  direction,  for  the  Academy  has  expressly  pro- 
vided for  tlic  repeal  or  amendment  of  any  and  every  part  ot 
its  constitution  and  by-laws.  Manifestly  the  originators  of  this 
provision  did  not  take  pains  to  provide  for  measures  that  they 
intended  to  make  impossible.  But  how  is  any  repeal  or 
amendment  to  be  accomplished  unless  some  one  moves  it,  and 
how  is  such  a  motion  to  come  about  save  as  the  result  of  op- 
position to  the  existing  state  of  things?  The  rediictio  ad  alt- 
surdum  is  obvious.  And  certainly  whatever  provisions  for 
repeal  or  amendment  apply  to  the  constitution  and  by-laws  as 
a  whole,  apply  to  every  part  of  those  documents,  the  ethical 
part  included. 

The  next  erroneous  piece  of  doctrine  inculcated  is,  that  a 
Fellow  of  the  Academy  has  no  right  to  work  against  its  code  in 
another  organization.  The  application  is,  that  a  Fellow  of  tlie 
Academy  is  debarred  from  opposing  the  re-enactment  of  the 
code  of  ethics  of  the  American  Medical  Association,  which  is 
the  Academy's  code,  in  tlie  State  Medical  Society.  This  is  tan- 
tamount to  saying  that  a  Republican  congressman  from  a  Demo- 
cratic State  has  no  right  to  act  against  the  Democratic  party  in 
Congress — a  doctrine  so  obviously  absurd  that  it  would  fail  to 
gain  the  assent  even  of  the  most  bigoted  conclave  of  propagan- 
dists. 

As  to  the  alleged  oath,  or  something  of  the  nature  of  an 
oath,  we  may  say,  in  the  first  place,  that  nothing  of  the  sort  is 
to  be  found  in  the  published  requirements  for  fellowship,  and 
that,  being  therefore  not  necessary  to  be  signed,  if  it  has  any 
existence  at  all,  it  has  been  interpolated  surreptitiously,  has 
been  signed  in  ignorance  if  signed  at  all,  and  has  not  the  slight- 
est particle  of  validity. 

The  simple  truth  is,  that,  as  a  little  rollection  would  teach 
any  man  of  common  sense,  a  Fellow  of  the  Academy  of  Medi- 
cine, while  unquestionably  bound  to  abide  by  its  rules  in  the 
matter  of  his  personal  conduct,  is  perfectly  free  to  argue  and 
vote  against  those  rules  in  the  Academy,  and  as  free  as  any 
other  member  of  the  profession  to  oppose  them  in  other  organi- 
zations, or  with  the  profession  at  large.  Moreover,  any  oppo- 
nent of  the  Academy's  code,  or  of  any  of  its  rules,  can  sign  its 
constitution  and  by-laws  with  a  clear  conscience  and  with  per- 
fect propriety,  in  case  he  should  chance  to  be  elected  to  fcllow- 
sliip,  for  by  so  doing  ho  binds  himself  only  as  to  his  own  observ- 
ance of  that  code  and  thosa  rules,  and  not  by  any  means  to  bo 


fettered  by  them  in  the  matter  of  his  opinions  or  as  to  making 
all  honorable  efforts  to  spread  those  opinions  or  to  secure  their 
adoption  in  the  Academy  or  elsewhere. 


PUBLIC  SENTIMENT  TOWARD   TOE  MEDICAL  PROFESSION 
IN  NEW    HAMPSIIIKE. 

The  newspapers  announce  that  one  Dr.  0.  C.  Gage,  of  New 
York,  was  arrested  in  Dover,  N.  H.,  last  Saturday,  charged  by 
a  medical  student  with  practicing  medicine  without  a  license 
from  a  medical  society  in  the  State  of  New  Hampshire.  In  it- 
self the  incident  is  not  very  remarkable,  but  the  dispatch  to 
the  "  World  "  concludes  as  follows:  "It  is  believed  that  his  ar- 
rest was  instigated  by  the  medical  profession  here,  but  they 
will  not  admit  it."  This  seems  to  imply  either  that  the  state  of 
public  sentiment  in  the  locality  in  question  is  such  that  tlie 
medical  profeirsion  dare  not  take  measures  against  illegal  prac- 
tice, or,  having  taken  such  measures,  dare  not  acknowledge  the 
fact.  That  ground  should  exist  for  either  supposition  is  a  dis- 
grace to  the  people  of  Dover.  Were  the  real  attitude  of  the 
medical  profession  toward  quackery  unveiled  to  the  public  in- 
stead of  being  elaborately  disguised  with  codes  of  ethics,  a  true 
understanding  would  soon  be  reached,  and  the  profession  would 
be  supported  rather  than  hampered  by  public  opinion  in  its  en- 
deavors to  put  down  quackery. 


TUE  PROPOSED   MEDICO-LEGAL  JOURNAL. 

It  is  announced  that  the  publication  of  a  quarterly  journal 
of  medical  jurisprudence  will  soon  be  begun  in  Now  York. 
Although  the  expense  of  the  venture  is  to  bo  borne  by  a  cor- 
poration to  be  organized  for  the  purpose,  the  Medico-Legal 
Society  has  promised  substantial  encouragement  to  the  scheme 
by  subscribing  for  one  hundred  copies  for  exchange  purposes, 
stipulating  in  return  that  its  members  shall  have  the  benefit  of 
a  reduced  rate  on  individual  subscriptions. 

We  lately  referred  to  the  unsatisfactory  way  in  which  the 
society's  proceedings,  including  much  valuable  matter,  have 
hitherto  been  published,  and  we  presume  that  the  society, 
recognizing  that  fact,  now  counts  upon  seeing  its  proceedings 
appear  in  the  new  journal  in  a  proper  form.  Th.it  this  ex- 
pectation may  be  realized,  and  that  in  all  other  respects  the 
proposed  journal  may  prove  a  substantial  addition  to  the  peri- 
odic.il  literature  of  medicine,  we  earnestly  hope.  It  is  stated 
that  the  first  number  will  appear  shortly. 

Most  creditable  journals  devoted  in  great  part  to  forensic 
medicine  have  been  published  in  New  York  in  the  past,  and  the 
neurological  journals  of  the  present  time  contain  a  great  deal 
of  valuable  matter  relating  to  that  branch  of  medical  science. 
With  these  the  new  journal  must  compete,  besides  laboring 
under  the  disadvantages  attaching  to  its  restricted  scope.  To 
make  it  succeed,  therefore,  it  is  particularly  necessary  that  it 
should  be  well  managed.  The  Provisional  Committee  for 
shareholders,  over  whose  signatures  the  announcement  appears, 
contains  several  gentlemen  whose  connection  with  the  under- 
taking augws  well  for  iti  success,  however. 
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FRENCH  JOURNALISM  AND  "AMERICAN   QUACKERY." 

In  the  ''Union  m^dicale  "  for  April  17th  we  find  brief  ab- 
stracts of  two  articles  that  appeared  in  the  "Therapeutic  (ia- 
zette  "  for  Sept«;mber,  1882.  One  of  them  is  by  Dr.  Brewer, 
describing  the  physiological  effects  of  manaca,  and  the  other 
by  Dr.  Pepper,  recounting  a  case  of  acute  rheumatism  in  which 
the  same  drug  was  used  with  success  after  the  failure  of  guaia- 
cum,  salicylic  acid,  bromide  of  potassium,  and  hypodermic  in- 
jections of  morphine.  An  individual  who  signs  himself  "L. 
D."  adds  this  query:  ^' Serions-nou3  en  presence  d\n  succedane 
de  Vacide  salicylique  on  tie7i  seulement  d^mie  tentative  d^  ameri- 
can  Quackery  ? " 

We  would  suggest  to  that  exquisite  satirist  that,  if  he  must 
bring  in  English  plirases,  it  would  be  just  as  well  to  write  them 
correctly,  beginning  the  word  American  with  a  capital  letter, 
and  tlie  word  quackery  with  a  small  letter.  We  would  also 
observe  that  the  page  which  succeeds  that  in  which  lie  indulges 
in  his  elaborate  sneer  is  wholly  taken  up  with  an  article  headed 
"  d  propos  de  la  snraHmentation."  in  which  the  author,  one 
"  M.  le  docteur  de  Servi^res,  ancien  interne  des  hopitaux," 
sings  the  praises  of  la  peptone  phospTiatee  (vin  de  Bayard)  in  a 
disguised  advertisement. 


THE  BOARD  OF  HEALTH  AND  ADULTERATED  TEA. 

An  auction  sale  of  a  large  quantity  of  tea  was  recently 
stopped  by  an  injunction  obtained  at  the  instance  of  the  New 
York  Board  of  Health,  to  the  great  astonishment  of  tlie  assem- 
bled brokers,  as  the  newspapers  remark.  It  seems  that  the  so- 
called  Ping-Suey  teas  were  really  of  an  inferior  grade,  adulter- 
ated, as  the  board's  analysis  declared,  with  deleterious  mineral 
matter,  so  as  to  make  them  resemble  what  they  were  advertised 
to  be. 

It  is  impossible  to  overestimate  the  value  of  sucli  a  service 
as  the  board  has  rendered  the  community  by  this  timely  and 
summary  action,  assuming  the  facts  to  be  as  they  are  repre- 
sented. Setting  aside  the  cases  of  acute  poisoning,  but  too 
commonly  the  result  of  spoiled  or  sophisticated  articles  of  food, 
there  can  be  little  doubt  that  a  great  proportion  of  the  dyspep- 
sia and  other  chronic  deterioration  of  health  in  civilized  coun- 
tries is  due  to  the  slow  but  continued  injury  done  to  the  .system  by 
eating  and  drinking  articles  that  are  contaminated  with  foreign 
matter,  as  the  result  either  of  accident  or  of  cupidity.  In  most 
instances,  we  believe,  the  retail  dealer  is  innocent,  or,  at  least, 
fails  to  appreciate  the  consequences  that  may  come  to  those  who 
consume  the  commodities  in  which  he  deals.  The  importer  and 
the  producer,  while  naturally  feeling  less  responsibility,  are 
under  greater  temptations  to  disguise  the  imperfections  of  their 
goods  even  by  means  that  they  must  know  are  injuiious,  for 
they  have  a  strict  market  to  deal  with.  Such  questionable 
transactions  on  their  part  are  not  likely  to  be  discovered  in  the 
ordinary  way  until  after  widespre:id  injury  has  had  time  to  re- 
sult ;  hence  the  necessity  of  constant  watchfulness  by  sanitary 
organizations  possessed  of  the  resources  necessary  for  the 
prompt  detection  of  adulteration,  and  clothed  with  power  to 
deal  summarily  with  its  perpetrators. 


THE  DIXMONT  LUNATIC  ASYLUM. 

A  JOINT  committee  appointed  by  the  Legislature  of  the  State 
of  Pennsylvania  to  inquire  into  the  matter  of  the  alleged  un- 
satisfactory management  of  the  Hospital  for  the  Inssne  at  Dix- 


mont  have  presented  a  majority  and  a  minority  report.  In  the 
former,  the  charges  of  maltreatment  of  patients,  and  of  their 
detention  after  their  recovery,  are  not  substantiated,  but  it  is 
urged  that  the  State,  which  contributes  largely  to  the  support 
of  the  institution,  ought  to  have  the  control  of  its  management. 
The  report  also  contains  the  excellent  recommendation  that  the 
medical  officer  of  an  asylum  for  the  insane  ought  to  be  relieved 
of  the  business  administration  of  the  establishment.  We  trust 
that  the  committee's  suggestion  may  lead  to  legislative  action 
in  the  direction  alluded  to.  The  day  is  not  far  distant  when  it 
will  come  to  be  recognized  that  the  creditable  management  of 
such  institutions  can  not  be  secured  by  placing  it  in  the  hands  of 
a  man  who  is  expected  to  be  an  alienist,  a  financier,  a  landscape 
gardener,  and  a  farmer. 


THE  MARYLAND  MEDICAL  JOURNAL. 

The  first  number  of  the  weekly  issue  of  the  "  Maryland 
Medical  Journal,"  dated  May  5th,  being  the  first  number  of  the 
tenth  volume,  has  reached  us,  and  it  gives  us  pleasure  to  no- 
tice the  continued  excellence  of  the  journal.  In  its  general  ap- 
pearance it  does  not  differ  materially  from  the  semi-monthly 
series.  The  editors.  Dr.  Thomas  A.  Ashby  and  Dr.  Eugene  F. 
Cordell,  deserve  great  credit  for  the  manner  in  which  they  have 
conducted  it  heretofore,  and  we  have  no  doubt  that  they  will 
carry  it  to  a  still  higher  level  of  prosperity  and  usefulness. 


IProcetirhigs  of  5oneli«s. 


COLLEGE   OF   PHYSICIANS   OF   PHILADELPHIA. 
Meeting  of  February  17,  1883. 

A  Partial  Study  of  the  Poison  or  Helodeema  Suspectum 
(Cope) — The  Gila  Monster. — The  following  paper,  by  S.  Weir 
Mitchell,  M.  D.,  and  Edwaed  T.  Reichert,  M. D.,  was  read: 
For  some  years  past  it  has  beea  known  to  naturalists  that  the 
Gila  lizard  of  Arizona  and  Sonora  was  endowed  with  anterior 
deciduous  grooved  teeth,  which  communicated  by  ducts  with 
large  glands  within  the  angle  of  the  lower  jaw.  These  arrange- 
ments naturally  suggested  a  certain  power  of  poisoning,  as  to 
which,  however,  the  most  conflicting  accounts  have  reached 
and  continue  to  reach  us  from  Arizona.  In  many  houses  the 
sluggish  creature  shown  to  you  was  a  pet  of  children,  and  seems 
to  have  been  averse  to  using  his  weapons  of  offense.  The  occa- 
sional accidents  from  his  bite  were  variously  explained  away ; 
but  still,  among  the  Indians  and  some  settlers,  he  enjoyed  an  evil 
reputation.  Only  within  a  week  we  have  had  two  letters  from 
Arizona,  the  one  describing  him  as  "  more  peaceful  and  harm- 
less than  a  young  missionary,"  and  the  other  as  being  "  worse 
than  a  whole  apothecary  shop."  Nevertheless,  both  in  France, 
and  of  late  in  London,  specimens  have  bitten  and  promptly 
killed  small  animals. 

It  is  worth  while  to  mention  more  distinctly  some  of  the  evi- 
dence for  and  against  the  poisoning  power  of  Heloderma.  His 
bad  name  in  Mexico  is  mentioned  by  Bocourt  and  Dumeril,  but 
Sumichrast  is  more  full  in  his  statements. 

This  curious  lizard  is,  he  says,  slow  and  embarrassed  in  his 
movements,  and  hides  in  the  daylight,  and  especially  in  dry 
weather,  to  emerge  at  night  and  in  wet  seasons.  He  is  said  to 
smell  ill,  in  fact,  to  be  of  a  nauseating  odor,  and  is  described  as 
slobbering  forth  a  sticky,  whitish  saliva  when  irritated.  The 
natives,  says  Sumichrast,  hold  him  in  the  utmost  terror,  and 
consider  him  as  more  fatal  than  any  serpent.  When  made  to 
bite  a  fowl,  it  died  in  twelve  hours,  with  bloody  fluid  exid- 
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ing  from  its  moiitli,  the  wound  being  of  a  purple  tint.  A  cat 
bitten  was  very  ill,  but  recovered,  remaining  thin  and  weak. 
Tlie  Heloderma  horrirlurii  sent  to  London,  to  Sir  Jolin  Lubbock, 
killed  a  frog  in  a  few  minutes,  and  a  guinea-pig  in  tliree  minutes. 

Many  years  ago  Dr.  Irwin,  U.  S.  A.  ("  Amer.  Naturalist," 
Nov.,  1882),  experimented  in  New  Me.\ico  with  the  Gila  mon- 
ster, and  concluded  it  to  be  harmless,  while  Mr.  Iloran,  .Su|)cr- 
intendent  of  the  National  Museum,  says  he  himself  has  been 
several  times  bitten  without  serious  results.  The  following 
statement  of  Dr.  Shufeidt  (ihid.)  adds  a  further  difficulty  in 
making  up  our  estimate  of  the  powers  of  Heloderma.  The  liz- 
ard he  .'(peaks  of  i.s  the  one  we  now  e.xhibit.  It  was  sent  to  the 
Smithsonian  Institution  by  .\.  T.  Burr,  U.  S.  A.,  and  is  the  II. 
suspectum  of  Cope. 

Dn  the  18th  inst.,  in  the  company  of  Professor  Gill,  of  the 
Smithsonian  Institution,  I  examined  for  the  first  time  Dr.  Burr's 
specimen,  then  in  a  cage  in  the  herpotological  room.  It  was  in 
capital  health,  and  at  first  I  handled  it  with  great  care,  holding 
it  in  my  left  hand,  examining  special  parts  with  my  right.  At 
the  close  of  this  examination  I  was  about  to  return  the  fellow 
to  his  temporary  quarters,  when  my  left  hand  slipped  slightly, 
atid  the  now  highly  indignant  and  irrit.ated  Heloderma  made  a 
dart  forward  and  seized  my  right  thumb  in  his  mouth,  inflicting 
a  severe  lacerated  wound,  linking  the  teetli  in  his  upper  maxilla 
to  the  very  bono.  He  loosed  his  hold  immediately,  and  I  re- 
placed him  in  his  cage  with  far  greater  haste,  perhaps,  than  1 
removed  him  from  it. 

By  suction  with  my  mouth,  I  drew  not  a  little  blood  from 
the  wound,  but  the  bleeding  soon  ceased  entirely,  to  be  followed 
in  a  few  moments  by  very  severe  sliooting  pains  up  my  arm 
and  down  the  corresponding  side.  The  severity  of  these  pains 
was  so  unexpected  that,  added  to  the  nervous  shock  already 
experienced,  no  doubt,  and  a  rapid  swelling  of  the  parts  that 
now  set  in,  caused  me  to  become  so  faint  as  to  fall,  and  Dr. 
(iill's  study  was  reached  with  no  little  difficulty.  The  action 
of  the  skin  was  greatly  increased,  and  the  perspiration  flowed 
profusely.  A  small  quantity  of  whisky  was  administered. 
This  is  about  a  fair  st.atcment  of  the  immediate  symptoms;  the 
same  night  tlie  pain  allowed  of  no  rest,  although  the  hand  was 
kept  in  ice  and  laudanum  ;  but  the  swelling  was  confined  to  this 
member  alone,  not  passing  beyond  the  wrist.  Next  morning 
this  was  considerably  reduced,  and  further  reduction  was  as- 
sisted by  the  use  of  a  lead-water  wash. 

In  a  few  days  the  wound  healed  kindly,  and  in  all  probability 
will  leave  no  scar;  all  other  symptoms  subsided  without  treat- 
ment, beyond  the  wearing  for  forty-eight  hours  so  much  of  a 
kid  glove  as  covered  the  parts  involved. 

After  the  bite  our  specimen  was  dull  and  sluggish,  siiuii- 
Inting  the  tor])idity  of  the  venomous  serpent  after  it  has  in- 
fiicted  its  deadly  wound,  but  it  soon  resumed  its  usual  action 
and  appearance,  crawling  in  ratlior  an  awkward  manner  nbouf 
its  cage. 

The  specimen  shown  has  eaten  once  since  we  have  had  him, 
but  the  (iila  monster  is  suid  to  live  on  bird's  eggs,  and  to  eat  daily 
of  like  food  while  in  captivity. 

The  sluggish  habits  ascribed  to  Heloderma  in  general  have 
been  noticed  in  our  specimen  ;  but  it  is  clear,  from  Dr.  Shufeldt's 
accident,  that,  like  the  habitually  inert  Crotalidos,  this  creature 
is  capable  of  sudden,  and,  therefore,  unexpected  agility  in  attack. 

As  we  shall  have  sent  to  us  in  the  spring  a  number  of  Helo- 
dermas,  we  shall  then  be  able  to  complete  the  study  of  the  poi- 
son of  these  interesting  lizards — the  only  members  of  the  family 
of  lizards  as  yet  known  to  be  poisonous.  Tlie  subject  is,  how- 
ever, too  full  of  interest  to  dclny  the  publication  of  our  prelimi- 
nary study,  since,  as  far  as  it  has  gone,  it  is  perfectly  definite 
and  satisfactory. 


The  Gila  monster  inhabits  the  dry  hillsides  of  Arizona,  and 
is  said  to  reach  the  length  of  three  feet. 

The  specimen  we  exhibit  is  about  fourteen  inches  long,  and, " 
from  war  or  accident,  had,  when  he  reached  us,  lost  all  but  two 
of  his  teeth,  and  as  yet  no  new  ones  have  taken  tiieir  places. 
Without  them  he  would  certainly  be  as  harmless  as  a  rattlesnake 
deprived  of  hia  fangs;  and  as  these  teeth  are  very  small  and 
easily  removed,  their  absence  may  account  for  some  of  the  in- 
stances in  Vi-hich  the  lizard  has  bitten  and  done  no  grave  harm. 

Experiments  made  in  the  usual  vague  way,  by  allowing  the 
lizurd  to  bite  animals,  are  obviously  untrustworthy  ;  so  that  it 
was  thought  best  to  use  the  saliva  in  known  quantities.  The 
fluid  w.as  obtained  by  provoking  the  animal  to  bite  on  a  saticer- 
edge — which  it  was  most  indisposed  to  do.  When  once  it  had 
seized  the  saucer  it  was  hard  to  pull  it  away,  so  powerful  was 
the  grip  of  the  lizard's  jaws.  After  a  moment,  a  thin  fluid  like 
saliva  dripped  in  small  quantities  from  the  lower  jaw.  It  was 
slightly  tinted  with  blood,  due  to  the  violence  of  the  bite,  and 
it  had  a  faint  and  not  unpleasant  aromatic  odor.  The  secretion 
thus  collected  from  the  mouth  was  distinctly  alkaline,  in  con- 
trast to  serpent  venoms,  which  are  all  alike  acid. 

Experiment  I. — About  lour  minims  were  diluted  with  one 
half  cubic  centimetre  of  water,  and  thrown  into  the  breast  nms- 
cles  of  a  lar^e,  strong  pigeon  at  4.2.3  p.  .m.  In  three  minutes  the 
pigeon  was  rocking  on  its  feet,  and  walking  unsteadily.  At  the 
same  time  the  respiration  became  rapid  and  short,  and  at  the 
fifth  minute  feeble.  At  the  sixth  minute  the  bird  fell  in  convul- 
sions, with  dil.ated  pupils,  and  was  dead  before  the  end  of  the 
seventh  minute. 

The  first  contrast  to  the  effects  of  venom  wiis  shown  when 
the  wound  made  by  the  hypodermic  needle  was  examined. 
There  was  not  the  least  trace  of  local  action,  such  as  is  so  char- 
acteristic of  the  bite  of  serpents,  and  especially  of  the  Crotalida>. 

The  muscles  and  nerves  responded  perfectly  to  weak  induced 
currents,  and  to  mechanical  stimuli. 

The  heart  was  arrested  in  the  fullest  diastole,  and  was  full 
of  firm  black  clots.  The  intestines  looked  congested.  The  spine 
was  not  examined. 

Experiment  II. — Action  on  the  Arterial  I'retsure. 
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Action  on  the  Pulse. 
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Convulsive  movements 


Convulsive  movements. 


Death. 

In  the  foregoing  experiment  a  full-grown  etherized  rab- 
bit was  used,  and,  the  left  carotid  being  connected  with  the 
kymographion,  one  sixth  of  a  grain  of  dry  Ileloderma  venom, 
dissolved  in  one  co.  of  distilled  water,  was  injected  into  the 
external  jugular  vein. 

Experiment  III. — The  following  experiment  was  made  on  a 
full-grown  rabbit  in  which  the  pneuiuogastric  nerves  were  cut, 
and  in  which  the  same  dose  and  method  of  injection  were  used, 
the  object  being  to  determine  if  the  above  nerves  were  in  any 
way  connected  with  the  changes  in  the  circulation  observed  in 
the  preceding  experiments. 

Action  on  the  Arterial  Pressure. 

Kesiauks. 


Convulsive  movements. 
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Violent  convulsions  followed  by  death 
in  30  seconds.  During  these  con- 
vulsions the  cannula  became  de- 
tached from  the  artery. 

Action  on  the  Pulse. 
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52 

.3 

vulsive   movements   that 

1.30 

the   pulse  could  not  be 

1.35  Violent  convulsions,    accurately  counted. 

The  animal  died  in  convulsions  with  dilated  pupils. 

The  results  were  identical  with  those  obtained  when  the 
pnenmogastrics  were  entire,  so  that  the  effect  on  the  heart  is 
dLrect,  and  not  by  inhibition  through  the  pneumogastrics. 


The  results  of  the  autopsy  in  both  of  the  above  experiments 
are  identical,  and  may  be  summed  up  as  follows : 

Autopsy,  made  immediately  after  Death. — Heart  arrested  in 
diastole;  heart  does  not  react  to  induction  currents;  muscles 
everywhere  respond  to  electric  stimulation ;  motor  nerves  in- 
tact; cord  unirritable,  and  will  not  respond  to  the  strongest 
current  produced  by  one  large  gravity  cell,  with  Dn  Bois-Rey- 
mond's  induction  coil ;  bowels  still  irritable ;  peristaltic  move- 
ments occur  spontaneously ;  the  intestines  are  natural  in  color, 
as  are  all  other  organs.  After  five  minutes  the  heart  began  to 
contract,  and  was  finally  found  in  a  systolic  condition.  The  in- 
terior of  the  organ  was  fall  of  black  clots,  especially  the  am-iclee, 
the  left  ventricle  containing  but  a  very  small  clot. 

In  order  still  further  to  determine  the  effect  on  tlie  heart, 
the  following  experiments  were  made : 

Experiment  IV. — 
lirp.  raiu. 
7.33.     Pithed  a  frog  and  exposed  the  heart. 
.52.     Heart  beats  21  in  30  seconds. 

.52^.  Placed  a  smaU  portion  of  dried  venom  of  Heloderma 
on  the  heart. 
Heart  beats  20  in  30  seconds. 
'•      19       " 


.56. 

8.05. 

.18. 

.30. 


18        " 

15 

14 

10 

ceased. 


.55. 
9.30.         " 

Experiment  V. — 
hrs.  min. 
8.05.     Took  two  "  cut-out "  hearts  of  frogs,  and  placed  them 
in  a  normal  salt  solution  in  separate  vessels,  just 
sufficient   liquid  being  used   to  cover  the  hearts. 
On  one  heart  was  placed  a  small  quantity  of  dried 
venom. 
.27.     The  poisoned  heart  heats  more  feebly  than  the  other. 
.30.     The  poisoned  heart  beats  still  more  feebly  than  the 

other,  which  is  yet  firm. 
.45.     The  poisoned  heart  stopped  beating,  the  other  beats 

firmly. 
.55.     The  poisoned  heart  stopped  beating,  the  other  beats 
firmly,  but  slower. 
Experiment  VI. — 
hrs.  min. 
3.45.     Exposed  tlie  hearts  of  two  pithed  frogs. 
4.00.     Placed  on  one  some  dried  venom. 
.30.     The  poisoned  heart  beats  are  decidedly  feebler  than 

the  other. 
.50.     The  poisoned   heart  beats  more  feebly ;  the  unpoi- 
soned  heart  beats  firmly  and  apparently  in  a  normal 
manner. 
6.00.     The  poisoned  heart  beats  very  feebly  and  does  not  fill 
with  blood.     The  normal  heart  beats  firmly,  and 
fills  well  with  blood  at  each  beat,  making  a  striking 
contrast  with  the  poisoned  heart. 
We  may  conclude  that — 

The  poison  of  Heloderma  causes  no  local  injury. 
That  it  arrests  the  heart  in  diastole,  and  that  the  organ  after- 
ward contracts  slowly — possibly  in  rapid  rigor  mortis. 

Tliat  the  cardiac  muscle  loses  its  irritability  to  stimuli  at  the 
time  it  ceases  to  beat. 

That  the  other  muscles  and  the  nerves  respond  readily  to 
irritants. 

That  the  spinal  cord  has  its  power  annihilated  abruptly,  and 
refuses  to  respond  to  the  most  powerful  electrical  currents. 
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This  interesting  and  virulent  heart  poison  contrasts  strongly 
with  the  venoms  of  serpents,  since  they  give  rise  to  local  haemor- 
rhages, and  cause  death  chiefly  through  failure  of  the  respira- 
tion, and  not  hy  the  heart,  unless  given  in  overwhelming  doses. 

They  lower  muscle  and  nerve  reactions,  especially  those  of 
the  re:ipiratory  apparatus,  but  do  not,  as  a  rule,  cause  extreme 
and  abrupt  loss  of  spinal  power. 

Filially,  they  give  rise  to  a  wide  range  of  secondary  patho- 
logical appearances,  which  are  absent  from  Ifeloderma  poi- 
soning. 

Tliere  remains  on  our  minds  no  doubt  as  to  the  fact  that 
the  fluid  which  drips  from  the  mouth  of  Iloloderma  when  it 
liites  is  a  very  active  poison.  The  present  study  is,  liowever, 
limited  in  range,  and  we  can  not  yet  feel  sure  that  the  fluiil  in 
question  comes  from  the  glands  now  presumed,  from  their  rela- 
tion to  the  teeth,  to  be  poisonous. 

The  briefest  examination  of  the  lizard's  anatomy  makes  clear 
why  it  has  been  witli  reason  suspected  to  be  poisonous,  and  why 
it  poisons  with  so  much  difficulty.  Unless  the  teeth  are  entire, 
the  poison  abundant,  and  the  teeth  buried  in  the  bitten  flesh  so 
as  to  force  it  down  into  contact  with  the  ducts  where  they  ojien 
at  the  crown  of  the  teeth,  it  is  hard  to  see  how  even  a  drop  of 
poison  could  be  forced  into  the  wounds.  Yet  it  is  certain  that 
small  animals  may  die  from  the  bite,  and  this  may  be  due  to  the 
extraordinary  activity  of  the  poison,  and  to  the  lizard's  habit  of 
tenaciously  holding  fast  to  what  it  bites,  so  as  to  allow  time 
for  a  certain  amount  of  absorption. 

It  is  plain  enough  that  a  lizard  as  small  as  the  one  exhibited 
would  be  very  unlikely  to  inflict  a  wound  fatal  to  man  ;  but  it  is 
possible  that  the  larger  animal — and  it  is  said  to  reach  a  length 
of  three  feet — might  prove  a  more  efflcient  poisoner. 

We  are  unwilling  to  drop  the  subject  without  a  few  words 
as  to  the  nature  of  this  poison. 

The  recent  researches  of  Dr.  Sternberg  and  Professor  Gau- 
tier  have  shown  that  human  saliva  may  kill  a  rabbit  in  twenty- 
four  hours,  and  a  pigeon  In  a  few  hours,  if  a  quantity  of  saliva 
has  been  concentrated  by  heat  and  so  used.  Professor  Gaulier 
thinks  the  saliva  and  all  venoms  owe,  at  least,  a  part  of  their 
power  to  normal  ptomaines  or  animal  alkaloids,  the  products  of 
putrefactive  processes,  and  recalls  to  us  the  fact  that  most  se- 
cretions are  measurably  poisonous. 

The  answer  to  these  views  we  shall  have  to  consider  else- 
where, and  at  length,  but  it  will  be  suflScient  here  to  say  that 
tliere  is  no  resemblance  between  the  symptoms  caused  by  the 
known  ptomaines  and  those  produced  by  any  of  the  venoms. 
When  it  was  shown  that  heiilthy  hum.an  saliva  was  competent 
to  kill,  it  was  natural  enough  to  leap  to  the  conclusion  that  the 
venoms  were  merely  concentrated  salivas.  The  analogy  ends 
with  the  fact  that  both  may  cause  death,  but  the  one  may  kill 
in  twenty  seconds, -and  the  other  requires,  at  the  least,  many 
liours,  while  also  it  seems,  as  regards  saliva,  to  be,  in  some  de- 
gree, a  question  of  the  toxic  activity  of  certain  individuals,  not 
all  being  so  uncomfortably  endowed  as  Dr.  Sti.'rnberg  himself. 


NEW  YORK  ACADEMY  OF  MEDICINE. 

A  STATED  meeting  was  held  April  19,  188-3,  Fordtce  Barkei:, 
M.  D.,  LL.  D.,  President,  in  the  chair. 

Crystalline  Elaterin. — Dr.  Gaspar  Griswold  read  a  short 
paper  on  this  subject,  which  will  be  found  on  page  514. 

Anteflexion  of  tue  Uterus  ;  its  .i-Etioloot  and  Asso- 
ciated Pathological  Conditions. — Dr.  W.  Gill  Wylie  read  a 
paper  with  this  title. 

The  uterus,  he  remarked,  is  somewhat  flexible  and  clastic, 
and^wben  pressure  is  made  on  the  fundus  it  bends,  chiefly  at  a 


point  a  little  below  its  middle  and  opposite  the  os  internum — 
not  sharply,  but  in  a  parabolic  curve.  It  is  held  suspended 
nearly  in  the  center  of  the  pelvic  cavity,  the  axis  of  which 
crosses  the  long  axis  of  the  uterus  just  below  its  middle,  the 
center  of  the  cervix  being  somewhat  posterior,  and  that  of  the 
fundus  a  little  anterior  to  the  axis  of  the  pelvis.  The  top  of 
the  fundus  is  somewhat  below  the  brim  of  the  pelvis,  and  the 
cervix  is  below  and  behind  the  center  of  the  pelvic  cavity,  the 
organ  being  held  in  position  chiefly  by  the  utero-sacral,  the 
utero-vesical,  and  the  broad  or  lateral  ligaments,  all  of  which 
are  somewhat  elastic,  and  permit  considerable  mobility  of  the 
uteru.s,  especially  upward  and  downward  and  backward  and 
forward.  The  ligaments  are  attached  to  the  uterus  below  its 
middle,  except  the  broad  ligaments,  which  cover  it  anteriorly 
and  posteriorly  and  project  from  its  sides,  being  attached  to 
the  pelvis  in  such  a  way  as  to  give  the  uterus  a  forward  incli- 
nation, and  the  round  ligaments,  which  tend  to  prevent  extreme 
backward  displacement. 

The  vast  quantity  and  disposition  of  connective  or  cellular 
tissue  strengthen  the  pelvic  floor,  and  assists  in  retaining  the 
uterus  in  |)0.sition,  while  they  also  permit  free  motion  and  power 
of  adaptability  of  all  the  pelvic  contents.  The  elastic  contrac- 
tility of  the  muscles  and  connective  tissues  together  exerts  a 
pressure  which  may  be  termed  the  vital  musculo-conneclive- 
tissue  pressure. 

2'he  Dynamics  of  the  Pe.lric  Cavity,  or  the  Influence  of  Forces 
in  causing  Anteflexion. — Atmospheric  pressure  has  little  to  do 
with  keeping  the  pelvic  organs  in  place.  For  this  force  to  act 
as  a  retentive  power  by  counteracting  gravity,  the  ve-ssel  must 
be  rigid  and  fixed  above  as  well  as  on  the  sides,  and  impermea- 
ble to  air.  It  helps  to  retain,  by  opposing  gravity,  only  the 
liver  and  stomach,  and  these  only  when  the  diaphragm  and  ribs 
are  made  rigid  by  muscular  contraction,  as  in  holding  the 
breath.  It  does  not  act  on  the  pelvic  organs  in  the  same  way, 
because  the  abdominal  walls  can  be  made  rigid  only  by  the 
downward  action  of  the  diaphragm,  and  thus  the  action  is  down- 
ward, and  tends  to  drive  out,  instead  of  retaining,  the  organs 
in  place  by  the  removal  of  downward  pressure.  Gravity  acts 
upon  the  contents  of  the  pelvis  as  it  does  upon  the  semi-solid 
movable  contents  of  a  rigid  cylinder  with  a  flexible  bottom  and 
opening  at  the  top  into  a  flexible  cylinder  filled  with  an  elastic 
mass,  which  falls  and  rises  at  all  times  with  more  or  less  force. 
What  is  it  that  prevents  a  normal  uterus  from  bending  forward 
at  or  above  its  middle  when  the  person  stands  erect,  or  when 
the  organ  is  pressed  upon  by  the  action  of  the  diaphragm,  the 
abdominal  muscles,  etc.  ?  1st.  The  firm  and  elastic  nature  of  the 
tissues  of  the  uterus  permits  motion,  but  tends  to  keep  it  in  its 
normal  shape.  •2d.  The  forward  inclination  and  slight  anterior 
curvature  of  the  normal  uterus  put  it  in  the  best  possible  posi- 
tion to  enable  it  to  withstand  both  continued  and  sudden  waves 
of  force  from  the  action  of  the  diaphragm  and  the  abdominal 
muscles.  In  the  erect  posture,  the  pelvis  of  a  normally  formed 
woman  is  carried  backward,  so  that  a  plumb-line  dropped  from 
the  front  of  the  first  or  second  lumbar  vertebra  would  pass 
through  or  in  front  of  the  os  pubis.  The  erect  posture  carves 
the  central  part  of  the  spine  forward  and  carries  the  sacrum 
and  coccyx  backward,  and  thus  renders  the  floor  of  the  pelvis 
firmer  than  when  the  abdominal  muscles  are  relaxed  and  the 
spine  is  straightened,  as  in  the  squatting  and  reclining  postures. 
Postures  which  relax  the  abdominal  walls  also  relax  the  floor 
of  the  pelvis,  and  those  which  render  the  abdominal  walls  tense 
tighten  the  pelvic  floor.  The  wave  of  motion  caused  by  the 
diaphragm  passes  downward  tlirough  the  mass  of  intestines, 
and,  as  they  are  attached  posteriorly,  is  deflected  forward 
against  the  abdon)inal  wall,  whence  it  is  deflected  backward  and 
downward  into  the  pelvis,  and  is  much  modified  in  force  befora 
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it  reaches  the  uterus.  If  the  long  axis  of  the  uterus  is  perpen- 
dicular to  the  |ilane  of  the  pelvic  brim,  or  somewhat  anterior  to 
the  pelvic  axis,  the  deflected  and  modified  wave  would  strike 
and  glide  over  the  very  top  of  the  fundus,  and  spend  its  force 
on  the  floor  of  the  pelvis.  Blows  upon  or  force  produced  by 
sudden  contraction  of  the  abdominal  walls  would  pass  backward 
and  be  received  in  the  same  way.  Old  men  who  have  difficulty 
in  urinating  bend  forward,  not  only  to  relax  the  perinseum  and 
pelvic  floor,  but  to  carry  the  abdominal  wall  backward,  and,  by 
voluntary  contraction,  cause  a  direct  transmission  of  the  wave 
from  the  diaphragm  on  to  the  bladder.  For  the  same  reason, 
when  straining  at  stool,  one  leans  very  much  forward  in  order  to 
direct  this  force  backward  on  the  rectum. 

Postures  which  tend  to  make  the  abdominal  and  pelvic  cavi- 
ties continuous  may  be  injurious  by  bringing  the  uterus  directly 
under  the  diaphragm.  So  long  as  the  uterus  retains  its  norujal 
relations  to  the  pelvic  brim,  it  is  in  the  best  possible  position  to 
receive  waves  of  force  coming  into  the  pelvis;  for,  as  the  pelvis 
is  tilted  up,  the  uterus  is  also  lifted,  and,  when  the  brim  of  the 
pelvis  is  directly  under  the  diaphragm,  the  long  axis  of  the  uterus 
is  directed  against  the  downward  motion ;  besides,  when  sitting 
at  ease,  as  the  free  borders  of  the  ribs  approach  the  pelvis,  the 
abdominal  wall  relaxes  and  serves  to  dissipate  the  force  of 
the  diaphragm  which  is  expended  on  the  walls  anterior  to  the 
pubes.  As  tlie  spine  is  straightened,  the  pelvic  floor  is  relaxed 
and  the  mobility  of  the  organs  much  increased,  and  for  this 
reason  a  patient  can  be  best  examined  on  her  back  with  the  legs 
flexed  on  a  flat  table.  Work  requiring  rigidity  of  the  body  and 
tension  of  the  abdominal  muscles,  such  as  running  a  sewing 
machine,  with  the  body  inclined  forward,  may  be  very  injuri- 
ous. 

The  Vital  Musculo-Connecthe-Tissue  Pressure. — By  tliis  is 
meant  the  sustaining  power  of  the  surrounding  flexible,  elastic, 
and  adjustable  tissues,  which  during  life  are  filled  with  blood- 
fluid,  etc.,  and  are  kept  closely  packed  by  the  blood-pressure 
and  the  elastic  contractility  of  the  skin,  muscles,  fascia,  and 
connective  tissues  of  which  the  pelvic  floor  and  abdominal  walls 
are  composed.  This  force  is  always  more  or  less  active,  and, 
when  the  abdominal  muscles  are  tense,  is  one  of  great  power, 
not  only  keeping  the  organs  in  place,  but  regulating  the  pressure 
of  the  blood-vessels  and  the  intestines.  It  is  the  removal  of  this 
power  and  the  consequent  disturbance  to  the  circulation  which 
produces  the  shock  so  often  observed  when  the  abdomen  is 
opened.  In  the  erect  posture,  the  abdominal  and  perineal  mus- 
cles are  tense,  and  counteract  the  downward  force  of  gravity  by 
bringing  their  sustaining  forces  into  full  play.  This  influence  is 
of  great  importance  in  the  question  of  the  dynamics  of  the  pel- 
vic cavity.  In  studying  the  influence  of  indirect  pressure,  the 
pelvis  must  be  regarded  as  a  cylinder,  with  an  elastic  top  and 
bottom,  filled  with  fluid,  or  a  mass  of  tissue  filled  with  blood, 
etc.,  and  so  elastic  and  mobile  as  to  transmit  force  and  be  subject 
to  the  same  laws  which  govern  fluids.  Therefore,  when  the 
floor  of  the  pelvis  is  tense,  force  from  above  is  transmitted 
more  or  less  equally  to  all  parts  of  the  pelvis.  While  the  uterus 
is  surrounded  by  these  elastic,  adjustable  tissues,  it  is  sustained 
in  the  same  way  as  a  flexible  sea-weed  floating  in  water.  In 
other  words,  the  fundus  is  not  so  prone  to  fall  forward  as  it 
would  be  out  of  the  pelvis.  The  elFects  of  falls  and  sudden 
eflforts  in  producing  anteflexion  have  been  exaggerated  by  advo- 
cates of  the  mechanical  pathology  of  uterine  displacements, 
who  have  overlooked  this  influence  which  greatly  modifies  the 
action  of  indirect  forces  on  the  pelvic  organs. 

Downward  pressure,  when  very  sudden,  as  in  the  act  of 
coughing,  would  for  a  moment  flex  the  uterus,  but  its  natural 
elasticity  and  that  of  the  surrounding  tissues  would  cause  it  to 
rebound  and  assume  its  normal  degree  of  curvature,  and  this 


would  be  the  case  even  though  the  pressure  were  continuous,  as 
in  lifting,  straining,  or  lacing.  General  prolapse  rather  than 
anteflexion  is  apt  to  be  produced  by  downward  pressure  on  the 
healthy  uterus.  Downward  pressure  from  the  abdominal  mus- 
cles tends  to  produce,  first,  an  exaggeration  of  the  normal  ante- 
rior curvature  of  the  uterus;  yet,  as  a  rule,  in  the  otherwise 
normal  uterus,  prolapse  beyond  a  certain  extent  will  produce 
retroversion,  for,  after  a  limited  amount  of  descent,  the  cervix 
is  forced  forward  by  contact  with  the  curved  tissues  behind  it, 
and,  unless  it  bends,  wliich  it  is  not  likely  to  do  if  normal,  the 
fundus  must  go  backward.  Backward  displacements  are  of 
much  greater  importance,  pathologically,  than  anterior  displace- 
ments, because  the  degree  of  rotation  of  the  uterine  axis  from 
its  normal  position  is  so  much  greater,  the  broadside  of  the 
organ  receives  downward  pressure  with  more  direct  and  greater 
force,  the  circulation  is  interfered  with  to  a  greater  extent,  and 
the  uterus  is  abnormally  fixed  in  the  pelvis,  its  mobility  is  in  a 
great  measure  lost,  and  the  normal  action  of  the  vital  musculo- 
connective-tissue  pressure  is  much  diminished. 

Influence  of  the  Bladder  on  the  Position  of  the  Uterus. — The 
bladder  is  a  soft  and  very  elastic  lU-gan,  and,  except  at  its  base, 
free  to  move  in  all  directions,  so  far  as  its  attachments  are  con- 
cerned. Except  when  considerably  distended,  it  has  little  or  no 
influence  in  changing  either  the  shape  or  position  of  the  uterus. 
When  distended,  it  carries  the  uterus  backward,  and  tends  to 
straighten  out  any  anterior  curvature.  Partly  filled,  it  makes 
up  a  part  of  the  flexible,  adjustable  mass  that  surrounds  and 
supports  the  fundus  uteri.  The  elastic  abilominal  walls  com- 
pensate by  contraction  or  distension  for  any  loss  or  gain  in  the 
pelvic  contents. 

The  Influence  of  the  Rectxtm  on  the  Uterus. — The  rectum  is 
also  a  movable  elastic  body,  which,  when  distended,  pushes  the 
cervix  uteri  to  one  side,  and,  if  not  habitually  distended,  has  but 
little  influence  on  a  normal  uterus.  When  habitually  distended 
at  its  lower  part,  it  greatly  interferes  with  tlie  normal  circula- 
tion in  the  pelvis,  and  by  distension  and  pressure  stretches  the 
pelvic  fascia  and  uterine  ligaments  to  such  an  extent  that  more 
or  less  prolapse  of  the  uterus  occurs,  and,  when  the  uterus  is  soft, 
flexes  the  cervix.  An  impacted  rectum  is  nearly  always  asso- 
ciated with  voluntary  straining  at  stool,  which,  with  the  existing 
tendency  to  prolapse,  will  invariably  induce  anteflexion,  or  more 
frequently  retroversion  and  retroflexion. 

The  Point  of  the  G-reatest  Curvature  in  Anteflexion. — It  is 
often  difticult  to  determine  the  exact  location  of  the  greatest 
curvature  in  an  anteflexed  uterus.  As  a  rule,  it  is  just  about  the 
OS  internum,  because  at  this  point  the  uterus  is  slightly  smaller 
than  at  any  other.  The  cervix  and  body  unite  at  this  situa- 
tion; here  the  large  blood-vessels  enter  and  pass  from  the 
uterus  and  tend  to  weaken  its  walls,  and  just  above  the  os  in- 
ternum the  uterus  is  free,  while  the  cervix  below  it  is  fixed  by 
the  utero-vesical  and  utero-sacral  ligaments.  When  the  vaginal 
part  of  the  cervix  is  abnormally  long,  or  large  and  soft,  the  flex- 
ion may  be  found  at  the  vaginal  junction.  Flexion  of  the  body 
or  a  caving  in  of  one  cornu  is  the  result  of  local  atrophy  or  ex- 
treme dilatation  and  thinning  of  the  uterine  walls. 

Time  of  Making  an  Examination. — This  should  be  carefully 
considered,  for  the  amount  of  curvature  will  doubtless  vary  at 
different  times — for  instance,  just  before  and  just  after  menstrua- 
tion. The  best  time  would  be  during  one  or  two  weeks  between 
the  menses,  when  the  uterus  is  usually  quiet.  If  the  uterus  is 
an  erectile  organ,  erotic  excitement  might  tend  to  straighten  it. 
If  the  function  ascribed  to  the  round  ligaments  by  some  authori- 
ties be  correct,  the  uterus  would  be  displaced  forward  during 
erection.  Special  conditions  of  the  nervous  system  would 
probably  have  some  effect  on  the  shape  of  the  uterus ;  as,  for 
instance,  when  influenced  by  fear  or  intense  mental  excitement 
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it  may  be  shriveled  up,  as  the  penis  of  a  youth  is  when  he  is 
being  examined  tlie  first  time  for  venereal  disease. 

Vdriability  of  the  Generative  Organs. — Tlie  features  of  the 
external  orfrans  of  generation  vary  in  different  races  and  indi- 
viduals, and  tliis  normal  variability  characterizes  the  internal 
organs  as  well ;  and  for  this  reason  we  can  not  lay  down  the 
law  as  to  what  will  be  the  exact  curve  of  the  uterus,  and,  when 
the  organ  is  found  not  to  be  of  the  exact  size  and  shape  of  an 
absohitely  perfectly  formed  uterus,  it  is  not  a  sufficient  reason 
for  pronouncing  it  a  case  of  pathological  curvature  to  be  treated 
l)y  artificial  support. 

Frequency  and  Degree  of  Anteflexion. — In  a  large  [percentage 
of  tlie  multiparous  women  whom  the  gynajoologist  examines, 
the  uterus  is  abnormally  flexed,  but,  in  deciding  what  the  normiil 
curvature  is,  it  must  be  remembered  that  nearly  all  of  thes>f 
women  apply  for  examination  because  they  have  uterine  dis- 
ease, and  the  condition  of  their  uteri  can  not  fairly  be  used  in 
estimating  the  normal  standard.  The  angle  made  by  the  junc- 
tion of  two  lines — drawn,  one  in  the  direction  of  the  axis  of  the 
oorvi(!al  canal,  and  the  other  in  that  of  the  canal  of  tlio  body — 
miglit  vary  froTu  an  angle  of  10.')°  to  13.5°  without  being  an  al)- 
normal  curvature,  but,  if  less  than  lli.i",  it  may  fairly  be  calh'd 
ahnormal. 

Aitioloyy. — The  prevalence  of  imperfectly  developed  ante- 
fiexed  uteri  in  a  community  may  be  one  of  the  first  indications 
of  race  degeneration.  The  functions  of  the  generative  organs 
are  not  essential  to  the  life  of  the  individual.  This  full  and 
proper  development  would  seem  to  depend  upon  a  surplus  of 
vitality.  In  civilized  cimimunitics  the  functions  of  these  organs 
are  kept  under  restraint ;  tliat  is,  women  marry  late  in  life,  and, 
when  this  is  the  case  for  several  generations,  this  enforced  re- 
straint (disease)  of  an  organ  may  have  a  decided  influence  to- 
ward causing  degeneration  and  atrophy.  In  a  woman  with  a 
deformed  pelvis,  or  in  other  respects  showing  imperfect  develop- 
ment, we  usually  find  an  abnormally  small  antellexed  uterus. 
Sometimes  this  is  tlio  case  in  strong  and  vigorous  women.  The 
condition  of  the  general  health  has  much  infiuence  on  the  de- 
velopment and  po.sition  of  the  uterus.  A  rheumatic  diathesis,  or 
a  tendency  to  catarrhal  disease  when  the  individual  is  exposed 
to  cold  or  malarial  i)oison,  may  induce  endometritis,  and  finally 
lead  to  anterior  displacement.  Other  causes  may  predispose  to 
or  induce  anterior  displacement,  such  as  getting  up  too  soon 
after  labor,  subinvolution  of  the  uterus  or  its  ligaments,  uneven 
or  unequal  involution,  8|)ecific  elytritis  extending  to  the  endo- 
metrium, infiammation  extending  to  the  para;netrium,  especially 
])elvic  peritonitis,  imperfect  development  of  the  vagina,  abnor- 
mal development  of  the  cervix,  habitual  constip.ation,  etc.  Most 
of  the  local  pain  in  this  affection  is  due  to  congestion  jjroduced 
by  the  upright  position,  and  to  the  general  prolapse  of  all  thu 
pelvic  organs. 

Pathology. — In  the  congenital  type,  or  in  cases  in  which  the 
flexion  was  acquired  before  maturity,  the  mucous  lining  at  the 
])oint  of  curvature  is  usually  pale  and  degenerated,  with  thick, 
hard,  and  fibrous,  rather  than  muscular  walls.  In  other  cases 
the  muscular  tissue  is  scant,  and  the  walls  are  composed  of  soft 
and  flexible  connective  tissue,  or  indurated  and  giving  evidence 
of  old  inflammation  of  the  connective  tissue.  The  os  internum 
is  usually  contracted  aud  inelastic,  the  contraction  being  due  to 
organic  rather  than  mechanical  causes.  ]f  the  cavity  above  is 
dilated,  the  os  internum  is  found  constricted. 

Auteflexioiis  may  be  divided  into  two  classes-  those  which 
are  usually  termed  congenital,  and  those  in  vvhicli  the  curvature 
t:dves  place  after  full  development.  lu  the  former,  due  to  or 
ouuiplicated  with  imperfect  development,  both  the  fundus  and 
cervix  are  frequently  bent  forward.  The  vaginal  portion  of  the 
cervix  is  usually  hard,  abnormally  small,  flattened,  and  some- 


what pointed,  with  the  anterior  lip  crowded  forward  a  little  in 
advance  of  the  posterior  lip,  giving  the  cervix  a  snout-like  ap- 
pearance. 

In  the  latter  class  the  cervix  may  not  be  much  changed  from 
the  normal  position  and  shape,  while  that  part  above  the  vaginal 
junction,  or  the  part  that  is  bent,  is  relatively  small,  flexible,  and 
sometimes  elongated  so  much  that  the  round  and  small  fundu.s 
can  be  moved  about  in  any  direction.  When  the  cervix  is  bent 
forward  in  this  class  of  cases,  it  is  usually  eidarged  and  hard, 
with  more  or  less  discoloration,  due  to  imperfect  circulation, 
and  the  flexion  is  more  decided  and  fixed  than  in  the  simple 
cases  when  the  cervi.t  is  not  displaced. 

[The  Academy  then  proceeded  to  a  consideration  of  certain 
resolutions  introduced  by  Dr.  Austin  Flint,  Jr.,  an  account  of 
which  was  given  in  our  issue  of  April  28th,  p.  4C2.] 
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A  STATED  meeting  was  held  February  20,  1883,  Dr.  Chables 
C.  Lee,  President,  in  the  chair. 

Some  of  tue  Effects  of  Nasal  Polypi  ix  Children. — Dr. 
.\..jAconi  narrated  two  cases,  an  account  of  which  was  given  in 
the  Journal  for  April  7th,  p.  376. 

Large  Fibroid  Tumor  of  the  Uterus  cnaccompaxied  by 
Sy.mptoms. — Dr.  B.  F.  Dawson  mentioned  the  case  of  a  lady, 
thirty-two  years  of  age,  who  recently  consulted  him,  by  the  ad- 
vice of  Dr.  J.  II.  Menneu,  with  regard  to  an  enlargement  in  the 
abdomen  that  had  attracted  the  notice  of  her  friends  only  a  few 
weeks  previously.  The  patient  was  in  excellent  health,  and  had 
suffered  no  pain  wh.atever;  menstruation  was  perfectly  normal. 
On  examination,  Dr.  Dawson  found  a  large  multiple  fibroid  tu- 
mor of  the  uterus,  occupying  nearly  the  entire  pelvic  cavity, 
and  pressing  so  tightly  against  the  pubes  that  it  was  almost  im- 
possible to  introduce  the  finger  between.  The  case  was  some- 
what unique  in  that  the  patient  had  been  carrying  a  tumor  of 
such  large  size  without  suffering  any  symptoms  and  in  entire 
ignorance  of  its  presence.  The  President  had  seen  the  case 
with  him. 

The  President  confirmed  the  statements  made  by  Dr.  Daw- 
son with  regard  to  this  case,  and  stated  that  the  probable  ex- 
planation of  the  absence  of  symptoms  was  that  the  growth 
must  have  originated  in  the  fundus,  and  developed  upward  and 
in  directions  not  to  cause  such  pressure  upon  the  pelvic  organs 
as  would  give  rise  to  pain  or  other  symptoms.  liy  the  time  it 
had  increiiSL'd  sufficiently  in  size  and  weight  to  occupy  the  pelvic 
cavity  so  fully  as  it  did  at  present,  the  neighboring  organs  had 
become  tolerant  of  its  presence,  lie  thought  the  case  was  an 
instructive  one  to  gynajcologists,  in  warning  them  against  indis- 
criminately urging  interference  in  cases  of  uterine  growths,  a 
tendency  which,  in  the  light  of  the  brilliant  success  attending 
Battey's,  Ilegar'-s,  and  Tail's  operations  for  the  removal  of  the 
uterine  appendages  in  cases  of  solid  tumors  of  the  uterus,  was 
liable  to  occur  for  the  next  few  years. 

Dr.  Baciie  McE.  Emmet  replied  to  a  question  by  Dr.  Daw- 
son with  regard  to  what  circumstances  would  justify  an  opera- 
tion for  the  removal  of  such  a  tnmor,  that,  in  his  opinion,  an 
operation  would  not  bo  justifiable  exce[)t  the  patient's  life  wf.s 
being  rendered  miserable  and  was  jeopardized  by  the  presence 
of  the  tumor. 

Dermoid  Cyst  of  both  Ovaries,  and  Cystic  Tr.\ioB  of  the 
Broad  Lioamkxt. — Dr.  W.  T.  Lusk  presented  t  wo  dermoid  cy,«ts, 
one  of  which  had  occupied  the  right  and  the  other  the  left 
ovary,  and  also  an  unpunctured  cyst  of  the  right  broad  liga- 
ment, all  removed  from  the  same  patient  about  tsvo  months 
ago.     The  patient  made  an  excellent  recovery. 

Dr.  Gillette  stated  that  he  could  almost  duplicate  the  speci- 
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men  in  one  of  its  features.  He  had  recently  removed  a  cyst  of 
the  broad  ligament  in  a  girl  about  fourteen  years  old,  when 
just  such  a  cyst  as  the  one  shown  was  in  progress  of  formation. 
It  was  secondary  to  the  main  cyst.     The  patient  recovered. 

In  reply  to  a  question  by  the  President,  Dr.  H.  D.  Niooll 
said  that  Dr.  Thomas  had  operated  on  one  patient  with  dermoid 
cyst  of  either  ovary. 

Dr.  Emmet  i-emarked  that  two  years  ago  he  reported  a  case 
of  dermoid  cyst  of  both  ovai-ies. 

Henry  J.  Gaeeigues,  M.  D., 

B.  F.  Dawson-,  M.  D., 

Feank  p.  Foster,  M.  D.,  ex  officio, 

Committee  on  PuMication. 
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QUARTEPvLY  REPORT  ON  SURGERY. 
No.  XIV. 

By  CHARLES  B.  KELSET,  M.  D., 

SURGEON  TO  ST.   PACl'S  INFIRMARY  FOR  DISEASES  OP  THE   RECTUM. 

On  the  Treatment  of  Cancer  of  the  Rectum. — Mr.  A.  E. 
Barker  ("  Lancet,"  Feb.  24,  Mar.  3,  1883)  points  out  the  diflerent 
indications  for  treatment  of  cancer  of  the  rectum  as  illustrated 
by  a  group  of  eight  cases,  in  five  of  whicli  he  chose  colotomy. 
in  one  excision,  and  in  two  no  surgical  interference. 

The  disease  in  seven  out  of  the  eight  cases  appeared,  after 
careful  manual  examination  and  from  tlie  clinical  history,  to  be 
tlie  usual  form  of  cancer  met  with  in  the  rectum,  which  the 
author  tliinks  is  better  described  by  the  name  of  columnar  epi- 
thelioma than  adenoid.  In  one  instance  where  excision  was 
performed,  the  structure  was  proved  by  the  microscope.  In 
another  the  growth  may  have  been  encephaloid.  In  all  but  one 
the  growth  was  seated  fully  three  inches  from  the  anus  when 
first  examined,  and  involved  the  whole  circumference  of  the 
bowel;  in  one  (in  a  male)  it  was  limited  to  the  postero-lateral 
aspect  of  the  gut;  in  all  the  anus  was  free,  and  in  none  was 
there  any  glandular  involvement  or  secondary  deposit.  In  seven 
the  family  history  was  against  heredity. 

Blood  in  the  motions  was  in  four  cases  the  first  thing  noticed, 
and  was  ])resent,  sooner  or  later,  in  all.  Difficulty  in  defeca- 
tion or  diarrhoea  was  the  next  marked  symptom,  and  after  this 
bearing-down  pain.  Three  of  the  patients  suftered  compara- 
tively little  from  continuous  pain,  only  complaining  of  a  little 
during  motions.  Pain  down  the  thighs  was  marked  in  two 
cases.  In  the  more  advanced  cases  diarrhoea  (twenty  passages 
daily)  was  a  prominent  feature. 

The  clinical  factors  upon  which  the  author  decided  for  or 
against  operation  were  as  follows:  In  Case  1  the  growth  had 
opened  up  the  vagina,  and  the  resulting  incontinence  of  freces 
of  the  most  revolting  kind,  together  with  the  distress  from  the 
passage  of  the  motions  over  the  ulcerated  surface  of  the  cancer, 
fully  justified  tlie  hope  that  an  artificial  anus  in  the  loin  would 
give  relief.  In  Case  2  excision  was  justified  by  the  malignancy 
of  the  growth,  the  suffering  caused  at  each  motion,  and  by  its 
limitation  and  accessibility.  In  Cases  3  and  4  the  growth  was 
very  chronic  and  bulky,  and  was  causing  obstruction  alternating 
with  profuse  diarrhoea.  Ulceration  and  perforation  of  the  bowel 
above  the  stricture  were,  therefore,  to  be  feared  if  a  free  exit 
for  the  motions  was  not  immediately  provided.  In  cases  5  and  6 
the  operation  was  almost  entirely  on  account  of  severe  pain, 
with  diarrhcea,  other  troubles  being  less  prominent.     Morphine 


produced  constipation,  and  in  this  way  rather  aggravated  than 
relieved  the  trouble.  Finally,  it  was  hoped  that  relief  of  the 
new  growths  from  the  irritation  of  defecation  might  retard  their 
progress.  In  Case  7  the  condition  was  not  one  that  called  for 
any  active  interference;  and  in  Case  8,  also,  there  was  but  little 
distress  as  yet,  and,  as  the  patient  could  command  the  best  ad- 
vice and  any  diet,  the  fteces  could  be  kept  in  a  condition  to  pass 
readily  through  the  contracted  bowel,  so  that  the  patient,  though 
seventy-seven  years  old,  enjoyed  very  good  health. 

In  five  cases  colotomy  in  the  left  flank  was  performed  by 
Amussat's  incision,  in  one  excision.  The  wounds  were  in  every 
instance  guarded  against  septic  contamination  during  the  opera- 
tion by  frequent  sponging  with  carbolic  solution,  especially  after 
opening  the  gut.  The  subsequent  dressing  consisted  of  carbolic 
oil  on  lint,  covered  with  a  pad  of  salicylated  wool.  All  the 
colotomy  wounds  healed  rapidly,  almost  completely  by  first  in- 
tention, except  in  one  case,  where,  as  the  healing  was  rather 
too  rapid,  some  of  the  fresh  union  was  broken  down  to  allow  a 
little  wider  opening  to  the  gut.  Inflation  of  the  bowel  from 
the  rectum  was  practiced  in  all  the  cases  of  colotomy,  and  the 
finding  of  the  bowel  was  much  facilitated  thereby.  In  one  case 
the  peritonaeum  was  wounded,  but  without  bad  consequences,  as 
tlie  wound  was  kept  aseptic,  and  the  opening  of  the  bowel  de- 
ferred until  the  fifth  day  after  the  latter  had  been  stitched  by 
its  muscular  coat  only  to  the  skin.  Those  cases  did  best  in 
which  the  mucous  membrane  was  most  ■  carefully  sewn  to  the 
cut  surface  of  the  skin. 

On  the  Cure  of  Abscesses  about  the  Neok  without  Cica- 
trix OR  OTHER  Deformity. — Mr.  F.  J.  B.  Quinlan  ("Lancet," 
Jan.  20,  1883)  has  in  two  cases  adopted  an  ingenious  method  of 
draining  abscesses  about  the  neck,  which  has  resulted  in  a  cure 
without  deformity.  It  consists  simply  in  passing  a  wire  seton 
through  the  abscess  cavity,  and  allowing  the  pus  to  escape  gradu- 
ally, and  subsequently  using  compresses  to  facilitate  the  closure 
of  the  sac.  The  cicatrices  left  by  the  wire  were  in  each  case  of 
about  the  size  of  the  head  of  a  pin,  and  scarcely  noticeable. 
The  needle  is  a  thin,  curved  one,  about  three  inches  long,  and 
the  wire  is  fine  and  of  silver. 

The  great  point  in  the  operation  is  to  introduce  the  little 
silver  seton  immediately  after  suppuration  has  commenced,  and 
while  the  pus  is  at  least  half  an  inch  from  the  external  surface. 
If  it  be  allowed  to  come  nearer,  absorption  of  the  areolar 
tissue  will  occur,  and  will  leave  a  hollow  over  the  site  of  the 
abscess.  If  nearer  still,  the  true  skin  may  be  injured,  and  then 
there  will  be,  in  addition  to  the  hollow,  a  red  mark,  which  will 
last  a  long  time.  The  needle  is  best  introduced  with  a  needle- 
holder,  as  otherwise  it  is  diflicult  to  pass  it  to  sufficient  depth. 
There  should  be^no  poulticing  or  application  of  stupes. 

Rouoe's  Operation  in  Cases  of  Disease  of  the  Nasal  Foss js. 
— Mr.  Clement  Lucas  ("  Lancet,"  Jan.  20, 1883),  after  some  inter- 
esting data  concerning  Rouge's  operation  and  Lawrence's  modi- 
fication of  it,  reports  a  case  in  which  it  was  twice  performed  by 
himself  on  a  patient  sutfering  from  syphilitic  ozsena.  The  oper- 
ation was  first  described  by  Rouge  in  1873  ("Nouvelle  m^thode 
pour  le  traitement  chirurgical  de  I'ozene  "),  and  consists  in  dis- 
secting up  the  upper  lip  and  the  nose  to  allow  of  free  access 
to  the  nasal  fossfe.  This  is  in  i-eality  a  modification  of  an  oper- 
ation previously  suggested  and  practiced  by  Lawrence  ("  Med. 
Times  and  Gaz.,"  Nov.  8,  1862),  which  consists  in  turning  up 
the  nose  alone,  after  separating  it  from  the  rest  of  the  face  by 
incisions,  commencing  externally  at  the  lachrymal  sac  and  ex- 
tending down  to  the  margin  of  the  alaa,  dividing  also  the  carti- 
lages and  the  septum. 

Although  some  objection  lias  been  made  to  these  operations 
by  the  few  surgeons  who  have  practiced  them,  on  account  of 
the  danger  of  the  inhalation  of  blood,  the  author  thinks  well  of 
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them  both,  hut  particularly  of  Rouge's,  which  allows  of  the  free 
escape  of  blood  anteriorly.  The  bleeding  through  the  posterior 
nares,  wliich  is  an  element  of  danger,  he  controls  by  jiacking  a 
large  sponge,  witli  a  string  attached,  into  the  upper  part  of  the 
pharynx.  This  latter  precaution  also  prevents  the  patient  from 
expelling  blood  and  foul  discharges  into  the  face  of  tlie  opera- 
tor. The  operation  is  particularly  indicated  for  the  removal  of 
polypi  and  necrosed  bone,  and  may  even  be  undertaken  as  an 
exploratory  procedure  in  cases  of  doubtful  nature. 

A  Case  of  Keduotio.v  of  a  Dislooation  of  the  IIii'  by  I.n- 
iiisiON  INTO  THE  Capsulah  J.iuament. — Dr.  Poluillon  ("Bull. 
g6n.  do  thdrapeutiijue,"  March  15,  1883J  records  a  case  of  this 
exceedingly  rare  surgical  procedure,  and  states  that  it  is  the 
third  attempt  of  the  kind  on  record,  the  first  one  being  by 
Volkmann  in  1870  (•' Berlin,  klin.  Woch.,"  No.  25,  p.  357, 1877), 
and  the  second  by  MacCormac  in  1878.  In  both  of  these 
cases  reduction  failed,  and  the  operation  was  completed  by  re- 
section of  the  upper  end  of  the  femur,  the  patients  recovering. 
In  the  author's  case  reduction  was  accomplished,  but  the  patient 
died  of  gangrene.  The  case  was  an  exceedingly  poor  one  for 
surgical  interference,  the  man  being  a  drunkard,  with  the  usual 
visceral  changes  caused  by  alcohol. 

The  operation  was  performed  antiseptically.  The  cutaneous 
incision  was  10  cm.  long,  starting  from  the  anterior  inferior  spine. 
The  muscles  and  fascia  were  incised  to  the  same  extent,  thus 
exposing  the  joint.  The  great  trochanter  was  found  to  be 
fixed  against  the  cotyloid  cavity,  the  up])er  border  of  which  was 
masked  by  a  thick  layer  of  fibrous  tissue,  which  extended  from 
the  upper  border  of  the  neck  of  the  femur  to  the  superior  bor- 
der of  the  cotyloid  notch.  This  anterior  thickened  portion  of 
the  capsular  ligament  (the  Y-ligament)  was  divided  ■nitb  the 
knil'e,  and  the  finger  could  be  jiassed  between  the  neck  of  the 
femur  and  the  cotyloid  cavity,  which  was  free.  In  spite  of  this 
division,  an  attempt  at  reduction  by  manipulation  failed,  and  it 
was  necessary  to  divide  the  muscles  in  front  of  the  joint  at  their 
insertion.  Further  manipulation  then  brought  the  head  of  the 
bone  out  of  the  foramen  ovale  into  a  position  over  the  cotyloid 
cavity,  ami  tlience  the  reduction  was  accomplished.  No  artery 
was  wounded  during  the  operation,  which  lasted  three  quarters 
of  an  hour,  and  the  wound  was  dressed  antiseptically.  Four 
days  after,  the  patient  succumbed  to  a  gangrenous  inflammation 
of  the  deep  femoral  region.  On  autopsy,  tlie  head  of  the  femur 
was  found  iu  the  acetabulum.  The  author  thinks  that,  in  con- 
sideration of  the  patient's  bad  general  condition,  the  death  could 
not  properly  be  attributed  to  the  surgical  interference,  the  oper- 
ation being  neither  very  long  nor  very  severe. 

Volkmann  made  in  his  case  a  long  longitudinal  incision, 
starting  from  the  crest  of  the  ilium  and  passing  over  the  great 
trochanter.  MacCormac  made  a  Y-shaped  incision,  involving 
a  great  part  of  the  femoral  region. 

On  the  Tueatmknt  of  Cektain  Fractures  of  the  Lower 
End  of  the  Femur. — Mr.  F.  Treves  ("Brit.  Med.  Jour.,"  Feb. 
17,  1883)  records  three  important  cases  in  which  he  has  prac- 
ticed division  of  the  tendo  Achillis  as  a  primary  step  in  the  treat- 
ment of  fracture  of  the  lower  end  of  the  femur.  It  is  in  rela- 
tion to  this  class  of  fractures  that  Bryant  says:  "In  fractures  of 
the  lower  third,  above  the  condyles,  where  the  gastrocnemii 
muscles  tend  to  draw  the  lower  fragments  backward  into  the 
popliteal  space,  8ome  surgeons  prefer  the  use  of  the  inclined 
plime,  and,  where  the  bones  can  not  be  otherwise  kept  in  appo- 
sition, it  is,  probably,  a  sound  practice.  But  what  1  believt-  will 
turn  out  to  be  a  bettor  one  is  tlie  division  of  the  tendo  Acliillis 

and  the  use  of  the  long  splint I  have  taught  this  for  the 

last  twelve  years,  but  have  bad  only  one  opportunity  for  testing 
its  value." 

The  fractures  referred  to  are  generally  either  just  above  the 


condyles,  or  are  through  the  shaft  just  above  that  point.  The 
fracture  may  be  transverse  or  oblique;  usually,  however,  of  the 
latter  variety;  and  the  obliquity  is  apt  to  be  extreme,  with  its 
general  direction  from  behind  downward  and  forward.  The 
position  of  the  upper  fragment  is  practically  unaffected,  while 
the  upper  end  of  the  lower  fragment  is  drawn  forcibly  backward 
into  the  popliteal  space  by  the  action  of  the  gastrocnemii  mus- 
cles. The  lower  fragment  is  also  drawn  u|iward,  and,  from  the 
twofold  displacement,  it  follows  that  it  mayoress  the  axis  of  the 
upper  fragment  at  a  considerable  angle  while  it  lies  behind  that 
portion  of  bone.  These  fractures  are  often  associated  with  sec- 
ondary vertical  ones  through  the  condyles  into  the  joint. 

All  fractures  in  this  part  are  not  attended  by  this  deformity, 
and  the  treatment  referred  to  is  only  recommended  for  those  in 
which  the  lower  fragment  is  forcibly  drawn  into  the  popliteal 
.space  by  the  gastrocnemii.  It  is  obvious  that  these  cases  can  not 
be  treated  in  the  ordinary  way.  Extension  in  the  long  axis  of 
the  limb  merely  increases  the  deformity  by  dragging  upon  the 
ga>trocneniius  and  the  lower  fragment.  In  this  way,  with  a  long 
splint  it  would  be  [lossible  for  the  limb  to  be  put  up  apparently 
straight  while  the  knee  joint  was  in  reality  considerably  flexed. 
It  is  useless  to  try  and  act  u|)on  the  small  lower  fragments  by 
pads  and  pressure,  and,  therefore,  the  long  splint  has  been  pretty 
generally  abandoned  in  favor  of  the  only  other  available  treat- 
ment— viz.,  by  some  form  of  the  double-inclined  plane.  By  this 
the  knee  is  bent  and  the  large  upper  fragment  is  brought  to  the 
lower  one;  the  parts  can  be  well  fixed  to  the  splints,  and  the 
weight  of  the  trunk  is  made  use  of  as  an  extending  force.  In 
a|)plyiug  this  treatment,  the  actual  double-inclined  plane  is  sel- 
dom made  use  of,  but  some  modification  of  it,  as  Maclntyre's 
splint  bent  at  the  knee  and  slung  from  a  cradle,  Nathan  Smith's 
anterior  wire  s[)lint,  Hodgen's  suspension  splint,  and  the  like; 
in  all  of  which  the  knee  is  bent,  the  parts  below  the  fracture  are 
[iracticaliy  fixed,  and  the  weight  of  the  body  acts  as  an  extend- 
ing force.  The  objections  to  this  form  of  treatment  are  found 
in  the  fact  that  the  patient's  body  and  the  parts  above  the  frac- 
ture are  not  fixed,  and  an  undue  freedom  of  motion  in  the  upper 
fragment  is  i)ossible;  and  also  that  the  joint  is  fixed  in  a  flexed 
position,  and  is  liable  to  become  ancbyloscd  so.  By  section  of 
the  tendon,  any  deformity  produced  by  the  gastrocnemii  muscles 
may  be  entirely  removed,  and  the  fracture  may  be  treated  with 
all  those  advantages  w^hich  pertain  to  the  long  splint. 

The  author's  three  cases  are  related  in  full,  and  in  two  of 
them  the  local  result  was  examined  and  noted  post  mortem. 

Digital  Exploration  of  the  Bladder. — Sir  Ilcnry  Thomp- 
son ("Lancet,"  Feb.  10,  1883)  states  that  during  the  past  two 
years  he  has  met  with  thirteen  cases  of  obscure  disease  of  the 
bladder  in  w-hich  he  has  thought  it  ex[)cdient  to  resort  to  digital 
exploration.  In  no  less  than  six  of  them  he  has  discovered  and 
removed  a  vesical  tumor  of  considerable  size.  He  employs  a 
limited  incision  In  the  perinanim,  carried  to  the  membranous 
uretlira  only,  and  sufficing  to  enable  him  to  carry  tiie  index 
finger  to  the  neck  of  the  bladder,  alter  which,  by  supra-pubic 
pressure  under  complete  anre'sthcsia,  the  whole  of  the  interior  of 
the  bladder  may  be  examined  by  the  finger. 

In  a  previous  paper  he  has  stated  that  this  incision  has  been 
frequently  employed  during  two  centuries  for  stricture,  retention, 
etc.,  but  that  it  had  not  been  employed  for  the  purpose  of  diag- 
nosis as  described  above ;  and,  moreover,  that  such  an  examina- 
tion became  jiossiblc  only  when,  by  anicsthesia,  the  jjower  was 
obtained  of  completely  relaxing  the  patient's  abdominal  muscles, 
lie  also  claims  that  the  incision  enables  him  to  remove  tumors, 
when  found,  which  are  not  removable  except  by  operation. 

A  full  table  of  all  the  cases  in  which  he  has  performed  the 
incision,  including  those  in  which  be  has  discovered  and  removed 
tumors,  is  given. 
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Sequel.*:  of  Traoheotomt  ocoueeing  after  the  Closure 
OF  THE  Tracheal  Wound. — Dr.  Ross  ("  Edinburgh  Med.  Jour.," 
Mar.,  1883)  has  met  with  a  case  in  which  tracheotomy  was  per- 
formed for  the  removal  of  a  foreign  body  from  the  larynx  of  a 
child  aged  fifteen  months,  who  twenty-two  years  later  came 
under  his  care  for  a  diaphragmatic  obstruction  of  the  trachea  at 
the  point  of  the  previous  incision ;  and  this  case  has  led  him  to 
go  pretty  thoroughly  into  the  question  of  "  What  becomes  of  chil- 
dren who  have  been  successfully  traeheotoinized  ? "  It  is  known 
that  cicatricial  polypiform  vegetations  are  a  not  infrequent 
cause  of  post-traoheotoraic  stenosis,  and  Dr.  Gigon,  of  Angou- 
Itoe,  first  called  attention  to  this  condition.  The  author  gives 
the  bibliography  of  fourteen  such  cases.  Pathologically,  they 
are  similar  to  the  granuhition  growths  which  sometimes  cause 
serious  respiratory  difficulty  on  the  removal  of  the  cannula;  but 
they  do  not  manifest  their  presence  till  some  days  or  weeks 
after  the  wound  has  healed.  They  are  small  tumors,  varying  in 
size  from  that  of  a  hemp-seed  to  that  of  a  pea,  found  growing 
from  the  inner  surface  of  the  tracheal  cicatrix,  very  often  froin 
either  angle,  but  more  often  from  the  inferior  than  the  superior. 

In  addition  to  these  two  forms  of  stenosis,  the  author  gives 
cases  to  prove  that  it  is  possible  for  laryngo-tracheal  and  nerv- 
ous derangements,  such  as  spasm  of  the  glottis,  to  occur  as  late 
sequeliB  of  tracheotomy,  and  he  believes  that  laryngeal  phthisis 
and  pulmonary  emphysema  may  be  directly  referable  to  a  pre- 
vious tracheotomy.  He  quotes  from  Dr.  Mougeot  the  remarka- 
ble statement  that  very  few  of  the  children  successfully  operated 
on  for  aflTections  requiring  the  more  or  less  prolonged  retention 
of  the  cannula  attain  their  majority.  Military  surgeons  whom  he 
had  interrogated  for  over  twenty  years  on  this  subject  declared 
that  they  had  never  seen  a  conscript  with  a  typical  tracheotomy 
cicatrix,  while  between  himself  and  a  large  number  of  profes- 
sional brethren  he  could  obtain  knowledge  of  only  six  authen- 
tic cases  of  adults  who  had  had  the  operation  performed  on 
them  for  croup  in  their  childhood,  and  of  these  it  was  probable 
that  two  were  reported  twice.  He  also  states  that  he  had  seen 
three  patients  who  had  been  successfully  operated  on  die  before 
their  twelfth  year. 

The  article  closes  with  hints  as  to  the  treatment  of  each  of 
the  sequelfe  spoken  of,  and  a  valuable  bibliography. 

[Lack  of  space  compels  us  to  omit  the  publication  of  the  bib- 
liographical list  appended  to  Dr.  Kelsey's  Report.] 
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REMARKS   ON   DR.   FLINT,   Jr.'s,   STATEMENT. 

New  York,  Matj  5,  18SS. 
To  the  Editor  of  the  New  York  Medical  Journal : 

Sir  :  The  letter  of  Dr.  Austin  Flint,  Jr.,  in  your  issue  of  to-day, 
apologizing  for  the  action  of  the  old-code  party  in  packing  the  meeting 
of  the  New  York  Academy  of  Medicine  on  the  evening  of  April  19th, 
requires  one  or  two  words  of  comment. 

One  of  the  fundamental  virtues  of  the  British  House  of  Commons 
is  the  practice  of  giving  notice  of  every  proposed  motion.  A  member 
of  that  body  can  not  ask  an  important  question  without  notice  being 
duly  posted.  It  is  true  that  such  "  red  tape,"  as  some  would  call  it, 
is  at  times  embarrassing,  and  may  seem  to  hinder  "  progress,"  but  in 
the  long  run  it  does  not  do  so,  and  rests  on  the  firm  basis  of  ingenu- 
ousness and  fair  play. 

That  ex-presidents  of  the  Academy  may  be  induced  to  sign  a  paper 
approving  of  a  kind  of  parliamentary  practice  the  opposite  of  that 
alluded  to  above,  and  the  opposite  of  that  which  is  right,  only  shows 
the  extent  to  which  attempts  may  be  carried  to  defend  what  is  wrong 


in  times  of  heated  discussion.  The  history  of  partisanship  shows 
nothing  more  clearly  than  the  fact  that  you  may  get  a  large  number  oi 
highly  respectable  gentlemen  to  defend  a  public  act  as  virtuous  from 
the  perpetration  of  which  they  would  individually  turn  away  with  in- 
stinctive abhorrence  in  cooler  moments,  or  if  acting  separately. 

The  facts  about  the  Academy  meeting  are,  that  a  concerted  effort 
was  made  to  pack  it,  and  to  carry  resolutions  ruthlessly,  without  due 
notice.  That  fact  is  fixed  in  the  history  of  the  Academy,  and  no 
amount  of  signing  of  explanatory  notes  by  highly  respectable  gentle- 
men will  change  it. 

It  is  much  to  be  regretted  that  in  so-called  deliberative  bodies 
parliamentary  jugglery,  sleight  of  hand,  and  gymnastics  may  be  re- 
sorted to  to  carry  measures  which  could  not  be  carried  if  time  were 
allowed  by  majorities  for  minorities  to  be  heard.  When  we  reach  a 
higher  plane  of  culture  we  shall  certainly  show  a  more  temperate  spirit 
in  advocating  and  propagating  our  opinions.  The  necessity  for  revis- 
ing ovir  ethics  in  the  medical  profession  in  this  city  and  State  is  daily 
becoming  more  apparent. 

Yours,  faithfully, 
C.  R.  Agnew. 

DR.  AUSTIN  FLINT,  Jr.,  AS  A  HUMORIST. 

New  York,  l/ay  5,  1SS3. 
To  the  Editor  of  the  New  York  Medical  Journal : 

Sir  :  It  is  refreshing  to  find  that  so  sad  a  conflict  as  now  exists  in 
the  profession,  relative  to  the  old  and  new  codes,  can  he  brightened  by 
flashes  of  humor,  as  has  been  successfully  demonstrated  by  Dr.  Austin 
Flint,  Jr.,  in  his  "Statement"  which  appears  in  your  issue  of  this 
date. 

In  his  first  sentence  he  states :  "  I  can  scarcely  imagine  a  provoca- 
tion sufficient  to  induce  me  to  enter  into  a  personal  controversy  in  the 
newspapers."  In  the  "  New  York  Herald  "  of  to-day  one  may  find  the 
same  "  Statement,"  and  what  appears  as  an  editorial  preface,  in  which 
it  is  said  that  Dr.  Flint,  Jr.,  "  has  written  a  letter,  under  date  of  April 
28th,  to  the  editor  of  the  'New  York  Medical  Journal,'  which  leill  ap- 
pear in  its  columns  this  morning."  The  word  "  will "  is  not  italicized 
in  the  "  Herald." 

In  this  communication  to  the  "  Herald  "  the  following  sentence  is 
included  in  brackets:  "Dr.  Flint,  Jr.,  here  quotes  from  an  interview 
with  Dr.  Fordyce  Barker  in  the  '  Herald '  of  April  21st."  If  this  sen- 
tence was  written  by  one  of  the  editorial  staff  of  the  "New  York  Her- 
ald," instead  of  Dr.  Flint,  Jr.,  it  was  undoubtedly  an  unintentional 
error,  instead  of  humor,  as  no  report  of  an  interview  with  me  in  rela- 
tion to  the  old  or  new  code,  or  any  cognate  subject,  has  ever  been  pub- 
fished  in  any  newspaper. 

But  the  full  culmination  of  the  humor  of  Dr.  Flint,  Jr.,  appears  in 
the  last  sentence  but  one  of  Ids  statement,  in  which  he  asks  you  to 
print  from  the  "  New  York  Herald  "  of  April  21st  the  passages  referred 
to  above,  "  in  order  that  the  profession  may  form  an  opinion  as  to  the 
justifiability  of  the  personalities  therein  contained  "  ;  which  you  very 
properly  do,  including  also  its  sensational  headings. 

The  humor  of  the  request  and  the  reasons  assigned  are  very  much 
in  the  Artemas  Ward  vein,  and  probably  were  never  equaled  by  him. 
"  An  opinion  as  to  the  justifiability  of  the  personaUties  therein  con- 
tained" was  just  what  the  writer  of  the  "Statement"  did  not  wish,  or 
he  would  have  referred  to  the  report  of  my  speech  published  in  your 
issue  of  the  same  date,  the  accuracy  of  which  report  every  one  who 
heard  the  speech  will  vouch  for,  and  for  which  I  will  accept  the  re- 
sponsibility, and  in  which  the  reasons  for  the  so-called  personalities 
arc  clearly  and  distinctly  given — instead  of  asking  that  a  newspaper 
report,  published  seven  days  before,  be  reprinted,  which  I  never  saw 
before  its  republication,  and  which  docs  not  contain  a  single  sentence 
correctly  reported  which  I  uttered,  or  give  the  slightest  indication  of 
the  purpose  and  motive  of  my  remarks. 

Yours,  truly, 

Fordtce  Bakkeb. 

^*,j;  As  our  issue  of  the  5th  inst.  was  really  published  on  the  4th, 
we  presume  that  the  "  Herald  "  simply  followed  the  ordinary  custom  of 
courtesy  in  using  the  word  "  w  ill  "  in  connection  with  an  extract  from 
our  columns. 


May  12,  1883.] 
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ETHICS  AMONG  LAWYERS. 

New  Yokk,  May  7,  1SS3. 
To  Ihe  Editor  of  the  New  i'ork  Afcdical  Journal  : 

Sir:  Conversing  the  other  day  with  a  friend  of  mine,  a  lawyer  of 
prominence  and  influence,  he  remarked  that  he  had  been  recently  ccm- 
siilled  by  a  widow  lady  of  some  little  means  as  to  an  extremely  impor- 
tant legal  matter  which  she  had  in  hand.  I  say  consulted,  but  it  never 
came  to  that,  for  the  business  was  already  in  the  hands  of  another 
lawyer,  whom  my  fiicnd  believed  to  be  a  charlatan,  and  with  whom  he 
therefore  very  properly  refused  to  come  into  contact.  He  would  not 
listen  to  the  lady's  story,  nor  hear  a  word  from  htr  about  the  matteri 
unli'se  she  would  first  dismiss  her  former  advi,<er.  She  protested  that 
she  only  wanted  to  know  whether  the  course  which  was  being  pursued 
was  the  right  one.  If  it  was,  she  was  content  to  let  her  lawyer  go  on 
iis  he  was  doing ;  if  not,  she  desired  that  a  different  line  of  action 
should  be  indicated,  and  for  this  information  she  was  willing  to  pay 
an  appropriate  fee.  She  had  confidence  in  her  lawyer  in  the  main,  as 
he  had  done  a  great  deal  of  business  for  her  in  the  past  to  her  entire 
satisfaction,  but  she  felt  some  solicitude  as  to  the  correctness  of  his 
judgment  in  this  particular  case.  My  friend,  however,  with  a  nolik- 
devotion  to  principle,  maintained  his  ground,  and  the  ri'sult  was  exactly 
what  he  foresaw — the  lady's  fortune  was  comjiletcly  wrecked  through 
her  lawyer's  incompetency. 

As  he  concluded  his  narrative  I  could  not  refrain  from  congratu- 
lating him  on  the  dignity  of  the  course  he  had  pursued,  and  remarking 
that  he  had  done  as  a  lawyer  simply  what  our  grand  old  code  of  ethics 
enjoins  upon  us  as  medical  men.  It  would  be  well  if  some  of  our  breth- 
ren at  the  present  moment  would  learn  a  lesson  from  this  gentleman 
of  what  we  owe  to  the  jjiofession  anil  to  ourselves. 

Very  truly  yours, 

BOUIIBO.N. 


;  i:  s  r « 1 1  :i  It  D  . 


The  Gefimiciiie  Value  op  Certain  Therapeutic  Agents. — In  the 
"American  Journal  of  the  Medical  Sciences"  for  April,  ISS.S,  Dr.  (i. 
M.  Sternberg  relates  a  long  series  of  experimental  studies  as  to  the 
germicide  value  of  certain  therapeutic  agents  on  various  forms  of  bac- 
terial organisms.  In  his  experiments  on  the  micrococcus  of  gonor- 
rluval  pus,  he  found  that,  in  general,  those  reagents  which  destroyed 
the  vitality  of  the  micrococcus  from  pus  were  destructive  of  other  or- 
ganisms of  the  same  class  ;  and  that  their  relative  value  as  germicides 
was  not  changed  when  a  different  micro-organism  was  used  as  the  test 
of  this  value.  Moreover,  the  reagents  which  were  found  to  be  prac- 
tically valueless  as  germiciiles  in  the  first  series  of  experiments — e.  g., 
ferric  sulphate,  sodium  sulphite  and  hyposulphite,  boric  acid,  etc.— 
proved  to  be  equally  without  value  when  the  test  was  extended  to  other 
micro-organisms  of  the  same  clsss.  But  the  reagents  found  to  ])os- 
9CS8  decided  germicide  power  have,  in  some  cases,  a  different  value  for 
ditfcrent  organisms.  In  other  words,  the  vital  resistance  of  different 
bacterial  organisms  to  the  reagents  in  ([uestion  is  not  the  same  in  all 
cases.  Nevertheless,  the  comparative  germicide  value  of  the  reagents 
tested  is  the  same  for  the  several  test-organisms,  and,  allowing  certain 
limits  for  specific  peculiarities,  it  is  safe  to  generalize  from  the  experi- 
mental data  obtained  in  the  practical  use  of  these  reagents  as  disin 
fectants.  But  it  must  be  remembered  that  the  resisting  power  of  re- 
productive spores  is  far  greater  than  that  of  bacterial  organisms  in 
active  growth  (nniltiplicalion  by  fission),  and  the  data  obtained  for 
the  latter  can  not  be  extended  to  include  the  former.  The  antiseptic 
value  of  the  reagents  tested  depends  upon  their  power  to  prevent  the 
multiplication  of  putrefactive  bacteria,  and  this  is  not  necessarily  con- 
nected with  germicide  potency. 

Deaths  durino  the  Administration  of  .\n. esthetics. — In  a  paper 
entitled  "Remarks  on  the  Death-rate  of  Ana-sthesia,  with  an  Account 
of  Six  Fatal  Cases,"  published  in  a  recent  number  of  the  "  British 
Medical  Journal,"  Mr.  W.  Roger  Williams,  F.  R.  C.  S.,  remarks  in  con- 


clusion :  "  I  have  observed  that  those  who  administer  anesthetics  too 
often,  do  so  without  any  fixed  principles  to  guide  them.  This  is  re- 
gretablc,  because,  as  many  of  these  cases  show,  the  fundamental  laws 
of  the  anajsthetic  art  can  not  be  disregarded  without  entailing  a  de- 
plorable sacrifice  of  life.  I  will  here  endeavor  to  state,  in  the  briefest 
manner  possible,  the  most  important  practical  inferences  from  them. 
With  regard  to  chloroform,  then,  subject  to  the  attainment  of  the 
object  in  view,  too  much  air  can  not  be  given  during  its  administra- 
tion ;  and,  with  regard  to  ether,  too  little  air  can  not  be  given  during 
its  administration.  From  this,  it  follows  that  a  long  time  is  required 
to  induce  ana;3thesia  by  chloroform  ;  but,  to  produce  the  same  result 
with  ether,  a  short  time  is  sufficient.  Now,  by  a  long  time  I  mean 
about  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  and  by  a  short  time  about  five  minutes 
Surgeons  are  not  unfrecpieutly  to  blame  in  this  respect.  How  often 
one  has  heard  it  said  to  the  chloroformist — '  Be  as  quick  as  you  can ; 
I  want  to  commence  the  operation  in  five  minutes.'  In  my  opinion, 
this  is  equivalent  to  saying — '  Kill  at  least  one  per  cent,  of  my  patients. 
Those  kind  of  inhalers  are  the  best  which  most  facilitate  the  fulfillment 
of  these  requirement.s.  For  giving  chloroform,  one  with  a  wire  frame- 
work, having  a  (iiaphiagni  of  flannel,  or  some  similar  material  stretched 
over  the  top  of  it,  on  which  to  evaporate  the  anajsthetic,  but  open  at 
the  sides,  would  be  very  good ;  but  a  piece  of  lint,  or  the  corner  of  a 
towel,  properly  used,  would  do  as  well.  A  graduated  drop-bottle  is 
necessary  in  any  case,  as  only  a  small  quantity  of  chloroform  should 
be  poured  on  at  a  time,  which  requires  to  be  frequently  renewed.  For 
the  administration  of  ether,  Orrusby's  inhaler  seems  to  me  to  be  the 
best;  it  was  designed  to  fulfill  the  requirements  just  mentioned,  and  I 
have  found  it  answer  admirably.  There  is  only  one  other  point  I  will 
now  mention,  and  that  is  the  importance  of  watching  the  respirations 
during  tlie  process.  To  do  so  properly,  of  course  the  epigastrium  must 
be  uncovered.  It  is  of  much  greater  value  than  feeling  the  pulse, 
since,  when  the  latter  stops,  there  is,  as  a  rule,  an  end  of  the  patient. 
Mr.  Lister  has  very  ably  insisted  on  this.  However,  I  have  found  it 
generally  neglected  at  King's  College." 

Iodine  as  a  Stomachic  Sedative. — The  employment  of  iodine  for 
the  relief  of  the  vomiting  of  pregnancy  has  been  somewhat  in  vogue 
for  a  number  of  years.  While  the  success  attending  its  use  has  been 
pointed  out  with  more  or  less  enthusiasm,  its  exact  value  has  never 
been  established.  Dr.  T.  T.  Gaunt  ("American  Journal  of  the  Medical 
Sciences,"  April,  1883)  has  for  a  number  of  years  been  employing  the 
compound  tincture  of  iodine  in  drop  doses  in  nearly  all  forms  of  enie- 
sis,  and  reports  thirteen  cases  of  the  most  varied  character,  in  all 
of  which  vomiting  was  promptly  arrested  by  the  use  of  this  drug. 

Kairine. — The  "  College  and  Clinical  Record  "  remarks  that  kai- 
rine  is  a  recent  product  of  the  laboratory  which  promises  to  be  a  useful 
antipyretic,  and,  it  is  stated,  is  unaccompanied  by  the  slightest  ten- 
dency to  produce  local  irritation.  It  is  proposed  as  a  substitute  for 
cliinoline,  itself  a  substitute  for  quinine.  Fischer  and  Wilhelm  Kiinig, 
of  Munich  University,  assisted  by  Professor  Filehne,  of  Erlangen,  have 
found  that  those  hydrides  of  chinoline  in  which  the  nitrogen  atom  is 
in  direct  combination  with  the  carbon  atom  of  a  methyl  group  or  of 
another  alcohol  radical,  all  possess,  more  or  less,  the  properties  above 
mentioned  as  pertaining  to  kairine.  Kairine  is  the  name  given  by  the 
authors  to  oxychinoline  methylhydride.  Kairine  hydroehlorate  forms 
a  light,  grayish-yellow  crystalline  powder.  It  is  solublcin  water,  .\nd 
has  a  bitter,  aromatic  taste. 

The  Action  ok  Chloral,  Opium,  and  Bromide  of  Totassium. — In 
an  article  in  the  "British  Medical  Journal,"  embracing  a  recital  of  ex- 
perimental investigations.  Dr.  Sidney  Ringer  and  Dr.  Harrington  Saina- 
bury  make  the  following  important  oliservations  on  certain  well-known 
drugs,  after  discussing  the  physiological  efTects  of  the  agents  men- 
tioned in  the  title  of  their  paper  :  "  Clinically,  the  dangers  of  bromide 
of  potassium  and  of  chloral  have  been  recognized ;  and  thus  in  our 
text-books  we  find  the  statements  that  the  presence  of  grave  adynamic 
symptoms  contraindicate  chloral  ami  bromide  of  potassium.  Opium, 
on  the  other  hand,  in  such  adynamic  states,  frcquintly  appears  to  lend 
actual  support.  The  results  of  definite  experiment  we  find  to  accord 
with  the  results  of  clinical  experience ;  and  the  value  of  the  former 
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lies  in  that  they  confirm,  and  bj  their  definiteness  must  tend  to  en- 
force, the  teachings  of  the  latter.  The  choice  of  a  drug  is,  however, 
no  simple  matter;  an  advantage  here  may  be  outbalanced  by  a  dis- 
advantage there  ;  and  practical  men  may  object  that  they  would  gladly 
give  opium,  but  that  the  disordered  stomach,  blunted  appetite,  inactive 
liver,  and  torpid  intestines  more  than  outweigh  the  advantages  of 
opium  administration.  This  clearly  is  a  matter  for  consideration  in 
the  individual  case  under  treatment ;  and  the  decision  will  have  to  be 
according  as  one  or  other  element — asthenia,  or  derangement  of  the 
digestive,  etc.,  powers — is  most  to  be  feared.  These  objections  to  opium 
on  the  one  hand,  and  chloral  and  bromide  of  potassium  on  the  other 
hand,  raise  the  question  as  to  whether,  in  very  many  cases,  a  drug,  at 
present  rather  extensively  used,  especially  in  America — viz.,  bromide 
of  sodmm — might  not  with  advantage  be  substituted  in  their  place. 
The  salts  of  sodium  generally  contrast  very  markedly  with  those  of 
potassium ;  for  the  chlorides,  bromides,  and  iodides  of  these  two  met- 
als, the  lonest  figure  would  represent  the  potassium  as  ten  times  as 
active  as  the  sodium.  These  precise  numbers  refer  to  action  on  the 
ventricle  of  the  frog's  heart  (see  "Medico-Chirurgical  Transactions," 
vol.  Ixv,  concerning  the  action  of  the  salts  of  potash,  soda,  and  aiumo- 
nia  on  the  frog's  heart),  but  on  all  hands  the  evidence  is  forthcoming 
that,  while  salts  of  potassium  are  very  poisonous,  those  of  sodium  are 
very  slightly  so.  One  of  the  marked  points  of  contrast  between  the 
two  sets  of  salts  is  to  be  found  in  respect  of  inhibition  ;  potassium  salts 
iuhibit  the  frog's  ventricle  strongly,  sodium  salts  scarcely  at  all.  Here 
however,  we  are  considering  drugs  as  to  their  cardiac  effect;  and,  in 
respect  ol'  this,  sodium  bromide  would  rank  far  ahead  of  bromide  of 
potassium,  chloral,  or  opium,  as  to  innoeuousness.  The  objections 
holding  for  opium  would  not  apply  here,  for  sodium  salts  are  generally 
very  little  disturbing  to  the  tissues.  With  these  advantages  the  gen- 
eral verdict  of  clinical  experience  is  to  the  efficacy  of  bromide  of  so- 
dium as  a  hypnotic,  and,  indeed,  as  a  substitute  for  bromide  of  potas- 
sium ;  and,  should  this  position  but  be  maintained,  it  is  clear  that 
bromide  of  sodium  will  be  in  very  many  cases  the  sedative  above  all 
others  to  be  selected." 

The  Mechanical  Theory  of  Sterility. — In  one  of  his  Gulstonian 
lectures  on  sterihty  ("  British  Medical  Journal "),  Dr.  Matthews  Dun- 
can, of  London,  says;  "The  very  zeal  with  which  the  mechanical  the- 
ory of  sterility  has  been  fostered,  and  its  treatment  in  many  ways  pur- 
sued, has  led  to  its  present  decadence,  and  there  is  now  increased 
attention  paid  to  other  departments  of  fertility  than  conception.  Espe- 
cially and  justly,  the  difficulties  of  naturally  starting  and  healthily  con- 
tinuing pregnancy  are  brought  prominently  into  view.  The  mechani. 
cal  obstruction  theory  has  begun  to  shrivel,  because  of  the  impression 
produced  by  the  enormous,  though  inexactly  ascertained,  proportion  of 
the  failures  of  the  attempts  to  cure  founded  on  it.  Even  the  ignorant 
sterile  women  could  see  that,'if  the  theory  of  causation  were  true,  there 
was  an  easy  and  plain  theory  of  cure  ;  and  they  could  also  see  that  the 
failure  of  the  so-called  cure  was  prejudicial  to,  if  not  destructive  of,  the 
theory.  The  importance  of  the  difficulties  of  pregnancy  now  brought 
into  prominence  will,  on  account  of  its  great  reconditeuess,  be  received 
with  no  enthusiasm,  such  as  welcomed  the  obstruction  theory ;  and  the 
physicians  who  entertain  it  can  offer  no  such  brilliant  prospects  of 
cure  to  their  confiding  patients.  It  is,  however,  a  decided  step  of  prog- 
ress in  a  subject  of  great  practical  importance." 

Escape  of  Blood  from  the  Lachrymal  Duct  during  Epistaxis. — 
Mr.  D.  Hoadley  Gabb,  M.  R.  C.  S.,  of  Hastings,  writes  to  the  "  British 
Medical  Journal":  "Mr.  S.,  aged  fifty,  with  mitral  disease  and  albu- 
minuria,  sat  out  one  of  our  recent  sunny  days  and  caught  a  chill, 
which  culminated  in  an  attack  of  bronchitis  and  a  relaxed  state  of  the 
fauces  and  uvula,  producing  severe  spasmodic  cough ;  during  one  of 
these  paroxysms,  epistaxis,  from  the  right  nostril  especially,  came  on 
rather  profusely,  and  I  was  sent  for.  There  was  no  difficulty  in  arrest 
ing  it  by  plugging  the  anterior  nares  with  dry  lint.  In  two  or  three 
hours,  alter  a  severe  cough,  the  haemorrhage  returned,  and  a  messenger 
was  sent  for  me,  saying  the  bleeding  had  come  back,  and  was  running- 
cut  of  his  nose  and  eyes  ;  and  so  I  found  that  the  blood  had  welled  up 
through  the  right  lachrymal  duct  and  was  sufiusing  his  eye,  so  that  he 


was  constantly  obliged  to  wipe  it,  and  the  handkerchief  was  pretty  well 
stained  with  the  blood,  and  the  discharge  only  ceased  when  the  nose 
left  off.  I  have  never  met  with  the  phenomenon  before,  neither  have 
others  to  whom  I  have  mentioned  it ;  and  so,  I  think,  perhaps  it  is 
worth  recording." 

Renal  Inadequacy. — In  an  address  on  this  subject  recently  deliv- 
ered before  the  Metropolitan  Counties  Branch  of  the  British  Medical 
Association,  and  published  in  the  "  British  Medical  Journal,"  Dr.  An- 
drew Clark  stated:  "There  is  a  certain  state  of  the  kidney  in  which, 
without  any  alteration  of  structure  that  the  eye  can  detect,  it  can,  nev- 
ertheless, not  produce  a  perf.;ctly  healthy  urine.  It  is  a  urine  low  in 
density  and  deficient  in  solid  constituent,  principally  in  urea  and  its  con- 
geners. I  call  this  state  renal  inadequacy.  You  may  say,  '  It  seems 
scarcely  wise  to  introduce  a  name  like  that,  when  probably  it  is  nothing 
less  than  an  early  stage  of  Bright's  disease.  Why  bring  in  another 
name  ? '  I  will  not  say  that  it  is  not  an  early  stage  of  Bright's  disease ; 
I  do  not  know.  I  think  it  need  not  necessarily  be ;  but  I  shall  assume 
that  it  is,  perhaps,  a  very  early  stage  of  Bright's  disease.  I  neverthe- 
less think  it  of  practic.il  value — and  we  who  are  here  to-night  are  prac- 
tical men — to  recognize  by  a  distinct  name  a  state  which  may  remain 
as  it  is  during  the  whole  period  of  life,  which  is  nevertheless  capable  ol 
removal,  and  which,  if  unnoticed,  may  lead  to  serious  injury  to  the  pa- 
tient. Let  me  explain.  The  people  who  have  this  renal  inadequacy 
are  characterized  by  three  things  particularly.  First  and  foremost, 
they  are  characterized  bya  curious  inability  properly  to  repair  damages 
done  to  them  either  by  accident  or  by  disease.  I  have  no  doubt  you 
as  well  as  I  have  often  been  puzzled  to  know  why,  in  particular  cases, 
they  could  not  repair  a  common  accident;  or  why,  in  a  disease  such  as 
pneumonia,  the  exuded  stuff  was  not  melted  and  speedily  swept  away ; 
why  a  man  who  had  met  with  some  trifling  accident  in  the  wrist  or 
shoulder  remained  suffering  from  it.  Then,  they  not  only  repair  dam- 
ag«s  of  this  kind  slowly,  but  they  are  peculiarly  vulnerable.  They  are 
a  people,  as  a  rule,  who  are.always  catching  cold,  and  who,  when  they 
catch  cold,  come  v\  ithin  the  category  of  the  first  characteristic — namely, 
that  they  do  not  get  rid  of  the  cold.  They  are  the  people  who,  without 
apparent  reason,  and  without  other  existing  disease,  get  pneumonias, 
pleurisies,  pericarditis,  and  the  like.  Then,  thirdly — and,  I  think,  al- 
most the  most  important  thing  to  be  noticed  about  these  cases — you 
can  never  be  sure  of  the  result  of  the  performance  of  an  ordinary  sur- 
gical operation  upon  them.  It  is  this  class  of  people,  as  I  had  the  op- 
portunity a  few  years  ago,  in  London,  of  discovering,  that  die  from  a 
simple  operation  by  hjemorrhage.  It  is  this  class  of  people  who  have 
an  abscess  opened  and  immediately  become  what  is  called  pytemic.  It 
is  this  class  of  people  who,  without  his  being  able  to  explain  it,  attracted 
the  notice  of  that  distinguished  surgeon  Sir  James  Paget.  Some  years 
ago  he  said  :  '  Whenever  I  fiud  a  man  iu  ill-health,  without  definite  cause 
for  the  ill-health,  I  feel  sure  that  my  chances  of  success  in  operating 
upon  him  are  diminished  by  at  least  one  half" 

Nitrite  of  Amyl  and  Nitro-Glycerin  in  TJrj:mic  Asthma. — Dr. 
Sheen,  of  Cardiff,  furnishes  the  "  British  Medical  Journal "  with  brief 
notes  illustrating  the  value  of  nitrite  of  amyl  and  nitro-glycerin  in  one 
of  the  sudden  and  distressing,  though  perhaps  rare,  phases  of  chronic 
Bright's  disease — viz ,  uremic  asthma.  "  Nitrite  of  amyl,"  he  con- 
tinues, "  acting  probably  through  the  vasomotor  nerves,  relaxes  the 
arterioles,  and  thus  reduces  blood  pressure.  As  it  is  very  volatile,  on 
the  score  of  economy  and  convenience,  I  always  carry  some  of  Martin- 
dale's  capsules  iu  my  bag,  and  these  are  very  handy  for  immediate  use. 
Nitro-glycerin  is  said  to  have  much  the  same  action  as  nitrite  of  amyl, 
and,  according  to  Dr.  Mahomed,  its  great  superiority  over  amyl  lies  in 
its  gradual  and  more  lasting  efieet,  and  the  more  convenient  manner  ot 
prescribing  it,  and  it  can  be  taken  regularly  two  or  three  times  a  day, 
or  oftener,  one  minim  of  a  one-per-cent.  alcoholic  solution  being  the 
usual  commencing  dose.  It  is  also  made  up  iu  chocolate  tablets,  each 
containing  one  one  hundredth  part  of  a  minim;  but  its  action,  when 
given  in  this  form,  is  not  so  rapid  as  that  of  the  alcoholic  solution." 

The  British  Medical  Association. — The  Fifty-first  Annual  Meeting 
will  be  held  at  Liverpool,  on  Tuesday,  Wednesday,  Thursday,  nnd  Fri- 
day, July  81,  August  1,  2,  and  3, 1883.     President:  William  Sieauge, 
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M.  D.,  Senioi'  Physician  to  the  General  Infirmary,  Worcester.  Presi- 
dent-elect :  A.  T.  n.  Waters,  M.  D.,  F.  R.  C.  P.,  Physician  to  the  Royal 
Infirmary,  and  Professor  of  Medicine  in  University  College,  Liverpool. 
An  Address  in  Surgery  will  be  delivered  I)y  Reginald  Harrison,  F.  R. 
C.  S.,  Surgeon  to  the  Royal  Infirmary,  Liverpool.  An  Address  in  Patli- 
ology  will  be  delivered  by  C.  Creiqhion,  M.  D.,  formerly  Demonstrator 
of  Anatomy,  University,  Cambridge. 

The  business  of  the  Annual  Meeting  will  be  conducted  in  ten  sec- 
tions. Section  A.  Medicine, — President:  John  Cameron,  M.  D.  Vice- 
Presidents  :  Thomas  R.  fjlynn,  M.  D. ;  Frederick  T.  Roberts,  M.  D.  iSVc- 
retaries:  Ricliard  Caton,  M.  D.,  18a  Abercromby  Square,  Liverpool; 
Byrom  Rramwell,  M.  1).,  2li  Drumsheugh  Gardens,  Edinburgh.    Section 

B.  ScROERY. — President :  Edward  R.  Bickersteth,  F.  R.  C.  S.  Viee- 
Presidents:  W.  Hargreavcs  Manifold,  M.  R.  C.  S. ;  W.  Mitchell  Banks, 
F.  R.  C.  S.  Secretaries :  Rushton  Parker,  M.  B.,  Y.  R.  C.  S.,  (51  Rodney 
Street,  Liverpool ;  Edmund  Owen,  M.  B.,  F.  R.  C.  S.,  49  Seymour  Street, 
Portman  Square,  W.  Section  C.  Obstetric  Medicine. — President:  W. 
M.  Graily  Hewitt,  M.  D.  Vice-Presidents:  John  Wallace,  M.  D. ;  David 
Lloyd  Roberts,  M.  D.  Secretaries:  John  E.  Burton,  L.  R.  C.  P.,  64 
Rodney  Street,  Liverpool;  W.  C.  Origg,  M.  D.,  6  Curzon  Street,  May- 
fair,  W.  Section  D.  Ppblic  Medicine. — President :  T.  P.  Teale,  M.  B., 
F.  R.  C.  S.  Vice-Presidents:  William  Carter,  M.  D. ;  W.  Honner  Fitz- 
Patrick,  M.  D.  Secretaries:  F.  Pollard,  M.  D.,  62  Rodney  Street,  Liver- 
pool;  George  Goldie,  M.  D.,  123  Hyde  Park  Road,  Leeds.  Section  E. 
Anatomt  and  Piiysiolooy. — President :  Professor  E.  A.  Schiifer,  F.  R.  S. 
Vire-Prcsidcnts  :  William  Stirling,  M.  D. ;  Richard  Norris,  M.  D.  Sec- 
retaries: James  Barr,  M.  D.,  1  St.  Domingo  Grove,  Everton,  Liverpool; 
A.  W.  Mayo  Robson,  F.  R.  C.  S.,  Hillary  Place,  Leeds.  Section  F. 
Pathology. — President :  T.  H.  Green,  M.  D.  Vice-Presidenii :  E.  H. 
Dickinson,  M.  D. ;  Joseph  Coats,  M.  D.  Secretaries:  Frank  Thos.  Paul, 
F.  R.  C.  S.,  44  Rodney  Street,  Liverpool ;  James  F.  Goodhart,  M.  D.,  27 
Weymouth  Street,  W.  Section  G.  Psycholooy. — President:  T.  L. 
Rogers,  M.  D.  Vicc-Prcsidatls :  G.  H.  Savage,  M.  D. ;  D.  Yellowlccs, 
JI.  D.  Secretaries :  G.  E.  Shuttleworth,  M.  D.,  Royal  Albert  Asylum, 
Lancaster;  W.Julius  Mickle,  M.  D.,  Grove  Hall  Asylum,  Bow,  E.  Sec- 
tion H.  Ophthalmology. — President :  T.  Shadford  Walker,  M.  R.  C.  S. 

Vice-Presidents:  E.  Nettleship,  F.  R.  C.  S. ;  C.  E.  Fitzgerald,  M.  D. 
Secretaries:  E.  A.  Browne,  M.  R.  C.  S.,  86  Bedford  Street,  Liverpool; 

C.  E.  Glascott,  M.  D.,  23  St.  John  Street,  Manchester.  Section  I. 
Diseases  of  Children. — President:  Samuel  Jones  Gee,  M.  D.  Vice- 
Presidents  :  M.  (J.  B,  Oxley,  M.  D. ;  T.  R.  Jcssop,  F.  R.  C.  S.  Secre- 
taries: H.  G.  Rawdon,  M.  D.,  42  Rodney  Street,  Liverpool;  H.  Ashby, 
M.  D.,  13  St.  John  Street,  Manchester.  Section  J.  Otology. — Presi- 
dent :  G.  P.  Field,  M.  R.  C.  S.  Vice-Presidents :  Edward  Woakcs,  M.  D. ; 
C.  Warden,  M.  D.  Secretaries:  Thos.  Barr,  M.;D.,  10  Albany  Place. 
Sauchiehall  Street,  Glasgow  ;  R.  Williams,  L.  R.  C.  P.,  82  Rodney  Street, 
Liverpool. 

Honorari/  I/>cal  Secretary:  Alexander  Davidson,  M.  D.,  2  Gambier 
Terrace,  Liverpool.  Honorary  Treasurer:  W.  Mitchell  Bunks,  F.  R, 
C.  S.,  28  Rodney  Street,  Liverpool. 

The  following  order  of  exercises  is  announced :  Tuesday,  July  SI, 
ISSS.  10.30  A.  M.— Church  Service  at  Pro-Cathedral.  Sermon  by 
Bishop  of  Liverpool.  12  m. — Meeting  of  Committee  Council.  12.20 
p.  M.— Meeting  of  the  Council,  1882-'83.  3  P.  M.-— First  General  Meet- 
ing: Report  of  Council  and  other  business.  Adjourn  at  6  p.  m.  8.16 
r.  M. — Adjourned  General  Meeting ;  President's  Address,  and  any  busi- 
ness adjourned  from  meeting  at  3  o'clock.  Wednesday,  August  1, 
ISSS.  9.30  A.  M.— Meeting  of  Council,  lS83-'84.  ]  1  a.  m.— Second 
General  Meeting.  Address  in  Surgery.  1.80  to  6  P.  M. — Sectional 
Meetings.  9  p.  m. — Soiree  in  the  suite  of  rooms  forming  the  Arts  Gal- 
lery, the  Picton  Reading-Room,  and  the  Free  Library,  by  the  President 
and  Local  Committee.  To  this,  ladies  will  be  invited.  Thursday, 
August  S,  ISSS.  0  a.  m.— Meeting  of  Committee  of  Council.  10  a.  m. 
Third  General  Meeting.  Sectional  Meetings.  Adjourn  at  1  r.  M.  2  to 
6  p.  M.— Sectional  Meetings.  C.30  p.  m. — Public  Dinner  in  the  Philhar- 
monic Hall.  Friday,  August  S,  ISSS.  10  a.  m.— Fourth  General 
Meeting.  Address  in  Pathology.  Sectional  Meetings.  2  p.  u. — Con- 
cluding General  Meeting.  9  p.  M. — Soiree  by  the  Mayor  of  Liverpool, 
at  the  Town  Hall.  To  this,  ladiei  will  be  invited.  Saturday,  August 
4,  i5*5.— Excursions. 


The  Medical  Association  op  Central  New  York. — The  Sixteenth 
Annual  Meeting  will  be  held  at  Association  Hall,  Xos.  53  and  67  East 
Genesee  Street,  Syracuse,  Tuesday,  May  15,  1883,  at  ten  o'clock  a.  m.  A 
resolution  was  adopted  at  the  last  meeting  requesting  the  secretaries 
of  the  county  societies  in  affiliation  with  the  association  to  forward  the 
names  of  deceased  members  in  their  respective  counties  to  the  secre- 
tary, on  or  before  the  Ist  of  May  and  Ist  of  November,  in  each  year; 
also  that  members  intending  to  present  papers  at  the  meeting  should 
report  their  titles  to  the  secretary  instead  of  to  the  president,  as  hereto- 
fore. Among  other  subjects  of  interest.  Dr.  A.  Clifford  Mercer  will 
exhibit  specimens  of  bacilli  tuberculosis  under  the  microscope. 

Thi  College  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons. — The  annual  com- 
mencement exercises  will  be  held  at  Steinway  Hall  on  Tuesday,  the 
18th  inst.,  at  3.30  p.  m.  The  Rev.  Noah  Porter,  D.  D.,  President  of 
Yale  College,  will  deliver  the  address  to  the  graduating  class. 

The  Obstetrical  Sociity  of  London. — For  the  information  of  those 
of  our  readers  who  may  visit  London  during  l\,e  coming  summer,  we 
publish  the  announcement  that  the  Library  of  the  Obstetrical  Society 
has  been  removed  from  No.  291  Regent  Street  to  No.  64  Berners 
Street,  W.  The  hours  of  attendance  are  :  Monday  to  Friday,  1.30  to 
6  p.  M. ;  Saturday,  9  to  1 1  a.  M. 

The  Freedmen's  Hospital. — It  seems  that  certain  allegations,  lately 
made  public,  that  the  financial  affairs  of  the  Freedmen's  Hospital  at 
Washington  had  been  managed  discreditably,  have  no  adequate  founda- 
tion in  fact.  If  there  were  any  technical  irregularities — and  even  of 
this  there  is  no  convincing  proof — they  were  such  aa  could  not  readily 
have  been  avoided. 

The  New  Professor  or  Surgery  in  Bellevue  Hospital  Medical 
College. — The  "Lancet"  speaks  as  follows  of  Dr.  Frederic  .S.  Dennis, 
the  new  Piofessor  of  Surgery  :  "  It  will  be  readily  believed  that,  since 
the  resignation  of  his  chair,  in  December  last,  by  the  lamented  Van 
Buren,  the  question  of  his  successor  has  been  one  of  the  first  interest 
in  New  York.  This  honor  has  fallen  on  Dr.  F.  S.  Dennis.  Though 
Professor  Dennis  should  think  himself  fortunate  in  being  elected  at  a 
comparatively  early  age  to  succeed  such  a  man  in  such  a  chair,  we 
have  no  doubt  that  he  will  justify  his  election.  Professor  Dennis  is, 
as  Van  Buren  was,  a  graduate  of  Yale  College.  He  was  a  favorite 
pupil,  and  at  one  time  an  assistant,  of  Dr.  James  R.  Wood.  He  was 
two  years  in  Bellevue  Hospital,  and  in  the  year  of  his  graduation  took 
the  first  prize  and  gained  the  highest  mark  in  the  competitive  exami- 
nation. Dr.  Dennis  was  not  content  with  learning  the  surgery  of  his 
own  country,  but  studied  for  two  years  under  Langenbeck,  and  en- 
joyed very  intimate  and  pleasant  relations  with  the  illustrious  surgeon 
of  Berlin.  We  are  glad  to  add  that  Dr.  Dennis  spent  some  time  in 
studying  surgery  in  London,  and  became  a  member  of  the  English 
College  of  Surgeons.  For  the  last  few  years  Dr.  Dennis  has  been  on 
the  staff  of  Bellevue  Hospital,  and  has  done  good  work  as  a  teacher 
of  anatomy  and  surgery." 

The  Tewksburt  Almshouse  Inquiry, — With  whatever  credit  he 
might  have  gained  with  the  decent  part  of  the  community  by  unveiling 
the  real  abuses  that  have  doubtless  prevailed  in  the  management  of 
the  Almshouse  at  Tewksbury,  Ma.ss.,  Governor  Butler  has  contrived  to 
mingle  abundant  evidence  that  he  is  in  great  part  catering  to  the  vul- 
gar appetite  for  sensational  details.  For  instance,  we  hear  a  good  deal 
just  now  of  the  "  tanning  of  human  skin  "  for  students  at  the  Harvard 
Medical  School,  which  revolting  practice  has,  of  course,  nflthing  to  do 
with  the  questions  at  issue. 

The  Lunatic  Asyluu  at  Newark, — Certain  allegations  having  been 
made  against  the  managers  of  the  Essex  County  Lunatic  Asylum,  at 
Newark,  N,  J,,  embracing  charges  of  m.altrcatirent  of  patients,  and  the 
like,  the  Bond  of  Freeholders  are  understood  to  have  declined  to  make 
an  investigation  in  regard  to  them.  It  now  seems  likely  that  the  Grand 
Jury  will  take  the  matter  up,  and  more  public  scandal  is  to  be  looked 
for  than  if  the  Freeholders  had  resolutely  gone  to  work  at  it  in  the  first 
instance,  however  littl*  .;round  th«r»  may  hav»  appeared  to  them  to  be 
for  such  a  cours*. 
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Pdblic  Health  in  Connecticut. — According  to  a  recent  report  by 
the  secretary  of  the  Connecticut  State  Board  of  Health,  Dr.  C.  W. 
Chamberlain,  of  Hartford,  pneumonia  and  other  acute  pulmonary  dis- 
eases were  still  playing  a  leading  part  in  the  mortality  lists ;  the  preva- 
lence of  scarlet  fever  had  declined,  although,  in  common  with  measles 
and  whooping-cough,  it  was  prevailing  rather  more  than  diphtheria; 
erysipelas  was  more  common  than  usual ;  malarial  affections  were  much 
less  frequent  than  during  the  preceding  year;  and  "winter  diarrhoea" 
was  disappearing. 

Precautions  against  Yellow  Fever  on  the  Mexican  Frontier. — 
Kecent  accounts  from  Texas  are  to  the  effect  that  considerable  anxiety 
is  felt  there  as  to  the  possibihty  of  an  outbreak  of  yellow  fever.  In 
accordance  with  a  suggestion  from  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  Mata- 
moras,  Mexico,  that,  in  case  a  quarantine  should  be  thought  necessary, 
it  should  be  established  at  Bagdad,  instead  of  at  Brownsville,  the  Gov- 
ernor of  Texas  has  directed  the  sanitary  officers  at  the  latter  place  to 
consult  with  the  Mexican  authorities. 

The  Late  Surgeon-General  Barnes  and  the  Army  Medical  Mu- 
seum.— ^A  general  order,  issued  by  the  Adjutant-General  of  the  army, 
announcing  the  death  of  Surgeon-General  Barnes,  which  order  was 
published  in  our  issue  of  April  14th,  contained  the  following  state- 
ment :  "  He  inaugurated  the  '  Medical  History  of  the  War,'  he  founded 
the  Medical  Museum."  Surgeon-Gener.il  Hammond  (retired)  having 
complained  that  this  statement  was  unjust  to  himself  and  to  others, 
the  order  has  been  withdrawn,  and  another  has  been  issued,  in  which 
the  following  words  take  the  place  of  those  quoted  above :  "  Under 
the  fostering  care  of  Edwin  M.  Stanton,  Secretary  of  War,  he  accom- 
plished the  successful  establishment  of  the  Medical  History  of  the  War 
and  of  the  Medical  Museum." 

Some  Points  connected  with  the  Local  Recurrence  or  Malignant 
Disease. — In  a  recent  number  of  the  "  Medical  Times  and  Gazette  "  we 
find  an  abstract  of  a  paper  on  this  subject  read  before  the  Royal  Medi- 
cal and  Chirurgical  Society  by  Mr.  Harrison  Cripps.  He  commenced 
by  criticising  the  view  commonly  expressed,  that  local  recurrence  took 
place  in  the  cicatrix  of  the  wound,  and  pointed  out  that  it  was  rather 
in  the  skin  and  subcutaneous  tissue  adjacent  to  the  cicatrix  that  the 
recurrence  was  often  observed.  A  paper  published  by  the  author  in 
the  "Pathological  Society's  Transactions"  of  1881  was  referred  to,  in 
which  microscopic  evidence  was  produced  illustrating  the  view  that, 
as  regards  malignant  disease  of  the  rectum,  whether  found  in  the  mu- 
cous or  in  the  submucous  coat  of  the  bowel,  it  was  originally  formed 
of  cells  derived  from  Lieberkiihn's  follicles.  A  theory  founded  upon 
these  specimens  was  also  suggested,  viz.,  that  the  formation  of  leuco- 
cytes was  one  of  the  normal  functions  of  the  intestinal  epithelium. 
Two  cases  were  narrated  in  which  recurrence  of  malignant  disease 
undoubtedly  first  showed  itself  by  cancerous  nodules  originating  in 
the  deeper  layer  of  the  cutaneous  epithelium  by  the  side  of  the  cica- 
trix— that  is  to  say,  in  a  part  of  the  skin  that  had  not  been  removed 
at  the  time  of  operating.  After  referring  to  the  views  of  Brodie  and 
other  surgeons  as  to  the  desirability  of  removing  the  entire  mam- 
mary gland,  notwithstanding  the  cancer  may  involve  only  a  small  por- 
tion, Mr.  Cripps  advised  that  the  same  principle  should  be  applied  to 
the  superjacent  skin.  The  theory  upon  which  the  surgeon  advocated 
the  removal  of  the  whole  gland-tissue  was  that,  notwithstanding  a 
great  portion  of  it  appeared  sound,  the  epithelial  lining  of  the  ducts 
and  acini  w^as  in  reality  already  affected,  and  only  required  time  for 
cancerous  growth  to  become  manifest,  the  epithelium  within  the  gland 
being  in  direct  continuity  with  that  covering,  and  the  superjacent 
skin  being  originally  derived  from  it  by  involution.  Thus  the  cuta- 
neous epithehal  culls  lying  over  the  gland  were  as  liable  to  be  im- 
plicated as  those  within  it.  Mr.  Cripps  recognized  that  it  was  the  uni- 
versal practice  of  surgeons,  when  operating  for  mammary  cancer, 
freely  to  remove  any  skin  that  appeared  to  be  implicated ;  but  he  sug- 
gested that,  even  in  cases  where  the  skin  was  soft  and  supple,  longer 
immunity  from  recurrence  might  be  possibly  obtained  by  its  wide  and 
free  removal  than  by  being  satisfied  with  removing  a  mere  elliptical 
portion  involving  the  nipple. 

Death  op  Dr.  Holmes  0.  Paulding,  United  States  Army. — Dr. 
Holmes  0.  Paulding,  Assistant  Surgeon,  United  States  Army,  died  sud- 


denly at  Fort  Sidney,  Nebraska,  on  Tuesday,  the  1st  inst.  Dr.  Paul- 
ding was  commissioned  First  Lieutenant  and  Assistant  Surgeon  Novem- 
ber 10,  ]8'74,  and  received  the  rank  of  Captain  November  10,  1879. 
He  was  a  son  of  the  late  Commodore  Leonard  Paulding,  United  States 

Navy. 

Dr.  Pipfard's  Articles. — Owing  to  the  pressure  on  our  columns. 
Dr.  Piflfard's  fourth  article  is  unavoidably  postponed  until  a  subse- 
quent issue. 

Army  Intelligence. —  Official  List  of  Changes  of  Stations  and 
Duties  of  Officers  of  the  Medical  Department,  United  States  Army,  from 
April  S8,  1SS3,  to  May  5,  1SS3. — Baily,  Joseph  C,  Major  and  Sur- 
geon. To  be  relieved  from  duty  in  the  Department  of  California,  and 
assigned  to  duty  in  the  Department  of  Texas.  Par.  12,  S.  0. 102,  A.  G. 
0.,  May  3,  1883.  ==  Tilton,  Hesry  R.,  Major  and  Surgeon.  To 
be  relieved  from  duty  in  the  Department  of  the  Missouri,  and  assigned  to 
duty  in  the  Department  of  the  East.  Par.  13,  S.  0.  102,  A.  G.  0.,  May 
3,  1S83.  ^=  Byrne,  Charles  B.,  Captain  and  Assistant  Surgeon. 
To  be  relieved  from  duty  in  the  Department  of  the  South,  and  assigned 
to  duty  in  the  Department  of  the  Missouri.  Par.  12,  S.  0.  102,  A.  G. 
0.,  May  3,  1883.  ===  Crampton,  Louis  W.,  Captain  and  Assistant 
Surgeon.  Now  awaiting  orders,  to  proceed  without  delay  to  Fort 
Wayne,  Michigan,  and  report  to  the  commanding  officer  for  duty  at 
that  post.  Par.  2,  S.  0.  73,  Department  of  the  East,  April  30,  1883. 
==^=  Paulding,  Holmes  0.,  Captain  and  Assistant  Surgeon.  To  be 
relieved  from  duty  at  Fort  Sidney,  Nebraska,  and  assigned  to  duty  at 
Fort  Douglas,  Utah.  Par.  1,  S.  0.  42,  Department  of  the  Platte,  April 
25,  1883.  ^^==  Perlet,  Harry  0.,  Captain  and  Assistant  Surgeon. 
To  be  relieved  from  duty  in  the  Department  of  the  East,  and  assigned 
to  duty  in  the  Department  of  Dakota.  Par.  14,  S.  0.  102,  A.  G.  0., 
May  3,  1883.  =^  Spencer,  William  G.,  Captain  and  Assistant  Sur- 
geon. Now  awaiting  orders,  assigned  to  duty  in  the  Department  of 
the  East.  Par.  12,  S.  0.  102,  A.  G.  0.,  May  3,  1883.  :^^=  Worth- 
ington,  James  C,  Captain  and  Assistant  Surgeon.  To  be  relieved  from 
duty  in  the  Department  of  the  East,  and  a-^signed  to  duty  in  the  De- 
partment of  the  Missouri.  Par.  14,  S.  0.  102,  A.  G.  0.,  May  3,  1883. 
=^=^  BiART,  Victor,  First  Lieutenant  and  Assistant  Surgeon.  To 
be  relieved  from  duty  in  the  Department  of  the  Missouri,  and  as.^igned 
to  duty  in  the  Department  of  Dakota.  Par.  13,  S.  0.  102,  A.  G.  0., 
May  3,  1883.  ^^^=:  Macauley,  Carter  N.  B.,  First  Lieutenant  and 
Assistant  Surgeon.  To  be  relieved  from  duty  in  the  Department  of 
the  East,  and  assigned  to  duty  in  the  Department  of  Dakota.  Par. 
12,  S.  0.  102,  A.  G.  0.,  May  3,  1883.  ===  Strong,  Norton,  First 
Lieutenant  and  Assistant  Surgeon.  Upon  expiration  of  leave  of  ab- 
sence, to  be  assigned  to  duty  at  Fort  Thornburgh,  Utah.  Par.  2,  S.  0. 
42,  Department  of  the  Platte,  April  25,  1883. 

Naval  Intelligence. — List  of  Changes  in  the  Medical  Corps  of  the 
Navy  during  the  week  ending  May  5,  1SS3. — Passed  Assistant  Surgeon 
H.  L.  Law,  detached  from  the  Navy  Yard,  League  Island,  Pa.,  on  the 
10th  inst.,  and  ordered  to  the  Yantic.  ==  Passed  Assistant  Surgeon 
H.  P.  Harvey,  detached  from  the  Yantic  on  reporting  of  relief,  and  or- 
dered to  Chels?a  Hospital.  =^=  Surgeon  William  J.  Simon,  ordered 
as  member  of  a  board  at  Naval  Academy.  ==  Passed  Asi^istant 
Surgeon  W.  A.  McClurg,  detached  from  the  Naval  Academy  on  the 
15th  inst.,  and  ordered  to  the  United  States  steamer  Dale.  ==  As- 
sistant Surgeon  Oliver  Diehl,  detached  froiu  the  Naval  Academy,  and 
ordered  to  the  Constellation. 

Society  Meetings  for  the  Coming  Week. — Monday,  May  nth : 
New  York  Medico-Historical  Society  (private);  New  York  Ophthalmo- 
logical  Society  (private).  Tuesday,  May  15th  :  Medical  Society  of  the 
State  of  Illinois  (Peoria) ;  Medical  Association  of  Central  New  York 
(Syracuse) ;  Medical  Society  of  the  County  of  Kings  ;  New  York  Acad- 
emy of  Medicine  (Section  in  Practice) ;  New  York  Obstetrical  Society 
(private).  Wednesday,  May  IGth :  Medical  Society  of  the  State  of  West 
Virginia  (Grafton);  New  Jersey  Academy  of  Medicine  (Newark). 

Errata. — In  the  editorial  "  New  York  as  a  Medical  Center,"  in  our 
issue  of  May  5th,  p.  492,  fourth  line,  read  "  services  "  for  "  various  "  ; 
seventh  line,  read  "diversity"  for  "density";  thirty-sixth  line,  read 
"  variety  "  for  "  rarity." 
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A   LECTURE   ON 

THE  TREATMENT   OF  CHRONIC  SUP- 
PURATION  OF  THE  MIDDLE   EAR. 

DELIVERED    IN    THE    NEW    YORK   POST-GRADUATE    XEDICAL 
SCHOOL, 

Bt  D.  B.  ST.  JOHN   ROOSA,  M.  D.,  LT,.  D., 

PBOFEaSOR  OP   THE  DISEASES  OF  THE   ETE  AND   EAR;    SURGEON   TO  THE   MAN- 
HATTAN ETE   AND  EAR  HOSPITAL,  ETC. 

The  name  chronic  suppuration  of  the  middle  ear  implies 
a  great  deal.  It  comprehends  a  large  variety  of  disease  in 
one  of  the  important  parts  of  the  body.  The  ancients  gave 
the  name  of  otorrhoea — a  discharge  from  the  ear — to  this, 
and  to  all  other  affections  in  which  there  was  a  discharge  of 
pus  from  the  external  auditory  canal.  But  this  name  is  de- 
fective in  the  essential  quality  of  a  descriptive  name  or  a 
definition,  simply  because  it  is  a  definition  which  does  not 
define,  and  it  has  been  pretty  generally  discarded  by  the 
writers  of  our  time.  Now  and  then  attempts  are  made  to 
revive  it,  but  the  love  of  precision  in  statement  characteris- 
tic of  our  day  will  render  such  attempts  unavailing.  The 
term  chronic  suppuration  of  the  middle  ear  usually  implies 
a  perforation  of  the  drumhead  or  membrana  tympani.  In 
exceedingly  rare  cases  there  may  be  a  suppuration  in  the 
tympanic  cavity  and  mastoid  cells,  especially  in  the  latter, 
for  weeks  or  even  mouths,  without  the  occurrence  of  a  per- 
foration of  the  delicate  but  firm  membrane  that  forms  the 
boundary  between  the  middle  and  the  external  ear.  In  all 
but  exceptional  cases,  however,  when  chronic  suppuration 
of  the  middle  car  is  stated  to  be  the  diagnosis  of  a  o-iven 
case,  it  is  meant  that  the  ulceration  involves  the  drumhead. 
The  term  perforation,  in  its  turn,  includes  a  great  variety  of 
pathological  conditions. 

For  example,  the  drumhead  may  bo  entirely  swept  away  ; 
one  half  of  it  may  be  gone ;  one  third  of  it  may  be  gone ; 
only  a  small  opening  about  as  large  as  the  head  of  a  pin 
may  exist ;  two  openings  may  exist ;  so  that  in  the  very  ap- 
pearance of  the  drumhead  we  may  meet  the  greatest  differ- 
ence in  conditions. 

Besides,  polypi  may  be  seen  through  the  perforation, 
springing  from  the  tympanic  cavity,  or  there  may  be  small 
growths  or  granulations  hardly  to  be  dignified  by  the  term 
polypi.  We  may  find  the  opening  covered  by  hardened 
wax,  or  even  by  dried  pus.  Quite  largo  quantities  of  muco- 
pus,  pus,  or  of  mucus,  or  of  a  fluid  like  serum,  may  con- 
ceal the  opening  and  be  formed  in  a  quantity  suflicient  to- 
cause  a  constant  flow  into  the  auditory  canal,  or  the  quan- 
tity may  be  very  small,  and  only  to  be  detected  on  careful 
exaininatii)n.  In  any  consideration  of  the  diseases  of  the 
middle  ear  the  practitioner  should  remember  that  the  mas- 
toid cells,  as  well  as  the  cavity  of  the  tympanutn,  are  an  in- 
tegral portion  of  this  anatomical  region.  Hence  it  is  that 
the  lining  membrane  of  the  mastoid  is  usually  involved  in 
any  inflammation  of  the  middle  car.     A  glance  at  this  cast 


of  the  auditory  canal,  tympanic  cavity,  and  mastoid  cells, 
made  by  Dr.  Wilson,  of  the  staff  of  our  hospital,  will  show 
you  how  the  disease  of  one  part  will  of  necessity  extend  to 
the  other.  In  the  degree  and  extent  of  the  inflammation  of 
the  mastoid  during  an  otitis  media  purulenta  there  exists 
the  greatest  variability.  In  regard  to  caries  and  necrosis  of 
the  tympanic  cavity  there  are  also  great  differences  in  the 
morbid  changes.  The  Eustachian  tube,  a  part  of  the  mid- 
dle ear,  as  you  all  know,  also  furnishes  a  variety  of  lesions. 
Then  when  we  turn  to  the  "  little  bones  of  hearing,"  ossicula 
auditus,  we  may  find  a  great  difference  in  the  changes  in  dif- 
orent  cases.  For  example,  tlie  malleus  may  be  gone  wholly 
or  in  part,  the  incus  may  be  gone,  or  even  all  three  bones 
may  have  disappeared.  The  seventh  nerve,  in  its  passage 
through  the  canal  of  Fallopius,  may  be  diseased,  and  facial 
paralysis  be  added  to  the  other  ravages  of  the  serious  dis- 
ease which  is  now  being  discussed.  After  these  facts  are 
brought  to  your  recollection,  you  will  admit  that  I  am  justi- 
fied in  styling  the  term  chronic  suppuration  of  the  middle 
car  a  very  comprehensive  one.  It  is  an  erroneous  method 
of  teaching  which  would  describe  suppuration  of  the  tym- 
panic cavity  and  mastoid  cells  by  the  term  otorrhoea,  and  I 
think  that  a  discussion  of  the  treatment  of  a  discharge 
from  the  ear  without  a  comprehensive  view  of  the  impor- 
tant pathological  conditions  which  m.ay  exist  in  this  part 
of  the  body  must  be  in  its  very  nature  misleading.  No 
discussion  of  tlio  treatment  of  the  formation  and  discharge 
(if  pus  from  this  part  of  the  body  will  be  profitable  unless 
there  precedes  it  a  full  understanding  of  the  anatomical 
and  pathological  conditions  which  allow  this  pus  to  be 
formed  and  collected. 

If  the  middle  ear  were  a  simple  canal  or  cavity,  the  prin- 
ciples at  the  basis  of  the  treatment  would,  perhaps,  be  the 
same  that  they  are  now,  but  it  comprises  a  seriea  of  anatomi- 
cal parts,  and  the  details  in  carrying  out  these  principles  are 
very  different,  and  are  much  more  varied  than  they  would 
be  were  we  dealing  with  a  simple  and  easily  bounded  space. 
It  is  the  anatomy  of  tlie  middle  ear  that  makes  the  treat- 
ment of  its  diseases  not  an  entirely  simple  matter. 

Chronic  suppuration  of  the  middle  ear  is  relatively  a 
very  common  affection.  Of  a  total  number  of  6,671  cases  of 
aural  disease  treated  in  the  Manhattan  Eye  and  Ear  Hos- 
pital in  ten  years,  1,493,  or  one  in  five,  were  cases  of  this 
kind.  These  statistics  are  about  the  same  as  those  of  other 
hospitals.  In  private  practice,  however,  the  proportion  of 
acute  cases  is  larger. 

When  the  suppurative  action  is  fairly  established  in 
some  or  all  of  the  parts  of  the  middle  ear,  and  there  is  a 
constant  collection  of  pus  or  muco-pus,  the  first  indication 
iu  the  treatment  is  the  frequent  and  thorough  removal  of 
this  baneful  secretion.  It  is  a  well-settled  surgical  principle 
that  retained  pus  is  always  harmful ;  that  no  collections  of 
it  are  to  be  allowed  if  it  bo  possible  to  remove  thea.  No- 
where is  this  more  true  than  with  reference  to  the  middle 
ear. 

The  chief  means  of  treating  a  chronic  suppuration  is  to 
be  found  in  a  gentle  and  expeditious  removal  of  the  accumu- 
lation of  pus  before  its  insinuating  and  corroding  properties 
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have  time  to  do  much  harm.  In  a  great  majority  of  in- 
stances, in  my  opinion,  the  syringe  and  warm  water  remain 
the  best  means  of  such  a  cleansing  of  the  ear.  Of  late 
objections  have  been  made  to  the  use  of  the  syringe.  One 
authority,  for  whom  I  have  a  great  respect,  says,  in  refer- 
ring to  the  cleansing  of  the  ear  from  pus,  and  in  italics, 
too,  "  The  syringe,  as  a  rule,  is  not  to  be  used."  *  When 
difierences  of  opinion  as  to  modes  of  treatment  arise, 
there  is  not  much  to  be  said  except  to  show  that  one 
recognizes  his  own  standpoint  and  the  difilcultics  of  it, 
and  gives  good  heed  to  the  contrary  one.  I  think  I  am 
not  ignorant  of  tho  abuse  of  syringing,  or  of  the  fact  that 
much  that  is  called  cleansing  the  ear  by  syringing  has  no 
right  to  such  a  name.  I  am  also  well  aware  of  the  ill 
effects  in  isolated  cases  from  syringing.  I  once  reported  f 
a  case  in  which  a  gentleman  who  consulted  me  suffered  so 
seriously  from  syncope,  after  a  very  gentle  syringing  of  the 
ear,  that  for  sorue  moments  it  was  thought  by  myself  and 
others  that  he  would  certainly  die.  This  patient,  however, 
would  probably  suffer  in  the  same  way  from  any  surgical 
procedure.  After  bis  recovery  he  told  me  that  he  had 
once  fainted  in  the  same  alarming  way  on  calling  upon  a 
surgeon  who  proposed  to  make  some  kind  of  an  examina- 
tion. Faintness,  vertigo,  and  nausea  are  also  sometimes 
produced  even  by  gentle  syringing  of  th.-  ear.  Yet,  if  the 
proper  method  is  practiced,  and  the  proper  care  as  to  gen- 
tleness be  taken,  it  is  not  one  case  in  a  hundred  in  which 
any  unpleasant  symptoms  will  occur.  Simple  a  procedure 
as  it  is,  the  proper  method  must  first  be  learned.  The 
water  should  be  warmed ;  it  should  be  injected  into  the  con- 
cha before  it  is  allowed  to  pass  into  the  auditory  canal — in 
short,  until  you  know  your  patient,  you  should  always  pro- 
ceed very  slowly  and  gently  with  the  syringe,  especially  in 
the  removal  of  pus. 

But,  in  spite  of  all  these  drawbacks,  none  of  which  I 
would  underrate,  I  believe,  as  an  outcome  of  twenty  years' 
active  experience  in  aural  disease,  that  it  remains  the  best 
means,  on  the  whole,  in  by  far  the  largest  number  of  cases 
of  cleansing  the  ear.  1  can  not  think  that  the  use  of  warm 
water  to  the  ear  thoroughly  and  often  is  any  more  danger- 
ous, but,  on  the  contrary,  of  the  same  amount  of  good  as 
the  use  of  the  same  agent  in  the  same  way  in  cleansing 
fistulous  ulcers,  open  cavities,  and  other  parts  of  the  body 
which  may  from  time  to  time  become  filled  with  pus.  I 
see  no  argument  in  the  reasoning  that,  because  warm  water 
may  soften  the  tissue,  its  use  should  be  avoided  for  the 
purpose  of  cleansing  a  cavity  which  requires  it.  I  would 
advise  you,  then,  in  the  treatment  of  chronic  suppuration, 
to  consider  as  a  general  principle  that  the  ear  is  to  be 
syringed  with  warm  water  in  the  manner  that  I  now  show 
you,  and  that  you  have  so  often  seen  practiced  here.  The 
best  syringe  which  1  have  ever  seen  is  one  that  I  lately 
procured  in  Paris  of  Liier,  which  has  not  come  into  gen- 
eral use,  but  which  we  are  using  in  this  hospital,  and  which 
I  am  using  in  my  private  practice  with  great  satisfaction. 
It  is  called  the  reservoir  syringe,  and,  as  you  see,  it  is  filled 

*  "  Diseases  of  the  Ear,"  by  A.  H.  Buck,  p.  232. 
\  "Archives  of  Otology,"  vol.  ix,  p.  16. 


without  any  motion  of  the  piston,  so  that  the  one  action 
required  is  the  discbarge  of  its  contents  into  the  ear.  On 
the  withdrawal  of  the  piston  it  fills  itself  perfectly,  as  I  now 
show  you.  The  India-rubber  syringes  sold  in  the  shops  will 
do  very  well  for  patients  to  use  in  cases  of  short  duration; 
in  chronic  cases  a  good  metallic  syringe  is  required.  The 
fountain  syringe  is  valuable  where  prolonged  irrigation  is 
required,  as  is  also  Fayette  Taylor's  douche.  But  for  ordi- 
nary use  the  piston  syringe,  made  of  metal,  is  the  prefera- 
ble one  for  the  purpose  of  removing  discharges  from  the  ear. 

Unless  the  practitioner  has  had  a  large  experience  in 
cleansing  ears,  he  should  avoid  the  use  of  a  syringe  whose 
nozzle  is  long  enough  and  sufficiently  slender  to  enter  the 
auditory  canal  as  far  as  the  junction  of  the  bony  with  the 
cartilaginous  portion.  The  slightest  unexpected  movement 
of  the  patient  while  the  syringe  is  used  may  cause  great 
harm  to  the  lining  membrane  of  the  canal. 

After  the  syringing,  the  parts  should  be  dried  by  the 
use  of  absorbent  cotton  twisted  about  a  stick,  or  the  probe 
cotton-holder,  very  carefully  applied  with  the  aural  mirror 
on  the  forehead,  so  that  both  hands  are  free.  For  self-evi- 
dent reasons,  it  would  never  be  proper  to  leave  fluid  in  a 
cavity  upon  wliich  medication  is  about  to  be  applied.  After 
you  have  secured  thorough  cleansing  of  the  ears,  I  believe 
medication  is  of  secondary  importance.  Wilde's  snare  and 
and  Buck's  curettes  are  the  best  instruments  for  removing 
polypi  where  instrumental  interference  becomes  necessary. 
Nothing  will  keep  up  a  discharge  of  pus  from  the  ear  so 
persistently  as  a  small  polypus  or  granulation.  My  experi- 
ence is  exactly  the  same  as  that  of  von  Trciltsch,  published 
in  his  treatise  on  the  ear,  in  the  first  editition  of  1862, 
where  he  states  that  he  has  often  seen  a  discharge  of  very 
long  standing  disappear  as  in  the  twinkling  of  an  eye  on  the 
removal  of  a  small  growth.  I  think  the  curettes  should  be 
made  with  sharp  edges — not  blunt,  as  first  sold  in  the 
shops.  The  profession  is  very  much  indebted  to  Dr.  Buck 
for  the  suggestion  of  these  very  useful  instruments  for 
cleaning  out  the  tympanic  cavity  and  auditory  canal.  I 
hardly  know  how  I  would  get  on  without  them  after  hav- 
ing enjoyed  their  use  for  some  years.  Pedunculated 
granulations  and  polypi  should  be  removed  as  one  of 
tbe  first  steps  in  any  continued  treatment.  Granula- 
tions with  a  broad  base  are  very  troublesome,  it  being ' 
very  difficult  to  remove  them  thoroughly,  even  when  the 
patient  is  under  observation  for  a  long  time.  It  is  often 
necessary  to  etherize  the  patient  in  order  to  free  the  tym- 
panic cavity  from  granulations.  The  application  of  caustics 
for  the  removal  of  polypi  or  granulations  is  a  large  subject. 
It  does  not  come  within  the  province  of  this  lecture  to  speak 
of  that  except  in  a  very  general  way.  The  great  prerequisite 
having  been  accomplished,  of  securing  a  free  tympanic  cav- 
ity, the  question  then  is.  What  agent  shall  we  choose  for 
tbe  cure  of  the  diseased  membrane,  and,  consequently,  for 
stopping  the  discharge  ?  A  very  great  deal,  of  late,  has  been  . 
said  about  tbe  so-called  dry  treatment  of  suppuration  of  the 
middle  ear.  There  was  a  famous  peripatetic  quack  who  had 
a  dry  treatment  which  was  peculiarly  successful  for  a  time. 
He  was  in  the  habit  of  pouring  in  plaster-of-Paris  for  the 
cure  of  long-existing  discharge  of  pus  from  the  ear,  and  the 
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cure  for  a  time  was  effectual.  Much  of  the  so-called  dry 
treatment  of  to-day  will  in  some  cases  be  as  disappointing 
as  was  its  prototype.  The  treatment  by  powders  is  not 
particularly  new,  however.  The  late  Mr.  James  Hinton  was 
very  much  in  the  habit  of  using  French  chalk  and  other 
powders,  and  my  former  assistant,  Dr.  F.  H.  Rankin,  of 
Newport,  recommended  iodoform  in  diseases  of  the  ear,  in 
an  article  published  in  the  "  New  York  Medical  Journal  " 
some  eight  or  ten  years  ago,  some  time  after  he  had  suc- 
cessfully used  it  in  this  hospital.  Treatment  by  powders  is 
not,  therefore,  a  new  subject,  although  some  agents,  boric 
acid  in  particular,  have  been  used  only  lately.  In  spite  of 
all  the  claims  for  the  exclusive  use  of  powders  in  the  treat- 
ment of  the  ear,  and  valuable  as  is  their  place  in  our  thera- 
peutic resources,  I  still  think  that  instillations  of  fluids  hold 
the  first  rank,  and  that  the  use  of  powders  is  of  secondary 
value.  Whatever  may  be  thought  of  this  view,  it  is,  I  think, 
indisputably  sound  doctrine  that  cleansing  must  precede  the 
use  of  any  agents,  and  that  thorough  cleansing  is  impos- 
sible, in  many  cases,  without  the  use  of  the  syringe. 

For  the  healing  of  a  diseased  mucous  membrane  that 
has  for  some  weeks  or  months  secreted  pus,  and  which  is 
free  from  ])olypi  or  large  granulations,  I  would  advise  that 
fluid  apjilications  be  first  tried.  In  my  practice  I  use  sul- 
phate of  zinc,  from  one  to  four  grains  to  the  ounce  ;  sulphate 
of  alum  in  the  same  proportion.  Nitrate  of  silver  I  use 
usually  upon  a  cotton-holder,  from  five  to  sixty  grains  to  the 
ounce,  or  from  a  long,  slender  pipette  adapted  to  the  middle 
ear,  in  the  weak  solutions.  If  a  strong  solution  of  nitrate  of 
silver  be  used,  it  should  be  at  once  neutralized  with  salt 
and  water.  I  also  use  alcohol,  as  suggested  by  Lowenburg,  of 
Paris,  especially  in  cases  where  the  tissue  is  granular.  A 
preparation  of  resorcin,  in  cases  where  the  mucous  discharge 
exceeds  the  purulent,  is  also  useful.  Boric  acid  in  solution 
seems  to  me  to  accomplish  very  little.  It  is,  indeed,  diffi- 
cult to  say  which  are  the  best  astringents.  But  some  cases 
do  well  with  any  of  the  ordinary  astringents,  and  some  never 
cease  to  be  the  seat  of  the  formation  of  pus,  no  matter  how 
long,  how  carefully  you  treat  them,  and  what  agents  you 
may  use.  Carbolic  acid  and  permanganate  of  potassium 
have  proved  worse  than  useless  in  my  hands. 

When  solutions  do  not  act  well  or  promptly,  powders 
may  be  resorted  to.  Iodoform  is  valuable  in  some  cases. 
My  associate.  Dr.  Ely,  thinks  it  especially  useful  in  those 
cases  where  the  tissues  are  pallid  and  have  an  indolent 
appearance.  Well-triturated  boric  acid  is  also  a  useful 
agent,  although  not  so  efiicacious  in  my  hands  as  it  seems 
to  be  in  those  of  others. 

It  is  by  no  means  a  panacea,  no  matter  how  it  is  ap- 
plied, or  with  whatsoever  combinations.  There  are  objec- 
tions to  powders  which  at  once  suggest  themselves  when 
their  use  is  advocated  in  treating  diseased  mucous  mem- 
branes, like  those  of  the  nose  or  middle  car.  They  are  not 
always  absorbed,  and  they  somttimes  leave  a  troublesome, 
irritating  mass  behind.  Then  they  occasionally  impair  the 
hearing  by  mechanically  obstructing  the  passage  of  the 
sound  waves.  The  solution  is  poured  into  the  ear,  and  in 
from  five  to  ten  minutes  that  which  is  not  absorbed  may  be 
allowed  to  run  out.     Thc^  powder  must  remain  until  the  ear 


is  again  cleansed,  which  is  not  for  hour.s.  A  tube  made  from 
a  quill,  or  one  of  the  powder-blowers  especially  invented 
for  the  purpose,  do  equally  well  for  forcing  the  powder  into 
the  canal  of  the  tympanic  cavity.  I  do  not  employ  large 
masses  of  the  powder — simply  enough  to  give  the  ulcerated 
or  carious  portion  a  good  coating. 

Solutions  are  usually  much  better  tolerated  by  the  car 
when  they  are  warm.  A  lighted  gas-burner,  the  flame  of  a 
candle,  a  bowl  of  hot  water,  are  all  convenient  means  for 
heating  the  solution  which  is  to  be  used. 

When  powder  is  employed,  the  mirror  should  be  used 
from  the  forehead,  so  that  you  may  know  just  where  it  has 
gone,  and  renew  the  application  if  not  enough  is  applied. 

Whatever  may  be  said  in  favor  of  certain  specifics,  used 
either  as  powders  or  solutions,  certain  cases  of  suppuration 
of  the  middle  ear  will  remain  uncured  in  hands  never  so 
skillful.  They  are,  from  their  nature  or  their  environment, 
incurable.  A  case  of  long-standing  ulceration  in  the  tym- 
panic cavity  and  mastoid  is  almost  certain  to  involve  death 
of  the  bone  more  or  less  superficial.  When  there  is  dead 
bone  that  can  not  properly  be  removed  by  instruments,  so- 
lutions of  dilute  mineral  acid.s,  nitric  acid  and  sulphuric — 
one  quarter  to  one  half  per  cent. — dropped  into  the  ear  twice 
a  day  (Dr.  Urban  Pritchard)  will  be  serviceable.  An  error 
in  treatment,  an  injudicious  mode  of  life,  an  undue  exposure 
to  wet  and  cold,  may  at  any  time  cause  the  smoldering  dis- 
ease to  blaze  into  a  condition  that  is  fatal  to  life.  Pya?mia, 
meningitis,  and  cerebral  abscess  are  by  no  means  the  infre- 
quent ending  of  some  of  those  cases.  He  who  has  found  a 
|)anacea  for  all  of  them  is  in  a  state  of  mind  far  removed 
from  a  scientific  consideration  of  the  conditions  which  are 
to  be  found  in  chronic  suppuration  of  the  middle  ear. 

When  it  is  said  that  "  a  moist  treatment  of  otorrhoea  in 
many  instances  has  a  tendency  to  keep  up  rather  than  to 
check  the  morbid  discharge  from  the  ear,"  *  if  by  this  lan- 
guage it  is  meant  that  careful  cleansing  of  a  suppurating 
middle  ear  with  warm  water,  and  the  subsequent  instillation 
of  solutions,  is  in  many  instances  a  bad  surgical  method,  I 
can  only  answer  that  this  statement,  according  to  ray  ex- 
perience, is  not  borne  out  by  facts.  The  presence  of  granu- 
lations and  polypoid  growths  does  not,  in  my  opinion,  con- 
traiudicate  the  use  of  warm  water.  Their  presence  does 
indicate,  however,  a  necessity  for  their  removal,  either  by 
the  snare,  the  forceps,  or  caustics,  pari  passu  with  the 
constant  cleansing  process.  Over  and  over  again,  however, 
have  I  seen  growths  shrivel  and  disappear,  under  the  simple 
plan  of  cleansing  the  ear  with  warm  water,  before  the  oper- 
ator was  ready  to  remove  them  by  cutting  or  twisting  in- 
struments or  by  caustics. 

I  think  it  very  important  to  inflate  the  ears  very  fre- 
quently, from  two  to  four  times  a  week,  and  sometimes 
daily,  by  means  of  Politzer's  method,  during  the  treatment 
of  chronic  suppuration  of  the  middle  ear.  The  current  of 
air  is  useful  to  dislodge  inspissated  pus  or  tenacious  mu- 
cus, and  it  assists  materially  in  the  essential  preliminary 
of  all  applications ;  that  is,  a  complete  removal  of  the  pus. 
Sometimes  exhaustion  of  the  air  from  the  side  of  the  es- 
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ternal  meatus  aids  in  withdrawing  mucus  from  the  tym- 
panic cavity.  Siegle's  instrument,  or  an  ordinary  air-bag, 
may  be  used  for  this  purpose.  Those  cases  in  which 
there  is  a  constant  accumulation  of  long  strings  of  very 
tenacious  mucus,  with  very  little  pus,  are  exceedingly  diffi- 
cult to  manage.  The  cause  for  this  is  to  be  found  in 
the  excessive  catarrh  of  the  naso-pharyngeal  s^ace,  and  of 
the  Eustachian  tube,  which  usually  accompanies  this  con- 
dition of  the  tympanic  cavity.  The  mucus  is  so  tenacious 
in  these  cases  that  not  even  the  syringe  or  the  cotton-holder 
will  remove  it,  but  the  forceps  must  be  resorted  to.  Of 
course,  fundamental  treatment  will  begin  at  the/o««  et  origo 
of  the  disease  of  the  middle  ear,  that  of  the  nose  and 
throat.  I  need  hardly  say  to  a  class  of  graduates  that  the 
general  condition  is  to  be  most  carefully  considered  in  all 
cases  of  chronic  local  disease.  You  will  often  find  much  to 
do  in  this  direction  in  these  cases  of  chronic  suppuration 
of  the  ear.  The  restoration  of  a  perforated  drumhead  is  a 
most  interesting  reparative  process.  The  ease  and  rapidity 
with  which  they  heal  in  recent  cases  is  startling,  and  even 
in  chronic  cases  we  are  sometimes  agreeably  surprised  to  see 
how  soon  a  membrana  tympani  is  restored  after  simple 
cleansing  of  the  middle  ear  has  been  maintained  for  a  few 
■weeks. 

The  caustics  which  I  use  for  removing  granulations  are 
fuming  nitric  acid  and  chromic  acid,  as  well  as  solutions  of 
nitrate  of  silver,  from  twenty  to  sixty  grains  to  the  ounce. 
Alcohol  is  also  valuable.  Lowenburg,  of  Paris,  first  rec- 
ommended its  use  in  these  cases,  and  I  am  in  the  daily  hab- 
it of  using  it.  I  usually  cause  the  granulations  to  bleed 
freely  by  puncturing  them  with  a  cataract-needle  before  ap- 
plying the  caustics. 

Burnett  *  thinks  that  zinc-drops  may  supply  something 
which  makes  the  bottom  of  the  auditory  canal  favorable  to 
the  growth  of  the  aspergillus  or  aural  fungus.  As  proof 
of  this  is  adduced  the  fact  that  a  fungus  is  sometimes 
found  in  zinc  solutions  that  have  been  imperfectly  stop- 
pered. All  the  harm  that  fungi  in  zinc  or  other  solutions 
can  probably  accomplish  is  to  weaken  the  solution.  I 
consider  this  objection  to  zinc  or  other  solutions  as  un- 
substantiated as  yet  by  any  facts,  and  doubtful  even  from  a 
theoretical  point  of  view,  for  it  is  improbable  that  the  fun- 
gus would  be  poured  into  the  ear,  but  that  portion  free  from 
it.  Besides,  the  next  good  syringing  with  warm  water  would 
be  an  efficient  parasiticide  if  any  were  necessary,  before  the 
growths  were  established. 

In  June,  ISTS,  Dr.  Edward  T.  Ely,  my  associate  in  pri- 
vate and  public  practice,  made  use  of  skin  grafting  in  the 
treatment  of  chronic  suppuration  of  the  middle  ear.  Dr. 
Ely  continued  this  practice  in  nine  cases  occurring  among 
our  patients,  and  I  have  repeated  his  experiments.  This 
method  of  treatment  is  especially  indicated  for  cases  where 
we  can  not  expect  a  restoration  of  the  membrane  and  a 
cessation  of  th;  discharge  by  the  ordinary  treatment.  The 
results  obtained  have  not  been  brilliant,  but  in  two  cases 
a  substantial  gain  in  the  condition  of  the  tympanic  cav- 
ity was  secured.  I  have  recently  performed  the  operation, 
but  with  what  result  I  can  not  yet  say.     Dr.  Ely's  paper 


*  "Am.  Jour,  of  the  Med.-Sci.,"  January,  1883. 


will    be  found   in  the  "Archives  of  Otology,"  vol.  ix,  p. 
343. 

Many  cases  of  chronic  suppuration  of  the  middle  ear 
are  not  cured  because  the  treatment  is  carried  on  by  the 
patient  himself  or  by  his  friends.  Very  few  persons  are 
capable  of  thoroughly  cleansing  their  own  ears.  No  one 
is  capable  of  thoroughly  cleansing  the  ear  of  another  unless 
a  special  training  for  this  object  has  been  undergone.  In 
fact,  a  successful  treatment  of  these  cases  requires  the  care 
of  a  physician.  It  is  easier  to  learn  to  clean  and  dress  an 
ordinary  bone  fistula  than  to  learn  to  remove  the  secretions 
from  an  inflamed  tympanic  cavity  and  mastoid  cells.  He 
who  would  bring  his  cases  to  a  successful  ending  must  him- 
self bear  the  brunt  of  the  labor  of  treatment.  It  can  not 
be  given  over  to  inexperienced  hands.  Whenever  this 
personal  care  of  the  physician  is  not  to  be  obtained  for 
these  chronic  cases,  only  approximately  good  results  are 
possible.  I  have  sometimes  been  able  to  train  a  nurse  or 
relative  of  the  patient  so  that  quite  thorough  cleansing  is 
effected.  But  this  training  will  require  about  as  much 
time  as  is  given  in  one  course  to  a  student  in  the  post-gradu- 
ate school. 

The  surgeon  who  is  in  the  frequent  habit  of  examining 
the  membrana  tympani  will  find  many  cases  that  show  how 
easily  an  ulcerated  drumhead  will  sometimes  heal  under 
very  simple  or  very  crude  treatment.  Cicatricial  drum- 
heads are  a  very  common  experience  in  the  aural  surgeon's 
observations.  A  little  study  of  the  history  of  these  cases 
shows  that  in  very  many  instances  they  were  healed  when 
they  were  being  treated  with  what  we  should  term  neglect. 
All  this  should  teach  us  to  be  very  careful  students  of  the 
healing  processes  of  Nature.  In  our  anxiety  to  see  results 
from  treatment,  let  us  remember  to  put  ourselves  in  the 
position  of  Ambroise  Par6,  whose  benediction  to  his  wound- 
ed patient  was,  "  I  have  dressed  you,  may  God  cure  you." 

All  cases  of  chronic  suppuration  of  the  middle  ear 
will  not  be  cured  even  by  good  treatment  and  favorable 
conditions,  while  here  and  there  we  are  surprised  to  find 
that  some  unpromising  cases  do  very  well,  even  under  bad 
circumstances  and  with  no  thorough  treatment. 

To  expect  too  much  from  treatment,  to  do  too  much,  is 
to  be  meddlesome  in  intent  and  action.  If  we  are  to  make 
a  choice  of  evils,  it  is  better  to  be  skeptical  and  inactive 
than  credulous  and  meddlesome. 

It  is  an  interesting  fact  that  very  few  patients  suffering 
from  phthisis  pulmonalis  ever  recover  from  a  suppuration 
of  the  ear.  Even  so  far  as  the  accumulation  of  pus  is  con- 
cerned, no  matter  how  long  they  may  live,  the  cough  usually 
prevents  any  healing  of  the  membrana  tympani.  I  have 
one  case  under  observation — the  only  one  I  have  ever  seen 
— where  the  discharge  and  formation  of  pus  have  ceased, 
although  the  perforation  of  the  membrane  does  not  close. 


The  Texas  State  Medical  Socjett,  at  its  recent  annual  meeting, 
elected  Dr.  John  A.  Wjeth,  of  New  York,  an  honorary  member.  Dr. 
Wyeth  was  present  at  the  meeting,  and  made  an  address  on  the 
snbject  of  the  progress  achieved  and  to  be  aimed  at  in  medical  edu- 
cation. 

A  Municipal  Laboratory  of  Hyoiene  has  been  established  at 
Lisbon. 
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THE  HAIR,   ITS  USE  AND  ITS   CARE.* 
Bt  JOHN"  V.  SHOEMAKER,  A.  M.,  M.  D., 

PHYSICIAN  TO  THE  PBILADSLPHU  HOSPITAL  yOR  SKIN  DISEASES. 

The  object  of  this  paper  is  to  briefly  describe  the  hair 
and  its  important  functions,  and  to  suggest  the  proper  man- 
ner of  preserving  it  in  a  healthy  state. 

I  know  full  well  that  much  has  been  written  upon  this 
useful  part  of  the  human  economy,  but  the  constant  increase 
of  bald  heads  and  beardless  faces,  notwithstanding  all  our 
modern  advancement  in  the  application  of  remedies  to  the 
cure  of  disease,  prompts  me  to  point  out  to  you  the  many 
ways  of  retaining,  without  medication,  the  hair,  which  is  a 
defense,  ornamentation,  and  adornment  to  the  human  body. 

[Dr.  Shoemaker  here  gave  an  interesting  history  of  the 
growth  and  development  of  the  hair  and  its  uses,  which  we 
are  compelled  to  omit.  Then,  proceeding,  he  said :]  Now, 
the  hair,  which  fulfills  such  an  important  function  in  the 
adornment  and  health  of  the  body,  requires  both  constitu- 
tional and  local  care  to  keep  it  in  its  normal,  healthy  state. 
When  I  say  constitutional  care  I  mean  that  the  various 
organs  of  the  body  that  assist  in  nourishing  and  sustaining 
the  hair-forming  apparatus  should,  by  judicious  diet,  exer- 
cise, and  attention  to  the  nervous  system,  be  kept  healthy 
and  sound,  in  order  that  they  in  turn  may  assist  in  preserv- 
ing the  hairs  in  a  vigorous  condition. 

In  the  first  place,  that  essential  material  food,  which  is 
neces.sary  to  supply  the  waste  and  repair  of  all  animal  life, 
should  be  selected,  given,  or  used  according  to  good  judg- 
ment and  experience. 

Thus,  mothers  should  feed  their  infants  at  regular  in- 
tervals according  to  their  age,  and  not  permit  them  to  con- 
stantly pull  on  the  breast  or  the  bottle  until  the  little  stom- 
ach becomes  gorged  with  food,  and  some  alimentary  disor- 
der supervenes,  often  setting  up  a  rash  and  interfering  with 
the  growth  and  development  of  the  hair.  It  is  likewise 
important,  in  case  the  baby  must  be  artificially  fed,  to  se- 
lect good  nutritious  food  as  near  as  possible  like  the  moth- 
er's— cow's  milk,  properly  prepared,  being  the  only  recog- 
nized substitute.  Care  and  discretion  should  likewise  be 
taken  by  parents  and  nurses,  after  the  infant  has  developed 
into  childhood,  to  give  simple,  substantial,  and  varied  food 
at  regular  periods  of  the  day,  and  not  in  such  quantities  as 
to  overload  the  stomach.  Children  need  active  nutrition 
to  develop  them  into  robust  and  healthy  men  and  women ; 
and  it  is  from  neglect  of  these  important  laws  of  health, 
and  in  allowing  improper  food,  that  very  often  bring  their 
results  in  scald  head,  ring-worm,  and  scrofula,  that  leave 
their  stamp  in  the  poor  development  of  the  hair.  With 
the  advent  of  youth  and  the  advance  of  years,  food  should 
be  selected  and  partaken  of  according  to  the  judgment  and 
experience  of  its  acceptable  and  wholesome  action  on  the 
consumer. 

The  meals  should  also  be  taken  at  regular  intervals.    At 

*  Abstract  of  a  paper  read  befoie  the  Pennsjlvania  State  Medical 
Society,  at  Norristown,  May  10,  1883. 


least  four  hours  should  be  left  between  them  for  the  act  of 
digestion  and  the  proper  rest  of  the  stomach. 

It  is,  on  the  contrary,  when  the  voice  of  nature  has  been 
stifled,  when  judgment  and  experience  have  been  set  aside, 
that  mischief  follows ;  when  the  stomach  is  teased  and 
fretted  with  overloading,  and  the  food  gulped  down  without 
being  masticated,  gastric  and  intestinal  derangement  super- 
venes, which  is  one  of  the  most  prolific  sources  of  the  early 
decay  and  fall  of  the  hair. 

The  nervous  system,  which  is  one  of  the  most  important 
portions  of  the  human  structure,  and  which  controls  circu- 
lation, secretion,  and  nutrition,  often  by  being  impaired, 
plays  a  prominent  part  in  the  production  of  baldness.  Thus, 
it  has.  been  demonstrated  by  modern  investigation  that  the 
nerves  of  nutrition,  by  their  defective  action,  arc  often  the 
cause  of  thinning  and  loss  of  hair.  The  nutritive  action  of 
a  part  is  known  to  suddenly  fail,  the  hair-forming  apparatus 
ceases  to  act,  the  skin  changes  from  a  peculiar  healthy  hue 
to  a  white  and  shining  appearance,  and  often  loses  at  the  same 
time  its  sensibility ;  the  hairs  drop  out  until  very  few  re- 
main, or  the  part  becomes  entirely  bald.  It  is  the  over-taxing 
of  the  physical  powers,  excessive  brain  work,  the  exacting 
demands  made  by  parents  and  teachers  upon  children's  men- 
tal faculties,  the  loss  of  sleep,  incessant  cares,  anxiety,  grief, 
excitement,  the  sudden  depression  and  exaltation  of  spirits, 
irregular  and  hastily  bolted  meals,  the  lack  of  rest  and  recrea- 
tion, the  abuse  of  tobacco,  spirits,  tea,  coflfee,  and  drugs 
of  all  forms,  that  are  fruitful  sources  of  this  defective  action 
of  the  nerves  of  nutrition,  and  consequent  general  thinning 
and  loss  of  hair. 

The  hair,  particularly  of  the  head,  should  also  receive 
marked  local  attention.  In  reference  to  the  use  of  cover- 
ings for  it,  I  know  of  no  better  rules  than  those  which  I  laid 
down  in  my  chapter  on  clothing  in  "  Household  Practice  of 
Medicine"  (vol.  i,  p.  218,  William  Wood  &i  Co.,  New 
York),  in  which  I  state  that  the  head  is  the  only  part  of 
the  body  so  protected  by  nature  as  to  need  no  artificial 
covering. 

The  stiff  hats  so  cxtensivel}'  worn  by  men  produce 
more  or  less  injury.  Premature  baldness  most  frequently 
first  attacks  that  part  of  the  head  where  pressure  is  made 
by  the  hat.  It  is,  indeed,  a  pity  that  custom  has  so  rigidly 
decreed  that  men  and  women  must  not  appear  out  of  doors 
with  heads  uncovered.  It  would  be  far  better  for  the  hair 
if  to  be  bare-headed  were  the  rule,  and  to  wear  a  hat  the 
exception. 

Since  we  can  not  change  our  social  regulations  in  this 
respect,  we  should  endeavor  to  render  them  as  harmless  as 
possible. 

The  forms  of  hats  that  are  least  injurious  are :  for  win- 
ter, soft  hats  of  light  weight,  having  an  open  structure,  or 
pierced  with  numerous  holes ;  for  summer,  light  straws,  also 
of  open  structure. 

As  regards  the  head-covering  of  women,  the  fashions 
have  been  for  several  years  favorable  to  proper  form.  The 
bonnet  and  hat  have  become  quite  small,  and  cover  but  lit- 
tle of  the  head.  This  beneficial  condition,  however,  is  in 
part  counterbalanced  by  the  weight  of  false  curls,  switches, 
puffs,   etc.,  by  the  aid  of  which   women  dress  the  head. 
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These,  by  interfering  with  evaporation  of  the  secretions, 
prevent  proper  regulations  of  the  temperature  of  the  scalp, 
and  likewise  lead  to  the  retention  of  a  certain  amount  of 
excreraentitious  matter,  both  of  which  are  prolific  sources 
of  rapid  thinning  and  loss  of  hair  in  women. 

False  hair  has  likewise  sometimes  been  the  means  of 
introducing  parasites,  which  give  rise  to  obstinate  affections 
of  the  scalp. 

Cleanliness  of  the  entire  surface  of  the  skin  should  next 
demand  attention,  and  that  should  be  done  by  using  water  as 
the  medium  of  ablution.  It  is  a  well-known  physiological 
law  that  it  is  necessary,  in  order  to  enable  the  skin  to  carry 
on  its  healthful  action,  to  have  washed  off  with  water  the  con- 
stant cast  of  scales  which  become  mingled  with  the  unc- 
tuous and  saline  products,  together  with  particles  of  dirt 
which  coat  over  the  pores,  and  thus  interfere  with  the  de- 
velopment of  the  hairs.  Water  for  ablution  can  be  of  any 
temperature  that  may  be  acceptable  and  agreeable,  accord- 
.  ing  to  the  custom  and  condition  of  the  bather's  health. 
Many  chemical  substances  can  be  combined  with  water  to 
cleanse  these  effete  productions  from  the  skin.  Soap  is  the 
most  efficacious  of  all  for  cleanliness,  health,  and  the  avoid- 
ance of  disease.  Soap  combines  better  with  water  to  ren- 
der these  unctuous  products  miscible,  and  readily  removes 
them  thoroughly  from  the  skin.  The  best  variety  of  soap 
to  use  is  the  pure  white  soap,  which  can  not  be  so  easily 
adulterated  by  coloring  material,  or  disguised  by  some  per- 
fume or  medicinal  substance.  Ablution  with  soap  and 
water  should  be  performed  once  or  twice  a  week  at  least, 
particularly  to  the  head  and  beard,  in  order  to  keep  open 
the  hair  tubes  so  that  they  may  take  in  oxygen,  give  out 
carbon,  carry  on  their  nutrition,  and  maintain  the  hairs  in 
a  fine,  polished,  and  healthy  condition.  In  using  water  to 
the  scalp  and  beard,  care  should  be  taken  not  to  use  soap- 
water  too  frequently,  as  it  often  causes  irritation  of  the 
glands,  and  leads  to  the  formation  of  scurf.  It  is  equally 
important  to  avoid  using  on  the  head  the  daily  shower-bath, 
which,  by  its  sudden,  rapid,  and  heavy  fall,  excites  local 
irritation,  and,  as  a  result,  loss  of  hair  quickly  follows.  In 
case  the  health  demands  the  shower-bath,  the  hair  should 
be  protected  by  a  bathing  cap.  The  most  acceptable  time 
to  wash  the  hair,  to  those  not  accustomed  to  doing  it  with 
their  morning  bath,  is  just  before  retiring,  in  order  to  avoid 
going  into  the  open  air  or  getting  into  a  draught  and 
taking  cold.  After  washing,  the  hair  should  be  briskly 
rubbed  with  rough  towels,  the  Turkish  towel  heated  being 
particularly  serviceable.  Those  who  are  delicate  or  sick, 
and  fear  taking  cold  or  being  chilled  from  the  wet  or 
damp  hairs,  should  rub  into  the  scalp  a  little  bay  rum, 
alcohol,  or  oil,  a  short  time  after  the  parts  have  been  well 
chafed  with  towels.  The  oil  is  particularly  serviceable  at 
this  period,  as  it  is  better  absorbed,  and  at  the  same  time 
overcomes  any  dryness  of   the  skin  which  often  follows 


It  might  he  well  to  add  in  this  connection  that  I  have 
frequently  been  consulted,  by  those  taking  salt-water  baths, 
as  to  the  care  of  the  hair  during  and  after  the  bath. 
If  the  bather  is  in  good  health,  and  the  hair  is  normal, 
the  bather  can  go  into  the  surf  and  remain  at  least  fifteen 


minutes,  and  on  coming  out  should  rub  the  hair  thoroughly 
dry  with  towels. 

Ladies  should  permit  it  to  remain  loose  while  doing  so, 
after  which  it  can  be  advantageously  dressed. 

It  is,  however,  often  injurious  to  both  men  and  women 
having  some  wasting  of  the  hair  to  go  into  the  surf  without 
properly  protecting  the  head ;  the  sea  water  has  not,  as  is 
often  thought,  a  tonic  action  on  the  scalp  ;  on  the  contrary,  it 
often  excites  irritation  and  general  thinning.  Again,  it  is 
most  decidedly  injurious  to  the  hair  for  persons  to  remain 
in  the  surf  one  or  two  hours,  the  hair  wet,  and  the  head 
unprotected  from  the  rays  of  the  sun.  This  latter  class  of 
bathers,  and  those  who  hurriedly  dress  the  hair  wet,  which 
soon  becomes  moldy  and  emits  a  disagreeable  odor,  are  fre- 
quent sufferers  from  general  loss  and  thinning  of  the  hair. 

An  agreeable  and  efficient  adjunct  after  ablution,  which 
I  have  already  referred  to,  is  oil.  Oil  has  not  only  a  cleans- 
ing action  upon  the  scalp,  but  it  also  overcomes  any  rough 
or  uneven  state  of  the  hair,  and  gives  it  a  soft  and  glossy 
appearance. 

The  oil  of  ergot  is  particularly  serviceable  in  fulfilling 
these  indications,  and,  at  the  same  time,  by  its  soothing 
and  slight  astringent  action  upon  the  glands,  will  arrest  the 
formation  of  scurf.  In  using  oil,  the  animal  and  vegetable 
oils  should  always  be  preferred,  as  mineral  oils,  especially 
the  petroleum  products,  have  a  very  poor  affinity  for  animal 
tissues. 

Pomatum  is  largely  used  by  many  in  place  of  oil,  as  it 
remains  on  the  surface  and  gives  a  full  appearance  to  the 
hairs,  thus  hiding,  sometimes,  the  thinness  of  the  hair. 

It  will  do  no  harm  or  no  special  good  if  it  contains  pure 
grease,  wax,  harmless  perfume,  and  coloring  matter,  but  it 
is  often  highly  adulterated,  or,  the  fat  in  it  decomposing, 
sets  up  irritation  on  the  part  to  which  it  is  applied.  I 
therefore  always  advise  against  its  use. 

The  comb  and  brush  are  also  agents  of  the  toilet  by 
which  the  hair  is  kept  clean,  vigorous,  and  healthy.  The 
comb  should  be  of  flexible  gum,  with  large,  broad,  blunt, 
round,  and  coarse  teeth,  having  plenty  of  elasticity.  It 
should  be  used  to  remove  from  the  hairs  any  scurf  or  dirt 
that  may  have  become  entangled  in  them,  to  separate  the 
hairs  and  prevent  them  from  becoming  matted  and  twisted 
together. 

The  fine-tooth  comb,  made  with  the  teeth  much  closer 
together,  can  be  used  in  place  of  the  regular  toilet  comb 
just  named  when  the  hair  is  filled  with  very  fine  particles 
of  scurf,  dirt,  or  when  parasites  and  their  eggs  infest  the 
hairs.  It  should,  however,  always  be  borne  in  mind  that 
combs  are  only  for  the  hair,  and  not  for  the  scalp  or  the 
skin,  which  is  too  often  torn  and  dug  up  by  carelessly  and 
roughly  pulling  these  valuable  and  important  articles  of 
toilet  through  the  skin  as  well  as  the  hair. 

The  brush  with  moderately  stiff'  whalebone  bristles  may 
be  passed  gently  over  the  hair  several  times  during  the  day, 
to  brush  out  the  dust  and  the  dandruff,  and  to  keep  the 
hair  smooth,  soft,  and  clean  ;  rough  and  hard  brushing  the 
hair  with  brushes  having  very  stiff  bristles  in  them,  espe- 
cially the  metal  or  wire  bristles,  is  of  no  service,  but  often 
irritates  the  parts  and  causes  the  hair  to  fall  out.     [Dr.  Shoe- 
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maker  then  denounced  the  use  of  the  so-called  electric  brush, 
sayinij  its  use  was  injurious,  as  also  was  the  effort  to  remove 
dandruflE  by  the  aid  of  the  comb  and  brush.  Continuing, 
he  remarked  :]  And  now  the  question  arises,  Should  the  hair 
be  periodically  cut?  It  may  be  that  cutting  and  sliaving 
may  for  the  time  increase  the  action  of  the  growth,  but  it 
has  no  permanent  effect  either  upon  the  hair-bulb  or  the 
liair-sac,  and  will  not  in  any  way  add  to  the  life  of  the  hair. 

On  the  contrary,  cutting  and  shaving  will  cause  the  liair 
to  grow  longer  for  the  time  being,  but  in  the  end  will  inevi- 
tably shorten  its  term  of  life  by  exhausting  tlic  nutritive 
action  of  the  hair-forming  apparatus.  When  the  hairs  are 
frequently  cut,  they  will  usually  become  coarser,  often  losing 
the  beautiful  glo.ss  of  the  fine  and  delicate  hairs.  The  pig- 
ment will  likewise  change — brown,  for  instance,  becoming 
chestnut,  and  black  changing  to  a  dark  brown.  In  addi- 
tion, the  ends  of  very  many  will  be  split  and  ragged,  pre- 
senting a  brusli-likc  appearance.  If  the  hairs  appear  stunted 
in  their  growth  upon  portions  of  the  scalp  or  beard,  or 
gray  hairs  crop  up  here  and  there,  the  method  of  clipping 
off  the  ends  of  the  short  hairs,  of  plucking  out  the  ragged, 
withered,  and  gray  hairs,  will  allow  them  to  grow  stronger, 
longer,  and  thicker. 

Mothers,  in  rearing  their  children,  slioukl  not  cut  their 
hair  at  certain  periods  of  the  year  (during  the  superstitious 
time  of  full  moon),  in  order  to  increase  its  length  and 
lu.xuriance  as  they  bloom  into  womanhood  and  manhood. 
This  habit  of  cutting  the  hair  of  children  brings  evil  in 
place  of  good,  and  is  also  condemned  by  the  distinguished 
worker  in  this  department.  Professor  Kaposi,  of  Vienna, 
who  states  that  it  is  well  known  that  the  hair  of  women  who 
possess  luxuriant  locks  from  the  time  of  girlhood  never 
again  attains  its  original  length  after  having  once  been  cut, 

Pincus  has  made  the  same  observation  by  frequent  ex- 
periment, and  lie  adds  that  there  is  a  general  opinion  that 
frequent  cutting  of  the  hair  increases  its  length ;  but  the 
effect  is  different  from  that  generally  supposed.  Thus, 
upon  one  occasion  ho  states  that  he  cut  off  circles  of  hair 
an  inch  in  diameter  on  the  heads  of  healthy  men,  and  from 
week  to  week  compared  the  intensity  of  growth  of  the 
shorn  place  with  the  rest  of  the  hair.  The  result  was  sur- 
prising to  this  close  and  careful  observer,  as  he  found  in 
some  cases  the  numbers  were  equal,  but  generally  the  growtli 
became  slower  after  cutting,  and  he  has  never  observed  an 
increase  in  rapidity. 

I  might  also  add  that  I  believe  many  beardless  faces 
and  bald  heads  in  middle  and  advancing  age  are  often 
due  to  constant  cutting  and  shaving  in  early  life.  The 
young  girls  and  boys  seen  daily  upon  our  streets  with  their 
closely  cropped  heads,  and  the  young  men  with  their  clean- 
shaven faces,  are,  year  by  year,  by  this  f;ishion,  having 
their  hair- forming  apparatus  overstraincil. 

I  also  must  condemn  the  modern  practice  of  curling  and 
crimping,  the  use  of  bandoline,  powders,  and  all  varieties  of 
gum  solutions,  sharp  hair-pins,  long-pointed  metal  orna- 
ments and  hair  combs,  the  wearing  of  chignons,  false  plaits, 
curls,  and  frizzes,  as  the  latter  are  liable  to  cause  headaches 
and  tend  to  congestion.  Likewise  I  protest  against  the  use 
of  castor-oil  and  the   various  mixtures  extolled  as  the  best 


hair-tonics,  restoratives,  vegetable  hair-dyes,  or  depilatories, 
as  they  are  highly  injurious  instead  of  beneficial,  the  major- 
ity of  hair-dyes  being  largely  composed  of  lead  salts.  But, 
should  your  patients  wish  to  hide  their  gray  hairs,  probably 
the  best  hair-dye  that  can  be  used  safely  is  pyrogallic  acid 
or  walnut-juice,  the  hairs  being  first  washed  with  an  alkaline 
solution  to  get  rid  of  the  grease.  Nitrate  of  silver  is  also 
a  good  and  safe  hair-dye,  but  its  application  should  be 
done  by  one  experienced  in  its  use.  The  judicious  use 
of  these  hair-dyes  will  give  the  hair  above  the  surface 
of  the  skin  a  brownish-black  appearance,  the  intensity  of 
the  color  of  which  depends  upon  the  strength  of  the  solu- 
tion. But  hair-dyeing  for  premature  grayness  should  be 
avoided,  as  the  diseased  condition  may  be  averted  by  the 
I)roper  remedies.  Never  permit  the  hair  to  be  bleached  for 
the  purpose  of  obtaining  the  fashionable  golden  hue,  as  the 
arsenical  solution  generally  used  is  highly  dangerous;  but, 
if  your  patients  must  have  their  hair  of  a  golden  color, 
insist  upon  their  hair-dresser  using  the  peroxide  of  hydro- 
gen, which  is  less  dangerous  than  the  preparation  first  men- 
tioned. 

Perhaps  one  of  the  most  pernicious  compounds  used  for 
the  hair  at  the  present  day  is  that  which  is  sold  in  the  shops 
as  a  depilatoiy.  It  is  usually  a  mixture  of  quicklime  and 
arsenic,  and  is  wrongly  used  and  recommended  at  this  time 
by  many  physicians  to  remove  hairy  moles  and  an  exces- 
sive growth  of  hair  upon  ladies'  faces.  Its  application  ex- 
cites inflammation  of  the  skin ;  and,  while  it  removes  the 
hair  from  the  surface  for  the  time,  it  often  leaves  a  scar,  or 
makes  the  part  rough,  congested,  and  deformed. 

In  the  mean  time,  the  hair  will  grow  after  a  short  period 
stronger,  coarser,  and  changed  in  color,  which  will  even 
more  disfigure  the  person's  countenance.  With  the  present 
scientific  knowledge  of  the  application  of  electrolysis,  hairs 
can  be  removed  from  the  face  of  ladies  or  children,  or  in 
any  improper  situation,  in  the  most  harmless  manuer  with- 
out using  such  obnoxious  aud  injurious  compounds  as  de- 
pilatories. 

In  conclusion,  let  me  add  that,  if  the  hair  becomes 
altered  in  texture,  or  falls  out  gradually  or  suddenlv,  or 
changes  in  color,  a  disease  of  the  hair,  either  locally  or 
generally,  has  set  in,  and  the  hair,  and  perhaps  the  consti- 
tution, now  needs,  as  in  any  other  disease,  the  constant  caio 
of  the  physician. 

A  general  remedy  for  this  or  that  hair  disease  that  may 
develop  will  not  answer,  as  hair  diseases,  like  other  affections, 
have  no  one  remedy  which  will  overcome  wasting,  thin- 
ning, or  loss  of  color.  Patients,  reasoning  upon  this  belief, 
frequently  apply  to  me  for  a  remedy  to  restore  their  hair  to 
its  full  vigor  or  give  them  back  its  color.  I  always  reply 
that  I  have  no  such  remedy. 

The  general  health,  as  well  as  the  scalp  and  hairs,  must 
be  ex'amincd  carefully,  particularly  the  latter,  with  the  lens 
and  microscope.  All  changes  must  be  watched,  and  the 
treatment  varied  from  time  to  time  according  to  the  indi- 
cations. 

No  one  remedy  can,  therefore,  under  any  circumstances, 
suit,  as  the  remedy  used  to-day  may  be  changed  at  the  next 
or  succeeding  visit.     No  remedy  for  the  hair  will  be  ucces- 
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sary  if  the  foregoing  advice  be  followed  which  I  have  just 
narrated,  and  which  is  the  result  of  some  seven  years  of 
labor  and  experience. 

The  proper  consideration  and  putting  into  practice  of 
these  suggestions  will  most  certainly  secure  to  the  rising 
generation  fewer  bald  heads  and  more  luxuriant  hair  than 
is  possessed  at  the  present  day. 


THE  PATHOLOGY   AND   RADICAL   CUEE 

OF  HAY  FEVER,  OR  HAY  ASTHMA. 

By  JOHN  O.  ROE,  M.  D., 

BOCHEgTER,   N.  T., 
FELLOW  OF  THE  AMERICAN    LARTNGOLOGICAL    ASSOCIATION,   MEMBER   OF    THE 
MEDICAL  SOCIETY  OF  THE   STATE   OP  NEW  TORK,   OF  THE    AMERICAN   MEDI- 
CAL ASSOCIATION,  ETC. 

{Concluded  from  page  512.) 
The  importance  of  unobstructed  nasal  passages  and  free 
nasal  respiration  is  generally  recognized,  but,  in  seeking  for 
the  cause  of  the  symptoms  which  arise  when  these  passages 
are  obstructed,  the  nose  is  quite  commonly  overlooked.  It 
is  for  this  reason  that  I  have  purposely  discussed  somewhat 
in  detail  this  sympathetic  connection  which  exists  to  a 
greater  or  less  degree  between  the  nasal  cavity  and  other 
parts  and  organs,  and  have  endeavoi'ed  to  make  it  clear  that 
the  train  of  symptoms  attending  this  atfection,  as  suffusion 
and  iriitation  of  the  eyes,  sneezing,  asthma,  and  other  local 
or  systemic  derangements,  is  the  result  of  this  intense  local 
irritation  set  up  in  the  tissue  of  the  nasal  passages  by  these 
irritating  substances. 

In  this  relationship  I  also  wish"  to  point  out  that  latent, 
as  well  as  active,  disease  of  this  tissue  will  in  many  instances 
excite  in  it  a  hyperaesthesia  or  an  inordinate  sensitiveness  to 
local  impression. 

The  conclusion  that  this  hyperKsthetic  tissue  of  the  na- 
sal passages  sustains  a  certain  relation  to  the  causation  of 
hay  fever  has  been  reached  in  a  natural  manner  by  observing 
from  time  to  time  that  patients  who  were  under  treatment 
for  nasal  diseases,  and  who  also  suifered  severely  from  hay 
fever  during  the  summer  months,  were  relieved,  or  their 
attacks  lessened  in  severity,  in  proportion  as  these  diseased 
conditions  in  the  nasal  passages  were  removed;  and  that, 
in  cases  where  this  hypeitrophied  turbinated  tissue  was  re- 
moved altogether,  the  patient  became  entirely  exempt  from 
subsequent  attacks. 

It  has  been  observed,  furthermore,  that  in  every  instance 
in  those  who  were  subject  to  hay  fever,  more  or  less  disease 
or  hypertrophy  of  this  tissue  existed,  although  hyperaesthe- 
sia  of  this  tissue  is  induced  in  but  a  portion  of  those  in 
whom  this  hypertrophy  is  found ;  and,  as  this  hypertrophy 
is  the  cause,  in  nearly  all  cases,  of  what  is  termed  nasal  ca- 
tarrh, so  we  find  that  hay  fever  is  most  prevalent  in  those 
regions  where  there  is  a  predisposition  to  catarrhal  diseases, 
and  where  the  atmospheric  conditions  are  such  as  to  cause 
these  hypertrophies. 

By  way  of  illustration,  I  will  cite  some  well-marked  and 
typical  cases  of  hay  fever  which  were  entirely  reheved  by 
treatment  of  the  nasal  disease. 

F,  J.  T.,  farmer,  aged  thirty-three  years,  was  referred  to 


me  by  my  late  friend  Dr.  J.  I.  Denman,  November  18,  1878. 
For  twelve  years  previous  he  had  more  or  less  sensitiveness 
in  the  nose  and  throat,  and  was  subject  to  frequent  colds  in 
the  head.  Early  in  the  fall  of  1876,  while  at  the  Centen- 
nial, he  took  a  heavy  cold  in  the  head,  which  did  not  leave 
him  as  his  colds  had  done  before. 

Shortly  after  this  he  had  a  watery,  and  later  a  thick  and 
tenacious,  discharge  from  the  nose,  which  continued  until  1 
saw  him. 

In  the  fall  of  1879  his  nostrils  became  naiTowed  so  that 
he  had  much  difficulty  in  breathing  through  thera,  particu- 
larly at  night  on  lying  down.  His  sleep  was  disturbed  by 
loud  snoring,  he  was  frequently  aroused  by  attacks  of  dysp- 
n(Ba,  and  in  the  morning  his  throat  would  be  dry,  with  a  bad 
taste  in  his  mouth.  He  also  remarked  in  this  connection 
that  he  had  been  a  sufferer  from  hay  fever  during  these 
twelve  years,  and  that  it  was  becoming  more  severe  each 
year. 

His  attacks  came  on  about  the  1st  of  July,  during  hay- 
fever  time,  and  continued  until  early  fall,  and  were  attended 
with  severe  asthmatic  attacks.  They  were  becoming  so  se- 
vere that  often  he  had  to  refrain  from  working  in  the  field, 
and  to  shut  himself  up  in  the  house;  and  frequently  during 
the  winter,  on  shaking  dry  hay  to  feed  his  horses,  symptoms 
similar  to  his  summer  attacks  would  be  brought  on.  Other 
forms  of  dust  and  also  damp  air  affected  him.  He  especially 
wished  to  know  if  these  attacks  of  hay  fever  could  be  pre- 
vented. I  told  him  the  only  sure  way  was  to  take  an  ocean 
voyage,  or  to  go  to  some  locality  where  hay  fever  sufferers 
were  exempt. 

An  examination  showed  both  nostrils  to  be  greatly  nar- 
rowed by  inferior  turbinated  hypertrophy  ;  also  that  there 
was  pharyngo-laryngeal  catarrh,  a  markedly  scrolled  and 
somewhat  omega-shaped  epiglottis  with  two  small  cysts  near 
the  tip  on  the  lingual  side. 

Ill  addition  to  the  removal  of  the  cysts,  and  topical  treat- 
ment to  the  larynx  and  pharynx,  I  advised  the  removal  of 
the  turbinated  hypertrophy  with  the  galvano-cautery,  to 
which  he  most  cheerfully  consented. 

On  the  thorough  removal  of  this  hypertrophied  tissue 
from  the  nose,  and  the  cure  of  the  disease  in  the  throat,  he 
was  entirely  relieved  of  the  irritation  in  the  nose,  the  dis- 
charge ceased,  and  he  was  troubled  no  more  by  snoring  and 
attacks  of  dyspnoea  at  night. 

Greatly  to  his,  and  also  to  my  own  surprise,  he  was  not 
attacked  by  hay  fever  during  the  following  summer ;  and,  as 
he  informed  me  a  short  time  ago,  he  has  been  entirely  ex- 
empt from  it  during  each  summer  since. 

G.  B.,  aged  thirty -three,  merchant,  was  referred  to  me 
April  6,  1880,  for  treatment  for  marked  nasal  obstruction  and 
nasal  catarrh  of  ten  years'  standing.  He  stated  that  during 
each  season  he  had  had  hay  fever  and  hay  asthma  very  se- 
verely, coming  on  about  the  25th  of  July  and  continuing  the 
remainder  of  the  summer,  ofttimes  so  severely  as  to  compel 
him  to  seek  relief  .at  some  reputed  resort. 

He  was  subject  to  frequent  colds  in  the  head,  and  had 
difficulty  in  breathing  through  the  nose,  with  irritation  in  the 
throat  and  impairment  and  muffling  of  his  voice,  though  he 
was  not  markedly  hoarse. 
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An  examination  revealed  in  both  nostrils  marked  anterior 
turbinated  hypertrophy,  the  right,  nostril  being  nearly  oc- 
cluded. 

Treatment. — I  advised  removal  of  this  tissue  with  tliegal- 
vano-cautery,  which  was  done  April  12th,  wliich  resulted  in 
restoring  free  nasal  respiration,  removing  his  annoying  catarrh, 
and,  greatly  to  his  surprise,  giving  him  entire  immunity 
from  hay  fever  during  the  two  summers  which  followed. 

Mr.  C.  S.,  Abilene,  Kansas,  aged  thirty-four  years,  a  stout, 
well  developed  man,  came  under  my  care  December  31, 
1881.  Jle  had  been  troubled  more  or  less  with  naso-pliaryn- 
gcal  catarrh  since  he  had  scarlet  fever,  twenty  years  ago ; 
and,  during  each  summer,  with  hay  fever,  coming  on  about 
the  15th  of  August  and  continuing  until  frost  came,  and 
attended  by  more  or  less  asthma.  He  was  not  free  at  any 
time  from  a  sensitiveness  about  the  throat  and  nostrils,  and 
some  difficulty  in  breathing  through  them  when  exposed  to 
damp  air  or  dust.  He  was  also  subject  to  frequent  colds  and 
attacks  of  hoarseness,  with  cough,  and  sometimes  difficulty  in 
articulation.  His  general  health  was  good.  An  examination 
revealed  marked  hypertrophy  of  the  vascular  tissue  covering 
the  inferior  turbinated  bones  and  the  lower  portion  of  the 
septum,  and  also  pharyngo-laryngeal  catarrh. 

Treatment. — I  advised  removal  of  the  tissue  obstruction  in 
the  nostrils  and  local  medication  to  the  larynx  and  pharynx. 
Wishing  to  avoid,  if  possible,  all  operative  procedures,  he  de- 
cided to  try  the  effect  of  local  medication  alone.  Accord- 
ingly, for  four  weeks  the  most  efficient  and  approved  local 
medicaments  were  employed,  with  nnirked  benefit,  to  the 
laryngeal  aft'ection,  but  with  only  temporary  relief  to  the 
nasal  obstruction.  He  went  home,  but  returned  April  8th, 
ten  weeks  afterward,  to  have  the  hypertraphied  turbinated 
tissue  removed,  whi(Oi  was  thoroughly  done  in  both  nostrils, 
the  posterior  turbinated  hypertrophy  with  Jarvis's  snare,  the 
middle  and  anterior  hypertrophy  with  the  galvano-cautery. 
Local  applications  were  also  continued  to  the  larynx,  phar- 
ynx, and  the  surrounding  slightly  diseased  portions  of  the 
nasal  passages.  He  returned  home  May  15ih,  with  complete 
relief  from  all  liis  old  nasal  and  laryngeal  affections.  In  a 
hotter  received  from  him  but  a  short  time  ago  he  states  that 
he  escaped  the  hay  fever  last  summer,  and  has  since  remained 
very  well. 

Mrs.  J.  W.  K.,  aged  (liirty-one  years,  was  referred  to  me 
February  2,  1882.  She  had  had  nasal  catarrh  and  ob- 
stnu'ted  nostrils  for  eight  years,  and  each  summer  during 
this  time  hay  fever  very  severely.  Four  years  ago  she  began 
to  have  frequent  and  severe  headaches,  profuse  discharge 
from  the  nose,  loss  of  smell  in  the  left  side,  and  tinnitus 
aurium.  She  had  also  become  unable  to  use  her  eyes  to 
read  or  sew,  on  account  of  intense  headache  which  was  im- 
mediately brought  on.  Her  general  health  was  much  below 
par,  and  she  was  weak  and  amemic. 

Examination. — Obstructed  nostrils  from  tui-biiuited  hy- 
pertrophy and  chronic  follicular  pharyngitis. 

Treatment. — I  advised  the  removal  of  this  turbinated  tis- 
sue, which  was  done  February  12th,  in  both  nostrils,  with  the 
galvano-cautery.  The  operation,  with  some  attendant  treat- 
ment, resulted  in  complete  relief  of  the  nasal  stenosis,  disap- 
pearance of  the  headaches  on  using  the  eyes  or  at  any  other 


time,  and  marked  improvement  in  her  general  health.  She 
also  escaped  completely,  last  summer,  her  annual  attack  of 
hay  fever. 

Miss  L.  C,  aged  twenty-two  years,  vocalist,  consulted  me 
May  20,  1882,  in  regard  to  an  impediment  in  her  singing 
voice  and  pharyngeal  irritation ;  and  also  in  regard  to  hay 
fever  and  asthma,  which  had  attacked  her  every  year  in  July 
for  eight  years.  This  she  wished  prevented  if  possible,  as 
she  was  unable  to  sing  during  the  remainder  of  the  summer. 
At  other  times  she  felt  very  well,  and  had  no  special  trouble 
from  catarrh  or  nasal  obstniction  unless  exposed  to  the  in 
halation  of  dust. 

Examination  showed  the  vocal  disability  to  be  due  mainly 
to  hypertrophied  tonsils.  In  the  nose  there  was  considerable 
hypertrophy  of  the  turbinated  tissue,  which  slightly  impaired 
the  nasal  resonance,  but  which,  owing  to  the  large  size  of  the 
pas.sages,  did  not  obstruct  nasal  respiration.  Removal  of  the 
tonsils  greatly  improved  the  voice.  She  decided  to  have  the 
nasal  hypertrophy  removed,  to  avoid,  if  possible,  the  hay 
fever.  This  was  done  June  21st,  the  posterior  portion  with 
JaiTis's  nasal  wire  ecraseur,  the  middle  and  anterior  by  the 
galvano-cautery.  After  the  healing  of  the  parts,  the  sensi- 
tiveness to  exposure  to  dust  was  removed,  and  she  has  this 
summer  completely  escaped  her  annual  attacks  of  bay  fever. 

In  all  these  cases  it  will  be  seen  that  the  galvanic  cautery 
was  used  either  alone  or  as  a  supplement  to  the  use  of  the 
snare. 

In  many  cases,  on  attempting  to  remove  the  nasal  hyper- 
trophies with  the  snare  alone,  or  by  the  employment  of  caus- 
tics, as  nitric  acid,  chromic  acid,  acetic  acid,  etc.,  the  attacks 
of  hay  fever  were  to  a  greater  or  less  degree  lessened,  but 
not  altogether  prevented ;  although  at  that  time  it  was  sup- 
posed to  be  only  an  accidental  complication,  the  connection 
between  it  and  the  hypertrophy  of  the  turbinated  tissue 
not  then  having  been  recognized. 

For  the  removal  of  this  tissue,  Jarvis's  snare  is  the  most 
efficient  means  of  removing  that  at  the  posterior  end  of  the 
turbinated  bone,  as  the  tissue  here  is  usually  more  or  less 
pedunculated  and  can  be  readily  engaged  in  the  loop ;  while 
that  covering  the  middle  and  anterior  portion  of  the  turbi- 
nated bone  is  almost  always  sessile,  and  it  is  rare  that 
enough  of  this  tissue,  and  particularly  the  deep  plexuses  of 
vessels,  can  be  removed  by  it  to  be  eflFective,  even  when 
the  clamp-forceps  or  the  transfixion  needle  is  used. 

In  the  employment  of  caustics,  the  mucous  and  cellular 
tissue  is  readily  removed,  but  the  vessels,  being  much  more 
resisting,  are  not  destroyed. 

The  galvanic  cautery,  therefore,  is  the  most  reliable  and 
radical  method  to  employ. 

It  serves  a  threefold  purpose  :  that  of  destroying  the  tis- 
sues and  vessels  with  which  the  electrode  comes  in  contact, 
of  obliterating  the  surrounding  vessels  by  the  plastic  exudate 
which  is  thrown  out,  and  of  removing  the  hypcrtesthesia  of 
he  terminal  nerve-fibers  in  the  part. 

By  using  a  small  electrode  and  Iniruing  but  little  at 
each  introduction,  to  avoid  the  excessive  heating  of  the 
surrounding  tissues,  and  afterward,  by  keeping  the  parts 
protected  by  v.iseline  warmed  and  thrown  into  the  nostrils 
with  the  spray  tube  immediately  after  the    operation  and 
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until  the  slougli  separates  and  the  parts  an;  healed,  and 
avoiding  during  this  time  the  use  of  aqueous  solutions,  the 
inflammatory  complications  which  have  so  frequently  oc- 
curred can  he  almost  invariably  prevented.  On  burning  but 
little  at  each  introduction  of  the  electrode  it  is  usually  neces- 
sary to  introduce  it  several  times  before  the  destruction  of 
the  ti33i3  is  accomplished  ;  but  this  is  far  preferable  to 
burning  it  all  oif  at  one  introduction  of  the  electrode,  and 
pain  is  thereby  almost  completely  avoided. 

This  opinion  that  nasiil  disease  is  the  direct  cause  which 
predisposes  to  attacks  of  hay  fever  is  also  supported  by  Dr. 
Daly,  of  Pittsburgh,  in  a  recent  article  on  the  "  Relations  of 
"Hay  Asthma  and  Chronic  Naso-Pharyugeal  Catarrh."  (''  Ar- 
chives of  Laryngology,"  April,  1882,  vol.  iii,  p.  157.) 

In  this  article  Dr.  Daly  reports  the  histories  of  throe  pa- 
tients who  were  chronic  sufferers  from  hay  fever,  for  six,  fif- 
teen, and  twenty-one  years,  and,  in  every  instance  where  he 
removed  this  turbinated  hypertrophy  and  cured  the  nasal 
disease,  the  patients  were  given  complete  immunity  from  fur- 
ther attacks,  although  constantly  exposed  to  the  sauie  influ- 
ences which  had  aftectcd  them  so  severely  before. 

Thus,  from  the  study  of  hay  fever  in  the  light  of  the 
most  recent  investigations  as  to  its  cause,  and  our  present 
knowledge  of  nasal  diseases  and  their  influence  on  other 
organs,  we  may  draw  the  following  conclusions : 

1.  That  hay  fever  is  an  afiection  not  confined  to  age, 
sex,  or  condition  in  life. 

2.  That  it  is  excited  by  the  pollen  of  flowers  or  grasses, 
dust,  or  other  irritating  substances  floating  in  the  atmosphere, 
which  are  brought,  by  inhalation,  in  contact  with  the  nasal 
and  bronchial  mucous  membrane. 

3.  That  the  nasal  mucous  membrane  in  certain  individ- 
uals is  very  susceptible  to  the  irritating  eflect  of  these  sub- 
stances, while  in  others  it  is  not. 

4.  That  this  hyperassthesia  is  associated  with  or  occa- 
sioned by  a  diseased  condition,  either  latent  or  active,  of  the 
naso-pharyngeal  nmcous  membrane  and  with  an  hypertrophied 
condition  of  the  vascular  tissue  covering  the  turbinated  bones 
and  the  lower  portion  of  the  septum. 

5.  That  the  systemic  disturbances,  such  as  asthma,  etc., 
are  the  efiect  of  the  local  irritation  of  this  diseased  tissue  in 
the  nasal  passages  which  is  reflected  to  the  larynx,  bronchi, 
and  lungs,  causing  in  them  a  fluctionary  hyperemia,  produced 
through  the  correlating  function  of  the  sympathetic  ganglia 
connecting  these  different  regions. 

6.  That  the  treatment  during  the  attack  can  only  be  pal- 
liative, such  as  to  soothe  the  inflamed  parts  and  to  quiet  the 
systemic  disturbance  which  may  be  occasioned. 

7.  That  in  most  cases  the  only  effective  relief,  during  the 
attack,  consists  in  going  to  a  seaport  or  mountainous  region, 
or  to  any  locality  where  the  air  is  free  from  the  substance 
which  produces  the  irritation. 

8.  That  curative  measures  can  only  be  adopted  when  the 
individual  is  free  from  the  attack. 

9.  That  the  removal  of  the  diseased  tissue  in  the  nasal 
passages  removes  the  susceptibility  of  the  individual  to  future 
attacks  of  hay  fever. 


Clrmtal  %t^axh. 


ST.  LUKE'S   HOSPITAL. 

Eeported  by  Charles  A.  KiNcn,  M.  D.* 

(Seevice  of  Db.  BEVERLEY  ROBINSON.) 

THREE   CASES    OF   TYPHOID   FEVEIi ;    BILIARY   CALCULUS   AND  JAUN- 
DICE ;    ERYTHEMA    NODOSUM. 

During  the  last  autumn  a  number  of  cases  of  typhoid  fever 
have  been  treated  in  the  hospital.  Of  thera  three  arc  selected 
as  presenting  courses  of  temperature  of  peculiar  interest. 

Case  I. — unoomplxoated  typhoid  fever  of  long  duration. 

James,  aged  twenty-four;  single;  Ireland;  coachman;  ad- 
mitted August  31st. 

Ten  days  before  this  young  man  came  to  the  hospital  he 
began  to  have  lieadache,  vomiting,  and  chilly  sensations,  with 
indisposition  to  work.  He  had  no  epistaxis,  and  was  very  much 
constipated.     He  was  compelled  to  go  to  bed  tive  days  ago. 

He  was  bright,  and  perfectly  intelligent  on  admission,  bnt 
had  high  temperature  (10-1°  F.),  pain  in  both  iliac  fossae,  and 
marked  gurgling.  There  yicva  no  spots  on  tlie  abdomen.  He 
was  put  npon  milk  diet  and  dilute  nitric  acid  drink. 

September  2d. — The  patient  was  seized  with  vomiting.  The 
ejected  matters  consisted  of  milk  and  some  blood  and  mucus. 

3d-8th. — T)ie  milk  was  given  in  small  quantities.  An  enema 
was  given  every  second  day  to  unload  the  bowels. 

9th. — During  the  evening  the  fever  reached  10-i'8°.  A  bath 
caused  a  rapid  reduction  of  4'6°.  The  patient  had  a  chill. 
Brandy  and  chloroform  were  freely  administered,  and  in  two 
hours  the  temperature  rose  again  to  104°.  The  pulse  was  good. 
Examination  of  the  chest  the  next  morning  showed  slight  dull- 
ness at  the  base  of  both  lungs,  but  no  changes  in  the  voice, 
sounds,  or  breathing.  After  this  sponge  baths  were  given  in- 
stead of  immersions. 

IStli. — No  special  change.  The  general  condition  was  appa- 
rently not  much  affected  by  the  high  temperature. 

27th. — Though  the  patient  had  been  taking  quinine  and 
brandy,  the  temperature  continues  high.  The  pulse  was  good. 
The  bowels  had  been  opened  only  by  enemata. 

October  5th. — The  temperature  presented  wide  oscillations. 
The  tongue  was  moister.     The  mental  condition  was  good. 

9th. — The  patient  was  improving.  He  began  to  ask  for 
something  to  eat. 

27th. — He  had  normal  temperature. 

Novemher  2d. — To-day  tlie  first  solid  food  was  taken.  The 
patient  had  profuse  sweatings,  and  his  temperature  was  subnor- 
mal. 

23d. — The  man  had  gained  nine  pounds  in  the  past  week. 
He  had  received  light  diet,  and  quin.  sulph.,  gr.  v  (0'33),  bis  die. 

December  15th. — Dischurged  cured. 

Case  II. — typhoid  fever  complicated  with  acute  pleurisy. 

William,  aged  thirty-two;  widower;  Ireland;  employed  in 
the  gas-works;  admitted  October  31st. 

Two  weeks  ago  this  patient  began  to  suffer  pain  in  the  head 
and  limbs,  and  lost  appetite.  A  week  later  he  began  to  be 
feverish,  and  had  pain  of  moderate  severity  in  the  right  iliao 
fossa.  He  had  no  diarrhoea.  Four  d.ays  ago  he  felt  weak 
enough  to  go  to  bed,  and  he  bb'd  from  the  nose  yesterday. 

On  admission,  the  patient,  a  well-nourisbed  man,  exhibited 


*  From  notes  kindly  furuiiibcd  by  Dr.  Moffatt,  house  physician,  and 
Br.  Devlin,  senior  aasislant. 
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1°  James 

F     96  98  i'         100  102  104 


2°TFUUani 

F     98t         too  102     .     104 


S  Annie 

F    98l         too  t02  104 
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a  few  suspicious  spots  on  the  abdoraen,  a  tongue  slightly  coated, 
and  a  dicrotic,  feeble  pulse.  His  mind  was  sluggish,  though 
perfectly  rational.  He  was  given  milk  diet,  whisky,  and  black 
cotFee. 

November  3d. — Numerous  typhoid  papules  existed  on  the 
skin.  The  heart's  action  was  exceedingly  rapid,  and  its  sounds 
indistinct  and  feeble.  In  the  second  interspace  there  was  pro- 
longation of  the  first  sound.  There  were  a  few  subcrepitant  rales 
at  the  level  of  tlie  second  rib  on  the  left  side.  The  patient  was 
delirious.  The  quantity  of  stimulant  was  increased,  and  a  mix- 
ture containing  two  grains  (O-l-S)  of  carbonate  of  ammonium  and 
two  minims  (0'13)  each  of  the  tinctures  of  digitalis,  nux  vomica, 
and  belladonna,  was  to  be  given  every  two  hours.  Opium  was 
administered  cautiously  in  grain  doses. 

4th. — The  patient  was  pelrfectly  rational.  His  pulse  was  easily 
counted,  120  to  the  minute,  but  weak. 

Sth. — The  temperature  was  moderately  elevated.  The  tongue 
was  slightly  coated  and  moist.  The  bowels  were  opened  thrice 
daily  with  yellow  liquid  stools. 

lOtJi. — An  acute  plenritis  had  developed  in  the  left  side.  A 
solution  of  morphine  was  injected  under  the  skin  over  the  af- 
fected part,  and  a  sinapism  applied. 

l2th. — The  bowels  required  to  be  moved  by  an  enema. 

16t7i. — There  was  again  some  pain  in  the  side.  The  cautery 
was  used,  and  twenty-five  grains  (1"66)  of  quinine  given  to  con- 
trol the  fever. 

SSd.—'Q.  01.  terebinth,  niij  (0-13),  every  two  hours. 

Decemher  5th. — He  was  passing  seventy  ounces  (2'17  litres) 
of  urine  daily,  and  sweating  profusely.  The  first  sound  of  the 
heart  was  prolonged.  The  temperature  was  slightly  elevated. 
Stop  01.  terebinth.  5  CafTein.  citrat.,  gr.  ij  (0'13),  every  two 
hours. 

9th. — Less  sweating.  Stop  caffeine.  It  had  not  acted  satis- 
factorily as  a  stimulant.  5  PH-  ferri  carbonat,  gr.  ij  (0-40), 
three  times  a  day. 

10th. —  IJ  Ext.  convallariai  fl.,  lUv  (0-33),  every  three  hours. 

12th. — The  heart  sounds  were  weak  but  regular.     Pulse,  96. 

S5th. — Candy  was  distributed  through  the  ward,  and  this 
patient  had  been  eating  some  of  it.  His  temperature  was  ele- 
vated. 

January  Sth. — Temperature  normal. 

ZSd. — The  patient  had  been  improving  steadily. 

SSd. — He  desired  to  go  home.     Discharged  cured. 

Case  III. — typhoid  fever  with  relapse. 

Annie,  aged  twenty-two;  single;  Ireland;  domestic;  ad- 
mitted September  22d. 

This  young  woman,  six  weeks  before  admission,  had  a  slight 
chill,  followed  by  fever  and  sweating.  This  had  been  repeated 
every  day  up  to  date.  She  had  had  headache  and  pain  through 
the  small  of  the  back.  She  had  vomited  a  good  deal.  She  had 
had  severe  diarrho-a  up  to  within  a  few  days  ago,  and  some  ab- 
dominal pain.  There  was  no  tenderness  on  pressure,  but  gurgling 
in  the  right  iliac  fossa.  She  complained  of  pain  over  the  region 
of  the  spleen.  Some  spots  were  visible  on  the  skin  of  the  abdo- 
men. She  had  had  no  epistaxis,  and  had  been  confined  to  the 
bed  only  one  day. 

Milk  diet  and  dilute  nitric  acid  drink  were  ordered. 

September  23d. — The  temperature  rose  high,  and  a  bath  was 
given.  Half  an  ounce  (16-00)  of  brandy  was  given  before  the 
bath,  and  also  repeated  every  six  hours. 

October  1st. — The  temperature  was  falling.  The  bowels  re- 
quired an  enema  to  move  them. 

7th. — Improvement  continued.  The  patient  was  permitted 
to  eat  toast  without  crust. 


13th. — The  temperature  had  been  rising.  Milk  diet  was 
resumed. 

15th-16th. — 5  Quin.  sulph.,  gr.  xx  (1-33),  at  seven,  and  gr.  x 
(0.66)  at  eight  in  the  morning. 

19th. — The  bowels  were  constipated. 

23d. — There  was  a  plentiful  eruption  of  typhoid  spots. 

26th. — The  patient  was  decidedly  better.  Her  face  was 
brighter,  aud  she  had  appetite.     The  eruption  was  fading. 

November  16th. — The  temperature  was  rising. 

24th. — A  few  rose-spots  again  appeared  on  the  abdomen. 

December  1st. — The  first  sound  of  the  heart  seemed  sometimes 
to  be  doubled.     B  Catfein.,  gr.  ij  (0-13),  every  three  hours. 

3d. — There  was  a  decided  reduction  in  the  temperature. 

4th. — She  slept  well.     Stopped  caffein. 

JSth. — The  temperature  was  now  normal. 

January  15th. — The  patient  received  "light  diet."  She 
was  informed  to-day  by  one  of  her  family  that  her  sister  had 
died  in  this  hospital  during  the  summer,  and  also  that  her  father 
had  lately  died.  Her  sister  had  been  exposed  to  the  same  source 
of  infection  in  an  out-of-town  hotel,  and,  being  brought  to  the 
hospital,  had  died  in  the  third  week.  This  sad  news  depressed 
her  mind  very  much,  and  she  desired  to  leave.  Discharged 
cured. 

BILIARY    CALCULUS   AND   JAUITOICB. 

Jane,  aged  thirty-eight;  married;  United  States;  domestic. 
Admitted  December  Sth. 

This  patient  had,  five  years  ago,  an  attack  consisting  of  very 
severe  pain  in  the  epigastrium  and  right  hypochondrium,  with 
vomiting,  jaundice,  fever,  and  constipation.  The  acute  symp- 
toms subsided  after  about  two  weeks.  Two  years  ago,  and 
again  last  spring,  she  had  similar  attacks,  but  not  so  severe. 
Since  the  last  she  has  been  quite  well  until  two  weeks  ago, 
when  she  began  to  suffer  nausea,  vomiting,  and  general  malaise. 
She  was  treated  by  a  non-professional  "  sister,"  and  .salivated 
with  calomel. 

One  week  ago,  after  exposure  during  her  menses,  she  had  a 
slight  chill,  followed  by  febrile  movement  and  severe  uterine 
tenesmus.  A  conple  of  days  later  she  passed  a  clot  the  size  of 
a  chestnut.     Her  menses  had  previously  been  quite  regular. 

She  now  complained  of  pain  in  the  ei)igastrium.  Her  uterus 
was  tender  on  pressure,  and  she  had  leucorrhoea.  Her  bowels 
were  constipated,  and  appetite  poor.  She  had  had  no  vomiting 
or  jaundice  during  the  last  few  days. 

It  was  thought  that  her  attacks  of  pain,  of  which  she  had 
given  the  history,  were  caused  by  the  passage  of  gall-stones. 
Her  endometritis  was  treated  with  benefit  until 

December  22d,  when  she  vomited  several  times,  and  the  next 
day  developed  an  icteroid  hue.  5  Bismuth,  gr.  x  (0-66),  morph. 
sulph.,  gr. -jV  (0'005),  every  four  hours,  together  with  pil.  podo- 
phylli  CO.  no.  j  at  bed  hour. 

28th. — There  were  pain  and  tenderness  over  the  gaU-badder, 
but  no  distension  was  apparent. 

SOth. — Stop  bismuth  and  morphine  powders.  5  Sod.  sulph., 
3j  (4'00),  every  three  hours. 

31st. — There  was  a  fresh  accession  of  jaundice  and  renewed 
vomiting.  She  had  no  pain.  For  the  sulphate  of  sodium  sub- 
stituted Carlsbad  water,   3  ij  (6000),  three  times  a  day. 

January  4th. — The  jaundice  was  deepening. 

Sth. — No  improvement.  Stopped  Carlsbad  and  gave  euony- 
min,  gr.  j  (0-066),  and  a  "pearl  of  ether"  alternately  three 
hours  apart. 

12th. — The  patient  was  allowed  to  take  one  bottle  of  natu- 
ral Vichy  (Grande  Grille)  daily.  She  must  avoid  cheese,  but- 
ter, fat,  tea,  sugar,  and  potatoes.  She  might  eat  moderately  of 
green  vegetables. 
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15th. — 5  Sod.  bicarb.,  gr.  xx  (1'33),  sp.  camphor,  3  ss.  (2'00), 
aq.  Vichy,  |  ij  ((iO-00).    M.     S.  Every  three  hours. 

23i.l. — The  jaundice  was  fading  quite  markedly.  Tlie  bowela 
were  again  constipated.  5  Sod.  sulphat.,  3  ij  (60'00),  every 
morning. 

February  2i1. —  ^  Pil.  fcrri  carhonat.,  gr.  v  (0'33),  three 
times  a  day. 

20th. — The  patient  was  nearly  well. 

KRTTIIEMA   NODOBTIM. 

Louisa,  aged  eighteen  ;  single  ;  United  States  ;  nurse.  Ad- 
mitted December  6th. 

This  patient  never  had  rheumatism.  She  had  suffered  from 
various  dyspeptic  symptoms  for  a  year  or  more — sour  eructa- 
tions, flatulence,  and  constipation.  She  had  no  menstrual  de- 
rangement. One  week  ago  there  appeared  suddenly  on  her 
legs  numerous  elevated  painful  .spots,  hard  to  the  touch,  tense  and 
red.  In  a  few  days  they  also  appeared  on  the  thighs  and  arms. 
At  that  time  the  patient  h.ad  an  attack  of  severe  headache,  diz- 
ziness, and  vertigo,  with  a  considerable  rise  of  temperature. 

On  admission,  the  patient,  well  nourished,  complained  of 
nothing  but  tenderness  of  the  spots  above  mentioned.  These 
spots  were  dark-blue  or  greenish  in  color,  and  looked  like  bruises. 
Her  appetite  was  poor,  and  bowels  constipated.  Pulse,  102; 
temperature,  102-4°.     The  urine  contained  abundant  urates. 

5  Sod.  bicarb.,  gr.  xx  (1'33),  in  Vichy  water,  once  in  three 
hours. 

December  7th. — The  bowels  were  freely  moved  by  saline 
mixture. 

9th. — The  patient  comi)lained  of  pain  in  the  left  side.  Physi- 
cal examination  revealed  a  little  pleuritic  roughening  around  the 
base  of  the  lung,  and  a  small  amount  of  effusion  posteriorly.  A 
blister  was  ordered. 

12th. — The  saline  laxative  was  again  required.  IJ  A-O-  nitro- 
hydrochloric.  dilut.,  ni  xv  (1-OOj,  infus.  quassioe,  §  ss.  (16'00).  M. 
S.  Three  times  a  day. 

IJfth. — The  tem|)erature  remained  elevated.  The  spots  had 
disappeared,  and  the  patient  complained  of  no  pain.  5  Qum. 
s.,  gr.  v  (0.33),  twice  a  day. 

19th. — No  trace  of  the  eruption  remained. 

22il. — She  complained  of  pjiin  in  the  left  side.  There  was 
no  pleuritic  crackling.     Temperature,  102°. 

2Sd. — Temperature  normal.  She  complained  of  slight  sore 
throat. 

28th. — Yesterday  the  erythema  nodosum  returned  on  the 
legs  and  .arms  and  right  forearm.  For  the  inte.-eostal  neuralgia 
gave  tr.  bryoniai,  tllx  (O.flG),  every  four  hours. 

29th. — Liniment,  aconit.,  locally.  Stopped  ac.  nitric,  and 
infus.  quassia).  IJ  Sod.  bicarb.,  gr.  xx  (1'33),  three  times  a 
day. 

January  3d. — Erythema  subsiding.     Discharged  improved. 


§ooh  Dotifcs. 


On  Slight  Ailments:  their  Nature  and  Treatment.     By  Lionel 
S.  Beale,  M.B.,  F.R.S.,  F.  R.  0.  P.,  Professor  of  the  Prin- 
ciples and  Practice  of  Medicine  in  King's  College,  London, 
etc.     Second    edition,   enlarged   and   illustrated.     Philadel- 
phia: P.  Blakiston,  Son  &  Co.,  18S2.     Pp.  283. 
An  extended  review  of  this  attractive  little  volume  would 
be  unnecessary,  since  it  has  already  met  with  such  a  favorable 
reception  in  a  former  edition.     It  is  not,  as  might  bo  inferred 
from  the  title,  one  of  those  mediocre  hand-books,  such  as  arc 


becoming  a  drug  in  the  medical  market,  but  the  recorded  expe- 
rience of  a  scientific  physician. 

The  pervading  tone  of  the  work,  as  outlined  in  the  introduc- 
tion, is  elevated  :  its  key-note  is  truth  and  honor  versus  quack- 
ery. Perhaps,  however,  there  is  a  shade  of  bitterness  in  the 
author's  comments  upon  practitioners  of  the  new  school. 

Over  a  third  of  the  book  is  devoted  to  derangements  of  the 
alimentary  canal,  and  no  reader  can  fail  to  obtain  many  a  useful 
hint  with  regard  to  its  minor  ailments.  The  usual  space  is  given 
to  the  subject  of  biliousness  (a  favorite  topic  with  English  writ- 
ers), and  American  readers  may  be  somewhat  amused  at  finding 
that  the  liver  is  made  subject  to  slight  atmospheric  fluctuations. 
Under  the  section  on  inflammation  Dr.  Beale  makes  a  long  and 
interesting  digression  into  |)aths  more  strictly  scientific  than  he 
had  previously  followed,  and  discusses  the  latest  views  on  va.so- 
motor  nerve  action.  He  takes  occasion,  moreover,  to  introduce 
his  theory  of  bioplasts,  opposing  Lister's  ideas  on  sepsis. 

To  commend  this  little  book  briefly,  we  would  say  that  it 
deserves  a  place  in  the  library,  not  so  much  for  its  intrinsic 
value,  or  because  it  presents  any  new  facts,  as  for  its  suggestive- 
ness.  It  is  a  valuable  lesson  which  Dr.  Bcijle  teache.s,  that  we 
may  dignify  by  scientific  study  what  is  apparently  of  sm.ill  im- 
portance, and  that  he  only  is  .an  accomplished  physician  to 
whom  no  ailment  is  trivial. 

BOOKS   AND  PAMPHLRTS   RECEIVED. 

The  International  Encyclopaadia  of  Surgery.  A  Systematic 
Treatise  on  the  Theory  and  Practice  of  Surgery  by  Authors  of 
Various  Nations.  Edited  by  -lohn  Ashhurst,  Jr.,  M.  D.,  Pro- 
fessor of  Clinical  Surgery  in  the  University  of  Pennsylvania. 
Illustrated  with  chromo-lithographs  and  wood-cuts.  In  six  vol- 
umes. Vol  IIL  New  York:  William  Wood  &  Co.,  1883.  Pp. 
xxxix-760. 

Working  Bulletins  for  the  Scientific  Investigation  of  the 
Newer  M.ateria  Medica.  A  Plan  to  Promote  Progress  in  the 
Science  of  Pharmacology,  etc.  Vol.  I.  Detroit :  Parke,  Davis 
&  Co.,  1883.     Pp.  xv-207. 

The  Microscope  and  its  Revelations.  By  'William  B.  Car- 
penter, C.  B.,  if.  D.,  LL.  D.,  etc..  Corresponding  Member  of  the 
Institute  of  France,  etc.  Si.\th  edition,  illu.strated  by  twenty- 
six  plates  and  five  hundred  wood  engravings.  Vol.  I.  Now 
York  :  William  Wood  &  Co.,  1883.     Pp.  xi-386. 

On  the  Pathology  of  Bronchitis,  Catarrhal  Pneumoniii,  Tu- 
bercle, and  Allied  Lesions  of  the  Human  Lung.  By  D.  .1.  Ham- 
ilton, M.  B.,  F.  R.  C.  S.  E.,  F.  R.  S.  E.,  Professor  of  Pathological 
Anatomy  (Sir  Erasmus  Wilson  Chair),  University  of  Aberdeen. 
With  illustrations.  London :  Macmillan  &  Co.,  1883.  Pp. 
xii-248. 

Oliver  W^endell  Holmes:  Poet,  Litterateur,  Scientist.  By 
William  Sloane  Kennedy.  Boston:  S.  E.  Cassino  &  Co.,  1883. 
Pp.  350. 

Contribution  a  lY'tudo  et  au  diagnostic  des  formes  frustes  de 
la  maladie  do  Basedow.  Par  M.  le  Dr.  Pierre  Marie,  ancien  in- 
terne des  hopitaux  de  Paris,  etc.  Paris  :  Bureaux  du  "Progr^s 
medical,"  1883.     Pp.  80.     [Prix,  2-50  fr.] 

Desn^vrosesdu  larynx.  Logons  profesSees  a  1' hopitjil  do  Lour- 
cino  en  1882.  Par  le  Dr.  A.  Gougucnheim,  m6decin  do  ^hl^pital 
Bichat.  Recueillios  par  G.  Morin,  interne  des  hdpitaux.  Paris : 
Bureaux  du  '•  Progri^s  midical,"  1883.     Pp.  29.     [Prix,  1  fr.] 

Preliminary  Obsorv.ations  on  the  Pathology  of  Seasickness. 
By  J.  A.  Irwin,  M.  A.  Cantab.,  -M.  D.  Dub.,  M.  R.  C.  S.  E.,  etc. 
London  :  Ballautyno,  llan.son  &  Co.,  1831.     Pp.  13. 

One  Hundred  Case-s  of  Anti.septic  Ovariotomy.  By  John 
Ilomans,  M.  I).,  Boston,  Mass.     Pp.  4. 

Cranial  Nerves.  By  William  Oscar  Th  rail  kill,  M.  A.,  M.  D., 
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NEW  YORK  MEDICAL  JOURNAL, 

A    Weekly  Review  of  Medicine. 


NEW  YORK,  SATURDAY,  MAY  ]9,  1883. 


THE  EXPEDIENCY  OF  THE  ACADEMY  OF  MEDICINE'S 
RECENT  ACTION. 

Last  week  we  jjave  a  number  of  extracts  from  the  legis- 
lative acts  by  wbicb  the  Academy  of  Medicine  was  consti- 
tuted, and  from  which  it  derives  its  powers,  together  with 
several  passages  from  its  constitution  and  bylaws,  accompa- 
nied by  a  few  comments  in  which,  while  conceding  the  entire 
right  of  the  Academy  to  take  the  course  it  took  in  adopting 
Dr.  Flint's  resolutions,  we  remarked  that  the  question  of  the 
•wisdom  of  that  course  was  quite  another  matter. 

We  hear  occasionally  of  a  tradition  to  the  effect  that  the 
Academy  was  organized  in  great  measure  as  a  means  of  rais- 
ing the  profession  of  New  York  from  a  state  of  laxity  into 
which  it  had  fallen  in  regard  to  the  matter  of  ethics.  It 
may  be  that  such  an  idea  was  uppermost  with  the  founders 
of  the  Academy  at  the  time  of  its  organization,  but  whether 
that  was  the  case  or  not  is  a  matter  of  very  little  conse- 
quence to  the  present  generation  ;  the  Academy  long  ago 
ceased  to  be  the  body  to  which  the  great  majority  of  its 
members  looked  to  see  any  prominent  stand  taken  in  ethics, 
for  in  this  community  those  matters  have  by  common  consent 
been  relegated  to  the  county  and  State  societies,  and  the 
Academy  has  come  more  and  more  to  be  looked  upon  as  our 
leading  scientific  oi'ganization  and  as  the  central  repository 
of  the  literature  that  belonged  to  the  profession  in  common. 
During  the  last  few  years  the  Academy  has  made  most  nota- 
ble and  gratifying  progress  toward  the  attainment  of  a  ma- 
terial prosperity  and  usefulness  of  wliich  we  might  well  feel 
proud.  Y'ear  by  year  this  fact  has  been  realized  by  an  in- 
creasing proportion  of  the  profession  in  New  York,  and  the 
feeling  has  been  growing  that  every  member  of  the  profes- 
sion who  was  so  situated  as  to  be  able  to  contribute  to  the 
maintenance  and  the  advancement  of  whatever  tended  to  en- 
hance the  scientific  resources  and  the  dignity  of  medicine  in 
New  York  could  do  so  in  no  more  fitting  or  effective  way 
than  by  .joining  the  Academy.  In  other  words,  a  continued 
increase  of  its  membership  has  seemed  desirable  and  even 
essential  to  its  successful  working.  Unless  the  feehng  of  the 
Academy  has  been  grossly  misinterpreted,  it  has  itself  as- 
sumed the  attitude  of  agreement  with  this  general  sentiment. 
Now,  however,  the  Academy  has  distinctly  proclaimed  that 
it  will  not  tolerate  accessions  to  its  ranks  save  from  among 
those  who  hold  certain  opinions  as  to  ethics.  A  less  radical 
measure  would  have  answered  the  purpose  if  the  prime  con- 
sideration was  to  appear  before  the  profession  throughout  tlie 
country  at  large  as  dissenting  from  the  ethical  stand  lately 
taken  by  the  State  society,  for  a  resolution  simply  declaring 


the  sense  of  the  Academy  would  have  accomplished  that. 
There  can  be  no  doubt  that  such  a  resolution  could  have 
been  passed  at  any  meeting,  notice  having  been  given  previ- 
ously that  it  would  be  brought  up  at  that  meeting.  Such  a 
course,  while  it  would  have  been  quite  as  emphatic  an  ex- 
pression of  ethical  sentiment  as  was  involved  in  the  passage 
of  Dr.  Flint's  resolutions,  would  not  have  crippled  the  Academy 
by  restricting  the  number  of  those  from  whom  future  incre- 
ments of  its  membership  were  to  be  drawn,  nor  would  it 
have  excited  the  pronounced  feeling  of  regret  with  which 
many  now  look  upon  the  action  that  was  taken — a  regret, 
it  must  be  conceded,  that  has  but  little  to  do  with  men's 
sentiments  concerning  the  ethical   question. 

The  advocates  of  the  code  of  ethics  of  the  American  Med- 
ical Association  have  gained  absolutely  nothing,  so  far  as  we 
can  see,  by  this  action,  and  it  seems  impossible  that  the 
Academy  should  not  prove  a  heavy  loser.  The  prospect  of 
its  adding  to  its  membership  seems  exceedingly  slender,  since 
it  positively  declines  to  accept  men  who  do  not  favor  the  re- 
enactment  of  the  old  code,  and  since  those  who  do  favor  that 
measure  are  likely  to  be  cautious  about  allowing  their  names 
to  come  before  a  meeting  of  the  Academy,  lest  a  spirit  of 
retaliation  should  prompt  the  opponents  of  the  old  code  to 
muster  in  sufficient  force  to  prevent  their  election.  What- 
ever assurance  may  be  given  that  the  minority  will  not  de- 
scend to  that  sort  of  tactics,  however  pardonable  such  a 
course  might  be  thought  under  the  circumstances — and  we 
feel  sure  that  they  will  not  adopt  so  paltry  a  policy — human 
nature  is  so  constituted  that  a  blow  deserved  is  a  blow  feared, 
and  so,  we  repeat,  it  is  very  likely  that  considerable  time 
must  elapse  before  the  dominant  party  in  the  Academy  can 
feel  itself  safe  in  bringing  candidates'  names  before  the  meet- 
ings, even  if  the  candidates  themselves  are  willing  to  run  the 
risk  involved. 

In  a  certain  sense  the  Academy  is  paralyzed  for  the  time 
being,  and  nothing  short  of  an  absolute  reversal  of  its  recent 
action  can  restore  it.  Such  a  reversal  we  look  to  see  ac- 
complished in  one  way  or  another,  in  spite  of  the  pains  that 
were  taken  to  make  the  adoption  of  Dr.  Flint's  resolutions 
final.  An  attempt  to  restore  the  status  quo  would  not  be  en- 
tered upon  as  a  step  in  the  ethical  controversy,  but  solely 
in  the  interest  of  the  Academy,  and  we  believe  it  would  find 
its  most  a('tive  supporters  among  those  who  are  really  in  favor 
of  the  old  code,  the  great  majority  of  those  gentlemen  being, 
if  we  may  judge  by  their  conversation,  heartily  sorry  that  the 
resolutions  were  passed. 


THE  MEDICAL  SERVICE  ON  BOARD  ATLANTIC  PASSENGER 
STEAMSHIPS. 

In  our  issue  of  March  2'tth  we  called  attention  to  the  nig- 
gardliness of  steamship  owners  in  the  matter  of  the  remu- 
neration and  quarters  they  allowed  the  medical  officers  of 
their  ships,  and  we  expressed  the  hope  that  the  profession 
in  this  country  would  co-operate  with  their  brethren  in  Eng- 
land in  the  endeavor  to  bring  ship-owners  to  a  sense  of  their 
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duty.  We  subsequently  published  the  propositions  bearinj; 
on  the  subject  that  were  laid  before  the  British  Board  of 
Trade  by  the  Parliamentary  Bills  Committee  of  the  Britisli 
Medical  Association.  It  has  been  our  intention  to  publish 
olso  several  communications  that  have  appeared  in  our  Lon- 
don contemporaries,  especially  those  by  Dr.  J.  A.  Irwin,  who 
has  borne  the  brunt  of  the  contest  with  ship-owners  over  the 
matter;   but  lack  of  space  has  prevented  us. 

We  have  lately  been  favored  by  Dr.  Irwin  with  a  pam- 
phlet containing  several  of  his  letters,  together  with  a  reso- 
lution parsed  by  the  Manchester  Medico-Ethical  Association, 
loading  artitdos  from  the  four  weekly  medical  journals  of  Lon- 
don, e.xtracts  from  various  non-medical  papers,  and  vigorous 
passages  from  letters  by  Medical  Director  T.  J.  Turner,  of 
our  navy,  and  Dr.  Morell  Mackenzie,  of  London.  In  a  pri- 
vate letter  Dr.  Irwin  justly  intimates  that  the  American  people 
are  really  more  afiected  by  the  quality  of  the  medical  service 
on  board  the  great  Atlantic  passenger-ships  than  his  own  coun- 
trymen. This,  certainly,  can  not  be  denied,  and  we  would 
again  urge  the  matter  upon  our  readers'  attention,  trusting 
that,  so  fur  as  in  them  lies,  they  will  co-operate  with  the 
cfTcrts  of  our  English  colleagues  to  bring  the  service  under 
proper  regulation,  and  to  secure  for  those  of  our  profession 
who  follow  the  irksome  life  of  a  ship's  surgeon  the  com- 
forts, the  emoluments,  and  the  authority  that  a  medical  officer 
charged  with  such  grave  responsibilities  is  unquestionably  en- 
titled to. 

OLIVER   WENDELL   HOLMES. 

Two  books  lie  before  us,  of  each  of  which  it  may  be  said 
that  its  appearance  is  most  timely.  It  is  Init  a  few  weeks  since 
a  (c^  of  us  in  New  York  represented  in  Dr.  Holmes's  presence 
the  feeling  of  the  great  body  of  the  profession  that  he  had 
taken  leave  of — a  feeling  of  regret  that  in  a  certain  sense  we 
were  losing  him,  mingled  with  the  feeling  that,  in  the  exclusive 
devotion  to  literature  that  ho  was  entering  upon,  something  of 
the  added  radiance  that  was  sure  to  come  to  him  would  be  re- 
flected upon  the  guild  that  gave  him  his  early  training.  This 
regret  and  this  expectation  will  severally  be  emphasized  in  the 
heart  of  every  physician  who  reads  the  volumes  to  which  we 
refer. 

One  of  these  books  *  is  a  now  edition  of  a  collection  of  medi- 
cal essays  published  by  Dr.  Holmes  more  than  twenty  years  ago. 
Tt  includes  his  "  Homoeopathy  and  its  Kindred  Delusions,"  "The 
Contagiousness  of  Puerperal  Fever,"  "Current*  and  Counter- 
currents  in  Medical  Science,"  "  Border  Lines  of  Knowledge  in 
some  Provinces  of  Medical  Science,"  "Scholastic  and  Bedside 
Teaching,"  "  The  Medical  Profession  in  Massachusetts,"  "  The 
Young  Practitioner,"  "Medical  Libraries,"  and  "Some  of  my 
Early  Teachers."  The  essay  on  the  "Mechanism  of  Vital 
Actions"  has  been  omitted — not  suppressed,  but  transferred  to 
a  separate  collection  of  essays. 

The  author's  renown  in  general  litei-atnre  has  for   many 


*".Meilieiil    Esssys,   1812-18S2."      By    Oliver   Wendell   Holmos. 
Boston:  Llougbton,  Mifflin  &  Co.,  18SS.     Pp.  1-446. 


years  so  overtopped  his  position  in  medicine  that  few,  espe- 
cially among  the  rising  generation,  have  been  accustomed  to 
couple  his  name  with  the  advancement  that  has  taken  place  in 
medical  science.  Such  a  reminder  as  this  volume  constitutes 
was  needed,  therefore,  to  make  the  younger  members  of  onr 
profession  realize  how  great  and  many-.=ided  a  man  they  might 
truly  claim  as  their  colleague  by  a  title  more  en]pli8tic  than 
the  common  possession  of  the  degree  of  M.  D.  But  it  is  not 
on  this  ground  solely  that  we  welcome  the  appearance  of  the 
book;  apart  from  the  matter  of  sentiment,  its  substance  has 
such  a  positive  scientific  value  that  no  man  who  wishes  to 
master  the  subjects  it  treats  of  can  fail  to  profit  by  reading  it. 
Indeed,  we  know  of  but  few  works  better  calculated  to  teuiper 
and  refine  the  realLstic  results  of  the  methods  of  medical  study 
now  in  vogue. 

Scarcely  less  to  be  prized  by  men  of  our  profession,  although 
not  so  strictly  medical  in  its  scope,  is  the  second  of  the  two 
books  to  wliich  we  have  alluded.*  Tiiose  who  have  known 
Professor  Holmes  only  by  his  contributions  to  general  literature 
can  hardly  have  failed  to  feel  a  desire  to  know  more  of  the 
man,  of  his  origin,  of  his  career,  of  his  personal  experiences, 
than  he  has  chosen  to  unfold  in  his  own  productions.  How 
much  greater  must  that  desire  be  with  us  of  the  medical  pro- 
fession, seeing  that  he  has  been  of  our  number,  and  that  he 
now  goes  fortli  from  among  us,  yet  not,  we  may  fondly  say  to 
ourselves,  wholly  cut  adrift  from  usl 

Mr.  Kennedy's  delightful  portrayal  of  Professor  Holmes  as 
a  literary  man  and  as  a  student  and  teacher  among  those  of 
our  craft  comes  as  a  fitting  complement  to  the  second  view  now 
given  us  of  Holmes's  actual  work  in  medicine. 


PROFESSOR  CHANDLER,  THE  BUTCUERS,  AND  THE  BOARD 
OF  ALDERMEN. 

When  Professor  Chandler  lately  allowed  it  to  be  under- 
stood that  he  was  willing  to  serve  another  term  as  a  member 
of  the  Board  of  Health,  the  general  feeling  among  the  profes- 
sion in  New  York  was  tliat  of  satisfaction  that  a  gentleman  so 
conversant  with  sanitary  administration  and  so  energetic  as  he 
had  shown  himself  to  be  might  be  secured  to  continue  the 
work  of  the  Board  of  Health  in  the  manner  that  has  in  the 
main  heretofore  characterized  its  action.  This  feeling  was 
mingled  with  forebodings,  however,  that  Professor  Chandler's 
renomination,  in  case  it  should  please  the  Mayor  to  make  it, 
would  not  suit  our  fastidious  Board  of  Aldermen. 

We  regret  to  have  to  record  that  these  forebodings  have 
been  justified.  Last  week  Professor  Chandler's  name  was  sent 
in  by  the  Mayor,  and  the  Aldermen  promptly  rejected  it. 
Such  a  thing  has  been  conjectured  at  one  time  and  another 
as  that  a  subtler  influence  than  anxiety  to  promote  the  public 
welfare  occasionally  played  a  part  in  determining  the  actions 
of  the  Board  of  Aldermen,  and  we  have  heard  it  hinted  that 
such  was  the  case  in  this  instance.    To  be  explicit :  it  is  said 


♦"Oliver  Wendell  Holmes:  Poet,  Lillirateur,  Scien'itt."  By 
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that  the  butchers  some  time  ago  vowed  that  they  would  use 
their  influence  with  their  friends  in  the  Board  of  Aldermen  to 
defeat  Professor  Chandler's  confirmation.  Their  grievance 
was,  that  he  had  insisted  tliat  cattle  should  not  be  driven 
through  any  of  the  city  streets.  In  spite  of  their  bloody  call- 
ing, butchers  are  ordinarily  a  kindly  set  of  men,  not  given  to 
scheming  or  to  brooding  over  injuries — even  so  gross  an  injury 
as  an  official  impediment  to  the  pastime  of  allowing  wild  steers 
to  ran  amuck  in  the  streets.  That  they  should  have  so  belied 
their  distinguishing  trait  of  jolly  benignity  in  this  matter  calls 
to  mind  the  old  question  :    Tantmne  animis  ccelestihiis  irce  ? 


THE   PENNSTLVAXr.'V  STATE   SOCIETY  ON  THE  NEW  YORK 
STATE  SOCIETY. 

The  pointed  resolutions  adopted  at  the  recent  meeting  of 
the  Medical  Society  of  the  State  of  Pennsylvania,  which  we  pub- 
lish in  another  column,  coupled  with  the  fact  that  the  mover 
of  the  resolutions  was  made  president  of  the  Pennsylvania  so- 
ciety for  the  ensuing  year,  show  that  there  is  no  abatement 
of  the  feeling  of  oi)position  witli  which  our  friends  in  Penn- 
sylvania look  upon  the  attitude  of  the  Medical  Society  of  the 
State  of  New  York  on  the  code  question.  Of  like  purport 
were  the  terms  in  which  the  outgoing  president  saw  fit  to  speak 
of  the  matter  in  the  presence  of  an  assemblage  made  up  in 
great  part  of  non-medical  persons.  It  is  to  be  noted  that  the 
ethical  question  was  not  discussed  on  its  merits,  but  that  the 
act  of  "  rebellion  "  against  the  American  Medical  Association 
was  held  up  to  execration. 


Urorwbings  of  Soticties. 


NEW   YORK   SURGICAL   SOCIETY. 

A  STATED  meeting  was  held  April  10,  1883,  T.  M.  Maekoe, 
M.  D.,  President,  in  the  chair. 

Rupture  of  the  Tendon  of  the  Quadriceps  Extensor  Cru- 
Eis  ON  EACH  Side. — Dr.  L.  A.  Stimson  presented  a  patient  with 
the  following  history:  He  was  a  rather  small,  spare  man,  fifty- 
eight  years  old,  who  had  always  been  healthy.  Ten  years  ago 
he  slipped  while  walking,  fell  backward  to  the  ground,  and 
found  himself  unable  to  use  his  right  leg.  He  had  broken  the 
tendon  of  the  quadriceps,  apparently  at  its  junction  with  the 
patella.  The  knee  became  at  once  painful  and  swollen,  and  he 
remained  unable  to  walk  for  four  weeks.  During  the  follow- 
ing six  months  he  walked  with  a  cane,  and  noticed  disability  of 
the  limb  when  going  up  or  down  stairs,  finding  himself  unable 
to  support  his  weight  upon  it  when  the  knee  was  partly  flexed. 
After  the  expiration  of  the  six  months  he  discarded  the  cane, 
and  considered  the  limb  about  as  good  as  ever;  he  could  carry 
a  load  of  from  fifty  to  seventy-five  pounds  upstairs  in  the  usual 
way,  taking  the  steps  witli  each  foot  alternately,  and  not  aiding 
himself  with  his  hands.  He  says  the  appearance  of  the  knee 
differed  from  what  it  was  before  the  injury  ;  that  -there  was 
a  depression  above  the  patella,  and  the  anterior  edges  of  tlie 
condyles  were  prominent. 

Three  years  afterward  (1876)  he  broke  the  tendon  of  the 
left  quadriceps  by  a  similar  slip  and  fell  backward.     It  was 


treated  in  the  Chambers  Street  Hospital  by  rest  in  bed,  with  the 
limb  bandaged  upon  a  posterior  splint.  The  knee  was  swollen 
and  painful  for  three  weeks,  and  more  or  less  stiff  for  six 
months  afterward.  Then  he  resumed  work  as  a  porter,  and 
worked  steadily  until  January,  1883,  his  right  leg  being  all  this 
time  stronger  than  the  left.  His  duties  frequently  required  him 
to  carry  loads  of  from  fifty  to  one  hundred  pounds  on  his  shoul- 
ders. In  walking,  he  kept  the  knees  almost  perfectly  straight, 
and  occasionally  he  fell  heavily,  this  happening  whenever  he 
slipped  and  bent  the  knee.  In  going  up  and  down  stairs,  he  al- 
ways aided  himself  with  his  hands  on  the  banisters ;  he  says 
he  was  always  fearful  lest  he  should  fall,  yet  he  carried  weights, 
and  even  climbed  ladders.  He  could  not  rise  from  a  sitting  pos- 
ture without  aid  unless  the  seat  was  so  high  that  the  knees 
were  extended. 

Early  in  January,  1883,  the  right  knee  joint  suppurated 
from  unknown  cause,  and  he  entered  Bellevue  Hospital.  The 
joint  was  opened  in  the  median  line  above  the  patella,  drained, 
and  immobilized.  The  discharge  ceased  about  the  end  of  Feb- 
ruary. 

His  present  condition  is  as  follows  :  Left  Knee. — When  the 
knee  is  flexed  nearly  to  a  right  angle,  the  anterior  surface  and 
edges  of  the  condyles  are  very  promiuent,  and  the  patella  lies 
below,  leaving  a  deep  sulcus  above  it  between  the  condyles  oc- 
cupied only  by  skin  and  cellular  tissue ;  this  skin  is  rather 
closely  bound  to  the  condyles,  so  that  it  does  not  move  upward 
so  freely  as  the  patella.  The  patella  can  he  raised  from  the 
condyles,  and  the  finger  pressed  between  it  and  them  from 
above  to  the  distance  of  nearly  an  inch  by  pushing  the  skin  be- 
fore it.  The  quadriceps  is  atrophied  to  such  an  extent  that  the 
femur  seems  almost  subcutaneous  in  front. 

The  power  of  active  extension  is  entirely  lost.  Even  when 
the  leg  is  hanging  straight  down,  with  the  knee  slightly  flexed, 
the  foot  can  not  be  moved  forward  in  the  least,  except  by 
swinging  it. 

Eight  Knee. — Still  somewhat  swollen,  and  the  soft  parts  in- 
durated. The  patient  says  that  its  appearance  before  the  sup- 
puration in  January  last  was  almost  exactly  the  same  as  that 
of  the  left  knee.  The  quadriceps  is  not  so  completely  atrophied 
as  the  left,  and  the  patient  says  the  right  has  been  the  better 
limb  of  the  two. 

He  walks  now  with  one  crutch,  taking  short  steps. 

Dr.  R.  r.  Weir  said  that  he  had  just  finished  treating  such 
an  injury  in  a  very  heavy  man  who  tumbled  in  tlie  usual  way 
without  striliing  his  knee,  but  the  rupture  was  different  from 
that  illustrated  in  Dr.  Stimson's  case.  He  had  met  with  two 
varieties  of  ruptures :  one  where  the  tendon  was  torn  entirely 
across,  and  the  other  where  only  the  central  portion  was  rup- 
tured. In  his  recent  case  the  central  portion  was  involved, 
and,  by  drawing  the  muscle  down  by  strips  of  rubber  adhesive 
plaster  and  immobilizing  the  joint,  he  was  able  to  get  a  very 
good  result,  so  that  the  patient  was  able  to  throw  the  leg  for- 
ward and  go  upstairs  without  difficulty.  He  had  seen,  a  few 
years  ago,  one  case  in  a  woman  wliere  the  tendon  was  appar- 
ently divided  completely  across,  hut  there  was  some  power  of 
extension,  showing  that  it  was  not  entirely  separated. 

In  cases  of  ruptured  quadriceps,  attempt  had  been  made  to 
reunite  the  parts  by  sutures  under  antiseptic  precautions,  but 
the  results  had  not  been  sufficiently  encouraging  to  warrant  re- 
peating the  operation.  Better  results  and  greater  security  had 
been  obtained  by  immobilizing  the  joint  with  the  posterior 
splint. 

Dr.  Leeot  M.  Yale  had  seen  a  case  in  which  the  tendon  had 
been  torn  and  the  patella  dislocated  laterally  by  tlje  limb  being 
caught  between  a  cask  and  the  side  of  a  house.  The  use  of  the 
limb  was  impaired  as  long  as  the  gentleman  lived.    The  patella, 
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however,  made  for  itself  a  new  point  of  adhesion  at  the  side 
of  the  joint,  and  tlie  condyles  were  exposed  by  so  much  as  the 
patella  had  been  displaced  by  the  dislocation. 

Dr.  CriAKLES  T.  Pooke  remarked  that  Ijo  had  already  re- 
ported a  case  to  the  society  in  which  rupture  of  the  quadriceps 
had  taken  place,  and  the  separation  was  four  inches,  which 
was  finally  reduced  to  about  three  inclies.  The  rupture  was 
complete.  The  ultimate  result  was  that  the  patient  had  per- 
fect use  of  tlio  liuib  (fle.xion  and  extension),  and  walked  without 
a  limp. 

EriTiiEi.ioMA  OF  THE  Eykmds,  Nostrii,,  and  Side  of  the 
Face. — Dr.  A.  G.  Geustei!  presented  a  patient,  sixty-four  years 
old,  ilhistrating  the  final  result  of  the  removal  of  an  extensive 
epithelial  cancer  which  had  its  commencement  at  the  outer  can- 
thus  of  the  rif^ht  eye.  The  disease  had  jiradunlly,  in  the  course  of 
several  years,  involved  the  upper  and  lower  eyelids,  the  entire 
conjunctiva,  a  considerable  portion  of  the  superior  maxilla,  the 
cheek,  and  the  right  nostril.  When  the  patient  first  came  under 
his  observation,  in  September,  1881.  Dr.  Gerstor,  with  a  great 
deal  of  ditficulty,  succeeded  in  exposing  the  eye,  and  found  the 
cornea  ulcerated  and  in  part  covered  with  cicatricial  tissue.  The 
patient  was  entirely  unal)lo  to  move  the  eyeball,  and  Dr.  Ger- 
ster  suspected  involvement  of  the  orbital  fi.ssue.  The  patient 
insisted  on  getting  rid  of  this  offensive  ulcerating  mass,  and, 
when  Dr.  Gerster  had  made  the  necessary  incisions,  he  found 
that  the  tissues  occupying  the  posterior  portions  of  the  orbit 
were  not  involved  at  all.  The  case,  therefore,  was  not  so  hope- 
less as  it  seemed  to  be  befiu'e  the  orbit  was  opened.  The  eye, 
all  the  orbital  fat,  a  portion  of  the  superior  maxill.a,  a  part  of  tlie 
skin  of  the  cheek  and  forehead,  both  eyelids,  and  a  portion  of 
the  riglit  nostril  were  removed.  The  defect  folh)vving  the  op- 
eration was  enormous,  and  it  was  very  incompletely  repaired  by 
tlio  process  of  cicatrization  and  contraction;  and  finally,  in  Janu- 
ary, 1882,  lie  proposed  a  plastic  operation  with  a  view  to  reme- 
dying the  disfigurement  as  far  as  possible.  To  do  this  he  raised 
two  large  flaps  from  the  forehead,  nsing  one  for  the  formation 
of  the  lower  eyelid  and  cheek,  and  the  otlier  for  the  formation 
of  the  right  nostril.  He  cut  both  flaps  intentionally  in  an  ob- 
lique direction,  in  order  to  nuiko  tliem  as  long  as  possible.  A 
small  part  of  the  flaji  out  of  which  the  nostril  was  formed 
sloughed  on  account  of  the  pressure  of  the  adhesive-plaster  plug 
placed  in  the  newly  formed  no.stril,  which,  however,  looked  very 
satisfactory. 

Having  obtained  union  of  the  two  flaps,  he  still  bad  consid- 
erable redundant  pedicle.  The  redundant  part  of  the  pedicle 
used  for  the  nostril  was  separated  three  weeks  after  the  former 
operation,  and,  being  attached  by  sutures  to  the  skin  of  the  fore- 
head, served  to  form  an  ui)por  eyelid.  Tliis  subsequently  was 
drawn  deep  into  the  orbit,  thus  forming  a  sort  of  lining  for  the 
roof  of  the  cavity,  and  the  cicatricial  contraction  thus  exerted 
had  the  effect  of  smoothing  off  the  unseemly  protuberance  caused 
by  the  rotation  of  the  pedicle.  The  redundant  tissue  of  the  other 
flap  was  also  cut  away  and  put  back  into  the  defect  caused  by 
its  original  removal,  where  it  helped  to  liasten  the  final  healing 
of  the  wound.  The  ghastly  deformity  having  been  reduced  to  a 
small  granulating  space  occupying  the  ajiex  of  the  orbit,  the  pa- 
tient was  enabled  to  get  along  well  witli  the  aid  of  a  small  bit  of 
black  silk  placed  over  the  orbit  as  a  protector.  So  far,  no  re- 
lapse of  the  disease  had  api)eared. 

RThe  Weak  Polnts  in  a  Listek  Dressing,  and  tub  Advan- 
^GBB  OF  COUROSIVB  SdBLIMATE  A9  AN  ANTISEPTIC— Dr.  RoB- 
BT  F.  Weik  read  the  following  paper: 
It  must  be  admitted  by  the  most  devoted  of  the  advocates 
f  Listorism  that  the  dressings,  applied  with  the  strictest  ntten- 
I  tion  to  all  the  details  of  this  system,  not  infrequently  fail  in 
controlling  the  progress  of  putrefaction.     This  is  the  case  not 


only  in  a  severely  lacerated  wound,  but  also,  at  times,  in  a  com- 
paratively simple  one.  It  is  diflicult  in  all  cases  to  explain  why 
this  should  be  so;  in  some,  no  doubt,  some  error  in  the  tech- 
nique may  have  been  committed  by  the  surgeon  himself;  in 
certain  other  cases  it  must  be  assumed  either  that  the  antiseptic 
itself,  i.  e.,  the  carbolic  acid,  is  at  fault,  or  has  been  wrongly 
applied,  or  that  the  dres.sing8  themselves  are  imperfect  in  con- 
struction. In  connection  with  tliese  two  points  considerable 
vagueness  has  been  encountered.  According  to  Mr.  Lister, 
who  started  with  a  solution  of  one  part  of  the  acid  to  100  paits 
of  water,  the  solutions  to  be  employed  now  are,  for  the  in- 
struments, hands,  etc.,  1  part  to  20;  for  the  spray,  1  to  30; 
and  for  the  sponges,  etc.,  1  to  40.  Why  should  such  diversity 
exist?  What  strength,  in  other  words,  is  neces.sary  to  arrest  or 
destroy  bacteric  life  in  a  wound  ?  Clinical  exp(  rience  has  gen- 
erally settled  on  the  range  of  strength  given  by  Lis-ter,  to  wit, 
two  per  cent,  to  five  per  cent,  of  the  acid.  But  the  application 
of  laboratory  tests  does  not  apparently  accord  with  this  con- 
clusion. For  instance,  in  an  article  by  De  la  Croix,*  it  is  stated 
that  ten  per  cent,  of  carbolic  acid  is  required  to  destroy  bacteric 
life,  and,  in  the  very  careful  and  much  to  be  admired  investiga- 
tions of  Koch  (Kocli,  p.  242),  it  is  likewise  recorded  that  tcn- 
per-ceiit.  solutions  of  carbolic  acid  are  necessary  for  safe  or 
sure  disinfection,  and  that  the  anthrax  spores  are  destroyed  in  a 
fnrty-per-ccnt.  solution  only  after  three  days,  and  in  a  five-per- 
cent, solution  only  after  two  days'  immersion.  Tliese  statements 
have  been  widely  quoted,  and  have  much  embarrassed  observ- 
ers by  their  variance  with  clinical  work.  But,  on  reference 
to  the  articles  themselves,  and  particularly  to  that  of  Koch  ''On 
Disinfection,"  published  in  the  rejiorts  of  the  Imperial  Board  of 
Health  for  1881  ("  Mittheilungen  aus  dem  kaiserlieher  Gesund- 
heitsamte,"  Berlin,  1881),  there  will  be  found  a  reason  for  the 
discrepancy.  It  consists  in  this,  that  the  experiments  have  pur- 
posely been  conducted  upon  the  spares  of  tlie  anthrax  bacillus 
as  being  the  most  resistant  to  disinfectants  of  all  such  micro- 
organisms. These  spores  are  much  more  diflicult  to  affect  than 
the  bacilli  themselves.  To  show  the  influence  of  weaker  solu- 
tions upon  the  bacilli  themselves,  a  number  of  tests  were  ap- 
plied by  Koch  by  soaking  silk  thread  in  the  juice  expressed 
from  the  s])leen  of  a  mouse  afi'ected  with  anthrax  bacilli,  and  then 
wetting  them  with  one-,  two-,  three-,  and  five-per-cent.  solu- 
tions of  carbolic  acid  for  periods  varying  from  two,  five,  ten, 
fifteen,  to  twenty-five  minutes.  After  these  had  been  placed 
in  a  gelatine  culture-glass  no  signs  of  development  occurred, 
showing  that  all  life  had  been  arrested.  In  the  central  prepara- 
tion, however,  of  the  same  impregnated  threads  which  had  not 
been  dipped  in  the  carbolic  solutions,  there  were  to  be  found  in 
the  gelatine  culture-gla.sses  marked  develo[iment  of  bacilli,  and 
even  of  spores.  Again,  a  one-per-cent.  solution  of  carbidic  acid, 
with  an  equal  quantity  of  anthrax  blood,  injected  into  a  second 
animal,  proved  innocuous,  but  a  one-half-per-cent.  solution 
failed  to  neutralize  the  poisonous  blood.  Similar  observations 
wore  carried  on  in  respect  to  less  obdurate  micro-organisms,  in- 
cluding the  micrococci  found  in  scpticaMuia;  and,  from  a  large 
experience  gathered  in  this  manner,  Koch  formulates  the  state- 
ment that  carbolic  acid  in  one-  to  five-per-cent.  watery  solntions 
is  a  good  disinfectant  for  those  organisms  which  have  not 
passed  into  the  ihiufr-j'orm  or  the  condition  of  spore  growth,  and 
that  1  part  to  400  of  water — i.  e.,  one  qn.irter  per  cent. — must 
he  permanently  present  to  control  life  in  the  bacteria  mot  with 
in  wounds.  Note  carefully  here  the  use  of  the  words  "perma- 
nently present,"  and  it  must  also  be  remembered  that  to  pro- 
duce this  condition  stronger  solutions  are  of  necessity  to  be 
employed. 

More  recently  these  experiment-s  have  been  repeated  with  a 
*  "Arch.  f.  Pathol.,"  Bd.  xiii.  Heft  S  and  4,  1881. 
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corresponding  result  by  Dr.  Sternberg,  United  States  Army 
("  Experiments  to  determine  the  Germinide  Value  of  Certain 
Therapeutic  Agcnt-^,"  G.  M.  Sternberg,  "  Am.  Jour,  of  the  Med. 
Soi.,  April,  ]883),  who  has  found,  by  the  test  of  tlask  culture 
in  reference  to  carbolic  acid,  that  a  0'2-per-cent.  solution  of  this 
acid  would  so  act  upon  septic  micrococci  as  to  pi'event  develop- 
ment, but  that  a  stronger  solution  was  required  for  tlie  micro- 
coccus of  ordinary  pus.  This  observer,  reiterating  the  remarks 
of  Koch  that  the  resisting  power  of  reproductive  spores  is  far 
greater  than  that  of  bacterial  organisms  in  ac-tive  growth  (mul- 
tiplication by  fissure),  says  that  the  quantity  of  carbolic  acid  to 
be  used  as  a  germicide  should  not  be  less  than  five  per  cent., 
for  it  is  necessary,  he  wisely  states,  to  keep  on  the  safe  side, 
since  we  do  not  know  whether  all  of  the  pathogenic  bacteria 
form  spores  or  otherwise. 

These  considerations,  which  might  be  extended  by  detailing 
more  at  length  tlie  steps  of  the  various  experiments,  or  by  quo- 
tations from  other  observers,  are  sufficient  to  explain  the  satis- 
factory results  that  follow  the  present  use  of  carbolic  acid  in 
tlie  treatment  of  wounds,  and  to  show  us  that  the  antiseptic 
has  in  the  main  liitherto  been  rightly  used.  In  looking  further 
for  the  causes  of  error,  some  may,  perhaps,  be  found  in  the  im- 
perfection of  the  dressings.  Tests  of  the  strength  of  the  guaze 
employed  revealed  to  me,  in  January,  1880,  that  the  strength  of 
this  part  of  the  dressing  varied  much  with  its  age.  Gauze  im- 
pregnated after  Listei''s  formnla,  and  kept  in  a  tight  box  wrapped 
up  in  rubber  cloth,  gave,  at  the  end  of  three  months,  1'44  per 
cent,  of  carbolic  acid,  and  another  specimen,  similarly  prepared 
and  preserved,  showed,  at  the  end  of  three  weeks,  182  per  cent. 
These  observations  have  been  confirmed  by  Koplf,  who  found, 
on  the  second  day  after  gauze  hud  been  impregnated  according 
to  Lister's  and  Bruns's  method,  that  the  former  contained  2-Gl 
per  cent.,  and  the  latter  5'62  per  cent.  In  the  gauze  sold  in  the 
shops  only  0-5  per  cent,  of  carbolic  acid  was  found.  The  gauze, 
when  used,  therefore,  should  be  freshly  prepared,  for  which  pur- 
pose Bruns's  formula  is  the  best.  (Resin,  400  gr.;  carliolic  acid, 
100  gr. ;  castor-oil,  80  gr. :  alcohol,  2  litres.)  Another  possible 
cause  of  failure  in  anantiseptie  dressing  is  encountored  in  the  cat- 
gut ligature.  Made,  as  it  is,  from  the  intestines  of  a  sheep,  it  is 
not  to  he  wondered  at  that  the  possibility  of  infection  thereby 
should  have  been  considered.  Few,  however,  have  been  the 
facts  that  confirm  such  a  suspicion.  Koch  calls  attention  to  this, 
and  De  Lanti  ("  Arch.  g6n.  de  m6d.,"  March,  1883)  more  re- 
cently repeats  this  caution,  and  quotes  Zweifel,  of  Erlangen, 
who  believed  the  catgut  to  be  a  cause  of  infection  in  wounds. 
Kofiher,  of  Berne,  also  furnishes  a  case  where  apparently  the 
Bepticsemia  was  due  to  this  cause,  and  Volkmann  reports  two 
cases  of  malignant  pustule  from  the  inoculation  by  means  of 
anthracised  catgut  (■'  Deutsche  Zeitsshrift  f.  pract.  Med.,"  No. 
18,  1877).  In  investigating  this  point,  Koch  has  proved,  by 
careful  experiment,  that  solutions  of  carbolic  acid  in  oil  or  alco- 
hol are  absolutely  inert  in  respect  to  their  action  on  bacteric 
life,  either  on  the  spores  or  bacilli.  He  took  solutions  of  one  and 
five  per  cent,  carbolic  acid  in  oil,  also  pure  oil  itself,  and  tested 
them  with  the  anthrax  bacilli  and  other  micro-organisms,  and 
proved  that  bacteric  life  was  arrested  in  the  pure  oil  at  the  end 
of  six  days ;  the  same  took  place  in  each  of  the  carbolized  solu- 
tions. The  same,  moreover,  occurred  in  the  experiments  when 
the  bacilli  were  exposed  to  the  air  on  gelatine.  In  other  words, 
no  influence  was  exerted  by  carbolic  acid  when  mixed  with  oil. 
The  bacilli  lived  as  long  in  oil  and  oily  solutions  as  in  the  con- 
ditions of  culture.  When  the  spores,  however,  of  the  anthriix 
bacillus  were  introduced  in  the  carbolized-oil  solution,  reproduc- 
tion could  be  accomplished  after  three  months'  immersion.  The 
same  results  were  met  with  in  oily  solutions  of  thymol  and  sali- 
cylic acid.    In  explanation  of  the  antiseptic  action  of  carbolized 


oil  as  a  wound  dressing,  Koch,  however,  remarks  that,  "  when 
it  came  in  contact  with  substances  containing  water,  as,  for  in- 
stance, the  tissues  of  the  human  body,  wounds,  etc.,  then  it  un- 
doubtedly g.ave  up  part  of  the  acid  to  these,  and  in  this  way  an 
antiseptic  effect  might  be  obtained.  But  this  holds  good  only  in 
cases  where  aqueous  fluids  came  in  contact  with  the  oil.  In  all 
other  instances  where  dry  substances,  such  as  silk,  catgut,  in- 
struments, etc.,  are  to  be  disinfected  by  carbolic  oil,  not  the 
least  antiseptic  effect  is  to  be  expected  even  upon  the  most  vul- 
nerable micro-organisms."  These  investigations,  it  may  be  add- 
ed, have  been  fully  confirmed  by  those  of  Wolf  hugel  and  Knowe 
in  the  same  volume  of  reports.  Kocher,  of  Berne  (already 
quot»l),  also  m.nde  sundry  experiments  bearing  on  this  point. 
This  surgeon  placed  ordinary  catgut,  with  all  the  customary 
precautions,  in  sterilized  fluids,  which  became  turbid  from  bac- 
teric development  within  twenty-four  hours.  He  also  found 
that  if  the  catgut  was  steeped  for  twenty-four  hours  in  the  oil 
of  juniper,  and  kept  in  95  per  cent,  alcohol,  it  would  not  de- 
velop bacteria  in  sterilized  fluids.  I  do  not  know  of  any  experi- 
ment that  will  determine  whether  the  chromic  acid  used  to  ren- 
der the  catgut  ligatures  more  durable  makes  them  at  the  same 
time  antiseptic;  but  we  have  information  relative  to  sulphurous 
acid  which  will  he  somewhat  startling  to  the  surgeons  in  this 
city  who  have  relied  upon  this  gas  as  a  proper  disinfectant  for 
their  contaminated  hospital  wards.  Two  investigators,  Koch 
and  Wolfhugel,  pronounce  decidedly  against  sulphurous  acid  in 
gas  and  in  watery  solution  as  a  disinfectant,  i.  e.,  as  an  arrester 
of  bacteric  life.  Koch  says  no  real  value  can  be  claimed  for  it, 
and  in  none  of  the  experiments  instituted  with  it  did  it  succeed 
in  destroying  all  the  geruis  present.  The  reli.'ibility  of  the  tests 
of  Koch  and  his  assistants  should  attract  attention  to  this  point, 
as  not  only  is  this  agent  largely  employe!  here  in  hospitals  as 
.above  alluded  to,  but  it  is  likewise  recommended  to  the  public 
by  our  heahli  boards  for  disinfection  after  scarlatina,  diphtheria, 
.and  other  contagious  diseases.  I  may  remark,  in  passing  from 
this  portion  of  my  subject,  that  the  most  reliable  disinfectant 
for  closed  spaces  was  found  in  bromine,  and  ranking  a  little 
lower  was  the  less  expensive  chlorine. 

Returning  to  the  catgut,  it  must  be  admitted  that  while  thus 
open  to  the  suspicion  of  a  septic,  yet  the  daily  experience  of 
surgeons  has  taught  that  its  principal  defect  was  in  its  unsatis- 
factory insolubility.  Since  the  addition  of  chroni'c  acid  and  sul- 
phurous acid  to  it,  its  durability  in  the  tissues  has  been  too 
much  increased,  and  though  the  latter  acid  has  permitted  the 
catgut  to  be  kept  in  a  dry  state,  and  the  oil  thus  avoided,  yet  I 
have  found  that  it  will  not  dissolve  for  from  twenty  to  thirty 
days,  and  that  it  acts  often  as  a  foreign  body.  Weakening  both 
the  acids  has  improved  it  somewhat,  but  my  experience  in  this 
line  ha«  not  been  suflicient  to  speak  yet  with  positiveness. 

The  probing  of  scientific  research  has  in  this  way  revealed 
to  us  some  of  the  weak  points  of  the  carbolic  dressing.  But, 
notwitlistanding  this  and  the  earlier  condemnation  of  the  .spray 
by  Trendelenburg,  Bruns,  Mikulicz,  Wernich,  Duncan,  and  oth- 
ers— a  verdict  which  is,  however,  not  accepted  by  Lister,  Nuss- 
baum,  Rydygier,  Shiene,  and  their  followers — Lister's  dressing 
has  remained  until  very  recently  the  best  for  surgeons  to  em- 
ploy, though  other  antiseptics,  notably  iodoform,  have  given 
very  satisfactory  results  in  other  hands.  The  volatility  of  the 
former  antiseptics  and  the  toxic  properties  of  both  those  named 
were  decided  disadvantages. 

Very  lately  an  old  remedy  has  appeared  in  this  r61e  as  an 
antiseptic.  This  is  the  corrosive  sublimate,  or  the  old  bichloride 
of  mercury,  the  mercuric  bichloride  of  the  new  nomenclature. 
My  first  experience  with  this  salt  as  a  wound  dressing  was  ob- 
tained after  reading  an  excerpt  from  the  article  of  De  la  Croix, 
in  which  it  was  stated,  that  corrosive  sublimate  in  the  propor- 
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tion  of  1  part  to  2,525  parts  of  water  was  an  efficient  gerniicide' 
beinq;  250  times  more  powerful  than  piienol  or  carbolic  acid. 
With  these  imperfect  data,  I  used  it  in  the  spring  of  1882.  J 
used  it  in  1  part  to  2,000  of  water  as  a  dressing  to  three  com- 
pound fractures  of  tlie  tliigli,  and  six  of  the  leg,  with  very  satis- 
factory results;  so  much  so  that,  when  I  resumed  my  service  in 
the  New  York  Hospital  in  November  last,  the  dressings  were 
continued,  but  with  some  slight  modifications.  These  were, 
first,  that  it  was  found  that  the  strength  was  insufficient,  active 
bactoric  life  being  at  times  found  under  the  dressings,  and  also 
from  the  fact  that  a  perusal  of  the  large  experience  of  Kummel 
and  .Schode,  of  Hamburg,  showed  that  a  stronger  solution  was 
required,  and  that  it  was  free  from  the  risk  of  toxic  effects,  for, 
in  over  200  cases  presented  by  Kummel,  in  only  2  were  theic 
any  constitutional  symptoms  observed,  and  then  only  a  slight 
salivation.  This  sui'geon  says  of  the  sublimate  dressing,  that 
the  healing  of  wounds  is  accomplished  with  a  cert.dnty  and  uni- 
formity unknown  under  the  strictest  Lister  dressing;  and  in  212 
extensive  wounds  as  recently  treated  by  the  sublimate  solution 
and  peat  dressing  by  Esmarch  and  Neuber,  who  recommend  it 
strongly,  there  was  no  poisoning,  and  only  three  deaths.  In 
the  numl)er  were  30  major  amputations,  32  resections  and  os- 
teotonlie^,  5  herniotomies,  14  cases  of  nerve  stretching,  etc.  In 
only  11  cases  was  the  dressing  changed  more  than  once.  Berg- 
mann,  whoso  experience  with  this  remedy  has  also  been  large, 
also  lauds  it.  My  own  observation  of  the  efficacy  of  the  subli- 
mate dressing  after  I  had  properly  achieved  the  correct  method 
of  using  it  is  but  comparatively  slight,  embracing  four  cases  of 
necrosis  of  the  foot  and  tibia,  one  amputation  at  the  hip  joint, 
one  amputation  of  the  thigh,  one  .amputation  of  the  leg,  one  am- 
putation at  the  knee,  one  amputation  of  the  breast,  two  remov- 
als of  tumors,  one  fixation  of  a  movable  kidney,  one  extensive 
laceration  on  upper  thigh  (death  on  the  twelfth  day  of  sopticaa- 
mia),  one  subdeltoid  bursa,  three  compound  fractures  of  leg 
with  recovery  excepting  the  one  above  noted.  In  two  of  the 
compound  fractures  an  aseptic  condition  was  not  preserved. 
In  one  of  these  the  solution  was  too  weak — 1  in  2,000.  In  the 
other  a  1-400  peat  dressing  was  used,  although  by  error  solu- 
tions of  1-100  wore  several  times  resorted  to.  No  special  local 
effects  were  produced  heyond  in  one  instance  slight  pustulation 
of  the  adjacent  skin.  No  constitutional  effects  were  noticed  in 
any  case. 

Let  mo  hastily  indicate  the  mode  of  employment  of  the 
dressing.  Carbolic-acid  solutions  are  used  by  Neuber,  Kummel, 
and  Bergnianii  for  the  spray  and  for  the  instruments,  and  some- 
times for  washing  out  the  wound.  The  sponges  and  compresses 
are  wet  with  a  solution  of  the  sublimate,  8  grains  to  the  pint 
(solution  No.  1).  Silk,  if  used  for  sutures,  etc.,  is  dipped  for 
tvvo  hours  in  an  80  grain  to  the  pint  solution,  and  tiicu  perma- 
nently kept  in  the  8-grain  solution.  Catgut,  as  used  by  Kummel, 
is  made  by  immersing  it  in  an  80-grain  solution  to  the  pint  for 
twelve  hours,  and  then  is  wound  on  bobbins  and  kept  in  an 
alcohulic  solution  of  20  grains  to  the  pint,  with  one  ounce  and  a 
half  of  glycerine  added.*  The  gauze  is  prepared  by  immersion 
in  a  solution  of  20  grains  to  the  pint  of  alcohol  an:l  one  ounce 
and  a  half  of  glycerine.  Drainage  is  accomplished  by  rubber 
tube  or  by  spun  glass,  twisted  or  plaited.  If  sand  is  used  as  an 
absorbent,  after  being  heated  in  a  crucible,  it  is  mixed  in  the 
proportion  of  one  pound  to  one  drachm  of  sublimate,  dissolved 
in  two  ounces  and  a  half  of  sulphuric  other.  The  sublimated 
sand  is  put  in  bags  of  various  sizes,  from  12  to  40  centimetres 

*  The  catgut  dissolves  too  quickly  in  a  wound;  since  reccnily 
proved  more  satisfaclory.  When  after  the  corrosive  impregnation  hud 
been  secured,  the  gut  was  dipped  for  two  hours  iu  a  1-1,000  chromic 
Hcid,  tbeu  dried,  and  kept  iu  this  sUita  for  luu. 


square,  which  have  previously  been  washed  in  green  soap  and 
soda,  rinsed,  and  finally  dipped  in  the  8  grain  to  the  pint  solution. 
Peat,  saw-dust,  and  other  absorbents  are  also  employed*  accord- 
ing to  the  judgment  of  the  surgeon.  It  has  been  found  in  my 
wards  that  while  pine  saw-dust  has  absorbed  readily,  yet  a  dis- 
agreeable sour  odor  was  often  noticed,  even  when  the  underly- 
ing wounds  were  doing  perfectly  well. 

A  few  words  more  will  complete  these  necessarily  incom- 
plete remarks.  The  experiments  of  Koch  evidently  excited  the 
surgeons  of  Hamburg,  WUrburg,  and  Kiel  to  the  use  of  the 
mercuric  bichloride  as  a  surgical  dressing,  and,  as  the  results  of 
this  able  investigator  have  not  been  very  widely  disseminated 
on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic,  I  beg  to  summarize  them  here. 
After  applying  a  number  of  tests  similar  to  tho.-e  employed  in 
connection  with  a  number  of  so-called  antiseptic  disinfectants 
(a  partial  list  of  which  is  here  appended),  he  found  that  simply 
moistening  the  anthrax  spores  (the  most  resistant  of  all,  it  will 
be  remembered)  in  a  solution  of  1  part  of  corrosive  sublimate 
to  5,000  of  water  destroyed  ihera  thoroughly  and  immediately, 
and  the  destruction  would  equally  happen  if  they  are  immersed 
lor  a  longer  time  in  solutions  as  weak  as  1  to  20,000.  He  then 
says  that  the  sublimate  is  the  only  known  disinfectant  «  hich 
succeeded,  by  a  .single  application  of  a  few  minutes  of  a  solution 
of  sublimiite  of  1  part  to  1,000,  in  destroying  the  most  resistant 
micro-organisms.  lie  also  furnishes  us  with  a  test  as  to  the 
strength  required  in  a  wound  dressing.  There  should  bo  present 
in  a  dressing  an  excess  of  corrosive  sublimate  equal  to  1  part  to 
5,000.  This  will  be  readily  recognized  by  leaving  a  thin  strip 
of  polished  eop()er  for  lialf  an  hour  in  the  dressing.  If  the 
excess  is  present,  an  amalgam  will  show  itself.  This  seldom 
occurs  in  a  1  to  10,000  solution. 

Naturally,  with  so  potent  a  bacteric  arrester,  the  idea  comes 
into  birth.  Can  not  the  internal  administration  of  this  remedy 
bo  utilized  in  germ  diseases?  Koch's  experiments  in  anthracised 
rabbits  by  injecting  sublimate  solutions,  however,  were  nega- 
tive. Sternberg,  estimating  the  blood  in  an  adult  of  one  hun- 
dred and  sixty  pounds  to  be  twenty  pounds,  ascertained  that 
the  quantity  of  corrosive  sublimate  required  to  aflect  this  amount 
of  blood  would  be  3'5  grains.  I  believe  that,  although  one 
grain  per  diem  is  the  maximum  quantity  which  could  be  admin- 
istered for  several  d.ays,  a  cumulative  effect  might  be  produced 
by  its  use  sufficient  to  exert  some  restraiirng  influence  on  the 
development  of  micro-organisms  when  in  the  system. 

Taken  from  Koch  and  Sternberg's  papers,  the  annexed 
tables  give  an  interesting  resume  of  the  germicidal  power  of  a 
number  of  agents,  some  of  which  have  wrongly  been  relied 
upon : 

TABLE  I.     (From  Koch. — "  Mitiheilungcn  aus   dcr  kaiserlichen  Ge- 
sundheitsanito,"  Berlin,  1881.) 
Corrosive  sublimate,  1  per  cent,  in  water,  destroyed 

all  bacteric  life  in If  day. 

Penuangaiiate  of  poiassiuni,  6  per  cen*.,  destroyed 

all  bactei io  lite  in If  day. 

Permanganate  of  potassium,  1  per  cent.,  no  fffect 

at  end  of. 2  days. 

Osmic  acid,  1  percent If  day. 

Turpentine,  oil  of Sf  days. 

Chlorine  water,  fieshly  made 1+  day. 

Bromine,  2  per  cent ,      If    " 

Iodine  water If     " 

Chloride  of  lime Sf  days. 

Chloride  of  iron 6f    " 


*  The  absorbing  power  of  turf  is  80  parts  water;  saw-duit  (pine), 
55  paits;  cedar,  44;  tan,  23;  sand,  14. 
f  Life  dastroyed  totally. 
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Iodine  in  alcohol,  1  per  cont.,  hindered  growth  oulv. 

Arsenic,  1  per  cent 10*  days. 

Sulphurous-acid  water,  very  slightly  efficacious. 

Sulphuric  acid,  1  per  cent.,  growth  hindered  in. . . .    10       " 

Quinine,  1  per  cent 10*    " 

Boric  acid,  5  per  cent.,  practically  unreliable ;  spore 

growth  only  hindered  in 6       " 

Borax,  5  per  cent.,  no  effect  at  end  of. 15       " 

TABLE  II.     (From  Sternberg.— "  Am.  Jour,  of  the  Med.  Sci.,"  April 

1883.) 

Value  of  Germicide. 

Mercuric  bichloride,  1  part  in 20,000 

Potassium  permanganate,  1  part  in 833 

Iodine,  1  part  in 500 

Creosote,  1  part  in 200 

Sulphuric  acid,  1  part  in 200 

Carbolic  acid,  1  part  in 100 

Hydrochloric  aciil,  1  part  in 100 

Zinc  chloride,  1  part  in 50 

Tincture  of  chloride  of  iron,  1  part  in 25 

Salicylic  acid  dissolved  by  sodium  borate,  1  part  in.. .  25 

Boric  acid,  no  value. 

Sodium  borate,  sat.  sol.,  no  value. 

Sodium  hyposulphite,  no  value. 

Dr.  Gerstee  said  he  had  used  hgature.s  prepared  after 
Kocher's  method,  hy  the  use  of  oil  of  juniper,  ahnost  exclusively 
since  September,  1882,  and  in  not  a  single  case  had  suppuration 
undoubtedly  been  caused  by  the  ligatures.  So  far  as  manipula- 
tion of  the  material  so  prepared  was  concerned,  it  was  very 
agreeable  to  handle.  It  was  hard  and  firm,  especially  if  it  had 
been  kept  for  some  time  in  ninety-five  per  cent,  of  alcohol,  which 
apparently  had  the  effect  of  toughening  the  suhstance ;  it  tied 
very  nicely,  and  was  not  absorbed  too  soon.  He  bad  used  it  for 
ligating  the  large  vessels,  and  with  excellent  results.  As  a  su- 
ture it  answered  very  well,  and  lasted  longer  than  the  carbo- 
lized  suture  of  Lister. 

He  had  also  employed  Bruns's  gauze  in  the  German  Hos- 
pital, the  Mt.  Sinai  Hospital,  the  German  Dispensary,  and  in 
private  practice.  The  original  method  of  preparation  by  the 
use  of  alcohol  as  a  solvent  made  the  material  very  expensive, 
and,  with  the  co-operation  of  the  druggist,  he  finally  succeeded 
in  finding  an  excellent  solvent  in  benzin,  which,  during  the 
last  four  years,  he  had  been  using  exclusively.  Contrary  to 
what  was  at  first  suspected  might  occur,  the  benzin  had  not 
aflected  the  skin  unfavorably,  and  the  cost  of  the  gauze  pre- 
pared in  this  way  was  very  considerably  less. 

Dr.  Weir  remarked  tliat  he  had  made  experiments  four  years 
ago  with  benzin  as  a  solvent,  and  had  found,  in  corroboration 
of  the  statement  made  to  him  by  Dr.  Squibb,  that  the  evapora- 
tion of  this  sulvent  was  so  rapid  that  it  carried  oft'  with  it  an 
undue  amount  of  carbolic  acid  Ijeld  in  solution.  Therefore,  the 
gauze  and  jute  prepared  with  benzin  very  rapidly  deteriorated, 
and  it  gradually  fell  into  disuse  in  the  New  York  Hospital  and 
other  institutions  where  it  had  been  employed. 


NEW   YORK  OBSTETRICAL  SOCIETY. 

A  STATED  meeting  was  held  March  6,  1883,  Dr.  C.  C.  Lee, 
President,  in  the  chair. 

The  minutes  of  the  previous  meeting  were  read  by  the  sec- 
ret:iry  and  approved. 

Combination  of  Hard  and  Soft  Rubber  Pessart. — Dr.  .J.  B. 
Hunter  presented  the  instrument,  which  consi-ited  of  an  upper 
soft  rubber  bow  attached  to  tlie  lower  portion,  which  was  made 
of  hard  rubber,  thus  combining  the  advantages  of  elasticity  in 
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the  former  with  the  innoxious  qualities  of  the  latter.  Hard  and 
soft  rubber  could  now  be  welded  perfectly. 

Plaster-of-Paeis  Pessary. — Dr.  B.  F.  Dawson  stated  that 
he  wished  to  record  that  he  had  made  use  of  plaster  of  Pari.'!, 
molded  within  the  vagina,  with  the  most  decided  success,  in  two 
cases  of  displacement  of  the  uterus.  The  first  case  was  that  of 
a  woman  suffering  from  anteversion  and  a  very  aggravated  pro- 
lapse of  the  left  ovary.  She  was  placed  in  the  knee-chest  pos- 
ture, and  pledgets  of  absorbent  cotton,  each  with  a  string  at- 
tached, soaked  in  a  mixture  of  plaster  of  Paris  and  water  of 
about  the  consistence  of  gum  and  partially  squeezed  out,  were 
placed  in  the  posterior  fornix  of  the  vagina  and  around  the  va- 
ginal portion  of  the  cervix,  and  held  in  position.  The  vagina 
was  then  cleaned  out,  in  a  few  moments  the  cast  had  hardened, 
and  the  patient  went  away  with  instructions  to  withdraw  the 
instrument  should  it  cause  pain.  When  she  came  back  at  the 
end  of  three  days  she  said  she  had  experienced  great  relief.  On 
removing  the  plaster  pessary,  the  mucous  membrane  with  which 
it  had  come  in  contact,  instead  of  being  irritated,  as  one  might 
have  expected,  was  found  to  have  been  benefited  by  its  pres- 
ence; it  was  firmer  and  less  irritable  tlian  before,  and  the  pro- 
lapsed ovary  had  evidently  been  sustained.  The  second  case 
was  one  of  retroflexion,  in  which  the  pessary  acted  not  only  as 
a  harmless  agent,  but  seemed  to  give  all  the  uterine  support  de- 
sired. The  instruments  were  removed,  placed  in  fire  to  bum 
out  the  cotton,  and  dipped  into  wax  or  paraffin  for  the  purpose 
of  making  them  impervious  to  the  secretions  and  to  render  them 
more  durable.  This  method  of  supporting  the  uterus  com- 
mended itself  for  the  facility  with  which  it  could  be  applied,  for 
cheapness,  and  for  accuracy  of  adaptation. 

Double  Ovariotomy,  with  Firm  Adhesions  to  the  TJte- 
EDS. — Dr.  Hunter  operated  on  a  girl  on  the  5th  of  February  for 
what  was  supposed,  by  himself  and  others  who  examined  the 
patient  with  him,  to  be  a  single  ovarian  cyst,  but,  upon  cutting 
through  the  abdominal  walls,  the  tumor  was  found  to  be  double, 
and  firmly  attached  to  the  uterus,  which  lay  in  front  of  it.  The 
contained  fluid  had  the  appearance  of  decomposed  blood,  but 
was  not  offensive.  Some  escaped  into  the  peritoneal  cavity,  but 
was  washed  out,  and  the  patient  made  a  perfect  recovery  after 
a  sharp  attack  of  peritonitis.  The  pedicle  was  cauterized  with 
the  hot  iron.  Dr.  Hunter  also  referred  to  a  case,  operated  upon 
on  the  24th  of  February,  in  which  the  tumor,  which  was  sinjile, 
was  firmly  attached  to  the  uterus.  The  patient  made  a  good  re- 
covery. 

In  corroboration  of  Dr.  Hunter's  remarks  on  the  value  of 
the  hot-iron  cautery  applied  to  the  broad  pedicle,  the  President 
referred  to  a  case  in  which  neglect  to  use  it  was  probably  the 
cause  of  the  patient's  death.  Early  in  October  last  he  oper- 
ated in  a  case  in  which  the  cyst  had  formed  such  close  adhesions 
to  the  intestines  and  pelvic  organs  that  its  detacliment  was  un- 
avoidably attended  by  a  large  amount  of  oozing.  After  a 
double  ligature  was  applied  to  the  base  of  the  cyst,  the  ab- 
dominal cavity  was  sponged  out  thoroughly,  but  within  three 
days  afterward  the  patient  manifested  symptoms  of  septic  peri- 
tonitis, and  it  was  decided  to  open  the  wound  and  remove  any 
fluid  that  might  have  been  the  source  of  poisoning;  none,  how- 
ever, was  found.  The  patient  died  of  peritonitis  ;  but  probably, 
bad  all  oozing  been  checked  in  the  first  place  by  the  application 
of  the  hot-iron  cautery,  tlie  fatal  result  might  have  been  avoided. 

Dr.  Hunter  remarked  that  a  case  was  reported  by  Dr.  Mc- 
Farland  in  the  last  number  of  the  "  Canadian  Practitioner  "  in 
which  a  tumor  firmly  attached  to  the  uterus  was  torn  off,  caus- 
sing  a  good  deal  of  haemorrhage,  which,  however,  was  checked 
by  the  hot  iron,  and  the  patient  recovered.  Dr.  Hunter  consid- 
ered this  the  best  way  of  checking  hiemorrhage  from  wounds 
of  the  uterus  in  such  operations. 
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The  Pbesident  remarked  that  many  years  ago,  before  ovari- 
otomy was  extensively  pel-formed  in  London,  Dr.  Baker  Brown 
was  in  the  habit  of  making  nse  of  the  hot-iron  cautery  in  all 
cases,  whatever  other  means  might  be  resorted  to  for  checking 
hismorrhage.  Since  his  time  an  earnest  advocate  of  the  method 
was  Keith,  of  Edinburgh.  The  President  thought  that,  if  it  were 
more  commonly  employed  by  ovariotomists  in  this  country,  the 
percentage  of  recoveries  would  be  greater.  He  had  never 
known  a  case  of  recovery  from  laparotomy  in  which  the  persul- 
phate of  iron  had  been  used  as  a  hsBmostatic. 

Dr.  Dawson  had  used  the  heat  cautery  in  a  large  numlier  oi 
operations  of  various  kinds  with  very  favoral)lo  results,  and  he 
thought  one  advantage  which  it  possessed  over  other  caustics 
was  the  fact  that  the  vitality  of  the  deeper  tissues  was  not  af- 
fected, and  that  the  superficial  charred  surface  was  compara- 
tively inno.xious. 

Dr.  U.  J.  CJAKiiiuuES  remarked  that  Keith  used  the  actual 
cautery  alone,  without  the  application  of  a  ligature. 

Dr.  (larrigues  reported  in  writing  a  case  of  labor  in  which 
the  head,  hand,  foot,  and  cord  presented.  [It  will  be  given  in  a 
future  number  of  the  journal.] 

Dr.  W.  R.  (iii.i.KTTE  renuirked  that  he  saw  nothing  special 
to  discuss  or  dispute  in  the  paper  presented  by  Dr.  Garrigues. 
The  position  of  the  foetus  was  not  a  uni<iue  one,  and  the 
method  for  its  delivery  was  that  which  had  been  for  years  rec- 
ommended, and  which  experience  was  daily  showing  to  be 
the  only  proper  method  for  relieving  such  cases.  The  prac- 
tical point  in  the  doctor's  jiaper  seemed  to  be  a  forcible  reitera- 
tion of  tlio  statement  that  it  is  always  better  to  make  traction 
upon  the  foot  most  distant  in  version.  By  taking  this  foot, 
the  child  is  made  to  describe  the  largest  possible  arc  of  a  circle, 
and  the  danger  of  wedging  when  the  near  foot  is  taken  is  tlior- 
oughly  obviated.  This  is  the  secret  art  in  easy,  successful 
version  cases ;  and,  if  all  obstetricians  would  take  the  time  in 
version  to  seek  for  the  foot  farthest  away,  they  would  have  less 
difficulty  in  version,  ami  the  dangers  laid  down  by  the  old  au- 
thorities in  accomplishing  version  would  be  entirely  obviated. 
Dr.  Garrigues's  case  reminded  the  speaker  of  one,  which  he  once 
saw  in  consultation  some  years  since,  where  three  medical  gen- 
tlemen had  been  endeavoring  to  deliver  a  woman  for  hours, 
without  success.  The  neck,  right  foot,  right  arm,  and  cord 
were  presenting.  The  physicians  in  attendance  had  succeeded 
only  in  rupturing  the  perinieura  and  tearing  the  urethra, 
which  hung  in  a  mass  beneath  the  pubes,  resembling  the  cli- 
toris, and  otherwise  inflicting  injuries  which  afterward  re- 
sulted in  her  death.  They  had  made  this  same  fatal  mistake, 
and  had  been  pulling  down  upon  the  near  foot  un'il  they  had 
so  complicated  the  presentation  that  it  seemed  utterly  impos- 
sible for  them  to  deliver.  They  looked  upon  the  case  as  one  of 
monstrosity,  and  were  certain  that  this  was  the  condition  which 
would  be  found.  Examination  proved  that  there  was  no  mon- 
strosity, but  that  simply  the  right  shoulder  had  originally  pre- 
sented ;  and,  in  their  attempt  to  deliver,  they  had  seized  the 
right  foot  and  so  changed  the  presenting  part,  and  finally  left 
it  with  the  conditions  as  related  above — namely,  the  neck,  arm, 
right  foot,  and  cord  within  reach  of  the  examiner.  By  simply 
replacing  the  right  arm,  and  seizing  the  opposite  foot,  delivery 
was  accomplished  without  ditlieulty. 

Simpson  was  the  first  one  to  lay  down  this  rule  in  vereion ; 
and  since  that  time  it  had  been  the  practice  with  most  obstet- 
ricians. The  philosophy  of  the  mechanism  of  version  per- 
formed after  this  method  had  been  very  accurately  and  vividly 
portrayed  in  Barnes's  work  on  "Obstetric  Operations." 

With  regard  to  the  further  point  in  the  doctor's  paper  re- 
garding the  indications  for  the  use  of  the  forceps  in  such  eases, 
he  did  not  think  any  positive  rules  could  be  laid  down.     One 


must  be  governed  by  the  circumstances  altending  each  individual 
case.  He  believed  that,  where  the  os  was  dilated,  version  was 
fully  as  safe  as,  and  even  safer  than,  the  use  of  the  forceps.  The 
older  writers  had  laid  too  much  on  stress  up  the  dangers  of 
version.  In  the  case  of  a  decomposing  fa-tus,  he  certainly  would 
hesitate  to  perform  cephalotripsy  until  all  other  means  of  de- 
livery had  been  tried  atid  proved  ineffectual. 

The  President  believed  that  the  dangers  which  attended 
version  as  pictured  by  the  older  authors  must  have  been  largely 
due  to  unhygienic  conditions,  for  at  the  present  day  the  pro- 
cedure certainly  was  not  followed  by  any  such  bad  results  as 
we  had  been  taught  to  anticipate.  He  hirasolf  had  never  known 
it  to  excite  metritis  or  endometritis. 

Henut  J.  Gakrigues,  M.  D., 

B.  F.  Dawso.v,  M.  D., 

Frank  P.  Foster,  M.  D.,  ex-offieio. 

Committee  on  Publication. 


MEDICAL    SOCIETY    OF    THE    STATE    OF   PENNSYL- 
VANIA. 

The  thirty-fourth  annual  meeting  was  held  at  Norristown 
on  Wednesday,  Thursday,  and  Friday,  May  9,  10,  and  11,  1«83, 
Dr.  William  Varian,  of  Titusville,  President,  in  the  chair. 

After  an  opening  prayer  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Weddell,  of  Trin- 
ity Lutheran  Church,  the  roll  of  delegates  was  called  by  the 
secretary,  Dr.  William  H.  ATKi>fsoN,  of  Philadelphia.  Dr. 
Hiram  Coksox,  chairman  of  the  Committee  of  Arrangements, 
gave  an  address  of  welcome,  alluding  to  historical  matters  con- 
nccteil  with  Norristown  and  neighboring  places.  A  report  by 
the  delegates  to  the  American  Medical  Association  was  then 
read.  The  corresponding  secretary,  Dr.  John  G.  Lee,  of  Phila- 
delphia, road  a  communication  from  the  Chester  County  Medi- 
cal Society,  setting  forth  a  plan  for  the  preliminary  examination 
of  persons  about  to  begin  the  study  of  medicine.  The  report 
was  referred  to  a  special  committee.  The  treasurer.  Dr.  Benja- 
min Lee,  of  Philadelphia,  mentioned  the  unsatisfactory  provision 
made  for  storing  the  society's  library,  and  moved  the  appoint- 
ment of  a  committee,  with  power,  to  provide  suitable  rooms  for 
library  purposes  in  Philadelphia.  Action  on  the  motion  was 
postponed. 

The  State  Board  of  Health  Bill. — Dr.  Benjamin  Lee, 
chairman  of  a  committee  charged  with  the  matter  of  |)romoting 
legislation  to  establish  a  State  Board  of  Health,  reported  that 
the  committee  had  taken  pains  that  the  bill  presented  to  the 
t)resent  Legislature  should  be  as  free  as  possible  from  all  objec- 
tionable features.  It  was  made  as  brief  as  w;is  consistent ;  its 
provisions  were  general  rather  than  specific,  and  the  amount  of 
expenditures  which  it  proposed  was  ridiculously  small  in  com- 
parison with  the  ends  to  be  attained.  The  bill  was  introduced 
into  both  branches  of  the  Legislature,  and  the  committee  held 
personal  interviews  with  several  members  of  the  Senate  and 
House  of  Representatives.  They  represented  the  advant:ige  of 
the  measure  to  the  Commonwealth,  and  did  everything  in  their 
power  to  have  it  passed.  It  was  rapidly  making  friends  in  both 
houses  when  an  amendment  was  offered  proposing  to  recognize 
by  name  and  to  make  it  obligatory  on  the  Governor  to  appoint 
upon  the  board  the  adherents  of  an  exclusive  dogma  in  medi- 
cine. This  was  met  with  opposition  by  the  medical  members  of 
the  Legislature,  and  the  bill,  after  being  subjected  to  a  number 
of  amendments,  was  finally  hist.  No  previous  bill  on  this  sub- 
ject had  received  so  much  attention,  or  had  been  so  discussed. 
The  committee  felt  confident  that  the  seed  thus  sown  would 
eventually  bear  fruit.  The  report  was  closed  by  an  appejil  to 
the  members  of  the  society  and  of  the  editorial  fraternity  to 
urge  the  necessity  of  a  central  sanitary  supervision  in  the  State, 
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and  the  saving  of  Lealth,  life,  and  wealtli  which  would  be  ef- 
fected by  it.  If  this  was  done,  tliere  could  be  no  reasonable 
doubt  that  success  would  crown  the  long-continued  efforts  of 
the  society.  The  report  was  received  and  the  committee  was 
discharged. 

Ethical  Resolutions. — On  motion  of  Dr.  Henky  H.  Smith, 
of  Philadelphia,  the  following  resolutions  were  adopted  unani- 
mously : 

Resolved,  That  the  State  Medical  Society  of  Pennsylvania  re- 
affirm its  approval  of  and  adhesion  to  the  code  of  ethics  adopted 
by  the  American  Medical  Association. 

Resolved,  Thai  organized  opposition,  by  local  societies  or  by 
individual  members,  to  the  code  approved  by  ihe  medical  pro- 
fession of  the  United  States  is  rebellion  against  the  constituted 
authorities,  and  should  be  so  treated. 

Resolved,  That  the  secretary  be  instructed  to  forward  a  copy 
of  these  resolutions  to  the  Committee  of  Arrangements  at  Cleve- 
land, for  presentation  to  the  Association. 

Weiteks"  Ckamp. — Dr.  Benjamin  Lee  made  some  remarks 
on  the  affection  known  by  this  name,  insisting  that  a  distinction 
should  be  made  between  the  spastic  and  the  paretic  forms  of  the 
disease.  He  showed  certain  mechanical  devices  for  the  relief  of 
the  affection,  one  of  which  consisted  of  a  ball  to  be  held  in  the 
hand,  and  another  of  the  bracelet  devised  by  Von  Nussbaum,  to 
either  of  wliich  the  pen  was  to  be  attached.  The  latter  was 
especially  suited  to  oases  of  the  cramp-like  form  of  the  affection, 
since  its  action  was  to  call  the  extensor  muscles  into  play,  those 
being  the  muscles  really  at  fault,  according  to  Von  Nussbaum. 

TiiE  Ddration  of  Vaccinal  Protection,  and  tue  Efficacy 
OF  Revacoination. — Dr.  William  M.  Welch,  of  Philadelphia, 
read  a  paper  on  this  subject,  in  which,  after  reviewing  some  of 
the  early  tlieories  as  to  the  nature  ot  vaccinia,  remarking  upon 
their  fallaciousness,  as  well  as  upon  that  of  the  implicit  trust 
that  was  formerly  placed  in  vaccination  as  a  complete  protective 
against  small-pox,  he  demonstrated  the  perfect  trustworthiness 
of  revaccinatiim  as  a  supplementary  measure.  Facts  were  pre- 
sented, drawn  largely  from  the  speaker's  long  connection  with 
a  small-pox  hos[)ital,  that  told  materially  against  Mr.  Marson's 
doctrine  of  the  relation  of  protection  to  the  number  of  inser- 
tions made  in  primary  v.acoination.  The  snoner  we  ceased  to 
rely  on  a  multiplicity  of  insertions,  the  better;  the  only  safe- 
guard was  in  repeating  the  operation  after  an  interval,  especially 
during  adolescence.  During  all  the  twelve  years  of  Dr.  Welch's 
connei'tion  with  the  Municipal  Hospital,  he  had  never  observed 
a  fatal  case  of  small-pox  in  a  person  who  had  been  properly  re- 
vaccinateil.  However,  the  more  typical  the  original  vaccina- 
tion, and  in  particular  the  t-lower  its  course,  the  more  lasting 
was  the  protection  afforded.  Hence,  the  use  of  animal  vaccine, 
or  of  humanized  lymph  of  early  removes,  was  to  be  preferred, 
because,  as  was  well  known,  tlie  vaccinal  lesion  prcdnced  by  it 
was  slower  and  more  thorough  in  its  development  than  the  le- 
sion that  followed  the  employment  of  a  long  humanized  stock. 
Nevertheless,  since  ample  temporary  protection  was  afforded  by 
a  vaccinal  lesion  that  passed  through  its  evolution  rapidly,  the 
latter  was  to  be  preferred  in  cases  of  actual  exposure,  when  it 
was  an  object  to  anticipate  the  development  of  variola,  and  thus 
prevent  it. 

The  Addcess  in  Medicine. — Dr.  James  Tyson,  of  Phila- 
delphia, then  gave  the  Address  in  Medicine,  on  Malarial  H^ma- 
TUEiA.  After  giving  a  well-digested  resume  of  our  knowledge 
of  the  pathology  of  the  affection,  Dr.  Tyson  stated  that  in  the 
ordinary  form  of  the  disease  he  preferred  the  simple  quinme 
treatment  as  a  rule,  reserving  the  use  of  mercurials  as  an  adju- 
vant until  it  was  shown  in  any  individual  case  that  quiinne 
alone  was  not  sufficient.  Arsenic,  alone  or  with  iron,  he  had 
not  found  to  be  of  any  decided  advantage  in  cases  that  had  re- 


sisted the  use  of  quinine  and  mercury  ;  nor  had  he  been  able  to 
accomplish  much  more  with  ergot.  Benefit  was  to  be  ex- 
pected from  the  use  of  many  of  the  natural  astringent  mineral 
waters,  notably  those  containitig  iron  and  alum.  Of  late  years, 
a  malignant  form  of  malarial  hajmaturia  seemed  to  have  been 
more  [irevalent  than  before  in  the  Southern  States.  It  some- 
times came  on  suddenly,  with  grave  icteroid  symptoms,  adyna- 
mia, and  coma.  In  the  pathology,  however,  ana;mia  of  the 
viscera  was  dominant,  rather  than  congestion  ;  the  jaundice 
was  hsematogenetic;  and  the  urinary  manifestation  was  a  true 
hfemoglohinuria  or  haematinuria,  following  on  the  disintegration 
of  the  blood  corpuscles.  In  this  form,  too,  quinine  must  be 
relied  on  to  break  the  paroxysm,  and  it  might  be  given  hypo- 
dermically.  Free  stimulation  was  also  necessary,  but  the  use 
of  large  doses  of  turpentine  did  not  seem  very  rational. 

Notes  in  Obsteteics. — I>r.  R.  L.  Sibbett,  of  Carlisle,  read 
a  communication,  largely  of  a  statistical  and  analytical  nature, 
embracing  his  personal  experience  in  the  practice  of  obstetrics. 
In  a  case  of  difficult  breech  presentation,  after  decapitating,  he 
was  obliged  to  resort  to  the  use  of  an  implement  made  for  the 
occasion  by  a  blacksmith,  in  order  to  extract  tlie  head.  In  one 
case  of  precipitate  labor,  inversion  of  the  uterus  took  place. 

The  Artificial  Feeding  of  Infants. — Dr.  Haon  Hamil- 
ton, of  llarrisburg,  read  a  paper  on  this  subject,  in  which  he 
recommended  a  mixture  of  fresh  cow's  milk,  alkalinized  with 
bicarbonate  of  sodium,  and  cream — the  latter  in  the  proportion 
of  one  eighth  or  one  quarter. 

LnNATic  Asylums  in  their  Relations  to  the  Community. 
— Dr.  R.  N.  Chase,  of  the  Norristown  Asylum,  in  a  paper  on 
this  subject,  spoke  forcibly  of  the  improbability  of  truth  in  the 
sensational  charges  often  made  against  asylum  officials  of  retain- 
ing sane  persons  in  custody.  Individual  cases  were  referred  to 
in  which  the  charges  had  proved  utterly  unfounded.  There 
was,  however,  one  great  disadvantage  consequent  upon  the 
cure  of  the  insane :  restored  to  reason  and  to  marital  relations, 
a  person  that  had  been  insane  was  prone  to  hand  the  taint  down 
to  offspring  that  would  have  had  no  existence  had  this  restora- 
tion not  been  effected. 

In  the  discussion  on  this  paper,  several  gentlemen  testified 
that  tlie  American  Association  for  the  Protection  of  the  Insane 
had  no  disposition  to  attach  undue  weight  to  such  charges  as 
Dr.  Chase  had  spoken  of,  and  one  gentleman  spoke  from  per- 
sonal knowledge  of  the  groundlessness  of  the  charges  in  the 
Dixmont  case.  Others  thought  that,  for  reasons  not  connected 
with  any  discreditable  motive  on  the  part  of  asylum  authorities, 
patients  were  detained  in  many  instances  long  after  a  period 
when  they  would  be  better  off  at  their  homes.  One  speaker 
called  attention  to  the  frequency  with  which  alcohcilic  poison- 
ing was  mistaken  for  incipient  insanity,  the  individual  being 
consequently  s(;nt  to  an  asylum,  where  his  name  went  to  swell 
the  figures  of  lunacy  statistics,  thus  helping  to  lend  prominence 
to  the  alleged  increase  of  insanity. 

Simple  Methods  of  Treating  Club-Foot. — Dr.  De  Forest 
Willard,  of  Pliiladelphia,  read  a  paper  in  which  he  dwelt  par- 
ticularly on  the  necessity  and  the  efficiency  of  simple  meai'ures 
employed  immediately  after  birth  in  cases  of  congenital  club- 
foot. Manual  manipulation,  frequently  repeated,  was  especially 
recommended.  This  should  be  attended  to  by  the  nurse.  The 
use  of  adhesive  plaster,  various  adaptable  splint  materials,  im- 
movable bandages,  and  elastic  traction,  would  often  result  in 
doing  aw.ay  with  the  need  of  operative  interference  at  a  later 
period  ;  at  all  events,  the  aggravation  of  the  deformity  would 
be  prevented  to  a  great  degree,  pending  the  proper  time  for 
such  interference. 

The  President's  Address. — At  the  evening"  session,  the 
doors  having  been  thrown  open  to  the  public,  the  President, 
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Dr.  William  Varian,  of  Titusville,  gave  the  annual  address. 
After  sketching  the  organization  and  early  career  of  the  society, 
and  drawing  attention  to  its  services  in  promoting  legislation 
relative  to  sanitary  measures,  he  spoke  of  one  work  it  had  yet 
to  do  in  that  direction — to  secure  the  establishment  of  a  State 
board  of  health.  He  regarded  the  disposal  of  the  dead  by  cre- 
mation as  in  every  way  the  most  appropriate  and  hygienic 
method.  The  subject  of  inebriate  asylums  was  then  touched 
upon,  stress  being  laid  on  the  insufficient  length  of  time  during 
which  the  patients  wore  often  kept  under  watch.  State  supervi- 
sion was  urged  in  the  matter  of  the  production  of  vaccine  virus. 
The  speaker's  own  preference  was  for  humanized  vaccine,  after 
several  years'  trial  of  animal  virus.  He  recommended  that  State 
medicine  and  hygiene  should  form  a  part  of  the  regular  cur- 
riculum in  medical  colleges,  lie  then  called  upon  the  society  to 
repeat  its  former  expressions  of  disapproval  of  the  action  of 
the  Medical  Society  of  the  State  of  New  York  in  reaffirming  its 
renunciation  of  the  code  of  ethics  of  the  American  Medical 
A.ssooiation,  denouncing  that  action  as  unjustifiable  and  revolu- 
tionary. 

TiiK  Nominating  Committek. — At  the  second  day's  session, 
after  a  prayer  by  the  Kev.  Mr.  Kieffer,  of  the  Reformed 
Church,  the  announcement  of  the  members  of  the  Nominating 
Committee  from  the  different  counties  was  made,  as  follows: 
Adams,  A.  S.  Knohl;  Alleghany,  T.  G.  Gelleser;  Armstrong, 
K.  L.  McCurdy ;  Blair,  W.  R.  Finley  ;  Bradford,  E.  P.  Allen ; 
Buck,  Joseph  Foulke;  Cambria,  M.  J.  Donnelly  ;  Centre,  Philip 
S.  Fisher;  Chester,  Edward  Jackson;  Clearfield,  S.  C.  Stewart; 
Columbia,  L.  B.  Kline  ;  Crawford,  G.  O.  Moody  ;  Cumberland, 
R.  L.  Sibbett;  Dauphin,  Hugh  Hamilton;  Delaware,  I.  N.  Cur- 
lin  ;  Erie,  J.  L.  Stewart ;  Fayette,  Ellis  Phillips ;  Franklin,  John 
Montgomery;  Huntington,  A.  B.  Brumbore;  Indiana,  U.  B.  Eus- 
ley;  Jefl'erson,  U.  B.  Gibson  ;  Lancaster,  J.  A.  E.  Reed  ;  Lacka- 
wanna, J.  U.  Gibbs;  Luzerne,  Louis  Taylor;  Lycoming,  John 
W.  Young;  Mifflin,  A.  Rothrock ;  Montour,  S.  S.  Schultz; 
Northampton,  0.  M<'Intyre,  Jr.;  Philadelphia,  W.  G.  Porter; 
Schuylkill,  J.  S.  Callan;  Snyder,  J.  F.  Kalmwell;  Venango,  S. 
Gustine  Siiowden ;  Warren,  F.  A.  Slingart ;  Westmoreland,  J.  A. 
Fulton  ;  York,  U.  S.  Roland. 

TuE  AuDRF.88  IN  SuRGEKY. — This  was  read  by  Dr.  A.  Craig, 
of  Columbia.  The  treatment  of  injuries,  especially  of  fractures, 
formed  a  prominent  topic  of  remark. 

The  TREATiMENT  OF  SoAui.ET  Fever. — Dr.  E.  0.  Bardwei.i,, 
of  Emporium,  read  a  paper  in  which  he  stated  his  belief  in  tlie 
inadequacy  of  quinine  as  an  antipyretic,  and  his  preference  for 
packing  the  patient. 

Deformity  after  Pott's  Fracture. — Dr.  E.  A.  Wood,  ot 
Pittsburg,  called  attention  to  the  mechanism  by  which  a  spread- 
ing of  the  malleoli  apart,  with  consequent  evcrsion  of  the  foot 
simulating  valgus,  was  sometimes  witnessed  in  cases  of  injury 
at  the  ankle  in  which,  with  rcore  or  less  fracturing  of  the  lower 
end  of  the  tibia  or  of  the  fibula,  the  prominent  feature  at  the 
time  was  the  outward  dislocation  of  the  foot.  When  repair  ap- 
peared to  be  complete,  the  contour  of  the  ankle  might  at  first 
be  all  that  could  be  desired,  but  walking  was  apt  to  induce  the 
deformity  alluded  to,  by  forcing  the  astragalus  against  the  outer 
malleolus. 

Tyi'iiutis  and  Peritypiiutis. — Dr.  William  Pepper,  of 
Philadelphia,  read  an  important  paper  on  this  subject,  dealing 
with  it  from  a  clinical  standpoint,  and  insisting  particularly 
upon  careful  treatment  during  convalescence. 

The  TuoRonoii  Removal  of  Cancer  of  the  Breast.— Dr. 
Samuel  W.  Gross,  of  Philadelphia,  read  a  jjapor  in  which  he 
recommended  that  the  whole  breast  should  bo  removed,  to- 
gether with  its  integument,  the  fascia  covering  the  pectoral 
muscle,  and  any  enlarged  glands  that  might  be  found  in  the  ax- 


illa, even  in  cases  where  the  growth  was  very  small,  and  where 
the  skin  seemed  quite  sound.  To  this  radical  method  of  re- 
moval the  speaker  attributed  his  success  in  preventing  a  recur- 
rence of  the  disease.  Several  patients  were  shown  on  whom 
he  had  done  the  operation,  and  the  healthy  state  of  the  cica- 
trices was  demonstrated. 

TnE  Tbeat.ment  of  Purulent  Pleural  Effusions. — Dr. 
James  C.  Wilson,  of  Philadelphia,  referred  to  the  joints  in  the 
diagnosis  of  empyema,  and  expressed  his  conviction  that  re- 
peated aspiration,  while  it  was  often  successful  with  children, 
could  not  be  depended  upon  in  the  case  of  an  adult.  It  was 
necessary  to  establish  a  fistulous  opening ;  a  spontaneous  open- 
ing, either  outwardly  or  into  a  bronchial  tube,  wouhl  not  an- 
swer. It  was  best,  on  account  of  the  dyspnrca,  not  to  adminis- 
ter an  ariiesthetic  at  the  time  of  the  operation,  but  to  trust  to 
local  anassthesia  by  freezing  the  skin. 

TnE  Medical  Service  of  Lunatic  Hospitals. — In  a  well- 
considered  i)aper  on  this  subject.  Dr.  Charles  K.  Mills,  of  Phila- 
delphia, urged  the  necessity  of  a  more  ample  provision  of  fa- 
cilities of  a  purely  medical  sort  in  the  management  of  asylums, 
such  as  an  increase  in  the  force  of  the  resident  staff,  the  estab- 
lishment of  boards  of  consuliing  alienists,  and  the  appointment 
of  a  pathologist  at  each  institution. 

Vivisection. — A  communication  was  read  from  the  American 
Anti-vivisection  Society,  asking  attention  to  the  matter  of  vivi- 
section.   It  was  referred  to  a  committee,  to  report  next  year. 

Provision  for  Anatomical  Study.  —  A  resolution  was 
adopted  urging  the  Legislature  of  the  State  to  pass  the  amended 
anatomy  bill,  now  before  the  House  of  Representatives. 

The  Army  Medical  Museum  and  Library. — On  motion  of 
Dr.  Samuel  D.  Gross,  of  Philadelphia,  a  resolution  was  passed 
asking  Congress  to  provide  a  suitable  firejiroof  building  in  Wash- 
ington for  the  Army  Medical  Museum  and  the  Library  of  the 
Surgeon-General's  Office. 

Officers  for  the  Ensuing  Year. — The  Nominating  Com- 
mittee reported  the  following  list  of  officers  for  the  coming 
year:  President,  Dr.  Henry  H.  Smith,  of  Philadelphia;  Vice- 
Presidents,  Drs.  Ellis  Phillips,  of  New  Haven  ;  H.  B.  Vannal- 
zah,  of  Clearfield  ;  J.  M.  Kerr,  of  York  ;  S.  S.  Shultz,  of  Dan- 
ville; Permanent  Secretary,  Dr.  William  B.  Atkinson,  of  Phila- 
delphia; Recording  Secretary,  Dr.  Morris  S.  French,  of  Phila- 
delphia; Corresponding  Secretary,  Dr.  John  G.  Lee,  of  Phila- 
delphia; Treasurer,  Dr.  Benjamin  Lee,  of  Philadelphia ;  addi- 
tional members  of  the  Committee  on  Publication,  Drs.  Hugh 
Hamilton,  of  Ilarrisburg;  James  Tyson  and  C.  S.  Turnbull,  of 
Philadelphia;  Judicial  Council,  Drs.  A.  Rothrock,  of  McVey- 
town  ;  G.  O.  Moody,  of  Titusville ;  William  Pepper,  of  Phila- 
delphia. 

An  .\ddress  in  Ophthalmology. — At  the  morning  session 
of  the  third  day.  Dr.  Edward  J.  Jackson,  of  West  Chester,  in- 
troduced the  following: 

/i'Mo?r«?,  That  at  each  annual  meeting  the  president  appoint 
one  member  to  deliver,  at  the  next  yearly  meeting,  an  address 
on  ophthalmology  and  its  relation  to  general  medicine. 

Dr.  W.  S.  Little,  of  Philadelphia,  moved  to  amend  by  add- 
ing otology  and  laryngology.  After  considerable  discussion,  the 
regular  order  of  the  day  was  demanded.  The  demand  having 
been  sustained,  Dr.  Jackson's  resolution  was  laid  over  for  the 
time  being,  but  was  subsequently  passed. 

The  Address  in  Psychiatry. — Dr.  John  Curwen,  of  War- 
ren, delivered  the  address  in  psycliological  medicine.  It  was  an 
interesting  paper,  dealing  largely  with  the  cetiology  of  insanity 
and  of  nervous  diseases  in  general,  their  increasing  prevalence 
and  intractability,  and  the  hygienic  measures  best  suited  to  di- 
minish the  frequency  of  their  transmission  from  generatioD  to 
gencratioD. 
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The  address  was  followed  by  a  number  of  voluntary  papers. 
For  lack  of  space,  we  can  only  mention  their  titles,  as  follows  : 
"The  Diagnosis,  Prognosis,  and  Treatment  of  Mitral  Constric- 
tion," by  Dr.  .J.  T.  Eskridge,  of  Philadelphia  ;  "  Lithaemia,"  by 
Dr.  James  B.  Walker,  of  Philadelphia  ;  and  "  Clinical  Notes  on 
the  Use  of  Convallaria  Maialis,"  by  Dr.  Edward  T.  Bruen,  of 
Philadelphia. 

A  Pkoposed  Amendment  to  the  By-Laws. — On  behalf  of 
the  Philadelphia  County  Medical  Society,  Dr.  Henet  Leffman, 
of  Philadelphia,  moved  an  amendment  to  the  by-laws,  the  sub- 
stance of  which  was  that  in  the  future  no  paper  should  be  read 
before  the  society  unless  it  had  previously  been  read  before  a 
county  society,  and  by  the  latter  referred  to  the  State  society. 
Under  the  rules,  the  amendment  was  laid  over  for  one  year. 

Consultations  'with  HoMtEOPATHisTs. — At  the  afternoon 
session  a  communication  from  the  AVest  Philadelphia  County 
Medical  Society  was  read,  embodying  a  resolution  adopted  by 
that  society  urging  that  the  dignity  of  the  profession  should 
be  maintained  by  refusing  to  consult  with  the  adherents  of  an 
exclusive  dogma.  The  communication  was  ordered  to  be  en- 
tered on  the  minutes. 

Dr.  B.  Lee,  of  Philadelphia,  presented  a  report  from  the 
Committee  on  the  Codification  of  the  Lunacy  Laws.  The  fol- 
lowing voluntary  papers  were  read:  "  The  Hair,  its  Use  and  its 
Care,"  by  Dr.  John  V.  Shoemaker,  of  Philadelphia  [for  an  ab- 
stract of  which,  see  p.  537] ;  "  The  Possibility  of  Abnormal  Ocu- 
lar Conditions  impairing  the  Functions  of  the  Uterus  through 
the  Sympathetic  System,"  by  Dr.  W.  S.  Little,  of  Philadelphia; 
and  "  The  Hygienic  Management  of  Consumption,"  by  Dr.  J. 
M.  Anders,  of  Philadelphia. 

The  Addresses  foe  1884. — The  president  announced  the 
following  appointments:  Address  in  medicine.  Dr.  W.  H.  Daly, 
of  Pittsburg;  address  in  surgery,  Dr.  John  B.  Roberts,  of  Phila- 
delphia ;  address  in  obstetrics,  Dr.  Jacob  Price,  of  West  Chester ; 
address  in  hygiene  and  State  medicine.  Dr.  John  G.  Lee,  of  Phila- 
delphia ;  address  in  psychological  medicine.  Dr.  Alice  Bennett, 
of  the  Norristown  Asylum. 

Delegates  to  Othee  Societies. — The  appointment  of  the 
following  delegates  was  announced:  To  the  American  Medical 
Association — S.  R.  Rutledge,  of  Blairsville;  J.  L.  Stewart,  of 
Erie;  E.  A.  Campbell,  of  Lewistown ;  George  F.  Horton,  of 
Terrytown ;  W.  S.  Roland,  of  York  ;  J.  W.  0.  O'Neal,  of  Get- 
tysburg; R.  Rothrock,  of  Middleburg;  E.  L.  McCurdy,  of  Free- 
port;  W.  T.  Bishop,  of  Harrisburg;  David  Engleman,  of  East- 
on ;  E.  A.  Wood,  T.  J.  Gallagher,  and  John  Semple,  of  Pitts- 
burg ;  J.  Willis  Houston,  of  Oxford  ;  Thomas  Lyon,  of  Williams- 
port;  J.  F.  Shepler,  of  Dunbar ;  Oscar  H.  Allis  and  H.  St.  Clair 
Ash,  of  Philadelphia;  H.  W.  McReynolds,  of  Bloomsburg ;  J. 
W.  Tweedle,  of  Weatherby  ;  J.  C.  Sheridan,  of  Cambria;  C. 
Lenker,  of  Schuylkill ;  R.  H.  Chase,  of  Norristown ;  Harvey 
Kratz,  of  Hilltown.  To  the  Delaware  State  Medical  Society — 
Henry  Price,  of  Kennett  Square;  W.  G.  Porter,  J.  C.  Wilson, 
L.  K.  Baldwin,  and  J.  A.  McFerran,  of  Philadelphia.  To  the 
Massachusetts  State  Medical  Society — E.  P.  Allen,  of  Athens ; 
P.  B.  Breining,  of  Bethlehem ;  Alice  Bennett,  of  Norristown  ; 
G.  K.  Halberstat,  of  Pottsville.  To  the  Medical  and  CJiirurgi- 
cal  Faculty  of  Maryland — Hugh  Hamilton,  of  Harrisburg; 
C.  F.  Spanler,  of  York;  Edward  Jackson,  of  West  Chester ; 
E.  T.  Bruen  and  F.  P.  Henry,  of  Philadelphia;  and  K.  S.  Seiss, 
of  Littlestown.  To  the  Ohio  State  Medical  Society— C.  B.  Kib- 
ler,  of  Coney;  J.G.Cunningham,  of  Kittaning;  Charles  T. 
Hunter,  of  Philadelphia.  To  the  New  Jersey  State  Medical 
Society— T:homas  D.  Dunn,  of  West  Chester;  H.  H.  Whitcomb 
and  E.  M.  Corson,  of  Norristown  ;  Henry  Leffman,  J.  T.  Esk- 
ridge, and  Joseph  Hearn,  of  Philadelphia;  and  G.  D.  Nutt,  of 
Williamsport.     To  the  West  Virginia  State  Medical  Society^ 


George  Stiles,  of  Conshohocken ;  W.  J.  Asdale,  of  Pittsburg; 
Charles  S.  Turnbull,  of  Philadelphia,  and  Frank  Ehrenfield,  of 
Indiana. 

The  meeting  then  adjourned.     The  next  annual  meeting  will 
be  held  in  Philadelphia. 


NEW   YORK  MEDICAL  AND  SURGICAL  SOCIETY. 

A  stated  meeting  was  held  November  25,  1882,  Dr.  T. 
Gaillaiid  Thomas,  President,  in  the  chair. 

Tendency  to  the  Development  of  Diffebknt  Varieties 
OF  Malignant  Disease  in  the  Same  Patient. — The  Presi- 
dent related  the  following  case  :  A  woman,  forty  years  of  age, 
was  sent  to  the  Woman's  Hospital  by  a  physician  who  had 
diagnosticated  ovarian  tumor.  The  tumor  was  very  hard,  im- 
movable, was  estimated  to  weigh  thirty  pounds,  and  was  doubt- 
less a  sarcoma  of  the  ovary ;  yet  the  patient  was  feeling  well, 
and  had  the  appearance  of  perfect  health.  On  inquiry,  it  was 
found  that  she  had  previously  been  to  see  a  so-called  cancer 
doctor,  who  applied  a  cauitic  to  a  tumor  on  the  breast  which 
was  now  in  a  sloughing  condition  ;  the  other  breast  was  hard 
and  retracted,  the  seat  of  ordinary  scirrhus  cancer.  A  vaginal 
examination  was  then  made,  and  the  entire  cervix  uteri  was 
found  to  have  been  destroyed  by  carcinoma.  The  patient  had 
menstruated  regularly,  and,  as  said  before,  had  the  appearance 
of  perfect  health. 

Laparo-elytrotomy. — Dr.  G.  G.  Wheelook  stated  that  he 
had  recently  performed  this  operation  on  the  cadaver  of  a  primi- 
para  who  died  undelivered  at  term.  When  he  saw  the  patient 
she  was  in  profound  coma,  had  had  many  convulsions,  and  was 
evidently  dying  with  a  pulse  of  180  and  a  temperature  of  106°. 
The  friends  stated  that  she  was  at  term  ;  vaginal  examination  re- 
vealed the  OS  entirely  undilated,  and  no  labor  pains  had  been  ob- 
served. All  attempts  at  [)roducing  dilatation  were  unsuccessful 
beyond  a  very  limited  extent,  and  brought  on  no  pains.  The 
patient  died  within  half  an  hour,  and,  as  no  foetal  motions  had 
been  made  out  and  the  foetal  heart  could  nowhere  be  heard, 
their  was  no  indication  for  the  operation  of  Cesarean  section. 
On  the  next  day  the  operation  of  laparo-elytrotomy  was  per- 
formed. Before  making  the  incision  the  os  was  forcibly  dilated, 
but  it  required  about  fifteen  minutes  to  accomplish  it,  and  the 
ct-rvix  was  somewhat  lacerated  in  the  process.  An  incision  four 
and  a  half  inches  in  length  was  made  in  a  line  from  the  right  ante- 
rior superior  spinous  process  of  the  ilium  toward  the  symphysis 
pubis,  though  not  extending  to  the  median  line.  The  superficial 
epigastric  artery  was  divided.  The  deep  artery  was  seen,  but  not 
divided.  After  working  with  the  fingers  down  to  the  vagina,  a 
sound  was  passed  from  without  through  the  vagina  and  pressed 
upward  close  to  the  cervix,  forming  a  projection  on  which  the 
incision  was  made.  After  the  vaginal  wound  had  been  consid- 
erably enlarged  by  stretching  with  the  fingers,  a  blunt  hook  was 
passed  through  it  and  engaged  in  the  cervix,  and  traction  made  so 
as  to  tilt  the  organ  laterally  while  the  fundus  was  pressed  over 
in  the  opposite  direction  by  an  assistant.  As  the  patient  was  a 
primipara,  and  the  abdominal  walls  were  very  tense,  and  the  ca- 
daver very  rigid,  being  nearly  frozen,  great  difiiculty  was  found 
in  accomplishing  this  part  of  the  operation.  Finally,  however, 
the  fingers  were  introduced  and  version  was  performed,  and  the 
child  extracted.  An  examination  of  the  parts  after  the  opera- 
tion showed  that  the  ureter  remained  uninjured  below  the  in- 
cision, and  the  ovarian  and  uterine  vessels  also  had  escaped  in- 
jury ;  the  cervix  was  considerably  lacerated.  Notwithstanding 
these  difficulties.  Dr.  Wheelock  believed  that,  had  the  child  been 
living,  its  life  could  have  been  saved,  that  the  difficulties  encoun- 
tered were  greater  in  the  post-mortem  condition  than  would 
ordinarily  exist  ante  mortem,  and  that  in  most  cases  calling  for 
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the  operation  no  such  unyiel'ling  condition  of  the  os  would 
ordinarily  he  met  with.  Tlje  woman  had  died  in  urasmic  coma, 
and  the  child  had  already  been  dead  some  hours  before  that 
time. 

In  reply  to  a  question,  the  President  said  he  had  performed 
laparo-elytrotoiny  in  two  cases,  in  both  cases  extracting  a  living 
cliild.  In  one  the  woman  had  been  in  labor  a  long  time,  and 
was  in  articulo  mortis  when  the  operatioii  was  performed. 

Dr.  W.  M.  Poi.K  thought  the  extent  of  the  abdominal  incis- 
ion, as  usually  recoraniended  in  those  cases,  was  too  limited. 
Tliere  could  bo  no  impropriety  in  carrying  it  at  least  an  inch 
above  the  anterior  superior  spinous  process  of  the  ilium.  If  the 
epigastric  arteries  were  divided,  no  particular  harm  would  be 
done;  circulation  would  be  carried  on  by  anastomosis.  Thus, 
an  incision  at  least  five  inches  in  length  would  be  made,  through 
which  the  child  could  easily  be  extracted.  He  reiterated  his 
belief,  as  expressed  on  former  occasions,  that  the  operation  in- 
volved little  or  no  danger  to  the  ureter,  to  the  blood-vessels,  nor 
to  the  tissues,  and  that  in  many  cases  it  was  certainly  destined 
to  supersede  the  Ciesarean  section. 


OBSTETRICAL  SOCIETY  OF  PHILADELPHIA. 

A  STATED  meeting  was  held  Thursday,  January  1,  1883,  Dr. 
T.  M.  Drysdale,  Ist  Vice-President,  in  the  chair. 

Death  from  Embolism. — Dr.  William  Goodell  reported  the 
death  of  the  patient  from  whom  ho  had  removed  a  uterine  myo- 
fibroma (case  reported  by  Dr.  Baer,  in  the  discussion  on  Dr. 
Drysdale's  paper,  at  the  meeting  of  December  7,  1882).  The 
p.'itient  had  progressed  favorably,  but  some  weeks  after  the 
operation,  while  straining  at  stool,  she  had  evidently  loosened 
a  portion  of  clot  on  the  proximal  side  of  one  of  the  venous 
ligatures.  It  passed  into  the  pulmonary  circulation  and  quickly 
caused  death. 

iWiiAT  18  THE  Proper  Management  of  the  Bowels  after 
Peuin-eorruaphy  ? — Dr.  Goodell  had  recently  operated,  for  the 
relief  of  lacerated  perinoeura,  upon  an  insai\p  woman  who  had 
been  sent  to  him  for  that  purpose  from  an  asylum.  Her  in- 
sanity commenced  after  labor,  .and  was  probably  due  to  a  com- 
plete laceration  of  the  periuwum  extending  two  inches  up  the 
rectum.  It  hud  always  been  his  habit  to  prevent  any  action  of 
the  bowels  during  the  first  week  after  the  operation.  This 
patient,  soon  after  coming  out  from  the  influence  of  the  anics- 
thetic,  tore  oti'  the  bandage  from  her  knees,  roinoved  the  cathe- 
ter, and,  by  severe  straining  eftbrts,  secured  a  movement  from 
thebowels.  As  she  could  not  be  controlled,  laxatives  were  given 
to  secure  liquid  stools  and  avoid  straining.  The  patient  walked 
freely  about  the  ward  from  the  day  of  operation.  The  doctor 
expected  the  operation  to  be  a  failure  under  such  circumstances ; 
but  to  his  surprise,  on  removing  the  sutures,  ho  found  that  in  the 
rectal  portion  and  the  important  part  of  the  perinieum  union  had 
taken  place. 

His  attention  had  been  called  by  this  case  to  the  question  of 
the  advisability  of  keeping  the  bowels  constipated  after  this 
operation.  He  intended  to  try  the  eftect  of  laxatives  in  future 
cases. 

Dr.  K.  P.  Harris  reported  the  case  of  a  woman  who,  after 
the  operation  of  pcriuieorrhajihy,  would  strain,  and  her  ctTorts  at 
defecation  opened  the  wound  to  nearly  its  original  extent.  In 
a  second  operation  on  the  same  patient  the  bowels  were  kept 
free  and  union  was  perfect. 

Dr.  E.  E.  MoNTGO.MERY,  after  operating  for  lacerated  peri- 
nioum,  did  not  use  a  catheter,  but  allowed  the  patient  to  pass  her 
water,  as  ho  did  not  consider  healthy  urine  disadvantageous  for 
a  wound.  He  had  been  in  the  habit  of  using  compound  licor- 
ioe-powder  to  keep  the  stools  liquid.     He  had  had  good  success 


in  both  primary  and  secondary  operations  upon  the  perinajum 
where  the  rectum  was  involved. 

The  following  members  were  then  elected  oflSeers  for  1883: 
President,  Dr.  Richard  A.  Cleemann ;  Vice-Presidents,  Drs.  B. 
F.  Baer  and  W.  T.  Taylor;  Secretary,  Dr.  W.  H.  H.  Githens ; 
Treasurer,  Dr.  Alfred  Whelen  ;  Librarian  and  Curator,  Dr.  E.  E. 
Montgomery ;  Publication  Committee,  Drs.  John  U.  Packard, 
Elliott  Richardson,  James  V.  Ingham,  B.  F.  Baer ;  Councillors, 
Drs.  R.  P.  Harris,  L.  D.  Harlow,  Wm.  Goodell,  T.  M.  Drysdale ; 
Library  Committee,  Drs.  Horace  Williams,  D.  M.  Clieston  ;  Com- 
mittee on  Proceedings,  Drs.  A.  H.  Smith,  E.  E.  Montgomery. 
W.  II.  H.  Githe.ns,  M.  D.,  Secretary. 


Reports  on  i\)t  |Proo[«ss  of  IJlct)icuie. 


QUARTERLY    REPORT    ON    ORTHOP.(EDIC    SURGERY 
AND  DISEASES  OF  THE  JOINTS. 

No.   XII. 

Bt  CHARLES  T.   POORE,   M.  D.. 

B0n«EON    TO   8T.    MART'S  TREE   HOBFITAL  JOB  CHILDREN. 

Three  Cases  of  Bone  Disease  in  Childhood  leading  to 
Deformity. — Mr.  Barwell  exhibited  at  the  London  Pathological 
Society  ("  Brit.  Med.  Jour.,"  Feb.  24,  1883)  three  patients.  The 
first  was  a  boy  eight  years  of  age.  One  tibia  was  thickened,  was 
an  inch  longer  than  the  other,  and  bent  forward  ;  this  was  due, 
he  thought,  to  hyperplasia  of  the  bone,  and  was  not  rhachitic. 
The  second  was  a  girl,  four  and  a  half  years  of  age,  who  was  ex- 
tremely rickety.  Both  tibias  w»re  much  bent  forward,  and  were 
not  of  equal  length;  this  condition  Mr.  Barwell  also  attributed 
to  hyperplasia.  Both  cases,  he  contended,  showed  that  the  de- 
formity in  rickets  was  not  due  merely  to  the  weight  of  the 
body  acting  on  softened  bones,  but  was  produced  by  a  hyper- 
plastic malady  which  affected  by  preference  certain  i)arta  of  par- 
ticular bones.  Ills  third  p.aticnt  was  a  man  twenty-two  years 
old.  He  was  born  healthy  and  well  formed,  but  at  five  years 
of  ago  he  sufl'ered  from  a  fever,  after  which  his  bones  became 
soft  and  bent.  He  presented  double  genu  valgum,  curving  of  the 
tibia,  unlike  that  seen  in  rickets,  and  such  great  curving  of  the 
left  radius  that  the  distance,  in  a  straight  line,  from  the  head  of 
the  bono  to  the  styloid  process,  was  only  three  fourths  of  the 
length  of  the  bone.  This  case,  he  thought,  was  not  a  c^se  of 
rickets,  but  an  instance  of  a  disease,  inflammatory  in  its  nature, 
tor  which  there  was  as  yet  no  name. 

Curvatlke  of  the  Femvr.  —  Mr.  Bowlby  ("Brit.  Med. 
-lour.,"  Feb.  24,  1883)  exhibited  two  femora.  One  was  bowed 
forward,  the  result  of  inflammation  following  on  long-continued 
suppuration  produced  by  an  injury;  the  delormity  had  aiipeared 
early  in  life.  The  bone  was  uniformly  curved,  and  its  surface 
roughened  by  irregular  subperiosteal  deposit ;  the  compact  tissue 
of  the  shaft  was  thin,  and  immediately  above  the  condyles  was 
a  quantity  of  soft,  mortar-like  material  ;  the  whole  medullary 
cavity  was  also  occujiied  by  a  similar  substance.  In  the  second 
case  the  curvature  of  the  femur  had  been  gradually  produced 
during  tho  last  ten  years  of  the  patient's  life,  and  had  rendered 
the  atfectod  limb  two  and  a  half  inches  shorter  than  the  other. 
The  patient  was  a  cabman,  aged  sixty-four.  The  bone  was  bent 
outward  and  forward  in  one  uniform  curve;  the  shaft  was  sis 
and  a  quarter  inches  in  circumference  (two  and  a  half  inches 
greater  than  normal),  and  rough  on  the  surface.  Some  parts  of 
tho  neck  and  head  of  the  bone  presented  changes  like  those  seen 
in  rheumatoid  arthritis. 

DeFOR.MITY  of   TUE    TinOH    ORADrALLT  DEVELOPED  AFTER  AN 
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Injury.— Mr.  Tliomas  Smith  ("  Brit.  Med.  Jour.,"  Feb.  24,  1883) 
gives  the  history  of  a  girl,  seventeen  years  of  age,  who,  eighteen 
months  earlier,  had  a  fall  which  seemed  to  have  caused  some 
considerable  injury,  since,  though  she  was  told  that  her  thigh 
was  not  broken,  she  had  been  kept  in  bed  for  two  months. 
Since  that  time  the  shape  and  position  of  the  femur  had  gradu- 
ally altered,  resulting,  finally,  in  extreme  deformity,  the  bone 
being  bent  outward  at  about  the  junction  of  the  upper  and 
middle  thirds.  Mr.  Smith  thought  there  might  be  a  little  motion 
at  the  seat  of  deformity,  but  was  doubtful.  He  advocated  an 
attempt  at  osteoclasis,  and,  if  that  failed,  osteotomy. 

Caries  of  the  Spine  in  Tailoresses. — Case  I. — Mr.  John 
Hopkins  reports  ("Lancet,"  March  31,  1883)  three  cases  of  dis- 
ease of  the  vertebras  occurring  in  tailoresses.  The  first  patient 
was  sixty-nine  years  of  age  ;  she  suddenly  lost  the  use  of  both 
lower  limbs;  previously  she  had  complained  only  of  a  feeling  of 
dejection  and  indisposition  to  work.  There  were  increased  re- 
flex movements.  The  seventh  dorsal  vertebra  was  slightly  prom- 
inent, pains  occasionally  shot  down  the  front  of  the  thighs,  the 
bladder  was  distended,  and  the  bowels  were  confined.  The 
prominence  of  the  vertebra  became  more  marked.  The  patient 
died  five  weeks  after  the  onset  of  the  paralysis.  On  post-mor- 
tem examination,  the  bodies  of  the  seventh  and  eighth  dorsal 
vertebra)  were  found  carious.  The  spinal  cord  was  compressed 
by  abscesses  pressing  backward. 

Case  II. — A  tailoress,  forty-four  years  of  age,  who,  when  a 
child,  was  delicate,  came  under  observation  with  a  large  abscess 
over  the  left  thoracic  parietes.  For  the  past  five  years  she  had 
been  feeling  ill,  but  had  no  pain:  Four  months  ago  a  swelling 
appeared  on  the  left  side  ;  this  was  opened,  and  a  piece  of  dead 
bone  came  away.  One  mouth  later  the  patient  began  to  experi- 
ence pain  in  the  right  shoulder;  later,  pain  and  stiffness  of  tlie 
neck;  then  retention  of  urine  and  paralysis  of  the  lower  extrem- 
ities ;  and  finally  she  died  from  dyspnoea.  On  post-mortem  exam- 
ination, the  outer  half  of  the  I'ight  transverse  process  of  the  first 
dorsal  vertebra  was  found  broken  off  and  reunited  by  firm  fibrous 
bands,  both  to  the  part  from  which  it  had  been  broken  and 
to  the  posterior  transverse  process  of  the  dislocated  seventh 
cervical.  Caries  had  destroyed  nearly  the  whole  of  the  body  of 
the  first  dorsal  and  the  under-surface  of  the  seventh  cervical 
vertebra.  An  abscess  had  passed  between  the  bodies  and  the 
posterior  common  lij;ament,  thus  compressing  the  cord. 

Case  III. — A  tailoress,  aged  tliirty-four,  who  when  a  child 
had  had  an  abscess  and  necrosis.  When  she  came  under  obser- 
vation, she  had  lost  power  over  the  lower  limbs,  and  gave  a 
history  of  cai'iesof  the  vertebra,  seventh,  eighth,  and  ninth  dor- 
sal.    She  died  from  exhaustion.     No  pobt-mortera  was  held. 

Necrosis  of  the  Patella  leading  to  Disease  of  the  Knee 
Joint. — In  the  "Lancet,"  April  7,  1883,  Mr.  G.  A.  Wright  re- 
ports two  cases  of  this  quite  rare  disease.  Thetirst  was  in  a  boy, 
eight  years  of  age,  who,  six  months  before  coming  under  obser- 
vation, fell  and  injured  his  knee;  one  month  later  the  joint  be- 
came swollen,  red,  and  tender.  Under  treatment  he  almost  re- 
covered, when  the  knee  was  again  injured.  The  inflammation 
was  lighted  up,  and  an  abscess  appeared  and  discharged.  The 
right  knee  was  considerably  swollen,  but  the  swelling  was  al- 
most entirely  limited  to  the  tissues  around  the  joint,  there  being 
but  little  effusion  apparent  within  it.  There  were  three  sinuses 
on  the  front  and  side  of  the  knee  freely  communicating.  These 
were  freely  laid  open.  After  the  joint  became  more  swollen  and 
tender,  free  incisions  were  made  into  it.  The  synovial  membrane 
was  swollen,  but  the  cartilage  seemed  healthy,  except  one  circu- 
lar spot,  about  half  an  inch  in  diameter,  in  tlie  center  of  tlie 
patella;  here  a  perforation  existed  which  ran  completely 
through  the  bone  and  communicated  freely  with  the  openings 
on  the  front  of  the  knee.     The  wounds  were  treated  antisepti- 


cally  ;  some  burrowing  of  pus  took  place,  and,  after  some  months, 
he  was  discharged  with  an  immovable  apparatus  and  was  lost 
sight  of. 

The  second  case  was  in  a  boy,  seven  years  of  age,  who,  ten 
weeks  before  being  seen,  received  a  blow  upon  the  left  knee, 
and  the  joint  became  painful  and  weak;  there  does  not  appear 
to  have  been  any  acute  inflammation,  and  it  did  not  discharge 
until  five  days  before  he  came  to  the  hospital.  The  left  knee 
was  found  to  be  swollen  and  fluctuating,  the  swelling  mapping 
out  the  synovial  sac.  The  skin  was  somewhat  red  and  the  veins 
turgid,  but  there  was  little  tenderness.  A  sinus  was  seen  over 
the  front  of  the  ligamentum  patellee.  On  exploring  the  sinus,  it 
was  found  to  lead  to  the  upper  surface  of  the  patella.  On  lay- 
ing tlie  track  open,  a  sequestrum  of  the  size  of  a  darnson-stone 
was  found  loose  in  the  center  of  the  bone,  and,  on  removing  it, 
a  perforation  into  the  joint  was  seen. 

Non-union  of  the  Tibia  after  Osteoclasis. — In  the  "  Medi- 
cal News,"  April  14,  1883,  Dr.  Fifleld  reports  a  case  of  .non- 
union after  osteoclasis.  It  occurred  in  a  girl,  five  years  of  age, 
who  was  admitted  into  the  Children's  Hospital,  Boston,  with 
bowing  of  the  arms  and  legs.  On  August  30,  1880,  the  left  tibia, 
and  in  October  the  right  leg  and  arm,  were  fractured  with  the 
osteoclast.  The  limbs  were  put  up  in  a  stiff  bandage,  and  united 
in  a  good  position  in  a  few  weeks,  except  the  left  leg,  which 
did  not  unite  firmly.  There  was  here  considerable  projection 
forward  of  the  tibia  at  the  seat  of  fracture.  On  March  24,  1881, 
it  was  again  fractured,  but  it  failed  to  unite.  In  June,  1882, 
there  was  considerable  bowing  forward  at  the  seat  of  the  former 
operation,  and  considerable  rnobility.  What  union  there  was 
was  broken  down,  and  the  limb  again  placed  in  a  plaster  band- 
age. On  October  20,  1882,  the  limb  was  in  the  same  condition; 
a  cuneiform  osteotomy  was  performed,  and  the  ends  of  the  bone 
wired  together,  after  which  firm  union  took  place.  The  bone 
at  the  seat  of  operation  was  found  chronic,  inflamed,  thick- 
ened [sclerosed  ?]. 

Tuanspatellar  Excision  of  the  Knee. — At  a  meeting  ot 
the  London  Clinical  Society  ("Lancet,"  June  20,  1883),  Mr. 
Golding-Bird  read  a  paper  on  the  above  subject.  The  operation 
was  performed  on  a  boy  thirteen  years  of  age.  There  was  a 
year's  history  of  articular  osteitis  of  the  right  knee,  with  pulpy 
disease.  In  excising,  a  transverse  incision  was  made  across  the 
middle  of  the  patella,  whijh  was  then  sawn  in  two.  The  two 
fragments,  with  the  soft  parts,  being  turned  up  and  down,  the 
excision  was  completed  in  the  usual  way.  Some  pulpy  thicken- 
ing was  removed  from  the  lower  side  of  tlie  patella,  and,  when 
the  limb  was  straightened,  two  carbolized-silk  sutures  were 
passed  through  its  substance,  and  its  two  fragments  thus  united. 
Primary  union  was  obtained.  For  four  months  the  patient 
walked  about  with  a  stiff  bandage  at  the  knee,  and  with  crutches. 
He  had  now  a  movable  patella,  and  half  an  inch  shortening. 

The  advantages  claimed  were  that  the  surgeon  could  manipu- 
late the  joint  better  than  when,  with  the  idea  of  retaining  the 
patella,  the  lateral  incisions  were  employed;  that,  by  keeping 
the  normal  attachments  of  the  patella,  the  quadriceps  opposed 
the  ham-strings,  so  that  the  necessity  was  obviated  of  employ- 
ing a  stiff  bandage  for  a  year,  to  prevent  posterior  displacement 
of  the  leg ;  the  rectus  femoris  had  its  full  play  upon  the  trunk 
in  preserving  equilibrium. 

[Lack  of  space  compels  us  to  omit  the  publication  of  the 
bibliographical  list  appended  to  Dr.  Poore's  Report.] 


The  Transactions  of  the  New  York  Academy  of  MEniciNE. — We 
are  asked  to  state  that  volume  iii.  of  the  new  series  is  now  readv,  and 
that  Fellows  may  obtain  it  at  cost  price  on  application  to  the  assistant 
lihrarian,  Mr.  John  S.  Browne,  at  the  Academy,  No.  12  West  Thirty- 
first  Street. 


May  19,  1883.] 
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The  New  Code  in  Hornellsvii.le. — Under  date  of  May  9th,  Dr. 
C.  G.  Hubbard,  Secretary  of  the  Hornellsville  Academy  of  Medicine, 
writes  as  follows:  "At  the  regular  monthly  meeting  of  the  Hornells- 
ville Academy  of  Medicine,  held  on  Monday  evening.  May  7tli,  its  con- 
stitution was  amended  by  a  unanimous  vote  in  favor  of  the  new  code. 
Notice  of  the  intended  change  was  given  at  the  previous  meeting,  and 
of  the  forty  members  no  one  was  present  to  oppose  the  new  code. 
The  sentiment  of  the  fraternity  in  this  region  is  all  one  way." 

The  American  Larynqoiogioal  Association. — At  the  fifth  annual 
meeting,  which,  as  we  have  l)clbro  announced,  will  be  held  at  the 
Academy  of  Medicine  on  the  21st,  2'2d,  and  23d  inst.,  the  following: 
papers  are  expected  to  be  rea<l :  Monday  Morning. — "  N'ew  Facts  in 
Laryngology,"  by  George  M.  Lefferts,  M.  D.,  New  York ;  "  A  Common 
Form  of  Voc.il  Di.-'ability  resulting  from  Pathological  Processes:  the 
Phenomena  u^ed  to  ilei-ionsirale  the  Filsity  of  One  System  «f  Voice 
Training,'"  by  S.  W.  Langiria  d,  M.  D.,  Boston.  Monday  Afternoon. — 
"  The  Destruction  of  Nasal  Polypi  by  Chromic  Acid,"  by  Frank  Don- 
aldson, M.  D.,  Baltimore;  "Chorea  Laryngis,"  by  Frederick  I.  Knight, 
M.  D.,  Boston  ;  "  The  Treatment  of  Laryngeal  Phthisi<,"  by  W.  C.  Jar- 
vis,  M.  D.,  New  York ;  'Paresis  of  the  Constrictor  Muscles  of  the 
Pharynx,  simulating  Spasmodic  Stricture  of  the  CK-^ophagus,  with  Re 
port  of  Cases,"  by  Frank  H.  Bosworih,  M.  D.,  New  York.  Tuctda;/ 
Morning. — "  On  Photographing  the  Larynx,"  by  Thomas  R.  French, 
M.  D.,  Brooklyn;  "Congenital  Tumors  of  the  Larynx,  with  a  Report  ol 
Cases,"  by  U.  A.  Johnso:i,  M.  D.,  Chicago  ;  "  Laryngeal  Paralysis  from 
Aneurysin,"  by  William  Porter,  M.  D.,  St.  Louis.  'I'uesdatj  Afternoon. 
— "  Reflex  Phenomena  due  to  Nasal  Disease,"  by  Louis  Elsberg,  M.  D., 
New  York  :  "Smell,  Hygienically  and  Medico-Legally  considered,"  by 
Clinton  Wagner,  M.  D.,  Now  York;  "Asymmetry  of  the  Nasal  Cham- 
bers," by  Harrison  Allen,  M.  D.,  Philadelphia;  "On  the  Results  of  the 
Treatment  of  Na?o-Pharynge:il  Polypi,  with  Demonstration  of  Success- 
ful Cases,"  by  Kufus  P.  Lincoln,  M.  D.,  New  York.  Wednesday/  Morn- 
ing.— "  A  case  of  Thyrotomy  for  Morbid  Growth  ;  with  Subsequent 
Development  of  Epithelioma  in  the  Cutaneous  Cicatrix,  but  without 
Involvement  of  the  Interior  of  the  Larynx,"  by  J.  Solis  Cohen,  M.  D,, 
Philadelphia;  "Experimental  Researches  on  the  Tension  of  the  Vocal 
Bands,"  by  F.  H.  Hooper,  M.  D.,  Boston  ;  "  Aural  Complications  of  In- 
flammatory Conditions  of  the  Nose  aud  Throat,"  by  Beverley  Robinson, 
M.  D.,  Neiv  York  ;  "  The  Lacunae  Tonsillares,"  by  D.  Bryson  Delavan,  M. 
D.,  New  York.  Wednesday  Afternoon. — "  The  Value  of  Post-Laryngcal 
Papillomata  as  a  Means  of  Diagnosis  in  Tubercular  Disease,"  by  George 
W.  Major,  M.  D.,  Montreal,  Canada;  "A  Case  of  Enormous  Tumor  re- 
moved from  the  Glosso-Epiglottic  Sinus,  with  Remarks,"  by  E.  C.  Mor- 
gan, M.  D.,  Washington;  "A  Case  of  Sudden  Death  occurring  after 
Tracheotomy,  with  Remarks,"  by  Morris  J.  Asch,  M.  D.,  New  York ; 
"  On  Adhesion  of  the  Velum  to  tlie  Walls  of  the  Pharynx,"  by  Andrew 
H.  Smith,  M.  D.,  New  York. 

The  annual  dinner  will  take  place  at  Delmonico's  Mondav  cvenini; 
at  7  o'clock.  On  Tuesday  evening  the  president,  Dr.  Lefl'erts,  gives  a 
theatre  party,  to  be  followed  by  a  supper  at  Delmonico's. 

Ohio  State  Medical  Societv.— The  first  session  of  the  thirty-eighth 
annual  meeting  of  the  society  will  be  held  at  half-past  nine  o'clock  a.m. 
on  Tuesday,  June  5th,  at  the  "  Taljernacle"  on  Ontario  street,  Cleve- 
land. The  Committee  of  Arrangements  of  the  American  Medical  As- 
sociation having  formally  extended  to  the  society,  through  its  Commit- 
tee of  Arr.ingements,  an  invitation  to  arrange  for  a  single  session  of 
the  State  society,  at  which  only  necessary  business  shall  be  transacted, 
and  then  to  adjourn  and  to  have  the  members  become  m.embers  by  in- 
vitation of  the  American  Medical  Association,  the  Committee  of  Ar- 
rangements of  the  State  society  will,  in  their  report,  recommend  an 
acceptance  of  the  invitation. 

The  Plague  in  Persia.— The  International  Sanitary  Comndttee  at 
Constantinople,  says  the  "Lancet,"  upon  hearing  that  the  plague  had 
again  broken  out  in  Persia,  close  to  the  Turkish  frontier,  dispatched  a 


physician  to  the  district,  and  they  received  from  him  last  week  a  tele- 
gram to  the  effect  that  "the  epidemic  which  prevails  in  the  Pei-sian 
villages  of  Zeilan  and  Bekir  Bey,  in  the  district  of  Djuvanro,  is  the 
bubonic  plague.  All  the  persons  who  have  been  attacked  have  had 
bubop,  and  there  have  been  one  hundred  and  seventy  deaths  up  to  this 
date."  The  district  of  Djuvanro  is  situated  to  the  southeast  of  the 
Turkish  province  of  Suleimaneh,  to  the  south  of  Sehna,  near  the  route 
to  Tauris.  The  villages  in  which  the  plague  ha?  declared  itself  are 
about  equidistant  from  Suleimaneh  and  Khancguinc,  through  which 
latter  place  pass  the  caravans  conveying  the  dead  bodits  of  the  Per- 
sians for  burial  in  the  holy  places  of  Bagdad  and  Irak  Atabi.  The 
district  thus  afflicted  is  more  than  ninety  miles  south  of  Lake  Ourmiah, 
where  the  plague  made  its  appearance  last  year,  and  this  is  the  first 
time  that  the  dread  malady  has  been  known  to  break  out  so  far  south. 
The  conclusion  to  be  drawn  from  this  is  that  the  plague  in  Persia 
has  a  marked  tendency  to  spread  toward  .South  Kurdistan,  and  unless 
this  tendency  is  checked  it  will  eventually  find  its  way  into  the  Irak, 
through  the  Turkish  districts,  or  through  Kirmanchah.  It  is  said, 
however,  that  the  Kurds  are  taking  energetic  measures  to  prevent  the 
epidemic  from  reaching  them,  and  that  a  strict  quarantine  has  been 
established  upon  the  Turkish  Ironticr. 

Fibroma  op  the  Round  Ligament. — Professor  Ludwig  Kleinwach- 
ter  describes,  in  a  recent  number  of  the  "  Zi'itschrift  fiir  Gebiirtshulfe 
und  Gynakologie,"  a  case  of  fibroma  of  the  rouml  ligament,  which  is 
interesting  on  account  of  the  extreme  rarity  of  that  condition.  The 
only  ease  which  Prolessor  Kleinwiichtcr  has  been  able  to  find  is  de- 
scribed by  Winekel,  and  in  it  neither  of  the  lumors,  of  which  there  was 
one  on  each  round  ligament,  exceeded  a  bean  in  size.  Dr.  KUinwiich- 
ler's  case  was  that  of  a  multipara  ased  forty-four.  The  tumor  reached 
to  two  fingers"  breadths  above  the  umbilicus,  it  caused  slifiht  pain,  and 
was  said  to  increase  in  size  before  and  during  each  menstruation.  The 
tumor  was  situated  more  to  the  right  than  to  the  left  of  the  middle 
line,  and  when  it  was  pushed  upward  pain  was  complained  of  in  the 
region  of  the  right  Poupart's  ligament.  The  uterus  was  pushed  to  the 
right  of  and  behind  the  tumor,  which  filled  the  pelvic  brim.  The  tu- 
mor was  removed,  the  operation  being  long  and  difficult,  o«ing  to  the 
number  of  adhesions  present.  The  clamp  was  applied  to  the  pedicle, 
and  two  drainage  tubes  inserted.  The  patient  died  from  peritonitis  on 
the  third  day.  On  autopsy,  both  ovaries  and  tubes  were  found  healthy, 
and  the  pedicle  of  the  tumor  was  situated  on  the  left  round  ligament, 
about  an  inch  from  its  origin.  The  uterus  was  enlarged,  but  the  na- 
ture of  the  enlargement  is  not  stated.  The  tumor  was  solid,  fibrous  in 
structure,  and  weighed  about  three  pounds  und  a  half.  Looking  at 
the  rarity  of  this  disease  of  the  round  ligament,  the  numerous  adhe- 
sions present,  and  the  uterine  enlargement,  it  might  be  suggested,  and 
it  is  to  be  regretted  that  Professor  Kleinwiichter  does  not  discuss  the 
point,  that  the  tumor  was  originally  a  uterine  fibroid  which  had  become 
united  by  adhesions  to  the  round  ligament,  and  subsequently  severed 
from  its  old  attachment. — Med.  Times  and  Gazette. 

The  Charity  Orgamization  Society. — At  the  recent  monthly  meet- 
ing Dr.  S.  0.  Van  der  Poel  was  elected  president. 

The  Astley  Cooper  Prize. — The  next  triennial  prize  of  three  hun- 
dred pounds,  under  the  will  of  the  late  Sir  Astley  P.  Cooper,  Bart., 
will  be  awarded  to  the  author  of  the  best  essay  or  treatise  on  "  Dis- 
eases  and  injuries  of  the  nerves  and  their  surgical  treatment,  together 
with  the  operations  performed  upon  nerve  trunks  in  the  treatment  of 
various  diseases,  and  descriptions  of  the  changes  which  ensue  in  other 
structures  as  well  as  in  the  nerves  themselves  from  these  operations." 

The  condition  annexed  by  the  testator  is,  "Thai  the  essays  or  trea- 
tises to  be  written  for  such  prize  shall  contain  original  experiments 
and  observations,  which  shall  not  have  been  previously  published ;  and 
that  each  essay  or  treati.HC  shall  (as  far  as  the  subject  shall  admit  of)  be 
iltuslratcd  by  preparations  and  by  drawings,  which  preparations  and 
drawings  shall  be  added  to  the  Museum  of  Guy's  Hospital,  and  shall, 
together  with  the  work  itself  and  the  sole  and  exclusive  interest  there- 
in and  the  copyright  thereof,  become  henceforth  the  property  of  that 
institu'ion,  and  shall  be  relinquished  and  transferred  as  such  by  the 
successful  candidate."  It  is  expressly  declared  in  the  will  "  that  no 
physician  or  surgeon,  or  other  ofiScer  for  the  time  being,  of  Guy's  Hos- 
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pital  or  of  St.  Thomas's  Hospital,  in  the  borough  of  Southwark,  nor 
any  person  related  by  blood  or  affinity  to  any  such  physici.in  or  sur- 
geon, for  the  time  being,  or  to  any  other  iifEcer  for  the  time  being  in 
either  of  tlie  said  hospitals,  shall  at  any  lime  receive  or  be  entitled  to 
claim  the  prize."  With  the  exception  here  referred  to,  thii  prize  is 
open  for  competition  to  the  whole  world,  but  it  can  not  be  awarded  to 
any  essay  that  is  the  joint  production  of  two  or  more  authors. 

Essays,  either  written  in  the  English  language,  or  if  in  a  foreign 
language,  accompanied  by  an  English  translation,  must  be  sent  to  Guy's 
Hoipital  on  or  before  January  1,  188«,  addressed  to  the  Physicians 
and  Surgeons  of  Guy's  Hospital.  Each  essay  or  treatise  must  be  dis- 
tinguished by  a  motto,  and  be  accompanied  by  a  sealed  envelope  con- 
taining the  name  and  address  of  the  writer.  None  of  the  enrelopes 
will  be  opened  except  that  which  accompanies  the  successful  treatise. 
The  unsuccessful  essays  or  treatises,  with  the  illustrative  preparations 
or  dr.iwings,  will  remain  at  the  Museum  of  Guy's  Hospital  until  claimed 
by  the  respective  writers  or  their  agents. 

Damage  to  the  Harvard  Medical  School's  New  Building. — The 
new  building  for  the  Harvard  Medical  School,  a  description  of  which 
appeared  in  the  "  Journal "  of  April  14th,  was  damaged  by  fire  last  Fri- 
day evening,  May  11th.  On  account  of  the  fire-proof  walls  and  ceil- 
ings, the  fire  was  confined  entirely  to  the  large  amphitheatre,  which 
occupies  part  of  two  stories,  and  to  one  of  the  hallways.  The  dam- 
age amounts  to  about  |2,0(.0,  and  will  fall  upon  the  contractors,  the 
building  nut  having  yet  been  accepted  by  the  university  authorities. 
Undoubtedly  a  searching  investigation  will  be  made  as  to  the  cause  ot 
the  fire,  but  the  general  belief  is  that  it  originated  either  from  spontal 
neons  combusliou  in  some  oiled  rags  used  by  the  fini.Aers,  or  Irom  a 
live  coal  from  a  plumber's  furnace.  The  building  was  soon  to  have 
been  dedicated  and  opened  for  inspection  to  those  wlio  had  subscribed 
the  funds  for  its  erection.  The  invitations  were  all  printed,  and  were  in 
the  hands  of  a  committee  for  distribution.  The  building,  it  is  hope!, 
will  be  opened  to  the  profession  in  June  at  the  time  of  the  annua- 
meeling  of  the  Massachusetts  Medical  Society. 

An  Oriental  Female  Medical  Student. — A  Brahmin  l.ady  of  high 
caste  is  reported  to  have  started  for  this  country,  with  the  purpose  of 
studying  medicine  at  the  Woman's  Medical  College,  in  Philadelphia. 

The  Swift  Memorial  Fund. — The  President  of  the  Alumni  Asso- 
ciation of  the  College  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons,  Dr.  W.  H.  Draper, 
announced  at  the  recent  annual  meeting  of  the  association  that  Mr. 
James  T.  Swift  had  given  the  sum  of  $10,000,  as  a  memorial  of  his 
brother,  the  late  Dr.  Foster  Swift,  the  income  to  be  devoted  to  the 
purchase  of  physiological  apparatus  for  the  college. 

The  Commencement  of  the  College  op  Physicians  and  Surgeons. 
— The  seventy-sixth  annual  commencenienl  was  held  on  Tuesday,  the 
15th  inst.,  at  Steinw.iy  Hall.  The  degree  of  doctor  in  medicine  was 
conferred  by  the  President,  Dr.  Alonzo  Clark,  on  one  hundred  and 
twtnty-fivp  gentlemen.  The  Cartwright  biennial  prize  of  $500,  open 
to  general  competition,  was  awarded  to  Dr.  Walter  Mendelson,  an 
alumnus  of  the  college,  for  an  essay  on  "  The  Renal  Circulation  during 
Fever."  The  H.irscn  prizes,  for  the  best  reports  of  the  clinical  in- 
struction given  at  the  New  York  nosjiital  for  a  term  of  four  months, 
were  awarded  as  follows:  First  prize,  $160,  to  C.  H.  May,  of  New 
York  city;  second  prize,  $75,  to  Abrara  Brothers  ;  third  prize,  $25,  to 
P.  D.  St.  John,  of  Iowa.  Each  of  the  Harsen  prizes  is  accomp,anied 
by  a  bronze  medal  and  a  diploma.  The  three  Faculty  prizes,  open 
only  to  the  ten  honor  men,  for  the  best  practical  knowledge  of  medi- 
cine and  surgery,  as  determined  at  the  bedside  and  in  work  on  the  ca- 
daver, were  awarded  as  follows :  First  prize,  $500,  to  C.  H.  May.  of 
New  York  city;  second  prize,  $300,  to  J.  U.  Frankenberg,  of  New 
York  city;  third  prize,  fiOO,  to  A.  F.  Brugman,  of  New  York  city. 

The  college  confers  an  appointment  on  the  house  staff  of  Bellevue 
Hospital  on  e.icli  of  the  four  honor  men  who  pass  the  best  competitive 
examinations.  This  year  C.  H.  May  ranked  first,  but,  as  he  had  already 
accepted  another  hospital  appointment,  the  four  in  question  were 
given  to  J.  H.  Frankenberg,  of  New  York  city ;  A.  F.  Brugman,  of  New 
York  city;  C.  F.  Roberts,  of  New  Hampshire;  and  A.  W.  Hurd,  of  Illi- 
nois.   The  names  of  the  ten  honor  men,  in  alphabetical  order,  are : 


A.  F.  Brugman,  of  New  York' city;  H.  P.  Cooper,  of  Georgia;  J.  H. 
Frankenberg,  of  New  York  city;  A.  W.  Hurd,  of  Illinois;  Richmond 
Lennox,  of  New  York  State;  C.  H.  May,  of  New  York  city;  J.  E. 
Newcomb,  of  Connecticut ;  H.  S.  Quin,  of  New  York  State;  C.  F. 
Roberts,  of  New  Hampshire;  and  F.  L.  Sevenoak,  of  New  York  State. 

A  Reception  at  thk  Philadelphia  Polyclinic. — On  the  evening 
of  the  11th  inst.  a  number  of  gentlemen  who  found  themselves  in 
Philadelphia,  on  their  return  from  the  meeting  of  the  State  Medical 
Society,  were  tendered  an  informal  reception  by  the  faculty  of  the 
Philadelphia  Polyclinic  and  College  for  Graduates  in  Medicine. 

The  Philadelphia  Hospital  for  Skin  Diseases. — On  Friday  even 
ing  of  last  week  Dr.  John  V.  Shoemaker  and  his  assistants  at  the  hos- 
pital received  a  visit  from  a  number  of  physicians  on  their  way  home 
fnm  the  meeting  at  Norristown.  The  resources  of  the  establishment, 
and  especially  the  new  bathing  facilities,  are  said  to  have  been  very 
much  admired. 

The  Philadelphia  Watik  Supply.  —  Steps  have  recently  been 
taken  to  diminish  the  proportion  of  sewage  in  the  water  of  the  Schuyl- 
kill River  by  building  an  intercepting  sewer  from  Fairmount  Dam  to 
Manayunk,  provision  having  been  made  for  a  loan  of  $500,000  for  that 
purpose. 

Sir  Spencer  Wells. — Mr.  T.  Spencer  Wells,  of  London,  whose  name 
is  so  closely  connected  with  the  establishment  of  ovariotomy  as  an  ac- 
cepted operation,  has  been  made  a  baronet. 

Death  of  Surgeon-General  Holloway,  of  England. — Surgeon- 
General  James  Lewis  HoUoway,  C.  B.,  Army  Medical  Department, 
died  at  Netley,  April  19th,  at  the  ase  of  fitty-seven.  At  the  time  of 
his  death  Dr.  Holloway  was  the  chief  medical  ofl[icer  of  the  Royal  Vic- 
toria Hospital  at  Netley,  where  he  was  esteemed  one  of  the  most  capa- 
ble of  .administrative  oUBcers.  His  death  was  the  result  of  a  short  but 
exceedingly  painful  illness. 

Army  Intelligence. — Official  List  of  Changes  of  Stations  and 
Duties  of  Officers  of  the  Medical  Department,  United  Stales  Army,  from 
May  5,  ISSS,  to  Ma;/  13,  1SS3. — Bartholf,  John  H.,  Captain  and 
Assistant  Surgeon.  The  extension  of  leave  of  absence  granted  April 
3,  1883,  further  extended  four  months.  Par.  8,  S.  0.  105,  A.  G.  0., 
May  7,  1883.  =^=  Billings,  John  S.,  Major  and  Surgeon.  By  direc- 
tion of  the  Secretary  of  War,  to  represent  the  Medical  Department  of 
the  army  at  the  annual  meeting  of  the  American  Medical  Association 
10  be  held  at  Cleveland,  Ohio,  June  5,  1883.  Par.  10,  S.  0.  105,  A.  G. 
0.,  May  7,  1883.  ^^^=  Forwood,  William  H.,  Major  and  Surgeon. 
By  direction  of  the  Secretary  of  War,  to  represent  the  Mcilical  Depart- 
ment of  the  army  at  the  annual  meeting  of  the  American  Medical 
.\ssociation  to  be  held  at  Cleveland,  Ohio,  June  5,  1883.  Par.  10,  S.  0. 
11.5,  A.  G.  0.,  May  7,  18S3.  ==  Smith,  Joseph  R.,  Major  and  Sur- 
geon. By  direction  of  the  Secret:irv  of  War,  to  represent  the  Medical 
Department  of  the  army  at  the  annual  meeiing  of  the  Americin  Medi- 
cal Association  to  be  held  at  Cleveland,  Ohio,  June  5,  18S3.  Par.  10, 
S.  0.  105,  A.  G.  0.,  May  7,  1S83. 

Naval  Intelligence. — LkI  of  Changes  in  the  Medical  Corps  of  the 
Navy  during  the  week  ending  May  12, 1883. — Surgeon  F.  M.  Dearborne, 
uranted  six  months  sick  leave.  ==  Passed  Assistant  Surgeon  S.  A. 
Brown,  leave  extended  six  months. 

Society  Meetings  for  the  Coming  Week. — Monday,  May  21st  : 
American  Laryngological  Association  (New  York) ;  Medico-Chirurgical 
Society  of  Gorman  Physicians.  Tuesday,  May  22d :  American  Laryn- 
gological Association  (second  day) ;  Jersey  City  Pathological  Society  ; 
New  York  Academy  of  Medicine  (Council) ;  New  York  Dermatological 
Society  (private);  New  York  Surgical  Society.  Wednesday,  May  SSd: 
American  Larvngological  As-ociation  (third  day);  Medical  Society  of 
the  County  of  New  York  (Comitia  Minora);  New  York  Pathological 
Society.  Thursday,  3fay  24th  :  New  York  Academy  of  Medicine  (Sec- 
tion in  Obstetrics).  Friday,  May  25th:  New  York  Society  of  G-rman 
Physicians  (private) ;  New  York  Clinical  Society  (private);  Yorkville 
Medical  Association  (private) ;  Saturday,  May  26th:  New  York  Medi- 
cal and  Surgical  Society  (private). 
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Gentlemen  :  Before  instituting  the  treatment  of  anginal 
pectoris,  it  is  necessary  to  bear  in  mind  that  it  may  be  only 
a  transitory  phase  of  heart  disease,  destined  ere  long  to  give 
place  to  the  habitual  symptoms  of  a  regular  cardiac  affec- 
tion. Angina  pectoris  is  not,  then,  per  se,  always  a  cause  of 
alarm,  even  when  the  attacks  seem  to  be  of  a  typical  char- 
acter. As  it  is  impossible  to  predict  a  temporary  duration 
of  the  malady,  it  is  the  duty  of  the  physician,  both  during 
the  paroxysm  and  in  the  interval,  to  act  as  though  the 
return  of  the  paroxysms  and  their  attendant  danger  were 
inevitable.     Above  all,  the  cause  should  be  sought  for. 

Treatment  based  on  Etiological  Considerations. 
— If  angina  pectoris  be  due  to  a  poison,  it  would  seem  to 
be  a  simple  matter  to  prevent  the  attacks  by  suppressing  the 
cause. 

As  for  those  anginas  which  have  their  origin  in  the  abuse 
of  tobacco,  the  remedy  is  obvious  enough.  It  must,  how- 
ever, be  borne  in  mind  that  angina  pectoris  from  tobacco  is 
a  rare  thing.  Tobacco  determines  intermittences,  arythmia, 
etc.,  much  oftener  than  the  painful  affection  under  consid- 
eration, which,  when  the  result  of  smoking,  is  due  to  the 
slow  action  of  the  nicotine  poison  on  the  coronary  arteries. 

Angina  of  alcoholic  origin  does  not  yield  to  suppression 
of  the  cause.  It  is  a  sure  sign,  when  spirit-drinkers  have 
attacks  of  angina  pectoris,  that  arterial  lesions  already  exist — 
that  is  to  say,  endarteritis  of  the  coronary  vessels,  as  well  as 
degenerations  or  scleroses  of  the  myocardium.  It  is  vain  to 
suppress  alcohol  in  these  cases;  the  evil  is  done,  and  is  almost 
always  irremediable.  Gouty  angina,  which  the  Germans  re- 
gard as  the  typical  form,  even  identifying  angina  pectoris 
with  gout,  is  in  reality  a  cardio-vascular  lesion,  and  resists 
treatment  of  the  diathesis,  just  as  alcoholic  angina  persists 
in  spite  of  the  suppression  of  the  cause.  Even  granting 
that  there  is  a  definite  medication  for  the  gouty  diathesis, 
as  there  is  for  the  arthritic  manifestations,  it  is  doubtful  if 
one  could  succeed  by  such  specific  treatment  in  preventing 
gout  from  affecting  the  vascular  system,  or  endarteritis 
from  appearing ;  in  fact,  the  so  much  vaunted  alkalies  can 
do  little  for  the  joint  affections,  and  still  less  for  gout  of  the 
heart,  or  the  constitutional  condition. 

Angina  Pectoris  of  Organic  Origin. — Thus  far  the 
causal  treatment  has  been  practically  nil,  with  the  single 
exception  of  angina  from  tobacco.  The  anginas  of  organic 
origin  are  not  any  more  amenable  to  treatment  directed  at 
the  cause.  What  can  we  do  to  remedy  alterations  of  the 
coronary  arteries,  degenerations  of  the  cardiac  muscle,  dila- 


*  Translated,   with   Professor   S6e's  permission,   by   E.   P.    Uurd, 
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tation  of  the  cavities,  and  lesions  of  the  aorta,  which  in 
reality  oftener  cause  attacks  of  angina  pectoris  than  mitral 
lesions  3  There  is  no  cure  for  the  thoracic  angor  that  re- 
sults from  these  grave  lesions. 

.(Etiological  Treatment  of  Angina  Pectoris  of  IIys- 
TERiCAL  Origin. — It  would  seem  that  such  cases  might  be 
easily  remedied,  that — bearing  in  mind  the  hysterical  nature 
of  the  affection — a  preventive  treatment  might  easily  be  in- 
stituted. Practically,  however,  hysterical  angina  is  very 
rare,  and  the  cases  which  have  been  reported  as  such  have 
generally  been  found  to  be  simulated  attacks,  or  real  con- 
vulsive attacks,  of  common  hy.steria  with  painful  irradiations; 
the  diagnosis  was  at  fault.  These  pseudo-anginas  might  al- 
most certainly  be  benefited  by  hydrotherapy.  Were  1  cer- 
tain that  I  had  to  do  with  a  genuine  case  of  angina  pectoris 
from  hysteria,  I  would  preserve  the  patient  from  cold 
douches,  which  might  have  a  fatal  result.  These  neurotic 
anginas,  almost,  if  not  quite  as  dan::erous  as  those  of  or- 
ganic origin,  can  be  little  benefited  by  the  antispasmodics 
— asafoctida,  valerian,  musk,  castor,  etc. 

RfisuMfi. — The  aitiological  treatment  of  angina  pectoris 
is  unsatisfactory  and  generally  unsuccessful ;  the  best  that 
we  can  do,  then,  is  to  treat  the  paroxysms,  and  endeavor  to 
prevent  their  return. 

Methods  of  Treatment  of  the  Paroxysms. — In  the 
presence  of  a  patient  who  is  suffering  from  an  attack  of 
angina  pectoris,  you  are  to  search  promptly  for  something 
to  calm  the  pain,  relieve  the  breathing,  and  regulate  the 
circulation.     The  principal  means  are,  first : 

Hypodermic  Injections  of  Morj)kin.e. — Hypodermic  mor- 
])hine  claims  a  foremost  place  by  reason  of  the  rapidity  of 
absorption  and  of  physiological  action.  A  centigramme  of 
liydrochloratc  of  morphine  (about  one  sixth  of  a  grain)  ordi- 
narily suffices  to  alleviate  the  pain,  which  is  the  principal 
factor  in  the  paroxysm.  I  am  not  afraid  to  repeat  the  in- 
jection to  prevent  a  return  of  the  angor.  I  liave  seen,  with 
one  of  my  hospital  colleagues,  an  old  man  who  was  cured 
of  his  precordial  distress — the  result  of  excitation  of  the 
cardiac  nerves  by  organic  disease — by  the  daily  use,  for  sev- 
eral months,  of  morphine  subcutaneously.  With  the  same 
physician  I  treated  still  more  recently  an  eminent  political 
personage  who  finally  succumbed  to  an  attack  contracted,  in 
the  chilly  weather  of  March,  by  riding  in  an  open  carriage 
at  nine  o'clock  in  the  evening  in  the  Bois  dc  Boulogne.  As 
he  died  in  spite  of  morphine,  it  was  reported  that  he  died 
from  morphine.  Latterly,  and  since  the  experiments  of  Fi- 
leline,  fear  has  been  expressed  that  these  subcutaneous  in- 
jections might  occasion  dyspnoea,  and  even  that  dangerous 
form  known  as  Chcyne-Stokes  respiration.  This  fear  can 
hardly  contraindicate  the  use  of  the  opiate  for  pain  where 
the  element  of  dyspniua  is  absent ;  if  there  be  any  embar- 
rassment of  respiration,  it  is  owing  to  the  pain,  and  nothing 
else. 

Nitrite  of  Amyl. — Recommended  as  far  back  as  1S57 
by  Guthrie,  then  by  Gamgec,  Brunton,  Wood,  more  recent- 
ly by  Pick,  Guttman,  Schram,  Otto,  of  Germany,  thoroughly 
studied  in  France  in  \ii~i,  by  Amez-Droz,  then  by  Bourne- 
ville,   and  Dujardin-Beaumetz,  nitrite  of  amyl  constitutes 
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one  of  the  most  active  and  most  useful  means  in  the  treat, 
ment  of  angina  pectoris. 

Physiological  EfEects. — Experimental  physiologists — Fi- 
lehne  and  Mayerin  Germany,  Duceau  and  Franck  in  France 
— have  very  recently  been  occupied  in  investigating  the  ef- 
fects of  this  singular  toxic  agent,  whose  modus  operandi  they 
have  defined.  First  of  all,  the  effects  of  nitrite  of  amyl  on 
healthy  animals  and  healthy  human  beings  are  as  follows : 

Action  on  the  Blood-Vessels. — Eeddening  of  the  skin 
and  internal  organs.  The  first  effect  of  nitrite  of  amyl,  in- 
haled in  the  dose  of  from  two  to  four  drops,  is  reddening 
of  the  face  and  neck,  with  red  spots  on  the  chest  and  mot- 
tling of  the  abdomen,  but  no  red  markings  of  the  lower  ex- 
tremities. The  same  reddening  is  seen  in  the  internal  ce- 
phalic organs,  among  others  the  pia  mater,  whose  blood- 
vessels are  markedly  dilated,  at  the  same  time  that  the 
retina  and  the  lungs  remain  in  the  normal  state. 

Dilatation  of  the  Vessels. — The  most  remarkable  phe- 
nomenon, then,  IS  dilatation  of  the  blood-vessels,  and  this  is 
attended  with  diminution  of  vascular  tension,  which  may 
fall  to  0-050  millimetre. 

Causes  of  the  Vascular  Dilatation  and  Depression. — 
Either  this  is  a  result  of  paralysis  of  the  vaso-constrictors 
and  the  blood-vessels  which  they  innervate  (the  older  and, 
perhaps,  more  general  view),  or  it  is  produced  by  excitation 
of  the  vaso-dilators,  as  Franck  supposes. 

Is  this  paralysis  of  vaso-constrictors  or  excitation  of  vaso- 
dilators— whichever  it  may  be — of  peripheral  or  central 
origin  ?  That  it  is  of  peripheral  origin  seems  borne  out  by 
the  experiment  of  dividing  the  spinal  cord,  in  which  event 
the  vessels  continue  to  dilate  under  the  influence  of  the 
nitrite.  If  the  vessels  of  the  head  dilate  more  readily 
than  the  others,  this  fact  does  not  favor  the  hypothesis 
that  the  paralysis  (or  excitation)  is  of  central  origin.  The 
blood-vessels  of  the  head  are  more  dilatable,  because  their 
middle  membrane  is  more  elastic  and  more  muscular.  Fi- 
nally, the  proof  that  it  is  all  peripheral  is  that  you  may  cut 
all  the  cerebro-spinal  nerves,  and  the  phenomenon  of  dilata- 
tion by  excitation  of  the  vaso-dilator  nerves  none  the  less 
persists. 

Action  on  the  Heart. — The  heart's  action  is  considera- 
bly quickened,  and  the  number  of  beats  rises  to  double 
the  natural ;  the  nitrite  acts  on  the  pneumogastric  center, 
which  is  finally  paralyzed.  At  the  same  time,  the  force  of 
the  heart  is  undiminished,  even  if  the  vascular  tension  is 
diminished,  which  proves  that  the  vascular  depression  is  not 
an  effect  of  primary  enfeeblement  of  the  heart. 

Action  on  the  Respiration. — In  man  one  of  the  most 
remarkable  phenomena  from  the  very  commencement  is  the 
facility  of  respiration,  whose  type,  moreover,  does  not  un- 
dergo modification;  the  patient  feels  that  he  can  breathe 
more  freely.  In  animals  there  is,  first  of  all,  acceleration  of 
the  respirations,  which  become  deeper  and  more  prolonged. 
With  larger  doses  the  respiration  becomes  slower. 

To  sum  up :  in  the  first  period  of  the  action  of  the 
medicament  the  vascular  tension  is  lowered,  the  vessels  are 
dilated,  the  action  of  the  heart  is  very  much  quickened,  the 
respiration  rendered  more  free  and  easy.    At  a  more  ad- 


vanced period,  the  pressure  remaining  lowered,  the  heart 
becomes  slowed  as  well  as  the  respiration. 

Practical  Applications.— In  its  application  to  the  treat- 
ment of  angina  pectoris,  nitrite  of  amyl  produces  effects 
which  are  remarkable  and  immediate.  I  have  verified  this 
in  two  patients,  one  of  whom  was  affected  with  Corrigan's 
disease,  with  severe  nocturnal  attacks  of  angina  pectoris. 
This  patient  occupied  No.  20,  Ward  St.  Christophe.  From 
the  very  first  exhibition  of  the  nitrite — three  or  four  drops 
inhaled  from  the  open  palm — the  paroxysm  ceased,  instead 
of  lasting  fifteen  minutes  or  more,  as  was  the  case  when  the 
medicine  was  withheld. 

How  does  this  remedy  act  ?  It  suppresses  pain ;  it  fa- 
cilitates the  circulation,  by  dilating  the  blood-vessels;  it 
renders  the  respiration  more  free.  And  all  this  is  done  in 
an  instant  almost.  Nitrite  of  amyl,  therefore,  constitutes 
the  most  efficacious  and  the  most  prompt  of  the  modifiers 
of  the  heart,  and  especially  of  the  circulation.  The  san- 
guineous irrigation  by  the  coronary  arteries  is  increased, 
is  accelerated,  like  that  of  the  other  vessels ;  the  cardiac 
ischiemia  ceases,  the  heart  resumes  its  tasks  immediately, 
and  the  respiration  which  before  was  embarrassed  becomes 
again  free.  But  do  not  forget  that,  in  going  beyond  the 
dose  indicated,  you  expose  the  patient  to  the  risk  of  cardiac 
syncope.  Remember,  moreover,  that  the  patient,  in  a  suffi- 
ciently brief  space  of  time,  becomes  accustomed  to  the  rem- 
edy, so  that  its  good  effects  become  less  and  less  manifest. 

Nitro-glycerin. — The  physiological  effects  of  this  medi- 
cament are  very  much  like  those  of  nitrite  of  amyl.  Dr. 
Murrell,  an  English  physician,  was  one  of  the  first  to  call 
the  attention  of  the  profession  to  this  remedy.  I  have 
tried  it  in  a  few  cases,  giving  internally  one  or  two  drops 
of  a  one-per-cent.  solution ;  it  has  seemed  to  me  to  give 
relief.* 

Chloral. — Chloral  acts  very  promptly  in  procuring  sleep 
and  in  facilitating  respiration,  but  its  effects  on  the  circula- 
tion are  almost  nil  in  these  cases.  It  is  not  to  be  depended 
upon,  and  I  have  abandoned  its  use. 

Divers  Excitants. — Colin  recommends  the  acetate  of  am- 
monium, which  is  also  a  favorite  with  Vignier,  in  the  dose  of 
six  grammes. 

I  shall  speak  of  electricity  under  the  means  of  preven- 
tion.    It  has  no  curative  power  during  the  paroxysm. 

RESUME. — Morphine  subcutaneously,  nitrite  of  amyl  in 
inhalations  (three  to  four  drops)— these  are  the  medicinal 
measures  which  seem  to  me  likely  to  be  relied  on  in  the 
future.  Both  diminish  the  intravascular  pressure,  and  thus 
facilitate  the  circulation.  But  there  is  a  physiological  con- 
trariety between  these  two  medicaments  which  seems  to 
demand  elucidation.  Morphine  does,  in  fact,  diminish  the 
intravascular  pressure  by  giving  more  tone  to  the  blood- 
vessels, which  are  made  to  contract  under  its  influence,  but 
in  such  a  way  as  to  help  on  the  circulation,  and  thus  re-en- 
force the  work  of  the  heart,  whose  tasks  are  lightened  when 

*  Mr.  Field,  of  Brighton,  England,  was  the  first  to  describe,  twenty 
years  ago,  the  physiological  effects  of  nitro-glyceriu.  Dr.  Murrell 
afterward  repeated  the  observations  of  Field,  trying  it  on  thirty-five 
patients.  The  action  of  nitro-glycerin  is  a  little  slower  thau  that  of 
nitrite  of  amyl. — Tbanslatok. 
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the  auxiliary  vaso-motor  forces  are  in  their  highest  state  of 
efficiency.  Nitrite  of  amyl  lessens  the  blood  pressure  by 
dilating  the  vessels,  and  thus  removing  obstacles  to  the  free 
circulation,  and  in  this  way  lightening  the  heart's  labor. 
The  circulation  by  the  coronary  arteries  is  thus  favored  by 
either  mode  of  action,  but  in  a  more  marked  manner  by 
nitrite  of  amyl.  Moreover,  the  two  medicaments  assuage 
the  pain  which  embarrasses  the  heart's  action,  and  facilitate 
respiration,  which  is  also  embarrassed. 

Treatment  of  Angina  Pectoris  in  the  Interval  of 
THE  Attacks. — Besides  the  ordinary  recommendations  to 
persons  suffering  from  heart  disease,  spirit-drinkers  in  gen- 
eral, and  smokers  in  particular,  to  abstain  from  customary 
excesses,  it  remains  to  do  what  can  be  done  to  prevent  the 
attacks  by  hygienic  and  medicinal  means.  Jurine  advises 
persons  who  arc  victims  to  this  painful  cardiac  affection  to 
live  in  the  country,  to  keep  as  free  as  possible  from  all 
care  and  excitement,  to  inhabit  a  ground  tenement,  to  walk 
and  ride  a  little  every  day.  This  advice  would  be  very 
good  if  it  were  practicable. 

The  medicinal  measures  which  1  employ  habitually  are  : 
1.  Bromide  of  potassium;  2.  Digitalis;  3.  Electricity 
(hardly  habitually,  but  it  deserves  mention) ;  4.  Arsenic 
(of  which  the  same  may  be  said) ;  it  is  sometimes  of  use  as  a 
vaso-motor  tonic,  but  its  action  is  doubtful. 

Hydrotherapeutics  ought  to  be  absolutely  proscribed. 

1.  Bromide  of  potassium  determines  contraction  of  the 
blood-vessels,  calms  the  nervous  system  (particularly  the 
centers  of  special  sense),  and  induces  sleep ;  it  is  a  regulator 
of  the  peripheral  movements  of  the  blood.  Under  its  action 
the  patient  becomes  less  impressionable  to  the  physical  and 
psychical  influences  which  might  provoke  a  return  of  the 
paroxysm.  But  this  medicine  has  the  grave  inconvenience 
of  producing  a  debility  which  is  more  or  less  permanent, 
and  can  not  be  continued  with  impuuitv  bcj'ond  a  certain 
time. 

2.  Digitalis,  when  the  thoracic  angor  results  from  car- 
diac atony  or  degeneration,  presents  a  real  advantage  over 
the  bromide  ;  it  fortifies  and  sustains  the  action  of  the  heart, 
and  is  in  every  way  the  preferable  medicament. 

3.  Electricity  has  been  applied  in  divers  ways,  aTid  in 
accordance  with  the  different  theories  which  have  been  put 
forth  as  to  the  nature  of  the  malady.  If  employed  from 
confidence  in  the  pneumogastric-nerve  theory  of  Eulen- 
burg,*  and  an  attempt  be  made  to  galvanize  this  nerve,  you 
run  the  risk  of  arrest  of  the  heart's  action  ;  the  unfortunate 
case  reported  by  Ducheime  is  in  proof  of  this. 

If  you  desire  to  influence  the  sympathetic  alone,  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  theory  of  Martin  and  Hachard,  ther<>  is  a 
practical  difficulty  in  the  way,  and,  moreover,  a  physiologi- 
cal heresy  lurks  behind  the  theory.  There  is,  in  fact,  no 
paralysis  of  the  sympathetic  to  overcome.  The  disease  is 
in  reality  attended  with  excitation  of  the  cardiac  sympathetic 
nerves,  and  the  coronary  vessels,  the  latter  being  in  a  state 
of  erethism — there  is  no  paralysis  in  the  case ;  on  the  other 


*  Eulenburg,  "Trait6  des  maladies  neiveuses,"  1878.  He  describi'.s 
two  forms  of  the  disease,  one  of  which  is  due  to  direct  excitation  of  tlie 
vagi  nerres,  the  other  to  reflex  excitation  of  these  nerves.  He  also 
describes  two  other  varieties  of  different  nerve  origin. 


hand,  there  is  not  even  excitation  of  the  sympathetic  nerves 
in  general,  accompanied  by  a  contraction  of  the  blood-ves- 
sels in  general.  The  disease  (so  far  as  the  nerves  implicated 
are  concerned)  being  partial  and  limited,  how  are  you  going 
to  benefit  the  pathological  condition  by  electrical  currents 
applied  to  the  sympathetic  trunk  or  plexuses?  If  it  were 
possible  to  galvanize  the  cardiac  sympathetic  nerves,  would 
vou  not  augment  rather  than  diminish  vaso-motor  con- 
tractility ?     The  subject  demands  further  study. 


A  CLINICAL  LECTURE  ON 

ELEPHANTIASIS  ARABUM. 

DELIYERED    AT    THE    MEDICO  -  cniRURGICAL     COLLEGE    OF 
PHILADELPUIA, 

By  F.  LE  SIEURE  WEIR,  M.  D., 

CLINICAL  PKOFESSOn  OF  DERUATOLOOT. 

Gentlemen  :  Among  the  patients  in  the  waiting-room 
to-day  is  one  in  particular  whom  I  wish  to  show  you,  since 
the  case  illustrates  most  beautifully  a  disease  that  I  had  occa- 
sion to  describe  in  a  recent  didactic  lecture.  At  the  time  of 
that  lecture  no  case  of  the  kind  was  to  be  had  for  practical 
demonstration,  and,  as  the  lecture  came  on  in  the  regular 
order  in  which  the  various  skin  diseases  are  taken  up  in  the 
didactic  course,  I  merely  went  over  the  ground,  as  you  will 
remember,  intending  to  take  up  the  subject  more  thor- 
oughly at  some  time  in  the  future,  when  a  well-marked  case 
should  present  itself.  Some  weeks  have  elapsed  since  then, 
and  to-day  is  the  first  opportunity  I  have  had  of  carrying 
out  my  design.  Nor  is  this  to  be  wondered  at,  for  the  dis- 
ease is  not  so  common  that  cases  are  found  every  day  in 
the  waiting-room.  On  the  contrary,  it  is  a  comparatively 
rare  affection.  I  desire  you  to  observe  closely  the  history 
and  symptoms  of  this  case,  as  well  as  the  external  appear- 
ance ;  but  it  is  to  the  pathological  anatomy  and  histology 
that  I  wish  particularly  to  call  your  attention. 

My  assistant  tells  me  that  the  patient,  who  is  a  female, 
is  very  nervous,  and  is  reluctant  to  exhibit  herself  before  so 
many  gentlemen ;  so,  to  humor  her  and  not  inflict  unneces- 
sary discomfort,  we  will  dispense  with  her  presence  until  it 
is  required  to  illustrate  the  external  phenomena  of  the  dis- 
ease. 

Elephantiasis  Arabum,  in  the  first  place,  is  a  disease 
which  has  received  quite  a  variety  of  names — some  descrip- 
tive of  the  appearance  of  the  skin,  others  of  the  climate 
supposed  to  be  peculiarly  favorable  to  its  development, 
while  yet  others  have  been  adopted  owing  to  its  resem- 
blance to  allied  diseases,  and  so  on,  almost  indefinitely.  It 
is  to  be  regretted  that  some  definite  name  or  combination 
of  names  has  not  heretofore  been  settled  upon  to  designate 
the  disease  .and  distinguish  it  from  another,  for,  as  it  now 
stands,  it  frequently  happens  that  im  explanation  has  to  follow 
the  use  of  some  of  the  terms  used.  Elephant  leg  has  been 
largely  applied  to  it,  and,  I  must  confess,  serves  an  admira- 
ble purpose ;  but  it  has  the  dis.idvantage  of  being  anything 
but  elegant  or  scientific.  Barbadocs  leg  is  another,  and 
was  so  given  through  an  erroneous  impression  that  the  dis- 
ease was  more  prevalent  there  than  elsewhere.     I  need  not 
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say  that  this,  therefore,  is  a  misnomer,  since  it  may  occur 
in  almost  any  section  of  the  globe  or  under  any  climate, 
though  it  is,  to  be  sure,  more  commonly  observed  in  tropi- 
cal countries.  Bucnemia  tropica  is  open,  in  a  lesser  degree, 
to  the  same  objection.  Spargosis  has  been  suggested  by 
Mason  Good,  and  adopted  by  the  College  of  Surgeons  of 
England,  but  I  do  not  know  that  it  is  entirely  distinctive, 
or  has  any  especial  claim  to  recognition  from  American  der- 
matologists. Elephantiasis  has,  perhaps,  been  received  more 
favorably  than  any  other  appellation,  although  it  has  no 
other  earthly  claim  than  that  it  suggests  the  rough,  uneven 
hide  of  the  elephant. 

There  is  no  objection  to  this,  however,  for  the  skin  of  a 
person  afflicted  with  this  disease  resembles  in  no  small  de- 
gree that  of  the  animal  named,  as  you  will  presently  see  for 
yourselves.  I  say  that  the  name  is  not  objectionable  :  but 
this  statement  must  be  qualified,  for,  taken  alone,  the  term 
is  decidedly  objectionable.  It  is  only  when  the  word  Ara- 
bum  is  coupled  with  it  that  we  have  a  synonym  as  com- 
plete and  free  from  fault  as  it  is  possible  to  get  it.  There 
is  another  disease  the  name  of  which  is  often  confounded 
with  that  of  the  malady  under  consideration.  I  refer  to 
leprosy — true  leprosy — or  elephantiasis  Graecorum.  The 
two  diseases  were  anciently  known  as  Arabian  leprosy  and 
Greek  leprosy,  which,  put  in  the  Latin,  give  us  elephantiasis 
Arabum  and  elephantiasis  Graecorum.  You  will  thus  readi- 
ly see  the  confusion  to  be  caused  in  the  nomenclature  by 
simply  speaking  of  either  disease  as  "  elephantiasis."  The 
simple  addition  of  either  word,  as  the  case  may  be,  to  my 
mind,  obviates  any  difficulty,  and  at  once  renders  the  mean- 
ing clear.  It  has  been  in  modern  times  that  this  confusion 
has  arisen  regarding  nomenclature,  for  among  the  ancients 
the  disease  was  known  for  the  most  part  by  one  name  only 
— elephantiasis  Arabum,  or  the  "  Leprosy  of  the  Arabians." 
In  my  library  is  an  original  work  on  "Diseases  of  the 
Skin,"  published  in  London  in  1726,  in  which  the  author, 
Daniel  Turner,  uses  no  other  name  in  his  crude  description, 
and  very  possibly  he  knew  no  other. 

So  far,  therefore,  as  we  are  concerned,  there  will  never 
arise  any  misunderstanding  as  to  the  disease  referred  to 
when  speaking  of  elephantiasis,  inasmuch  as  the  suffix  will 
invariably  be  appended.  Allow  me  to  repeat  what  I  said  a 
few  minutes  ago  in  relation  to  the  climatic  home  of  this 
affection  :  that  it  is  not  confined  to  tropical  climates,  since 
it  is  observed  in  nearly  all  quarters  of  the  earth ;  that  it  is 
encountered,  though,  far  more  frequently  in  warm  climates, 
and  is  in  reality  a  native  of  the  latter.  It  is  especially  preva- 
lent in  India,  the  West  Indies,  Barbadoes,  Egypt,  Japan, 
and  China.  Here  in  America  it  is  observed  much  more 
frequently  than  it  would  otherwise  be  were  it  not  for  the 
fact  of  our  population  being  constantly  augmented  from  all 
parts  of  the  world.  It  is,  therefore,  probable  that  most 
of  the  cases  seen  in  this  country  have  been  imported  directly 
from  some  one  of  the  hotter  countries,  or  the  patients  have 
been  at  some  time,  not  long  before  the  development  of  the 
disease  in  them,  residents  of  such  climates.  The  cases  oc- 
curring here  in  native-born  subjects,  who  have  never  been 
in  any  climate  conducive  to  its  development,  I  believe  to  be 
very  small  in  number.     The  seat  of  the  disease  is  most  usu- 


ally the  feet,  legs,  and  scrotum,  occurring  most  frequently 
in  the  order  named.  Other  parts  of  the  body  are,  however, 
not  exempt  from  it,  inasmuch  as  the  prepuce  and  puden- 
dum, and  even  the  head,  face,  and  ears,  are  sometimes  the 
parts  involved. 

The  doctor  has  now  brought  the  patient  (Mrs.  McC.) 
before  us,  and,  as  you  probably  noticed,  she  walked  into 
the  amphitheatre  with  a  heavy,  somewhat  rolling  tread,  put^ 
ting  the  feet  down  upon  the  floor  in  a  cautious,  easy  man- 
ner, and,  by  the  way,  very  much  after  the  style  of  the  huge 
mammal  from  which  the  disease  takes  its  name.  She  is 
aged  forty-five  years,  and  is  of  Irish  birth.  As  you  see, 
she  is  somewhat  inclined  to  obesity,  but  it  would  require  an 
inordinate  amount  of  adipose  to  produce  the  appearance 
presented  in  the  lower  limbs  of  the  patient.  She  has  never 
lived  elsewhere  than  in  Ireland  and  America,  and  in  the 
latter  country  she  has  been  resident  for  thirty  years.  Up 
to  four  years  ago  she  was  perfectly  healthy,  rarely,  if  ever, 
requiring  the  services  of  a  physician,  and  in  all  respects 
being  a  fine  sample  of  the  sturdy  healthfulness  of  her  race. 
At  the  time  mentioned,  however,  she  experienced  an  attack 
of  erysipelas  which  affected  both  lower  extremities  from  the 
knees  downward.  I  need  not  enumerate  the  train  of  symp- 
toms attendant  upon  the  erysipelatous  lesions,  since  you  are 
probably  familiar  with  them  already.  Suffice  it  to  say  that, 
after  the  force  of  the  local  fever  and  inflammation  was  ex- 
pended, resolution  did  not  take  place,  as  you  know  is  ordi- 
narily the  case.  The  parts  still  remained  swollen  and  some- 
what reddish  in  color,  but  not  markedly  so.  Bear  in  mind 
that  the  fever  and  pain  and  all  else  had  vanished,  but  the 
symptoms  mentioned. 

This  state  of  affairs  continued  for  some  months,  with 
the  exception,  however,  that  the  reddish  hue  gradually  faded 
away.  The  parts  remained  thus  in  statu  quo  for  that  length 
of  time,  when  she  was  suddenly  seized,  without  assignable 
cause,  with  chills,  quickly  succeeded  by  fever,  and  accom- 
panied by  some  cephalalgia,  etc.,  which  was  immediately 
followed  by  a  repetition  of  the  symptoms  in  the  legs — 
namely,  the  swelling  became  more  marked,  the  discolora- 
tion returned,  accompanied  by  a  feeling  of  tension,  together 
with  smarting,  burning,  and  itching.  This  remained  for 
some  time  (several  days,  probably,  though  the  patient's 
memory  fails  her  on  this  point),  and  was  succeeded  by  the 
phenomena  characterizing  the  primary  attack  ;  that  is  to 
say,  the  symptoms  all  disappeared  but  the  swelling,  which 
was  now  more  evident  than  before. 

This  description  of  the  attacks  occurring  at  the  com- 
mencement of  the  disease  serves  for  all  subsequent  ones ; 
they  have  been  nearly  all  alike,  presenting  the  same  symp- 
toms, running  the  same  course,  and  every  attack  leaving 
the  parts  larger  than  before.  These  seizures  have  occurred 
at  varying  intervals  from  that  time  up  to  the  present ;  how 
many  I  do  not  know,  nor  does  the  patient  herself. 

During  the  interval  between  the  later  attacks  the  redness 
has  not  disappeared  as  it  formerly  did,  but,  on  the  contrary, 
increased,  thus  showing  the  capillary  network  to  be  largely 
hypersemic.  The  redness  is  diffused  generally  over  the  sur- 
face of  the  skin,  but  at  different  points,  for  some  inexplica- 
ble reason,  the  discoloration  is  intensified,  and  proclaims 
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itself  in  the  form  of  purplish-red  blotches  and  nodules,  the 
edges  of  which  are  not  well  defined.  Exposure  to  cold 
weather  or  wetting  the  feet  results  in  a  fresh  onslaught  of 
the  inflammation,  and  always  leaves  the  part  more  hyper- 
trophicd  than  before.  At  the  time  of  the  seizures  the 
lymphatic  vessels  become  hard  and  tender,  and  run  as  well- 
defined  red  cords  along  the  limbs.  The  lymphatic  glands 
also  participate  in  the  general  disturbance.  There  you  have 
the  liistory  of  the  case.  By  inspection,  we  see  that  both 
legs  are  enormously  enlarged  from  the  knees  downward 
to  the  ankles,  where  a  roll  of  hypertrophied  tissue  hangs 
over  feet  so  deformed  by  the  disease  as  to  be  scarcely  recog- 
nizable. 

The  rolls  at  this  point,  as  well  as  the  rough  tubercles 
(which  so  strikingly  resemble  the  pachydermatous  covering 
of  the  elephant  or  rhinoceros),  consist  of  enormously  indu- 
rated subcutaneous  cellular  tissue,  the  direct  result  of  re- 
peated attacks  of  inflammation  of  those  parts.  The  mass 
has  a  hard,  dense  feeling,  as  though  handling  a  thick  piece 
of  rubber.  Pinching  conveys  the  same  impression,  for  the 
parts  are  too  dense  to  yield  readily,  and,  when  released,  re- 
sume their  former  shape.  There  is  no  tenderness  on  pres- 
sure, and  there  is  every  reason  to  believe  that  sensibility  is 
not  diminished.  The  patient's  general  health  is  good;  the 
appetite  is  the  same  ;  the  natural  functions  of  the  body  are 
regularly  performed ;  and  she  is  just  arriving  at  the  meno- 
pause. 

She  complains  of  no  special  pain  in  the  parts,  but,  in- 
stead, a  dull,  indefinable  heavy  ache,  due,  I  think,  to  their 
weight. 

Jt  is,  however,  to  the  pathology  of  this  elephantoid 
malady  that  I  desire  to  draw  your  particular  attention,  for 
herein  shall  wc  find  the  secret,  if  it  is  to  be  found  at  all.  I 
need  not  say  to  those  of  you  who  have  given  any  especial 
attention  to  pathological  research  how  much  may  be  learned 
through  this  channel,  for  no  man  can  be  employed  in  this 
field  and  not  be  impressed  with  the  mighty  wonders  lying 
hid  away,  only  awaiting  the  magic  stroke  of  the  anatomist's 
knife  and  the  microscope  of  the  histologist  to  be  laid  bare 
to  the  intellect.  Since  pathological  histology  has  come  to 
be  recognized  as  playing  so  important  a  part  in  the  science 
of  life,  many  hitherto  ill-understood  diseases  have  yielded 
up  their  secrets  so  long  concealed  from  us  beneath  a  multi- 
tude of  (in  many  cases)  misleading  symptoms.  I  can  not 
too  highly  eulogize  this  peculiar  branch  of  study,  realizing 
as  I  do  how  closely  it  is  allied  to  the  successful  comprehen- 
sion of  disease  in  all  its  fantastic  forms,  and  the  consequent 
successful  treatment  of  the  same.  My  colleague,  the  head 
of  the  department  of  pathology,  doubtless  becomes  warm 
upon  his  suliject;  but,  while  I  fully  share  his  just  enthu- 
siasm, it  behooves  me  to  proceed  to  an  explanation  of  how 
this  science  aids  us  so  mightily  by  applying  it  to  the  case 
under  consideration. 

The  disease  is  essentially  classed  nosologically  under 
the  head  of  hypertrophies. 

Tlie  lymi)hatic  system  is  the  primary  seat  of  the  affec- 
tion, and  the  first  stage  is  inflammation.  It  naturally  fol- 
lows that,  if  we  have  repeated  attacks  of  inflammation  con- 
centrating in  a  given  locality  for  any  length  of  time,  the 


intervening  time  between  the  attacks  being  comparatively 
short,  some  slight  influence  will  be  exerted  upon  the  lym- 
phatic vessels  traversing  the  part ;  and,  if  the  attacks  be 
continued,  these  same  vessels  will  consequently  become 
more  or  less  obliterated,  and  their  functions  thereby  impaired 
to  the  extent  that  the  lymph,  which  it  is  their  office  to  con- 
vey away,  is  of  necessity  deposited  in  the  substance  of  the 
subjacent  tissues. 

From  this  accumulation  the  tissues  become  impacted, 
and  hypertrophy  is  the  direct  result.  When  a  deposit  of 
lymph  had  once  taken  place  in  this  case,  the  subsequent 
erysipelatous  attacks  I  believe  to  have  been  caused  quite  as 
much  by  the  abnormal  excitation  under  which  the  tissues 
labored  as  by  the  existence  in  the  blood  of  the  specific 
poison  of  erysipelas  itself;  and,  further,  that  this  self-same 
poison,  now  generally  admitted  to  be  peculiar  to  erysipelas, 
would  not  assert  itself  so  frequently  and  without  apparent 
cause  were  it  not  for  the  constant  incentive  (in  the  form  of 
the  hypertrophied  tissues)  to  a  fresh  outbreak. 

The  hypertrophy  becomes  more  and  more  intense  under 
the  repeated  attacks  of  inflammation,  until  it  is  communi- 
cated to  the  layers  of  the  skin  adjoining  that  in  which  the 
primary  deposit  took  place,  and  at  la.st  the  epidermis,  cori- 
um,  and  subcutaneous  cellular  tissue  arc  all  involved,  while 
the  blood-vessels  are  distended  and  forced  to  do  an  amount 
of  work  largely  in  excess  of  that  which  they  are  ordinarily 
called  upon  to  perform. 

The  knotty  and  rugose  appearance  of  the  superficial 
layer  of  the  skin  is  due  to  the  accumulation  of  a  prodigious 
number  of  epithelial  cells;  and  it  is  this  latter  feature,  to- 
gether with  many  of  the  other  conditions  mentioned,  that 
has  induced  some  very  acute  observers  to  declare  elephan- 
tiasis Arabum  and  scleroderma  identical,  since  in  the  latter 
afiFection  the  .same  characteristics  are  noticeable. 

I  hardly  think  them  identical,  notwithstanding  the 
strong  argument  of  the  analogy  between  them  pathologi- 
cally. The  two  diseases  are  probably  distinct  and  separate, 
and  they  furnish  a  well-marked  example  of  how  nearly 
allied  diseases  of  the  same  class  may  be. 

Free  nuclei,  cells,  and  fibrous  bands,  all  in  process  of  de- 
velopment, are  observable  everywhere,  while  fat  cells  are 
numerous,  especially  about  the  muscles.  The  latter  are 
usually  atrophied.  The  nerves — that  is,  the  larger  ones — 
are  somewhat  flat  in  shape,  and  occasionally  enlarged. 
This  is  not,  however,  an  invariable  accompaniment.  If  an 
incision  be  made  into  an  elephantiasic  leg,  the  knife  pene- 
trates through  integument  of  leather-like  consistence,  grat- 
ing harshly  and  even  requiring  an  effort,  so  great  is  the 
density  of  the  part,  and  is  frequently  followed  by  an  escape 
of  lymphoid  fluid,  the  presence  of  which  is  what  gives  rise 
to  pitting  on  pressure  in  the  earlier  stages  of  the  disease. 

I  have  now  given  you  a  few  of  the  leading  features  of  the 
morbid  anatomy  of  elephantiasis  Arabum ;  and  if,  aided  by 
your  note-books,  you  will  grasp  them,  as  I  am  sure  you  can, 
you  will  have  gained  a  considerable  step  in  the  studv  of 
dermatology,  difficult  though  it  is  thought  to  be. 

As  to  the  [etiology  there  can  be  but  little  said,  since  but 
little  is  known.  In  the  present  case  erysipelas  ushered  in 
the  initial  attack,  and  to  it,  in  the  absence  of  any  other  as- 
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signable  cause,  must  be  attributed  tbe  disease.  Nor  do  I 
see  any  objection.  It  is  a  fact  worthy  of  notice  that  ery- 
sipelas in  the  majority  of  cases  precedes  an  attack  of  ele- 
phantiasis Arabum ;  but  that  such  is  the  invariable  rule  is 
not  true.  Other  causes  have  been  advanced,  it  is  true,  but 
none  have  so  plausible  a  backing.  There  has  never  been 
any  special  effort  made,  to  my  knowledge,  to  ascertain  the 
reason  why  erysipelas  is  so  frequently  a  prodrome — if  the 
word  will  apply.  The  books  are  altogether  misty  on  the 
aetiology  of  the  malady. 

The  diagnosis  offers  no  difficulty. 

I  will  venture  to  say  that  none  of  y6u  now  present  ever 
saw  any  other  disease  that  resembled  this  one  before  you 
to-day.  The  very  shape,  together  with  its  appearance,  is 
simulated  by  no  other  disease,  and  is  then  conclusive. 

The  prognosis  is  not,  as  the  rule,  favorable,  for  the  dis- 
ease lasts  a  varying  length  of  time,  possibly  through  life. 
Our  patient  has  been  a  sufferer  for  four  years,  gradually 
getting  worse,  and  with  every  prospect,  as  the  case  now 
stands,  of  continuing  so. 

Treatment. — The  disease  is  amenable  to  treatment  to 
the  extent  of  amelioration ;  and  in  this  mitigated  condition 
— in  the  cases  where  mitigation  is  possible — the  affection 
continues  to  the  end  of  the  chapter.  But  very  little  remains 
to  be  said  concerning  the  treatment,  for  it  is  imsatisfactory. 
The  most  encouraging  results  have  been  obtained  from  the 
use  of  external  applications.  Cold  lotions,  hot  fomenta- 
tions, frictions,  rest,  pressure,  and  blistering  have  each  been 
used  extensively,  the  result  being  in  the  main  but  indif- 
ferent, though  occasionally  a  marked  diminution  has  been 
observed.  In  connection  with  external  applications,  I  should 
think  prolonged  medicated  baths  might  be  serviceable, 
though,  perhaps,  not  any  more  radical  than  the  other  means 
just  spoken  of.     I  have  never  tried  them. 

Internally,  the  salts  of  quinine  and  potassium,  and  mer- 
cury in  various  forms,  have  all  been  tried,  and  with  success 
in  not  so  large  a  ratio  as  with  external  means.  A  judicious 
combination  is  advisable  in  most  cases  as  being  productive 
of  the  best  results. 

There  is,  however,  one  method  which  I  have  not  yet 
mentioned — namely,  ligation  of  the  main  arterial  trunk. 
This  measure  is  extremely  heroic,  but  has  yielded  better 
things  than  any  other ;  it  is,  moreover,  based  upon  good, 
sound  anatomical  and  physiological  principles.  One  ob- 
server, whose  name  has  escaped  my  memory,  has  rightly 
said  that  the  ligation  of  the  principal  vessel  supplying  a 
part  has  different  effects  upon  normal  and  abnormal  struc- 
tures. Lest  you  do  not  comprehend  my  meaning,  I  will 
repeat  that  tying  the  main  artery  in  a  sound  limb  has  a 
different  effect  from  what  it  would  have  were  the  limb  dis- 
eased. 

I  think  I  make  the  quotation  very  nearly  verbatim  when 
I  say  that  "the  activity  of  absorption,  as  a  general  rule,  is 
in  inverse  ratio  to  that  of  circulation.  And  when  the  force 
of  circulation  is  diminished,  absorption  is  usually  more  ener- 
getic. The  process  of  absorption  frequently  goes  on  of  its 
own  accord  if  once  started."  In  other  words,  if,  in  this 
case,  we  were  to  ligate  the  femoral  artery,  absorption  would 
go  on  more  rapidly  than  if  the  same  operation  were  per- 


formed upon  a  sound  limb.  Ligation  is  not  always  attend- 
ed with  success,  nor  anything  like  it ;  on  the  contrary,  no 
change  whatever  has  resulted  from  such  an  operation  in 
more  cases  than  one. 

I  should  be  very  chary  about  resorting  to  this  remedy, 
notwithstanding  that  it  holds  out  more  hope  than  any  other 
known  means.  The  dangers  are  manifold  :  gangrene  is  liable 
to  follow,  in  defiance  of  collateral  circulation  (which  my 
learned  colleague,  Professor  Oliver,  has  doubtless  freely 
demonstrated  to  you) ;  pyaemia  may  occur,  though  this  is 
not  to  be  feared  like  gangrene,  for  the  occurrence  of  the  lat- 
ter means  amputation ;  and,  lastly,  alarming  haemorrhage 
may  occur  from  what  would  be  in  the  normal  state  small 
branches,  but  here  greatly  enlarged.  Cutting  operations  are 
best  avoided,  especially  if  the  affected  part  is  the  scrotum. 
Here  frightful  hsemorrhage  has  followed  an  attempt  at  extir- 
pation by  the  knife.  I  recall  a  somewhat  unique  and  remark- 
able instance  of  amputation  of  the  scrotal  mass  by  a  clamp- 
like apparatus,  in  which  one  hundred  and  thirty-six  cases 
were  operated  upon  with  most  gratifying  results.*  The  clamp 
was  composed  of  two  parallel  bars,  with  a  screw  at  each  end, 
by  means  of  which  the  upper  bar  could  be  screwed  down 
tightly  when  applied  to  the  neck  of  the  tumor.  The  upper 
has  a  slight  depression,  or  rather  excavation,  in  the  center, 
to  accommodate  the  penis  and  prevent  it  from  being 
crushed.  The  whole  apparatus  is  very  simple,  and  an- 
swered an  admirable  purpose,  as  evidenced  by  the  fact 
that  of  the  hundred  and  thirty-six  operations  only  two  re- 
sulted fatally.  A  similar  clamp  is  suggested,  I  believe,  in 
former  editions  of  Druitt's  "  Vade  Mecum."  The  smallest 
of  the  tumors  weighed  seven  pounds,  and  the  largest  eighty 
pounds.  There  were  two  which  attained  the  latter  weight, 
one  of  which  measured  fifty-four  inches  in  circumference, 
the  other  about  forty  inches. 

The  account  (which  I  would  advise  you  to  read  care- 
fully) is  not  without  its  moral,  since  it  shows  what  can  be 
accomplished  when  we  are  put  to  the  test.  Here  was  a 
surgeon  who  lived  in  that  out-of-the-way  corner  of  the 
world,  the  Samoan  group  of  islands,  who  had  never  seen  an 
operation  of  this  kind,  if,  indeed,  he  ever  had  seen  a  case 
of  the  disease  before,  and  who,  when  the  necessity  arose, 
was  equal  to  the  emergency,  and  constructed  his  own  appli- 
ances, or,  at  least,  caused  them  to  be  constructed  according 
to  his  suggestions,  and  by  their  aid  boldly  attacked  the 
enemy  with  the  brilliant  results  recorded.  The  moral  is 
obvious :  always  be  prepared,  for  you  never  know  at  what 
moment  you  may  be  called  upon  to  exhibit  your  tact  and 
skill ;  and  promptness  and  ability  to  cope  with  danger  you 
will  find  most  invaluable  to  you  in  your  professional  life 
hereafter,  while  to  fail  is  not  only  to  the  disadvantage  and 
oftentimes  peril  of  your  patient,  but  disastrous  to  your 
reputation.  Although  I  should  not  hesitate  to  cut  down 
upon  a  main  arterial  trunk  and  tie  it,  in  a  case  where  I 
thought  the  constitution  equal  to  the  shock  and  subsequent 
exhausting  drain  of  any  kind  upon  the  system,  I  am  loth  to 
advocate  anything  of  the  sort  in  this  case,  for  the  patient's 
vital  powers  are  not  sufficient  to  brave  the  possibilities,  not- 


*  Turner,  "  Kew  York  Medical  Abstiact "  (from  Glasgow  "  Medical 
Journal "),  July,  1882. 
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withstanding  her  stout  figure — in  fact,  that  is  just  one  po- 
tent reason  against  any  such  procedure.  In  the  second  place, 
she  will  not  consent  to  any  operation  of  a  "  cutting"  nature, 
so  that  that  disposes  of  the  matter  very  effectually.  In  a 
recent  conimunication  received  from  Professor  A.  C.  Post, 
of  New  York,  he  informs  me  that  he  has  used  the  actual 
cautery  (ferrum  incandescens)  in  dermato-cellulitis  with 
most  gratifying  effect,  "the  patient  being,  in  every  instance, 
well  pleased."  This,  so  far  as  I  know,  has  never  been  ap- 
plied in  elephantiasis  Arabuni,  but,  reasoning  a  priori,  I  think 
that  its  use  in  the  latter  disease  might  be  productive  of 
much  benefit.  If  it  is  possible  to  obtain  the  patient's  con- 
sent, I  will  apply  this  remedy  in  the  present  case,  and  in 
your  presence. 

For  the  present,  however,  I  will  apply  this  thin  rubber 
bandage  (somewhat  on  the  style  of  Esmarch's),  which  is 
about  three  inches  wide,  and  sufficiently  long  to  reach  from 
the  distal  extremity  of  the  toes  to  the  knee.  This  I  now 
;i])ply,  begiiming  at  the  toes  and  moving  upward,  drawing 
th(^  bandage  moderately  tiglit  as  I  go,  and  thus  pushing  the 
bliiod  before  it.  You  doubtless  wonder  why  I  had  the 
woman  placed  upoti  her  back  before  commencing  to  band- 
age :  it  is  to  get  the  benefit  of  gravity ;  and  this  desired 
end  is  more  completely  attained  by  having  my  assistants  to 
hold  the  leg  in  an  elevated  position. 

I  ain  careful,  as  you  see,  not  to  make  too  much  traction 
lest  I  deprive  the  parts  of  too  much  blood.  Spiral  turns 
ar(^  all  that  arc  necessary  in  applying  an  apparatus  of  this 
description,  especially  where  the  limb,  as  in  this  case,  is  of 
about  a  uniform  size  from  foot  to  knee.  I  now  tie  the  two 
I'lids  of  tape,  attached  to  an  eyelet  in  the  extremity  of  the 
bandage,  around  the  leg,  and  thus  secure  it  from  unwind- 
ing. P>iit  one  leg  will  be  bandaged  at  a  time  until  we  note 
the  effect.  Already,  she  tells  us,  the  leg  feels  better.  Bv 
that  she  means  that  the  immense  rolls  of  indurated  skin 
have  now  support,  and,  in  conseciuenee,  she  does  feel 
bnter. 

\N'e  will  have  luT  here  again  sliortK',  at  uliicli  time, 
should  we  be  able  to  gain  her  consent,  the  iron  will  be 
used. 


(J)rigin;il  Communuutions. 


THE   STATUS   OF   THE  MEDICAL  PROFES- 
SION   IN    THE   STATE   OF   NEW   YORK. 

My  IIENUY  O.   I'lFFAUl),  M.  1). 

Fourth  Article. 

At  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Medical  Society  of  the 
County.of  New  York,  held  October  25, 1880,  its  Committee 
on  Ethics  made  the  following  report :  * 

..."  Almost  without  an  exception,  therefore,  the  work  of 
the  ponimittoo  has  been  confined  to  cotnplaiiits  aftiiinst  ineni- 
ber.i  of  the  society  for  public  advortisiuf;,  or  methods  that  are 
ret;nrded  as  at  variance  with  the  spirit,  if  not  the  letter,  of  that 


*  I  omit  such  portious  of  the  report  as  have  no  bearing  on  the 

present  question. 


portion  of  the  American  Code  of  Ethics  embraced  in  Chapter 
II,  paragraphs  three  and  four. 

"The  committee  approached  this  well-known  field  of  action, 
where  an  almost  ineffectual  skirmish  has  long  been  kept  up, 
with  feelings  of  great  uncertainty  as  to  what  the  result  of  their 
efforts  would  be,  and  with  a  desire  to  perforin  their  unpleasant 
duty  without  giving  unnecessary  offense  to  any.  The  commit- 
tee, although  to  some  extent  shielded  from  persona!  attacks  by 
its  official  character,  has  been  unable  in  all  instances  to  perform 
its]  duties  without  censure  from  individuals  with  whom  it  has 
been  in  communication  ;  and  in  other  instances,  where  require- 
ments were  made  under  the  committee's  interpretation  of  the 
law,  it  has  encountered  firm  opposition.  Previous  to  this  com- 
mittee's appointment,  efforts  had  been  successful  in  securing  the 
withdrawal  of  physicians'  mineral-water  testimonials  from  the 
public  press,  but  it  was  well  known  to  the  cotnniittee  that  all 
attempts  to  suppress  those  still  appearing  in  the  medical  journals 
had  been  in  the  main  unavailing;  indeed,  these  futile  efforts 
were  treated  as  an  encroachment  on  the  rights  of  those  con- 
cerned. 

"  The  society,  when  appealed  to  on  this  subject  at  a  meeting 
held  April  22,  1878,  adopted  a  resolution  clearly  expressing  its 
ilisapprovid  of  the  practice  of  giving  certificates  to  be  used  in 
bringing  to  notice  'any  drug,  nostnun,  iinneral  water,  wine,  or 
other  proprietary  article  intended  to  be  used  as  a  medicine  or 
remedy  in  disease,  or  to  any  i>atented  instrument  or  appliance 
that  is  intended  for  medical  or  surgical  use.' 

"This  resolution,  which,  morally  at  least,  had  all  the  force  of 
a  liy-law  of  the  .society,  was  at  the  time  of  its  adoption  brought 
to  the  notice  of  every  member  of  the  society.  The  effect,  how- 
ever, was  not  what  had  been  expected,  and  the  commercial 
pages  of  the  medical  press  still  teemed  with  advertisements  of 
trade-marked  preparations,  etc.,  bearing  the  sanction  of  medical 
men.  .  .  . 

"  The  committee,  after  'matnre  deliberation,  being  encour- 
aged by  the  success  others  had  already  attained,  and  fortified  by 
the  resolution  of  the  society  above  alluded  to,  thought  that  it 
was  clearly  their  duty  to  make  another  appeal  to  those  who 
still  considered  that  they  had  a  right  to  give  their  .sanction  to 
the  articles  under  consideration  in  a  manner  objectionable  to 
the  profession  in  general.  The  committee,  therefore,  adopted 
the  following  at  a  meeting  held  .January  7,  1880:  '  Remtlced, 
Tbat,  in  view  of  the  fact  that  these  certificates  are  offensive  to  a 
m.ajority  of  the  profession,  and  that  their  continuance  is  an  in- 
jury to  professional  tone,  the  Comndtteo  on  Ethics  respeetfully 
requests  the  gentlemen  concerned  to  take  measures  to  have 
them  discontinued.'  This  resolution,  together  with  that  adopted 
by  the  society,  was  printed  in  the  form  of  a  circular,  and  copies 
of  it  were  sent  to  all  whose  names  had  been  reported  to  the 
committee,  with  a  request  that  they  would  signify  to  the  coni- 
inittee  what  course  tljcy  intended  to  |)ursnc  in  the  m.itter.  The 
total  mnnber  to  whom  the  circular  was  sent  did  not,  perhaps, 
exceed  two  dozen. 

"  As  a  result  of  this  action,  a  very  small  number  signified 
their  intention  to  withdraw  the  objectionable  testimonials,  and 
the  committee  has  been  informed  that  they  have  done  so.  In  a 
few  instances,  letters  in  vindication  of  certificate  writing  were 
received,  but  it  is  believed  that  the  position  assumed  in  defense 
is  not  tenable,  for  in  the  advertisement  of  lacto]icptine,  tor 
instance,  the  virtues  of  the  remedy  are  extolled  in  a  manner 
rather  to  arrest  the  public  eye  than  instrnct  the  physician  :  and 
this  of  a  preparation  where  the  method  of  manufacture  is  kept 
secret,  and  where  the  copying  of  its  name  by  any  one  would 
render  him  liable  to  prosecution.  The  indic4ition  of  the  con- 
stituents of  this  pre|)aration  does  not  relieve  it  from  the  objec- 
tion held  against  trade-marked  and  proprietary  articles. 
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"The  greater  number  to  whom  the  circular  was  sent,  how- 
ever, failed  to  respond  to  the  committee's  request,  and  their  cer- 
tificates continue  to  appear. 

"  It  will  thus  be  seen  that  the  committee  has  advanced  this 
work  but  little,  for,  so  long  as  any  member  can  permit  of  the 
publication  of  these  certificates  with  impunity,  the  majesty  of 
the  codes  of  ethics  is  not  maintained.  And.  now  that  the  soci- 
ety has  continued  to  experience  defeat  in  this  matter,  it  may  be 
well,  before  entering  the  contest  again,  to  inspect  its  position 
and  strength.  The  committee  has,  therefore,  made  a  careful 
examination  of  that  portion  of  the  American  Code  of  Medical 
Ethics  and  of  the  System  of  Medical  Ethics  of  the  Medical  Soci- 
ety of  the  State  of  New  York  bearing  on  this  subject,  and  it 
seems  to  it  that,  although  their  provisions  may  have  been 
snfBoient  for  the  time  when  they  were  adopted,  a  gradual 
transformation  in  the  character  of  the  abuses  alluded  to  has 
taken  place,  and,  instead  of  secret  remedies,  there  has  grown  up 
the  proprietary  and  trade-marked  article,  which  requires  the  in- 
vestment of  a  large  amount  of  capital.  Secrecy  has  ostensibly 
been  removed  as  to  the  constituents  of  these  goods,  but  their 
manufacture  or  imitation  is  successfully  prevented  by  patents 
and  trade-marks.  That  they  owe  their  chief  value  to  profes- 
sional testimonials  and  skillful  advertising  may  well  be  believed. 
The  committee  has  failed  to  find  anything  in  the  codes  referred 
to  sufficiently  explicit  to  give  them  plenary  power  to  take  fur- 
ther action.  If,  therefore,  the  society  desires  to  prevent  its 
members  contributing  to  trade  interests  in  the  manner  above 
alluded  to,  and  thus  injuring  its  own,  it  has  ample  power  under 
the  State  statutory  laws  to  make  the  resolution  of  April  22, 
1878,  a  by-law  of  the  society.  The  experience  of  the  commit- 
tee leads  it  to  believe  that  no  other  course  will  accomplish  the 
end  desired.  .  .  . 

"In  this  connection,  it  may  be  pardonable  for  the  commit- 
tee to  state  that  its  experience  during  the  past  year  has,  in  a 
forcible  manner,  demonstrated  the  inadequacy  of  the  present 
codes  of  medical  ethics  to  the  existing  demands  of  the  profes- 
sion. The  code  adopted  by  the  American  Medical  Association 
thirty  odd  years  ago  has  in  many  respects  become  obsolete ; 
what  were  deemed  offenses  then  are  no  longer  regarded  in  the 
same  light.  Per  contra,  the  ingenuity  of  man  has  developed 
practices  which  were  unknown  when  the  codes,  national  and 
State,  were  established,  and  hence  were  unprovided  for.  The 
code  of  the  American  Medical  Association  contains  a  mass  of 
sentimental  advice  which,  together  with  its  moral  platitudes 
and  verbiage,  would  seem  to  suggest  the  necessity  for  its  re- 
vision. Our  own  System  of  Medical  Ethics,  which  the  State 
society  adopted  in  1823,  and  which  has  since  been  subjected 
to  but  few  alterations,  is,  perhaps,  even  more  obsolete  than  the 
code  above  alluded  to.  The  profession  is  now  in  no  sense 
guided  by  these  codes ;  nor  does  it  seem  desirable  to  hold  it  to- 
gether either  by  the  regulations  that  pertain  to  trades-unions, 
or  by  the  moral  platitudes  of  existing  codes,  but  it  rather  re- 
quires for  its  wholesome  government  clear  and  business-like 
regulations,  backed  up  by  our  ample  statutory  laws,  leavnng  the 
matter  of  moral  maxims  and  precepts,  as  well  as  personal  man- 
ners, to  the  social  conditions  that  surround  the  individual." 

This  report  was  signed  by  Drs.  Samuel  Sexton  (Chair- 
man), James  E.  Learning,  W.  M.  Polk,  J.  D.  Bryant,  and 
Clement  Cleveland,  Secretary. 

The  foregoing  was  printed,  and  distributed  to  the  mem- 
bers of  the  society. 

At  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Medical  Society  of  the 
State  of  New  York,  held  February,  1881,  the  President  of 
the  society,  in  his  Inaugural  Address,  called  the  attention  of 


the  society  to  the  necessity  for  a  change  in  the  code  of 
ethics,  perhaps  the  need  for  an  entirely  new  one. 

The  committee  to  whom  the  President's  address  was  re- 
ferred reported  the  following  resolution  : 

"  Resolved,  That  a  special  committee  of  five  be  appointed 
by  the  President,  to  be  designated  a  '  Committee  on  the 
Code  of  Ethics,'  whose  duty  it  shall  be  to  consider  the  whole 
question  of  desirable  changes  in  the  code,  and  who  shall 
present  to  the  society,  at  the  session  of  1882,  such  sugges- 
tions on  this  subject  as  their  observations  and  investiga- 
tions may  direct."  This  resolution  was  adopted  by  the  so- 
ciety, and  a  committee  of  five  was  appointed.  Of  the  per- 
sonnel of  this  committee  the  following  may  be  stated : 
Three  of  its  members  were  chosen  from  among  the  older 
members  of  the  society  and  the  profession,  and  two  from 
among  those  who  had  been  in  practice  between  fifteen  and 
twenty  years.  Three  of  the  members  had  been  presidents 
of  the  society,  and  the  other  two  had  served  on  important 
standing  committees.  Three  were  from  the  northern,  west- 
ern, and  middle  portions  of  the  State,  and  two  from  the  city. 
Three  were  general  practitioners,  and  two  were  specialists. 
From  this  it  would  seem  that  the  various  interests  involved 
had  been  carefully  provided  for.  The  committee  gave  the 
subject  with  which  they  were  charged  careful  and  laborious 
attention  during  the  year  that  was  allotted  to  them.  The 
views  of  the  different  members  were  in  part  elicited  and 
circulated  by  correspondence,  and  the  views  and  feelings 
of  many  of  the  more  prominent,  and  also  of  the  more  ob- 
scure, members  of  the  profession  were  sought.  After  a 
pretty  complete  knowledge  had  been  obtained  of  what  ap- 
peared to  be  the  prevailing  sentiment  of  the  profession 
throughout  the  State,  the  committee,  setting  private  busi- 
ness aside,  devoted  two  entire  days  to  the  matters  under 
consideration.  The  first  conclusion  arrived  at  was,  that,  if 
the  profession  of  the  State  desired  a  code,  one  should  be 
reported  that  should  be  clear  and  distinct  in  its  meaning, 
and  one  that  could  be  enforced  when  necessary.  The  sec- 
ond conclusion  was  that  the  code  sliould  contain  nothing 
that  was  already  provided  for  by  the  laws  of  the  State,  or 
by  such  moral  laws  as  all,  whether  Christian,  Jew,  or  infi- 
del, considered  binding.  This  narrowed  the  matter  to  the 
formulation  of  such  rules  as  seemed  to  the  committee 
most  likely  to  be  in  harmony  with  the  sentiments  of  the 
thoughtful  members  of  thfe  profession,  and  to  conduce  to 
the  best  interests  both  of  it  and  of  the  public. 

The  two  most  important  sections  of  the  code  were, 
first,  those  relating  to  the  matters  which  the  Committee  on 
Ethics  of  the  New  York  County  Society  had  brought  to  the 
notice  of  the  profession,  and,  second,  those  which  related 
to  the  question  of  consultations.  In  dealing  with  this  mat- 
ter, the  committee  carefully  examined  the  American  code, 
and  found,  as  had  been  pointed  out  by  the  New  York 
County  committee,  that  it  did  not  fully  cover  the  ground. 
They,  therefore,  added  several  supplementary  clauses,  which 
made  the  completed  article  read  as  follows : 

"  It  is  derogatory  to  the  dignity  and  interests  of  the  profes- 
sion for  physicians  to  resort  to  public  advertisements,  private 
cards,  or  handbills,  inviting  the  attention  of  individuals  affected 
with  particular  diseases,  publicly  offering  advice  and  medicine 
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to  the  poor  without  charge,  or  promising  radical  cares;  or  to 
publish  cases  or  operations  in  the  daily  prints,  or  to  suffer  such 
[(ubiications  to  bo  made  ;  or,  through  the  medium  of  reporters 
or  interviewers,  or  otiierwise,  to  permit  tlieir  opinions  on  medi- 
cal or  surgical  questions  to  ap])ear  in  the  newspapers;  to  invite 
laymen  to  operations ;  to  boast  of  cures  and  remedies,  or  to 
perforin  other  similar  acts. 

"It  is  equally  derogatory  to  professional  character,  and  op- 
posed to  the  interests  of  tlie  profession,  for  a  physician  to  hold 
a  patent  for  any  surgical  instrument  or  medicine,  or  to  prescribe 
a  secret  nostrum,  whether  the  invention  or  discovery,  or  exclu- 
sive property,  of  himself  or  of  others. 

"  It  is  also  reprehensible  for  physicians  to  give  certificates 
attesting  the  efficacy  of  patented  medical  or  surgical  appliances, 
or  of  patented,  copyrighted,  or  secret  medicines,  or  of  proprie- 
tary drugs,  medicines,  wines,  mineral-waters,  heidth  resorts, 
etc." 

We  believe  no  open  objection  has  been  made  to  any  of 
the  provisions  of  the  foregoing  sections,  except  with  refer- 
ence to  the  matter  of  patenting  surgical  instruments.  It  is 
claimed  by  those  who  advocate  the  propriety  of  patenting 
instruments  that  there  is  really  no  difference  between  that 
and  taking  out  a  copyright  on  a  book.  Personally,  we  can 
not  regard  the  matter  in  that  light ;  for,  if  this  be  admitted, 
a  parity  of  reasoning  would  indorse  the  propriety  of  patent- 
ing medicines. 

In  the  second  important  matter  connected  with  the  revi- 
sion of  the  code — namely,  the  consultation  question — tlic 
committee  felt  that  the  gravest  responsibility  rested  on 
them.  In  dealing  with  it,  tliey  believed  that  a  correct  and 
lasting  solution  would  alone  be  reached  by  discarding  sen- 
timent and  their  own  personal  preferences,  and  considering 
the;  matter  from  the  stand-point  of  actual  fact.  It  was  per- 
fectly well  known  that  consultations  between  regular  physi- 
cians and  homoeopaths  were  of  frequent  occurrence.  It  was 
also  perfectly  clear  that  the  disposition  to  prosecute  and 
discipline  offenders  for  this  breach  of  the  code  had  disap- 
peared. The  last  case  of  discipline  known  to  the  commit- 
tee was  the  Gardiner  case,  fifteen  years  ago.  It  was  also 
deemed  probable  that,  since  the  homoeopaths,  by  formal 
resolution,  liad  repudiated  their  "exclusive"  position,  and 
had  thus  escaped  the  letter  of  the  code,  convictions  of 
offenders  would  be  exceedingly  difticult ;  and  that,  if  a  so- 
ciety should  convict  a  member  and  suspend  or  expel  him, 
the  courts  would,  on  technical  if  no  other  grounds,  inevi- 
tably reinstate  him ;  and  a  society  repeating  such  action 
would  probably  become  amenable  to  the  charge  of  contempt 
of  court,  with  its  attendant  consequences,  and  possibly  lia- 
iile,  also,  in  civil  damages  to  the  aggrieved  party.  It  was 
ahuost  morally  certain  that  no  prosecutions  of  this  sort 
would  be  undertaken,  except  by  some  indiscreet  person, 
for  purposes  of  gratifying  private  malice.  The  heresy- 
hunters  of  a  preceding  generation  had  mostly  disappeared, 
and  there  were  apparently  none  left  who  felt  it  their  duty 
to  act  as  public  prosecutors.  It  was  perfectly  clear  to  the 
committee  that  the  restrictive  clause  of  the  code  availed 
oidy  with  those  who  felt  themselves  in  honor  bound  by  its 
apparent  spirit,  while  it  left  all  others  to  do  as  they  pleased, 
free  from  any  anxiety  as  to  the  consequences. 

Under  these  circumstances  the  committee  had  but  two 


courses  before  them — one  of  which  was  the  preparation  of 
a  consultation  clause  so  carefully  and  tightly  drawn  that 
escape  from  conviction  would  be  impossible,  or  else  to  rec- 
ommend the  abolition  of  all  restrictions  on  the  subject, 
leaving  the  matter  to  the  individual  consciences  of  all  those 
who  were  interested.  If  the  first  course  had  been  adopted, 
there  is  not  a  shadow  of  a  doubt  that  the  courts  would 
have  pronounced  it  " contra  bonos  mores"  and  void.  The 
people  of  the  State,  as  well  as  the  legislators,  had  already 
become  sufficiently  indignant  against  the  profession  for  as- 
suming an  attitude  that  appeared  to  them  bigoted,  intoler- 
ant, and  inhumane.  The  rule  of  the  American  Medical 
Association  was  generally  regarded  as  iron-clad,  admitting 
of  no  exception  ;  and  cases  almost  without  number  were 
known  to  the  committee  in  which  medical  men  had  refused 
consultation  assistance  under  circumstances  that  laid  them 
open  to  the  gravest  charges  of  inhumanity,  the  only  excuse 
given  being  that  the  rules  of  their  order  forbade  them  do- 
ing otherwise.  The  code  of  the  American  Medical  Asso- 
ciation, in  its  true  and  intentional  meaning,  is  rigid  and  in- 
flexible ;  no  matter  what  may  be  the  occasion,  a  physician 
meeting  or  consulting  with  an  "irregular"  was  liable  to 
discipline.  Dr.  Flint's  humanitarian  construction  is  not 
warranted  by  the  language.* 

The  committee,  therefore,  deemed  it  both  useless  and 
unwise  cither  to  retain  the  rule  of  the  American  Medical 
Association  or  to  recommend  the  adoption  of  a  stricter  one. 

The  medico-political  aspect  of  the  question  also  re- 
ceived consideration,  and  from  two  points  of  view.  In  the 
first  place,  the  effects  of  the  exclusive  attitude  of  the  pro- 
fession on  the  homoeopathic  question  were  duly  weighed, 
and  it  was  the  unanimous  opinion  tliat  the  consultation 
clause  of  the  code  of  the  American  Medical  Association 
had,  more  than  any  other  one  agency,  assisted  the  homoeo- 
paths to  obtain  their  present  position  in  the  estimation  of 
the  public,  and  the  abolition  of  this  clause  was  the  first 
step  to  be  taken  if  it  were  desirable  that  the  people  should 
again  estimate  medical  men  according  to  their  individual 
merits,  rather  than  as  upholders  of  this  or  that  doctrine. 
In  the  second  place,  those  who  had  interested  themselves  to 
obtain  legislation  on  medical  subjects  intended  to  improve 
the  status  of  the  profession  of  the  State  were  frankly  in- 
formed that  no  relief  might  be  expected  from  the  Legisla- 
ture so  long  as  the  profession  was  at  war  within  itself. 


*  The  Academy  of  Medicine  in  this  city  was  certainly  tiic  strong- 
hold of  the  few  that  were  left  who  appeared  to  have  the  disposition, 
if  not  the  energy  or  courage,  to  attempt  to  re-establi?h  the  old  order  of 
things,  and  who,  if  they  could  have  their  way,  would,  as  in  the  past, 
lay  down  for  the  medical  profession  strict  rules  relative  to  the  medicines 
and  doses  that  should  be  prescribed,  books  that  should  be  read,  and 
persons  that  should  be  acknowledged  as  acquaintances.  When  the 
writer  commenced  the  practice  of  medicine  it  was  considered  "off- 
color"  or  irregular  for  a  physician  to  prescribe  aconite  as  an  anli- 
pyrelic,  to  read  or  have  in  possession  a  honneopathic  or  "  botanic " 
book,  or  to  have  even  a  speaking  acquaintance  with  a  homoeopathic 
practitioner.  Most  of  those  who  then  ruleJ  the  profession  have  passed 
to  that  imdiscovered  country  from  whose  bourne  no  traveler  hath  re- 
turned, but  the  few  survivors  still  maintain  their  ancient  bitterness 
and  hate,  and,  under  the  plea  of  allegiance  to  the  American  Medical 
Association,  have  joined  with  those  who  for  other  reasons  seek  to  con- 
trol the  afifairs  of  the  profession  in  this  State. 
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Wheu  intestine  differences  were  healed,  the  State  would  be 
only  too  glad  to  do  what  it  could  to  elevate  and  improve 
the  material  condition  of  medical  men ;  but,  so  long  as 
there  were  factions,  the  State  would  take  no  action  that 
might  perhaps  aid  one  to  the  detriment  of  the  other. 
These  reasons  alone  should,  in  the  writer's  judgment,  have 
been  sufficient  to  decide  the  question  at  issue,  but  there 
were  others  which  appeared  to  the  committee  to  be  even 
weightier.  The  relation  of  the  profession  to  the  welfare 
of  the  community  was  an  element  that  could  hardly  be 
overlooked.  To  exemplify  this  point  briefly,  it  may  be  as- 
sumed that  the  only  instance  in  which  a  homoeopath  would 
desire  or  ask  for  a  consultation  with  a  regular  would  be 
when  in  the  treatment  of  a  given  case  he  had  exhausted  his 
own  resources,  and  the  patient  still  remained  uncured. 
Under  these  circumstances,  duty  to  his  patient  certainly 
demanded  that  he  should  seek  advice  and  counsel  from 
such  sources  as  in  his  judgment  would  be  best  able  to  sup- 
ply them.  To  this  end  he  solicits  the  aid  of  a  Thomas,  a 
Flint,  or  a  Sayre,  believing  that  their  larger  experience  in 
certain  departments  may  throw  a  clearer  light  on  the  pa- 
thology of  the  case,  or  may  enable  them  to  suggest  a  more 
successful  method  of  treatment  than  the  one  previously 
pursued.  If,  now,  these  gentlemen  believe  that  their  own 
methods  are  not  superior  to  those  commonly  pursued  by 
homoeopaths,  or  that  their  skill  is  less  than  that  of  the 
physician  who  seeks  their  aid,  they  certainly  have  valid 
excuse  fur  declining  a  consultation.  If,  on  the  other  hand, 
the  consultant  has  reason  to  believe  that  his  experience  or 
skill  may  contribute  somewliat  to  the  recovery  of  the  pa- 
tient, it  would  certainly  seem  that  his  duty  to  the  individ- 
ual, and,  in  a  wider  sense,  to  the  community,  was  perfectly 
clear.  To  the  performance  of  this  duty  there  has  heretofore 
been  but  one  obstacle — the  consultation  clause  of  the  Ameri- 
can code. 

Still  another  aspect  of  the  question  presented  itself — 
namely,  the  right  of  a  society  to  lay  down  any  restrictive 
rules  for  the  guidance  of  its  members  which  interfered  with 
the  free  exercise  of  their  talents  and  abilities  in  the  pursuit  of 
their  calling.  It  may  be  conceded  that  there  exists  in  every 
organized  body  a  necessity  for  certain  rules  and  regulations 
relative  to  its  organization  and  continuance  ;  and  it  may  be 
contended  that  individual  members  should  yield  some  of 
their  personal  rights,  if  the  general  body  to  which  they  be- 
long will  be  benefited  thereby.  The  present  question,  how- 
ever, does  not  appear  to  fall  within  either  category,  as  it 
certainly  will  not  be  claimed  that,  if  A  (regular)  consults 
with  B  (homceopath),  C  (regular)  is  injured  thereby,  or 
that  the  fellow-members  of  A  and  C  receive  any  detriment 
as  a  body  from  the  action  of  A.  We,  therefore,  fail  to 
see  any  good  reason  why  A  should  be  restricted  in  the 
matter  of  consultation  when  either  his  sense  of  duty  or  his 
inclinations  or  interests  are  at  stake  ;  and  a  rule  that  does 
so  restrict  him  belongs  to  the  class  of  rules  which  American 
citizens  have  always  regarded  as  opposed  to  that  lilierty  of 
action  which  is  referred  to  in  the  Declaration  of  Independ- 
ence, and  guaranteed  by  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States.  It  is  a  rule  utterly  opposed  to  the  principles  that 
underlie  the  national  and  State  governments  of  this  country. 


The  foregoing  may  be  regarded  as  among  the  moral 
aspects  of  the  question,  and  those  which  most  certainly 
should  be  the  first  to  be  considered ;  and  the  committee 
were  of  the  unanimous  opinion  that  ordinary  morality 
and  the  welfare  of  the  community  demanded  that  the  old 
rule  should  be  abolished,  and  the  matter  of  consultation 
left  to  the  good  sense  and  conscience  of  each  qualified  prac- 
titioner. 

The  question  of  expediency  next  demanded  attention, 
and  more  especially  in  its  relation  to  the  sectarian  bodies. 
Would  the  proposed  action  aid  them  to  maintain  their  an- 
tagonistic attitude  ?  Or,  on  the  contrary,  would  it  not,  by 
removing  the  chief  excuse  for  their  existence,  tend  to  their 
gradual  extinction  ?  *  The  committee  were  unanimously  of 
opinion  that  such  would  be  the  effect  of  the  contemplated 
action. j-  It  must  not  be  supposed,  however,  that  the  com- 
mittee overlooked  the  relations  which  the  State  society  bore 
to  the  American  Medical  Association.  On  the  contrary, 
these  were  considered  most  carefully  and  exhaustively ;  but, 
since  much  misapprehension  exists  as  to  the  relationship 
between  this  body  and  the  various  societies  which  are  repre- 
sented in  it,  we  will  briefly  state  the  facts : 

The  American  Medical  Association  is  a  voluntary  and 
self-constituted  body,  without  charter  or  any  form  of  incor- 
poration, amenable  to  no  other  authority  than  its  own  will, 
and  without  power  to  exercise  authority  over  any  other 
body.  At  the  time  of  its  organization  it  adopted  certain 
rules  by  which  its  future  membership  should  be  regulated, 
which  rules  have,  from  time  to  time,  been  amended  and 
changed.  The  association  indicates  the  kind  of  societies 
from  which  it  will  receive  delegates,^  and  the  terms  on 
which  said  delegates  will  be  admitted.'*  The  acceptance  of 
these  terms  by  the  various  State  and  other  societies  simply 
permitted  them  to  be  represented,  and  to  take  part  in  the 
proceedings  of  the  association. 

The  association  is  also  composed  in  part  of  what  are 
known  as  "  permanent  members,"  namely,  persons  who  once 
or  oftener  have  served  as  delegates,  and  who, -in  virtue  of 
this  fact  and  an  annual  payment  of  five  dollars,  become  en- 
titled to  assume  the  designation.!  The  permanent  mem- 
bers, however,  do  not  enjoy  equal  powers  and  privileges 
with  the  delegates.  They  are  entitled  to  seats,  and,  in  a 
qualified  sense,  are  allowed  a  voice  in  the  proceedings. 
They  can  not,  however,  give  practical  force  to  any  views  that 
they  may  hold   on    topics  under  discussion,  inasmuch  as 


*  The  doctrinal  changes  that  had  occurred  in  both  the  homoeo- 
pathic and  regular  schools  during  the  past  fifteen  |eai's  were  so  great, 
and  in  such  converging  lines,  that  there  was  no  longer  any  sufficient 
raison  d'etre  for  the  continuance  of  societies  whose  coherence  depended 
on  dogmatic  or  doctrinal  peculiarities,  their  only  real  bond  of  union 
being  one  of  political  defense  against  the  aggressive  attitude  of  the 
regular  profession. 

f  The  very  decided  confirmation  of  this  opinion  by  recent  evenis 
will  be  shown  later. 

X  These  are  permanently  organized  State  medical  societies,  and 
county  and  district  societies  entitled  to  representation  in  the  State 
societies. 

*  The  adoption  of  the  association's  code  of  ethics. 

II  At  one  time  a  single  payment  of  five  dollars  and  attendance  on  a 
single  meeting  of  the  association  were  the  only  requirements  for  per- 
manent membership. 
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they  are  not  permitted  to  vote.  It  will,  therefore,  be  seen 
that  the  practical  management  of  affairs  is  taken  out  of  the 
hands  of  the  older  and  more  experienced  members  and  left 
to  the  judgment  of  those  who  are  younger,  many,  if  not 
most,  of  wliom  visit  the  association  for  the  first  time  ready 
to  become  the  veriest  clay  in  the  hands  of  some  wily  and 
adroit  manipulator.* 

It  will  be  seen  from  the  foregoing  that  the  American 
Medical  Association  is  not  in  any  sense  a  confederation  of 
State  and  dependent  societies,  united  by  mutual  pledges  to 
each  other,  as  is  the  case  with  the  States  fornnng  the  Federal 
Union,  but  simply  a  body  composed  of  such  societies  as 
find  it  to  their  inclination  or  interest  to  conform,  for  the 
time  being,  to  certain  rules  and  regulations.  If,  therefore, 
a  State  society  should  place  itself  in  a  position  that  would 
prevent  further  continuance  of  its  connection  with  the  asso- 
ciation, such  action  can  not  be  considered  as  a  secession  in 
the  same  sense  as  a  withdrawal  of  States  from  the  Union 
would  be.  It  is  not  a  violation  of  any  promise  or  pledge, 
but  simply  the  severance  of  a  connection  which,  in  this  in- 
stance, the  committee  believed  was  at  the  present  time,  and 
under  present  circumstances,  a  source  of  injury  to  the  pro- 
fession of  the  State. 

In  the  light  of  these  facts  and  conclusions,  the  commit- 
tee decided  to  report  the  following  for  the  consideration  of 
the  State  society : 

"  Members  of  the  Medical  Society  of  the  State  of  New 
York,  and  of  the  medical  societies  in  affiliation  therewith,  may 
meet  in  consultation  legally  (|iialifio(l  practitioners  of  medicine. 
Emergencies  may  occur  in  which  all  restrictions  should,  in 
the  judgment  oi  the  practitioner,  yield  to  the  demands  of  hu- 
m.anity." 

As  tlie  subsequent  sections  of  the  State  code  have  not 
been  specially  criticised,  we  will  not  quote  or  make  further 
allusion  to  them. 

After  the  committee  had  agreed  on  their  report,  the 
(|ucstion  of  publishing  it  in  advance  of  the  meeting  was  con- 
sidered. The  committee  would  have  been  glad  to  give 
it  the  fullest  publicity,  but  they  were  without  authority  so 
to  do.  It  would  have  been  contrary  to  cu.stom,  and  an 
act  of  disrespect  to  the  society,  for  any  of  its  committees 
to  give  to  the  public  a  contemplated  report  in  advance  of 
its  presentation  to  the  body  that  had  ordered  it.  It  was 
thought  proper,  however,  to  show  it  to  some  of  the  ex-offi- 
cers of  the  society,  and  especially  to  those  who,  it  was  sup- 
posed, might  have  opposite  views  to  those  of  the  committee. 
The  writer  was  responsible  for  the  use  of  but  a  single  copy 


*  The  coustitution  of  the  New  York  State  Society  ia  essentially  dil'- 
feieiit.  In  this  body  the  delegates,  in  accordance  with  the  statutes  of 
tlic  State,  are  elected  for  four  years,  one  fourth  of  the  total  number- 
being  elceled  annually  and  one  fourth  retiring.  At  every  meeting, 
thereforf,  there  will  be  those  who  are  serving  in  their  fourth  year, 
others  in  their  third,  and  others  in  their  second,  while  but  one  fourth 
of  the  entire  number  of  delegates  can  by  any  possibility  be  men  with- 
out experience  in  society  matters.  In  addition  to  the  delegates,  the 
permanent  members  constitute  an  important  factor  in  the  society. 
They  are  chosen  from  among  such  delegates  as  have  served  three  out 
of  their  four  years  of  service,  and  th«  number  that  may  be  eleeted  au- 
iiuidly  is  limited  by  the  statutes  of  the  State.  Permanent  members 
liave  both  voice  and  vote. 


in  this  manner.  It  was  shown  to  an  ex-president  of  the  so- 
ciety, who,  in  a  letter  received  the  following  day,  commented 
on  it  as  follows  : 

"If  the  spirit  of  the  new  code,  which  is  proposed,  and 
the  spirit  of  the  resolution  which  you  read  to  me  as  unani- 
mously adopted  by  the  Royal  College  of  Physicians  of  Lon- 
don, had  governed  the  profession  forty  years  ago,  homoeo- 
pathy would  never  have  attained  an  elevation,  in  the  opinion 
of  any  of  the  educated  or  cultivated  portion  of  the  commun- 
ity, as  an  antagonistic  .school  in  medical  science.  Both  the 
profession  and  the  public  would  have  been  .saved  much  evil." 

The  action  of  the  State  .society  on  the  report  of  the  com- 
mittee and  the  events  that  followed  will  be  considered  in 
iiur  next. 


JiEPORT  OF  TWO  CASES  OF  SYPHILIS  OF 
THE  LUNGS. 

Hy  Dk.  H.  RAPHAEL, 

ATTENDING    PUY81CIAN    FOB     DISEASES    OV    TUE     OBNITO-CBISABT     OROANt 
AND    SYPHILIfl,   BELLEVDE  HOaPlTAL,    OCT-DOOR  DEPARTMENT. 

Case  I. — C.  B.,  aged  thirty-eight,  merchant.  First  con- 
sulted me  for  syphilitic  ulceration  of  the  larynx.  On  ex- 
amination with  the  laryngoscope,  the  entire  right  side  of 
the  larynx  was  found  to  be  ulcerated,  involving  the  right 
vocal  chord ;  the  left  was  also  thickened  and  red  in  color. 
.\s  a  consequence,  he  was  unable  to  talk  louder  than  in  a 
whisper.  He  also  presented  the  characteristic  copper-col- 
ored patches  on  the  skin  peculiar  to  syphilis,  enlargement 
of  post-cervical  and  other  glands,  and  a  node  on  the  right 
tibia  and  left  clavicle.  The  primary  lesion  on  his  penis  had 
been  cured  some  five  or  six  years  previously.  He  was 
under  treatment  at  various  times,  but  never  followed  out  a 
systematic  course,  ceasing  to  take  medicine  as  soon  as  im- 
provement commenced.  In  January,  1879,  he  again  con- 
sulted me  for  a  violent  dyspnoea,  accompanied  by  a  dry 
cough,  whicli  came  on  suddenly,  giving  him  no  rest  by  day 
or  night,  and  compelling  him  to  absent  himself  from  his 
business.  Of  late  he  had  been  losing  flesh  very  rapidly,  and 
that,  together  with  his  cough,  alarmed  his  friends  very  much. 
On  percussing  his  chest,  a  distinctly  dull,  circumscribed 
spot  was  found  on  the  right  side,  in  the  vicinity  of  the  nip- 
ple, and,  on  auscultation,  that  part  of  the  lung  was  found  to 
be  impervious  to  air,  no  respiratory  sounds  whatever  being 
heard  over  the  corresponding  part.  Some  three  weeks'  ac- 
tive treatment  with  small  doses  of  mercury  and  tolerably 
large  doses  of  iodide  of  potassium  and  iron  and  other  tonics 
was  necessary  to  restore  him  to  a  condition  to  enable  him 
to  attend  to  his  busines.s.  His  dyspnoea  and  other  chest 
troubles  disiippcared,  and  the  respiratory  murmur  was  again 
audible  all  over  the  thorax ;  the  nodes  and  the  other  syphi- 
litic phenomena  were  also  immensely  improved. 

Case  II. — Charles  A.,  aged  thirty-three,  clerk.  First 
contracted  a  chancre  some  five  years  before  he  came  under 
my  care.  For  that  he  was  treated  while  he  wa.s  out  AVest. 
About  a  year  subse(|uent  to  that  an  eruption  appeared  on 
the  skin,  for  which  he  was  treated  by  the  administration  of 
corrosive  sublimate  hypoderniically.  The  result  of  this 
method  of  treatment  in  this  ease  was  not  siitisftictory,  for 
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the  patient  not  only  was  not  cured  of  his  syphilis,  but  indu- 
rated ulcerations  formed  at  the  places  of  the  subcutaneous 
injections  of  the  mercury.  By  the  use  of  inunctions  and 
mercurial  vapor-baths  the  eruption  and  indurations  gradu- 
ally disappeared,  leaving  only  the  well-known  copper-colored 
spots  and  cicatrices  at  the  places  of  the  ulcerations.  Two 
years  later  he  had  an  attack  of  iritis  of  the  left  eye,  accom- 
panied by  intense  osteocopic  pains,  which  were  always  aggra- 
vated toward  evening.  From  this  attack  he  recovered  under 
the  use  of  large  doses  of  iodide  of  potassium  internally,  and 
atropine  to  the  eye.  Three  years  after  that  he  had  an  attack 
of  pain  in  the  chest,  cough,  and  dyspnoea,  evidently  due  to 
some  morbid  process  or  deposit  in  the  lungs,  characterized 
by  distinctly  circumscribed  dullness  on  percussion  and  the 
total  absence  of  respiratory  sound.  He  was  again  given  a 
course  of  mercury  (inunctions),  and  large  doses  of  iodide  of 
potassium  internally,  with  the  result  of  not  only  improving 
his  chest  trouble,  but  his  general  condition,  so  that  he  was 
soon  able  to  resume  his  usual  vocation. 

In  both  of  these  patients  there  were  present,  in  addition 
to  the  characteristic  features  of  syphilis,  most  of  the  sub- 
jective and  some  of  the  objective  symptoms  of  phthisis, 
namely,  dullness  on  percussion  over  a  circumscribed  area, 
absence  of  the  respiratory  murmur,  emaciation,  dyspnoea, 
short,  hacking  cough,  etc.,  etc.  Both  had  been  told  that 
they  were  suffering  from  phthisis,  and  the  question  natural- 
ly occurred  whether  the  phthisis,  if  it  could  be  considered 
in  that  light,  was  a  complication  of  the  syphilis,  or  these 
symptoms  were  simply  occasioned  by  the  morbid  syphilitic 
deposits  in  the  lungs.  This  pathological  condition  may  be 
originally  one  of  two  forms,  either  as  a  diffused  or  a  circum- 
scribed deposit ;  sometimes,  however,  both  forms  are  found 
combined  in  one  individual. 

In  the  diffused  syphilitic  disease  of  the  lungs  the  dis- 
eased parts  are  generally, of  a  firmer  consistence,  hea\aer, 
and  of  smoother  surface.  The  infiltration  may  be  found  in 
one  or  both  lungs,  or  only  parts  of  each.  The  infiltrated 
parts  are  almost  totally  airless,  grayish-red  or  grayish-yel- 
low in  appearance,  smooth,  homogeneous,  with  slightly 
opaque  secretion.  The  bronchi  are  generally  patulous,  and 
contain  a  considerable  amount  of  purulent  secretion  and  but 
little  air.  The  mucous  membrane  of  the  part  is  pale  in 
color,  smooth,  and  io  the  larger  bronchi  somewhat  thick- 
,  ened ;  the  bronchial  glands  arc  almost  always  enlarged. 

Often  the  entire  lung,  especially  in  congenital  syphilis 
of  the  new-born,  has  a  peculiar  pale,  whitish  color,  a  condi- 
tion which  was  first  described  by  Virchow  as  "  white  hepati- 
zation of  the  lung  during  intrauterine  life."  Hecker,  how- 
ever, was  the  first  to  regard  it  as  a  result  of  syphilis.  As 
we  will  see  further  on,  the  diffused  syphilitic  infiltration  is 
more  frequently  found  in  the  new-born  than  in  the  adult ; 
the  nodular  form  is  the  most  frequent  kind  encountered  in 
the  latter.  Now  and  then  we  see  near  the  diffused  infiltra- 
tion, near  the  periphery,  circumscribed  knots  of  the  size  of 
a  pin's  head  up  to  that  of  a  cherry,  grayish-yellow  in  color, 
somewhat  prominent  nodules,  which  were  first  described  by 
Depaul,  and  subsequently  by  Lebert  and  others. 

The  histological  process  in  the  diffused  syphilitic  infil- 
tration consists  essentially  in  a  thickening  of  the  interstitial 


structure.  The  interlobular  as  well  as  the  connective  tissue 
lying  between  the  alveoli  are  permeated  by  numerous  spin- 
dle-shaped and  roundish  cells,  and  this  exuberance  seems  in 
reality  to  start  from  the  walls  of  the  vessels  and  of  the 
bronchi ;  especially  of  the  former  are  the  endothelial  cells 
found  to  be  enlarged,  often  containing  numerous  granules ; 
at  the  same  time  white  blood  corpuscles  accumulate  in  the 
altered  vessels,  by  which  the  capillaries  may  become  trans- 
formed into  solid  cellular  or  fibrous  strings ;  on  the  larger 
vessels,  relatively  larger  exuberations  of  the  adventithelial 
connective  tissue  take  place.  Whether  the  lymphatic  ves- 
sels become  diseased  in  the  same  manner  as  the  blood-ves- 
sels it  has  not  been  possible  to  show.  Through  the  inter- 
stitial exudation  the  alveoli  become  compressed,  and  within 
them  the  epithelial  cells,  which  have  in  greater  part  des- 
quamated, are  seen  quite  distinctly.  In  the  further  prog- 
ress of  the  disease,  rapid  disorganization  of  the  contents  of 
the  alveoli  ensues.  At  the  commencement  of  the  disease 
the  diffused  syphilitic  form  is  mostly  of  a  lobular,  peri- 
bronchial distribution.  The  lung,  in  this  stage  of  the  dis- 
ease, which  may  be  designated  as  a  miliary  syphiloma  for- 
mation, is  permeated  by  numerous  very  fine  peribronchial 
nests  or  depots  of  exudation. 

According  to  Wagner,  the  microscopic  examination 
shows  the  pulmonary  tissue  to  be  entirely  airless,  the  alve- 
olfe  almost  totally  gone,  and  where  any  still  remain  they 
are  only  one  fourth  or  one  sixth  as  large  as  those  that  are 
seen  in  children  who  have  already  respired.  The  intra-alve- 
olar  tissue  is  greatly  increased.  This  augmentation  of  the 
intra-alveolar  tissue  is  due  to  the  closely  lying,  medium-sized 
round  free  granules,  about  two  hundredths  of  an  inch  in  di- 
ameter ;  also  some  round,  large-grained  kernel-cells  ;  in  most 
places  also  a  rich  albumin  and  fat  molecules,  between 
which,  in  some  places,  simply  atrophied  or  fatty  degener- 
ated granules  and  cells  still  remain  ;  between  the  granules, 
cells,  and  molecules,  a  sparsely  homogeneous,  seldom  dis- 
tinctly fibrous  ground  substance  is  found,  but  nowhere  is 
there  any  fibrous  connective  tissue  to  be  seen.  The  mucous 
membrane  of  the  bronchi  is  at  the  same  time  uniformly  in- 
filtrated ;  here  and  there  some  rough,  thickened  elevations 
are  also  to  be  seen,  caused  by  an  increased  accumulation  of 
thickened  cells  and  granular  infiltration. 

The  nodular  infiltration  which  occasionally  is  found  along 
with  the  diffused  infiltration  essentially  displays  the  same 
structure  as  the  latter,  only  the  cells  are  found  in  greater 
abundance.  Here,  also,  it  is  simply  an  exuberation  of  the 
interstitial  tissue,  only  it  is  circumscribed  in  character. 

These  circumscribed,  large  nodes,  the  actual  syphilomata 
of  the  lungs,  are  by  far  more  characteristic  than  the  diffused, 
and,  while  the  latter  are  almost  exclusively  found  in  the  new- 
born, the  true  syphilitic  gummata  are  most  frequently  met 
with  in  the  adult. 

According  to  Fournier,  the  syphilitic  gummata  are  rarely 
found  singly ;  generally  several  of  them  are  found  at  the 
same  time,  seldom,  however,  more  than  ten  in  a  given  case. 
Most  frequently  they  are  situated  in  the  middle  and  lower 
lobes ;  occasionally  they  are  also  seen  in  the  apices,  in  con- 
tradistinction from  pulmonary  tubercular  deposits,  which,  as 
is  well  known,  are. met  with  in  the  apices  mostly.     They 
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vary  in  size,  from  that  of  a  pea  to  that  of  an  egg ;  gener- 
ally they  are  roundish  in  shape,  rarely  ragged,  grayish-red 
or  yellowish-gray  in  color,  homogeneous  and  slightly  moist, 
distinctly  circumscribed,  but  not  encapsulated.  According 
to  Cornil,  however,  these  nodules  arc  sometimes  surrounded 
by  a  glistening,  fibrous  zone.  The  pulmonary  tissue,  at  the 
places  occupied  by  the  syphiloma,  is  entirely  gone,  and  the 
parts  between  the  nodes  are  often  intensely  infiltrated. 

As  already  stated,  the  nodes,  which  at  first  are  of  a  gray- 
ish-red or  brownish-red  color,  and  slightly  moist,  gradually 
become  soft,  the  softening  progressing  from  the  center  to 
the  periphery,  assuming  more  and  more  a  yellowish  color. 
At  this  time  the  gummatous  nodes  may  partly  or  even  en- 
tirely become  absorbed,  or  be  expelled  through  the  bronchi, 
and  in  their  places  cavities  of  various  sizes  may  remain, 
which  gradually  contracting,  there  then  results  a  cicatricial 
puckering  of  the  lung  tissue,  analogous  to  a  condition  found 
in  tuberculosis. 

In  the  diffused  form  of  pulmonary  syphilis,  the  differ- 
entiation from  ordinary  catarrhal  inflammation  of  the  lungs 
is  as  difficult  to-day  as  it  was  twenty  years  ago,  when  Vir- 
chow  stated  that  there  was  nothing  characteristic  between 
them.  Still,  the  gummata  of  the  lungs  present  characteris- 
tic signs  sufficient  to  render  them  distinctive  with  some 
degree  of  certainty,  especially  where  the  other  morbid  le- 
sions of  syphilis  are  found ;  and  these  v/ill  scarcely  ever  bo 
absent  where  the  disease  has  made  such  inroads  upon  the 
pulmonary  organs. 

The  gummata  of  the  lungs  are  distinguished  from  tu- 
bercles of  the  lungs  by  their  color  and  consistence,  by  fre- 
((uently  appearing  on  one  side  only,  generally  in  the  middle 
and  lower  lobes,  seldom  in  the  apices,  by  the  fewness  in 
number  of  the  nodes,  by  their  size,  and  finally,  as  Virchow 
has  shown,  in  addition  to  the  clinical  history  and  concomi- 
tant morbid  syphilitic  lesions,  by  the  presence  of  a  conncc- 
tive-tissue-like  matrix,  constituting  the  pulmonary  nodes. 

Nevertheless,  the  difficulty  of  a  positive  diagnosis  of 
pulmonary  syphilis  is  increased  by  the  fact  that  in  many 
cases  of  syphilis,  whether  of  the  diffused  or  circumscribed 
form,  phthisis  pulmonum  and  tuberculosis  very  often  be- 
come superadded  in  the  course  of  syphilis — a  fact  that  has 
been  noticed  by  many  writers  on  the  subject. 

Hence,  only  then  will  it  be  advisable  to  consider  with 
certainty,  even  at  the  autopsy,  any  given  case  as  being 
syphilitic  disease  of  the  lungs,  where,  in  addition  to  the  pul- 
monary lesions,  other  indisputable  evidences  of  syphilis  are 
found  in  the  bones,  liver,  larynx,  scars  on  the  skin,  etc. 

As  regards  the  a3tiology  of  the  disease,  it  is  now  gen- 
erally admitted  that  pulmonary  syphilis  is  the  result  of  an 
infection  with  syphilitic  virus ;  but  it  is  not  always  so  easy 
to  say  in  which  stage  of  the  syphilitic  disease  the  lung  has 
become  involved. 

In  hereditary  syphilis,  the  disease  generally  leads  to  an 
early  death,  most  of  the  children  dying,  in  fact,  in  a  few 
days,  or,  at  the  most,  weeks  after  birth  ;  most,  indeed,  are 
born  dead,  and  but  few  cases  of  congenital  syphilis  in 
which  pulmonary  syphilis  developed  itself  and  was  recog- 
nized in  early  infancy  are  recorded  in  medical  literature. 

A  very  important  point  in  the  chronology  of  the  dis- 


ease is  as  regards  the  time  of  the  appearance  of  the  pul- 
monary lesion.  In  most  of  the  cases  found  recorded  in 
medical  literature  the  disease  in  the  lungs  appeared  be- 
tween two  and  five  years  after  the  patient  contracted  the 
chancre  ;  still,  cases  arc  also  known  where  the  disease  of  the 
lungs  manifested  itself  as  late  as  twenty  years  after.  In  the 
first  case  reported  above,  the  pulmonary  affection  developed 
itself  six,  and  in  the  second  case  some  five  years  after  the 
patient  became  infected  with  syphilis. 

The  symptoms  of  pulmonary  syphilis,  so  far  as  the 
functional  disturbances  and  the  morbid  alterations  that  can 
be  demonstrated  are  concerned,  vary,  of  course,  according 
to  the  degree  and  duration  of  the  disease,  and  also  whether 
or  not  other  organs  are  more  or  less  involved  in  the  dis- 
ease. 

The  first  symptoms  of  which  the  patients  complain  are 
usually  a  tickling  sensation  in  the  throat,  slight  cough,  and 
a  feeling  of  oppression  in  the  chest.  Afterward,  cough,  with 
or  without  expectoration,  comes  on.  These  symptoms 
gradually  increase  in  severity.  The  difficulty  in  breathing 
increases,  the  cough  becomes  more  severe,  the  expectoration, 
which  hitherto  has  been  very  sparse  and  but  slightly  slimy, 
increases  in  quantity,  becomes  more  purulent,  now  and  then 
tinted  with  blood.  As  the  disease  progresses,  severe  haemop- 
tysis may  also  supervene,  according  to  Lcudet,  and,  in  ad- 
dition to  the  dyspnoea,  intense  spasmodic  asthma  may  be- 
come superadded.  Many  of  these  symptoms,  however — such 
as  tickling  and  pain  in  the  throat,  dysphagia,  hoarseness, 
etc. — are  undoubtedly  caused  by  the  syphilitic  ulcerations  in 
the  throat,  which  are  almost  always  present  in  these  cases. 

These  functional  disturbances  generally  keep  pretty  even 
pace  with  the  progress  of  the  morbid  lesions  in  the  different 
organs. 

The  percussion  of  the  lungs  gives  a  dull,  or  even  a  per- 
fectly flat  sound,  most  frequently  confined  over  the  middle 
and  lower  lobes ;  less  frequently  does  it  extend  to  the  api- 
ces. On  auscultation,  some  undefined  sounds  and  bronchial 
breathing  are  heard,  generally  accompanied  by  large  and 
small  bronchial  rdlcs  ;  occasionally  amphoric  breathing  and 
metallic  tinkling  are  also  heard,  according  to  some  writers ; 
the  vocal  fremitus  sometimes  is  quite  feeble,  and  then  again 
increased,  according  to  the  site  of  the  indurated  node. 

This  picture  of  pulmonary  syphilis,  in  general,  from  the 
foregoing  description  of  the  symptoms  and  course,  can  not 
at  first  sight  be  distinguished  from  phthisis  pulmonalis,  as 
has  been  already  observed  ;  but,  by  a  thorough  examination 
and  a  careful  history  of  the  patient  and  of  his  condition, 
the  true  nature  of  the  disease  will  soon  be  detected. 

The  course  of  pulmonary  syphilis  is  generally  slow  and 
without  any  fever ;  still,  it  may  be  rapid  in  its  course  and 
attended  by  smart  fever.  Generally  the  system  is  not  so 
much  fiffectcd,  nor  so  quickly  undermined  in  syphilis  of  the 
lungs,  as  in  phthisis.  These  are  the  great  distinctive  fea- 
tures in  the  course  of  the  two  affections,  and  serve  to  dis- 
tinguish them  from  each  other.  Generally  the  disease  re- 
mains confined  to  one  lung,  or  to  a  portion  of  the  lung,  for  a 
long  time  ;  later  in  the  course  of  the  disease,  fever  may 
supervene,  and  then  the  system  becomes  affected.  Un- 
doubtedly these  are  the  cases  where  recoveries  have  taken 
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place,  and  cures  are  claimed  to  have  been  effected  from 
phthisis  by  the  administration  of  iodide  of  potassium. 

Tlie  diagnosis  of  syphilis  of  the  lungs  rests  mainly  upon 
the  following  points :  The  functional  disturbances  and  the 
demonstrable  patliological  alterations  in  the  lungi,  the 
course  of  the  disease  and  the  influence  the  treatment  has 
upon  it,  the  clinical  history,  and  the  coincidence  of  syi)liilis 
in  other  organs. 

As  has  been  already  said,  the  functional  disturbances  are 
by  no  means  characteristic  enough  to  base  upon  them  a 
positive  diagnosis  of  specific  disease  of  the  lungs.  All  the 
symptoms  described  above  are  also  met  with  in  other  pul- 
monary affections,  especially  phthisis. 

Nevertheless,  a  thorough  examination  and  observation 
of  all  symptoms  furnish  sufficient  data  for  an  accurate  dif- 
ferentiation of  syphilis  from  phthisis  of  the  lungs.  Hence, 
when  a  patient  presents  marked  functional  disturbances  of 
the  thoracic  viscera,  due  to  demonstrable  pathological  al- 
terations in  his  respiratory  organs,  yet  is  not  markedly 
emaciated,  it  will  be  well  to  bear  in  mind  that  syphilis  may 
be  at  the  bottom  of  the  trouble,  and  he  should  be  examined 
more  closely  than  ever.  If  the  patient  is  the  progeny  of 
healthy  parents,  was  hitherto  free  from  pectoral  complaints, 
and  now  presents  evidences  of  secondary,  or,  still  better,  of 
tertiary  symptoms,  the  probability  that  he  is  suffering  from 
syphilitic  disease  of  the  lungs  is  vastly  increased.  This 
probability  attains  to  a  certainty  when  the  morbid  altera- 
tions are  unilateral,  and  chiefly  in  the  middle  and  lower 
lobes,  while  the  apices  are  free  from  disease. 

Another  point  in  the  diagnosis  of  syphilis  of  the  lung 
is  this :  That  a  phthisical  patient  may  also  become  infected 
and  syphilitic  without  his  being  for  that  reason  affected 
with  disease  of  the  lungs  of  a  specific  nature ;  and,  again,  a 
pronounced  syphilitic  individual  may  acquire  an  ordinary 
phthisis  which  has  nothing  in  common  with  pulmonary 
syphilis.  The  two  morbid  processes  must  be  strictly  dif- 
ferentiated from  each  other,  however  much  they  resemble 
each  other,  and  however  great  an  influence  one  disease  may 
exercise  in  developing  the  other,  for  one  disease  always  pro- 
motes the  development  and  progress  of  the  other. 

It  is  an  indisputable  fact,  as  has  been  pointed  out  by 
Schnitzler,  that  persons  who  are  prone  to  acquire  catarrhal 
inflammation  of  the  Inngs  will,  under  similar  circumstances, 
more  readily  acquire  syphilis  of  the  lungs  than  others  whose 
respiratory  organs  were  sound  previous  to  their  becoming 
infected,  and,  conversely,  syphilitic  persons  will  frequently 
become  consumptive  who,  without  this  cause  (syphilitic 
infection),  probably  never  would  have  become  phthisical. 

The  same  is  true  with  the  affections  of  the  larynx. 
Those  suffering  from  chronic  catarrh  of  the  larynx  will,  if 
they  become  infected,  manifest  the  evidences  of  syphilitic 
disease  of  the  larynx  more  frequently  and  more  intensely 
than  those  who  are  free  from  laryngeal  disease,  very  slight 
catarrhal  erosions  in  the  former  quickly  becoming  trans- 
formed into  specific  ulcerations  ;  conversely,  it  has  been  seen 
in  cases  of  constitutional  syphilis  that  phthisis  of  the  larynx 
and  of  the  lungs  will  be  developed,  though  no  other  cause 
can  be  discovered  than  that  of  the  specific  disease. 

The  treatment  of  syphilis  of  the  lungs  can  be  disposed 


of  in  two  words — mercury  and  iodide  of  potassium — simply 
because  these  are  the  only  two  remedies  in  our  pharmacopoeia 
that  exercise  any  influence  over  the  disease  under  considera- 
tion. But  we  must  bear  in  mind  that  the  lungs,  like  other 
delicate  and  important  organs — the  brain,  for  instance — are 
liable  to  become  irreparably  damaged  by  delay.  Hence,  it 
will  not  do  for  the  physician  to  try  an  expectant  treatment, 
or  direct  the  patient  to  migrate  to  a  different  clime.  He 
should  at  once  put  the  patient  upon  a  full  course  of.  active 
treatment  with  mercury  and  iodide  of  potassium.  Some 
physicians  maintain  that  mercury  should  only  be  used  in 
the  secondary,  and  the  iodide  in  the  tertiary  stage  of  syphi- 
litic disease ;  but  as  it  is  not  always  possible  to  separate  the 
different  phases  of  the  disease,  and  as  it  is  by  no  means  cer- 
tain to  which  of  the  stages  of  syphilis  the  pulmonary  com- 
plication belongs,  it  will  be  found  necessary  to  administer 
both  these  remedies  at  the  same  time.  I  am  certain  that 
the  efficacy  of  the  iodide  is  increased  by  the  addition  of 
small  doses  of  mercury,  say  one  twentieth  to  one  twelfth 
of  a  grain  of  the  bichloride  three  times  daily  ;  of  the  iodide  I 
give  comparatively  large  doses — from  half  a  drachm  to  one 
drachm  three  times  daily.  For  the  ansemia  and  the  debility 
acompanying  this  condition,  the  various  preparations  of 
iron,  especially  the  potassio-tartrate,  and  the  best  hygienic 
measures  and  food,  will  be  necessary. 


§ooh  Hotkes. 


A  Treatise  on  Fractures.     By  Lewis  A.  Stimson,  B.  A.,  M.  D., 
Professor  of  Surgical  Pathology  in  the  Medical  Faculty  of 
the  University  of  the  City  of  New  York,  etc.     With  three 
hundred  and  sixty  illustrations  on  wood.    Philadelphia:  Hen- 
ry C.  Lea's  Son  &  Co.,  1883.     Pp.  xvi-33  to  598,  inclusive. 
An  excellent  book,  as  sensible  as  it  is  plain  and  unassuming. 
Without  any  attempt  to  give  himself  prominence  by  quoting  a 
long  list  of  his  own  cases.  Dr.  Stimson  has  written  a  thoroughly 
practical  volume,  which,  while  a  valuable  guide  to  the  student, 
will  constantly  lead  him  to  depend  upon  his  own  resources.    The 
one  effort  of  the  author  seems  to  be  to  convince  his  reader  that 
in  the  treatment  of  fractures  no  amount  of  theoretical  knowl- 
edge, and  no  elaborate  surgical  appliances,  can  excel  the  most 
orc^inary  mechanical  agents  directed  by  good  common  sense. 

The  opening  chapters  deal  with  the  varieties  of  fractures, 
their  astiology,  diagnosis,  and  the  general  methods  of  treatment. 
Chapter  VI  treats  of  the  processes  of  repair,  and  is  clear  and 
practical,  avoiding  the  histological  details  which  are  so  puzzling 
to  the  beginner  in  treatises  on  surgical  pathology.  Under  the 
head  of  treatment  (Chapter  VIII)  considerable  attention  is  de- 
voted to  the  plaster-of-Paris  dressing,  of  which  the  author  .ap- 
proves, though  he  .adds  cautiously  that  "its  limitations,  as  well 
as  its  merits,  must  be  recognized."  "  I  should  hesitate,"  he 
says,  "  to  apply  it  immediately  after  the  accident,  if  the  patient 
could  not  be  frequently  seen  during  the  next  forty-eight  hours." 
It  will  be  noted  with  some  surprise  that  in  such  a  work  as 
this  so  little  attention  is  given  to  compound  fractures.  Whether 
or  not  the  writer  judges  that  no  written  descriptions  can  equal 
practical  experience  in  the  treatment  of  this  important  class  of 
injuries,  certain  it  is  that  only  nine  pages  are  devoted  to  the 
subject.  The  antiseptic  method  and  that  of  "  through-drain- 
age "  are  briefly  described,  but  for  additional  information  the 
reader  looks  in  vain  in  the  subsequent  chapters. 
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With  Chapter  XII  begins  the  discussion  of  special  fractures, 
those  of  the  skull,  the  vertebrse,  and  the  bones  of  the  face  being 
first  considered.  The  chapters  on  fractures  of  the  upper  ex- 
tremity will  be  read  with  interest  and  profit,  though'it  is  to  be 
wished  that  the  paragraphs  on  diagnosis  and  differential  diagno- 
sis wore  more  complete.  The  discussion  of  Colles's  fracture  is 
quite  exhaustive ;  in  fact,  it  seems  as  if  a  disproportionate  amount 
of  space  had  been  allowed  to  it. 

Chapters  XXV  to  .XXVllI,  inclusive,  deal  with  fractures  of 
the  lower  extremity ;  that  on  fractures  of  the  femur  is  com- 
mendable as  to  its  length  and  thoroughness.  Scattered  through- 
out the  book  are  numerous  valuable  statistics,  for  which  tlie 
author  is  largely  indebted  to  Gurlt.  Frequent  reference  is  made 
to  the  work  of  American  sjirgoons. 

Tlie  volume  is  attractively  set  forth,  with  clear  type,  excel- 
lent illustrations,  and  both  a  table  of  contents  and  an  index. 
We  i>roi)besy  its  future  usefulness  and  popuharity,  since  it  avoids 
useless  details,  and  is  not  overcrowded  with  descriptions  of  cum- 
bersome and  unpractical  surgical  apparatus.  While  the  student 
may  at  times  complain  of  too  great  conciseness,  especially  in 
tlie  subject  of  diiignosis,  he  will,  on  the  otlier  hand,  be  spared 
elaborate  dissertations  on  treatment,  and  will  be  taught  to  think 
out  each  case  for  himself  as  it  occurs.  The  book  is  character- 
ized by  a  total  absence  of  anything  like  egotism.  It  expresses 
the  results  of  combined  experience,  not  the  theories  of  an  indi- 
vidual. 


A  Text-Book  of  Pathological  Anatomy  and  Pulhor/enesis.     By 
EuNST  ZiEULEK,  Profossor  of  Pathological  Anatomy  in  the 
University  of  Tubingen.     Translated  and  Kdited  for  English 
Students  by  Donald  MaoAlistkh,  M.  A.,  M.  B.,  M.  R.  0.  P., 
Fellow  and  Medical  Lecturer  of  St.  John's  College,  Cam- 
bridge.    Part  I — General  Pathological  Anatomy.     London  : 
Macmillan  &  Co.,  1883.     Pp.  xvi-300.     [Price,  $3..50.] 
Tui8  is  an  excellent  translation  of  Professor  Ziegler's  manual, 
a  work  intended  to  be  somewhat  elementary,  yet  coming  within 
the  scoi)e  of  a  scientific  treatise.     Though  adapted  to  the  use  ot 
the  begiimer,  the  notes  and  references  added  by  the  author  and 
tlie  translator,  and  the  interesting  chapter  on  parasites,  will 
render  it  of  value  to  the  more  advanced  student. 

The  general  plan  of  the  book  (if  there  is  one)  is  somewhat 
irregular.  The  initial  section,  on  monstrosities,  is  unnecessarily 
extended,  while  the  succeeding  section,  on  the  important  sub- 
jects of  hypera>mia  and  anannia,  ha;morrhage  and  embolism,  is 
most  incomplete.  Under  Sections  III  and  IV,  on  disturbances 
in  nutrition,  are  included  all  the  forms^of  degeneration.  Tlie 
definitiiins  are  brief,  but  clear,  and  are  fully  illustrated  by  excel- 
lent woodcuts. 

Under  Sectiim  V,  on  iutlaniniation,  are  included  not  only  the 
ditferent  forms  ordinarily  mentioned  in  works  on  general  patho- 
logical anatomy,  but  the  growths  which  the  author  terms  "  the 
iufeotivo  granulomata,"  such  as  tubercle,  gumma,  and  lupus. 
The  discussion  of  tubercle  will  be  road  with  considerable  inter- 
est, in  view  of  the  recent  experiments  of  Koch,  with  whom 
Zieglor  seems  to  be  in  full  accord. 

Section  VI  is  devoted  to  tumors,  and  is  the  best  in  the  book. 
in  our  opinion,  as  the  author  speaks  more  from  his  own  experi- 
ence. He  takes  occasion  to  ditl'er  from  Cohnheim  in  regard  to 
the  pre-natal  origin  of  morbid  growths,  and,  as  the  result  of  bis 
personal  experiments  and  observations,  rejects  the  possibility  of 
secondary  cancerous  formations  arising  by  a  transfornnition  of 
pre-existing  tissues.  His  explanation  of  the  aetiology  of  tumors 
is  rather  obscure,  as  he  speaks  of  the  "intrinsic predisposition  " 
of  a  tissue  to  a  certain  form  of  morbid  growth.  The  closing 
section  of  the  book  is  devoted  to  parasites,  Chapter  XXX,  on 


bacteria,  being  exhaustive.  The  reader  will  find  a  clear  state- 
ment of  all  that  is  at  present  known  with  regard  to  the.se  organ- 
isms, while  the  text  is  enriched  with  numerous  references. 
Ziegler  is  an  enthusiastic  believer  in  the  parasitic  origin  for 
many  diseases.  He  even  goes  so  far  as  to  accord  to  each  bacte- 
rium "  special  physiological  properties,"  though  lie  affirms  that 
lie  does  not  believe  that  "  the  speciiic  bacterium  constitutes  a 
distinct  species  in  the  biological  sense."  A  carefully  prepared 
index  of  authors  and  subjects  concludes  the  book. 

The  work  of  the  translator  is  above  criticism.  He  has 
avoided  idioms  and  long,  awkward  sentences,  and  has  given  ns 
clear,  readable  English.  The  woodcuts  are  new  and  beautifully 
executeil,  and  are  evidently  faithful  copies  of  nature.  It  is  re- 
freshing to  look  at  a  drawing  of  a  microscopic  section  and  feel 
tliat  it  has  not  been  constructed  largely  by  the  aid  of  the  artist's 
imagination. 

liOOKS   AND    rAMPIII.ET.S   HECKIVED. 

A  Year's  Work  in  Ovariotomy.  By  William  Goodell,  M.  D., 
Professor  of  Clinical  (iynajcology  in  the  University  of  Pennsyl- 
v.ania.     [Reprint  from  the  ''Medical  News."] 

The  Dispensatory  of  the  United  States  of  America.  By  Dr. 
George  B.  Wood  and  Dr.  Franklin  Bache.  Fifteenth  edition, 
rearranged,  thoroughly  revised,  and  largely  rewritten.  With 
illustrations.  By  II.  C.  Wood,  M.  1).,  Member  of  the  National 
.Vcademy  of  Science,  etc.,  Joseph  Remington,  Ph.  G.,  Professor 
of  Theory  and  Practice  of  Pharmacy  in  the  Philadelphia  Col- 
lege of  Pharmacy,  etc.,  and  Samuel  P.  Sadtler,  Ph.  D.,  F.  C.  S., 
Professor  of  Chemistry  in  the  Philadelphia  College  of  Pharmacy, 
etc.  Philadelphia:  J.  B.  Lijipincott  &  Co.,  1883.  Pp.  viii-1,928. 
I  Price,  $8.] 

The  Practitioner's  Heady  Reference- Book.  A  Handy  Guide 
in  Office  and  Bedside  Practice.  By  Richard  J.  Dunglison,  A.  M., 
M.  D.,  etc.  Third  edition,  thoroughly  revised  and  enlarged. 
Philadelphia  :  P.  Blakiston,  Son  &  Co.,  1883.  Pp.  x-o-29. 
[Price,  ^3..5U.J 

On  the  Relation  of  the  Chest  Movements  to  Prognosis  in 
Lung  Disease,  and  on  the  Aiiplication  of  Stethometry  to  Exami- 
nations for  Life  Assurance.  By  Arthur  Ran«ome,  M.  D.,  M.  A. 
(Cantab.),  Physician  to  the  Hospital  for  Consumption  and  Dis- 
eases of  the  Throat,  Manchester,  etc.  With  illustrations.  Lon- 
don: Macmillan  &  Co.,  1883.     Pp.  ix-100.     [Price,  $2.50.] 

A  Treatise  on  Insanity  in  its  Medical  Relations.  By  William 
.V.  Hammond,  M.  D.,  Surgeon-General  United  States  Army  (Re- 
tired List),  etc.  New  York :  D.  Appleton  &  Co.,  1883.  Pp. 
xiii-9  to  767,  inclusive. 

Materia  .Medica,  for  Physicians  and  Students.  By  John  B. 
Biddle,  M.  D.,  late  Professor  of  Materia  Medica  and  General 
Therapeutics  in  the  Jefferson  Medical  College,  Philadelphia. 
Ninth  edition,  revised,  rewritten,  and  enlarged,  in  accordance 
with  the  Sixth  Revision  of  the  U.  S.  Pharmacopeia,  by  Clement 
I?iddle,  M.  D.,  U.S.N.  With  numerous  illustrations.  Philadel- 
phia: P.  Blakiston.  Son  &  Co.,  1883.  Pp.  xx-17  to  537,  inclu- 
sive.    [Price:  cloth,  $4;  sheep,  $4.75.] 

Transactions  of  the  New  York  Academy  of  Medicine.  Sec- 
ond series,  volume  three.  Printed  for  the  Academy,  1883. 
Pp.  xl-205. 

Observations  on  Lithotomy,  LithotritT,  and  the  Early  Detec- 
tion of  Stone  in  the  Bladder,  with  a  Description  of  a  New  Method 
of  Ts])pinp  the  Bladder.  By  Reginald  Harrison,  F.  R.  C.  S., 
Surgeon  to  the  Liverpool  RoyiU  Infirmary,  etc.  London : 
J.  &  A.  Churchill,  1883.     Pp.  71. 

The  Symptoms  and  Diagnosis  of  Malaria  in  Children.  By 
L.  Emniott  Holt,  A.  M.,  M.  D.,  etc.  New  York  :  William  Wood 
&  Co.,  1883.  [Reprint  from  the  "Americ.in  Journal  of  Ob- 
stetrics."] 
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THE  ALLEGED   OATH   TAKEN   BY   FELLOWS   OF   THE 
ACADEMY  OF  MEDICINE. 

It  has  been  represented  to  us  that  some  of  our  readers 
have  misinterpreted  certain  remarks  made  in  the  leading  edi- 
torial article  of  our  issue  of  the  12th  instant.  Those  remarks 
were  as  follows:  "As  to  the  alleged  oath,  or  something  of  the 
nature  of  an  oath,  we  may  say,  in  the  first  place,  that  nothing 
of  the  sort  is  to  be  found  in  the  published  requirements  for 
fellowship,  and  that,  being  therefore  not  necessary  to  he  signed, 
if  it  has  any  existence  at  all  it  has  been  interpolated  surrep- 
titiously, has  been  signed  in  ignorance  if  signed  at  all,  and  has 
not  the  slightest  particle  of  validity." 

Our  informants  have  shown  us  that  the  following  pledge 
is  printed  at  the  head  of  the  list  of  signatures  of  the  Fellows 
of  the  Academy:  "The  subscribers,  being  constitued  Fellows 
of  the  Academy  of  Medicine,  the  constitution  and  by-laws  of 
■which  are  hereunto  annexed,  do  hereby  pledge  their  honor  to 
conform  themselves  thereunto  so  long  as  they  shall  severally 
remain  members  thereof.  In  testimony  whereof,  they  have 
hereunto  annexed  their  respective  signatures."  Our  inform- 
ants very  properly  maintain  that  this  pledge  is  "  of  the  nature 
of  an  oath,"  that  it  has  not  been  "interpolated  surreptitiously," 
and  that  it  has  not  been  "  signed  in  ignorance." 

Now,  we  did  not  state  that  there  was  no  pledge  at  all,  for 
every  corporate  body  pledges  its  members,  either  by  implica- 
cation  or  in  an  expressed  formula,  to  abide  by  the  rules  of  the 
organization.  The  gentlemen  to  whom  we  refer  failed  to  un- 
derstand our  statement  in  the  paragraph  in  question,  simply 
because  they  omitted  to  connect  it,  as  it  ought  to  be  connected, 
with  a  preceding  passage  in  the  same  article,  in  which  we  said  : 
"  We  have  heard  it  gravely  stated,  for  instance,  not  only  that 
a  Fellow  of  the  Academy  was  bound  to  .conform  to  its  code  of 
ethics  80  far  as  his  individual  acts  were  concerned,  but  that  he 
was  bound  to  uphold  that  code  in  every  possible  way — that,  in 
fact,  he  was  debarred  from  opposing  the  adoption  or  the  main- 
tenance of  that  code  in  other  organizations,  or  even  expressing 
an  opinion  unfavorable  to  it.  It  has  been  stated,  too,  that 
every  Fellow  signed  his  name,  at  the  time  of  joining  the 
Academy,  to  an  engagement  of  the  nature  of  an  oath  binding 
him  to  the  course  here  defined." 

We  submit  that  the  pledge  that  heads  the  list  of  signatures 
does  not  bind  a  Fellow  of  the  Academy  to  "  the  course  here 
defined."  Therefore  it  does  not  fall  within  our  statement.  We 
said  that,  if  there  was  any  such  pledge,  it  had  been  "interpo- 
lated surreptitiously,"  etc.  It  turns  out,  however,  as  we  sup- 
posed, that  no  such  pledge  has  ever  existed.  Consequently  our 
statement  was  Uterally  ^true. 


THE  TYRANNY  OF   DOGMATISM  IN  MEDICINE. 

We  have  taken  a  great  deal  of  satisfaction  in  the  perusal  of 
a  collection  of  introductory  addresses*  by  Professor  Gairdner, 
of  Glasgow,  especially  of  that  portion  of  one  of  the  addresses  in 
which  "medical  orthodoxy  and  heresy  in  the  olden  time"  are 
considered.  The  addresses  as  a  whole  are  replete  with  illustra- 
tions and  reasoning  of  the  most  scholarly  and  creditable  sort 
pertaining  to  the  past  and  present  status  of  the  medical  profes- 
sion, and  to  the  means  by  which  medicine  is  likely  to  be  most 
advanced ;  but  the  particular  section  to  which  we  have  referred 
has  so  direct  a  bearing  upon  the  intcrferance  of  dogmatism  that 
no  more  wholesome  reading,  we  are  persuaded,  could  at  the 
present  time  be  offered  to  those  who  are  inclined  to  play  the 
part  of  the  extremist  in  the  contention  now  going  on  over 
medical  ethics. 

An  exquisite  specimen  of  the  tyranny  of  dogmatism  in  the 
middle  of  the  seventeenth  century  is  given  in  the  following  pas- 
sage quoted  fi-om  Molidre's  "  Le  malade  imaginaire,"  in  which 
it  is  said  of  Thomas  Diafoirus:  "He  is  firm  in  disputing,  strong 
as  a  Turk  on  his  principles,  never  gives  in  an  inch  of  hia  opin- 
ion, and  pursues  a  verbal  argument  into  the  very  uttermost  re- 
cesses of  logic.  But,  above  everything,  that  which  pleases  me 
in  him,  and  in  which  he  follows  my  example,  is  that  he  at- 
taches himself  blindly  to  the  opinions  of  our  forefathers,  and 
that  he  has  never  chosen  either  to  comprehend  or  to  listen  to 
the  reasons  and  the  experiments  of  those  pretended  discoveries 
of  our  age  touching  the  circulation  of  the  blood,  and  other 
opinions  of  the  same  kidney." 

The  stubborn  and  protracted  fight  made  by  the  regular  fac- 
ulty against  the  innovations  of  those  who  had  the  hardihood  to 
investigate  and  talk  about  the  medicinal  properties  of  certain 
drugs  that  were  held  to  be  "  quackish,"  simply  because  Galen 
and  Hippocrates  knew  nothing  of  them,  because  they  were 
vaunted  by  avowed  charlatans,  like  Paracelsus,  or  because  their 
vogue  rested  in  some  measure  on  the  statements  of  the  chem- 
ists, including  such  substances  as  antimony  and  opium — all  this 
is  recounted,  and  a  startling  picture  is  drawn  of  the  rank  spirit 
o^  the  times  that  led  men  of  essentially  correct  minds,  such  as 
Gui  Patin,  to  bring  every  engine  of  repression  to^bear  against 
those  of  their  own  number  who  displayed  the  slightest  disposi- 
tion to  look  into  the  merits  of  novel  doctrines. 

The  warning  we  should  take  from  thisjnisguided  and  fanati- 
cal zeal  of  the  past  is  not  difficult  to  make  out.  It  is,  that  we 
should  free  ourselves  wholly  from  intolerance.  We  have  al- 
ready reached  a  state  in  which  we  can  look  calmly  on  doctrines  .)' 
that  do  not  commend  themselves  to  our  understanding.  We  do 
not  now  persecute  men  on  account  of  any  sort  of  therapeutical 
belief,  no  matter  how  ridiculous  it  may  seem  to  us.  It  would 
be  better  for  us  now  if  we  had  never  done  so,  and  it  would  be 
well  for  us  if  we  could  extend  the  same  toleration  into  the  do- 


*  "  Medical   Education,  Character,   and    Conduct.     Introductory    ; 
Addresses,"  etc.     By  W.  T.  Gairdner,  M.  D.,  Professor  of  Medicine  in    V 
the  University  of  Glasgow,  etc.     Glasgow :  James  Maclehose  &  Sons, 
1883.     Pp.  80. 
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main  of  ethical  opinions,  and  not  jump  hastily  to  the  conclu- 
sion that  whoever  contends  for  what  seems  to  us  to  be  wrong 
is  necessarily  an  enemy  to  the  common  good. 


APOTHECARIES'   MISTAKES  IN  DISPENSING   MEDICINE.S. 

In  a  paper  recently  read  before  the  California  Pharmaceu- 
tical Association,  published  in  the  May  number  of  the  "Phar- 
macist and  Chemist,"  Mr.  W.  M.  Scarby  discourses  very  tem- 
perately, and  therefore  all  the  more  forcibly,  upon  some  of  the 
perils  that  beset  even  the  most  capable  and  painstaking  apothe- 
cary in  tlie  daily  pursuit  of  his  calling,  showing  that  circum- 
stances may  make  it  appear  that  he  has  committed  a  terrible 
blunder  when  in  fact  he  has  done  nothing  of  the  sort.  Mr. 
Searby  illustrates  his  remarks  by  the  following  incidents  that 
have  occurred  in  his  own  experience: 

A  young  woman  had  a  prescription  prepared  in  nay  store.  It  con- 
tained muriate  of  ammonia,  and  some  other  not  powerful  remedies. 
When  the  bottle  was  empty,  her  physician  ordered  it  to  be  refilled. 
Soon  after  taking  the  first  dose  out  of  the  second  bottle  she  com- 
menced to  vomit  violently,  and  continued  to  do  so  for  twelve  hours  or 
more.  She  said  she  had  taken  nothing  but  the  medicine,  so  the  doc- 
tor was  summoned,  and,  from  the  symptoms,  he  suspected  mineral  poi- 
soning. He  came  to  me  with  the  conviction  on  his  mind  that  I  had 
poisoned  the  girl,  and  at  this  time  her  life  was  in  serious  danger. 

He  brought  with  him  a  portion  of  the  medicine,  and  a  quantity  of 
deep-green  liquid,  about  the  color  of  a  strong  solution  of  nitrate  of 
copper,  which  she  had  ejected  from  the  stomach.  Fearing  that  I  might 
possibly  have  blundered  in  some  unknown  and  unaccountable  manner, 
I  tested  the  medicine,  and  found  it  free  from  poison.  I  asked  the  doc- 
tor to  send  the  remainder  of  the  medicine  to  an  analytical  chemist, 
which  he  did,  and  the  result  was  my  vindication.  In  the  mean  time, 
however,  the  girl  stoutly  maintained  lh,it  she  had  been  poisoned,  and 
her  employers  were  strojigly  inclined  to  believe  her.  During  the  in- 
vestigation I  was  the  victim  of  unwarranted  suspicion,  and,  if  the  pre- 
sciiptiou  had  only  called  for  one  dose  of  medicine,  it  would  have  been 
impossible  for  me  to  clear  myself,  for  as  it  afterward  transpired  that 
she  had  once  before  attempted  suicide  by  arsenic  (which  was  not 
known  at  the  time  of  this  event),  and  all  the  symptoms  this  time  fa- 
vored arsenical  poison,  I  should  probably  to  this  day  have  been  cred- 
ited with  dispensing  arsenic  in  place  of  muriate  of  ammonia. 

In  the  other  case,  a  woman  had  a  prescription  for  an  ordinary  tonic 
made  up  in  my  store.  Soon  after  she  had  taken  the  first  dose  she 
manifested  clear  symptoms  of  poisoning  by  .strychnia.  The  physician 
was  quickly  summoned,  and,  by  the  use  of  proper  remedies,  fatal  re- 
sults were  averted,  though  her  life  w.as  in  the  greatest  danger.  Of 
course,  suspicion  at  once  fell  on  the  apothecary,  but  a  closer  examiua- 
tiou  of  the  phial  showed  a  small  crystal  caught  in  between  the  neck  of 
the  bottle  and  the  cork.  This  looked  and  tasted  like  strychnia. 
Surely,  the  doctor  thought,  no  pharmacist  would  put  strychnia  into  a 
bottle  in  that  way.  Diligent  search  was  made,  and  an  empty  strychnia 
bottle  found  in  the  woman's  pocket.  This  cleared  up  the  my.>iterv. 
When  asked  why  she  had  put  the  poison  into  her  mcdieiue,  she  re- 
plied she  wanted  to  get  the  doctor  into  trouble,  because  he  had  an- 
noyed her,  and  she  wanted  to  die  in  such  a  way  that  ho  would  get 
blamed  for  killing  her.  But  her  criminal  insanity  came  near  being 
disastrous  to  me  instead  of  the  doctor.  Had  the  tell-tale  bottle  not 
been  found,  an  analysis  of  the  mcilieiue  would  have  shown  conclu- 
sively the  presence  of  a  large  amount  of  strychnia,  and  how  could  the 
pharmacist  prove  that  he  had  not  put  it  there  ?  He  surely  would 
have  received  credit  with  the  public  for  having  dispensed  poison,  and 
his  business  would  undoubtedly  have  suffered  greatly — perhaps  irrepa- 
rably. 

There  are  few  things  that  seem  to  give  more  solace  to  the 
ordinary  human  being  in  affliction  than  to  throw  the  blame  of 


his  bereavement  on  some  fellow-mortal ;  and  the  pretext  for 
doing  so  is  often  of  the  flimsiest.  The  bare  assertion  of  a  chat- 
terer of  this  sort  has  its  damaging  effect  on  the  victim's  peace 
of  mind,  even  if  it  does  not  work  injury  to  his  business  or  to 
his  social  standing.  No  matter  how  baseless  the  charge,  by 
frequent  repetition  it  tells  with  the  multitude,  always  ready  to 
see  any  flaw  that  imagination  or  malice  can  conjure  up.  How 
much  more  mnst  that  man  suffer  who,  as  came  near  being  the 
case  in  the  instances  here  quoted,  finds  himself  surrounded  by 
a  web  of  circumstantial  evidence  that  he  can  not  break? 
Surely  none  better  than  medical  men  can  appreciate  the  dis- 
tre.ssing  position  of  a  i)harraacist  under  injurious  allegations 
that  are  supported  by  all  the  known  facts  in  the  case,  however 
strong  the  accused  may  be  in  the  consciousness  of  his  own  in- 
nocence ;  and,  on  that  account,  members  of  our  profession 
ought  not  only  to  be  the  last  to  press  the  force  of  such  circum- 
stances, but,  on  the  contrary,  to  urge  the  element  of  doubt  in 
defense  of  the  person  so  unfortunately  situated. 

AN   OUTBREAK   OF  TRICHINIASIS   IN  SPAIN. 

A  RECENT  number  of  the  "  Gazette  hebdomadaire  de  m6de- 
cine  et  de  chirurgie  "  contains  a  portion  of  a  letter  addressed 
by  Dr.  A.  L.  Henriquez,  of  Malaga,  to  the  editor  of  the  "Ga- 
ceta  M6dica  de  Barcelona,"  recounting  several  cases  of  trichi- 
uiasis  observed  in  Malaga  last  February.  In  one  instance  the 
patient  was  known  to  have  eaten  of  American  ham,  and  the 
ham  was  found  to  bo  trichinous.  In  several  other  cases  sau- 
sages were  mentioned  as  the  only  article  of  food  to  which  sus- 
picion could  attach.  The  sausages,  however,  do  not  seem  to 
have  been  examined,  nor  are  we  told  from  what  country  they 
were  obtained,  although  the  American  origin  of  the  ham  in 
question  is  set  forth  in  italics. 

If  our  European  contemporaries  would  take  a  little  pains 
to  repress  their  seeming  exultation  when  they  find  themselves 
able  to  trace  an  outbreak  of  this  sort  to  American  pork,  they 
would  strengthen  the  hands  of  those  in  this  country  who  are 
endeavoring  to  impress  upon  the  Government,  and  upon  the 
gentlemen  of  the  pork  trade,  that  it  is  better  to  try  to  make 
the  American  hog  what  he  ought  to  be  than  to  follow  the 
policy  of  denying  that  he  is  trichinous.  As  it  is  now,  the 
force  of  the  observations  they  publish  is  decidedly  weakened 
by  the  obvious  animus  that  pervades  the  accounts. 


THE  NEW-CODE  CAMPAIGN. 

It  is  reported  that  the  Advisory  Council  of  the  Association 
for  Preventing  the  Re-enactment  in  the  State  of  New  York  of 
the  Present  Code  of  Ethics  of  the  American  Medical  Associa- 
tion has  determined  upon  publishing  a  volume  designed  to  influ- 
ence the  profession  in  favor  of  the  object  of  the  association. 
If  the  book  is  strictly  argumentative,  it  will  doubtless  answer 
the  purpose  intended ;  if,  however,  it  contains  passionate  appeals 
to  State  pride,  if  it  pays  much  attention  to  side  issues,  and, 
above  all,  if  it  is  intemperate  or  even  warm  in  its  allusions  to 
the  American  Medical  Association  or  to  individuals,  it  will  tend 
to  defeat  the  object  in  view. 
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It  is  stated,  also,  that  the  council  intends  to  publish  evidence 
that  some  of  the  prominent  supporters  of  the  old  code  have 
made  a  practice  of  consulting  with  homoeopathic  practitioners. 
We  do  not  hesitate  to  say  tliat,  if  this  course  is  pursued,  the 
association  will  at  once  lose  the  support  of  those  who  are  will- 
ing to  work  for  the  principles  at  issue  on  the  plan  thus  far  fol- 
lowed, but  who  would  turn  from  that  work  with  disgust  the 
moment  it  became  evident  that  tactics  of  this  sort  were  to  he 
brought  into  play.  In  our  opinion,  the  council  can  not  be  too 
careful  in  its  communications  to  the  profession. 


COPPER  AS  A  PROPHYLACTIC  OF  TYPHOID  FEVER. 

M.  BuiiQ,  of  "  raetallo-therapy  "  fame,  has  brought  to  the 
attention  of  the  Paris  Academy  of  Sciences  certain  considera- 
tions which  show,  he  thinks,  that  workmen  in  copper  acquire 
a  decided  immunity  from  typhoid  fever,  or  at  least  an  unusual 
capability  of  recovering  if  attacked  by  that  disease.  Taking  the 
mortality  from  typlioid  fever  as  1-3  for  every  thousand  of  the 
population  during  the  recent  epidemic  in  Paris,  he  remarks  that 
at  the  same  rate  the  disease  ought  to  have  caused  fifty-two 
deaths  among  workers  in  copper,  even  including  in  the  estimate 
of  their  number  all  w  hose  connection  with  the  business  is  merely 
nominal.  In  point  of  fact,  only  thirty-nine  such  deaths  occurred, 
and,  by  a  process  of  exclusion  which  he  seems  to  regard  as  justi- 
fiable, M.  Burq  reduces  the  number  to  three.  Even  in  two  of 
those  instances  circumstances  are  mentioned  that  he  thinks 
tended  to  interfere  with  the  protective  influence  of  the  copper. 
Curiously  enough,  in  one  of  them  a  "deplorable"  hygienic  en- 
vironment is  suggested  as  h.iving  overcome  the  salutary  action 
of  the  copper,  while  in  the  other  one  the  exceptionally  good 
ventilation  of  the  workshop  is  thought  to  have  diluted  the  cu- 
preous emanations  to  such  a  degree  as  to  render  them  inade- 
quate to  the  effect  they  would  have  produced  under  ordinary 
circumstance?. 


A  PHYSIOLOGICAL   PARADOX. 

M.  Kanellis  recently  discovered  accidentally  that  section  of 
the  sensory  root  of  a  spinal  nerve  seems  to  result  in  a  notable 
exaltation  of  the  excitability  of  the  motor  root.  The  experi- 
ment is  as  follows:  Laying  bare  the  whole  medullary  canal  ot 
a  frog,  the  roots  of  all  the  nerves  are  divided,  save  only  the 
motor  and  sensory  roots  of  one  nerve.  The  motor  root  is  now 
stimulated  with  the  faradaic  current,  and  the  strength  of  the 
current  is  reduced  to  the  minimum  at  which  it  produces  any 
appreciable  effect.  The  coil  is  then  disconnected,  and  the  cur- 
rent becomes  too  feeble  to  excite  contraction.  On  dividing  the 
sensory  root,  however,  the  same  current  provokes  energetic 
contraction. 


||ror«bmgs  of  Sontlws. 
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(Concluded  from  page  65S.) 

Hygroma  of  the  Tongite. — Dr.  Gerster  presented  a  speci- 
men of  congenital  hygroma  of  the  base  of  the  tongue  removed 
from  a  girl  thirteen  or  fourteen  years  of  age.  This  cystic  swell- 
ing was  noticed  quite  early  in  hfe.  Tlie  child  was  brought  to 
him  by  Dr.  F.  Serr.  He  found  a  tumor  of  the  size  of  a  rather 
large  English  walnut,  occupying  the  most  posterior  portion  of 


the  left  side  of  the  tongue,  extending  about  two  thirds  of  the 
length  of  the  tongue  forward,  and  reaching  posteriorly  to  the 
anterior  pillar  of  the  fauces.  By  a  puncture  and  examination 
of  the  contents,  he  diagnosticated  hygroma.  Finding  that  the 
empty  sac  had  rather  thick  walls,  and  recollecting  that  he  had 
had  an  unsatisfactory  experience  in  treating  these  tumors  by 
any  of  the  methods  commonly  employed,  he  decided  to  lose  no 
time,  but  to  attack  the  growth  and  remove  it  entirely.  He  first 
ligated  the  lingual  artery ;  he  then  held  the  mouth  open  by  the 
use  of  Whitehead's  speculum.  A  tillet  was  passed  through  the 
base  of  the  tongue,  and  with  this  the  organ  was  pulled  well  for- 
ward. The  tumor  was  then  exposed  by  an  incision  carried 
along  the  edge  of  the  tongue,  and  the  sac  excised  by  means  of 
the  forceps  and  a  pair  of  scissors.  The  bsemorrhage  was  so 
very  slight  that  the  excision  could  be  performed  rapidly.  The 
cavity  was  mopped  out  with  a  five-per-cent.  solution  of  carbolic 
acid,  and  the  edges  of  the  wound  were  stitched  together  with 
very  fine  silk.  He  |carried  the  incision  along  the  edge  of  the 
tongue  purposely,  in  order  to  bring  it  into  the  portion  of  the 
oral  cavity  where  the  dressing  could  be  retained  without  diifi- 
culty.  A  piece  of  gauze  powdered  with  iodoform  was  placed 
between  the  tongue  and  gums  opposite  the  line  of  incision,  and 
it  was  retained  in  that  situation  for  thirty-six  hours.  When  it 
w.as  cast  out,  the  wound  was  found  without  irritation  and 
united.  Likewise  did  the  deligation  wound  heal  by  first  inten- 
tion. The  subsequent  progress  of  the  case  was  very  favorable, 
and  the  child  was  dismissed  from  the  hospital,  cured,  on  the  fifth 
day.  He  thought  that  complete  extirpation  of  these  growths 
was  the  most  advisable  method  of  treatment,  especially  for  der- 
moid cysts,  which  occasionally  grew  in  this  locality. 

Urethral  Calculus. — The  President  presented  a  specimen 
of  urethral  calculus,  together  with  a  fragment  of  a  flexible 
catlieter  taken  from  a  man  sixty-nine  years  of  age,  who  had  suf- 
fered for  thirty  years  with  vesical  symptoms,  which  during  the 
past  ten  or  fifteen  years  had  been  supposed  to  be  due  to  the 
presence  of  a  calculus  somewhere  in  the]  urinary  passages. 
Shortly  before  the  patient  came  under  Dr.  Markoe's  observation 
he  presented  himself  to  a  physician  residing  outside  of  the  city, 
complaining  of  symptoms  of  stone  in  the  bladder,  such  as  irri- 
tation, passage  of  blood,  and  stoppage  of  the  stream,  and  the 
doctor  had  detected  a  stone  in  the  course  of  the  urethra.  He 
then  passed  his  instrument  into  the  bladder,  and,  as  he  thought, 
detected  a  stone  there.  The  case  was  interesting  because  it 
illustrated  the  uncertainty  of  the  vesical  exploration,  as  would 
he  subsequently  seen,  when  a  stone  existed  in  the  urethra.  The 
physician  stated  that  he  could  feel  a  stone  distinctly  on  either 
side  as  be  turned  the  point  of  the  instrument  within  the  blad- 
der. Further  manipulations  were  resorted  to  for  the  purpose  of 
removing  the  stone  in  the  urethra,  which  was  situated  just  at 
the  peno-scrotal  junction.  The  doctor  tried  in  various  ways  to 
get  rid  of  it,  but  did  not  succeed.  He  then  hit  upon  the  expe- 
dient of  taking  an  elastic  catheter,  cutting  a  piece  out  of  one 
side,  and  then  passing  it  beyond  the  stone,  hoping  that  the  open- 
ing in  the  side  would  allow  the  edge  of  the  stone  to  engage  in 
it  so  that  he  could  pull  it  out.  The  idea  was  correct  mechani- 
cally, and  it  caught  the  stone,  but,  in  trying  to  extract  it,  the  ex- 
tremity of  the  catheter  was  pulled  off  and  left  posterior  to  the 
calculus.  In  that  condition  the  patient  presented  himself  at  the 
New  York  Hospital.  Dr.  Markoe  found  the  stone  in  the  urethra, 
but  was  not  able  to  form  a  definite  opinion  with  regard  to  the 
existence  of  a  stone  in  the  bladder,  nor  could  he  ascertain  the 
position  of  the  fragment  of  catheter.  He  therefore  proceeded 
as  if  it  might  be  possible  that  a  stone  existed  in  the  bladder, 
also  thinking  that  it  was  quite  probable  that  the  end  of  the 
catheter  had  entered  the  bladder.  He  made  .in  incision  a»  for  the 
median  section  in  lithotcimy,  and  introduced  the  finger  into  the 
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bladder  for  the  purpose  of  exploration.  At  this  point  it  oc- 
curred to  him  to  avail  himself  of  the  opportunity  to  test  the 
suggestion  made  by  Sir  Henry  Thompson  that  the  inner  surface 
of  the  bladder  could  bo  explored  with  the  greatest  facility  by 
the  finger  for  the  detection  of  calculi,  tumors,  etc.,  and  he  there- 
fore instructed  himself  with  reference  to  this  point,  and  found 
that  he  was  able,  with  the  greatest  ease,  to  ascertain  exactly  any 
irregularity  or  any  roughness  upon  the  inner  surface  of  that  vis- 
cus.  He  found  nothing  in  the  bladder,  neither  stone  nor  piece 
of  catheter.  The  inference,  tlierefore,  was  that  the  catheter 
was  anterior  to  the  opening  in  the  urethra,  which  was  made  in 
the  membranous  portion.  He  therefore  extended  the  incision 
forward  slightly,  passed  the  forceps  forward,  and  first  seized 
the  little  piece  of  catheter,  and  then,  passing  the  instrument  a 
little  farther  on,  came  upon  the  stone,  seized  it,  and  removed  it. 
No  bad  symptoms  followed  the  operation,  and  the  patient  was 
discharged  from  the  hospital  at  the  end  of  two  weeks. 

Wound  of  the  Intrunal  Juoitlar  Vein;  Ligation,  Excis- 
ion, Reooveut. — The  Pkesioent  also  presented  a  glandular  tu- 
mor, which  merely  served  as  a  text  for  the  recital  of  the  history 
of  the  case  in  which  au  operation  was  performed  for  its  removal. 
The  case  was  one  of  lymphoma  of  moderate  size  occurring  at 
about  the  middle  of  the  left  side  of  the  neck  in  the  chain  of  lym- 
phatic glands  behind  the  sterno-inastoid  muscle.  Ho  made  his 
inoision  so  as  to  roach  the  tumor  behind  the  sterno-raastoid,  and, 
l)artly  cutting  and  partly  enucleating,  without  much  difficulty 
reached  the  deeper  portion  of  the  tumor ;  but  when  this  point 
was  reached  it  was  found  that  the  growth  projected  forward 
and  beneath  the  sterno-mastoid  muscle,  and  ho  was  obliged  to 
draw  the  entire  mass  backward  and  outward  in  order  to  effect 
its  removal.  In  so  doing,  it  became  very  difficult  to  be  certain 
as  to  exactly  what  he  saw  and  what  was  divided  in  separating 
the  attachments  of  the  base  of  the  growth.  When  the  tumor 
was  nearly  separated  he  was  suddenly  shocked  by  the  occurrence 
of  a  hiouiorrhago  which  was  something  terrific.  It  was  evi- 
dently venous  blood,  and  was  pouring  out  from  the  bottom  of  the 
wound  in  a  stream  as  large  ,as  his  little  finger.  Instantly  he 
plugged  the  wound  with  sponges,  and  then  the  difficulty  was  to 
get  at  the  bleeding  i)oint,  which  evidently  was  either  the  Jugular 
vein  or  some  other  vein  of  largo  size.  For  one  moment  he  heard 
a  hissing  sound,  but  he  was  not  certain  whether  it  was  actually 
due  to  the  entrance  of  air  into  the  vein  or  not.  After  a  little 
lime,  constant  pressure  upon  the  bleeding  point  being  continued, 
ho  carefully  and  slowly  withdrew  the  sponge,  constant  pressure 
also  being  maintained  both  above  and  below,  and  was  able,  after 
several  trials,  during  which  much  blood  was  lost,  to  first  catch 
with  the  force|)s  the  anterior  source  of  the  hasmorrhago  and 
l)a3s  a  ligature  about  it.  Bleeding  from  this  point  was  arrested 
permanently  and  perfectly.  Then  the  posterior  and  deepest  por- 
tion of  the  wound  was  dealt  with  in  the  same  way,  and  he  finally 
caught  a  largo  portion  of  tissue,  including  the  blooding  point, 
and  throw  a  ligature  about  if,  when  the  hromorrhago  coased. 
When  this  had  been  done,  be  found  that  the  point  from  which 
the  liaMUorrhage  came  w.as  just  above  the  bifurcation  of  the  com- 
mon carotid  artery,  and  the  bleeding  was  evidently  from  where 
tlie  lingual  and  superior  thyroid  veins  unite  and  empty  info  the 
jugular  vein,  and  he  had  tied  these  vessels  ;  the  other  ligature 
was  found  to  be  on  the  side  of  the  internal  jugular  vein.  It  w.as 
tied  firndy,  but  he  felt  unwilling,  and  so  ho  had  always  felt,  to 
leave  a  lateral  ligature  on  tho  jugular  vein.  He  therefore  dis- 
sected the  parts  carefully,  exposed  t  he  vessel  perfectly  and  clearly, 
put  a  ligature  around  it  above  and  below,  and  cut  off  a  piece 
between,  partly  to  release  tho  tension  and  partly  because  he 
wished  to  see  the  lumen  of  the  vessel  in  order  to  be  sure  of  what 
had  boon  done.  Tho  points  of  the  severed  vein  were  now  at 
least  two  inches  distant  from  each  other.     The  wound  was  left 


open  to  he.al  by  granulation.  The  progress  of  the  case  was  most 
favorable,  and  the  patient  was  now  perfectly  well,  no  unfavora- 
ble symptom  having  developed,  nor  local  ha'morrhage  having 
occurred.  Dr.  S.  W.  (Jross  had  collected  the  largest  number  of 
cases  of  ligation  of  vein-!,  and  had  recorded  fatal  results  in  twenty- 
two  out  of  one  hundred  cases,  the  fatal  results  being  largely  duo 
to  phlebitis  and  septicaiinia.  Of  these  twenty-two  cases,  in  five 
the  patients  died  of  secondary  hajmorihage,  and  it  was  a  singu- 
lar fact  that  in  every  on«  of  these  five  cases  the  ligature  had 
been  applied  to  the  side  of  the  vessel.  No  death  had  occurred 
from  secondary  hfcmorrhage  in  any  case  included  in  his  tables 
from  hgature  of  the  vein  in  its  continuity  or  at  its  cut  extremity. 
Dr.  Markoo  believed  that  the  proper  plan  to  pursue  was  to 
throw  a  ligature  completely  around  the  vessel,  and  to  leave  the 
wound  open,  to  heal  by  granulation. 

FnAOTnRE  OF  THE  Bridge  of  the  Nose. — Dr.  .\i,fred  C. 
Post  was  consulted  two  weeks  ago  by  a  yoimglady  from  Michi- 
gan who  had  a  deformity  of  the  nose  caused  by  fracture  of  the 
bridge.  The  nose  was  extremely  flattened.  He  made  an  inci- 
sion on  e.ach  side,  opposite  the  sutures  between  the  nasal  bones 
and  the  superior  maxilla,  with  the  chisel  sep.arated  the  bridge, 
and  then,  introducing  a  firm  director,  brought  them  up  into  place 
as  nearly  as  possible.  The  wound  was  progressing  favorably, 
and  there  was  a  marked  improvement  in  the  deformity,  although 
it  had  not  been  entirely  corrected. 

Dr.  Weir  remarked  that  he  had  found  it  desirable  in  a  num- 
ber of  cases  to  fracture  the  central  portion  first  from  within, 
and  then  to  separate  the  nasal  bones  from  the  maxilla  by  the 
chisel,  when  the  fragments  could  be  readily  i)ut  in  proper  posi- 
tion and  easily  retained  there. 

A  stated  meeting  was  held  April  24,  188:i,jT.  M.  Markoe, 
M.  D.,  President,  in  the  chair. 

Lymphanoioma  of  the  Skix. — Dr.  F.  Lanoe  presented  a 
l)atient,  a  girl  thirteen  years  of  age,  whom  he  first  saw  about 
three  months  ago.  When  three  years  old  tho  mother  first  no- 
ticed in  the  axillarj'  region  a  spot,  about  the  size  of  a  silver 
quarter  of  a  dollar,  which  hail  a  reddish  color.  Since  that  time 
the  spot  had  slowly  but  gr.adually  increased  in  size,  and  during 
the  last  year  it  had  grown  quite  rapidly.  When  Dr.  Lange  first 
saw  the  patient  there  was  quite  an  extensive  growth  in  the 
axilla,  consisting  of  an  elevation  of  tissue  simiething  of  the  shape 
of  a  horse-shoe,  with  some  irregular  attachments,  and  on  the 
whole  presenting  an  appearance  not  uidike  condylomata.  The 
excrescence-like  growth  occupied  a  space  about  five  to  six  inches 
in  length,  varying  from  half  an  inch  to  an  inch  in  width,  and 
from  a  half  to  three  quarters  of  an  inch  in  height.  Besides  this 
more  massy  growth,  there  were  quite  a  number  of  small,  whitish 
vesicles  spread  over  the  skin  in  the  neighborhood,  apparently 
containing  fluid,  and,  when  the  entire  growth  was  examined  very 
carefully,  it  was  evident  that  the  more  prominent  parts  were 
made  up  of  an  .agglomeratiim  of  these  small  vesicles,  forming  an 
ajjparently  i)apillary  growth,  and  between  these  numerous  large 
blood-vessels  could  be  seen.  Dr.  Lange  excised  the  upper  part 
of  this  tmuor,  leaving  behind,  however,  a  number  of  these  dis- 
seminated, small,  whitish  vesicles,  because  he  thought  that  the 
wound  would  be  too  large  if  all  the  skin  on  which  these  vesicles 
were  situated  was  removed.  Besides,  he  hoi>ed  to  obliterate 
these  isolated  points  by  some  other  method  of  treatment.  The 
operation  was  pertbrmed  eleven  weeks  ago.  A  wound  almost 
of  the  size  of  the  hand  was  left,  but  it  had  healed  comparatively 
smooth,  suppuration  occurring  imly  in  a  few  places,  .\bout 
four  weeks  ago  he  noticed  that  in  the  scar  these  little  whitish 
vesicles  had  reappeared,  and  they  could  be  distinctly  seen  on 
close  inspection,  and,  when  punctured  with  a  needle,  a  clear  fluid 
could  be  pressed  out.    The  actual  cautery  had  been  applied  once 
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upon  the  disseminated  vesicles,  but  in  the  soars  vesicles  had  re- 
appeared. At  present  he  advised  the  local  application  of  the 
stronger  tincture  of  iodine.  The  growth  was  located  exclusively 
in  the  cutis.  In  the  deeper  parts  of  the  skin  there  was  at  one 
point  a  thick  mass  which  looked  not  unlike  elephantiasis.  The 
blood-vessels  were  so  much  developed  that  it  was  necessary  to 
apply  quite  a  number  of  ligatures  at  the  time  of  the  operation. 

He  had  noticed  that  Kaposi,  in  his  recent  work,  mentioned 
only  one  case  that  he  had  seen.  Dr.  Lange  thought  that  the 
vesicles  were  due  to  distension  of  the  lymphatic  spaces,  snd  be- 
lieved that  the  vesicles  on  the  cicatri.K  were  due  to  the  same 
change.  He  had  operated  in  one  other  case,  that  of  a  small 
child,  who  had  a  similar  growth  upon  the  side  of  the  thorax. 
In  that  oa.se  the  subcutaneous  tissue  was  somewhat  involved. 
He  had  also  seen  another  case  which  was  operated  upon  by  Pro- 
fessor Esmarch.  In  both  of  these  cases,  however,  the  skin  was 
not  involved  to  such  an  extent,  and  complete  extirpation  in 
healthy  parts  could  be  performed  with  lasting  success. 

Absorption  of  Zing  from  the  Local  Use  of  a  Solution 
OF  Chloride  of  Zinc  in  the  Treatment  of  a  Burn  ;  Nephritis. 
— Dr.  L.  A.  Stimson  presented  mounted  microscopic  specimens 
of  the  kidney,  which,  together  with  the  history,  were  furnished 
by  Dr.  W.  L.  Ward  well,  house  surgeon  at  Bellevue  Hospital. 

Robert  W.,  aged  fouj-  yeiirs,  a  quadroon,  of  feeble  constitu- 
tion, was  admitted  to  Ward  1,  Bellevue  Hospital,  January  2, 
1883,  suffering  from  a  scald  of  the  back  and  side,  which  includ- 
ed the  left  side  of  the  back  to  within  one  inch  of  the  median 
line,  extending  from  the  third  dorsal  vertebra  above  to  the 
second  lumbar  below,  the  left  side  of  the  chest  and  the  left  an- 
terior surface  of  the  abdomen,  the  left  axilla,  and  tlje  lateral  ab- 
dominal region  below  it.  It  extended  down  upon  the  anterior 
surface  of  the  left  thigh  for  three  inches,  and  over  the  left 
acromion  and  lower  part  of  the  posterior  surface  of  the  neck. 
The  scald  differed  in  severity  in  the  several  localities.  Upon 
the  thigh  and  over  the  shoulder,  and  for  a  space  of  two  inches 
at  its  edges,  only  the  epidermis  was  injured;  in  tjio  axilla,  just 
below  it,  and  over  the  back  at  the  same  level,  the  entire  thick- 
ness of  the  integument  was  compromised. 

The  patient  suffered  at  the  time  of  the  injury  from  shuck, 
from  which  he  reacted.  The  burns  were  dressed  with  carbolized 
vaseline  spread  upon  strips  of  sheet  lint,  this  being  surrounded 
with  cotton,  and  the  whole  secured  by  a  bandage.  The  injured 
tissues  sloughed  extensively.  The  dressings  were  changed  as 
often  as  necessary,  and  the  patient's  general  condition  was  care- 
fully attended  to.  His  temperature  during  this  period  fluctuated 
from  99°  F.  in  the  morning  to  102°  in  the  evening.  On  January 
28,  188.3,  it  was  normal  for  the  first  time.  It  remained  so  for  a 
few  days ;  after  that  he  rarely  passed  a  day  without  an  evening  ex- 
acerbation of  from  one  to  two  degrees.  At  the  end  of  five  weeks 
the  sloughs  had  entirely  separated,  and  the  ulcer  resulting  was 
covered  with  small  healthy  granulations.  During  the  following 
month  the  edges  of  the  ulcer  healed  very  rapidly,  and  upon 
March  2d,  two  months  after  the  injury,  the  original  ulcer  had 
diminished  its  dimensions  one  half.  Daring  the  next  week  the 
reparative  forces  appeared  to  be  at  a  standstill,  and  during  the 
two  weeks  following  the  newly  formed  cicatricial  tissue  broke 
down  extensively,  the  ulcer  regaining  nearly  its  original  dimen- 
sions. The  patient  complainedof  pain,  and  seemed  to  be  relieved 
by  frequent  dressings.  At  these  dressings  the  ulcer  was  sprinkled 
with  a  thin  layer  of  iodoform,  and  then  covered,  as  before,  with 
sheet  lint  spread  with  carbolized  vaseline.  About  this  time  tlie 
urine  was  examined,  as  it  liad  been  when  the  patient  first  en- 
tered the  hospital.  No  albumin  or  casts  were  found.  Under 
this  form  of  treatment  no  improvement  took  place.  The  appear- 
ance of  the  ulcer  betokened  a  sluggish  action ;  its  edges  were 
sloping  and  adherent ;  the  lower  portion  was  dotted  with  small 


islands  of  cicatrization,  which  had  persisted  while  the  surround- 
ing tissue  had  broken  down ;  the  granulations  were  bluish  in 
color,  flabby,  and  did  not  bleed  readily. 

Upon  April  4,  1883,  the  patient  was  etherized.  The  ulcer 
was  washed  with  four  ounces  of  a  five-per-cent.  solution  of  chlo- 
ride of  zinc.  There  was  no  cavity  or  pocket  in  which  any  of  the 
fluid  could  be  retained.  A  dressing  was  applied,  consisting  of 
three  jiads  of  dry  carbolized  gauze,  each  composed  of  six  thick- 
nesses of  the  gauze.  These  covered  the  ulcer  only.  Over  these 
were  placed  eight  layers  of  gauze,  and  one  layer  of  Macintosh 
completely  surrounding  the  body.  The  entire  dressing  was  kept 
in  place  by  numerous  turns  of  a  carbolized  bandage.  The  pa- 
tient vomited  several  times  before  the  administration  of  the 
ansBsthetic ;  this  was  attributed  to  some  error  in  diet. 

While  reacting  from  the  anesthetic  the  patient  vomited  sev- 
eral times  during  the  afternoon  and  evening.  During  April  5th 
he  was  either  drowsy  or  sleeping  most  of  the  day.  He  ap- 
peared to  be  completely  free  from  pain,  and,  upon  being  ques- 
tioned, replied  that  he  felt  well.  His  pulse  was  as  good  as 
before  the  dressing,  and  his  changed  behavior,  which  had  been 
exceedingly  irritable,  and  his  freedom  from  pain,  were  subjects 
of  congratulation,  and  were  attributed  to  the  good  effects  of  the 
dressing.  The  patient  seemed  to  be  easily  nauseated,  and  vom- 
ited several  times.  He  was  placed  upon  a  milk  diet,  and  bis- 
muth was  administered  to  check  the  vomiting.  His  temperature 
was,  10  A.  M.,  97-5°  F. ;  10  p.  m.,  99°  P. 

During  April  6th  the  patient's  general  condition  was  much 
the  same.  His  nausea  persisted,  but  to  a  lesser  extent.  His 
temperature  was,  at  9  a.  m.,  97-5°  F. ;  9  p.  m.,  99°  F.  In  the 
evening  the  nurse  reported  that  he  had  passed  no  urine  for  twelve 
hours.  A  poultice  was  placed  over  the  abdomen,  and  pieces 
of  ice  were  put  into  the  rectum.  Two  hours  later  he  passed 
four  ounces  of  urine.  This  specimen  was  analyzed  the  follow- 
ing day.  Color,  greenish  black ;  whitish  sediment.  Specific 
gravity,  1-020.  Decidedly  acid.  Albumin  one  third  of  bulk. 
Mr.  Rice,  the  chemist  at  Bellevue  Hospital,  examined  it  chemi- 
cally, and  found  that  it  contained  zinc  in  a  considerable  amount. 
It  was  not  tested  for  carbolic  acid.  During  the  twenty-four 
hours  of  April  7th  the  patient  passed  six  and  a  half  ounces  of 
urine  of  the  .same  characteristics  as  that  found  upon  the  6th. 
A  microscopical  examination  showed  the  presence  of  a  few  epi- 
thelial casts.  The  patient  was  placed  upon  the  infusion  of  digi- 
talis, and  the  region  of  the  kidneys  and  bladder  was  poulticed. 
The  pupils  were  not  contracted. 

Temperature,  9  a.  m.,  9825°  F. ;  6  P.  m.,  97-5°  F.  The  pa- 
tient did  not  vomit  but  once,  retained  milk,  six  ounces,  and  a 
small  amount  of  rice  and  milk. 

April  8th. — The  patient  passed  5 '5  ounces  of  urine,  lighter  in 
color  than  that  passed  before,  but  still  decidedly  greenish,  and 
containing  a  large  number  of  casts  of  all  varieties.  He  vomited 
several  times  during  the  day.  Otherwise  his  general  condition 
was  much  the  same.  Temperature,  9  a.  m.,  98°;  1  p.  m.,  101°; 
5  p.  M.,  100°. 

April  9th. — The  patient  complained  that  his  back  hurt  him, 
and,  as  the  discharge  had  come  through  the  dressings  at  several 
points,  a  new  dressing  was  applied.  As  a  result  of  the  stimu- 
lation by  the  chloride  of  zinc,  the  character  of  the  granulations 
had  changed  ;  they  wei'e  decidedly  more  healthy  and  firm  in 
appearance.  The  edges  of  the  ulcer  were  making  .an  eflort  at 
repair.  At  this  dressing  the  surface  of  the  ulcer  was  not  dis- 
turbed by  washing,  and  the  dry  pads  of  carbolized  gauze  were 
applied  directly  to  its  surface,  as  before.  After  the  dressing  the 
patient  was  much  more  comfortable.  Temperature,  9  a.  m., 
98° ;  5  p.  M.,  98°.  He  vomited  several  times  during  the  twenty- 
four  hours.  He  passed  during  the  same  period  seven  ounces  of 
urine. 
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April  10th. —  At  6.30  a.  m.  the  house  surgeon  was  called  by 
the  nurse,  who  reported  that  the  patient's  temperature  was 
95.5°.  He  was  visited  immediately;  was  found  quiet;  an- 
swered rationally  ;  pulse  rather  more  feeble  than  usual.  He 
was  surrounded  with  hot  bottles,  and  j,'iven  whisky,  one  ounce, 
with  orders  to  the  nurse  to  repeat  the  whisky  in  fifteen  minutes, 
and  report  in  half  an  hour  if  the  temperature  did  not  rise. 
Half  an  liour  later  the  nurse  reported  that  the  patient  was  still 
cold,  and  screamint;  with  pain.  The  liouse  surgeon  imme- 
diately went  to  the  ward,  but  before  reaching  it  the  jiatient  had 
died.  The  seven  ounces  of  urine  which  the  patient  had  passed 
April  9th  was  examined  chemically  for  the  presence  of  zinc; 
none  was  found..  The  color,  which  was  darker  than  on  the 
two  days  preceding,  was  found  to  be  due  to  the  presence  of 
carbolic  acid.  Albumin  was  present  in  large  amounts,  and  casts 
of  all  varieties  were  more  abundant  than  in  any  of  the  speci- 
mens previously  examined.  At  no  time  during  the  course  of 
the  disease  did  the  patient  show  any  signs  ot  ojdema,  nor  was 
he  attacked  by  convulsions.  A  complete  autopsy  was  not  per- 
mitted. One  kidney  was  obtained ;  weight,  4'5  ounces.  Cap- 
sule non-adherent,  light  in  color,  cortex  swollen,  stripings  not 
distinct.  Microscopically,  the  glomeruli  are  smaller  than  nor- 
mal, either  from  pressure  or  contraction.  Between  them  and 
the  capsule  there  are  decided  spaces,  whicli  in  some  instances 
contain  large  cells,  nucleated,  suggestive  of  a  glomerulo-nc- 
phritis.  The  cells  lining  the  capsule  are  swollen  and  thit-kcned, 
and,  to  a  certain  extent,  desquamated.  The  capsules  are  thick- 
ened, probably  the  result  of  an  adema  of  the  ."troma.  The  con- 
voluted tubas  are  in  many  situations  enormously  dilated,  showing 
probable  fatty  changes  in  the  epithelium,  and  desquamation  of 
the  latter.  A  number  of  the  tubes  contain  hyaline,  epithelial, 
and  blood  casts,  and  some  few  pus-cells,  but  these  are  by  no 
means  frequent.  Some  of  the  tubes  contain  a  detritus  which 
is  suggestive  of  a  pre-existing  hemoglobinuria,  but  this  was  not 
discovered  during  life.  There  are  several  foci  of  small  cell- 
infiltration,  especially  well  marked  in  the  vicinity  of  the  blood- 
vessels. 

Dr.  Stimson  also  presented  a  specimen  which  illustrated 
Bone  Lesions  ooourrino  at  a  Distance  fkom  a  Joint,  but 

APPARENTLY  PRODnCED  BY  ArTIOULAR  INFLAMMATION. 

The  specimen  consisted  of  the  lower  portion  of  the  femur 
and  the  upper  portion  of  the  tibia,  removed  by  amputation  from 
a  man  who  entered  Bellevuo  Hospital  on  the  9th  of  April,  1883. 
He  was  thirty-two  years  of  age,  and  stated  that  in  October, 
1881,  he  received  a  charge  of  buckshot  just  above  the  left  knee  ; 
that  five  or  six  of  the  .shot  perforated  the  thigh  from  without 
inward  ;  that  two  passed  through  the  bone,  four  passed  through 
the  soft  parts,  and  all  but  one  made  a  complete  passage  through 
the  limb.  The  sixth  shot  was  cut  out.  He  had  been  treated  in 
various  hospitals,  and  had  undergone  several  operations  under 
ether,  at  some  of  which,  so  far  as  could  be  ascertained,  bone 
was  removed  from  the  lower  end  of  the  femur,  and  the  evidence 
remained  of  an  incision  having  been  made  on  the  inner  and 
outer  side  of  the  thigli.  Three  weeks  before  admission  to  Bello- 
vue  Hospital,  while  in  a  city  hospital,  a  phlegmon  developed 
over  the  upper  and  inner  portion  of  the  tibia  on  the  same  side. 
It  was  cut  into  by  a  straight  incision,  the  periosteum  was 
found  thickened,  and  exit  was  given  to  a  small  quantity  of  pus 
which  was  between  the  periosteum  and  the  bono.  At  that  time 
the  man  desired  am[>utation,  but  it  was  not  performed,  and  ho 
left  that  hospital  and  came  to  Bellevue  and  asked  that  his  limb 
should  be  taken  off.  There  were  two  openings — one  ou  the 
outer  and  the  other  on  the  inner  side  of  the  thigh  at  its  lower 
part,  and  a  third  opening  made  by  the  operation  three  weeks 
ago  over  the  upper  part  of  the  tibia.  The  probe  could  bo  passed 
completely  through  the  thigh  at  its  lower  portion,  but  no  bare 


bone  was  detected.  Bare  bone,  however,  could  be  detected 
through  the  opening  made  over  the  tibia.  Amputation  was  de- 
cided upon,  and  was  performed  by  Dr.  Wardwell,  at  a  point 
about  four  inches  above  the  joint.  After  the  limb  had  been 
removed,  the  bones  were  sawed  longitudinally,  and  presented 
the  following  appearances  :  Tlie  femur  above  the  condyles 
was  enlarged  by  subperiosteal  thickening.  About  an  inch  and 
a  half  above  the  joint  there  was  an  opening  in  the  bone  which 
passed  completely  through  from  one  side  to  the  other,  and 
its  surfaces  were  covered  with  granulations  to  such  an  ex- 
tent that  bare  bone  could  not  be  detected  at  any  point. 
The  knee  joint  was  completely  obliterated  by  fibrous  adhe- 
sions between  the  opposing  articular  surfaces,  so  that  there 
was  only  a  very  slight  amount  of  motion  in  it.  The  tibia,  at 
about  an  inch  and  a  half  below  the  articular  surface,  showed  a 
central  abscess,  situated  immediately  beneath  the  incision  which 
was  made  in  the  periosteum  three  weeks  previously,  and  before 
admission  to  Bellevue  Hospital.  It  was  separated  from  the  ex- 
ternal surface  by  an  intact  layer  of  compact  bone.  Two  days 
before  the  operation  the  patient  complained  of  soreness  in  this 
region,  and  the  limb  i)resented  the  signs  of  phlegmonous  inflam- 
mation at  a  point  corresponding  to  the  tubercle  of  the  tibia 
where  the  extensor  muscles  are  attached  ;  and  here  a  small  open- 
ing in  the  bone  was  found,  leading  into  the  abscess.  In  the 
head  of  the  tibia  there  were  two  hfemorrhagic  foci,  neither  of 
which  had  suppurated.  There  was  a  third  ha;morrhagic  focus 
below  the  abscess  first  mentioned.  The  patient  thus  far  was 
doing  well. 

NEW  YORK  MEDICAL  AND  SURGICAL  SOCIETY. 

A  STATED  meeting  was  held  December  9,  1882,  Dr.  T.  Gail- 
lard  Thomas,  President,  in  the  chair. 

ORoniTis  AND  Epididymitis  relieved  by  the  Division  or 
Urethral  Strictures. — Dr.  F.  N.  Otis  related  several  cases  of 
this  sort.  [They  will  bo  given  in  a  future  number  of  the 
journal.] 

Dr.  R.  F.  Weir  remarked  that  neuralgia  of  the  te.sticle  most 
frequently  occurred  from  prostatic  or  bladder  trouble,  or  from 
congestion  in  the  prostatic  region  arising  from  ungratified  sex- 
ual desire,  or  from  the  passage  of  an  instrument  through  the 
deep  portion  of  the  urethra.  Milder  measures,  therefore,  should 
first  be  tried  than  division  of  the  meatus. 

Dr.  Otis  thought  that  no  method  of  treatment  could  be 
adopted  which  was  less  dangerous  than  the  division  of  stric- 
tures in  the  anterior  porticm  of  the  urethra,  and  that  this  should 
first  be  tried  rather  than  the  immediate  passage  of  a  sound 
through  the  deep  portion  of  the  urethra  to  determine  whether 
the  trouble  might  lie  in  that  region,  for  it  was  well  known  that 
the  passage  of  instruments  through  this  portion  of  the  urethral 
canal  often  gave  rise  to  serious  trouble. 

Dr.  A.  C.  Post  remarked  that  he  had  never  seen  any  ill  re- 
sult from  the  division  of  a  contraction  in  the  anterior  portion  of 
the  urethra,  but  he  had  known  it  often  to  be  productive  of  good 
results.  If  an  hyperspadia  were  made,  it  was  the  fault  of  the 
surgeon. 

Extreme  Pelvic  Pain,  probably  due  to  Rupture  of  a 
Tumor  of  the  Fallopian  Tube. — Dr.  T.  F.  Cock  had  been  sent 
for  recently  to  see  a  woman  in  great  agony  from  darting  pains  ra- 
daiting  over  the  abdomen  from  a  point  in  the  right  iliac  region. 
The  trouble  commenced  suddenly  while  she  was  stooping,  lac- 
ing her  shoes.  Relief  was  not  obtained  until  after  forty-eight 
hours,  when  ten  grains  of  morphine  had  been  administered  hy- 
poderinically  and  by  the  mouth.  The  temperature  .and  the  pulse 
rose  very  little,  if  any,  above  normal.  The  stomach  rebelled 
against  food.  The  patient  had  become  so  weakened  at  the  end 
of  the  forty-eight  hours  that  it  was  feared  she  could  not  re- 
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cover.  By  the  use  of  stimulants,  however,  she  had  begun  to 
improve.  Dr.  Cook  could  not  account  for  the  cause  of  the 
trouble,  but  stated  that  one  of  the  patient's  sons,  twelve  years 
of  age,  had  fainting  attacks  at  times,  since  they  had  moved 
into  their  present  dwelling;  another  son  had  been  incapacitated 
for  business  by  headache  and  general  weakness;  fiiinilies  who 
had  lived  there  previously  had  removed  because  of  sickness. 
Possibly  all  these  troubles  had  originated  from  the  emanations 
from  large  accumulations  of  the  excrement  of  rats  found  about 
the  water-pipes. 

The  Pbesident  had  seen  several  similar  cases  in  which  he 
had  made  the  diagnosis  of  rupture  of  a  cyst  of  the  Fallopian 
tube.  A  girl,  about  nineteen  years  of  age,  presented  herself 
at  the  Woman's  Hospital  for  treatment  of  a  greatly  enlarged 
clitoris,  which  was  probaldy  of  syphilitic  origin.  About  ten 
days  after  its  removal,  while  she  was  rising  from  bed,  agonizing 
pain  suddenly  developed  in  the  iliac  region  on  one  side.  Peri- 
tonitis set  in  within  twelve  hours,  and  the  patient  died.  At  the 
post-mortem  examination  it  was  found  that  there  had  been  a 
pyo-salpinx,  of  about  the  size  of  a  duck's  egg,  which  had  rup- 
tured and  emptied  its  contents  into  the  peritoneal  cavity.  In 
the  other  cases  which  he  had  observed  the  patients  recovered 
so  that  the  diagnosis  could  not  be  verified  by  a  post-mortem  ex- 
amination ;  the  symptoms,  however,  were  so  definite  that  he 
had  no  doubt  that  rupture  of  a  fluid  tumor  of  the  tube,  filled 
with  pus  or  blood,  had  taken  place.  The  pain  in  these  cases 
developed  suddenly,  was  agonizing,  and  large  quantities  of  mor- 
phine were  required  to  allay  it.  The  temperature  and  the  pulse 
were  little  elevated  unless  peritonitis  was  present. 

Dr.  Post  asked  if  it  was  not  better  to  corabiae  the  inha- 
lation of  chloroform  with  the  administration  of  morphine  than 
to  give  the  latter  drug  in  such  large  quantities.  He  had  often 
found  such  a  combination  of  the  two  drugs  to  be  eflficacious 
when  large  doses  of  morphine  alone  failed  to  give  relief. 

Carcinoma  of  the  Common  Bile-Duot. — Dr.  F.  Dei.afield 
had  recently  reported  a  case  to  the  society  in  which  the  question 
of  aspiration  of  a  dilated  gall-bladder  arose.  Tlie  patient  died  a 
few  days  later,  and  the  cause  of  the  ch.anges  was  found  to  be 
carcinoma  of  the  common  bile-duct.  This  constituted  the  fifth 
case  of  carcinoma  of  the  common  bile-duet  which  had  come 
under  his  observation,  and,  as  the  disease  occurred  rarely,  the 
facts  common  to  the  five  cases  were  related  as  follows: 

Five  cases  occurred  in  males.  The  patients  were  of  the  ages 
of  thirty-five,  fifty-one,  forty-seven,  fifty,  and  forty-eight  years 
respectively;  in  three  cases  the  duration  of  the  disease  from  the 
commencement  of  the  symptoms  was  three  months,  in  one  case 
two  months,  in  the  other  only  one  month.  Two  of  the  cases 
were  preceded  by  chronic  dysentery.  -Jaundice,  which  devel. 
oped  very  rapidly,  and  progressed  throughout  the  course  of  the 
disease,  was  the  first  symptom  in  all  the  cases.  In  two  of  the 
cases,  with  the  development  of  the  jaundice,  attacks  of  severe 
pain  occurred  in  the  epigastric  region.  In  all  there  was  loss 
of  appetite,  nausea,  and  vomiting.  After  the  disease  had  be- 
come established,  all  of  the  patients  emaciated  rapidly.  In  one 
case  the  attacks  of  pain  were  repeated  throughout  the  course  of 
the  disease.  In  three  there  were  bleeding  from  the  gums,  vom- 
iting of  blood,  passage  of  blood  from  the  bowel,  and  extrava- 
sations of  blood  into  the  skin.  In  only  one  case  was  tliere  fe- 
brile movement,  and  in  that  instance  it  was  probably  due  to 
suppurative  inflammation  of  the  bile-duct.  It  was  found  at  the 
post-mortem  examination  that  the  tumor  of  the  bile-duct  was 
not  suflBciently  large  in  any  of  the  cases  to  enable  one  to  make 
a  diagnosis.  In  two  of  the  cases  there  was  simply  an  infiltra- 
tion of  the  walls  of  the  duct  with  cancerous  material.  In  all, 
the  new  growth  seemed  to  have  originated  in  the  mucous  glands 
in  the  walls  of  the  bile-duct,  and  had  the  characters  of  an  epi- 


thelial cancer  with  cells  of  the  cylindrical  variety.  In  two  cases 
the  new  growth  had  extended  to  that  portion  of  the  pancreas 
immediately  beneath  the  bile-duct,  infiltrating  its  tissue  to  a 
moderate  extent.  In  one  case  there  were  secondary  nodules  in 
the  lungs.  In  none  of  the  others  had  metastatic  growths  oc- 
curred in  other  parts  of  the  body.  The  liver  was  considerably 
increased  in  size  in  four  of  the  cases;  in  one  it  was  of  about 
normal  size.  In  only  one  case  was  there  perceptible  dilatation 
of  the  gall-bladder.  In  one  case  there  was  catarrhal  inflamma- 
tion of  the  bile-duct,  with  suppurative  inflammation  of  the  ad- 
jacent liver-tissue,  which  had  produced  small  abscesses. 

Texdenot  to  the  Repetition  of  Monsters. — Dr.  II.  F. 
Walker  had  recently  attended  a  woman  in  confinement  who 
stated  that,  according  to  her  reckoning,  delivery  should  have 
taken  place  ten  days  sooner.  Since  that  time  the  child  had 
shown  fewer  signs  of  life  than  previously,  and  just  before  deliv- 
ery movements  had  ceased  altogether.  It  proved  to  be  a  mon- 
ster, and  died  immediately  after  birth.  The  eyelids  were 
partially  closed  and  were  adherent  to  each  other,  the  nose  and 
mouth  were  deformed,  most  of  the  fingers  were  webbed,  a 
phalanx  of  one  thumb  was  wanting,  the  sex  could  not  be  deter- 
mined, and  the  anus  was  imperforate.  The  point  of  interest  in  the 
case  was  the  fact  that  the  woman  had  been  pregnant  twice  be- 
fore, both  times  giving  birth  to  a  monster.  Dr.  Walker  attended 
her  in  her  second  confinement,  which  took  place  at  full  term. 
The  fffitus  resembled  a  turtle,  and  had  only  one  eye,  and  the  ab- 
dominal walls  were  wanting.  As  in  the  last  instance,  it  sim- 
ply gasped  and  died.  The  woman  was  out  of  the  city  at  her 
first  labor,  which  came  on  at  the  seventh  month.  He  was  in- 
formed that  the  foetus  in  that  instance  was  also  a  monster.  Dr. 
Walker  was  compelled,  at  her  last  confinement,  to  remove  the 
placenta  by  hand.  It  was  examined  by  a  microscopist,'and  was 
[onnd  to  contain  a  great  deal  of  calcareous  material,  and  was 
very  brittle.  The  woman  had  suffered  with  pain  in  the  region 
of  the  uterus  before  delivery.  She  was  healthy,  but  spare,  and 
somewhat  nervous. 

Subcutaneous  Empiitsema  of  the  Neck  and  Face  attend- 
ing Labor. — Dr.  J.  W.  MoLane  related  the  following  case : 
The  patient  was  a  primipara,  twenty-one  years  of  age.  The  first 
stage  of  her  labor  lasted  two  hours,  and  was  characterized  by 
unusually  severe  pains.  So  excessive  was  the  uterine  action,  and 
the  pains  were  of  such  long  duration,  th.at  chloroform  was  ad- 
ministered, though  not  to  an  extent  sufficient  to  render  her  un- 
conscious. Soon  after  the  commencement  of  the  second  stage 
she  began  to  strain  violently,  and  her  efforts  were  attended  with 
extreme  suffering.  Although  she  was  urged  to  desist  from  all 
expulsive  efforts,  and  to  inhale  chloroform  freely,  it  was  difficult 
to  produce  complete  anesthesia.  During  a  violent  bearing-down 
effort,  of  long  duration,  her  face  became  congested  and  of  a 
purple  hue,  and  a  swelling  made  its  appearance  on  the  right 
side  of  the  neck  near  the  trachea,  which,  on  examination,  was 
found  to  be  a  localized  subcutaneous  emphysema.  During  the 
next  three  or  four  pains,  which  followed  one  another  in  rapid 
succession,  the  swelling  increased  and  extended  to  the  right 
cheek.  Labor  was  terminated  very  soon  after.  As  soon  as  the 
patient  returned  to  con.sciousness  she  complained  of  a  constric- 
tion in  her  throat,  and  experienced  some  difficulty  in  swallow- 
ing. Her  appearance  was  such  as  to  attract  the  notice  of  every 
one  who  saw  her.  Her  neck,  previously  slender,  was  now  thick 
and  cedematous ;  her  face  so  putfed  that  on  the  right  side  the 
eyelids  were  closed,  as  if  by  dropsical  eff'usion,  and  the  features 
effaced.  When  pressed  upon,  the  puffy  swelling  gave  the  charac- 
teristic crackling.  There  was  no  emphysema  below  the  clavicle. 
In  the  course  of  a  few  days  the  swelling  gradually  subsided  as 
the  air  became  absorbed,  and  by  the  end  of  a  week  it  had  en- 
tirely disappeared.     Dr.  McLane  remarked  that  rupture  of  the 
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air-passages  during  labor  rarely  occurred,  giving  rise  to  emphy- 
sema, either  pulmonary  or  puhcutaneous.  He  believed  that  in 
this  case  the  rupture  occurred  in  tlie  trachea.  He  had  seen  but 
one  other  case,  and  in  that  there  was  rujitiire  of  the  puliMonary 
ve.sicles. 

Dr.  Otis  had  seen,  in  the  neck  and  cheek,  in  a  young,  healthy 
woman,  a  localized  emphysema,  which  had  taken  place  while 
she  was  engaged  in  some  domestic  duties  of  a  light  kind.  The 
swelling  disappeared.  The  only  possible  cause  of  such  an  acci- 
dent in  this  case  seemed  to  be  straining  efforts  at  stool,  as  sug- 
gested by  Dr.  Weir. 

A  STATED  meeting  was  held  December  23,  1882,  Dr.  T.  Gail- 
i.ABD  TnoMAs,  President,  in  the  chair. 

The  Self-Limitation  of  Certain  Diseases  which  ordixa- 
BiLT  PROVE  Fatal. — Dr.  B.  W.  MoCkeauy  said  that  this  subject, 
wldch  had  often  arisen  in  his  mind,  had  recently  been  forcibly 
impressed  by  certain  cases  of  phthisis  which  had  come  under 
his  observation.  Certain  members  of  his  own  family  had  in  early 
life  suffered  under  all  the  symptoms  of  pulmonary  consumption, 
such  as  long-continued  cougli,  repeated  attacks  of  hajmoptysis, 
emaciation,  etc.,  and,  on  going  to  a  southern  climate,  had  aiipar- 
ently  regained  perfect  health,  which  continued  for  jjcrhaps 
twenty  years.  At  the  end  of  that  time  there  liad  been  a  return 
of  the  former  symptoms — of  cougli,  haemoptysis,  emaciation, 
fever,  sinking  in  of  a  part  of  the  chest,  and  of  the  physical 
signs  of  phthisis.  After  a  time  they  ag.aiii  apparently  recov- 
ered, gained  strength,  and  were  living  at  the  age  of  seventy- 
three  or  seventy-four  years.  This  experience  had  occurred  to 
him  repeatedly — patients  affected  with  pulmonary  phthisis,  ap- 
parently in  the  last  stage,  recovering  almost  perfect  health,  and 
living  to  an  advanced  age,  or  until  taken  away  by  some  otlier 
dLi^ease.  Another  instance  was  that  of  a  gentleman  whom  he 
had  now  attended  for  forty  odd  years.  Phthisis  had  been  in 
the  family ;  a  brother  had  died  of  the  disease,  as  had  also  all 
the  children  of  a  sister,  and  finally  the  sister  herself.  Some 
forty  years  ago  this  gentleman  h.ad  repeated  hasmorrhages  from 
the  lungs,  sinking  in  under  the  clavicle,  great  emaciation,  and 
was  apparently  about  to  die.  Ho  afterward  recovered,  grew 
strong,  and  seemed  in  perfect  health  for  a  good  while.  About 
ten  years  ago,  while  residing  in  Franco,  he  had  another  attack 
of  the  same  symptoms.  The  French  physicians,  recognizing 
the  gravity  of  the  case,  thought  a  voyage  miglit  be  of  benefit. 
On  his  arrival  in  New  York,  Dr.  Metcalfe  saw  him  with  Dr. 
McCroady.  They  both  believed  that  he  would  not  be  able  to 
live  through  the  winter.  He  went  to  Florida,  and  from  tliere 
to  California,  and  was  now  in  New  York,  to  all  appearances  in 
I)erfect  health,  weighing  one  hundred  and  ninety  pounds. 

The  same  tendency  to  self-limitation  of  disease  occurred  in 
affections  of  the  brain.  He  liad  not  infrequently  seen  cases  in 
which  patients  had  had  paralytic  seizures,  weakening  of  the  in- 
tolh'ct  and  of  the  memory — the  characteristics  df  the  childhood 
of  old  age — yet,  after  a  time,  they  gradually  regained  their 
mental  power. 

Dr.  A.  C.  Po.sT  remarked  that  a  relative  of  the  late  Dr.  Valen- 
tine Mott,  who  had  reached  an  advanced  age,  once  told  him  that 
in  early  life  Dr.  Mott  had  condemned  him  to  certain  death  from 
consumption.  When  Dr.  Post  saw  him  ho  was  not  a  vigorous 
man, but  lie  had  reached  an  advanced  age,  a  great  many  years  after 
his  doom  had  been  pronounced  by  Dr.  Mott.  Dr.  Post  had  an 
elder  brother,  who,  when  growing  up  to  maidioml,  had  all  the 
symptoms  which  at  that  time  were  regarded  as  clearly  indica- 
tive of  pulmonary  consumption.  His  mother  and  several  of  the 
members  of  her  family  had  had  consumption.  One  of  her 
brothers  and  his  entire  family  died  of  the  disease.  He  had 
married  a  woman  who  was  also  phthisical.     The  elder  brother 


referred  to  had  a  cough,  with  copious  expectoration,  progressive 
emaciation,  and  all  of  the  symptoms  which  at  that  time,  before 
physical  diagnosis  was  well  understood,  were  regarded  as  in- 
dicative of  phthisis.  He  went  to  Europe,  and  returned  after  a 
year,  partially  restored  to  health.  He  afterward  revisited  Eu- 
rope, traveling  in  Greece  and  other  parts  in  the  south,  and, 
after  two  or  three  years,  recovered  entirely.  No  signs  of  pul- 
monary disease  remained.  He  died,  at  the  age  of  twenty-nine 
years,  of  scirrhus  of  the  rectum.  A  post-mortem  examination 
was  made,  and  no  trace  of  pulmonary  disease  was  found  at  that 
time,  which  was  about  ten  years  after  the  pulmonary  symptoms 
had  been  present. 

The  President  remarked  that  this  was  a  subject  which  he 
liad  thought  of  very  much  in  connection  with  cancer,  including 
under  that  term  sarcoma,  rodent  ulcer,  etc.  It  was  remarkable 
how  differently  cancer  of  the  uterus  behaved  in  different  pa- 
tients. Twenty-five  years  ago,  when  patients  presented  them- 
selves with  cancer  which  had  almost  destroyed  the  neck  of  the 
uterus,  it  was  his  custom  to  make  a  very  fatal  and  limited  prog- 
nosis. At  present,  however,  he  was  very  cautious  about  doing 
so,  for,  although  the  result  was  always  the  same  in  the  end,  it 
was  extraordinary  how  some  of  the  cases  would  continue.  He 
had  known  such  cases  to  go  on  for  sis  or  seven  years,  the  pa- 
tients finally  succumbing  to  the  disease  which  had  existed  dur- 
ing that  long  period.  He  remembered  one  case  distinctly — that 
of  a  lady  who  came  on  from  Galveston,  Texas.  When  he  saw 
her  she  was  almost  completely  exsanguinated,  having  been 
brought  on  a  bed,  bleeding  almo^t  all  the  way  from  Galveston. 
I'pon  making  an  examination,  the  vagina  was  found  to  be  filled 
with  some  material,  which  proved  to  bo  tannin  clotted  with 
blood.  It  had  been  used  by  her  physician  to  stop  hfemorrhage, 
and  her  relatives  had  afterward  applied  it  in  this  liberal  manner. 
Dr.  Thomas  made  a  diagnosis  of  malignant  disease,  applied 
nitric  acid,  and  the  patient  returned  home.  Her  husband  had 
doubted  his  diagnosis.  Returning  five  years  afterward  with  his 
wife,  he  a.sked  Dr.  Thomas  if  he  remembered  them.  Dr. 
Thomas  replied  that  he  remembered  the  gentleman,  but  not  tiie 
lady.  The  lady  was  his  wife,  the  gentleman  s.aid,  and  asked 
Dr.  Thomas  triumphantly  what  he  now  thought  of  the  patient 
on  whom  he  had  pronounced  a  diagnosis  of  cancer  five  years 
ago.  Upon  examination,  the  entire  uterus  was  found  to  have 
licen  destroyed  by  the  disease,  which  resembled  corroding  ulcer, 
there  remaining  a  mere  shell  of  parenchyma  with  peritonfeum. 
Her  physician  had  been  passing  a  cylindrical  speculum  right 
up  into  the  uterus  wlien  making  examinations,  and  had  stated 
that  the  disease  had  all  disappeared.  The  woman  lived  two 
years  longer,  and  then  died  of  peritonitis.  It  h.ad  so  often  oc- 
curred that  patients  having  malignant  disease  of  the  uterus  con- 
tinued to  live  some  years  afterward,  and  had  therefore  doubted 
the  correctness  of  the  physician's  diagnosis,  that  he  had  re- 
ferred to  the  fact  in  the  last  edition  of  his  work  on  the  diseases 
of  women. 

Dr.  McCreadv  spoke  of  the  case  of  a  woman  about  fifty 
years  of  age  who  had  typical  scirrhus  of  the  hrea.st.  Dr.  Weir 
removed  this  tumor,  and  remarked  at  that  time  that  the  pa- 
tient would  probably  die  within  six  months.  That  was  five  or 
six  years  ago,  and  she  was  still  living,  in  perfect  health,  engaged 
in  manual  labor. 

The  Piieside.nt  further  remarked  that  a  lady  who  had  epithe- 
lioma of  the  cervix  uteri  had  been  visiting  him  about  once  a 
month  for  three  years.  There  was  some  ha>iiiorrhagc,  which 
seemed  to  bo  checked  by  the  application  of  chemically  pure  ni- 
tric acid.  As  the  disease  advanced  there  was  tendency  to  clos- 
ure of  the  vagina.  As  Dr.  Post  had  suggested,  it  belonged  not  to 
the  class  of  true  cancer,  but  to  the  milder  form  of  epithelioma. 
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NETS. — Dr.  A.  B.  Ball  related  the  following  case,  in  which  it 
had  heen  difficult  for  a  time  to  decide  whether  the  polyuria  was 
due  to  renal  disease  or  to  spinal  irritation :  The  patient,  a 
woman  sixty-eight  years  of  age,  whose  general  health  had  been 
good  for  several  years,  was  injured  in  the  back  last  September  by 
falling  from  a  stool  and  striking  on  the  ann  of  a  chair.  Within 
a  few  weeks  marked  spinal  irritation  developed,  especially  over 
the  dorsal  and  hmibar  regions,  with  e.xqiiisite  cutaneous  hyper- 
esthesia, intercostal  neuralgia,  and  neuralgiform  pains  in  various 
parts  of  the  trunk.  There  were  no  symptoms  of  myelitis  or 
meningitis  of  the  cord.  The  case  was  treated  as  one  of  lumbago 
by  a  prominent  homoeopathic  practitioner.  During  the  next 
month  her  health  continued  to  fail,  and  shortly  before  she  was 
seen  by  Dr.  Ball  she  had  had  an  attack  of  gastric  disturbance, 
with  vomiting  lasting  four  or  five  days,  and  apparently  the  result 
of  overfeeding.  This  symptom  had  ceased  when  Dr.  Ball  as- 
sumed charge  of  the  case.  Dr.  Austin  Flint  saw  the  patient  in 
consultation  shortly  afterward.  She  was  then  passing  from 
eighty  to  ninety  ounces  daily  of  very  pale  urine  of  a  specific 
gravity  of  1-008  to  I'OIO.  No  albumin  or  casts.  No  marked 
arterial  tension.  As  the  patient  was  very  stout,  the  existence 
of  hypertrophy  of  the  heart  could  not  be  determined.  No  val- 
vular murmur.  In  the  absence  of  positive  indications  of  renal 
disease,  it  became  a  question  whether  the  polyuria  was  to  be  re- 
garded as  a  symptom  of  degenerative  changes  in  the  kidneys,  or 
was  to  be  ascribed  to  the  influence  of  spinal  irritation.  The 
result  of  treatment  seemed  for  a  time  to  confirm  the  latter  view. 
Under  the  use  of  the  ascending  galvanic  current  to  the  spine 
daily,  the  pains  diminished  in  intensity,  and  the  digestive  func- 
tions improved,  while  at  the  same  time  the  urine  decreased  in 
amount  to  about  forty  ounces  daily,  its  color  deepened,  and  the 
specific  gravity  rose  to  1-012  and  1-014.  A  few  days  afterward 
the  occurrence  of  a  slight  convulsion  cleared  up  the  diagnosis. 
The  patient,  while  at  stool,  and  without  any  previous  warning, 
became  momentarily  unconscious,  and  there  were  slight  convul- 
sive movements  of  the  arms.  The  urine  was  found  to  contain 
a  trace  of  albumin,  and  a  few  hyaline  and  granular  easts.  Two 
more  similar  attacks  occurred  on  the  two  following  days,  neither 
of  them  lasting  more  than  two^  or  three  minutes.  After  the 
third  attack  the  patient  became  soporose,  the  stomach  too  irri- 
table to  retain  food  or  medicine,  and  the  urine  fell  to  twenty 
ounces  in  twenty-four  hours.  Fomentations  with  infusion  of 
digitalis  were  applied  to  the  abdomen,  with  the  effect  of  tempo- 
rarily increasing  the  amount  of  urine ;  but  the  stupor  steadily 
deepened  into  coma,  and  death  occurred  iu  about  forty-eight 
hours  after  the  third  attack. 

The  Pkesident  asked  whether  any  of  the  membershad  known 
pilocarpine,  administered  either  by  the  mouth  or  hypodermically, 
to  re-establish  the  secretion  of  urine  in  cases  of  8U])pression.  He 
thought  of  trying  it  in  a  case  in  which  complete  suppre.'^sion  had 
occurred  within  forty-eight  hours  after  the  removal  of  a  large 
ovarian  tumor,  and  in  which  frequent  hypodermic  injections  of 
digitalin  had  proved  of  no  benefit  whatever.  I 

Elephantiasis  Gr.ecoeum. — Dr.  G.  G.Wheelock  presented  a 
patent  suffering  with  elephantiasis  Graacorum.  A  colored  man,  by 
occupation  a  cook  aboard  ship,  had  been  in  the  Colored  Home 
in  this  city  since  1878.  The  symptoms  at  that  time  were  such 
that  syphilis  was  suspected,  although  the  patient  denied  any  vene- 
real infection  of  which  he  was  aware.  He  then  complained  ot 
deep-seated  pains  pretty  generally  distributed  over  the  body,  and 
enlarged  glands  were  found  situated  in  the  neck,  axillary  and 
inguinal  regions,  beside  the  induration  of  tlie  epitrochlears  on 
either  side.  He  also  complained  of  troublesome  headache.  He 
was  accordingly  put  upon  mixed  treatment  for  some  time,  without 
results.  He  had  also  suffered  from  eruptions  upon  the  skin,  and 
these,  while  observed  in  hospital,  recurred  at  intervals,  being 


sometimes  vesicular,  sometimes  pustular,  sometimes  in  the  form 
of  large  bullffi  like  those  of  pemphigus,  which  terminated  fre- 
quently in  superficial  ulcers,  and  sometimes  tubercular.  These 
eruptions  recurred  from  time  to  time,  and  then  gradually  faded 
out ;  they  often  occurred  in  the  line  of  distribution  of  certain 
nerves,  particularly  those  of  the  upper  extremities,  and,  following 
the  decline  of  the  eruption,  the  affected  region  became  anaesthetic, 
and  so  continued.  About  nine  months  before  entering  the  hos- 
pital he  noticed  that  the  skin  was  becoming  coarse  and  thickened 
over  the  eyebrows,  nose,  cheeks,  and  ears,  with  the  character- 
istic appearance  of  elephantiasis.  About  two  years  since,  after 
the  unsuccessful'employraent'of  various  remedies,  he  was  put 
upon  the  use  of  chaulmoogra  oil,  and  had  repeated  its  use  at  in- 
tervals ever  since,  with  great  relief  to  his  symptoms,  particularly 
the  pain  and  the  formation  of  tubercular  developments  on  the 
skin.  He  had  taken  as  many  as  twenty  drops  two  and  three 
times  daily.  But  ordinarily,  after  three  or  four  weeks,  the  dose 
became  so  nauseous  that  he  was  obliged  to  discontinue  it.  Still 
his  improvement  had  been  very  great.  Aside  from  the  deformi- 
ties of  the  face,  which  had  diminished,  his  chief  source  of  com- 
plaint was  the  ansesthetic  condition  of  his  fingers,  which  made 
him  bungling  and  clumsy  in  handling  necessary  objects,  and  in 
dressing  himself. 

AMERICAN  LARYNGOLOGICAL  ASSOCIATION. 

The  fifth  annual  congress  was  held  at  the  hall  of  the  Acad- 
emy of  Medicine,  New  York,  on  Monday,  Tuesday,  and  Wednes- 
day, May  21,  22,  and  23,  1883,  Dr.  George  M.  Leffekts,  of 
New  York,  President,  in  the  chair. 

After  the  roll  of  membership  had  been  called  by  the  secre- 
tary. Dr.  D.  Bryson  Delavan,  of  New  York,  the  address  of  wel- 
come was  delivered  by  the  President,  who  referred  to  the  full 
attendance  at  the  present  meeting,  to  the  excellent  work  being 
done  by  the  society,  and  to  the  best  method  of  extending  its 
membership,  which  was  limited  to  fifty,  and  would  be  completed 
during  the  present  session. 

New  Facts  in  Laryngology. — The  President  read  a  paper 
with  this  title,  in  which  he  related  the  case  of  a  young,  strong, 
healthy  man  who,  while  sitting  at  the  table,  suddenly  became 
unconscious,  fell,  and  almost  immediately  arose  and  resumed 
the  conversation.  The  attack  had  been  repeated  a  number  of 
times  during  the  past  eight  years,  and  partial  attacks  occurred 
frequently.  They  were  always  preceded  by  a  slight  cough,  the 
face  became  suffused,  but  no  convulsive  movements  were  appar- 
ent. Aside  from  slight  liyperfemia,  the  laryngoscope  revealed 
nothing  abnormal.  He  had  seen  one  other  similar  case.  Char- 
cot had  given  to  the  condition  the  term  laryngeal  vertigo ;  Gray, 
that  of  laryngeal  epilepsy.  Was  there  a  relation.  Dr.  Lefferta 
asked,  between  the  tickling  in  the  throat  with  cough,  and  the 
fall  and  state  of  unconsciousness?  Pie  did  not  consider  Char- 
cot's views  proved  ;  were  those  of  Gray  correct? 

Dr.  Louis  Elsberg,  of  New  York,  regarded  the  attacks  as 
due  simply  to  a  form  of  adductor  spasm,  while  Dr.  Major,  of 
Montreal,  believed  them  to  be  a  form  of  epilepsy,  which  view 
the  President  said  he  was  disposed  to  accept. 

A  Common  Form  of  Vocal  Disability  resdi-ting  from 
Pathological  Pkooesses.  The  Phenomena  used  to  demon- 
strate the  Falsity  of  One  System  of  Voice  Training. — A 
paper  with  this  title  was  read  by  Dr.  S.  W.  Langmaid,  of  Bos- 
ton. The  disability  referred  to  consisted  in  an  inability  to  sing 
above  a  certain  note,  or  in  a  break  in  the  voice  at  a  certain 
point  in  the  upward  inflection,  and  occurred  most  frequently  in 
the  best  singers  and  actors,  who  were  called  upon  to  put  forth 
their  highest  endeavors.  In  soprano  and  tenor  voices  it  occurred 
at  nine  in  the  key  of  C;  in  contralto  and  bass  voices,  at  seven 
in  the  scale.    The  .cause  consisted  in  fatigue  of  the  vocal  mus- 
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cles,  with  or  without  slight  injection  of  the  mucons  memhrane. 
Wlien  the  note  referred  to  was  reached  on  the  ascending  scale, 
instead  of  progressive  closure  of  the  glottis,  especially  of  the 
posterior  portion,  sudden  relaxation  took  place.  The  treatment 
lay  partly  with  the  laryngologist,  hut  principally  with  the  teach- 
er. Attempting  to  sing  falsetto  at  a  degree  of  the  scale  when- 
the  normal  tone  was  called  for  should  be  avoided. 

Dr.  Carl  Seiler,  of  Philadelphia,  had  found  that  in  the  ma- 
jority of  cases  the  break  in  the  voice  was  due  to  an  enlargement 
of  the  pharyngeal  tonsil,  and  a  consequent  narrowing  of  the 
resonance  space,  the  correction  of  wliich  resulted  in  a  cure. 
There  might  also  bo  relaxation  of  the  vocal  cords. 

Dr.  Daly,  of  Pittsburg,  thought  that  general  nerve  stimu- 
lants, among  which  ho  mentioned  ergot  and  nux  vomica,  should 
prove  of  benefit  in  connection  with  rest. 
(7*0  he  concluded.) 


Reports  0n  i\)t  progress  of  UlebituiD. 


QUARTERLY  REPORT  ON   GENERAL  MEDICINE. 
No.  XIV. 

BY  ALEXANDER  DDANE,  M.  D. 

The  TcBEROLE  Bacillus  AND  Phthisis. — In  an  able  lecture 
on  the  (Etiological,  diagnostic,  and  therapeutic  relations  existing 
between  tuberculosis  and  its  bacillus  ("Brit.  Med.  Jour.,"  Feb. 
.3,  1883),  Dr.  T.  H.  Green  decides  that  the  conditions  necessary 
for  the  generation  of  the  disease  are  found,  fir.st,  in  the  presence 
of  bacilli ;  second,  in  a  hereditary  or  acquired  predisposition 
which  favors  the  occurrence  of  congestive  and  inflammatory 
changes  in  the  lungs,  particularly  in  the  apical  region  where 
the  circulation  is  retarded.  The  co-existence  of  these  two  fac- 
tors secnia  to  be  essential  to  the  production  of  true  pulmonary 
plithi.sis.  Accordingly,  the  therapeusis  of  the  disease  must  regard 
both  of  those  factors,  and  hence  the  indications  for  a  rational 
treatment  are,  first,  to  promote  the  general  health,  improve  the 
condition  of  the  blood  and  of  the  vessels,  and  exercise  the  respi- 
ratory function,  in  order  to  prevent  apical  stagnation  and  inflam- 
mation ;  second,  to  prevent  the  access  of  the  bacilli,  or  destroy 
thom  by  antiseptic  appliances  when  they  have  already  efTected 
an  entrance. 

The  Diagnostic  Value  or  the  Tubercle  Bacillus. — In  the 
same  journal  for  February  17th  Dr.  J.  Dreschfeld,  as  the  result 
of  a  largo  number  of  examinations,  comes  to  the  conclusion  that 
bacilli  are  present  {a)  in  all  cases  of  fully  developed  phthisis, 
and  (6)  in  cases  which  are  still  in  the  earliest  stages  and  ex- 
hibit no  physical  signs.  Further,  (<•)  they  are  absent  in  non- 
phthisical  chronic  pulmonary  affections  (bronchiectasis,  emphv- 
Boma,  fibroid  pneumonia,  anlhracosis,  catairlial  pneumonia,  and 
syphilitic  disease  of  the  lungs).  Lastly,  {d)  the  author  holds 
that  the  quantity  of  baeiili  bears  no  relation  to  the  intensity  of 
tho  morbid  process,  and  hence  has  no  prognostic  value.  The 
results  of  Balnier  and  Friinkel,  D'Espine,  Heron,  and  Lichtheiui 
arc  in  the  main  concordant  with  those  of  the  author,  although 
several  differ  with  him  in  regard  to  tho  prognostic  importanco 
to  be  attached  to  the  iircsenco  of  tho  bacilli  in  large  numbers. 

Anoina  Pectoris  and  the  Theory  of  Counter-irritation. 
— In  Dr.  AV.  A.  Sturge'.s  article  upon  the  phenomena  of  angina 
pectoris  ("Brain,"  v,  4,  1883)  he  explains  the  pectoral  pain 
as  well  as  the  associated  symptoms  of  dy.spnoea.  gastric  dis- 
turbance, brachial  soreness,  etc.,  by  the  conversion  of  an  efter- 
ent  impulse  conveyed  along  certain  nerve-trunks  (the  cardiac 


nerves)  into  a  general  commotion  of  the  group  of  spinal  nerve 
centers  with  which  these  trunks  are  connected,  and  by  the  con- 
sequent involvement  of  other  trunks  springing  from  the  same 
centers.  In  this  way  disturbances  arising  in  a  deeply  seated 
org.in  may  make  theinselvej  apparent  in  the  neighboring  exter- 
nal parts.  A  similar  process,  but  in  the  reverse  sense,  takes 
place  when  inflammation  of  a  deeply  seated  part  occurs  from 
chilling  or  irritation  of  the  superficial  regions,  and  the  efficacy 
of  counter-irritation  in  relieving  visceral  pain  is  regarded  by 
the  author  as  an  instance  of  the  same  law  of  diffusion.  In 
the  latter  case  he  believes  that  we  relieve  pain  by  exhausting 
the  sensitiveness  of  the  center,  which  sup|)lics  nervous  force 
both  to  the  viscus  and  the  overlying  integument,  so  that  by 
exerting  a  powerful  impression]  upon  the  latter  we  inhibit  the 
irritative  action  of  the  center  upon  the  former. 

Chanoes  in  the  Renal  Ganglia  in  Bright's  Disease. — 
In  the  "  British  Medical  Journal  "  for  January  13,  1883,  Dr.  R. 
Saundby  fully  confirms  the  results  obtained  by  Da  Costa  and 
Longstrcth  in  relation  to  the  co-existence  of  changes  in  the 
semilunar  ganglia  with  inflammatory  lesions  of  the  kidneys. 
These  changes  are:  1.  In  acute  Blight's  disea.se,  a  simple  in- 
crease in  the  round-cell  cleuionts  of  the  stroma  of  the  ganglia. 
2.  In  the  "large  white  kidney,"  a  marked  increase  in  the  stroma 
as  well  as  in  the  cell-elements.  3.  In  the  mixed  forms  of  renul 
inflammation,  in  addition  to  the  changes  above  indicated,  the 
ganglionic  cells  show  signs  of  pigmentary  degeneration,  and  the 
vessels  may  be  dilated  and  hypertrophied.  4.  In  the  atrophic 
kidney,  the  stroma  of  the  ganglia  is  greatly  increased  in  amount, 
the  cell-elements  are  diminished,  the  ganglionic  cells  are  scanty, 
shrunken,  and  in  a  stage  of  pigmentary  degeneration,  and  the 
vessels  are  invariably  dilated  and  hypertrophied.  The  number 
of  cases  examined  by  Saundby  and  the  authors  referred  to  was 
twenty-four,  and  in  every  one  changes  of  the  character  just  de- 
scribed were  found  in  the  semilunar  ganglia.  The  constancy  of 
this  association  of  lesions  seems  to  suggest  a  relation  existing 
between  the  changes  in  the  ganglia  and  those  in  the  kidney ; 
and  Da  Costa  and  Longstreth  suppose  that  the  latter  may  be 
the  direct  result  of  the  former.  Saundby,  however,  combats 
this  idea  and  holds  that  the  ganglionic  lesions  are  the  results  of 
irritative  action  set  up  by  the  renal  disease,  it  being  well  known 
that,  in  a  great  number  of  pathological  conditions  in  which 
there  is  structural  alteration  of  any  of  the  viscera,  irritative 
changes  do  occur  in  the  related  sympathetic  ganglia. 


fetters  to  the  (L-bitor. 


THE   INTEUESTS   OF   HUMANITY    AND   THE   (H.I)   CODE. 

New  York,  Mati  19,  ISSS. 
To  the  lulHor  of  the  New  York  ^^edical  Journal  : 

Sir:  A  const.int  render  of  your  valuable  journal,  I  have  been  much 
interested  in  the  articles  which  have  appcircd  in  its  columns  bearing 
upon  the  "  Code  Question," />ro  and  con,  and  lis  I  am  not  a  memlier  of 
cither  Slate  or  county  society,  or  of  the  American  Medical  Association, 
and  consequently  unfettered  in  the  matter  of  "  Ethics  and  Etiquette," 
except  in  so  far  as  every  man  is  bound  by  that  untcrillen  code  in  his 
intercourse  with  Ids  fcllow-men,  I  feel  that  I  can  view  botli  sides  of  the 
question  with  a  freedom  of  thought  wliiili  is  apparently  impossible  to 
either  of  the  opposing  factions. 

As  I  imderstand  the  question,  the  entire  controversy  hinges  on  the 
consultation  clause,  which  under  the  new  code  "permilf" — not  com- 
pels, nor  even  advises — simply  permits  a  regular  physician,  in  the  exer- 
cise of  his  own  juilpment  and  in  the  interei^ts  of  humanity,  to  consult 
with  any  legally  qualiBcd  practitioner  of  whatever  school  or  belief.     It 
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does  uot  seem  probable  to  me  that  a  regular  would  seek  such  a  con- 
sultation, nor  ought  it  to  be  possible  that  he  would  refuse  it  when  so. 
licited,  if  demanded  by  the  interests  of  humanity — that  is,  if,  in  his 
opinion  or  in  the  opinion  of  the  physician  requesting  his  services,  there 
was  the  shadow  of  a  chance  of  saving  the  life  of  an  individual.  And 
I  think  I  am  right  in  presuming  that  under  such  circumstances  only 
would  such  a  consultation  be  requested. 

It  seems  quite  as  inhuman  under  those  conditions  for  a  "  regular  " 
to  withhold  his  advice  and  skill  as  it  would  for  an  orthodox  minister 
to  refuse  to  pray  for  a  dying  Unitarian — and  what  would  be  said  of  a 
minister  who  did  so  refuse?  Perhaps  a  case  in  point  will  illustrate  the 
• — shall  I  call  it — barbarity  of  such  a  refusal.  In  a  neighboring  city 
some  few  years  since  a  gentleman  was  thrown  from  his  carriage,  and 
conveyed  to  his  home  in  an  insensible  condition.  The  family  physician, 
a  man  of  education,  a  gentleman  in  every  sense  of  the  word,  but  a 
homoeopath,  was  hastily  summoned.  After  vainly  employing  all  the 
resources  at  his  command  in  attempts  to  restore  the  patient  to  con- 
sciousness, with  a  full  realization  of  the  gravity  of  the  case  and  of  the 
necessity  for  prompt  and  active  measures,  he  said  to  the  family :  "I 

must  have  immediate  surgical  assistance;  send  for  Dr. ;  I  think 

he  is  the  only  physician  in  the  city  who  can  render  any  real  service." 

A  messenger  was  immediately  dispatched  for  Dr.  ,  to  whom  the 

urgency  of  the  case  was  stated.  "  Who  has  charge  of  the  case  ? "' 
"  Dr.  A."  "  He  is  a  homoeopath  ;  I  can  not  attend  the  case  unless  he 
is  discharged."  "  But  Dr.  A.  is  the  family  physician,  and  it  was  at 
his  request  that  you  were  sent  for,  because  he  thought  that  your  skill 
might  be  the  means  of  saving  Mr.  — = — 's  life."     "  I  am  sorry  for  Mr. 

,  but  I  can  not  go."     The  patient  died.     Now,  Mr.  Editor,  if  that. 

is  the  ethics  and  etiquette,  the  humanity  of  the  old  code,  the  sooner 
the  new  code  is  adopted  by  every  medical  society  in  the  country,  the 
sooner  will  the  public  receive  from  the  medical  profession  that  which 
is  its  just  due. 

"  Liberty." 


;  i  s  c « 1  hi  It  D  . 


Dr.  John  C.  Minor  on  "  Sectarian  Fellowship." — Dr.  Minor,  one 
of  several  gentlemen  who  recently  withdrew  from  the  Homoeopathic 
Medical  Society  of  the  County  of  New  York,  writes  as  follows  in  the 
May  number  of  the  "  New  York  Medical  Times  " : 

"  In  responding  to  a  request  that  I  should  contribute  something  on 
the  subject  of  sectarian  fellowship  to  this  journal,  I  assume  that,  since 
the  request  follows  so  closely  after  my  resignation  from  all  homoeo- 
pathic societies,  it  is  to  be  considered  as  an  invitation  to  define  my 
position  with  reference  to  homoeopathy  rather  than  to  attempt  an 
analysis  of  the  system.  As  one  of  its  former  editors,  there  is  no  more 
appropriate  place  for  the  expression  of  my  opinions  than  is  afforded 
through  this  medium,  and  I  feel  that,  under  the  present  circumstances, 
no  apology  is  needed  for  giving  expression  to  my  views  in  the  personal 
form. 

"  While  I  am  conscious  of  being  in  accord  with  many,  it  would  be 
assuming  too  much  to  attach  any  other  importance  to  the  views  I  may 
advance  than  pertains  to  an  individual  opinion.  I  speak  for  myself 
alone,  and  have  no  fault  to  find  ,with  those  who  hold  to  different 
opinions.  I  may  state  in  the  outset  that  my  resignation  from  the 
homoeopathic  societies  is  not  due  to  any  change  in  my  estimate  of  the 
value  of  homoeopathy.  I  have  nothing  to  recant  or  retract,  nor  have 
I  any  grievance  to  ventilate.  My  action  is  based  on  the  ground 
that  a  society  that  is  distinctly  sectarian  in  origin,  character,  and 
name,  can  not  be  accepted  as  the  -proper  representative  of  any 
others  than  those  whose  belief  is  in  harmony  with  this  threefold  char- 
acteristic. Such  a  society  may  tolerate  the  presence  and  welcome  the 
assistance  of  those  who  reject  the  doctrines  that  constitute  the  system 
of  homoeopathy;  it, may  allow  the  largest  practical  liberty  of  opinion 
to  those  who  deny  that  the  homoeopathic  law  of  cure  is  infallible  or 
universal ;  it  may  receive  into  membership  these  who  refuse  to  follow 
an  exclusive  system  of  practice,  or  to  accept  the  appellation  of  '  ho- 
moeopath'— all  this  is  creditable  to  the  liberal  spirit  of  its  members; 


but,  nevertheless,  in  its  representative  capacity,  the  society  has  not  and 
can  not  have  any  other  than  a  purely  sectarian  character. 

"  Believing,  as  I  do,  that  the  formula  similia  similibcs  curantcb 
forms  the  best  general  guide  in  the  selection  of  remedies,  I  do  not  recog- 
nize it  as  a  law  nor  follow  it  as  an  exclusive  method,  hut  exercise  the  right 
belonging  to  cveri)  educated  physician  to  make  practical  use  of  any  eslah- 
lishtd  principle  in  medical  science,  arid  to  employ  any  facts  in  therapeu- 
tics that  are  founded  on  experiments  and  confirmed  by  experience,  so  far 
as  in  my  judgmeni  Uicy  may  tend  to  promote  the  welfare  of  those  under 
my  professional  care. 

"  The  members  of  the  Homoeopathic  Medical  Society  of  this  county 
will  recognize  this  statement  as  essentially  the  resolution  which,  as 
chairman  of  a  committee,  I  submitted  to  the  society  in  1878,  and  which 
the  society  adopted,  and  afterward  expunged  from  the  record  '  as  un- 
constitutional, null,  and  void.' 

"  I  think  the  society  was  right,  for,  while  it  would  have  been  in  ac- 
cord with  my  wishes,  and  with  those  of  the  supporters  of  that  resolu- 
tion, for  the  society  to  have  taken  its  stand  as  an  unsectarian  organi- 
zation, such  an  attitude  would  nut  have  been  fairly  representative  of 
its  members  as  a  whole,  nor  would  it  have  been  in  harmony  with  its 
distinctly  sectarian  name  and  purpo.'^e.  The  resolution  was  too  radical 
for  the  time.  Had  it  prevailed,  the  next  step  must  have  been  to  drop 
the  homoeopathic  name.  Although  the  society  distinctly  refused  to 
recognize  the  right  of  educated  physicians  to  use  any  other  principle 
in  medicine  than  that  of  homoeopathy,  it  must  be  conceded  that  its 
refusal  was  consistent ;  it  was  consistent  in  its  adherence  to  homceo- 
pathy  as  the  only  law  of  cure,  and  to  the  homoeopathic  formula  as  an 
infallible  guide;  but,  as  this  position  is  radically  opposed  to  my  own 
views,  the  society  can  no  longer  be  my  representative  In  medical  poli- 
tics without  a  sacrifice  of  consistency  on  my  part  that  I  am  not  pre- 
pared to  make,  and  therefore  I  leave  it  to  those  whose  views  it  repre- 
sents. 

"  Much  as  I  value  the  professional  quahfications  and  ability  of  those 
in  the  old  school,  association  with  them  is  purchased  at  too  high  a 
price  when  it  involves  either  a  denial  of  what  experience  has  taught 
me,  or  the  acceptance  of  toleration  instead  of  fellowship.  As  between 
the  two  schools  I  have  nothing  in  common  with  the  exclusive  views  of 
the  one  or  the  traditional  prejudices  of  the  other,  for  I  can  see  but 
little  practical  difference  between  the  dogma  of  assertion  and  the 
dogma  of  denial,  when  one  lacks  proof  and  the  other  lacks  knowledge. 

"  For  those  who  are  not  familiar  with  the  past  controversies  of  the 
two  schools  of  medicine,  it  is  natural  to  inquire  what  necessity  existed 
for  a  physician,  holding  to  no  exclusive  theory  or  practice  of  medicine,  I 
claiming  the  title  of  physician  instead  of  any  sectarian  appellation, 
and  exercising  his  own  judgment  as  to  the  methods  employed  in  his 
practice,  to  identify  himself  with  a  distinctly  sectarian  organization? 

"  To  this  I  reply,  and  not  for  myself  alone,  that  the  necessity  was 
created  and  the  action  compelled  by  the  prejudice  and  intolerance  of 
the  old  school.  To  consult  with  a  homoeopath  was  to  be  driven  in  dis- 
grace from  every  society,  and  to  forfeit  all  professional  standing  and 
fellowship.  To  investigate  homoeopathy  impartially,  and  to  acknowledge 
that  it  possessed  any  merits,  was  to  incur  the  active  hostihty  of  every  < 
organization,  and  to  invite  public  abuse  and  insult.  So  bitter  and  in- 
tense was  this  feehng  that  it  permitted  no  consideration  of  private 
character  or  professional  standing  to  interfere  with  its  action,  but  was 
adopted  as  a  settled  and  inflexible  rule  in  all  cases.  So  far  as  the  pro- 
fessional standard  of  homoeopathic  physicians  could  be  fixed  by  the 
old  school,  there  were  only  two  kinds  recognized  as  possible — fools  or 
knaves. 

"  Under  such  circumstances  there  were  but  two  courses  open  to 
those  who  chose  to  be  guided  by  their  own  judgment  with  reference  to 
homoeopathy — they  could  be  forced  out  of  the  old  school,  or  they  could 
go  of  their  own  accord,  but  go  they  must.  And  this  explains  the  fact 
that  I,  among  others,  preferred  the  association  of  those  who,  while 
professing  nn  exclusive  doctrine,  permitted  the  utmost  latitude  of 
opinion  and  action,  to  the  fellowship  of  others  who,  professing  the  ut- 
most liberality,  were  governed  by  the  laws  of  a  trades-union. 

"  I  should  be  untrue,  however,  to  my  personal  knowlsdge  of  men 
and  affairs  in  the  profession  if  I  failed  to  distinguish  the  fact  that, 
while  this  policy  of  traditional  prejudice  and  intolerance  has  been  the 
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dominant  party  spirit  in  the  old  school,  it  is  deprecated  by  many  of 
its  ablest  members.  And  in  the  homoeopathic  societies  there  arc  tliose 
who,  while  using  the  principle  nimilia  similibus  curantur  as  far  as 
their  experience  confirms  its  value,  are,  nevertheless,  physicians  in  the 
broadest  sense,  and  arc  misrepresented  by  any  sectarian  appellation  ; 
80  in  the  old  school  there  are  many  whose  spirit  of  liberality  and  sense 
of  professional  courtesy  are  misrepresented  by  the  policy  of  their  so- 
ciety organizations.  There  is  a  large  class  of  men  in  the  profession 
who,  without  exhibiting  any  particular  bias  for  or  against  homteopathy, 
have  expressed  their  regret  that  such  a  policy  existed  in  their  organi- 
zation, believing  it  to  be  contrary  to  modern  ideas  of  the  broad  and 
catholic  nature  of  medical  incjuiry,  and  contrary  to  the  fact  that,  in  a 
science  at  once  so  uncertain  and  so  progressive  as  medicine,  it  is  nei- 
ther necessary  nor  wise  to  eatablish  a  line  of  demarltation  between 
orthodoxy  and  heresy.  Such  a  policy  would  have  been  appropriate  to 
a  purely  sectarian  body  ;  it  would  have  been  a  logical  outgrowth  of  a 
system  that  was  promulgated  as  the  only  true,  infallible,  and  universal 
method  of  cure,  but  it  is  a  most  glaring  instance  of  inconsistency  when 
liberty  of  opinion  and  action,  as  the  rights  of  educated  physicians, 
finds  its  supporters  in  a  sectarian  organization,  and  its  enemies  among 
the  members  of  a  liberal  and  unsectarian  profession. 

"This  brings  me  finally  to  the  ethical  problem  as  it  stands  at 
present.  That  the  present  discussion  of  the  code  of  ethics  is  in  the 
nature  of  a  rebellion  against  antiquated  prejudices  and  a  policy  of  in- 
tolerance, that  it  is  founded  on  an  assertion  of  the  broad  principle  that 
liberty  of  opinion  and  action  is  the  right  of  every  educated  physician, 
is  evident  to  those  who  appreciate  the  issues  involved.  The  question 
of  consultations  with  homoeopaths  is  a  mere  incident  in  the  discussion, 
and  should  not  be  allowed  to  hide  the  broader  principle  upon  which  it 
rests.  No  matter  what  position  is  finally  assumed  on  this  question  by  the 
old  school,  one  important  feature  is  already  developed  in  the  practical 
assertion  of  a  liberal  sentiment,  of  an  unprejudiced  mind,  and  of  pro- 
fessional courtesy  as  the  characteristic  of  many  who  have  hitherto 
been  misrepresented  by  the  policy  of  a  dominant  faction,  .\gainst 
such  it  will  be  impossible  to  bring  the  old  charges  of  prejudice  and 
intolerance,  and  hence  a  very  important  feature  of  all  past  controver- 
sies on  the  subject  of  homoeopathy  will  bo  eliminated  from  future  dis- 
cussions. IIomcBopathy  must  depend  in  the  future,  not  on  the  easy 
defense  that  is  possible  against  indiscriminate  assault,  but  upon  the 
results  of  sober  investigation  at  the  hands  of  those  who  will  examine 
its  claims  and  test  its  merits  with  impartial  minds,  not  in  the  spirit  of 
destructive  criticism,  but  with  the  honest  purpose  of  getting  at  the 
truth.  So  far  as  I  can  judge  of  the  general  drift  of  piofessional  opin- 
ion, the  current  is  tending  away  from  narrow  channels  and  out  into  a 
broader  expanse,  where  there  is  room  Un-  all  that  is  honest  in  purpose 
or  ellbrt.  I  look  for  no  millennium  of  harmony,  for  experience  will 
differ  and  opinions  will  clash  for  ever,  but  I  look  for  more  rational 
methods  of  inquiry,  for  truer  conceptions  of  professional  rights,  lor 
less  of  cant  and  more  of  justice,  as  the  natural  outgrowth  of  a  senti- 
ment that  is  wide-spread  in  the  profession,  and  is  not  eoufiined  to  any 
school  nor  represented  by  any  organization." 

Another  Resiq.vation  from  the  Homceopathic  Codntt  Society. 
— Dr.  Henry  B.  Millard  has  resigned  from  the  Homoeopathic  Medical 
Society  of  the  County  of  New  York. 

Gaillard's  Medical  Joiirnal  on  the  Code  Question. — Under 
the  heading  of  "  A  Strange  Inconsistency,"  "  Gaillard's  Medical  Jour- 
nal" for  May  12th  says:  "  The  advocates  of  the  new  New  York  Code 
of  Ethics  say  that  they  had  not  in  view  the  profit  and  great  money  gain 
resulting  from  consultations  with  irregular  physicians.  They  claim 
that  they  acted  on  grand,  equitable,  humanitarian  convictions!,  and,  so 
doing,  that  they  challenge  scrutiny  and  public  criticism.  And  yet — 
and  yet — at  the  mere  threat  of  having  their  names  published  as  a  guide 
to  those  physicians  who  wish  to  send  patients  on  to  New  York  to  such 
physicians  as  are  in  affiliation  with  the  profession  at  large,  these  advo- 
cates of  equity,  huinanitarianisni  (and  the  rest  of  it),  are  so  alarmed 
that  they  fly  to  the  New  York  '  Tribune '  and  to  the  '  Medical  Rec- 
ord' for  protection  and  defense  !  If  these  gentlemen  have  their  own 
approval,  of  what  are  they  afraid  y  Rather  should  they  be  glad  to  i^eo 
their  names  given  to  the  public  as  the  names  of  those  who  are  hyper- 


equitable  and  extra-humanitarian  in  their  relation  to  those  who  need 
professional  assistance.  And  if,  as  a  rational  and  natural  result,  the 
physicians  of  the  entire  country  send  their  patients  to  New  York  phy. 
sicians  in  affiliation  with  the  profession,  the  advocates  of  a  higher  hu- 
manitarianism  should  be  more  than  content  to  suffer  for  their  subli- 
mated principles.  Like  Othello,  they  should  endure,  they  should  with 
hiui  cry:  '  'Tis  the  cause,  my  soul,'  and  be  proud  to  suffer  all  things 
and  endure  all  things,  for  justice  and  the  right." 

In  the  same  number  of  the  journal  in  question  we  find  the  list  of 
signers  of  the  declaration  against  the  old  code.  Indeed,  there  does 
seem  to  be  a  little  "  inconsistency  "  in  the  matter. 

Typhoid  Fever  and  Infected  Milk. — There  appears  to  be,  in  Tari_ 
ous  parts  of  the  country,  a  fresh  crop  of  epidemics,  due  to  the  use  of 
infected  milk.  Not  long  ago  we  had  lo  speak  of  such  an  outbreak  at 
Wolborough  ;  another — particulars  of  which  are  not  yet  available — is 
reported  at  Gateshead ;  and  a  third  has  just  occurred  at  Exeter.  The 
facts  in  each  instance  are  of  the  familiar  type.  Cases  of  typhoid  fever 
are  discovered  in  houses  which  have  no  community  of  circumstances, 
except  that  they  arc  supplied  with  milk  from  the  same  dairy.  Inquiry 
reveals  a  case  of  disease  at  the  dairy,  or  in  its  vicinity;  the  water- 
supplv  of  the  diary  is  found  to  be  from  a  source  exposed  to  surface- 
soakage  and'excremcntal  pollution;  and  there  is  usually  also  a  suspi- 
cion that  the  water,  though  nominally  used  only  to  "  cleanse  the  cans," 
has  also  been  surreptitiously  added  to  the  milk  itself.  Dairies  being 
for  the  most  part  situated  outside  municipal  limits,  this  supervision 
becomes  therefore  the  affair  of  the  quarter  sessions,  and  not  that  of  the 
sanitary  authority.  Except  in  one  or  two  cases,  when  the  magistrates 
have  had  the  sense  to  appoint  the  local  officers  of  health  as  inspectors 
of  dairies,  it  is  hardly  too  much  to  say  that  the  Orders  of  Council  deal- 
ing with  this  matter  are  a  dead  letter.  The  health  officer  of  Exeter, 
Dr.  Woodman,  in  reporting  to  the  Town  Council  the  circumstances  of 
the  epidemic,  suggests  that  "steps  should  be  taken  to  have  all  dairies 
supplying  a  town  periodically  inspected  and  reported  on."  Evidently 
this  is  a  first  principle  of  effectual  hygienic  machinery,  and  it  is  little 
short  of  a  national  scandal  that  the  present  mockery  of  legislation  as 
to  regulation  of  dairies  should  be  permitted  to  continue. — BrU.  Med. 
Journal. 

The  Chemical  Lahoii.\tory  of  the  Johns  Hopkins  University. — 
The  President  of  the  University  is  reported  to  have  said  recently: 
"  While  it  is  no  doubt  true  that  modern  educational  methods  require 
large  expenditure  of  money,  it  is  also  true  that  money  may  be  wasted, 
and  I  think  that  some  of  the  large  laboratories  furnish  proof  that 
money  has  been  wasted.  Regarded  as  a  palace,  our  new  laboratory  is 
not,  of  course,  to  be  compared  with  these,  and  I  am  glad  of  it.  It  is 
smaller,  though  plenty  large.  It  is  much  less  expensive  in  all  its  de- 
tails, but — please  note  this  particularly — it  is  not  a  whit  less  useful. 
It  was  built  for  use,  and  I  think  I  can  safely  say  that,  when  looked  at 
from  the  standpoint  of  utility,  it  will  bear  the  closest  scrutiny.  I  be- 
lieve it  to  be  as  good  a  laboratory  for  the  teaching  and  advancing  of 
chemistry  as  exists  anywhere  to-day,  and  it  is  superior  to  most." 

The  Lunacy  Lavts  of  the  State  op  New  York. — A  committee  of 
the  Medical  Association  of  Central  New  York,  consisting  of  Dr.  Theo- 
dore Dimon,  Dr.  J.  D.  Button,  and  Dr.  W.  J.  Herrinian,  appointed  to 
report  upon  the  advisability  of  changes  in  the  New  York  lunacy  laws, 
presented  a  long  and  carefully  prepared  report  at  the  recent  meeting 
of  the  association,  concluding  with  a  recommendation  that  the  follow- 
ing resolution  should  be  adopted  : 

Resolved,  In  the  opinion  of  this  Association,  the  lunacy  laws  of  the 
State  of  New  York  have  been  carefully  considered  and  wisely  framed 
for  the  management  and  treatment  of  the  insane,  and  it  is  not  so  much 
needed  that  these  laws  should  be  changed  as  that  healthy  public  opin- 
i(Ui  should  give  its  support  to  their  successful  administration. 

CoupiLSORY  Drainage  of  Vacant  Land. — The  Governor  is  reported 
to  have  signed  a  bill  lately  passed  by  the  Legislature  giving  the  Board 
of  Health  of  the  city  power  to  compel  the  drainage  of  unimproved 
property  within  the  limits  of  the  city. 

A  Monument  to  Fabricics. — The  municipality  of  Acquapendente 
asks  co-operation  from  other  Italian  towns,  and  from  public  institu- 
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tions,  iu  the  establishment  of  a  monument  to  the  memory  of  Girolamo 
Fabrizio,  sumamed  "  d'Acquapendente,"  more  commonly  known  as 
Fabriciua  ab  Aquapendente,  the  great  anatomist  to  whom  we  owe  our 
knowledge  of  the  valves  of  the  veins. 

The  American  Larynqological  Association. — At  the  recent  annual 
meeting,  the  following-named  gentlemen  were  elected  officers  for  the 
ensuing  year:  President,  Dr.  F.  H.  Bosworth,  of  New  York;  First 
Vice-President,  Dr.  S.  W.  Langmaid,  of  Boston  ;  Second  Vice  Presi- 
dent, Dr.  S.  Johnston,  of  Baltimore  ;  Secretary  and  Treasurer,  Dr.  D. 
B.  Delavan,  of  New  York  ;  Librarian,  Dr.  T.  R.  French,  of  Brooklyn ; 
Member  of  the  Council,  Dr.  Beverley  Robinson,  of  New  York.  Dr.  C. 
W.  Chamberlain,  of  Hartford,  and  Dr.  J.  N.  Mackenzie,  of  Baltimore, 
were  elected  to  resident  fellowship.  The  next  meeting  will  be  held  in 
New  York,  beginning  on  Ihe  third  Monday  in  May,  1884. 

The  Medical  Association  of  Central  New  York. — At  the  annual 
meeting,  held  in  Syracuse  on  the  loth  inst.,  Dr.  F.  A.  Mandeville  read 
a  paper  on  aphonia  ;  Dr.  W.  S.  Ely,  of  Rochester,  reported  a  case  of 
post-partum  htematocele ;  Dr.  C.  S.  Starr  related  a  case  of  pyonephro- 
sis; Dr.  J.  0.  Roe  read  a  paper  on  laryngeal  sarcoma,  and  Dr.  W.  F. 
Sheehan  read  a  paper  on  the  ditferential  diagnosis  of  variola  and  vari- 
cella. Dr.  C.  S.  Starr  was  elected  president ;  Dr.  R.  M.  Moore  a  cen- 
sor of  Syracuse  University;  and  Dr.  W.  F.  Sheehan  a  delegate  to  the 
American  Medical  Association. 

The  Massachusetts  Medical  Society. — The  one  hundred  and  sec- 
ond annual  meeting  will  be  held  at  the  Institute  of  Technology,  Boston, 
on  Tuesday  and  Wednesday,  June  lith  and  13th.  The  following  order 
of  exercises  is  announced  :  Tuesdai/  Morning, — A  paper  on  the  tubercle 
bacillus,  by  H.  C.  Ernst,  M.  D.,  of  Jamaica  Plain ;  two  papers  on  ergot, 
by  G.  h.  Woods,  M.  D.,  of  Springfield,  and  W.  A.  Dunn,  M.  D.,  of  Bos- 
ton. Tuesday  A/letmoon. — A  paper  on  glycogen,  by  J.  W.  Warren, 
M.  D.,  of  Boston  ;  one  on  phlyctenular  disease  of  the  eyes,  by  0.  F. 
Wadsworth,  M.  D.,  of  Boston ;  one  on  minor  injuries  of  tlie  spinal 
cord,  by  B.  H.  Hartwell,  M.  D.,  of  Ayer ;  and  one  on  plumbing  appli- 
ances, by  T.  M.  Clark,  A.  B.  Wednesday  Morning. — Business  meeting; 
a  paper  on  recent  change.^  in  the  method  of  medical  instruction,  by  E. 
N.  Whittier,  M.  D.,  of  Boston ;  one  on  neurasthenia,  by  J.  S.  Greene, 
M.  D  ,  of  Dorchester  ;  one  on  the  artificial  feeding  of  infants,  by  J.  W. 
Spooner,  M.  D.,  of  Hingham  ;  one  on  the  early  symptoms  of  general 
paralysis  of  the  insane,  by  W.  B.  Goldsmith,  M.  D.,  of  Danvers  ;  com- 
munications from  the  reporters  of  the  district  societies  ;  introduction 
of  delegates.  At  noon  the  annual  discourse  will  be  delivered  by  Dr. 
Amos  H.  Johnson,  of  Salem,  and  the  annual  dinner  will  take  place  at 
one  o'clock,  at  the  Skating  Rink. 

The  Medical  and  Surgical  Society  of  the  New  York  Polyclinic. 
— Under  this  title  the  faculty  of  the  Polyclinic  and  the  physicians  who 
have  attended  the  course  of  study  at  that  institutiou  have  organized  a 
society,  the  objects  of  which  are:  1st.  "To  encourage  the  efforts  being 
made  in  perfecting  clinical  teaching,  and  in  the  advancement  of  the 
sland^rd  of  medical  education."  2d.  "  To  cultivate  friendly  personal 
relations  between  (he  practitioners  who  attend  the  Polyclinic  with  each 
other  and  with  the  faculty." 

All  physicians  who  hold  a  certificate  of  attendance  at  the  Poly- 
clinic are  entitled  to  membership.  At  the  time  of  organization  the 
members  numbered  one  hundred  and  fifty,  exclusive  of  the  faculty. 
The  officers  for  the  first  year  are  :  President,  Dr.  R.  F.  Blount.,  of  In- 
diana, Chairman  of  the  Section  on  Diseases  of  Children  of  the  Ameri- 
can Medical  Association;  Vice-Presidents,  Dr.  C.  C.  Burke,  of  Texas. 
Dr.  J.  W.  McDowell,  of  Iowa,  and  Dr.  J.  A.  Wyeth,  of  New  York ; 
Permanent  Secretary  and  Historian,  Dr.  E.  A.  Ayers,  of  New  York. 

The  Marine  Hospital  on  Bedloe's  Island. — The  work  of  remov- 
ing the  patients  to  the  Seamen's  Retreat  Hospital,  Staten  Island,  was 
begun  last  week,  preparatory  to  the  surrender  of  Bedloe's  Island  to 
the  work  of  laying  the  foundation  of  the  Bartholdi  Statue  of  Liberty. 

Professor  Chandler  and  the  Board  of  Aldermen. — A  petition 
having  been  transmitted  to  the  Aldermen  by  the  Mayor,  expressing  the 
desire  of  several  thousand  citizens  that  the  board  should  reconsider  its 


adverse  action  on  his  nomination  to  another  term  of  service  on  the 
Board  of  Health,  the  Aldermen  returned  the  petition  to  the  Mayor 
with  an  expression  of  opinion  to  the  effect  that  they  had  no  right  to 
reconsider  their  action. 

The  Aldermen  and  the  Contagious  Diseases  Hospital. — Last 
week  the  Board  of  Aldermen  passed  a  resolution  protesting  against 
the  establishment  of  the  Board  of  Health's  proposed  hospital  in  Six- 
teenth Street  for  children  suffering  from  infectious  diseases.  With  re- 
gard to  the  real  interests  of  the  tenement-house  population,  the  Alder- 
men could  not  have  taken  a  more  stupid  course. 

The  New  York  Eye  and  Ear  Infirmary. — Dr.  Adolph  Rupp,  for- 
merly an  assistant  surgeon,  has  been  appointed  one  of  the  aural  sur- 
geons to  the  infirmary. 

The  State  Board  of  Health. — Dr.  G.  M.  Moore,  of  Rochester,  and 
Dr.  Elisha  Harris,  of  New  York,  have  been  re-elected  president  and 
secretary  of  the  board. 

Glanders  in  Illinois. — The  "  Weekly  Medical  Review  "  says  that 
glandtrs  has  appeared  among  the  horses  of  Whiteside  and  Perry  coun- 
ties in  Illinois,  and  two  persons,  a  father  and  son,  have  died,  having 
become  inoculated  with  the  poison  while  caring  for  their  sick  horses. 
Strict  measures  are  said  to  have  been  taken  by  the  authorities  to  pre- 
vent a  spread'of  the  disease,  a  number  of  the  animals  having  been  shot 
and  others  quarantined,  and  it  is  believed  that  the  disease  is  now  en- 
tirely under  control. 

The  Protection  of  Vicksburo  against  Yellow  Fever. — The 
Health  Officer  of  Vicksburg,  Miss.,  has  addressed  the  following  peti- 
tion to  the  secretary  of  the  National  Board  of  Health:  "Having 
learned  that  the  inspection  service  on  the  Mississippi  River  will  be  put 
in  operation  at  Memphis,  we  would  respectfully  request  that  all  inspec- 
tion stations  be  established  below  this  city  as  soon  as  possible,  to  be 
governed  and  managed  as  heretofore.  This  request  is  made  for  the 
reason  that  yellow  fever  prevails  in  several  of  the  tropical  ports,  and 
we  wish  to  be  protested  as  far  as  possible  by  such  inspection." 

Death  of  Dr.  John  D.  Brcns,  of  New  Orleans. — Dr.  John  Dick- 
son Bruns,  a  pi'ominent  physician  of  New  Orleans,  died  in  that  city  on 
the  20th  inst.  Dr.  Bruns  was  a  native  of  Charleston,  S.  C,  and  re- 
ceived his  medical  education  at  the  South  Carolina  Medical  College. 
During  the  late  civil  war  he  served  in  the  medical  corps  of  the  Con- 
federate army,  and  afterward  settled  in  New  Orleans,  where  he  held 
several  professorships  at  different  times,  and  achieved  distinction  as  a 
lecturer. 

Death  of  Mb.  Richardson,  or  Dublin. — Benjamin  Wills  Richard- 
son, F.  R.  C.  S.  I.,  etc.,  the  well-known  Dublin  surgeon,  died  April  29lh, 
at  the  age  of  sixty-four  years. 

Death  of  M.  Martin-Damourette. — The  "  Gazette  hebdoraadaire  dc 
m^decine  et  de  chirurgie"  announces  the  death  of  M.  Martin-Damou- 
rette on  the  22d  of  April,  at  the  age  of  sixty-one  years,  and  adds  that, 
although  never  enjoying  an  official  position,  the  deceased  gentleman 
was  an  accomplished  private  teacher  of  therapeutics  to  whom  more 
than  ten  generations  of  his  pupils  are  indebted  for  the  better  part  of 
their  knowledge  of  that  branch  of  medicine. 

Naval  Intelligence. — List  of  Changes  in  Ihe  Medical  Corps  of  the 
Navy  during  ihe  week  ending  May  19, 1SS3. — Surgeon  William  A.  Cor- 
win,  detached  from  the  receiving  ship  Colorado  and  granted  sick  leave 
for  three  months.  ^==  Passed  Assistant  Surgeon  M.  H.  Crawford, 
detached  from  the  United  States  steamer  Pinta,  and  ordered  to  the 
Navy-yard,  League  Island,  Pa. 

Society  Meetings  for  the  Coming  Week. — Monday,  May  SSih : 
Medical  Society  of  the  County  of  New  York.  Wednesday,  May  30lh  : 
Arkansas  State  Medical  Society  (Little  Rock. — First  day) ;  New  York 
Medico-Legal  Society.  Thursday,  May  31st:  American  Surgical  Asso- 
ciation (Cincinnati. — First  day) ;  Arkansas  State  Medical  Society  (sec- 
ond day).  Friday,  June  1st :  Practitioners'  Society  (private) ;  Ameri- 
can Surgical  Association  (second  day).  Saturday,  Ju7ie2d:  American 
Surgical  Association  (third  day). 
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THE   STATUS   OF  THE  MEDICAL  PEOFES- 
SION  m  THE  STATE  OF  NEW  YORK. 

By  HENRY  G.  PIFFARI),  M.  D. 
Fifth  Article. 

After  the  committee  had  agreed  as  to  the  report  that 
should  be  made  to  the  society,  it  directed  that  it  should  be 
printed  in  advance  of  the  meeting,  in  order  that  it  might  be 
placed  in  the  hands  of  those  present  at  the  earliest  possible 
moment  after  its  reception  by  the  society.  This  was  done 
that  each  and  every  member  miglit  have  an  opportunity  to 
carefully  consider  its  contents  and  prepare  himself  to  offer 
objections  to  it  if  he  saw  fit  to  do  so.  The  report  was 
printed  with  the  lines  numbered,  to  facilitate  reference  when 
it  came  under  discussion.  It  was  presented  at  the  morning 
session  of  February  C,  1883.  It  was  duly  received,  the 
printed  copies  were  distributed  to  the  members,  and  the 
subject  was  made  the  special  order  for  the  evening  session. 
During  the  day,  and  up  to  the  time  of  its  formal  considera- 
tion, the  code  was  the  chief  subject  of  conversation,  and  it 
is  safe  to  say  that  it  was  looked  on  by  the  members  from 
all  sections  of  the  State  as  a  very  decided  improvement  on 
the  American  code,  and  one  that,  in  its  practical  operations, 
would  accomplish  much  good  for  the  profession  in  the 
State.  The  members  present  were  apparently  almost  unani- 
mous in  its  favor,  the  leading  comment  being  that  the 
change  was  one  that  should  have  been  made  years  before. 

At  the  evening  session,  the  report  of  the  committee  hav- 
ing been  read.  Dr.  Agnew  moved  that  it  be  discussed  seria- 
tim. Dr.  Roosa  moved,  as  an  amendment,  that  it  be  dis- 
cussed as  a  whole,  which  was  ordered.  Dr.  Roosa,  taking 
the  floor,  then  said  :  * 

If  the  society  will  bear  with  me  in  a  few  remarks,  I  will  at 
their  close  offer  a  substitute  for  this  report.  I  recognize  the 
character  of  the  gentlemen  who  have  made  tliis  report.  With- 
out exception,  tliey  are  tlio  lionored  servants  of  this  society  ; 
witliout  exception,  they  have  had  peeiiliiir  opportunities  to  learn 
the  will  of  tlie  profession  in  this  State  with  regard  to  the  code 
of  ethics.  I  also  recognize,  Mr.  President,  the  very  great  diffi- 
culty nnder  which  this  distinguished  committee  has  lahored,  for 
I  remember  that  bohin<l  them  are  tlie  traditions  of  a  profession 
that  believed  it  was  necessary  to  hind  eacli  otlicr  with  very 
strong  legal  bonds  in  order  to  prevent  harm.  I  rememher  that 
they  saw  the  traditions  which  were  thought  to  be  as  obligatory 
ns  those  of  the  Mosaic  code,  and  necessary  in  order  to  promote 
righteousness  among  medical  men.  I  tlierefore  see  their  diffi- 
culties, and  I  honor  the  result  of  their  labors.  I  believe  tliat  it 
presents  a  great  advance  over  anything  wliicli  has  been  offered 
to  our  profession  up  to  this  time.  But  uiy  objection  to  this  re- 
port is  that  it  contains  nearly  every  one  of  tlioso  things  which 
in  the  progress  of  time  liave  become  distasteful  to  the  profession 
of  our  day.  I  believe  that  it  contains  in  it  the  very  intrinsic  ob- 
jections which  we  constantly  make  against  the  code  which  I 
hold  in  my  hands — this  sentimental  code  of  our  forefathers, 

I    J  *  The  extracts   from   the   discussions   are  taken   from  the  offici.il 
record  as  published  iu  the  Trinsactions  of  the  Society  for  1882. 


which  tells  us  how  our  patients  should  behave  toward  ns,  and 
which  enters  into  such  innumerable  details  as  to  the  relations 
we  sustain  to  our  fellow-men  that  it  is  impossible  to  believe 
tliat  the  authors  of  it  thought  the  medical  profession  was  en- 
titled to  any  discretion  in  the  management  of  its  own  profes- 
sional affairs.  I  think  that  if  the  committee  had  fully  studied 
tlie  sentiment  of  the  profession  of  the  Empire  State  they  would 
have  wiped  out  the  code  of  ethics  from  its  beginning  to  its  end. 
I  believe  they  would  have  left  such  matters  to  be  settled  by  the 
individual  discretion  and  wisdom  and  the  good  faith  of  each 
man  in  affiliation  with  this  society. 

After  further  remarks,  Dr.  Roosa  offered  the  following 
substitute  for  the  report  of  the  committee  : 

The  Medical  Society  of  the  State  of  New  York,  in  view  of 
the  apparent  sentiment  of  the  profession  connected  with  it, 
hereby  adopt  the  following  declaration,  to  take  the  place  of  tlie 
formal  code  of  ethics,  wliich  has  up  to  this  time  been  the  stand- 
ard of  the  profession  iu  this  State. 

With  no  idea  of  lowering,  iu  any  manner,  the  standard  of 
right  and  honor  in  the  relations  of  physiL-ians  to  the  public  and 
to  each  other,  but,  on  tlie  contrary,  in  the  belief  that  a  larger 
anuMint  of  discretion  and  liberty  in  individual  action,  and  the 
abolition  of  detailed  and  specific  rules,  will  elevate  the  ethics 
of  the  'profe.'^sion,  the  medical  profession  of  the  State  of  New 
York,  as  here  represented,  hereby  resolve  and  declare  that  the 
only  ethical  offenses  for  which  they  claim  and  promise  to  ex- 
ercise the  right  of  discipline  are  those  comprehended  under  the 
commission  of  acts  unworthy  a  physician  and  a  gentleman. 

Resolved,  also.  That  we  enjoin  the  county  societies,  and  other 
organizations  in  affiliation  with  us,  that  they  strictly  enforce  the 
requirements  of  this  code. 

Dr.  II.  G.  PiSard,  of  New  York,  moved  that  the  sub- 
stitute be  referred  to  the  Standing  Committee  on  Ethics,  to 
be  reported  upon  next  year.     The  motion  was  lost. 

Dr.  Squire,  of  Elmira,  then  spoke  to  the  subject,  and 
was  followed  by  Dr.  Van  der  Poel,  who  said  : 

Let  us  for  a  moment  see  where  we  stand.  The  special  com- 
liiittee  upon  the  code  of  ethics,  after  consultation,  have  pre- 
sented this  report  for  adoption.  That  report  is  objected  to 
upon  the  one  hand  by  Dr.  Koosa,  because,  liberal  as  we  have 
made  it,  it  does  not  go  as  far  as  he  thinks  it  should,  and  we 
have  placed  restricti^s  upon  ourselves  which  Dr.  Roosa  wishes 
to  have  snept  away.  On  the  other  hand.  Dr.  Squire  thinks  that 
we  have  swept  away  too  much  of  our  restrictions  in  some  di- 
rections, and  that  we  have  not  swept  enough  away  in  others. 
Now,  let  me  state  what  was  the  spirit  which  governed  us  in 
nuiking  up  this  code  as  presented  in  this  report.  We  reached 
the  conclusion  that  it  would  be  impossible  to  affect  the  relations 
of  man  to  man,  or  the  gentlemanly  conduct  and  behavior  be- 
tween man  and  man.  We  can  not  make  a  man  a  gentleman 
unless  he  is  made  so  by  nature;  it  is  utterly  impossible  to  bind 
men  in  these  relations  by  any  code  of  medical  etiiics.  For  tli,it 
reason  wo  left  these  tilings  out  of  our  report.  Every  one  of 
Dr.  Scjuire's  references  relate  to  conduct  between  man  and  man, 
and,  as  we  believe  that  no  written  restrictions  can  affect  the 
moral  character  of  the  man,  we  simply  say  that,  in  onr  opinion, 
we  should  govern  our  conduct  in  consultations  as  we  have  indi- 
cated in  the  report.  Dr.  Roosa  goes  further  than  we  do,  and 
lie  wishes  to  restrict  the  medical  profession  only  by  those  influ- 
ences which  are  comprehended  under  the  bonds  "  worthy  of  a 
l)liysician  and  gentleman  ";  and  says  that  it  is  utterly  useless  to 
nuike  any  obligation,  and  that  it  should  be  left  to  the  moral  de- 
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cision  of  each  practitioner,  and  if  you  choose  to  consult  with 
any  man,  you  are  perfectly  at  liberty  to  do  so.  I  think  the  time 
has  corae  when  consultation  should  be  made  vastly  more  liberal 
than  it  has  been.  I  have  grown  up  with  all  the  prejudices  and 
tendencies  of  a  man  educated  at  the  time  I  was,  and  during  my 
entire  life-time  I  have  not  consulted  directly  or  indirectly  with 
a  homoeopath,  and  therefore  I  can  speak  without  fear  or  favor. 
But,  for  a  few  years  past,  I  have  been  somewhat  removed  from 
active  practice,  and  I  have  looked  over  the  question  a  little 
more  dispassionately ;  and  it  has  struck  me,  as  well  as  others, 
that  our  position  in  this  respect  was  painfully  narrow  and  re- 
stricted. If  we  cau  break  down  those  barriers  and  show  up 
the  homoeopaths  to  the  public,  smd  break  down  the  barrier 
which  enables  them  to  get  sympathy  from  the  public,  and  leave 
it  openly  with  the  conscience  of  every  gentleman  to  go  or  not 
to  go  as  he  sees  fit,  I  think  it  would  be  a  very  great  advance. 
There  are  many  physicians  from  the  country  here  at  this  time, 
and  doubtless  they  will  support  me  in  tlie  statement  that  the 
instances  are  not  few  in  which  there  are  two  physicians  in  a 
village — one  a  homoeopath,  and  the  other  a  regular  physician, 
using  the  ordinary  expression.  The  homoeopathic  physician,  per- 
haps, has  a  severe  case  of  sickness,  and  it  becomes  necessary  to 
have  consultation  and  advice,  and  the  circumstances  are  such 
that  he  can  not  send  away  to  get  such  consultation  and  advice. 
Now,  it  seems  to  me  to  be  cruel  and  heathenish,  although  I 
have  done  it  myself  over  and  over  again,  to  hang  upon  a  mis- 
erable code  of  ethics  and  say  I  can  not  go.  Such  cases,  I  be- 
lieve, should  be  left  to  the  decision  of  the  gentlemanly  feeling 
and  instinct  of  the  man. 

The  present  writer  then  took  the  floor  and  objected  to 
Dr.  Roosa's  substitute,  fearing  tliat  it  would  be  generally 
interpreted  as  removing  all  restrictions  on  the  conduct  of 
medical  men  and  lead  to  the  most  unbridled  license,  and,  in 
fact,  to  an  ethical  status  equivalent  to  that  of  the  eclectics. 
These  fears  he  now  thinks  were  unfounded,  but  still  very 
strongly  objects  to  the  "  substitute  "  on  grounds  that  will 
be  stated  later. 

Dr.  Frazier,  of  Camden,  said : 

Now,  upon  the  one  hand  the  laws  of  this  State  say  that 
certain  men  are  physicians,  and  make  them  so  by  law;  and 
here  we  have  simply  an  effort  made  to  make  our  laws  comply 
with  those  of  the  State  of  New  York.  By  not  doing  so,  we 
give  to  other  physicians  who  do  not  beloeg  to  our  school  a 
very  groat  advantage  in  permitting  them  to  say,  in  different 
neighborhoods:  "We  are  practicing  accoi-ding  to  the  laws  of 
the  State  of  New  York,  but  these  men  will  not  meet  us  in  con- 
sultation according  to  the  laws  of  the  State  under  which  we 
all  practice."  That  has  been  the  argument  which  they  have 
used,  and  which  makes  them  strong,  and  which  makes  us  ap. 
pear  stubborn  and  weakens  us.  I  have  always  been  of  opinion 
that  we  should  be  permitted  to  meet  these  men  if  the  permis- 
sion could  be  placed  in  proper  language ;  that  is,  if  we  could 
be  permitted  to  consult  with  them  without  making  it  obligatory 
that  we  should  do  so. 

Dr.  H.  D.  Noyes,  of  New  York,  said : 

I  have  been  looking  for  something  which  would  explain  to  me 
what  it  was  that  gave  rise  to  this  system  of  rules  which  we  know 
under  the  name  of  the  code  of  ethics,  but  I  have  not  heard  whence 
it  came.  It  seems  to  me  it  must  have  had  a  beginning  in  conti-o- 
versies  and  animosities  and  peculiar  conditions,  which  have  to 
a  large  extent,  or,  perhaps,  entirely,  been  abolished.  The  pres- 
ent status  of  the  medical  profession  is  one  in  which  there  is  a 


high  sense  of  personal  dignity,  and  feelings  of  propriety  among 
its  members  in  their  relations  to  the  public  and  to  each  other. 
At  the  same  time  we  all  know  that  a  considerable  class  of  men — 
both  those  who  are  called  regulars  and  those  who  are  irregulars — 
are  prone  to  do  things  improper  and  unworthy  of  gentlemen. 
Now,  the  code  of  ethics,  as  it  stands,  is  doubtless  intended  to 
meet  the  latter  class  of  men,  but  I  think  that  our  influence  in 
controlling  them  is  absolutely  nugatory.  I  do  not  believe  that 
the  old  code  of  ethics  has  amounted  to  anything  in  tlie  way  of 
restrictions  upon  them.  Every  physician  can  call  to  mind  in- 
stances of  flagrant  violation  of  both  the  spirit  and  the  letter  of 
the  code  by  men  who  have  not  been  called  to  account.  I  do 
not  think  that  the  temper  and  the  spirit  of  the  substitute  offered 
by  Dr.  Roosa  are  the  temper  and  tone  of  such  rules  as  are  ap- 
plicable to  the  present  status  of  the  medical  profession.  I  well 
remember  the  feeling  of  surprise  which  came  over  me  when 
the  American  Medical  Association  met  in  the  city  of  New  York 
in  1854,  and  I  first  read  wliat  is  known  as  the  code  of  medical 
ethics.  I  never  was  more  struck  with  astonishment  than  with 
that  document.  It  seemed  to  be  saying  things  which  were  both 
humiliating  and  unnecessary,  even  at  that  time.  I  am  sure  that 
the  sense  of  this  meeting  is  for  the  abolition  of  that  code  as  it 
now  stands.  .  .  . 

.  .  .  My  feeling  throughout  ray  professional  life  has  been, 
first,  to  study  what  my  duty  is  to  humanity,  and,  second,  to 
consider  what  my  duty  is  to  the  profession.  It  has  been  with 
me  a  strong  desire,  and  continues  now,  to  see  wherein  profes- 
sional honor  and  propriety  can  be  sustained,  and,  in  deciding 
with  reference  to  consultations,  I  must  say  that  I  have  uni- 
formly refused  to  consult  with  so-called  irregulars.  At  the 
same  time  I  have  done  so  under  the  feeling  that  I  was  entitled 
to  protest  against  it.     I  shall  vote  in  favor  of  the  substitute. 

Dr.  E.  M.  Moore,  of  Rochester,  said : 

I  have  had  the  same  wonder  which  Dr.  Noyes  has  expressed 
as  to  where  such  a  code  as  theirs  (American  Medical  Association 
code)  could  have  come  from,  and  I  took  pains  at  one  time  to 
investigate  in  that  direction  as  to  how  we  could  have  had  such 
a  wonderful  composition.  It  was  really  copied  almost  verbatim 
from  a  treatise  written  by  Dr.  Samuel  Percival  in  1760,  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  condition  of  society  presented  in  England  at 
that  time,  which  was  entirely  aristocr.atio,  governed  by  the  law 
which  regulates  the  relations  existing  between  patron  and 
client. 

About  seven  or  eight  years  ago  this  subject  came  up  in  the 
American  Medical  Association.  It  began  to  be  doubted  whether 
it  was  all  right.  I  received  at  that  time  a  letter  from  Dr.  N.  S. 
Davis,  of  Chicago,  the  father  of  the  association,  to  whom  this 
matter  had  been  referred,  and  I  gave  him  my  views  upon  the 
question,  calling  attention  to  the  fact  that  Dr.  Percival  wrote 
the  article  over  a  century  ago,  and  expressed  the  opinion  that 
we  had  entirely  outgrown  such  swaddling  clothes.  At  the  next 
meeting  of  the  American  Association  the  committee  brought  in 
their  report,  and  it  was  to  the  effect  that  the  code  of  ethics 
was  so  excellent  that  it  should  be  maintained.  ...  I  am  willing 
to  strike  it  all  out  and  leave  the  regulation  of  our  conduct  to 
the  unwritten  law,  for  we  have  uniformly  failed  to  apply  the 
rules  of  discipline  under  any  code  or  system  of  ethics  by  which 
we  have  been  governed.  .  .  . 

Additional  remarks  were  made  by  Drs.  Mosher,  Wight, 
Squibb,  and  Gray.  It  is  a  curious  fact  that  not  a  single 
speaker  defended  the  propriety  of  the  consultation  clause  of 
the  old  code,  or  attempted  to  advocate  the  merits  of  this  in- 
strument as  a  whole.  Many,  however,  thought  it  would  be 
better  to  defer  the  decision  of  tlie  question  until  after  it  had 
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been  brought  to  the  notice  of  the  American  Medical  Asso- 
ciation. The  majority  thought  otherwise,  and  the  vote 
showed  52  in  favor  of  immediate  action  to  18  opposed.  Im- 
mediately after  the  vote,  Dr.  Roosa  gave  notice  that  at  the 
meeting  in  1883  ho  would  move  the  adoption  of  his  "sub- 
stitute." ' 

On  the  writer's  return  to  the  city,  the  almost  universal 
expression  of  opinion  was  in  favor  of  the  action  of  the  State 
society,  the  adverse  criticisms  being  very  few  in  number. 
On  the  day  of  his  return  he  was  met  in  the  street  by  a  well- 
known  physi('ian,  who  asked  concerning  the  ethical  situa- 
tion. On  being  informed,  he  said :  "  I  suppose,  then,  I  can 
call  in  a  homoeopath  if  I  wantJo."  I  replied  that  I  saw  no 
reason  why  the  rule  didn't  work  both  ways,  but  inquired 
why  he  wanted  a  homoeopath.  He  replied  that  he  had  a 
very  severe  case  of  scarlet  fever  under  his  care,  and  that  the 
family  were  very  anxious,  and  desired  a  homoeopath  in  con- 
sultation ;  and  added  that  in  all  probability,  if  he  did  not 
have  the  homoeopath,  the  family  would  discharge  him  and 
employ  the  other.  lie  stated  that,  rather  than  lose  the  fam- 
ily, he  would  have  the  consultation,  provided  he  could  not 
be  disciplined  therefor.  This  gentleman  is  now  enrolled 
as  one  of  the  supporters  of  the  old  code. 

In  the  discussion  of  public  affairs  by  the  medical  press, 
the  same  rules  of  order  should  prevail  that  are  customary  in 
deliberative  assemblies.  Language  that  is  improper  in  the 
latter  should  find  no  place  in  the  former.* 

The  publication  of  the  action  of  the  State  society  per- 
mitted the  medical  press  throughout  the  country  to  criticise 
it,  and  this  they  did  in  a  manner  that  was  not  altogether  in 
harmony  with  that  spirit  of  Christian  charity  that  the  old 
code  was  supposed  to  be  founded  on.  If  the  falsehood, 
hatred,  and  malice  displayed  by  some  of  the  advocates  of 
this  code  are  to  be  regarded  as  its  legitimate  fruits,  God 
forbid  that  it  should  ever  again  be  the  supreme  medical  law 
in  this  State.  The  change  in  the  code  was  a  matter  that  af- 
fected the  profession  of  this  State  only,  and  was  not  the 
business  or  concern  of  any  one  outside  the  State.  The 
State  society,  with  perfect  deliberation,  and  with  its  eyes 
open,  resigned  from  the  American  Medical  Association,! 
because  it  believed  that  the  consultation  rules  of  that  body 
were  both  morally  and  politically  wrong,  and  that  further 
acquiescence  in  them  would  be  to  perpetuate  the  evils  that 
had  already  accrued  from  their  observance. 

The  medical  press  of  the  country,  in  dealing  with  the 

*  As  many  are  apparently  unfamiliar  with  the  proper  limits  of  de- 
bate, and  witli  tlie  restrictions  as  to  language  that  custom  lias  tlirown 
urouiul  it,  I  will  quote  from  a  recognized  authority :  "  Another  rule  in 
epeaking  is,  tliat  no  member  ia  at  liberty  to  digress  from  the  matter  of 
the  question,  to  fall  upon  the  person  of  another,  and  to  speak  rtviling, 
nipping,  or  unmannerly  words  of  or  to  him.  The  nature  or  conse- 
quences of  a  measure  may  be  reprobated  in  strong  terms,  but  to  arraign 
the  motives  of  those  who  advocate  it  is  a  personality,  and  against  or- 
der."— "Cushing's  Manual,"  Rule  211. 

f  The  seveiance  of  this  ccmnection  was  exactly  similar  in  principle 
to  that  which  occurs  when  a  member,  for  reasons  that  seem  satisfactory 
to  him,  se»ers  his  connection  from  a  medical  society  by  resignation. 
It  is  neither  an  act  of  secession,  nor  an  act  of  rebellion,  terms  which 
have  been  used  in  this  ccuinfction  by  those  who  sliould  have  known 
iM'ltcr. 


action  of  the  State  society,  with  few  exceptions,  failed  to 
discuss  the  question  on  its  merits.  Few,  if  any,  sought  to 
ascertain  the  real  motives  and  reasons  which  rendered  the 
change  necessary  or  desirable  ;  few  even  discussed  the  effect 
that  the  change  would  have  on  the  affairs  of  the  profession 
in  this  State.  Few  appeared  to  recognize  the  fact  that  it 
was  the  duty  of  the  State  society  to  watch  over  and  protect 
the  interests  of  the  profession  rather  than  to  leave  them  to 
the  tender  mercies  of  the  American  Medical  Association. 

On  the  contrar}',  the  majority  of  the  press  assumed  to 
view  the  subject  in  a  light  which  reflected  most  seriously 
on  the  intelligence  or  honesty  of  the  profession  in  this 
State.  One  of  the  most  prominent  charges,  and  one  which, 
after  it  had  been  first  enunciated,  passed  current  as  truth 
from  one  journal  to  another,  was  the  statement,  wholly  un- 
verifiable  by  facts,  that  this  movement  had  been  initiated 
and  engineered  solely  by  specialists  from  sordid  motives.* 
The  large  vote  (fifty-two  to  eighteen)  by  which  the  original 
change  was  made  indicates  either  that  the  great  majority 
of  the  profession  in  this  State  are  specialists,  or  else  that  a 
very  considerable  number  of  general  practitioners  were  of 
but  one  mind  in  this  matter. 

It  may  be  asked  why  the  State  society  did  not  first 
apply  to  the  American  Medical  Association  before  taking 
this  action  on  its  own  account.  To  which  we  may  reply 
that,  in  the  first  place,  it  did  not  desire  to  carry  a  domestic 
affair  into  the  counsels  of  that  body,  to  inflict  its  own  views 
on  the  profession  of  other  States,  to  make  any  attempt  to 
proselyte  in  ground  that  was  as  yet  unprepared,  or  to 
meddle  with  the  affairs  of  those  beyond  its  jurisdiction. 
Secondly,  it  knew  the  history  of  the  American  Medical  Asso- 
ciation too  well  to  expect  for  a  moment  that  it  would  listen 
to  any  propositions  looking  toward  the  liberalization  of  the 
[)rofession.  Almost  from  the  beginning  of  the  history  of 
that  association,  its  practical  management  and  the  dictation 
of  its  policy  have  been  in  the  hands  of  one  man — one  who  is 
commonly  spoken  of  as  the  "  Father  of  the  Association," 
and  who,  so  long  as  he  retains  his  power,  will  continue  to 
use  it,  as  he  has  used  it  in  the  past,  as  an  obstacle  to  the 
scientific  and  political  advancement  of  the  profession  and 
the  welfare  of  the  people.  For  evidence  on  this  point,  we 
need  but  to  cite  the  latest  ethical  ordinance  adopted  bj-  that 
body — one  which  clearly  showed  the  animus  of  the  controll- 
ing clement  of  the  association,  and  exhibited  its  ever-readi- 
iiess  to  meddle  with  the  domestic  affairs  of  the  individual 
States.     We  refer  to  the  action  that  was  recently  taken  in 


*  All  of  the  New  York  specialists  who  had  anything  whatever  to  do 
with  the  matter,  or  voted  on  the  question,  were  members  of  the  New 
York  Academy  of  Medicine,  which  was  under  the  governance  of  the 
American  code.  The  action  of  the  State  society  in  no  wise  aft'ected  the 
ethical  status  of  that  body,  which  ia  competent  to  adopt  any  by-laws 
that  it  chooses,  or  any  code  of  ethics  that  it  desires.  These  members  of 
the  State  society,  therefore,  who  Toled  for  the  change  simply  gave  free- 
dom to  those  who  were  not  members  of  the  Academy  without  releasing 
themselves  in  .my  manner  from  the  Academy's  code ;  nor  have  they, 
during  the  past  eighteen  months,  made  any  effort,  or  org.inized  any 
movement,  to  change  the  ethical  status  of  the  Academy.  It  will  be 
seen,  therefore,  that  the  specialists  were  not  governed  by  the  sordid 
motives  that  have  been  ascribed  to  them.  They,  less  than  any  one 
lis?,  have  been  affected  by  the  change. 
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reference  to  tlie  University  of  Michigan.  We  regret  that  in 
Dr.  Flint's  recent  articles  on  the  code  this  ordinance  escaped 
notice,  as  it  appears  to  us  to  be  utterly  indefensible  from 
whatever  standpoint  it  may  be  regarded. 

At  home,  the  action  of  the  State  society  was  discussed 
more  temperately.  The  two  most  important  medical  jour- 
nals of  this  city  approved  the  change,  while  one  or  two 
others  of  minor  influence  were  opposed.  The  profession  of 
the  State  as  a  whole  gave  the  matter  but  limited  considera- 
tion, but  as  a  rule  a  favorable  one  ;  the  old  code  was  pretty 
generally  regarded  as  dead,  and  the  recent  action  was  sim- 
ply the  interment  of  its  remains.  A  few  months  later  Dr. 
E.  R.  Squibb  circulated  throughout  the  profession  of  the 
State,  in  his  personal  organ,  "  The  Ephemeris,"  a  protest 
and  an  argument  against  the  change.  This  action  was  the 
first  incitement  to  dissension  and  trouble  in  the  State,  and 
we  can  not  but  regard  it  as  ill-judged  and  in  bad  taste.  Dr. 
Squibb  is  not  a  practitioner  of  medicine,  and  has  not  for 
many  years  been  placed  in  a  position  that  would  enable  him 
to  have  a  practical  knowledge  of  the  questions  at  issue  ;  and 
even  if  he  had,  he  should  have  left  the  discussion  to  those 
whom  it  immediately  concerns.  As  a  recognized  member 
of  the  profession,  however,  he  had  a  perfect  right,  of  course, 
to  discuss  the  matter;  but  it  would  have  been  better,  we 
think,  if  he  had  done  so  in  one  of  the  public  medical  jour- 
nals, in  which  his  views  and  opinions  might  have  received 
reply.  As  it  was,  he  of  necessity  had  the  entire  argument 
to  himself,  and  was  enabled  to  give  his  personal  views  the 
widest  distribution  that  he  chose. 

A  journal  in  a  neighboring  city,  with  even  less  motive, 
endeavored  to  excite  dissension  among  the  members  of  the 
county  societies  in  this  State,  and  it  incited  them  to  sedi- 
tious action,  urging  them  not  to  accept  the  edict  of  the 
State  society,  but  to  adhere  to  the  American  code,  appar- 
ently unaware  that  such  action  by  the  county  societies 
would  be  absolutely  null  and  void.* 

Our  Southern  friends  also,  with  great  unanimity,  cen- 
sured the  profession  of  the  State,  and  even  suggested  that 
the  malcontents  form  a  new  State  society,  forgetting  the  old 
rule  in  physics  that  two  bodies  can  not  occupy  the  same 
space  at  the  same  time.  The  distance  which  separated  them 
from  us  and  the  different  conditions  which  surrounded 
them  are  sufficient  reasons  for  a  misapprehension  on  their 
part  of  the  propriety  and  necessity  of  our  action.  We 
think,  however,  that  they  might  have  been  a  little  more 
charitable  in  the  expression  of  their  views.  They  frankly 
charged  us  with  desiring  to  affiliate  with  the  lowest  quacks 


*  Any  by-law  or  code  of  ethics  that  the  county  societies  may  see 
fit  to  formally  adopt  ia  opposition  to  the  edict  of  the  State  society  is 
absolutely  without  force,  and  contrary  to  the  statutes  of  the  State.  It 
is  not  binding  on  the  members,  nor  can  it  be  enforced.  The  statutes 
of  1813  and  1866  give  legal  force  to  such  by-laws  only  as  receive  the 
sanction  of  the  State  society  ;  any  others  that  may  be  adopted  are  of 
less  value  than  the  paper  on  which  they  are  written  or  printed.  The 
county  societies  may  therefore,  if  they  choose,  cling  to  or  adopt  the 
American  or  any  other  code  (not  approved  by  the  State  society)  for 
purely  ornamental  purposes.  They  may  be  assured,  however,  that 
such  a  code  can  not  be  of  any  other  use  to  them,  except,  perhaps,  to 
beguile  the  American  Medical  Association  into  admitting  them  to 
representation. 


and  charlatans,  just  as  in  the  old  antebellum  days  they 
charged  every  abolitionist  and  opponent  of  slavery  with  the 
desire  to  marry  his  daughter  to  a  "  nigger."  Long  accus- 
tomed as  they  were  to  the  idea  that  slavery  of  the  body  was 
right  and  proper,  it  may  take  them  some  years  before  they 
understand  why  it  is  that  we  in  the  North  are  unwilling  to 
longer  accept  the  slavery  of  the  mind  of  which  the  old 
code  represented  the  bonds. 

Shortly  after  the  meeting  of  the  State  society  in  1882, 
an  attempt  was  made  to  bring  up  the  matter  of  the  code  in 
the  New  York  Academy  of  Medicine.  Notice  was  given 
that  the  action  of  the  delegates  from  the  Academy  who  had 
voted  for  the  new  code  would  be  submitted  to  the  Acade- 
my for  its  approval  or  the  reverse.  This  was  done  by  the 
friends  of  the  old  code  who  hoped  to  secure  an  expression 
of  opinion  adverse  to  the  action  of  its  delegates.  At  the 
meeting  of  the  society  at  which  the  question  was  to  be  con- 
sidered. Dr.  Austin  Flint,  Sr.,  first  claimed  the  floor,  and,  in 
a  few  brief  but  eloquent  words,  urged  that  the  question  be 
not  brought  up  in  that  body,  and  moved  that  all  action  on 
it  be  indefinitely  postponed,  on  the  ground  that  the  scientific 
interests  of  the  association  were  too  important  to  be  haz- 
arded by  the  introduction  of  medico-political  questions  of 
this  character.  This  action  was  regarded  by  the  opponents 
of  the  old  code  as  almost  a  pledge  that  the  question  would 
not  be  raised  again.  They  preferred  to  abide  by  rules  and 
by-laws  which  were  distasteful  to  them,  and  to  gauge  their 
conduct  in  accordance  with  ordinances  regarded  as  oppres- 
sive rather  than  to  risk  the  future  harmony  and  welfare  of 
the  Academy.  During  the  succeeding  months  the  advo- 
cates of  the  State  code  rested  on  their  oars,  but  the  sup- 
porters of  the  American  code  were  busily  engaged  in  manu- 
facturing opinion  throughout  the  country  adverse  to  the 
action  of  the  State  society.  The  most  active  agencies  in 
this  direction  were  the  "  Medical  News  "  and  the  "  Ephem- 
eris," both  of  which  endeavored  to  incite  sedition  in  the 
county  societies,  urging  them  to  repudiate  the  action  of  the ' 
State  society,  and  to  instruct  their  delegates  to  vote  for  the 
repeal  of  the  State  code.* 


*  The  propriety  of  instructing  delegates  under  circumstances  such 
as  these  is  open  to  question.  It  is  not  for  a  moment  denied  that  the 
societies  have  the  right  to  instruct  if  they  so  desire,  but  the  wisdom  ot 
such  a  course  is  not  equally  apparent.  Almost  universal  experience 
has  shown  that  instructions  are  rarely  given,  except  when  a  majority 
sees  fit,  through  sheer  force  of  numbers,  to  deny  to  the  minority,  no 
matter  how  strong  it  may  be,  any  opportunity  or  share  of  representa- 
tion. It  is  an  expedient  rarely  adopted  except  when  the  majority  fear 
that  their  cause  is  one  that  will  not  stand  open  discussion,  and  that 
their  delegates  can  not  be  otherwise  dragooned  into  its  support.  One 
of  the  most  notable  instances  of  this  that  occurs  to  us  is  a  resolution 
that  was  adopted  by  the  Philadelphia  County  Medical  Society,  April 
23,  1879.  About  that  time  an  almost  universal  cry  had  gone  up  to 
Congress  to  remove  the  oppressive  duty  from  quinine.  The  medical 
profession  were  as  a  unit  in  the  matter,  except  alone  in  Philadelphia. 
That  city  had  for  many  years  possessed  the  monopoly  of  the  manufac- 
ture of  this  alkaloid,  and  feared  that  a  removal  of  the  aptly-called 
"blood-money  tax"  would  injure  its  interests  in  this  respect.  From 
the  swamps  of  the  gulf-bordering  States  to  those  whose  rivers  flowed 
into  the  northern  lakes  there  came  a  universal,  heart-felt  appeal  for  the 
removal  of  this  onerous  burden.  Despite  this  fact,  the  physicians  of 
Philadelphia,  as  represented  in  their  county  society,  adopted  the  fol- 
lowing: 
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Thirty  or  more  of  the  county  societies  followed  this  ad- 
vice, and  instructed  their  delegates  to  vote  for  the  repeal  of 
the  State  code.  The  societies  that  took  this  action  were 
only  those  entitled  to  a  limited  number  of  delegates,  and 
the  aggregate  vote  thus  obtained  hardly  counterbalanced  the 
votes  of  two  or  three  of  the  more  populous  counties.  In 
none  of  the  larger  counties  was  this  action  taken.  It  is  true 
that  Kings  County,  entitled  to  twelve  delegates,  did  at  one 
meeting  instruct  its  delegates,  under  the  urging  of  Dr. 
Squibb,  to  vote  for  the  repeal  of  the  State  code,  but  this 
action  was  rescinded  at  a  subsequent  meeting  of  the  society. 

In  New  York  County,  it  being  the  year  for  the  election 
of  delegates,  upward  of  forty  nominations  were  made  at  the 
September  meeting.  Of  these  candidates  I  do  not  recollect 
the  names  of  more  than  two  or  three  who  belonged  to  the 
old  code  party.  From  the  forty  nominees,  twenty-four  (the 
number  prescribed  by  law)  were  to  be  selected.  At  the 
election  in  October,  the  entire  number  elected  were  men 
opposed  to  the  old  code.  This  was  not  in  consequence  of 
any  special  electioneering,  as  from  the  code  standpoint  it 
mattered  little  which  of  the  forty  (with  two  or  three  excep- 
tions) were  elected.  Those  elected  owed  their  election  to 
the  fact  that  they  were  suitable  persons  for  the  position,  and 
were  sufficiently  popular.  One  or  two  of  the  unsuccessful 
candidates  were  men  equally  suitable  and  personally  popu- 
lar, but  their  pronounced  position  in  favor  of  the  old  code 
being  known,  they  polled  a  very  small  vote. 

After  this,  very  little  thought  or  attention  was  given  to 
the  code  in  this  city,  much  less,  in  fact,  than  in  other  parts 
of  the  country,  our  neighbors  appearing  to  be  really  more 
solicitous  about  our  welfare  than  we  were  ourselves.  Ethical 
matters  slumbered,  and  it  was  not  until  the  stated  meeting 
of  the  county  society  in  January,  1883,  that  the  question 
was  again  opened.  At  this  meeting,  Dr.  L.  A.  Sayre  moved 
that  the  delegates  of  the  society  be  instructed  to  vote  for 
the  repeal  of  the  State  code.  After  discussion,  this  motion 
was  lost.  Not  satisfied  with  this  expression  of  opinion  on 
the  part  of  the  society,  the  old  code  advocates  procured  the 
calling  of  a  special  meeting  for  the  announced  purpose  of 
obtaining  a  vote  on  the  question.  At  this  meeting  the 
question  of  instructing  the  delegates  was  again  raised,  and  a 
motion  to  that  effect  was  lost  by  a  vote  of  60  yeas  to  147 
nays,  the  question  having  been  discussed  by  Drs.  Flint, 
Barker,  Garrish,  and  others. 

This  brings  us  to  the  eve  of  the  meeting  of  the  State 
society  in  February,  1883.  The  history  of  that  meeting 
and  subsequent  events  will  be  considered  in  our  next. 


Provision  kok  the  Destructjon  of  Unwdolksome  Foon. — The 
Board  of  Health  of  New  York  City  has  recently  adopted  such  amend- 
ments to  its  sanitary  eode  as  to  increase  the  authority  of  its  officials  to 
enforce  the  destruction  of  unwholesome  food  and  adulterated  milk 
wherever  thfy  may  b«  found  in  the  city. 

"Resolved,  That  the  delegation  of  this  society  to  the  American 
Medieal  Association  be  and  is  hereby  instructed  to  use  its  best  offoris 
to  obtain  the  passage  of  a  resolution  requesting  the  Congre-os  of  the 
United  States  to  make  no  change  in  the  law  regulating  the  duty  on  this 
Taluablc  alkaloid  or  its  salts." 

These  same  pliysicians  now  demiiud  that  wc  shall  pattern  our  mor- 
als and  ethics  alter  theirs. 
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NEW  TORK. 

In  attempting  to  follow  the  discussion  of  the  code  ques- 
tion, I  have  been  embarrassed  at  times  to  keep  clearly  in 
view  the  practical  issues  involved.  False  premises  have 
been  so  plausibly  associated  with  maxims  universally  ac- 
cepted as  to  elude  ordinary  vigilance,  while  premises  sound 
in  themselves  have,  by  faulty  process  of  reasoning,  given 
the  appearance  of  validity  to  weak  conclusions. 

Without  attempting  to  discuss  all  the  points  raised  on 
either  side,  I  will  briefly  give  what  seem  to  be  controlling 
facts  in  the  case,  with  glimpses  of  considerations  which 
have  influenced  the  judgment  of  some  in  favor  of  uphold- 
ing the  national  code  until  modified  or  abolished  by  the 
body  in  which  it  originated. 

Until  the  abolition  of  this  code  by  our  State  society,  it 
was  the  recognized  standard  of  medical  ethics  throughout 
the  entire  country.  It  was  adopted  by  the  American  Medi- 
cal Association  in  1847  as  a  common  bond  of  organic 
union,  and  whatever  its  defects  may  be  in  the  opinions  of 
some,  and  however  far  it  may  be  departed  from  in  the  prac- 
tice of  individuals,  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  moral 
principles  it  inculcates  and  the  spirit  that  animates  it  as 
a  whole  are  calculated  to  elevate  the  tone  of  professional 
conduct,  and  establish  at  least  tolerable  conditions  of  fel- 
lowship for  medical  practitioners  in  all  the  States  of  our 
Union.  The  American  Medical  Association  has  raised  the 
profession  in  our  country  from  a  heterogeneous  mass  of  dis- 
cordant elements  into  an  organized  body  of  intelligent 
men,  recognizing  paramount  obligation  to  one  central  au- 
thority. The  medical  profession,  in  virtue  of  its  peculiar  re- 
lations to  society,  naturally  commands  attention  to  its  rec- 
ommendations to  legislative  bodies.  Any  recommendation 
is  likely  to  meet  with  favor  in  proportion  to  the  unanim- 
ity with  which  it  is  urged  by  the  profession  at  large.  In 
order  to  secure  such  unanimity  we  are  obliged  to  give 
up  local  preferences  to  a  certain  extent,  and  to  meet  our 
professional  brethren  of  other  States  on  such  common 
ground  as  we  can  find.  This  common  ground  must,  of 
course,  be  the  sentiment  of  the  majority.  At  such  meet- 
ings we  are  at  liberty  to  advocate  any  action  we  may  please, 
relying  on  the  force  of  argument  to  convince  those  who 
may  not  be  of  our  opinion.  The  effect  of  this  method 
is  perhaps  slower  than  some  may  desire  in  a  given  case, 
but,  if  the  action  proposed  is  in  itself  desirable,  the  ad- 
vantage of  increased  force  and  momentum  will  compen- 
sate for  loss  in  rapidity,  while,  on  the  other  hand,  if  we 
break  up  into  separate  and  rival  camps,  wc  become  more 
exposed  to  unfriendly  attacks,  and  waste  in  bitter  internal 
feuds  the  energy  that  might  be  more  usefully  spent  in 
advancing  common  objects.  The  American  Medical  As- 
sociation, composed  of  practitioners  from  all  parts  of  the 
country,  is  more  likely  to  judge  wisely  in  matters  affecting 
our  relations  to  each  other  and  to  the  public  than  State  or 
county  societies.  Its  annual  meetings  attract  wider  and 
more  respectful  attention  both  at  home  and  abroad.  The 
work  of  its  sections  is  creditable,  and  yearly  increasing  in 
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interest  and  value.  Its  proceedings  are  conducted  with  a 
dignity  suited  to  the  noble  objects  of  its  deliberations,  and 
marked  by  an  ability  fairly  representative  of  the  broad  con- 
stituency for  which  it  speaks.  It  is  a  purely  voluntary  as- 
sociation, and,  so  far,  has  not  felt  the  need  of  any  chartered 
rights  or  privileges.  It  assumes  no  authority  over  its 
members,  except  such  authority  as  springs  directly  from 
the  liberty  of  American  citizens  to  associate  together  for 
lawful  purposes,  and  prescribe  the  qualifications  of  their 
fellowship.  Such  as  it  is,  its  official  utterances  have  now 
justly  acquired  a  moral  power  and  importance  attaching 
to  the  utterances  of  no  other  organization  of  medical  men 
in  our  country. 

Now,  it  is  an  admitted  principle,  underlying  all  asso- 
ciations for  whatever  purpose,  that  each  associate  shall 
abide  by  the  constitution  and  by-laws  of  the  organized 
body.  This  principle,  indeed,  is  essential  to  the  very  ex- 
istence of  the  organization,  for  it  is  obvious  that,  if  any 
associate  may  at  pleasure  alter  or  abolish  such  provisions 
of  the  constitution  and  by-laws  as  seem  objectionable,  there 
can  be  no  common  bond  of  union.  When,  therefore, 
our  State  society,  without  bringing  the  subject  up  in  our 
National  Association,  or  making  any  effort  to  change  its 
code  in  the  constitutional  way,  simply  abolished  it  of 
its  own  volition,  it  was  equivalent  to  withdrawal  from  the 
National  Association.  This  action  seems  grossly  discourte- 
ous to  the  American  Medical  Association,  and  a  flagrant 
violation  of  sound  principles  of  representative  government 
and  of  general  ethics.  As  a  self-respecting  body,  the  Na- 
tional Association  could  not  consistently  admit  delegates 
from  our  State  society  after  the  action  of  the  latter  abolish- 
ing one  of  its  by-laws.  Strange  as  it  may  appear,  some  of 
the  most  conspicuous  advocates  of  the  action  taken  by  our 
State  society  contend  that  we  need  no  written  code  at  all 
to  define  the  courtesies  of  professional  intercourse. 

It  may  be  admitted  as  a  conceivable  proposition,  that  a 
difference  of  opinion  might  arise  between  the  American 
Medical  Association  on  the  one  hand  and  the  profession  of 
a  single  State  on  the  other  hand,  involving  questions  of 
principle  of  such  magnitude  as  to  warrant  the  latter  in  in- 
flexible adherence  to  their  views,  even  at  the  expense  of 
surrendering  the  advantages  of  larger  association.  In 
that  case,  however,  it  would  seem  reasonable  to  expect  that 
the  disaffected  State  should  exhaust  constitutional  means 
of  remedy  before  resorting  to  the  extreme  measure  of 
secession.  We  would  also  expect  to  find  the  profession 
of  the  seceding  State  practically  united  on  the  merits  of 
the  question,  and  agreed  on  the  policy  of  maintaining 
their  view  at  all  hazards.  All  of  these  conditions  are 
wanting  in  the  actual  case.  The  national  code  has  been  in 
operation  for  thirty-five  years,  and  it  can  not  be  success- 
fully argued  that  its  abolition  is  a  matter  of  such  urgent  im- 
portance as  to  warrant  us  in  a  total  disregard  for  the  opin- 
ions of  our  professional  brethren  in  other  States.  It  is  well 
known,  also,  that  the  profession  of  our  own  State  arc  far 
from  united  as  to  the  wisdom  of  the  changes  proposed, 
while  many  who  feel  indifferent  about  the  changes  deem 
it  unwise  to  adopt  them  in  face  of  the  earnest  opposi- 
tion of  a  large  number,  if  not  a  decided  majority,  of  the 


profession  in  our  State.  However  much  we  may  prefer  the 
State  code  to  the  national  code,  or  no  code  to  either,  it 
seems  far  more  desirable  that  we  should  have  one  code 
throughout  the  country,  instead  of  forty ;  and  one  county 
society,  and  one  State  society,  and  one  national  society,  in- 
stead of  two  rival  societies  in  county.  State,  and  nation. 
The  latter  condition  is  the  logical  tendency  of  the  principle 
of  action  introduced  by  the  advocates  of  the  new  code  in 
our  State  society,  and  this  seems  enough  to  condemn  their 
action,  whatever  may  be  thought  of  the  merits  of  the  dif- 
ferent codes. 

The  national  code  was  abolished  by  our  State  society  at 
its  annual  meeting  in  February,  1882,  by  a  vote  of  fifty-two 
to  eighteen.  It  would  appear,  therefore,  that  this  impor- 
tant question  was  decided,  and  the  whole  profession  of  our 
State  committed  to  an  attitude  of  hostility  to  the  medical 
profession  of  the  United  States,  by  a  voting  body  of  seventy 
men.  This  action  is  now  defended  by  some  who  partici- 
pated in  it,  on  the  ground  of  regularity.  They  say  that  the 
subject  of  code  revision  had  been  regularly  introduced  and 
referred  to  a  committee  ;  that  the  meager  representation  on 
the  occasion  was  due  to  the  apathy  of  the  profession ;  that 
they  supposed,  and  had  a  right  to, suppose,  this  apathy  a 
sign  that  the  profession  would  readily  acquiesce  in  the 
policy  so  regularly  inaugurated  and  carried  through.  They 
profess  to  be  much  surprised  at  the.  earnest  opposition  and 
warm  discussion  now  going  on  in  local  societies  throughout 
the  State.  All  this,  so  far  as  true,  may  relieve  them  of  the 
just  odium  that  would  attach  to  the  conduct  of  men  who, 
acting  in  a  trust  capacity  as  representatives  of  important 
interests,  should  take  advantage  of  the  confidence  reposed 
in  them  to  intentionally  misrepresent  the  sentiments  and 
wishes  of  the  body  for  whom  they  were  acting.  Now,  how- 
ever, it  is  evident  that  they  were  mistaken  in  so  interpreting 
the  apathy  of  the  profession,  and  it  would  seem  that  the 
same  sentiment  of  honor  which  leads  them  to  repudiate  any 
intention  of  wrong-doing  should  impel  them  not  to  insist 
on  perpetuating  the  wrong,  but  to  join  those  who  are  en- 
deavoring to  undo  their  work,  so  as  to  leave  the  question 
to  be  decided  on  its  merits,  as  a  new  question,  now  for  the 
first  time  being  discussed  with  an  interest  adequate  to  its 
importance.  Such,  however,  is  not  their  attitude  at  present. 
The  effect  of  this  apparent  inconsistency  is  unfortunate, 
because  introducing  suspicion  of  motives  and  confusion  of 
issues  into  a  controversy  which  might  otherwise  be  free 
from  both. 

The  American  Medical  Association  embraces  in  its 
scheme  of  organization  the  great  bulk  of  the  profession  in 
the  United  States.  It  aims  to  elevate  the  standard  of  medi- 
cal education,  to  promote  uniformity  of  law  regulating  the 
practice  of  medicine  and  the  dispensing  of  drugs  in  our  vari- 
ous States,  to  afford  favorable  opportunity  for  comparison 
of  experience,  for  discussion  of  scientific  contributions,  and 
for  ascertaining  and  expressing  the  sentiment  of  the  pro- 
fession on  matters  of  public  interest  affecting  the  health  of 
the  whole  or  any  large  section  of  the  country.  Whether 
we  shall  maintain  this  association,  or  act  in  a  way  calcu- 
lated to  break  down  its  organization,  seems  to  some  a  more 
important  question   than  whether  one  code  is  intrinsically 
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preferable  to  another.  To  others,  the  latter  question  seems 
the  more  important. 

The  two  sets  of  arguments  obviously  involve  difEerent 
sets  of  facts,  and  reach  independent  conclusions.  Both 
questions,  however,  were  opened  at  once  by  the  recent 
action  of  our  State  society,  and  there  is  reason  to  believe 
that  some  worthy  members  of  our  faculty  now  find  them- 
selves in  a  false  position,  through  incautiously  weighing 
arguments  not  really  antagonistic  in  opposite  scales  of  the 
balance. 

The  idea  has  been  advanced  that,  our  State  Legislature 
having  recognized  certain  practitioners  as  legally  qualified, 
we  are  in  some  way  bound  to  permit  consultations  with 
them,  and  to  modify  our  articles  of  association  accordingly. 
This  argument  proceeds  from  the  mistaken  assumption  that 
the  Legislature  intended  to  limit  the  right  we  have,  in  com- 
mon with  all  other  voluntary  associations,  to  prescribe  the 
terms  of  our  fellowship.  This  right  springs  directly  from 
that  fundamental  liberty  which  it  is  the  pride  of  our  insti- 
tutions to  secure.  In  exercising  it,  we  violate  neither  the 
spirit  nor  the  letter  of  the  law.  Not  only  is  the  assumption 
of  the  argument  mistaken,  but,  even  if  correct,  the  ground 
taken  would  be  equally  untenable ;  for,  if  the  Legislature  of 
our  State  should,  in  any  unguarded  moment,  seriously  at- 
tempt to  limit  the  freedom  of  a  voluntary  association  to 
prescribe  its  conditions  of  membership,  their  action  would 
be  unconstitutional,  and  we  should  find  ourselves  in  pres- 
ence of  an  issue  in  comparison  with  which  our  code  ques- 
tion would  sink  into  insignificance.  How  men  presump- 
tively free  from  intellectual  cataract  or  moral  strabismus 
can  elaborate  this  argument  and  persistently  repeat  it,  as 
if  themselves  convinced,  I  leave  for  those  to  explain  who 
make  special  study  of  nervous  phenomena. 

The  principal  argument  urged  against  the  national  code 
is  that  it  is  illiberal  and  arbitrary  in  the  matter  of  con- 
sultations, unduly  curtailing  individual  liberty,  and  not  suf- 
ficiently regarding  the  interests  of  the  sick.  The  advocates 
of  State  codes  and  of  no  code  ring  the  changes  on  this 
theme  with  infinite  variations. 

"  Let  us  have  freedom.  Our  fathers  died  for  liberty. 
Away  with  old  fogies,  the  fossil  representatives  of  past  ideas 
and  generations,  too  long  lingering  in  our  midst,  to  retard 
the  progress  of  our  ago  with  their  antiquated  notions  of 
ethics,  hundreds,  nay,  thousands  of  years  behind  the  times ! 
What  do  we  want  of  ethics,  anyway ;  we,  the  apostles  of 
liberty  and  special  champions  of  humanity  in  the  midst  of 
a  bigoted  and  narrow-minded  profession?  Are  we  not  hon- 
orable men  and  gentlemen  ?  See  what  weighty  characters 
we  bear,  and  how  we  shine  in  the  effulgent  rays  of  noble 
distinction.  History  sliows  that  persecution  is  profitable  to 
the  persecuted.  We  have  the  courage  of  our  convictions, 
and  are  willing,  even  anxious,  to  wear  the  martyr's  crown. 
And  who  are  you  who  oppose  us  ?  You  may  have  some 
physiologists  among  you,  it  is  true,  but  what  has  physiology 
to  do  with  practice  ?  If  you  wish  to  enlarge  the  visual 
angle  of  your  mind's  eye,  and  develop  your  center  of  eth- 
ical sensibility,  give  exclusive  attention  to  diseases  of  the 
eye,  or  ear,  or  skin,  or  female  genital  organs.  Go  to  now, 
ye  men  of  little  weight,  and  make  yourselves  like  uuto  us ; 


so  shall  ye  be  magnified  in  the  sight  of  all  the  people,  and 
your  mouths  shall  be  filled  with  fat  things,  yea,  and  your 
cheeks  also  shall  in  no  wise  be  diminished. 

Of  course,  I  do  not  mean  to  say  that  all  this  is  taken 
literally  from  the  speeches  or  writings  of  those  who  defend 
the  action  of  our  State  society,  but  that  many  of  their  argu- 
ments do  seem  to  lean  for  support  on  the  Jingo  ideas  con- 
veyed in  the  foregoing  words.  There  ha.s  been  a  great  deal 
of  beautiful  talk  addressed  to  the  public,  in  order  to  create 
the  impression  that  a  battle  is  waging  among  the  doctors, 
in  which  the  friends  of  liberty  and  progress  and  every- 
thing that  is  lovely  are  on  one  side,  and  that  the  enemies 
of  these  excellent  ideas  are  on  the  other  side. 

^Ve  know  well  enough  that  this  is  not  the  case,  and  that 
there  is  no  question  of  ciril  liberty  involved  at  all.  The 
adherents  of  the  national  code,  if  they  find  themselves  a 
majority  in  our  State  and  disjtrict  associations,  propose  to 
take  possession  of  these  organizations  and  control  their 
policy.  Should  they  succeed,  those  who  wish  freer  consul 
tations  than  may  be  allowed,  or  who  consider  the  restric- 
tions of  the  association  in  other  respects  too  irksome  to  be 
borne,  will  be  at  perfect  liberty  to  form  such  other  associa- 
tions as  they  please  for  mutual  support  and  propaganda  of 
their  ethical  views.  Should  the  adherents  of  the  national 
code  find  themselves  in  the  minority,  they  will  have  the 
same  liberty  to  form  other  associations,  restricting  their 
membership  to  such  as  are  willing  to  unite  on  the  terms 
proposed.  Any  bitterness  of  feeling  and  any  injury  to  com- 
mon interests  that  may  result  will  be  justly  attributed  to  the 
peremptory  action  of  those  who,  not  content  with  their  own 
secession  from  the  main  body  of  the  profession  in  the 
United  States,  virtually  insist  that  those  who  do  not  agree 
with  them  shall  also  sever  their  connection. 

In  the  matter  of  consultations,  it  may  be  a  fair  question 
whether  the  attitude  of  the  regular  profession  may  not  now 
be  judiciously  altered  ;  but  many  of  the  arguments  advanced 
in  favor  of  the  alterations  proposed  do  not  seem  conclusive, 
and  are  founded  on  a  misapprehension  of  what  the  atti- 
tude really  is.  Members  of  the  regular  profession  hold 
themselves  ever  ready  to  relieve  the  suffering  public,  with- 
out any  limitation  in  the  choice  of  remedies  or  the  mode 
of  their  administration,  except  the  limitations  imposed  by 
an  enlightened  judgment  and  regard  for  the  interests  of 
the  sick.  Having  investigated  the  complicated  mechan- 
ism of  the  body,  its  various  physiological  and  morbid 
conditions,  and  the  means  of  relieving  its  maladies,  they 
are  strongly  obligated  to  lead  and  not  to  follow  public 
opinion  in  matters  medical.  Recognizing  the  responsibility 
of  this  leadership,  and  realizing,  as  the  general  public  can 
not,  the  immense  injury  done  to  society  by  professors  of 
the  healing  art  whose  pretensions  are  unscientific,  and  often 
fraudulent,  the  regular  profession  says  to  the  public  :  "  Our 
doors  are  always  open.  W^e  welcome  gladly  all  educated 
physicians  into  our  midst,  stipulating  only  the  observance 
of  such  rules  i»s  may  from  time  to  time  be  adopted  in  order 
to  secure  the  scientific  standing  and  honorable  character  of 
the  profession  at  large.  We  require  subscription  to  no 
therapeutical  dogma,  because  we  can  find  no  sound  dogma 
of  such  general  application  as  to  make  it  a  safe  guide  in 
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treating  the  various  diseases  and  injuries  to  whicli  we  are 
called.  We  consider  freedom  from  any  such  dogma  essen- 
tial, in  order  to  secure  the  best  results  at  the  bedside  of  our 
patients.  There  is  no  good  reason  why  any  competent  phy- 
sician should  remain  outside  of  our  ranks.  If  he  does  so, 
we  do  not  care  to  meet  him  in  consultation,  for  we  are  sure 
to  disagree  in  our  views,  either  of  treatment  or  of  the  prin- 
ciples which  ought  to  govern  the  conduct  of  honorable  men, 
and  disagreement  at  the  bedside  is  unpleasant  for  all  con- 
cerned, and,  what  is  of  more  importance,  dangerous  to  the 
patient." 

If  this  is  the  real  attitude  of  the  profession,  it  may  not  be 
absolutely  the  wisest  possible,  but  certainly  does  not  deserve 
the  harsh  censure  that  has  been  so  freely  indulged  in  of  late. 

It  is  said  that  the  code  ought  to  be  abolished  because  it 
has  failed  to  accomplish  its  objects.  In  proof  of  this  fail- 
ure, we  are  pointed,  on  the  one  hand,  to  its  infraction  by 
those  who  are  bound  to  observe  it,  and  on  the  other  to  the 
continued  existence,  if  not  actual  increase,  of  quackery. 
But  infractions  of  the  law  and  the  continued  existence  of 
the  evils  sought  to  be  remedied  by  it  do  not  prove  that  the 
law  ought  to  be  abolished.  Nor  is  it  satisfactorily  estab- 
lished that  there  is  any  more  quackery  at  present  than  there 
has  ever  been.  It  is  admitted  that  practitioners  for  whom 
special  indulgence  is  now  solicited  have  virtually  abandoned 
their  peculiar  tenets,  so  that  there  is  nothing  to  prevent 
their  joining  the  regular  profession,  except  the  desire  to 
reap  pecuniary  profit  from  erroneous  notions,  disseminated 
among  the  people,  and  still  encouraged,  though  at  heart  de- 
spised, by  themselves.  I  can  not  see  how  a  normal  moral 
sense  can  recognize  these  people  as  worthy  of  special  ap- 
probation, or  the  fellowship  of  honorable  men. 

Quackery  has  flourished  in  all  ages,  and  will  continue  to 
flourish  so  long  as  it  is  profitable.  Medicine  is  only  one 
field  in  the  large  domain  of  its  enterprise.  It  adapts  itself 
to  all  fashions  and  to  all  ranks  and  conditions  of  men.  For 
the  poor,  and  the  ignorant,  and  the  feeble  intelligence,  it  has 
its  faith  cures,  and  clairvoyants,  and  seventh  sons  of  seventh 
sons.  For  the  rich,  and  educated,  and  superior  intelligence, 
it  takes  a  more  reputable  garb,  borrows  the  language  of 
science,  assumes  a  Greek  title,  repeats  a  sonorous  Latin 
formula,  and  talks  learnedly  of  mysterious  potencies  and 
dynaniizljl  dilutions.  These  are  the  fashions  of  to-day. 
The  form  may  change,  but  the  thing  itself  remains  the  same, 
it  flourishes  on  the  ignorance  and  credulity  of  the  public, 
and  the  richness  of  the  soil  was  lately  demonstrated,  in  a 
manner  mortifying  to  the  vanity  of  our  age,  in  the  Wigirins 
incident.  Here  was  a  veritable  quack,  if  there  ever  was  one, 
who  succeeded,  by  sheer  impudence,  in  foisting  himself  on 
the  attention  of  the  public.  He  pretended  to  be  able  to 
predict  a  terrible  storm  and  immense  tidal-wave  by  astro- 
logical calculations  on  the  conjunction  of  planets.  His  pre- 
vious predictions  had  signally  failed  to  be  verified,  and  vet, 
in  spite  of  all  this,  many  thousands  of  people  had  faith  in 
his  prophetic  power,  and  regulated  their  movements  accord- 
ingly. The  effect  was  not  confined  to  the  ignorant ;  it  in- 
cluded many  of  cultivated  intelligence.  The  interest  was  so 
great  that  our  leading  metropolitan  journals  gave  up  several 
columns  daily  to  the  subject.    Of  course,  there  was  no  truth 


whatever  in  his  pretensions,  but  this  seemed  to  make  no 
difl^erence.  And  yet  we  boast  of  our  high  civilization  and 
wide  diffusion  of  knowledge,  with  our  steam-engine,  and 
telegraph,  and  printing-press,  and  public  school.  An  able 
writer  in  one  of  our  newspapers,  pointing  the  moral  of  this 
humiliating  tale,  remarks  that  "  the  amount  of  impression 
made  by  Wiggins's  prediction  on  the  public  mind  is,  like 
spiritualism,  a  striking  illustration  of  the  small  extent  to 
which  the  masses  are  still  influenced  by  what  is  called  the 
scientific  spirit." 

Surely,  in  the  light  of  such  an  incident  as  this,  we  may 
well  cease  to  wonder  when  we  hear  of  the  marvelous  cures 
wrought  by  charlatans  of  all  kinds,  and  listen  to  the  testi- 
mony of  eye-witnesses  who  scoff  at  our  incredulity.  This 
state  of  things  is  due  to  the  infirmity  of  our  nature  and  to 
the  imperfection  of  our  knowledge,  and  will  last  until  the 
principles  of  evidence  are  far  more  generally  understood  and 
appreciated  than  they  are  at  present.  Whatever  the  cause  of 
the  phenomenon  may  be,  we  must  recognize  the  existence 
of  a  large  class  in  the  community  to  whom  the  awe-struck 
attitude  of  mind  is  congenial,  if  not  habitual,  and  who  are 
predisposed  to  contemplate  with  peculiar  delight  whatever 
is  mysterious  and  marvelous.  This  class  constitutes  the  El- 
dorado of  quackery,  whose  rich  mines,  far  from  being  ex- 
hausted to-day,  are  constantly  alluring  unscrupulous  men 
into  regions  of  questionable  enterprise.  Centuries  of  evolu- 
tion have  failed  to  eradicate  the  evil  from  society,  and  as 
physicians  we  must  deal  with  it  as  a  permanent  factor.  Is 
it  best  for  the  honor  and  character  of  our  profession  to 
abolish  all  moral  considerations  in  formulating  our  tests  of 
fellowship  ?  Is  it  best  for  the  interest  of  the  public,  to  break 
down  the  barriers  which,  in  spite  of  exceptions,  do,  to  a 
certain  extent,  separate  us  from  the  horde  of  adventurers  on 
the  borders  of  medicine  ?  Is  it  the  dictate  of  humanity 
that  the  medical  profession  should  deliberately  encourage 
what  it  believes  to  be  bad  for  the  health  of  the  community, 
and  officially  wink  at  errors  and  superstitions  which,  in  all 
ages   of  the  world,  have  impeded  its  progress  ? 

As  practicing  physicians,  we  are  drawn  in  one  direction 
by  our  scientific  relations  and  nobler  impulses,  and  in  an 
opposite  direction  by  the  baser  claims  of  business  expe- 
diency. "  Temptation  hath  a  music  for  all  ears."  Let  us 
be  careful  not  to  imbue  ourselves  too  deeply  with  ideas 
current  in  the  commercial  atmosphere  that  surrounds  us. 
Let  us  uphold  the  banner  of  science,  truth,  and  honesty. 
Let  us  leave  therapeutical  dogmas  to  our  unworthy  rivals, 
recognizing  but  one  school  of  medicine — the  acknowledged 
progressive  school  of  rational  medicine.  Let  us  devote  our- 
selves to  the  noble  art  of  healing,  receiving  from  the  hands 
of  science  such  ripened  fruit  as  she  may  pluck  from  the  tree 
of  knowledge,  and  giving  this  to  our  patients,  as  the  best 
that  we  can  give  them,  so  long  as  the  tree  of  life  shall  re- 
main inaccessible  to  human  approach. 


Htpkbtropht  of  the  Breasts. — At  the  last  meeting  of  the  Society 
de  Chirurgie,  M.  Despres  presented  the  portrait,  painted  by  Horace 
Vernet,  of  a  patient  operated  upon  by  M.  Manec  for  hypertrophy  of 
both  breasts — the  one  weighing  sixteen  French  pounds,  and  the  other 
fifteen.  The  young  girl  who  was  the  subject  of  the  case  afterward 
married  and^had  four  children. — Med.  Times  and  Gazette. 
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CONCEENING  MEDICAL  ETHICS. 

By  F.  a.  BDRRALL,  M.  D. 

"  Let  us  hare  peace." 

If  the  wLsest  men  always  gave  us  the  best  advice,  to 
them  might  be  referred  the  settlement  of  all  doubtful  ques- 
tions; but  experience  teaches  us  that  the  choicest  sugges- 
tions sometimes  come  from  the  simplest  and  most  unex- 
pected source.  Even  a  stray  bit  of  paper  blown  into  our 
path  by  accident  may  contain  the  very  item  of  information 
for  which  we  had  in  vain  ransacked  the  most  promising  au- 
thorities. So,  it  seems  to  me,  any  physician  of  the  throng 
may,  without  explanation  or  apology,  give  publicity  to  his 
own  views  on  this  subject  of  medical  ethics  which  has  for 
several  months  occupied  so  much  attention  in  medical  cir- 
cles. 

The  regular  profession  is  at  present  divided  into  those 
who  favor  "the  old  code,  the  new  code,  no  code,  and  an 
amended  old  code."  Under  these  heads  may  be  arranged 
the  different  shades  of  opinion  which  are  connected  with 
an  agitation  as  general  as  any  which  has  stirred  the  minds 
of  physicians  for  years.  It  is  very  important  that  the  ques- 
tion should  reach  an  amicable  solution,  since  men  equally 
prominent  and  conscientious  are  arrayed  on  either  side,  and 
the  opinions  are  held  so  decidedly  that  there  is  danger  of 
another  division  in  the  profession.  It  is  almost  to  utter  a 
truism  to  assert  that  union  is  an  clement  of  strength  both 
within  the  profession  and  in  its  relations  to  the  public. 
Physicians  are  supposed  by  the  public  to  be  always  differ- 
ing from  each  other  in  matters  of  opinion,  and  a  variance  so 
great  as  that  which  now  concerns  the  question  of  medical 
ethics  would  be  regarded  as  only  in  keeping  with  the  tra- 
ditional discordance.  Such  a  jarring  undoubtedly  lessens 
the  respect  in  which  physicians  are  held  by  the  community, 
and  the  varied  phases  of  the  contest  furnish  choice  newspa- 
per items,  whore  they  are  ranged  with  confessions  from  the 
scaffold  and  tlie  exploits  of  the  ring. 

It  is  also  desirable  that  a  friendly  settlement  should  be 
reached,  since  the  number  of  those  who  are  dissatisfied  with 
the  existing  condition  of  medical  ethics  is  very  large. 
There  is  a  feeling  that  the  present  regulations  do  not  rep- 
resent the  necessities  of  the  times,  and  it  docs  not  seem 
just  to  suppose  that  the  discontent  rests  only  upon  a  pecu- 
niary basis.  Many  believe  that  under  the  code  the  virtuous 
are  disciplined  and  have  virtue  for  their  reward,  while  the 
unscrupulous  flourish  unscathed.  If  only  a  small  number 
of  j)hysicians  were  in  the  opposition,  and  these  comparative- 
ly unknown,  a  large  majority  might  demoralize  or  crush 
them.  Perhaps  this  might  be  done  even  under  the  present 
circumstances.  This,  however,  is  doubtful,  since  the  dis- 
contented represent  the  good  qualities  of  the  profession  as 
well  as  their  opponents ;  certainly  among  them  are  many 
who  have  always  been  esteemed  and  honored  for  their  iu- 
telleclual  and  social  qualities.  It  is  an  opposition  which 
should,  if  possible,  be  reconciled,  and  its  strength  saved  for 
our  general  welfare. 

Thus  far  there  has  been  a  contest  in  which  old  methods, 
sometimes  reminding  one  of  a  political  struggle,  have  not 


been  wanting.  It  is  said  that  when  men  begin  to  differ  in 
opinion  they  soon  commence  to  call  each  other  names.  A 
moment's  reflection  will  recall  many  epithets  which  have 
thus  originated  in  the  dissensions  of  the  past.  History  is 
full  of  them,  and  collected  together  they  would  stock  a  vo- 
cabulary. So  in  the  present  instance  we  hear  of  "  old  "  and 
"new  codists,"  "old"  (not  new)  "  fogies,"  "the  enemy," 
"  quacks,"  and  "  trickery,"  as  well  a.s  other  terms.  Such 
appellations  do  not  imply  that  those  who  use  them  have  lost 
all  respect  and  esteem  for  their  opponents,  but  they  rather 
resemble  the  sparks  which  fly  up  from  the  furnace  and  in- 
dicate the  intensity  of  feeling  below. 

One  side  summons  its  followers  to  be  present  at  a  meet- 
ing for  the  purpose  of  throwing  an  overwhelming  vote  in 
favor  of  some  particular  measure,  and,  when  a  similar  course 
is  pursued  by  the  opposite  side,  the  first  are  loud  in  their 
censure,  and  characterize  the  proceedings  as  worthy  of  a 
primary  election.  Even  the  force  of  law  is  suggested  as  a 
method  of  convincing  those  who  are  reluctant  in  the  adop- 
tion of  new  measures.  Thus  the  combat  deepens,  and  all 
the  time  a  settlement  of  the  question  is  endangered  by  an 
ever  widening  breach.  Physicians  are  men  accustomed  to 
a  training  which  cultivates  self-control  and  judgment,  and  it 
would  seem  as  if  some  satisfactory  basis  of  agreement  might 
be  attained  from  a  calm  consideration  of  what  was  best  tor 
the  interests  of  the  profession  and  the  public,  and  what  the 
times  demanded.  Such  a  conclusion  would  be  more  lasting 
and  beneficial  than  any  which  could  be  secured  by  manipu- 
lation or  machinery. 

If  we  consider  the  old  code  of  ethics,  it  stands  before 
us  as  a  historical  document  which  has  been  a  kind  of  rally- 
ing point  for  many  years.  It  reflects  the  pure  and  lofty 
sentiments  of  its  authors,  perpetuates  the  fraternal  relations 
of  the  medical  [)rofession,  cultivates  an  esprit  de  corps,  and 
breathes  that  philanthropic  spirit  without  which  medicine 
can  not  hold  the  high  position  to  which,  when  worthily  fol- 
lowed, it  is  eminently  entitled.  It  can  not  be  denied  that 
its  phraseology  is  antiquated;  but  through  its  quaint  sen- 
tences appears  that  spirit  of  honor  and  integrity  which 
medical  men  have  always  been  taught  to  cherish  and  re- 
spect. 

In  so  far  as  the  old  code  refers  to  the  duties  of  physi- 
cians to  patients,  and  patients  to  physicians,  thi^  historical 
document  would  still  have  remained  unchallengftdi  but 
there  are  two  or  three  clauses  which  have  elicited  discis- 
sion, and  chiefly  that  whicli  refers  to  consultations.  Here 
is  the  par;igrajili : 

"Art.    IV. —  Of  the  Duties  of  Physicians    in    Regard  to 
Consultations. 

"Section-  1.  A  regular  medical  education  furnishes  the 
only  presumptive  evidence  of  professional  abilities  and  ac- 
quirements, and  ought  to  be  the  only  acknowledged  right 
of  an  individual  to  the  exercise  and  honors  of  his  profes.sion. 
Nevertheless,  as  in  consultations  the  good  of  the  patient  is 
the  sole  object  in  view,  and  this  is  often  dependent  on  per- 
sonal confidence,  no  intelligent  regular  practitioner,  who 
has  a  license  to  practice  from  some  medical  board  of  known 
and  acknowledged  respectability,  recognized  by  this  asso- 
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elation,  and  who  is  in  good  moral  and  professional  stand- 
ing in  the  place  in  which  he  resides,  should  be  fastidiously- 
excluded  from  fellowship,  or  his  aid  refused  in  consultation, 
when  it  is  requested  by  the  patient.  But  no  one  can  he  con- 
sidered  as  a  regular  jiractitioner  or  a  Jit  associate  in  consul- 
tation whose  practice  is  based  on  an  exclusive  dogma,  to 
the  rejection  of  the  accumulated  experience  of  the  profes- 
sion and  of  the  aids  actually  furnished  by  anatomy,  physi- 
ology, pathology,  and  organic  chemistry." 

In  the  new  code  it  is  stated  that  "  members  of  the  Medi- 
cal Society  of  the  State  of  New  York,  and  of  the  medical 
societies  in  affiliation  therewith,  may  meet  in  consultation 
legally  qualified  practitioners  of  medicine.  Emergencies 
may  occur  in  which  all  restrictions  should,  in  the  judgment 
of  the  practitioner,  yield  to  the  demands  of  humanity," 

The  difference  between  the  regulations  of  the  new  code 
and  those  of  the  old  code  in  this  matter  is,  that  while  in 
the  one  case  the  regular  physician  is  allowed  to  meet  any 
legally  qualified  practitioner,  in  the  other  case,  if  the  physi- 
cian in  attendance  belongs  to  the  class  of  irregular  prac- 
titioners, a  regular  physician  may  not  meet  him  in  consul- 
tation. 

By  the  words  of  the  old  code,  "in  consultations  the 
good  of  the  patient  is  the  sole  object  in  view."  But  as  a 
patient  might,  from  loyalty  to  his  attending  physician — who, 
although  of  irregular  proclivities,  was  a  friend,  or  had,  per- 
haps, aided  him  in  previous  illnesses — be  unwilling  to  set 
him  aside,  or,  in  fact,  unable,  from  domestic  or  other  reasons, 
to  do  so,  he  would  be  obliged  to  forego  the  desired  opinion. 
Thus  the  path  to  the  bedside  would  be  obstructed,  and  the 
statement  which  claims  that  "  the  good  of  the  patient  is  the 
sole  object  in  view  "  is  not  entirely  correct.  It  would,  I 
think,  be  more  in  accordance  with  facts  to  say  that,  regular 
physicians  being  in  attendance,  the  good  of  the  patient  is 
the  chief  object  in  view. 

-  There  is  also  another  clause  in  the  old  code  which 
seems  somewhat  inconsistent,  and  this  states  that  it  is  de- 
rogatory to  professional  character  for  a  physician  to  hold  a 
patent  for  any  surgical  instrument,  which  it  ranks  with  a 
secret  nostrum.  To  class  the  result  of  an  original  effort  of 
the  brain,  in  which  are  involved  important  scientific  princi- 
ples and  which  reflects  credit  upon  an  original  and  inventive 
mind,  with  some,  perhaps,  useless  mixture  of  inert  fluids  or 
harmful  compound  which  may  even  produce  deleterious 
effects  when  ignorantly  used,  seems  unjust  and  illogical. 
The  construction  of  such  instruments  is  no  secret,  nor  do 
they  in  any  way  partake  of  the  nature  of  a  nostrum.  Books 
are  written,  and  sometimes  it  may  almost  be  said  that  the 
name  of  the  author  is  the  only  original  sentence  which  they 
contain.  These  are  copyrighted  or  patented,  and  the  author 
receives  his  royalty  on  the  sale.  Where  is  the  distinction 
which  can  be  made  to  favor  a  book  without  originality,  as 
against  some  useful  mechanical  appliance  which  combines 
the  most  scientific  principles,  and  which  would  aid  physi- 
cians vastly  in  their  care  of  the  sick?  The  spirit  which 
prompted  this  clause  seems  eminently  worthy  of  its  origina- 
tors. It  was  intended  that  no  restrictions  should  be  placed 
upon  any  means  which  might  benefit  the  community. 
Practically,  however,  things  were  brought  together  which 


are  essentially  different,  and,  as  it  were,  have  been  disposed 
of  in  one  lot. 

These  two  clauses,  with  the  exception  of  one  other, 
which  refers  to  methods  sometimes  resorted  to  for  the  pur- 
pose of  obtaining  notoriety,  are  the  only  ones  concerning 
which  there  has  been  any  difference  of  opinion  among  the 
mass  of  physicians.  The  instructions  which  the  time-hon- 
ored document  gives  are  those  of  a  sound  vade  mecum,  and 
might  be  occasionally  consulted  by  all  of  us  with  benefit,  as 
indicating  the  lofty  aims  of  professional  life. 

The  clause  referring  to  unusual  methods  of  obtaining 
notoriety  is  here  subjoined : 

"  It  is  derogatory  to  the  dignity  of  the  profession  to  re- 
sort to  public  advertisements,  or  private  cards,  or  handbills, 
inviting  the  attention  of  individuals  affected  with  particular 
diseases,  publicly  offering  advice  and  medicine  to  the  poor 
gratis,  or  promising  radical  cures;  or  to  publish  cases  and 
operations  in  the  daily  prints,  or  suffer  such  publications  to 
be  made ;  to  invite  laymen  to  be  present  at  operations,  to 
boast  of  cures  and  remedies,  to  adduce  certifi#ates  of  skill 
and  success,  or  to  perform  any  other  similar  acts.  These 
are  the  ordinary  practices  of  empirics,  and  are  highly  repre- 
hensible in  a  regular  physician." 

Against  such  gross  methods  of  obtaining  prominence 
the  general  sentiment  of  physicians  is  firmly  set.  vStill  it 
must  be  admitted  that  under  the  pressure  of  the  increased 
competition  of  the  present  day  the  deference  which  is  paid 
to  wealth,  and  the  observation  that  bare  notoriety  is  an  am- 
ple TTov  OTU)  for  the  display  of  professional  abilities,  the 
privileges  of  advertisement  are  strained  to  the  extreme 
limits  of  the  ethical  tether.  A  glance  at  current  medical 
literature  shows  a  latent  desire  that,  if  possible,  there  should 
be  an  equalization  of  rights  in  this  respect,  or,  to  use  a  com- 
mon phrase,  no  handicapping.  An  honored  authority  in 
ethics,  as  in  medicine,  thus  writes  of  this  section  of  the 
code : 

"  There  can  be  no  difference  of  opinion  in  the  minds  of 
worthy  physicians  as  to  the  acts  which  in  the  third  section 
of  this  article  are  specified  as  derogatory  to  the  dignity  of 
the  profession.  But  the  propriety  of  the  interdiction  of 
these  acts  by  the  code  is  not  always  appreciated  by  the 
public.  As  a  reason  for  their  being  interdicted  as  '  highly 
reprehensible  in  a  regular  physician,'  it  suffices  to  say  that 
they  are  'the  ordinary  practices  of  empirics.'  The  public 
should  understand  that  these  practices  are  criteria  of  irregu- 
lar or  unworthy  practitioners.  With  this  understanding,  if 
persons  consent  to  be  influenced  by  such  acts,  the  responsi- 
bility for  consequences  lies  with  themselves."  * 

Since,  then,  the  mass  of  the  old  code  is  acceptable  to  the 
larger  number  of  physicians,  why  do  we  need  a  new  code  ? 
This  document,  which  has  not  entered  the  medical  world 
without  considerable  artificial  assistance,  is,  so  far  as  the 
relative  importance  of  the  various  paragraphs  is  concerned, 
one  clause  surrounded  by  a  code.  The  kernel  section  of 
the  whole  instrument  is  that  which  permits  consultations 
with  any  "  legally  qualified  practitioner."  It  is  a  greater 
freedom  in  consultations  for  which  the  opposition  is  striv- 
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ing.  Since,  however,  it  is  admitted  that  the  new  code  does 
not  essentially  differ  from  the  old,  except  in  that  clause 
which  refers  to  consultation,  and  since  the  old  code  com- 
mends itself  in  the  main  to  the  vast  majority  of  the  profes- 
sion by  its  excellent  ethical  teachings,  the  introduction  of  a 
new  code  seems  superfluous. 

Is  any  code  necessary?  On  tlie  platform  of  no  code 
meet  the  extremes  of  professional  character.  They  meet, 
and  yet  the  separation  is  world-wide.  Some  of  the  most 
honorable  physicians  think  that  the  only  code  necessary  is 
that  which  usually  regulates  gentlemen  in  their  ordinary  in- 
tercourse with  each  other.  On  the  other  hand,  that  com- 
paratively small  band  of  practitioners  which  rides  with  a 
free  lance  to  seize  its  advantage  in  whatever  quarter  it  may 
present  itself  looks  with  aversion  upon  the  restraints  of  any 
code,  from  the  golden  rule  down  to  the  ordinary  barriers  of 
professional  courtesy.  The  ideal  code  would  presumably 
be  one  not  of  restraint,  but  rather  of  guidance — simply  a  set 
of  rules  by  which  the  conduct  of  physicians  toward  each 
other  in  the  delicate  relations  of  practice  might  be  indi- 
cated, and  which  could  be  used  for  reference  in  doubtful 
cases.  These  would  be  like  the  by-laws  of  a  society,  or 
those  rules  of  navigation  which  direct  the  sailing  of  vessels. 
At  present  there  are  two  uses  of  a  code — one  as  a  ready 
method  of  guidance  for  physicians,  another  as  a  check  upon 
men  who  are  disposed  to  take  unfair  advantage  of  their 
colleagues.  The  practice  of  medicine  differs  from  that  of 
other  callings,  since  it  combines  the  incongruous  principles 
of  sentiment  and  trade.  It  is  doing  work  for  money,  but 
that  for  which  remuneration  is  received  is  essentially  un- 
like the  objects  of  merchandise.  The  transaction  in  one 
case  refers  to  "  human  creatures'  lives,"  in  the  other  to  ma- 
terial substances  which  can  be  weighed  and  handled  and 
have  a  definite  value.  Sometimes  what  are  called  worthless 
lives  are  in  question,  but  even  here  that  life  is  held  by  the 
patient  as  of  more  value  than  any  other  possession.  If  the 
usual  laws  of  trade  held  in  medicine,  the  rich  would  receive 
the  benefit  of  treatment  to  the  disparagement  of  the  poor. 
As  it  is,  the  poor  are  often  better  cared  for  than  the  wealthy. 
By  urging  the  adoption  of  sanitary  laws  and  pointing  out 
the  causes  of  disease,  medical  men  arc,  as  it  were,  all  the 
time  interfering  with  the  increase  of  their  own  business  by 
preventing  sickness.  They  could  not  do  otherwise  and 
carry  out  the  principles  of  the  old  code.  With  such  labor 
comes  a  sense  of  responsibility  which  raises  the  work  above 
the  idea  of  so  much  money  for  so  much  time,  and  sur- 
rounds all  with  the  claims  of  duty  to  the  sick.  The  physi- 
cian may  be  discharging  duties  which  in  themselves  are 
allied  to  those  of  the  menial,  or  occupied  with  the  most  deli- 
cate and  sacred  trusts  connected  with  the  structure  of  soci- 
ety ;  in  either  case  the  high  nature  of  the  office  transfigures 
the  worker.  If  there  were  not  written  ethics  concerning 
men  who  are  engaged  in  such  pursuits,  they  would  develop 
from  the  very  nature  of  the  case ;  and,  if  this  be  so,  why 
should  not  such  regulations  have  the  dcfiniteness  of  a  writ- 
ten document  ? 

Is  there  no  method  for  arriving  at  a  solution  of  the 
present  misundcrstan<liiig?  A  large  number  of  physicians 
throughout  the  country  regard  the  old  code  with  feelings 


of  reverence.  Such  as  these  would  feel  greatly  opposed  to 
shelving  the  old  document  and  substituting  a  new  one.  At 
the  same  time,  many  of  them  would  not  be  averse  to  en- 
Jarging  the  liberties  of  physicians  in  consultation,  or,  at 
all  events,  of  giving  that  system  a  trial.  Many  believe  that 
regular  medicine  would  gain  ground  by  thus  coming  in  con- 
tact with  different  varieties  of  practice,  if  such  there  be. 
The  community  would  probably  learn  that  many  supposed 
grave  disorders  from  which  they  suffer  did  not  merit  the 
serious  names  applied  to  them,  and  that  the  curative  virtues 
attributed  to  the  dynamics  of  subdivided  atoms  were  the 
result  of  the  restorative  influences  of  unimpeded  natural 
laws.  Why,  then,  may  not  the  old  code  be  amended  ?  It 
would  be  a  concession  to  the  large  number  of  physicians 
who  believe — and  their  faith  is  not  in  all  inst:inces  influ- 
enced by  any  sordid  motive — that  in  the  interest  of  the 
sick  a  better  opportunity  should  be  given  for  greater  freedom 
in  consultation.  The  more  incompetent  the  attendant,  the 
more  does  the  patient  need  good  advice.  When  the  strength 
which  persecution  gives  to  any  new  movement  was  taken 
away,  and  the  search  in  scientific  medicine  was  unimpeded 
by  dissensions,  the  noble  traditions  of  the  old  code  would 
still  remain,  and  what  was  new  would  be  in  the  nature  of 
an  amendment,  as  amendments  are  made  to  constitutions 
or  by-laws.  Who  can  believe  that  those  who  advocate 
greater  freedom  in  consultations  are  all  animated  by  per- 
sonal considerations  ?  Men  surely  do  form  opinions  on 
ethical  matters  without  any  regard  to  the  result  which  their 
conclusions  may  have  upon  their  individual  interests,  and 
wliy  should  it  not  be  so  in  this  instance  ?  Medical  men  are 
certainly  inspired  by  a  different  sentiment  from  this,  or 
else  the  traditional  spirit  which  has  come  down  from  early 
ages,  and  which  still  (illustrates  itself  wherever  medical 
charity  exerts  its  beneficent  offices,  is  on  the  wane.  There 
seems  to  be  a  fair  ground  for  a  difference  of  opinion  con- 
cerning greater  freedom  in  consultations. 

The  method  of  settlement  is  somewhat  difficult,  since 
the  expression  of  a  majority  does  not  necessarily  change 
one's  opinion.  But  could  not  some  method  similar  to  the 
following  be  adopted  as  agreeable  to  all  1  In  case  a  patient 
or  the  friends  of  a  patient  who  is  under  the  care  of  an 
irregular  practitioner  desire  the  advice  of  a  regular  phy- 
sician, such  a  physician  may  meet  tlie  practitioner  in  attend- 
ance, whoever  the  attendant  may  be.  His  conduct  toward 
him  can  surely  Ibe  that  which  he  would  adopt  toward  any 
one  else  whom  he  might  meet  in  the  ordinary  relations  of 
life.  Ho  examines  the  patient,  gives  his  views  of  diagnosis 
and  treatment,  and  retires.  To  continue  in  attendance  with 
some  one  whose  ideas  of  medicine  were  entirely  different 
from  his  own  would  not  contribute  to  the  benefit  of  the 
patient.  Meetinc/  is  not  affiliation ;  it  is  the  sick  man  who 
needs  the  advice,  and,  if  he  receives  it,  then  it  mav  more 
properly  be  said  that  the  "  good  of  the  patient  is  the  sole 
object  in  view."  At  present  the  regular  physician  mav  not, 
consistently  with  the  code,  meet  the  irregular  practitioner. 
By  an  arrangement  like  that  indicated,  the  sick  man  could 
receive  whatever  benefit  might  arise  from  a  consultation  with- 
out a  too  onerous  formality.  It  might  happen  also  that  a 
patient  or  his  friends  would  wish  the  opinion  of  au  irregular 
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practitioner ;  here  the  attending  physician  could  use  his 
own  judgment  whether  to  meet  such  a  one  or  retire  from 
the  case.  The  circumstances  would  be  different,  since  he 
would  not  consider  that  the  good  of  the  patient  required 
any  such  opinions,  and,  under  ordinary  circumstances,  he 
would  probably  refuse  such  counsel,  or  retire  if  it  were  in- 
sisted upon. 

As  to  the  body  which  shall  decide  the  question  con- 
cerning greater  freedom  in  consultation,  it  seems  as  if  that 
decision  ought  to  come  from  the  American  Medical  Asso- 
ciation. That  organization  represents  the  profession  of  the 
whole  country  more  than  any  other.  It  has  already  given 
its  codes  for  professional  guidance,  and  it  seems  most  proper 
that  this  oflice  should  continue  to  devolve  upon  it.  In  the 
association  formed  to  uphold  the  old  code  of  ethics  there  is 
the  additional  clause  that  this  is  to  resist  any  change  which 
does  not  emanate  from  the  body  in  which  it  originated. 
This  indicates  that  movements  toward  such  a  change  have 
been  contemplated,  but  deprecates  any  revolutionary  or  se- 
cessionary  measures,  which  would  only  leave  the  ragged 
edges  of  division,  and  interfere  with  professional  harmony. 
There  are  some,  perhaps  many,  in  the  association  for  up- 
holding the  code  who  would  like  to  see  greater  freedom  in 
consultations,  but  who  wish  that  the  change  should  spring 
from  the  large  representative  body  of  the  American  Medi- 
cal Association.  Unless  this  change  does  come,  there  is 
danger  of  a  greater  alienation  than  now  exists,  and  strength 
will  be  given  to  an  opposition  which,  it  would  seem,  might 
be  reconciled  for  the  benefit  of  all. 

It  does  not  by  any  means  follow  that  those  who  defend 
existing  institutions  are  more  really  the  friends  of  such  in- 
stitutions than  those  who  criticise  or  oppose  them.  An 
error  is  no  less  an  error  because  it  has  received  the  approval 
of  centuries  than  one  which  is  just  fledged.  Thoughts  and 
principles  which  have  become  embodied  in  documents  as 
rules  for  action  should  be  tested  by  the  essential  laws  of 
truth  and  taste  and  common  sense,  and  rise  or  fall  in  pro- 
portion as  they  correspond  to  such  a  standard. 

So  it  seems  to  me  that  any  suggestion  concerning  a 
change  in  that  estimable  declaration  known  as  the  code  of 
medical  ethics  should  be  received  respectfully  and  consid- 
ered dispassionately.  We  must  be  ready  to  receive  changes, 
for  they  will  come,  and  the_/aj<  accompli  is  a  stronger  argu- 
ment than  any  document  or  rule.  When  I  entered  the  pro- 
fession, the  physician  who  used  electricity  as  a  healing 
agent  was  regarded  somewhat  suspiciously  as  of  quackish 
proclivities,  and  an  oculist  was,  as  Falstaff  has  it,  "  little 
better  than  one  of  the  wicked."  The  opinions  of  to-day 
show  how  high  the  tide  has  risen  since  then.  An  opinion 
is  no  better  and  no  worse  because  it  is  mossy  with  the  rev- 
erence of  accumulated  years.  There  is  a  conservatism 
which  never  learns  and  never  forgets,  and  there  is  also  a 
conservatism  which  does  not  yield  readily  to  new  opinions, 
but  which  tests  the  new-comers  by  essential  laws  of  truth 
and  right,  and  does  not  fear  lest  what  is  essentially  neces- 
sary and  true  will  always  maintain  its  own  vigorous  power. 


A  Quarantine  Station  has  been  established  at  Pensacola  by  the 
Surgeon-General  of  the  Marine-Hospital  Service. 


WHAT  IS  A  LICENSE  TO  PRACTICE  MEDI- 
CINE ? 

Bt  H.  R.  HOPKINS,  M.  D., 

BCjrrALO,  N.  T. 

The  proposition  has  been  stated  at  various  times,  by  dif- 
ferent writers  and  speakers,  that  the  medical  profession  of 
this  country  holds  a  different  relation  to  the  people  from 
that  maintained  by  the  profession  in  many  parts  of  the  old 
world  ;  that  this  difference  results  from  and  is  in  harmony 
with  our  theory  of  government  of  the  people,  by  the  peo- 
ple, for  the  people. 

The  writer,  in  the  course  of  some  remarks  upon  the 
question  of  ethics  at  the  recent  meeting  of  the  New  York 
State  Medical  Society,  in  referring  to  this  peculiar  attitude 
of  the  profession  to  the  State,  maintained  in  particular  that 
the  relation  of  the  State  Medical  Society  to  the  law  was 
such  as  of  necessity  to  seriously  influence  the  relations  of 
that  society  to  the  homoeopathic  profession. 

The  premises  of  this  conclusion  being,  1.  That  the  ne- 
cessities of  their  work  and  custom  have  made  consulting 
attendance  to  be  recognized  as  essential  to  or  included  in 
the  enjoyment  of  the  rights  and  privileges  of  physicians ; 
2.  That  the  New  York  societies.  State  and  county,  being 
corporations,  could  only  adopt  such  by-laws  and  regulations 
as  the  statutes  creating  them  authorized ;  3.  That  there  is 
the  greatest  possible  difference  in  by-law  making  power 
between  such  incorporated  societies  and  the  voluntary 
bodies,  such  as  the  American  Medical  Association  ;  4.  That 
it  is  unwise  for  the  State  Medical  Society  to  attempt  to 
defy,  oppose,  thwart,  go  contrary  to  or  inconsistent  with 
the  laws  of  the  State,  the  policy  and  theory  of  our  govern- 
ment, and  the  temper  and  feeling  of  our  times  ;  5.  That  a 
by-law  of  the  New  York  State  Medical  Society,  out  of 
which  can  be  spelled  the  excuse  for  withholding  consulting 
attendance  from  any  person  legally  qualified  to  practice 
medicine  in  this  State,  would  be  unauthorized,  illegal,  and 
void. 

Without  attempting  to  review  or  in  any  way  controvert 
the  foregoing  premises,  the  author  of  "  Medical  Ethics  and 
Etiquette  "  pronounces  the  conclusion  absurd,  and  proceeds 
to  mark  the  degree  of  absurdity  by  citing  the  imaginary 
picture  of  a  Christian  minister  being  obliged  to  exchange 
pulpits  with  and  at  the  instance  of  a  Mormon  elder,  for  the 
reason  that  in  the  eye  of  the  law,  in  this  country,  all  re- 
ligious denominations  have  equal  rights. 

The  writer  has  the  feeling  that  the  policy  of  one  party 
in  the  code  controversy  will  be  largely  based  upon  the  few 
allusions  found  in  the  fourth  and  last  articles  of  the  series 
above  referred  to,  and  for  this  reason  their  statements  should 
receive  careful  examination. 

Let  us  see  how  much,  if  any,  parallelism  exists  between 
the  illustration  cited  by  our  author  and  the  situation  he  was 
supposed  to  be  discussing. 

The  laws  of  our  land  do  not  recognize  any  religious  be- 
lief, but  simply  undertake  to  say  how  the  temporal  affairs 
of  religious  corporations  shall  be  managed.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  law  does  recognize  the  practice,  or  the  attempt  to 
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practice  medicine,  and  distinctly  confers  the  rights  of  such 
practice  upon  certain  individuals,  and  then  only  in  consid- 
eration of  the  fulfillment  of  certain  preliminary  conditions 
upon  the  part  of  the  candidates  for  such  rights.  Any  one 
so  minded  can  at  any  time  become  a  Christian  minister  or 
a  Mormon  elder ;  but  let  him  attempt  to  practice  medicine 
without  first  complying  with  the  preliminary  conditions,  and 
the  hand  of  the  law  is  at  once  laid  upon  him  in  heavy  pen- 
alty. 

Again,  the  Mormon  elder  may  teach  any  amount  of  per- 
nicious doctrine,  and  the  people  suffering  therefrom  have  no 
redress  ;  but  let  a  physician  give  bad  advice,  or  neglect  to 
take  due  and  proper  care  of  his  patients,  and  the  law  holds 
him  responsible  for  any  damages  occurring  therefrom.  In 
fact,  it  is  hard  to  conceive  of  two  classes  more  dissimilarly 
related  to  the  law  than  religious  teachers  and  physicians. 

Another  objection  to  the  illustration  is,  that  neither  the 
minister,  the  elder,  nor  their  respective  hearers  have  any  wish 
for  such  interchange  of  services,  while  there  is  not  a  day 
that  the  people  do  not  solicit  the  attendance  of  physicians 
in  consultation  with  homoeopaths,  and  can  never  be  made 
to  see  any  good  reason  why  such  consultation  should  be 
refused. 

I  submit  it  to  the  candid  men  of  our  profession,  that 
there  is  no  possible  disposition  which  can  be  made  of  this 
illustration  to  throw  light  upon  the  question  of  the  codes, 
and  that  in  its  use  its  author  has  left  the  domain  of  argu- 
ment and  instructive  writing,  and  is  appealing  to  the  class 
prejudices,  the  party  pride,  the  intolerance  of  a  profession 
which  frequently  remarks  its  own  liberality. 

It  may  be  said  in  reply  that  ridicule  is  ever  an  appropri- 
ate answer  to  absurdity,  but  where,  as  in  this  case,  the  .senti- 
ments were  first  announced  by  eminent  fathers  in  medicine, 
and  bear  the  unanimous  indorsements  of  the  American 
Medical  Association  and  the  New  York  State  Medical  So- 
ciety, wliere  the  same  principles  are  to  be  found  in  the  de- 
cisions of  the  highest  courts  of  the  land,  would  it  not  be  in 
better  form  to  show  cause  wh}'  such  sentiments  no  longer 
merit  serious  consideration  ? 

Again,  the  highest  professional  society  in  this  State,  the 
Medical  Society  of  the  State  of  New  York,  has  for  the  past 
two  years  been  under  the  control  and  direction  of  men 
holding  this  view  of  the  necessity  of  recognizing  the  rela- 
tions of  the  homoeopath  to  the  law.  Does  not  the  ignorance 
of  men  so  conspicuously  placed  merit  an  attempt  at  enlight- 
enment ? 

It  is  said  that  the  new  code  is  a  well-nigh  everlasting 
disgrace  to  the  profession.  In  view  of  such  great  danger 
to  all,  is  it  not  worth  while  to  reason  with  its  supporters,  to 
show  them  the  error  of  their  views  ?  In  case  the  position 
is  so  plainly  untenable,  it  would  require  much  less  space 
than  that  of  six  articles  and  a  conclusion  to  show,  step  by 
step,  that  untenability. 

To  be  sure,  it  is  not  always  easy  to  be  considerate  and 
patient  with  those  whose  views  oppose  our  own,  particularly 
when  the  new  view  carries  a  reflection  upon  the  wisdom  of 
a  long-established  doctrine  and  usage  ;  but  are  we  not  mem- 
bers of  the  same  profession  ?  are  we  not  still  eligible  to  con- 
sultation ?  do  we  not   give  the  grounds  for  our  views,  and 


can  we  not  agree  that  the  premises  upon  which  a  conclusion 
is  based  are  more  important  than  any  man's  conclusion  ? 

I  trust  the  author  of  the  articles  on  "  Medical  Ethics  and 
Etiquette  "  will  pardon  some  remarks,  offered  in  a  spirit  of 
inquiry,  upon  the  positions  advanced  by  him.  At  page  455 
("  Concluding  Remarks  ")  he  says  :  "  The  question,  there- 
fore, now  at  issue  in  the  State  of  New  York  is  simply  this  : 
Shall  consultations  with  homoeopathic  practitioners  be  per- 
mitted ?  ...  As  regards  the  legal  status  of  homoeopathic 
practitioners,  this  h;is  nothing  to  do  with  the  question.  It 
would  be  strange,  indeed,  if  a  State  Legislature  should 
undertake  to  regulate  the  professional  ethics  of  physicians. 
This  has  never  been  attempted,  and  it  probably  never  will 
be." 

One's  first  impulse  upon  reading  these  declarations  is  to 
adopt  the  method  of  its  author,  just  criticised,  and  to  gen- 
eralize ;  but,  instead  of  this,  I  will  try  and  set  forth  reasons 
why  the  assertions  here  given  are  not  competent  guides  in 
this  crisis. 

I  have  tried,  and  in  vain,  to  put  myself  in  the  place  of 
the  author  of  these  lines,  for  the  purpose  of  apprehending 
what  was  in  his  mind  when  he  wrote  that  the  Legislature 
never  had  undertaken,  and  never  would  undertake,  to  regu- 
late the  ethics  of  the  medical  profession  of  this  State. 

The  only  approach  to  a  theory  which  I  can  reach  is, 
that,  to  the  author,  medical  ethics  means  something  as 
delicate,  as  immaterial,  as  unsubstantial,  and  as  impracti- 
cable as  the  vagaries  of  the  fashions  of  the  ultra-polite. 
That  its  nearest  approach  to  practical  realization  might  be 
seen  in  the  rule  determining  the  order  in  which  the  mem- 
bers of  a  consultation  should  deliver  their  opinions,  or  the 
order  in  which,  with  several  present,  they  should  leave 
the  room.  Matters  of  this  moment  the  Legislature  prob- 
ably has  not  attempted,  and  will  not  attempt,  to  regulate. 

But  can  it  be  possible  the  author  means  what  he  says 
when  he  excludes  from  the  operation  and  control  of  the 
law  all  those  matters  embraced  by  the  code  of  ethics  he 
has  taken  so  much  space  to  explain  and  illustrate  ? 

In  case  this  is  his  meaning,  the  following  will  at  least 
cast  doubts  upon  its  validity  : 

The  code  of  ethics  exerts  its  influence  upon  the  medical 
profession  by  virtue  of  being  a  by-law  of  some  society  of 
which  the  individuals  are  members,  and  that  society  is 
not  the  American  Medical  Association,  not  even  a  State 
medical  society,  but  is  nmch  smaller  and  more  localized 
than  these,  and  in  this  State  is  the  county  medical  society. 
The  quotations  above  cited  make  the  most  remarkable  as- 
sertion that  the  Legislature  never  has  attempted,  and  proba- 
bly never  will  attempt,  to  regulate  the  by-laws  of  coonty 
medical  societies. 

Chapter  138,  laws  of  1806,  the  same  being  the  act  in- 
corporating State  and  county  medical  societies,  provides 
"  That  it  shall  and  may  be  lawful,  for  the  respective  socie- 
ties to  be  established  by  virtue  of  this  act,  to  make  such 
by-laws,  rules,  and  regulations,  relative  to  the  affairs,  con- 
cerns, and  property  of  said  societies,  relative  to  the  admis- 
sion and  the  expulsion  of  members,  relative  to  such  dona- 
tions or  contributions,  as  they  or  a  majority  of  the  mem- 
bers, at  their  ammal  meetings,  may  think  tit  and  proper. 
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"  Provided,  That  such  by-laws,  rules,  and  regulations,  made 
by  the  Society  of  the  State  of  New  York,  be  not  contrary 
to  nor  inconsistent  with  the  constitution  and  by-laws  of  this 
State  or  of  the  United  States,  and  that  the  by-laws,  rules, 
and  regulations  of  the  respective  counties  shall  not  be  re- 
pugnant to  the  by-laws,  rules,  and  regulations  of  the  Medical 
Society  of  the  State  of  New  York,  nor  contrary  to  nor  in- 
consistent with  the  constitution  and  laws  of  this  State  or 
of  the  United  States." 

This  attempt  on  the  part  of  the  Legislature  to  regulate 
the  by-laws,  rules,  and  regulations,  including  the  medical 
ethics  of  the  profession,  has  been  construed  by  the  courts 
at  various  times,  the  following  instances  having  fallen  under 
my  observation  : 

The  Medical  Society  of  the  County  of  Erie  adopted  a 
resolution  declaring  that  it  was  a  violation  of  medical  ethics 
to  undertake  to  do  a  certain  work  for  less  than  a  fixed  price. 
A  member,  one  Gray,  undertook  the  work  for  less  than  the 
sum  named,  and,  this  coming  to  the  notice  of  the  society,  he 
was  promptly  expelled  therefrom.  Litigation  followed,  the 
members  were  roundly  taxed  for  the  incident  expenses,  and 
in  the  end  had  the  pleasure  of  learning  this  lesson  from  the 
final  decision  of  the  courts,  which  can  be  seen  in  Barbour, 
vol.  xxiv,  page  570. 

The  Court  held :  "  A  by-law  must  not  be  at  variance 
with  the  general  law  of  the  land ;  it  must  be  reasonable, 
and  adapted  to  the  purposes  of  the  corporation.  The  regu- 
lation in  question  was  unauthorized.  It  was  unreason- 
able. It  was  against  public  policy  and  the  law.  The  dis- 
franchisement of  the  relator  was  unauthorized  and  illegal. 
It  follows  that  he  must  be  restored  or  recognized  as  a 
member  of  the  medical  society,  and  be  permitted,  without 
molestation,  to  enjoy  all  the  rights  and  privileges  of  a 
member." 

A  few  years  later  the  same  society  undertook  to  exclude 
one  Bartlett  for  an  alleged  violation  of  a  regulation  of  the 
society,  its  code  of  ethics — that  now  held  by  the  American 
Medical  Association.  After  another  long  and  expensive 
litigation,  the  society  again  learned,  in  the  most  positive 
manner,  that  the  law  could  construe  the  said  code,  and  that 
it  could,  would,  and  did  fix  the  limits  of  its  operations. 
This  pertinent  ruling  can  be  found  in  the  New  York  Re- 
ports, vol.  xxxii,  page  187. 

These  instances  occurred  in  my  own  county  society,  and 
bear  the  most  positive  testimony  to  the  fact  that  the  law 
recognizes,  and,  if  need  be,  regulates,  the  ethios  of  physi- 
cians. 

It  is  worthy  of  remark  that  in  both  of  these  cases  the 
dominant  feeling  in  the  society  was  quite  in  accord  with 
that  expressed  in  the  quotations  under  discussion,  and,  there- 
fore, perfectly  in  accord  with  most  of  the  declamation  which 
has  been  launched  at  the  supporters  of  our  present  code ; 
and  it  may  be  worth  remembering  that  the  process  of 
schooling  experienced  by  the  Erie  County  Society,  which 
seemed  necessary  to  the  unlearning  of  this  error,  was  at  once 
irritating,  humiliating,  and  expensive. 

The  writer  is  quite  positive  that,  in  case  the  profession 
at  large  were  to  pass  such  a  pupilage,  they  would  in  the  end 
easily   agree  that  it^would  have  been  by  far  both  mure 


creditable  and  more  satisfactory  to  have  discovered  and 
corrected  the  error  of  the  position,  even  if  that  error  had 
been  of  thirty-six  years'  standing. 

The  most  concise,  exhaustive,  and  pertinent  statement  of 
the  relations  of  the  individual  to  the  profession  of  medicine, 
the  relations  of  the  profession  to  the  people,  that  has  fallen 
under  my  eye  is  to  be  found  in  the  decision  of  Aiken  vs. 
The  State  Board  of  Health  of  Illinois.  This  case  was 
brought  to  test  the  constitutionality  of  the  Medical  Practice 
Act  of  that  State.  The  following  quotations  are  from  the 
decision  of  the  Circuit  Court  of  Cook  County,  which  decis- 
ion was  aflirmed  by  the  Court  of  Appeals  : 

"  What  is  a  license  to  practice  a  profession  ?  Is  it  a 
constitutional  privilege  ?  Is  it  a  property  ?  Is  it  a  con- 
tract ?  In  a  certain  sense,  it  is  true  that  every  man  has  a 
natural  right  to  follow  out  the  bent  of  his  inclination  and  be 
a  clergyman,  a  lawyer,  a  doctor,  a  scavenger,  a  peddler,  an 
auctioneer,  just  as  he  may  choose.  But  it  is  not  true  that  a 
man  can,  practice  any  of  these  professions  or  occupations  ex- 
cept he  does  it  upon  such  terms  as  the  law  imposes,  and  the 
law  can  impose  just  such  terms  upon  any  of  these  professions 
or  employments  as  the  legislators  in  their  discretion  deem 
most  for  the  interest  of  the  community.  If,  then,  a  man  has  a 
naturaV right  to  he  a  lawyer  or  a  doctor,  he  possesses  that 
right  subject  to  every  restriction  which  the  law  may  have  cre- 
ated before,  or  which  it  may  create  subsequent  to  his  entrance 
upon  the  given  profession.  In  no  sense  can  the  words  '■prop- 
erty '  and  '  contract '  be  applied  to  the  right  to  practice  medi- 
cine." 

By  virtue  of  this  right  to  impose  terms  and  restrictions 
upon  the  individual  members  of  the  profession,  the  people, 
through  their  representatives  in  the  Legislature,  undertake 
to  regulate  even  the  professional  ethics  of  physicians.  Not 
only  is  this  the  case,  but,  more  than  this,  the  Legislature 
expressly  declares  that  the  privileges  granted  the  profession 
to-day  may  be  forfeited  and  taken  away  to-morrow,  so  that 
one  can  in  truth  say  that  the  Legislature  regulates  the  pro- 
fessional ethics  of  physicians  from  day  to  day.  In  making 
this  assertion,  the  writer  has  in  mind  practical  ethics — eth- 
ical provisions  for  the  violation  of  which  a  physician  would 
be  liable  to  discipline,  rather  than  matters  of  fashion  or  eti- 
quette. 

The  writer  would  not  presume  to  come  before  the  pro- 
fession with  even  a  suggestion  upon  this  subject  were  it 
not  for  the  belief,  as  he  has  before  stated,  that  the  code 
controversy  exists  because  of  the  different  views  held  by 
medical  men  upon  the  nature  of  the  rights  of  physicians. 
When  we  can  have  some  approach  to  uniformity  of  belief 
as  to  "what  is  a  license  to  practice  medicine,"  we  shall  have 
made  quite  an  advance  toward  the  greatly  to  be  desired 
unanimity  of  feeling  upon  the  question  of  the  codes. 

There  would  seem  to  be  upon  the  part  of  many  of  our 
members  a  feeling  of  irritation  at  the  mention  of  the  rela- 
tion of  the  medical  profession  to  the  law,  and  a  desire  to 
repudiate  any  such  relation,  as  if  we  were  thereby  humili- 
ated. I  know  of  no  better  remedy  for  this  undue  sensitive- 
ness than  to  dwell  upon  the  grand  words  of  Bishop  Hooker, 
with  which  I  would  close : 

"  Of  Law  no  less  can  be  acknowledged  than  that  her  seat 
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is  the  bosom  of  God,  her  voice  the  harmony  of  the  world. 
All  things  in  heaven  and  earth  do  her  homage,  the  very 
least  as  feeling  her  care,  the  greatest  as  not  exempt  from  her 
power." 


^ook  |toti«s. 


A  Manual  of  Oistetrics.  By  A.  F.  A.  Kino,  M.  D.,  Professor 
of  Obstetrics  and  Diseases  of  Women  and  Childron  in  the 
Medical  Department  of  the  Columbian  University,  Washing- 
ton, D.  0.,  etc.  Philadeli>bia:  Henry  0.  Lea's  Son  &  Co., 
1882.     Pp.  xx-25  to  325,  inclusive. 

In  this  work,  which  comprehends  the  physiology  and  pa- 
thology of  pregnancy,  the  puerperal  diseases,  and  some  medico- 
legal matters  connected  with  the  function  of  child-bearing,  to- 
gether with  what  constitutes  practical  obstetrics  in  a  strict 
sense,  it  must  be  confessed  that  the  author  has  succeeded  in 
avoiding  in  great  measure  the  shortcomings  that  are  apt  to  creej) 
into  a  condensed  text-book.  While  not  professing  to  bo  more 
than  a  manual,  and  therefore  lacking  the  argumentative  element 
that  is  needed  to  impart  a  thorough  understanding  of  our  pres- 
ent knowledge  of  obstetrics,  the  book  presents  the  leading 
points  of  that  art  in  a  plain  and  intelligible  manner,  and,  so  far 
as  wo  have  observed,  with  accuracy.  It  ought,  therefore,  to 
take  a  prominent  place  among  the  works  that  are  used  for 
hasty  reference. 


The  Change  of  Life  in  Health  and  Disease.    A  Clinical  Trea- 
tise on  the  Diseases  of  the  Ganglionic  Nervous  System  inci- 
dental to  Women  at  the  Decline  of  Life.     By  Edward  John 
Tilt,   M.  D.,  Past  President  of  the  Obstetrical  Society  of 
London.    Fourth  edition.    Pliiladelphia  :  P.  Hlakiston,  Son 
&  Co.,  1882.     Pp.  184.     [Price,  paper,  V5c. ;  cloth,  $1.25.] 
In  the  dearth  of  literature  bearing  upon  the  physiology  and 
]>athology  of  the  menopause,  Dr.  Tilt's  work  is  of  considerable 
value  as  embodying  a  collection  of  odd  facts  and  deductions 
connected  with  those  subjects.     The  "change  of  life"  is  cer- 
tainly deserving  of  more  study  at  the  hands  of  the  profession 
than  it  has  received,  and  the  author  of  this  book  will  have  de- 
served well  if  it  succeeds  in  leading  to  such  a  study. 


Dysmenorrhma :  its  Patltoloyy  and  Treatment.  By  Hevwood 
Smith,  M.  A.,  M.  D.  Oxon.,  Physician  to  the  Ilospital  for 
Women  and  to  the  British  Lying-in  Ilospital,  etc.  London: 
J.  &  A.  Churchill,  1881.     Pp.  x-123. 

Dr.  Smith  considers  the  various  morbid  conditions  that  are 
supposed  to  give  rise  to  dysmenorrhcva,  comprising  affections  of 
the  ovary,  of  the  oviduct,  of  the  pelvic  pcritonasum  and  cellular 
tissue,  and  of  the  uterus,  together  with  certain  diathetic  con- 
ditions. This  is  undoubtedly  the  correct  way  to  study  dj'smen- 
orrhooa,  and  we  trust  that  it  will  some  time  lead  us  to  a  better 
knowledge  of  its  pathology  than  we  now  have. 

As  regards  treatment,  we  can  not  say  that  the  author  has 
put  forward  anything  specially  notowdrtby.  Rather  contrary 
to  the  general  tendency  of  opinion  at  tlie  present  day,  he  still 
regards  Sims's  operation  as  the  measure  best  calculated  to  bring 
about  a  cure  in  cases  of  congenital  anteflexion. 

He  thus  speaks  of  oophorectomy  for  ovarian  inflammatory 
dysmenorrhoea:  "  I  consider  the  cases  most  favorable  for  oper- 
.ation  those  in  which  there  is  severe  dy:^menorrhoea  undermining 
the  health  of  body  aud  mind,  .where  the  pain  is  duo  to  extreme 
congestion  of  the  ovaries,  aud  more  so  in  thoso  cases  where 


prolonged  congestion  or  inflammation  .  .  .  has  led  to  that  form 
of  disease  termed  cirrhosis,  when,  as  a  rule,  the  ovaries  are  non- 
adherent." 

Some  attention  is  devoted  to  vicarious  menstruation  and  to 
hysteria,  but  of  rather  a  fragmentary  sort.  Indeed,  all  through, 
the  book  lacks  thoroughness  in  matters  of  detail.  Nevertheless, 
it  strikes  us  as  a  contribution  of  considerable  value. 


Contributions  to  Practical  G-ijnacoloijtj.  By  S.  James  Donald- 
son, M.  D.,  Fellow  of  the  New  York  Medico-Chirurgical  So- 
ciety, etc.  New  York,  1882.  Pp.  134.  [From  J.  H.  Vail 
&Co.] 

Dk.  Donaldson's  brochure  deals  chiefly  with  uteriue  flex- 
ions and  with  dysmenorrhcea.  We  find  many  evidences  of  good 
sense  in  its  pages,  but  also  a  proneness  to  a  degree  of  confidence 
in  pessaries  that  we  can  not  share,  and  a  decided  fondness  for 
particular  instruments  of  the  author's  own  invention. 

BOOKS  AND  PAMPHLETS  RECEIVED. 

Deep  Breatliing  as  a  Means  of  Promoting  the  Art  of  Song, 
and  of  Curing  Weaknesses  and  Affections  of  the  Throat  and 
Lungs,  especially  Consumption.  By  Sophia  Marquise  A.  Cicco- 
lina.  Illustrated.  Translated  from  the  (Jerman  by  Edgar  S. 
Werner.     New  York  :  M.  L.  Ilolbrook  ife  Co.     Pp.  48. 

Lectures  on  Medical  Nursing,  delivered  in  the  Royal  In- 
firmary, Glasgow.  By  J.  Wallace  Anderson,  M.  D.,  Lecturer 
on  Medicine,  Royal  Infirmary  Medical  School,  etc.  Second 
edition.  New  York:  Macmillan  &  Co.,  1883.  Pp.  x-224. 
[Price,  $1.] 

La  Pellagra  a  Desio  (Provincia  di  Milano).  Notcrella  del 
Dottor  Vittorio  Cavagnis,  Medico  Condotto  Locale.  Milano  : 
FrateUi  Reehiedei,  1883.  [Reprint  from  the  '"Gazzetta  Medica 
Italiana-Lombardia."! 

Alcohol  as  a  Food,  a  Medicine,  a  Poison,  and  as  a  Luxury. 
By  George  C.  Pitzer,  M.  D.,  Professor  of  the  Theory  and  Prac- 
tice of  Medicine  in  the  American  Medical  College,  St.  Louis, 
etc.     St.  Louis,  1883.     Pp.  46  to  61,  inclusive.     [Price,  25c.] 

Inquiries  into  Human  Faculty  and  its  Development.  By 
Francis  Galton,  F.  R.  S.,  author  of  "Hereditary  Genius,"  etc. 
Now  York :  Macmillan  &  Co.,  1883.     Pp.  xii-387.     [Price,  |3.] 

Lectures  on  Cataract :  its  Causes,  Varieties,  and  Treatment. 
Being  Six  Lectures  delivered  at  the  Westminster  Hospital.  By 
George  Cowell,  F.  R.  C.  S.,  Senior  Surgeon  to  the  Westminster 
Uospit.al,  etc.  With  illustrations.  Lobdon:  Macmillan  &  Co., 
1883.     Pp.  xv-126.     [Price,  $1.50.] 

Report  on  the  Pharmaeopceias  of  all  Nations.  By  Dr.  James 
M.  Flint,  U.  S.  N.  Washington  :  Government  Printing  Otfice, 
1883.  Pp.  28.  [Extracted  from  the  Report  of  the  Surgeon- 
General  of  the  United  States  Navy  for  1882.] 

Cases  of  Mushroom  Poisoning.  By  James  D.  Trask,  M.  D., 
of  Astoria,  N.  Y.  [Reprint  from  the  "  American  Journal  of  the 
Medical  Sciences."] 

The  Microscope  and  its  Revelations.  By  William  B.  Car- 
penter, C.  B.,  M.  D.,  LL.  D.,  etc.  Sixth  edition,  illustrated  by 
twenty-six  plates  and  five  hundred  wood  engravings.  Volume 
II.  New  York:  AVilliam  Wood  it  Co.,  1883.  Pp.  iv-354. 
[Wood's  Library  of  Standard  Medical  Authors.] 

Hand-Book  for  Friendly  Visitors  among  the  Poor.  Com- 
piled and  arranged  by  the  Charity  Organization  Society  of  Uie 
City  of  New  York.  New  York :  G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons,  1883. 
Pp.  iv-88. 

The  Official  Correspondence  between  Surgeon-General  Will- 
iam  A.  Hammond,  U.  S.  A.,  and  the  Adjutant-General  of  the 
Army,  relative  to  the  Founding  of  the  Army  Medical  Museum, 
«to.    Hew  York;  D.  Appleton  4  Co.    Pp.  8. 
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THE   MEETING  AT   CLEVELAND. 

DnRiNO  the  early  years  of  its  activity  tlie  American  Medical 
Association,  although  small  In  numbers,  was  perhaps  more  traly 
representative  of  the  profession  at  its  best  than  it  has  been 
since  its  membership  has  swollen  to  the  proportions  that  its 
peculiar  mode  of  growth  could  not  fail  to  bring  about.  For 
this  reason,  probably,  and  because  membership  has  consequently 
been  coming  to  be  less  of  a  distinction  year  by  year,  its  annual 
meetings  have  progressively  been  viewed  with  greater  interest 
by  the  many,  while  the  select  few,  whose  peers  at  first  made 
up  the  organization,  have  felt  continually  more  and  more  con- 
scious that  whatever  part  they  might  take  in  the  proceedings 
would  be  inconspicuous  and  perfunctory,  and  that  attendance 
was  becoming  to  them  more  of  a  duty  and  less  of  a  pleasure. 

The  element  first  mentioned — the  rank  and  file  of  the  pro- 
fession— naturally  find  themselves  more  closely  drawn  to  the 
association  year  by  year,  for  the  chances  are  continually  mul- 
tiplying by  which  any  one  of  them  who  has  deserved  well  of 
his  fellows  may  find  himself  invested  with  the  privileges  and 
the  dignity  that  attend  membership.  Once  a  delegate,  always 
a  member,  is  doubtless  a  consideration  that  encourages  the 
ambition  of  thousands  of  toiling  physicians  throughout  the 
land,  and  sweetens  their  daily  life  under  the  load  of  care  and 
vexation  with  which  it  is  their  lot  to  struggle;  for,  large  and 
democratic  as  the  association  has  become,  it  still  casts  a  certain 
halo  of  distinction  about  the  great  majority  of  those  who  suc- 
ceed in  placing  their  names  on  its  roll.  Who  shall  say  that,  in 
this  respect  at  least,  it  is  not  a  blessing  to  the  great  mass  of  us  ? 

On  the  olher  hand,  the  few  who  stand  more  and  more  aloof 
from  it  as  succeeding  years  add  to  their  own  individual  luster, 
while  they  dim  any  reflected  glory  that  might  in  the  past  have 
come  to  them  from  the  association,  dwell  upon  what  they  con- 
sider its  decadence,  alleging  that  its  scientific  work  is  below  the 
level  of  what  is  accomplished  by  local  societies,  that  it  gives 
the  palm  not  so  readily  to  him  who  has  deserved  it  as  to  him 
who  represents  a  section  not  before  honored,  and  that  it  is 
annually  becoming  an  easier  and  a  more  tempting  prey  to  the 
unscrupulous  manipulator.  It  is  to  be  feared  that  these  gen- 
tlemen do  not  sulfleiently  realize  the  fact  that,  were  they  to 
attend  the  meetings  more  regularly,  and  to  take  a  little  more 
pains  to  make  themselves  heard  in  the  councils  of  the  associa- 
tion, what  they  now  account  its  shortcomings  might  be  mended 
most  materially. 

In  saying  this  we  do"  not  conceal  from  ourselves  that  the 
association  has  many  disadvantages  to  contend  with  that  seem 
insurmountable.  First  of  all,  the  vast  territorial  extent  of  our 
country,  favorable  as  it  is  from  some  points  of  view,  is  un- 


doubtedly in  one  respect  a  drawback  to  that  ideal  status  that 
we  would  fain  see  reached  by  our  national  organization.  It 
must  ever  be  the  case  that  the  large  cities  will  be  the  homes  of 
the  greater  number  of  those  who  are  most  fitted  to  lend  eclat 
to  such  meetings.  It  is  true  at  present,  and  probably  will  be 
for  many  years  to  come,  that  most  of  those  cities  are  on  the 
Atlantic  seaboard,  whereas  the  association  is  likely  to  meet 
anywhere  from  five  hundred  to  three  thousand  miles  away. 
The  idea  is  cherished  by  many  of  those  who  have  the  welfare 
of  the  association  most  at  heart  that  it  is  quite  feasible  for  it 
to  tread  close  upon  the  heels  of  its  prototype,  the  British  Medi- 
cal Association.  But  our  British  brethren  are  happy  in  their 
"right  little,  tight  little  isle" — from  London,  which,  from  a 
literary  and  scientific  point  of  view,  is  ])ractically  all  England, 
a  busy  man  may  make  the  journey  to  whatever  town  the  Brit- 
ish association  may  select  for  its  meeting,  read  his  paper,  the 
outeome  of  a  year  of  reflection,  and  get  back  home  again, 
almost  without  deranging  his  consultation  appointments.  For 
one  of  our  metropolitan  practitioners  to  take  part  in  a  meeting 
of  the  American  Medical  Association  means,  however,  the 
necessary  sacrifice  of  the  better  part  of  a  week. 

We  are  far  from  meaning  to  say  that  city  men  are  all  in  all 
to  a  national  scientific  body.  Indeed,  that  is  notoriously  not 
the  case  as  regards  associations  devoted  to  pure  science ;  but, 
when  we  consider  that  medicine  has  an  important  aspect  that 
is  purely  commercial,  we  can  only  repeat  that  the  medical  mag- 
nate finds  his  natural  habitat  in  the  great  centers  of  population, 
of  trade,  and  of  wealth.  While  we  confess  that  it  would  be  a 
hardship  for  our  southern  and  western  brethren  to  make  their 
pilgrimage  always  to  Boston,  New  York,  Philadelphia,  Balti- 
more, or  Washington,  it  may  eventually  seem  to  the  American 
Medical  Association,  as  it  already  has  seemed  to  some  of  the 
special  national  societies,  better  on  the  whole  to  decide  that 
the  meetings  shall  always  be  held  in  one  of  the  great  Atlantic 
towns.  Nevertheless,  this  year  the  attractions  of  Cleveland,  if 
nothing  else,  are  likely  to  bring  a  memorable  meeting  to  pass. 


THE    ETHICAL    QUESTION   AND    THE   AMERICAN    MEDICAL 
ASSOCIATION. 

It  is  not  easy  to  see  how  the  question  of  the  expediency  of 
modifying  the  code  of  ethics  of  the  American  Medical  Associa- 
tion can  fail  to  come  up,  in  one  form  or  another,  at  the  forth- 
coming meeting  of  that  body.  It  is  certain,  however,  that  it 
will  not  be  brought  up  at  the  instigation  or  with  the  consent  of 
the  party  that  has  secured  the  adoption  and  confirmation  of  the 
present  code  of  the  Medical  Society  of  the  State  of  New  York, 
fur  that  party  has  no  expectation  that  its  success  in  its  own  State 
will  materially  affect  the  position  taken  by  the  great  majority  of 
those  who  are  to  assemble  at  Cleveland,  and  it  is  not  willing  to 
play  the  part  of  a  suppliant.  It  trusts  rather  to  the  logic  of 
events,  and  is  content  to  abide  its  time;  satisfied  that  it  can 
look  to  no  concession  from  the  national  association.  It  is  firm  in 
the  conviction  that  it  stands  in  no  need  of  such  concession.  In- 
deed, it  seems  not  improbable  that  it  would  rather  dislike  to  find 
itself  in  a  position  that  public  opinion  would  regard  aa  calling 
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for  counter-compromise  on  its  own  part,  for  such  a  recession 
from  the  firm  stand  it  has  maintained  would  involve  what  it 
could  not  hut  consider  as  an  abandonment  of  an  advantage  al- 
ready gained.  Successful  revolutionists  do  not  sue  for  terms; 
the  cry  for  peace  is  wont  to  conio  from  those  who  are  getting 
the  worst  of  it. 

And  yet,  as  our  contributor.  Dr.  Piffard,  very  properly  in- 
sists, the  attitude  of  the  profession  in  the  State  of  New  York 
is  not  tliat  of  "rebellion"  against  constituted  authority,  for  tlio 
authority  it  never  recognized.  On  the  contrary,  it  is  one  of 
voluntary  renunciation  —  temporary,  it  is  hoped — of  certain 
present  and  material  adv.antagcs  for  the  sake  of  the  ultimate 
triumph  of  a  principle.  New  York  acts  not  with  an  over- 
weening idea  of  her  own  importance,  but  with  a  full  ap- 
preciation that,  in  taking  the  stand  she  has  taken,  she  entered 
upon  a  course  of  which  every  uppleasant  consequence  was  fore- 
seen and  accepted  as  the  necessary  concomitant  of  the  move 
she  believed  herself  to  be  making  in  the  interest  of  the  whole 
American  profession,  and  with  confidence  that  the  purity  of  her 
motives  and  the  wisdom  of  her  action  will  he  acknowledged 
in  tlie  end.  Tliis  we  judge  to  be  the  attitude  of  the  new-code 
party. 

As  regards  the  old-code  party  in  the  State  of  New  York,  tlio 
case  is  different.  This  party  is  on  the  defensive,  and,  conse- 
quently, burdened  with  the  inertia  that  always  accompanies  a 
quasi-negative  position.  Notwithstanding  its  pronounced,  not 
to  say  frantic,  utterances,  the  rank  and  file  lack  enthusiasm. 
To  attain  a  result  far  short  of  creating  enthusiasm  —  that, 
namely,  of  securing  a  halfhearted  adhesion  to  the  cause,  noth- 
ing more  than  nominal  at  present,  and  to  he  raised  to  tlic 
pitch  of  reality  by  contingent  events  if  at  all — the  promoters  of 
the  movement  now  going  on  in  the  State  of  New  York  in  favor 
of  the  restoration  of  the  old  code  have  found  it  necessary  to  in- 
duce many  to  lend  countenance  to  their  contention  hy  assur- 
ances that  they  did  not  indeed  regard  the  old  code  as  altogetlier 
what  it  should  be,  and  that  they  would  use  tlieir  best  endeavors 
to  secure  its  speedy  modification.  To  be  explicit,  it  is  well 
known  that  many  of  those  who  have  signed  the  declaration 
stating  that  they  were  opposed  to  any  alteration  of  the  code  of 
ethics  of  the  American  Medical  Association  tliat  did  not  ema- 
nate from  that  body,  have  so  signed  only  on  the  earnest  solicita- 
tion of  canva.ssers,  coupled  with  the  pledge  that  steps  would  be 
taken  as  soon  as  practicable  to  bring  the  old  code  into  conso- 
nance with  the  views  of  tlieso  signers.  Many  who  signed  under 
those  representations  have  declared  them.selves  really  opposed 
to  all  codes,  but  state  that,  being  conservatives  by  nature,  they 
consented  to  attach  tlieir  names  to  the  declaration  in  question 
because,  after  much  deliberation,  they  thought  it  best  that  any 
cliango  in  our  ethical  regulations  should  be  uniforui  tiiroughout 
the  whole  country,  and  therefore  should  come  from  the  only  or- 
ganization that  has  any  pretension  to  represent  the  American 
profession  as  a  whole. 

Such  being  the  case,  the  jiromotersof  tlie  luovemont  in  favor 
of  the  restoration  of  the  old  code  in  this  State  seem  bound  not 
only  by  honor,  but  also  by  interest,  to  do  their  best  to  achieve 


a  tangible  modification  of  that  code  by  the  American  Medical 
Association — by  interest,  not  to  weaken  the  forces  of  their  op- 
ponents, for  that  they  can  not  hope  to  do,  but  merely  to  retain 
their  own  nominal  following.  Moreover,  no  mere  pro  forma 
display  will  satisfy  the  latter;  they  want  not  only  an  earnest 
but  a  successful  effort,  in  default  of  which  they  will  transfer  their 
allegiance. 

This  brings  us  to  the  question :  Is  such  successful  effort 
possible  ?  We  take  it  for  granted  that  the  Cleveland  meeting 
can  not  definitively  enact  any  change  in  the  code,  for  such  ac- 
tion, being  of  the  nature  of  an  amendment  to  the  by-laws, 
must  lie  over  for  a  year.  Should  the  association  see  fit  to  put 
such  a  proposition  en  train,  however,  the  meeting  of  1884 
would  be  in  a  po.sition  to  take  final  action  in  the  light  of  what- 
ever may  transpire  at  Albany  next  February.  Bat  it  does  not 
seem  likely  to  us  that  this  course  will  be  pursued,  in  case  the 
question  comes  up.  Several  State  delegations  are  under  instruc- 
tions to  vote  down  all  changes  of  the  code  that  may  be  pro- 
posed, and  the  sentiment  of  many  State  societies  that  have  not 
instructed  their  delegates  is  so  obviously  and  radically  adverse 
to  any  concession  that  it  is  almost  certain  that  no  change  can 
be  put  in  the  way  of  accomplishment.  Judging  from  all  the 
data  at  our  command,  then,  no  proposition  looking  to  a  sub- 
stantial modification  of  the  association's  code  is  likely  to  be 
urged  with  any  warmth,  or,  if  so  urged,-  is  destined  to  meet 
with  any  more  favorable  .iction  than  a  reference  to  the  judicial 
council — which  means  its  strangulation. 


THE  STUDY   OF  PHYSIOLOGY  IN  ACADEMICAL  COURSES. 

In  a  recent  number  of  the  "Educational  Times"  we  find  a 
paper,  read  before  the  College  of  Preceptors,  by  Dr.  Allchin,  of 
the  Westminster  Hospital,  London,  who  takes  decided  ground 
against  the  utility  of  physiology  as  a  subject  of  elementary  edu- 
cation. Dr.  Allchin  states  that  for  nearly  twenty  years  past  he 
has  been  engaged  in  the  study  and  teaching  of  physiology,  and 
as  an  examiner  in  that  branch.  The  result  of  his  observation 
has  been  that,  as  a  general  thing,  pupils  who  make  physiology  a 
part  of  their  academical  course  learn  at  the  most  but  a  few 
salient  and  detached  facts,  that  what  they  learn  is  so  fragment- 
ary as  to  bo  of  no  practical  service  to  them  in  their  subsequent 
career,  and  that,  making  no  approach  to  a  grasping  of  the  sci- 
ence of  the  subject,  their  minds  are  not  appreciably  trained  by 
that  study,  as  tliey  are  by  some  others  that  are  of  no  particular 
service  as  more  acquirements.  In  view  of  these  considerations, 
Dr.  Allchin  is  emphatically  of  the  opinion  that  the  study  of 
physiology  under  such  circumstances  is  worse  than  useless. 

It  is  the  besetting  error  of  teachers  of  special  branches  to 
magnify  the  importance  of  those  branches  and  set  them  above 
all  others  whatsoever,  insisting,  in  season  and  out  of  season, 
upon  the  necessity  of  their  study  by  all  cla-sses  of  pupils,  and 
for  all  sorts  of  reasons.  Dr.  Allchin  is  certainly  to  be  credited 
with  having  risen  above  the  propensity  in  question,  and  we  may 
say,  moreover,  that  his  paper  is  an  exceedingly  able  present- 
ment of  the  subject  from  the  point  of  view  taken.  Neverthe- 
less, wo  doubt  if  the  conclusions  are  quite  warranted  by  the 
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facts.  It  is  the  common  experience  of  teachers  that  very  few 
of  tlieir  pupils  seem  to  grasp  a  difficult  subject,  and  yet  it  is  a 
matter  of  every-day  observation  that  men  who  in  their  school- 
days seemed  to  get  no  discernible  insight  into  a  particular  study 
give  practical  evidence  of  having,  after  all,  imbibed  a  very  fair 
idea  of  it,  as  shown  not  only  by  the  memory  of  disjointed  facts, 
but  also  by  the  marked  facility  with  which,  on  taking  the  sub- 
ject up  anew,  they  master  it,  although  in  the  mean  time  they 
may  have  given  it  no  attention  whatever.  In  such  cases  the 
assimilation  of  knowledge,  if  we  may  use  the  expression,  is  a 
matter  of  time,  and  goes  on  unconsciously,  remaining  latent,  so 
to  speak,  and  utterly  eluding  the  examiner's  art. 

Then,  again,  in  the  matter  of  physiological  study  considered 
as  a  means  of  developing  the  mental  powers,  such  an  effect  may 
not  be  apparent  at  once,  but  surely  something  must  be  accom- 
plished by  it  in  that  direction,  for  it  appeals  to  the  ingenuity, 
the  speculative  tendency,  and  the  judgment,  we  should  say,  as 
few  other  studies  do.  As  with  any  other,  much  depends,  of 
course,  on  the  teacher;  but,  given  the  same  intelligence  on  the 
part  of  the  pupils  and  an  equal  power  of  imparting  knowledge 
on  the  part  of  the  teacher,  it  is  not  easy  to  see  why  the  study 
of  physiology  should  prove  less  valuable  in  an  academical  course 
than  that  of  any  of  the  other  branches  that  are  commonly  pur- 
sued at  the  same  time. 

THE   PRESIDEXCY   OF  THE  AMERICAN   MEDICAL  ASSOCIA- 
TION. 

It  has  been  thought  for  some  time  -past  that  Dr.  Austin 
Flint  would  be  chosen  president  of  the  association  at  its  ap- 
proaching meeting,  and  the  proposition  has  now  been  formally 
made  by  one  of  our  contemporaries,  the  "  Louisville  Medical 
News."  It  is  not  alone  in  New  York  that  such  a  choice  would 
be  regarded  as  a  graceful  act  on  the  part  of  the  association,  but 
throughout  the  whole  country.  This  we  say  not  merely  be- 
cause Dr.  Flint's  services  to  medicine  are  everywhere  held  in 
high  esteem,  but  particularly  because  at  the  present  time  his 
accession  to  the  office  in  question  would,  we  think,  have  a  paci- 
fying influence  on  ethical  extremists  of  either  side. 


||rD«fbings  ai  Sflculbs. 


AMERICAN  LARYNGOLOGICAL  ASSOCIATION. 

{Concluded  from paye  585.) 

Afternoon  Session — Firat  Bay. 

The  Destedotion  of  Nasal  Polypi  by  Oheomio  Acid  was 
the  title  of  a  paper  read  by  Dr.  Frank  Donaldson,  of  Balti- 
more. The  point  to  be  aimed  at  in  the  treatment  of  polypi  of 
the  nasal  passages  was  prompt  and  rapid  removal,  with  a  mini- 
uium  degree  of  pain  and  loss  of  blood,  and  in  a  manner  to  pre- 
vent their  recurrence.  The  author  then  spoke  of  the  advan- 
tages and  the  disadvantages  pertaining  to  the  three  methods  of 
treatment  commonly  employed — that  by  the  forceps,  by  the  gal- 
vanic cautery,  and  by  the  use  of  escharotics.  According  to  his 
experience,  the  conditions  before  mentioned  were  best  fulfilled 
by  an  application  of  fine  crystals  of  chromic  acid,  or  of  a  solution 


of  a  hundred  grains  to  the  ounce,  first  moistening  the  mucous 
membrane  with  a  lead  lotion.  Chromic  acid  was  a  most  pow- 
erful escharotic,  and  also  disinfectant.  When  instruments  were 
used,  it  was  of  advantage  first  to  apply  the  acid  to  the  base  of 
the  growth  and  lessen  the  size  of  the  pedicle;  or  afterward  to 
the  stump,  destroying  it  comj)letely. 

Dr.  W.  C.  Jaevis,  of  New  York,  thought  that  usually  the 
development  of  nasal  polypi  near  the  seat  of  a  former  operation 
took  place  not  from  the  roots  of  the  polypi  that  had  been  re- 
moved, but  from  embryonic  structure  upon  the  raucous  mem- 
brane in  the  immediate  neighborhood  which  now  had  room  for 
growth.  The  application  of  chromic  acid  after  removal  of  the 
large  tumor  by  the  wire  would  prevent  this. 

Dr.  W.  F.  Duncan,  of  New  York,  thought  that  recurrence 
of  the  polypus  could  be  guarded  against  only  by  removal  of  a 
portion  of  the  turbinated  bone  from  which  it  sprung.  In  his 
experience  there  had  been  a  recurrence  in  about  eighty  per  cent, 
of  the  cases  within  from  one  to  five  years  after  the  growth  had 
been  removed  by  other  methods. 

Dr.  Gael  Seiler,  of  Philadelphia,  had  found  that  polypi  of 
the  gelatinoid  variety  were  a  localized  hypertrophy  of  the  mu- 
cous membrane  which  had  undergone  myxomatous  degeneration. 
In  their  removal  he  preferred  the  wire,  which,  when  tiglitened 
slowly,  gave  rise  to  less  pain  than  did  escharotics.  A  recurrence 
did  not  take  place  if  all  the  growths  were  removed. 

Dr.  W.  H.  Daly,  of  Pittsburg,  had  used  chromic  acid  with 
satisfaction,  but  he  had  found  one  escharotic  about  as  good  as 
another. 

Cuorea  Laeyngis. — Dr.  Frederick  I.  Knight,  of  Boston, 
read  a  paper  on  this  subject,  in  which  he  spoke  of  three  varie- 
ties, viz. :  That  in  which  the  adductors  of  the  larynx  were  in- 
volved, together  with  the  expiratory  muscles,  giving  rise  to 
paroxysms  of  coughing,  and  a  barking  or  crowing  sound;  sec- 
ond, that  in  which  the  muscles  of  the  larynx  alone  were  in- 
volved ;  third,  but  not  properly  belonging  under  this  head,  that 
in  which  the  expiratory  muscles  alone  were  involved.  The  au- 
thor mentioned  a  case  which,  so  far  as  he  was  aware,  was 
unique,  in  which  the  hiryngeal  muscles  alone  were  involved,  and 
a  clicking  soun:l,  heard  by  himself  and  by  the  patient,  was  pro- 
duced, apparently,  by  the  rhythmical  contraction  of  the  vocal 
cords.  Arsenic  and  quinine  had  had  but  little  effect  upon  the 
spasm. 

Dr.  S.  W.  Lang.maid,  of  Boston,  had  seen  the  case  with  Dr. 
Knight,  and  spoke  of  the  remarkable  rhythmical  movement  of 
the  vocal  cords  alluded  to. 

Dr.  E.  C.  Morgan,  of  Washington,  mentioned  the  case  of  a  girl 
which  fell  under  the  class  of  cases  in  which  both  the  laryngeal 
and  the  expiratory  muscles  were  affected,  and  the  crowing  cough 
could  be  heard  the  distance  of  a  square.  He  had  obtained  most 
benefit  from  Fowler's  solution  and  monobromated  camphor. 

Dr.  E.  F.  Ingals,  of  Chicago,  referred  to  a  case  in  which 
there  were  peculiar  movements  of  the  levator  palati  nmscle, 
each  contraction  of  the  muscle  being  accompanied  by  a  clicking 
sound. 

Dr.  Langmaid  remarked  further,  with  regard  to  treatment, 
that  in  one  case  falling  under  the  first  division,  which  he  be- 
lieved had  been  excited  by  the  influence  of  harsh  methods  of 
the  music  teacher  upon  the  nervous  system  of  the  patient, 
the  barking  sound  was  found  always  to  be  preceded  by  opening 
the  mouth.  The  girl  carried  out  his  instructions  to  close  the 
mouth  immeiliately  when  an  attack  was  about  to  occur,  and  it 
was  thus  aborted. 

The  Treatment  of  Laryngeal  Phthisis. — Dr.  E.  Fletcher 
Ingals,  of  Chicago,  read  a  paper  with  this  title,  in  which  he 
said  there  were  three  prominent  indications  for  treatment: 
First,  to  relieve  pain;  second,  if  possible,  to  cure  the  disease; 
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third,  failing  in  this,  to  so  modify  the  course  of  the  affection  as 
to  prolong  the  patient's  life.  Pain  pould  generally  bo  relieved 
by  topical  applications,  even  though  internal  medication  proved 
of  little  avail.  The  second  object  might  sometimes  be  attained 
by  topical  and  internal  medication  combined.  Thirdly,  life 
might  at  least  be  prolonged  by  relieving  pain  and  enabling  the 
patient  to  swallow,  and  preventing  failure  from  lack  of  nutri- 
tion. Cases  in  practice  were  cited.  He  had  derived  great  bene- 
fit from  a  topical  application  of  a  lotion  coni|)osed  of  morpliino, 
carbolic  acid,  tannin,  glycerin,  and  water;  also  from  the  use  ot 
eucalyptol.  Toiiical  applications  of  iodoform  had  not  proved  of 
much  benefit  in  his  hands.  Constitutional  treatment  and  change 
of  climate  were  referred  to. 

The  IIealino  ok  Ulceus  in  Lartnoeal  PnTiiisis. — Dr.  Will- 
iam C.  Jaevis,  of  New  York,  read  a  paper  with  this  title.  The 
author  gave  the  history  of  a  case  of  phthisical  ulceration  of  the 
larynx  in  which  the  right  vocal  cord  was  almost  entirely  eroded, 
and  in  which  there  were  all  the  peculiar  signs  of  laryngeal  phtlji- 
sis.  A  well-known  expert  examined  the  patient,  and  stated  that 
thorn  wore  undoubted  evidences  of  pulmonary  phthisis.  The  pa- 
tient was  unable  to  swallow,  and  her  condition  had  become  very 
pitiable  indeed.  A  very  unfavorable  prognosis  was  given.  The 
treatment  was  general  and  local.  Directions  with  regard  to  the 
taking  of  food,  remedies  for  the  relief  of  cough,  pain,  sleepless- 
ness, and  nervousness  wore  pre.scribod,  and  iodoform  was  ap- 
plied to  the  ulcer.  Tlie  patient  changed  climate.  Much  to  his 
surprise,  on  her  return  ho  saw  a  woman  apparently  well,  and 
she  claimed  to  be  so,  for  all  the  symptoms  from  which  she  bad 
so  severely  suffered  had  disappeared,  and  she  had  gained  in 
tlesli.  The  \ilcer  had  healed.  There  were  still  signs  of  pulmo- 
nary phthisis.  Dr.  Jarvis  also  sliowed  an  instrument  which  he 
had  invented  for  the  application  of  medicated  powders  to  laryn- 
geal ulcers. 

Dr.  Johnston,  of  Hnltiuioro,  referred  to  a  case  of  laryngeal 
phthisis  which  he  had  been  enal)Ied  to  follow  from  before  the 
lime  when  signs  of  pulmonary  phthisis  could  ho  detected.  The 
laryngeal  ulcers  in  that  case  healed  under  treatment. 

Dr.  Donaldson,  of  Baltimore,  thought  that  much  could  bo 
done  in  theso  cases  toward  prolonging  the  life  of  the  patient  by 
feeding  through  the  stomach-pump. 

Dr.  F.  H.  BoswouTii,  of  New  York,  thought  that  many  cases 
of  ulcer  of  laryngeal  phthisis  which  had  been  reported  as  having 
been  cured  were  not  sucli  in  fact,  but  were  of  a  catarrhal  origin, 
and  ho  pointed  out  the  differential  signs  between  llie  two  varie- 
ties. He  remarked  that  the  laryngeal  ulcer  did  not  cicatrize; 
the  morbid  growth  simply  stopped,  and  the  surface  of  the  ulcer 
took  on  a  glazed  appearance. 

The  paper  was  further  discussed  by  Dr.  Cohen,  Dr.  Knight. 
Dr.  Asch,  Dr.  Major,  Dr.  Ingals,  and  Dr.  Jarvis. 

Paresis  of  the  Constrictor  Muscles  of  the  Phary.n-x, 
simulating  spasmodic  stricture  of  the  (esopilaous,  with 
Report  of  Cases. — Dr.  Kosworth  road  a  paper  with  this  title, 
in  which  he  stated  that  the  condition  referred  to  was  purely 
myopathic  in  character.  In  the  first  case  mentioned,  no  reflex 
excital)ility  of  the  pharynx  could  he  called  forth  ;  in  the  remain- 
ing cases  the  paralysis  was  not  complete,  but  the  patients  in 
most  instances  were  unable  to  take  solid  foods.  The  treatment 
in  each  instance  was  by  rest,  the  interdiction  of  solid  food,  the 
use  of  strychnine,  fresh  air,  and  bathing,  and  in  all  but  the  first 
case  it  proved  successful ;  the  patients  were  dismissed  cured. 
Dr.  Bosworth  then  made  some  remarks  upon  the  fact  that  there 
is  a  greater  tendency  in  muscles  which  are  most  overworked 
first  to  break  down.  This  was  more  noticeable  in  muscles  cov- 
ered by  mucous  membrane,  the  frequent  seat  of  inflammation. 

The  paper  was  discussed  by  Dr.  Cohen,  Dr.  Langmaid,  and 
Dr.  Knight. 


Second  Day — Morning  Semion. 

On  PnoTooRAPHrNo  the  Lartxx. — Dr.  Thomas  R.  French. 
of  Brooklyn,  read  a  paper  on  this  subject.  The  jiaper  was  a 
description  of  improvements  upon  the  method  of  photographing 
the  larynx,  described  at  the  last  session.  The  results  were 
summed  up  as  follows :  First,  better  photographs  had  been  taken 
with  the  stationary  apparatus  than  those  of  last  year;  second,  a 
camera  had  been  arranged  to  be  held  in  the  hand ;  third,  the 
photographs  were  taken  instantaneously  by  dropping  a  shntter; 
fourth,  the  parts  reflected  in  the  mirror  were  alone  exposed; 
fifth,  as  the  apparatus  was  so  small,  and  exposure  was  made  in- 
stantaneously, if  desirable,  photographs  could  be  taken  without 
the  patient  being  aware  of  the  object  of  the  procedure ;  sixth, 
several  diseased  conditions  of  the  larynx  had  been  photo- 
graphed ;  seventh,  copies  of  the  rhinoscopic  image  had  been 
photographed,  so  far  as  he  was  aware,  for  the  first  time. 

Congenital  Tumor  of  the  Larynx,  with  a  Report  of 
Cases. — The  paper  was  written  by  Dr.  II.  A.  Johnson,  of  Chi- 
cago, and  gave  the  history  of  five  cases  of  papillomatous  tumors 
of  the  larynx,  in  one  of  which  the  growth  was  coughed  up 
spontaneously;  in  three  tracheotomy  was  performed  by  him- 
self or  by  other  physicians,  who  also  saw  the  patients,  in  one 
instance  death  taking  place  within  twenty-four  hours  after  the 
operation,  and  in  the  other  two  from  pneumonia  developing 
subsequently  to  the  operation.  In  each  case  the  symptoms 
h.ad  dated  back  to  infancy,  indicating  that  the  tumor  was  con- 
genital. 

Dr.  Knioht  thought  it  was  better  to  let  the  growth  alone 
until  the  child  was  old  enough  to  allow  of  its  removal  by  tbe 
natural  pass.ages,  if  in  the  mean  time  it  were  not  expelled  spon- 
taneously. If  thyrotomy  were  performed,  the  voice  would  be 
permanently  injured,  and  the  growth  would  probably  recur. 

Dr.  J.  SoLis  Cohen,  of  Philadelphi.i,  thought  that  the  lia- 
bility of  the  cicatrix,  conse<iuent  upon  the  operation,  to  interfere 
with  proper  development  at  puberty  constituted  a  serious  ob- 
jection to  surgical  interference. 

The  paper  was  further  discussed  by  Dr.  Roe,  of  Rochester ; 
Dr.  Major,  of  Montreal ;  and  Dr.  Duncan,  of  New  York,  who 
narrated  cases  of  congenital  tumors  of  the  larynx. 

Lartnoeal  Paralysis  from  Aneurysm. — A  paper  on  this 
subject,  by  Dr.  William  Porter,  of  St.  Louis,  was  read  by 
title. 

Afternoon  Sessioti. 

Refi.ex  Phenomena  due  to  Nasal  Disease,  by  Dr.  Louis 
Elsbero,  of  New  York. — The  author's  attention  had  been 
called  to  the  fact  that  serious  reflex  phenomena  might  be  ex- 
cited by  nasal  disease  as  long  ago  as  twenty  years,  when  he 
cured  a  very  severe  case  of  chorea  simply  by  treatment  directed 
to  nasal  catarrh.  Among  the  diseases  falling  under  this  class  of 
which  he  had  seen  examples  were  melancholia,  chorea,  epilepsy, 
neuralgia,  headache,  digestive  disturbances,  reflex  tronhles  per- 
taining to  the  upper  air  passages,  uterine  disorders  and  affec- 
tions of  the  genitourinary  mucous  membrane,  disorders  of  smell 
and  taste,  various  alterations  in  the  speaking  and  singing  voice, 
bronchial  asthma,  etc.  He  called  attention  to  the  fact  that 
diffuse  extern.al  redness  of  the  nose  was  often  dependent  upon 
chronic  nasal  catarrh.  He  mentioned  the  case  of  a  man  suffer- 
ing from  chronic  nasal  catarrh  who  was  always  seized  with 
severe  sneezing  during  coitus.  The  author  concluded  his  paper 
by  quoting  the  remarks  of  Dr.  A.  Jacobi  upon  this  subject,  made 
at  a  meeting  of  the  New  York  Obstetrical  Society,  1883.  [See 
the  April  7th  number  of  this  journal.] 

Dr.  J.  N.  M  ackenzie,  of  Baltimore,  referred  to  a  paper  which 
he  read  before  one  of  the  Baltimore  medical  societies,  in  which, 
from  experimental  and  clinical  observation,  he  reached  the  fol- 
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lowing  conolu-^ions :  First,  that  in  the  nose,  as  well  as  in  the 
pharynx,  there  existed  a  definite  ciroiirascribed  area,  irrita- 
tion of  which  was  capable  of  producing  a  series  of  reflex  phe- 
nomena, but  especially  cough.  This  area  corresponded,  in  all 
probability,  to  that  portion  of  the  mucous  membrane  which 
covered  the  posterior  cavernosum.  Second,  reflex  phenomena 
were  only  produced  when  this  area  was  irritated,  all  parts  of 
which,  however,  were  not  equally  sensitive.  The  susceptibility 
to  reflex  cough  also  varied  greatly  in  diflferent  persons. 

Dr.  J.  O.  Roe,  of  Rochester,  believed  that  most  cases  of 
asthma,  especially  hay  fever,  were  due  to  chronic  disease  of  the 
nose. 

Dr.  Seiler,  of  Philadelphia,  mentioned  the  case  of  a  girl 
taken  suddenly  with  acute  coryza,  which  brought  on  a  severe 
primary  attack  of  chorea.  The  choreic  symptoms  disappeared 
with  the  coryza.  He  also  spoke  of  a  case  of  profuse  watery 
discharge  from  the  nose,  coming  on  suddenly  and  lasting  for 
about  tbree  quarters  of  an  hour,  and  attended  by  headache. 

Dr.  BoswoETH  thought  the  last  case  referred  to  by  Dr.  Seiler 
was  purely  nervous  in  character,  but  that  it  should  not  be  classed 
as  a  case  of  coryza.  The  cases  were  exceedingly  rare,  there  being 
but  about  six  on  record.  The  fluid,  as  he  had  demonstrated  by 
microscopical  and  chemical  examination,  was  almost  pure  water. 
He  referred  to  some  cases  of  disti'essing  spasm  of  the  glottis  due 
to  atrophic  rlduiti.i,  and  relieved  by  moisture  with  salt  water. 
He  did  not  believe  that  chronic  thickening  of  the  nasal  mucous 
membrane  or  that  nasal  polypi  occurred  in  cbildi-en,  as  stated  in 
the  quotation  from  Dr.  Jacobi ;  the  condition  seen  was  glandu- 
lar tissue. 

Smell,  HTOiENiOiLLT  and  memoo-legallt  considered. — 
This  paper  was  read  by  Dr.  Clinton  Wagner,  of  New  York, 
who  gave  a  definition  for  odor  and  smell,  spoke  of  the  high  state 
of  development  of  the  sense  of  smell  in  certain  of  the  lower  ani- 
mals, and  in  certain  persons  from  cultivation,  especially  in  those 
deaf  and  dumb,  and  those  engaged  in  sampling  cigars,  flour,  etc. ; 
of  the  conditions  in  which  it  might  aid  in  the  preservation  of 
the  henlth  by  the  detection  of  odors  arising  from  nnhealthful 
conditions,  and  of  aid  to  the  physician  in  diagnosis.  Some  of 
the  diseases  which  gave  forth  a  peculiar  odor  were  the  follow- 
ing :  Alcoholic  coma,  mercurial  ptyalism,  exantheraatous  and 
other  febrile  diseases,  the  lying-in  state,  stercoraceous  vomiting, 
etc.  One  author  stated  that  the  habitual  masturhator  had  the 
odor  of  liquor  .imnii. 

Dr.  Beverley  Robinson,  of  New  York,  called  attention  to 
the  importance  of  making  a  distinction  between  disinfection  and 
deodorization. 

Dr.  C.  W.  Chamberlain,  of  Hartford,  mentioned  an  instance 
in  which  all  the  occupants  of  a  house,  whose  sleeping  apartments 
were  exposed  to  the  odors  from  a  certain  factory,  suffered  from 
a  spasmodic  affection  of  the  larynx. 

Dr.  S.  H.  Chapman,  of  New  Haven,  remarked  that  odor  in 
itself  was  of  no  importance  to  the  physician  unless  it  also  car- 
ried the  germs  of  disease.  The  idea  was  best  expressed  by  the 
German  doctor  when  an  old  lady  entered  his  oflice  and  said: 
"Doctor,  I  am  afraid  I  smell."  "No,"  he  said,  "I  smell ;  you 
stink." 

Asymmetry  op  the  Nasal  Chambers. — Dr.  Harrison  Allen, 
of  Philadelphia,  drew  attention  to  the  existence  of  this  condi- 
tion in  some  cases,  and  exhibited  the  skull  of  an  idiot  who  was 
an  example  thereof.  Asymmetry  of  the  corresponding  parietal 
bone  existed  in  many  of  the  cases. 

On  the  Results  of  the  Treatment  of  Naso-Pharyngeal 
Fibroma,  with  Demonstration  of  SucoESSFnL  Cases,  together 
with  a  Table  of  Seventy-four  Operations  bt  different  Sur- 
geons.— This  paper  was  read  by  Dr.  Rufus  P.  Lincoln,  of  New 
York.    He  believed  that  there  was  a  method  for  the  removal  of 


these  tumors  which  could  be  more  safely  employed  than  that 
which  was  usually  adopted  by  the  general  surgeon.  He  did  not, 
however,  advocate  the  method  which  he  had  employed  with 
such  excellent  results  to  the  exclusion  of  all  other  methods.  A 
loop  of  platinum  wire  was  passed  through  the  nostril  behind 
the  tumor,  the  patient  was  etherized,  the  battery  was  attached, 
the  pedicle  severed,  and  the  tumor  removed  through  the  mouth. 
The  following  was  the  tabulated  list: 

The  operations  were  performed  upon  fifty-eight  patients,  in- 
cluding three  of  his  own  cases.  There  were  74  operations  in 
all,  and  were  tabulated  as  follows :  Of  the  patients,  46  were 
males,  8  were  females,  and  in  4  the  sex  was  not  stated.  Age  : 
Under  8  years  of  age,  2;  between  14  and  23,  31  ;  between  23 
and  30,  4 ;  between  33  and  42,  6 ;  between  43  and  52,  5  ;  one 
patient  was  54  years  of  age,  another  55,  and  the  age  was  not 
stated  in  8  cases. 

Of  the  operations  involving  section  of  the  bones  of  the  face, 
there  were  39  performed  upon  28  patients.  The  number  of 
recurrences  which  took  place  within  a  year  was  14.  The  num- 
ber of  eases  reported  under  observation  without  recurrence, 
4.  The  number  of  eases  in  which  there  was  no  record  subse- 
quent to  the  operation,  13.  The  number  of  deaths  as  a  result 
or  attributable  to  the  operation  itself,  8.  In  8  other  cases  the 
operation  nearly  proved  fatal. 

Removal  by  knife,  scissors,  forceps,  etc.,  7  operations  per- 
formed upon  7  patients.  Number  of  recurrences,  none.  Num- 
ber of  cases  reported  under  observation  one  year  or  more  sub- 
sequent to  the  operation  without  recurrence,  6.  Number  of 
cases  in  which  there  was  no  record  subsequent  to  the  opera- 
tion, 5. 

Removal  by  the  6craseur-ligature,  12  operations  performed 
upon  11  patients.  Recurrences  within  one  year,  6.  Under  ob- 
servation for  one  year  or  more  without  recurrence,  4.  No 
record  subsequent  to  the  operation,  2. 

Treatment  by  injections,  cauterization,  etc.  Number  of 
cases  treated,  2.  Recurrence  within  one  year,  1.  Without 
record  subsequent  to  the  operation,  1. 

Removal  by  electrolysis  in  3  cases.  Recurrence  within  one 
year,  1.     No  record  after  operation,  2. 

Removal  by  the  galvanic  cautery  6craseur,  11  operations  per- 
formed upon  10  patients.  Number  of  recurrences  within  one 
year,  3.  Under  observation  for  one  year  or  more  without  re- 
currence, 6.  No  record  subsequent  to  the  operation,  2.  Fatal 
eases,  none. 

Dr.  Jaevis  referred  to  a  case  in'which  he  removed  a  very 
large  myxo-flbroma,  which  partially  occupied  the  right  and  com- 
pletely occluded  the  left  nasal  passage,  using  hi^  wire  snare. 
No  hffimorrhage  occurred.  Not  a  vestige  of  the  tumor  was  to 
be  seen  four  months  after  the  operation.  He  also  exhibited  a 
new  nasal  speculum. 

Dr.  A.  H.  Smith  had  removed  a  fibromata  from  the  nasal 
passages  by  means  of  the  snare,  as  had  also  Dr.  Seiler. 

Dr.  Ingals  referred  to  cases  successfully  treated  with  the 
galvanic  cautery  6craseur. 

Dr.  Boswoeth  hoped  that  the  tabulated  list  presented  by  Dr. 
Lincoln  would  have  the  effect  to  lead  general  surgeons  to  aban- 
don the  horrible  and  dangerous  operation  by  removal  of  the 
superior  maxilla. 

Dr.  E.  HoLDEN,  of  Newark,  presented  a  Carbon  Illuminator 
FOR  Examination  of  the  Throat  and  Larynx,  being  an  adapta- 
tion of  Edison's  illuminator. 

Third  Day — Morning  Session. 

A  Case  of  Thtrotomy  for  Morbid  Growth,  with  subse- 
quent Development  of  Epithelioma  in  the  Cutaneous  Cica- 
trix, BUT  without  Involvement  op  the  Interior  of  the  La- 
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RTNX. — Dr.  J.  SoLia  Cohen,  of  Philadelphia,  read  a  paper  with 
tliis  title.  The  patient,  a  lawyer,  sixty-three  years  of  age,  had 
heen  unable  to  pursue  his  professional  avocation  for  two  years  on 
account  of  loss  of  voice.  Thyrotoray  was  performed  and  a  papil- 
loma was  removed.  Subsequently  Dr.  Agnew  removed  an  epi- 
theliomatous  growth  whicli  developed  over  the  right  wing  of 
tlie  thyroid  cartilage,  but  not  connected  with  the  cartilage  ;  and 
a  second  epithelioinatous  growth,  developing  upon  the  left  wing 
of  tlio  thyroid  cartilage,  was  removed  by  Dr.  Cohen  ne.'u-ly 
three  nionllis  hiter.  The  patient  did  well  for  some  time  after- 
ward, but  finally  died  with  symptoms  of  constitutional  ca- 
chexia. The  epitheliomatous  disease  was  believed  to  have  been 
due  to  irritation. 

Experimental  Researches  on  the  Tension  of  the  Vooai. 
Bands. — This  paper  was  read  by  Dr.  F.  H.  Hooper,  of  Boston, 
by  whom  it  was  prepared  in  conjunction  with  Professor  Bow- 
DiTOH,  of  the  Harvard  Medical  School.  The  experiments  were 
divided  into  two  series :  First,  those  which  deinon.«trated  that 
the  action  of  tbe  criio-thyroid  muscle  was  to  draw  the  cricoid 
cartilage  upward  on  the  thyroid  ;  and,  second,  to  determine  tbe 
eftect  of  tlie  air- blast  upon  the  tension  of  the  vocal  bands.  Tlie 
experiments  were  ninety-two  in  number,  and  were  made  upon 
nine  dogs.  In  the  first  series,  the  animal  was  etiierized,  the 
larynx  exposed,  the  branch  of  the  laryngeal  nerve  supplying  the 
crico-thyroid  muscles  stimulated,  and  the  action  npon  the  carti- 
lages recorded  by  sphygmographic  tracings.  It  was  determined 
that  the  cricoid  cartilage  was  the  most  movable  part  of  tbe 
hiryngo-traeheal  tract :  that  the  thyro-cricoid  muscle  should 
be  described  as  arising  fi-om  the  thyroid  cartilage  and  inserted 
into  and' giving  motion  to  the  cricoid  cartilage.  The  .second 
series  of  experiments  established  the  fact  that  the  air-blast  was 
a  direct  and  important  longitudinal  tensor  of  the  vocal  bands. 

The  I'KiisiDENT  said  tliat  it  would  be  impossible  to  estimate 
the  value  and  tlio  sco[ie  of  a  paper  giving  tiio  results  of  so  labori. 
ous  and  profound  experimental  research  as  did  tlie  one  which 
had  just  been  read,  or  to  discuss  it  intelligently,  without  time 
for  its  careful  study. 

Adral  Complications  of  Inflammatory  Conditions  or 
the  Nose  and  Thuoat. — Dr.  Beverley  Robinson,  of  New  York- 
read  a  paper  on  this  subject,  pointing  out  the  symptoms  which 
indicated  the  development  of  the  aural  complication  in  many 
diseases  in  which  the  nose  and  throat  became  affected.  He  be- 
lieved that,  in  the  eruptive  fevers  in  which  inflammation  of  the 
middle  oar  so  frequently  developed,  the  aural  affection  was  due 
rather  to  the  nature  of  the  disease  than  to  extension  of  inflam- 
mation from  the  throat,  although  when  the  latter  was  present 
the  otitis  was  more  likely  to  occur.  The  subject  was  divided 
into  aural  complications  accompanying  nasal  and  throat  disease 
of  an  inflammatory  character,  first,  of  an  acute,  and  secimd  of 
a  chronic  kind. 

Dr.  Mackenzie,  of  Baltimore,  had  excited  redness  of  the 
drum  membrane  by  irritation  of  the  sensitive  point  in  the  nasal 
[lassages  before  mentioned,  and  he  believed  that  otitis  media 
was  sometimes  of  reflex  origin,  due  to  disease  of  the  nose. 

Two  Points  in  the  Anatomy  of  the  Lacun.k  Tonsil- 
lakum  was  the  title  of  a  paper  read  by  Dr.  D.  Bryson  Dela- 
van,  of  New  York.  The  increased  superficial  area  of  the  mu- 
cous membrane  arising  from  the  anatomical  formation  of  the 
lacunfp,  and  its  great  attenuation  in  the  depressions,  constituted 
important  factors  in  the  pathology  and  treatment  of  affections 
of  the  tonsils. 

Afternoon  Session. 

The  Value  of  Post-Larynqeal  Papillomata  as  a  Means 
OF  Diagnosis  in  Tubercular  Disease.— The  paper  was  read 
by  Dr.  G.  W.  Major,  of  Montreal,  who  stated  that,  where  a  vel- 


vety appearance  of  the  parts  referred  to  only  had  been  reached, 
cure  was  sometimes  effected;  but,  where  the  condition  showed 
filamentous  growths,  none  of  tlie  patients  recovered.  The  cases 
referred  to  were  those  in  which  there  was  a  family  history  of 
phthisis.  The  conditions  mentioned,  however,  also,  might  exist 
in  non-phthisical  subjects. 

A  Case  of  Enor.mous  Tumoh  removed  from  the  Glosso- 

EPIGLOTTIO     SiNVS,     WITH     REMARKS. — Dr.      E.     C.     MoRGAN,     of 

Washington,  related  a  case  in  which  tbe  tumor  was  of  about  the 
size  of  a  walnut,  and  was  removed  with  the  finger,  the  pedicle 
being  comparatively  small.  Microscopical  examination  showed 
that  it  was  a  inyxo  sarcoma.  The  bibliography  of  the  removal 
of  tumors  of  a  similar  nature  in  this  situation  was  given. 

In  the  discussion  which  followed,  reference  was  made  to  the 
value  of  the  finger-nail  as  an  instrument  with  which  to  remove 
tumors  of  the  nasopharyngeal  space.  It  had  been  used  suc- 
cessfully in  several  cases. 

A  Case  of  Sudden  Death  occurring  after  Tracheotomy, 
WITH  Remarks. — This  was  the  title  of  a  paper  read  by  Dr.  Mor- 
ris J.  AscH,  of  New  York.  In  the  case  operated  upon,  the  man 
did  very  well  for  some  days,  and  was  relieved  of  the  symptoms 
of  suffocation  due  to  ulceration  of  tlie  vocal  cords.  He  sud- 
denly died,  apparently  without  cause,  a  few  days  after  the  op- 
eration. The  post-mortem  examination  revealed  no  condition 
which  would  account  for  death.  Dr.  Asch  believed  that  the 
fatal  result  must  be  accounted  for  on  the  theory  of  inhibition, 
spoken  of  by  Browu-SCquard.  He  regarded  tracheotomy  as  a 
very  difficult  operation,  and  also  a  very  dangerous  one,  and  be- 
lieved that  it  should  not  be  resorted  to  except  for  the  relief 
of  urgent  sym[)toms. 

On  Adhesion  of  the  Velum  to  the  Walls  or  the 
Pharynx.— A  paper  with  this  title  was  read  by  Dr.  A.  II.  Smith, 
of  New  York.  The  condition  was  due  almost  or  (piite  invaria- 
bly to  syphilitic  ulceration,  involving  the  wall  of  the  pharynx 
and  of  the  posterior  surface  of  the  velum,  causing  their  adhe- 
sion by  cicatrization.  The  occlusion  of  the  nasal  passages  was 
more  or  less  complete,  and  sometimes  deinan<led  an  operation 
to  admit  of  the  passage  of  air  through  the  nose,  and  the  escape 
of  offensive  accumulations  from  the  nasal  mucous  membrane. 
If  a  sinus  existed,  a  cutting  operation  might  not  be  necessary, 
dilatation  proving  effectual.  Patients  upon  whom  operations 
had  been  performed  were  presented. 

The  incoming  President,  Dr.  Frank  H.  Bosworth,  was  con- 
ducted to  the  chair,  and  spoke  of  the  large  attendance  and  the 
excellent  work  done  at  the  present  meeting,  and  said  that  he 
could  not  hope  at  the  end  of  the  year  to  leave  the  society  in  a 
more  prosperous  cor.dition  than  that  in  which  it  had  been  left 
by  the  efforts  of  their  worthy  outgoing  President,  Dr.  Lefferts. 


PATHOLOGICAL  SOCIETY   OF  PHILADELPHIA. 

A  REGULAR  meeting  was  held  February  8,  1883,  Dr.  James 
Tyson,  President,  in  the  chair. 

The  Morphology  of  Pulmonary  Phthisis,  by  Dr.  Edward 
T.  Brukn. — 1  have  been  requested  by  the  committee  of  arrange- 
ment to  present  sonie  considerations  bearing  upon  the  patho- 
logical anatomy  of  phthisis,  as  the  basis  of  a  discussion  of  the 
subject  before  the  society.  The  etiology  of  phthisis  is  very 
properly  exciting  careful  attention  at  present,  but  the  subject  is 
in  a  far  too  unsettled  condition  to  permit  even  a  useful  discus- 
sion. I  shall  not,  therefore,  allude  to  it,  and  I  feel  that  I  must 
offer  an  apology  for  the  triteness  of  the  subject-matter  of  my 
paper  ;  but  I  was  informed  that  it  was  designed  to  have  a  series 
of  discussions  upon  familiar  pathological  conditions.  With  this 
understanding,  my  scruples  have  been  overcome.  A  considera- 
tion of  special  interest  seems  to  me  to  be  connected  with  the 
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morphology  of  primary  tubercle.  In  certain  individuals,  owing 
to  inherited  tendency,  or  "particularly  unfavorable  surroundings, 
recovery  after  bronchitis  due  to  cold  is  retarded,  or  a  suscepti- 
bility to  a  new  bronchitis  is  increased;  In  either  case  lingering 
catarrh,  in  the  majority  of  instances^  is  the  inception  of  the  series 
of  pathological  processes  known  as  phthisis  pulmonalisi  Two  mi- 
croscopical appearances  nearly  identical  occur,  but  they  differ 
materially  in  their  microscopic  anatomy.  Certain  so-called 
miliary  tubercles  are  frequently  composed  only  of  the  inflamma- 
tory products  of  connective  tissue,  without  the  cljaracteristic 
true  tubercular  arrangement.  The  word  miliary  expresses  their 
appearance,  but  the  inflammatory  products  may  be  so  arranged 
as  to  represent  true  tubercle,  pseudo-tubercle,  or  a  diffuse  in- 
flammation. This  tubercle,  or  pseudo-tubercle,  is  constant  in 
the  different  forms  of  phthisis  in  the  adult,  except  in  the  instance 
of  pure  interstitial  pneumonia.  Frequently  the  amount  of  tu- 
bercle tissue  in  the  lungs  is  so  great  as  to  form  the  principal 
part  of  the  process,  although  complicating  inflammatory  cheesy 
products  are  also  present. 

Classificatiojt  of  Phthisis. — The  terra  tubercular  peri- 
bronchitis is  probably  the  best  for  the  earliest  stage  of  phthisis, 
and  sometimes  is  the  best  designation  for  the  process  all  the 
way  through.  The  appearance  of  the  peri-bronchial  tissues  re- 
sembles berries  on  a  stalk.  The  formation  extends  along  the 
bronchi,  spreading  from  acinus  to  acinus  until  the  trunk  is 
reached,  and  is  also  distributed  in  the  sheaths  of  vessels  and 
lymphatics.  True  tubercle  may  penetrate  a  bronchus  and  in- 
volve the  lining  membrane,  and  a  true  tuberculous  ulcer  may 
form  the  basis  of  an  extensive  associated  bronchitis.  Aside 
from  this,  these  infiltrations  excite  interlobular  connective-tissue 
growth,  and  subsequently  the  walls  of  the  vesicles  become 
thickened,  and  some  vesicular  catarrh  ensues  which  may  occlude 
a  lobule.  Thus,  the  three  divisions  of  the  pulmonary  tissue 
share  in  the  pathological  process  of  early  phthisis.  The  cause 
of  more  than  nineteen  twentieths  of  vesicular  consolidation  is 
the  result  of  a  process  of  desquamative  pneumonia.  This  term 
is  used  to  describe  the  diffuse  inflammation  which  may  accom- 
pany the  former  processes,  and  which,  more  than  the  other 
changes,  paves  the  way  for  the  disintegration  of  the  lung.  In 
this  process  the  peripheral  epithelial  cells  of  the  bronchi  are  pro- 
liferated and  shed,  thus  filling  the  bronchi  and  infundibula, 
while  the  surrounding  connective  tissue  becomes  infiltrated 
with  cells.  In  children  this  process  is  a  common  one,  on  ac- 
count of  the  greater  cellular  activity  in  these  subjects.  In  the 
desquamative  catarrhal  pneumonias  of  early  life  the  process 
differs  from  the  desquamative  pneumonias  of  adults  in  that  the 
air-cells  only  are  filled,  and  there  is  little  or  no  change  in  the 
intervesicular  tissue.  Hence  it  is  that  recovery  is  so  much  more 
frequent  in  children  than  in  adults.  This  process  of  desquama- 
tive catarrh  is  the  basis  of  those  cases  of  acutely  developed 
phthisis  which  follow  croupous  or  catarrhal  pneumonia,  and 
which  has  been  called  acute  catarrhal  phthisis  or  galloping  con- 
sumption— sometimes  pneumonic  phthisis.  When  the  patho- 
logical process  just  described  is  less  rapid,  the'result  which  fol- 
lows has  been  classed  by  some  as  acute  caseous  pneumonia. 
When  the  changes  are  still  more  slowly  developed,  it  is  synony- 
mous with  the  chronic  catarrhal  pneumonia.  The  relative  de- 
velopment, then,  of  these  processes  known  as  phthisis  in  the  three 
divisions  of  the  pulmonary  tissues — the  bronchial,  the  inter- 
lobular, and  the  vesicular — is  dominated  by  the  activity  of  the  in- 
flammatory process ;  peri-bronchitis  with  consecutive  changes  oc- 
curring in  the  latent  forms,  desquamative  pneumonia  in  the  more 
acute  forms,  while  a  process,  presently  to  be  alluded  to — inter- 
stitial phthisis — occurs  as  a  very  slowly  developed  change.  In 
many  of  these  cases,  when  the  destruction  of  the  lung  is  very 
rapid,  the  tubercular  deposition,  true  or  false,  occurs  in  early 


stages,  but  is  marked  in  the  latter  by  the  development  of  the  sec- 
ondary, inflammatory,  desquamative,  pneumonic  processes.  The 
situation  at  which  phthisis  is  developed  is  probably  most  fre- 
quently the  apex.  The  forces  of  expiration  presumably  are  least 
efficient  at  this  site,  and  the  lungs  are  less  entirely  freed  from 
mucus.  The  circulation  also  is  less  than  at  the  roots,  and  the 
products  of  inflammation  are,  therefore,  more  dry.  The  roots 
of  the  lungs,  however,  in  a  large  minority  of  cases,  are  pri- 
marily affected.  This  is  especially  true  of  cases  in  which  the 
original  processes  of  invasion  are  latent.  I  pause  here  to  ob- 
serve a  clinical  point  of  some  interest — viz.,  that  when  the  area 
of  lung  involved  in  the  process  of  phthisis  is  distinctly  limited, 
and  does  not  shade  off  gradually  into  healthy  lungs,  my  opinion 
is  that  a  favorable  result  may  be  very  possible.  Certainly  I 
have  seen  the  process  of  phthisis  arrested  even  when  it  had 
pa.ised  into  the  stage  of  cavity  when  the  lesions  were  sharply 
defined.  The  localization  of  a  lesion,  other  things  being  equal, 
is  a  point  of  favorable  prognosis.  Another  topic  of  interest  is 
the  share  taken  by  pleurisy  in  the  development  of  phthisis.  A 
specimen  already  exhibited  before  the  society  is  again  shown 
to-night.  It  was  taken  from  a  colored  man,  seventy  years  old, 
with  a  family  history  free  from  the  taint  of  pulmonary  disease. 
He  was  tapped  five  times  for  the  relief  of  hydrothorax  due  to 
heart-failure.  Each  paracentesis  was  followed  by  an  exacerba- 
tion of  pleurisy.  Nine  months  after  the  fir.st  operation  death 
occurred  from  an  increase  of  hydrothorax.  The  autopsy  dis- 
closed general  miliary  tuberculosis  of  the  pleura  and  secondary 
deposits  in  the  viscera.  Throughout  the  parenchyma  of  the 
lung  adjacent  to  the  pleura  there  was  a  copious  deposit  of  tuber- 
cle, but  the  other  parts  of  the  lungs  were  normal.'  Another 
specimen  exhibits  the  same  tendency — viz.,  general  pleurisy 
with  phthisis  and  cheesy  deposit  in  the  pulmonary  parenchyma, 
with  cavities.  The  deposits  are  most  abundant  near  the  pleural 
surface  of  the  lung,  the  deeper  parts  giving  evidence  of  a  more 
recent  formation.  These  specimens  show  that  pleurisy  may 
give  origin  to  a  tuberculous  inflammation.  But,  while  this  is 
true,  it  is  conceded  by  all  that  dry  pleurisy  is  a  frequent  second- 
ary lesion  in  the  progress  of  pulmonary  tuberculosis.  Pleu- 
risy is,  however,  in  many  cases  very  conservative,  since  by  the 
thickening  and  adhesion  of  the  pleural  surfaces  the  ulceration 
of  the  walls  of  superflcial  cavities  is  arrested,  and  pneumothorax 
is  prevented. 

Interstitial  Phthisis,  or  Cirrhosis,  is  a  process  in  which 
true  or  pseudo-tubercle  may  or  may  not  be  associated.  The 
pulmonary  tissues  are  traversed  by  narrow  bands  of  connective 
tissue  which  may  gradually  compress  it  more  and  more,  finally 
converting  it  into  dense  fibrous  masses.  The  color  of  the  lung 
is  apt  to  be  slaty  and  dark.  However,  in  some  cases  of  inter- 
stitial phthisis,  patches  of  the  peri-bronchial  and  desquamative 
pneumonia  may  be  found  with  chee.sy  degeneration.  Intersti- 
tial formation  is  an  important  part  of  the  process  by  which 
cavities  are  inclosed  and  sometimes  cicatrized. 

Distribution. — Interstitial  phthisis,  if  consecutive  to  bron- 
chitis, is  usually  bilateral,  affecting  the  upper  lobes,  although  as 
a  unilateral  affection  it  is  not  infrequent. 

Syphilitic  Phthisis. — It  is  of  interest  to  note  in  this  con- 
nection that  the  early  lesions  of  syphilitic  phthisis,  so  called,  are 
evoked  very  often  by  bronchial  catarrhal  inflammation,  which 
predisposes  to  structural  changes.  In  these  cases  there  is  a 
principal  interstitial  fibro-nuolear  growth  commencing  in  the 
alveolar  wall  and  concentrically  arranged  around  the  smallest 
bronchi  and  pulmonary  vessels.  Wagner  maintains  that  the 
alveolar  wall  is  implicated  as  commonly  in  syphilis  as  in  ordi- 
nary phthisis.  Bronchial  narrowing  occurs  in  these  cases  by 
the  pressure  of  the  new  growth  which  develops  along  their 
lumen.     Bronchial  occlusion  may  occur  from  this  new  forma- 
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tion,  but  it  is  also  caused  by  the  enlarged  bronchial  glands,  one 
of  the  effects  of  syphilis.  By  this  means  serious  mischief  in 
the  lungs  may  be  developed,  in  kind  proportioned  to  the  degree 
of  obstruction,  such  as  atelectasis,  emphysema,  and  certain  forms 
of  pneumonia.  Green  and  Virchow  suggest  that  the  origin  of 
syphilitic  diseases  of  the  lung  i.s  distinctive  in  this  respect;  that 
while  in  ordinary  phthisis  the  fibroid  is  secondary  or  co-equal 
in  its  development  with  cliangcs  in  the  alveoli  and  alveolar  wall, 
in  syphihs  there  are  primarily  princi[ial  interstitial  changes. 
Later,  when  entire  vesicular  consolidation  and  breaking  down 
occurs,  the  process  is  similar  to  ordinary  phthisis,  and  indistin- 
guishable from  it.  The  vascularity  of  the  new  growth  of  con- 
nective tissue  is  also  claimed  to  be  a  distinctive  characteristic  of 
the  inflammatory  proliferation  duo  to  syphilis.  But  we  must 
remember,  in  any  discussion  of  early  syphilitic  lung  disease, 
that  tho  one  special  and  characteristic  lesion  of  syphilis  is  the 
change  in  the  tutamina  of  the  blood-vessels.  This  has  not  yet 
been  demonstrated  in  the  lung,  but  merely  general  thickening 
of  the  external  coat  of  the  vessels.  In  the  effect  of  interstitial 
processes  upon  the  bronchial  tubes,  the  syphilitic  differs  from 
the  non-specific  disease.  The  tough,  contracting  fibrous  tis!^uc 
which  radiates  througli  tlie  lung  draws  together  the  broncliial 
tubes,  and  deforms,  by  narrowing  or  flattening  them,  possibly 
even  to  obliteration.  On  the  contrary,  in  the  forms  of  non- 
syphilitic  fibroid  phthisis  the  bronchial  tubes  are  widened.  The 
process  proceeds  in  syphilis  from  the  hilus  into  the  interior  of 
the  lung,  following  tho  track  of  tho  bronchial  radicals  and  tlic 
bronchial  arteries.  The  lesions  also  occur  on  the  surface,  near 
the  visceral  pleura,  where  there  is  also  more  connective  tissue, 
(jummata  occur  as  a  later  process.  Time  will  not  allow  me  to 
allude  to  these  as  I  should  like.  A  demonstration  of  the  pa- 
thology of  phthisis  would  bo  incomplete  without  including  some 
cases  of  true  miliary  tuberculosis.  This  process  may  bo  primary 
in  the  lungs,  or  secondary  as  a  part  of  the  general  infiltration  of 
the  serous  and  mucous  membranes,  the  lymphatic  glands,  and 
tho  viscera.  This  fortn  of  tubercle  is  characterislically  recog- 
nizable only  in  the  miliary  stage.  Its  appearance  as  a  numlur 
of  small,  hard,  translucent  nodules  is  too  familiar  to  need  descrip- 
tion. A  specimen  upon  tlio  table  illustrates  an  extensive  lym- 
phangitis of  tho  pulmonary  pleura  forming  a  network  over  the 
pleura.  The  process  microscopically  shows  adenoid  tissue  in 
nodular  form.  Similar  cases  were  described  before  the  Loudon 
Pathological  Society  in  1880. 

Enlargement  of  the  Bronchial  GJanda.—- Auoiher  important 
part  of  the  phthisical  process  is  the  enlargement  of  the  bron- 
chial glands.  They  present  a  firm,  pigmented  character,  and 
the  connective  tissue  is  usually  infiltrated.  I  have  observed  in 
many  cases,  in  individuals  sutt'oring  from  temporary  catarrhal 
conditions  of  the  bronchial  mucous  membrane,  especially  when 
there  is  a  family  history  of  inherited  phthisis,  but  particularly 
in  distinctly  scrofulous  persons,  a  set  of  symptoms  referable  to 
enlargement  of  these  glands.  These  symptoms  consist  chiefly 
in  an  alteration  in  the  rhythm  of  the  breathing,  presunuihly 
from  pnenniogastric  irritation,  in  apparent  inability  to  till  the 
chest  with  air,  and  a  sense  of  suffocation  is  complained  of. 
Added  to  thcgo  there  is  jtain  in  the  back  to  tho  right  or  left  of 
the  second  dor.sal  vertebra.  Further  detail  of  tho  clinical  en- 
semble would  carry  one  away  from  the  i>!ithology  of  the  sub- 
ject. When  the  enlargement  of  the  bronchial  glands  is  exces- 
sive it  may  occasion  severe  mediastinal  pressure,  and  pain 
becomes  an  important  clinical  symptom,  and  is  of  tho  sort 
occasioned  by  mediastinal  growth  generally.  To  detect  this 
enlargement  during  life,  Gu^neau  de  Mussy  has  suggested  percus- 
sion over  tho  spinous  processes  of  the  cervical  vertebrio  in  the 
course  of  the  trachea.  Following  this  line  in  healthy  subjects, 
a  distinct  tubular  sound  is  elicited  by  percussion  down  to  the 


point  of  bifurcation  of  the  trachea  at  the  level  of  and  opposite 
the  fifth,  and  downward  we  get  the  lower  pitched  and  pulmo- 
nary resonance.  When  the  tracheal  or  bronchial  glands  are  en- 
larged, the  tubular  sound  over  tho  upper  dorsal  vertebras  is  re- 
placed by  dullness,  which  may  contrast  sharply  above  with  the 
tracheal  and  below  with  the  vesicular  resonance.  The  result  of 
bronchial  pressure  upon  the  pulmonary  tissues  is  best  marked 
when  the  processes  of  phthisis  are  not  too  extensive,  also  in 
interstitial  phthisis,  or  in  cases  where  there  is  marked  bronchitic 
complication.  In  these  cases  the  lumen  of  the  bronchi  is  seri- 
ously diminished  and  vesicular  air-supply  is  interfered  with. 
Consequently,  emphysema,  with  or  without  asthma,  atelectasis, 
or  a  very  intractable  bronchitis,  may  occur.  I  will  not  describe 
the  morbid  process  of  phthisis  in  detail.  Tho  involvement  of 
an  entire  lung  is  simply  the  filling  up  of  the  parenchyma  with 
peribronchial  product  or  with  the  results  of  the  desquamative, 
[)neumonic,  or  interstitial  process.  And  as  one  or  the  other  of 
these  predominates,  so  do  we  have  peribronchial,  fibroid,  or 
catarrhal  phtbisis.  Another  interesting,  although  not  demon-  - 
strable,  incident  in  the  patliology  of  [)hthisis  is  hiemorrhage. 
Bleeding  from  the  lungs  occurs  both  early  and  late  in  the  his- 
tory of  casen.  The  late  haemorrhage  is  easy  to  explain,  being 
nearly  always  aue  to  ulceration  of  the  blood-vessel  walls.  The 
cause  of  early  hwmorrhage  is  less  simple;  it  is  possible  that  in 
cases  of  phthisis  there  may  be  malnutrition  or  fatty  degeneration 
of  the  blood-vessel  walls,  rendering  rupture  under  conditions  of 
increased  arterial  tension  in  tho  lungs  an  easy  circumstance.  It 
may  also  bo  the  result  of  tubercular  infiltration  of  the  muscu- 
lar walls  which  is  followed  by  rupture  of  the  blood-ves.'iels. 

Cavities  in  P/ithiii-i  are  the  result  of  several  processes. 
They  occur  by  (a)  a  slow  or  rapid  process  of  fatty  degenera- 
tion, followed  by  ulceration  ;  (b)  as  the  result  of  chronic  bron- 
chitis and  softening  of  bronchial  tissue,  with  subsequent  yield- 
ing to  traction  from  without — for  instance,  in  broncho-pneu- 
monia, or  fibroid  phthisis;  (/•)  abscesses  as  a  sequence  of  acute 
lobar  pneumonia,  following  hepatization  or  purulent  infiltra- 
tion ;  (il)  as  tho  direct  result  of  gangrene,  itself  the  immediate 
consequence  of  wounds  of  the  lung  or  blood  poisoning,  or  of 
emboli.  Local  gangrene,  on  a  small  scale,  occurs  sometimes 
around  cavities  in  tho  lungs,  or  in  the  bronchial  tubes,  and  may 
give  rise  to  temporary  foetor  of  breath,  but  is  not  likely  to 
load  to  fallacious  inferences,  chiefly  becau.se  of  its  temporary 
character  and  tho  absence  of  permanent  concomitant  symp- 
toms. It  naturally  follows  that  there  are  two  locations  for 
vomica) — the  pulmonary  and  bronchial  tissues.  Specimens  illus- 
trating the  various  forms  of  cavities  are  upon  the  table.  The 
limits  of  a  paper  designed  to  open  a  diseu'sion  on  phthisis  will 
not  permit  me  to  dwell  upon  the  bearing  of  these  pathological 
changes  upon  physical  diagnosis.  I  therefore  will  close  with 
a  brief  resume  of  the  general  clinical  symptoms  which  define 
the  diagnosis  of  the  various  sorts  of  cavities. 

Phthisical  Canities  commonly  are  situated  in  one  or  both 
lungs,  and  are  indicated  as  a  development  in  a  train  of  symp- 
toms which  include  a»  prominent  features  gradual  emaciation; 
persistent  lo.ss  of  weight  by  reason  of  m.al-assimilation  of  food ; 
more  or  less  frequent  hifmorrhage  and  hectic,  frequent  pulse; 
hacking,  intermittent  cough ;  nummular  sputum,  expectorated  in 
varying  amounts  throughout  the  twenty-four  hours,  and  not 
periodically,  as  in  bronchial  dilatations,  nor  inaugarated  by  a 
gush  of  pns  and  mucus,  as  in  abscess. 

Cavities  of  the  Nature  of  Ahscrssei.  —  The  pathology  ot 
these  cavities,  with  its  coincident  clinic.il  history,  is  not  that  of 
phthisis.  The  hintory  of  these  cavities  is  either  recovery  by 
contraction  (especially  after  wounds"),  or  more  frequently  the 
abscess  grows  larger  and  larger  until  tho  entire  lung  may  be 
destroyed,  in  this  respect  resembling  phthisical  cavities.    Where 
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death  occurs,  it  is  by  exhaustion  and  hectic ;  where  recovery 
takes  place,  it  is  by  free  opening,  externally  or  internally,  and 
evacuation  of  the  contents.  At  times  the  small  amount  of  con- 
stitutional disturbance,  slight  degree  of  emaciation,  good  pulse, 
easy  breathing,  slight  cough,  and  healthy  complexion  are  in 
noticeable  contrast  with  the  physical  signs.  Cavities  of  the 
nature  just  described  are  mostly  located  in  the  base  of  the 
lungs. 

Cavities  due  to  Bronchial  Dilatation. — Frequently  for  years 
the  general  health  is  almost  unimpaired,  and  it  is  never  so 
propoitionately  to  the  degree  indicated  by  the  physical  signs. 
There  is  no  hfemorrhage  nor  night  sweats,  and  emaciation  is  not 
n  pronounced  symptom.  The  same  physical  signs  persist  for 
months  or  years  unchanged,  contrary  to  the  history  of  most 
phthisical  cavities,  which  continually  alter  with  the  advancing 
malady.  The  expectoration  of  bronchial  dilatation  is  more 
abundaut,  fluid,  and  purulent  than  in  catarrhal  phthisis,  and  is 
usually  brought  up  in  the  morning  or  evening  by  the  cupful.  It 
is  not  a  constant  spitting  of  nummular  sputa,  as  in  true  con- 
sumption. In  chronic  cases  the  expectoration  may  become  so 
foetid  as  to  generate  suspicions  of  gangrene ;  the  cough  is  harass- 
ing, but  is  often  relieved  if  the  bronchial  cavity  is  thoroughly 
emptied. 

Dr.  MussER  said  that  little  could  be  added  to  this  admirable 
and  concise,  yet  exhaustive,  resume  of  Dr.  Bruen's  on  the  mor- 
phology of  phthisis.  The  limited  experience  that  he  had  had 
in  the  study  of  the  histology  of  phthisis  had  convinced  him  that 
in  tlie  microscopical  structure  of  the  lesions  there  is  but  little 
difference  noteworthy  in  the  primary  changes.  We  had  one 
school  teaching  that  inflammation,  another  that  tubercle,  was 
the  primary  element.  He  could  not  but  agree  with  the  author  of 
the  paper  in  the  statement  that  the  disease  varied  histologically 
with  the  variance  in  the  intensity  of  one  of  these  elements.  In 
both  we  had  epithelial  proliferation  and  accumulation,  changes 
in  the  vascular  and  lymphatic  tissues  (tubercle),  and  increase  in 
the  interlobulai'  connective  tissue.  So  intimately  was  the  evolu- 
tion of  each  of  these  processes  connected  that  a  classification 
like  that  of  Greene  ("  Lancet,"  1882)  seemed  most  proper  :  (a) 
Consolidation  intra-alveolar.  (J)  Consolidation  involving  main- 
ly alveolar  walls,  {c.  Consolidation  consisting  largely  of  intra- 
lobular connective  tissue.  Without  absolute  committal  either 
way,  and  yet  in  the  line  of  exact  truth,  the  distinction  thus 
given  seemed  to  cover  the  entire  histological  ground.  Dr.  Musser 
had  had  abundant  opportunity  for  the  study  of  the  clinical 
aspect  of  plithisis,  and,  although  an  arbitrary  histological  dis- 
tinction of  its  varieties  could  not  be  made,  it  was  of  the  utmost 
importance  as  influencing  treatment,  and  hence  the  prognosis 
of  the  case,  to  have  a  distinct  and  definite  idea  of  the  clinical 
varieties.  The  importance  of  the  subject  would  be  sufficient 
apology  for  the  clinical  remarks.  Ante-  and  post-mortem  ob- 
servation had  led  him  to  adopt  the  following  classification,  as 
convenient,  systematic,  and  embodying  the  various  phases  of 
the  disease : 

A.  Acute.  1.  Catarrhal  pneumonia.  2.  Pneumonic  or  case- 
ous phthisis.  3.  Pulmonary  tuberculosis.  4.  Miliary  tubercu- 
losis. 

B.  1.  Catarrhal  pneumonia;  tubercle  might  be  secondary. 
2.  Tuberculosis.  3.  Interstitial  or  fibroid  phthisis ;  tubercle 
might  be  secondary. 

He  said  that  it  was  scarcely  fair  or  proper  to  call  acute  ca- 
tarrhal pneumonia  a  kind  of  phthisis,  as  it  was  only  related  as  a 
possible  primary  factor.  So  seldom  was  it  recognized,  and  so 
baneful  were  the  results  of  non-recognition,  and  hence  inactive 
and  inadequate  treatment,  that  it  was  important  to  show  its 
relation.  It  would  be  observed  that  catarrh  and  tubercle  were 
distinguished,  and  so,  for  convenience  and  controit,  we  might 


term  the  kinds  "  catarrhal  "  and  "  tubercular."  Perhaps  a  clew 
to  the  pathology  of  phthisis  might  be  found  in  defining  the 
characteristics  of  each.  In  the  first  place,  there  was  a  marked 
difference  in  the  predisposing  causes  of  the  disease — hereditary 
and  diathetic  conditions.  Thus,  tubercular  phthisis  was  markedly 
hereditary,  catarrhal  was  not ;  the  tubercular  was  associated  with 
the  tubercular  diathesis  and  a  phthinoid  chest;  the  catarrhal,  in 
some,  with  the  scrofulous  diathesis  and  a  perfect  chest.  Then 
tlie  mode  of  onset  differed  greatly.  In  the  former  the  general 
symptoms  were  more  marked,  the  pulmonary  symptoms  in  abey- 
ance ;  in  the  latter,  the  pulmonary  symptoms  were  more  marked, 
the  general  slight.  Emaciation,  loss  of  appetite,  and  dyspepsia 
precede  or  accompanied  the  development  of  the  former  ;  they 
did  not  occur  until  late  in  the  latter.  Amenorrhosa  and  changes 
in  the  voice  also  occurred  early  in  tubercular  phthisis.  In  tu- 
bercular phthisis,  hemorrhage  occurred  more  frequently  and 
earlier  than  in  catarrhal.  In  tubercular  phthisis,  dyspnoea 
was  a  more  marked  and  early  symptom,  and  was  out  of  pro- 
portion to  the  physical  signs.  Debility  was  more  marked  and 
more  readily  induced  in  tubercular  phthisis.  The  tempera- 
ture range  was  not  so  high  early,  and  did  not  have  the  long 
daily  sweeps  in  the  late  stages  in  tubercular  as  in  catarrhal 
phthisis.  With  a  doubtful  mask,  it  seemed  that  pleurisy  and 
chest-pain  were  more  common  and  constant  in  the  tubercular  than 
in  the  catarrhal  form.  The  physical  signs  were  bilateral  and  not 
pronounced  in  the  tubercular  form ;  they  were  unilateral  and 
pronounced  in  the  catarrhal  form.  The  progress  of  the  tuber- 
cular form  was  rapidly  and  progressively  downward;  of  the  ca- 
tarrhal, slow  and  in  spurts.  Tubercular  phthisis  was  contagious 
and  auto-infective.  Over  and  over  again  did  cases  present  them- 
selves at  the  University  Hospital  and  Dispensary  with  just  such 
definite  and  broad  distinctions,  which  distinctions  should  deter- 
mine the  line  of  treatment  to  be  adopted,  the  catarrhal  form 
requiring  a  more  active  local  and  general  antiphlogistic  treat- 
ment. It  was  not  to  be  forgotten  that  the  cases  were  not  always, 
he  might  say  generally,  so  easily  distinguished,  while  the  picture 
did  not  apply  to  acute  miliary' tuberculosis  or  fibroid  phthisis. 
In  a  previous  discussion  on  phthisis.  Dr.  Musser  had  held  that 
acute  primary  plastic  pleurisy  did  not  occur  save  in  a  tuber- 
cular subject,  and  hence  was  secondary  to  that  diathesis.  That 
statement  was  possibly  too  broad,  and  it  should  be  that  fre- 
quently recurring  acute  pleurisies  occurred  only  in  the  tubercu- 
larly  diathetic,  and  were  antecedent  to  the  development  of  phthi- 
sis. The  recognition  of  exocardial  and  subclavian  murmurs  led 
one  to  say  that  persons  having  such  sounds  were  threatened 
with  phthisis. 

Dr.  EsKEiDOE  said  that  he  had  been  much  interested  in  Dr. 
Bruen's  remarks,  in  most  of  which  he  concurred.  As  to  pleu- 
risy antedating  phthisis,  it  was  an  old  view,  which  had  lately 
been  revived.  He  had  been  struck  with  the  frequency  of  chest- 
pains  preceding  phthisis.  "In  over  seven  hundred  cases  of  which 
he  had  notes,  this  symptom  was  noted  in  more  than  two  thirds. 
This  pain  might  be  on  the  opposite  side  to  that  of  the  affected 
lung.  Interstitial  phthisis  was  not  always  a  chronic  affection.  Dr. 
Barlow  and  others  having  reported  cases  which  proved  fatal  in 
six  months.  Haemorrhage,  in  his  experience,  was  a  very  com- 
mon symptom  in  this  variety  of  phthisis.  Dr.  Eskridge  called 
attention  to  the  fact  that  cardiac  valvular  diseases,  especially 
mitral  regurgitation  attended  by  venous  congestions  and  coming 
on  after  birth,  were  rarely  associated  with  phthisis,  while  con- 
genital deformities  of  the^heart  attended  by  venous  stasis,  etc., 
were  followed,  according  to  some  eminent  authorities,  in  nine 
tenths  of  the  cases,  by  tuberculosis  of  the  lungs. 

Dr.  Shakespeare  said  that  one  point  made  by  the  lecturer 
had  especially  struck  him  as  being  opposed  to  his  own  experi- 
ence— viz.,  that  the  part  of  the  lung  attacked  earliest  was  gen- 
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erally  the  root.  He  had  usually  found  the  consolidiition  at  the 
periphery  of  the  lobe,  often  forming,  as  it  were,  a  shell  of  solid 
lung  perhaps  an  incli  thici\,  while  the  central  or  deep  portions 
would  he  eitlior  not  .at  all  or  but  little  affected.  This  peripheral 
consolidation  seemed  to  have  no  particular  relation  to  initial 
pleurisies,  for  the  consolidations  were  quite  frequently  met  with 
in  cases  almost  free  from  pleurisy  and  old  adliosions.  He  had 
also  very  often  noticed,  at  autopsies  after  death  from  intercur- 
rent diseases,  wedge-shaped  jjatches  of  solidified  lung  tissue  hav- 
ing the  base  at  the  periphery  of  the  orpnn  and  a  slightly  raised 
surface,  inucli  like  infiufts,  and  containing  miliary  tuhercK', 
while  the  intervening  pulmonary  tissue  was  normal. 

Dr.  FoBMAU  asked  Dr.  Bruen  what  ho  considered  was  the 
difference  in  the  pathology  of  acute  and  chronic  phthisis.  Also, 
on  which  side  the  disease  most  commonly  occurred.  Dr.  For- 
mad  also  desired  put  on  record  some  new  observations  on  the 
histology  of  phthisis  made  by  W.  II.  Mercer  in  the  Patliologi- 
cal  Laboratory  of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania,  which  be  nar- 
rated as  follows:  That  acute  phthisis  (all  fatal  cases)  was  inva- 
riably complicated  with  croupous  pneuinonia,  wliich  conditioned 
the  lethal  termination ;  that  the  lining  of  tlio  bronchioles  and 
the  endothelium  of  the  blood-vessels  played  a  very  active  p.'irt  in 
the  formation  of  organized  tubercle  granulations,  filling  and 
widely  distending  the  lumina  in  both  instances.  The  existing 
observations  on  this  point,  so  far  as  ho  remembered,  referred  only 
to  blood-vessels,  and  then  merely  to  cheesy,  broken-down  ma- 
terial obliterating  vessels,  or  occasionally  to  the  formation  of 
giant-cells,  or  to  something  which  in  transverse  section  simulated 
a  giant-cell.  Mr.  Mercer  states  that  the  obliteration  of  bron- 
chioles by  living,  organized  granulation-tissue  was  the  most  com- 
mon starting-point  for  pulmonary  tubercle  granulations,  and 
formed  the  greater  bulk  of  the  latter.  Ho  also  found  that  the 
exudate  within  the  air-vesicles  in  acute  phthLsis  was  capable  of 
undergoing  complete  organization,  and  that  a  group  of  such 
blocked-up  air  vesicles  with  organized  exudate  was  usually  called 
(erroneously)  a  miliary  tubercle,  the  outlines  of  the  air-vesicles 
being  mistaken  for  submiliary  tubercles.  Mr.  Mercer  had  failed 
to  find  a  single  true  miliary  tubercle  in  a  large  number  of  thor- 
oughly studied  cases  of  phthisis,  and  agreed  with  those  who 
regarded  miliary  tubercle  nodes  as  secondary  jirodiicts  only. 
Dr.  Formad  desired  distinctly  to  state  that  Mr.  Mercer's  obser- 
vations were  made  on  and  applied  only  to  the  lungs. 

Dr.  Tyson  was  interested  to  note  how  much  histological 
investigation  had  contributed  to  our  knowledge  of  the  nature  of 
these  important  processes  under  discussion  ;  and,  whik-  ho  was 
ready  to  admit  that  we  owed  much  to  experimental  patliology. 
he  felt  that  our  present  more  correct  notions  were  the  result  of 
microscopic  studies  of  the  human  tubercular  lung.  The  point 
to  be  insisted  upon  was,  that  all  those  processes  were  tubercular 
and  all  w^oro  inflammatory,  the  catarrh  of  the  lung  and  tubercle 
granulations  being  in  all  cases  the  initial  lesion,  whence  it  ex- 
tended peripherally  by  desquamative  catarrhal  pneumonia  or 
centripetally  by  a  tuberculous  peribronchitis,  the  former  fur- 
nishing the  rapid  and  the  latter  the  slow  forms  of  ])lithisis. 
That  pleurisy  was  often  the  initi.al  lesion  of  tuberculosis  he 
thought  had  long  been  acknowledged. 

Dr.  SnAKBspEAKK  .said  that  the  observations  reported  bv 
Dr.  Formad  for  his  pupil  reflected  great  credit  upon  both,  and 
was  another  testimony  of  the  value  of  the  work  done  in  the 
pathological  laboratory  of  the  University,  but  at  least  two  of 
the  announcements,  for  wliich  novelty  and  originality  were 
claimed,  had  been  forestalled  years  ago  by  other  observers.  He 
had  |)articular  reference  to  the  organization  of  the  i)rodncts 
within  the  alveoli  of  the  lung,  and  the  announcement  that  the 
walls  of  the  minute  blood-vessels,  by  a  i>rol  iterating  endoartcritis 
and  periarteritis,  formed  the  miliary  tubercle.    The  former  waa 


not  only  recognized  and  described  in  Green's  "Hand-book  of 
Pathology,"  but  was  also  most  beautifully  illustrated.  The  lat- 
ter had  been  re|jeatedly  observed  and  published,  sometimes  with 
illustrations.  This  origin  of  tubercle  was  distinctly  referred  to 
in  the  text-books  of  Wagner  and  Cornil  and  Pianvier.  All  these 
books  were  in  the  hands  of  the  University  students. 

Dr.  FoB.MAD  said  that  existing  obsei-vations  on  this  point,  so 
far  as  he  remembered,  referred  only  to  blood-vessels,  and  then 
merely  to  cheesy,  broken-down  material  obliterating  the  vessels, 
or  occasionally  to  the  formation  of  a  giant-cell,  or  to  something 
which,  in  transverse  section,  stimulated  a  giant-cell. 

In  closing  the  debate  upon  the  subject.  Dr.  Bkcex  said  that 
he  had  coincided  with  Dr.  Tyson  in  the  opinion  that  phthisis 
was  rarely  associated  with  heart-disease.  In  mitral  regurgita- 
tion there  was  often,  indeed,  a  thickening  of  the  pulmonary 
substance  allied  to  the  indurative  changes  in  the  other  organs 
from  like  causes.  Advanced  fibroid  disease,  with  cavities,  as 
sliown  in  one  of  the  specimens  exhibited  by  him  through  the 
kindness  of  Dr.  Hinsdale,  he  had  not  met  with  heretofore. 

Dr.  Formad's  query  as  to  the  relative  frecjuency  of  phthisis 
upon  the  right  or  left  side  be  felt  must  be  answered  by  the 
statement  that  one  side  was  as  Hablo  to  disease  as  the  other, 
while,  i)robably  in  a  small  majority,  the  right  side  was  most 
frequently  involved.  Ho  thought  that  the  peripheral  portion 
of  the  apices  anteriorly  was  the  most  common  starting-point, 
where  there  was  much  desquamative  pneumonia  and  rapid 
phthisis,  while  the  roots  posteriorly  were  primarily  attacked  in 
the  more  slowly  developed  forms  of  broncho  pneumonic  phthisis. 
The  roots  of  tlie  lungs  were  the  seats  of  the  latent  phthisis  de- 
veloped as  the  sequential  lesion  of  croupous  pneumonia. 

Dr.  Bruen  dissented  from  the  view  that  croupous  pneumo- 
nia was  a  frequent  cause  of  death  in  phthisis.  He  believed  that 
in  the  rapid,  as  well  as  in  the  more  latent  form  of  phthisis,  death 
was  preceded  and  hastened  by  a  development  of  the  tubercular 
nodular  tissue  to  which  allusion  had  already  been  made.  This 
tissue  completely  filled  up  and  choked  the  acinous  pulmonary 
structure,  causing  dyspnoea,  etc. 

0.  B.  Naxcrede,  M.  D., 

Recorder. 


ITcttcrs  U  the  ^bitor. 


THE    M.\T?IXK.H()SPITAL    SEKVICE   AND   ITS    DF.TRACTORS. 

Wasuinqton,  May  21,  ISSS. 
To  the  Editor  of  the  New  York  Medical  Journal  : 

As  a  matter  of  justice  to  the  Mariue-Hospital  service  and  to  mTself, 
will  you  kindly  allow  me  to  reaeli  the  profession  tbrougb  you  by  pub- 
lisliing  a  reply  to  tiic  following  scandalous  charges,  which  have  been 
repeatedly  made  by  certain  of  the  brethren  who  have  a  grievance : 

THE    INSINVATIONS.     (SAMPLES.)  THE   FACTS. 

We  think  that  Dr.  Hamilton,  in 
publicly  comparing  the  prof  essioual 
and  financial  management  of  lios- 
pital  patients  in  the  two  services, 
unreasonably  washes  linen  in  puti- 
lic,  and  niaki-s  comparisons  which 
are  uncalled  for  auJ  unprofessional. 

To  a  civilian,  accustomed  to  the 
amenities  of  professional  life,  it 
seems  very  strange  that  when  a 
doctor  becomes  a  politician  he 
sliimld  lose  all  rcniembnineo  of  the 
code  under  which  ho  first  drew  his 
prolVssionul  brenth. — PUduJilphia 
Medical  Timt,  March  S4,  ISSS. 


I>r.  Hamilton  simidv  replied  to 
an  assertion  that  it  would  be  more 
economical  to  ticat  merchant  sail- 
ors in  naval  hospitals.  He  nowhere 
attacked  the  professional  charac- 
ter of  the  Medical  Corps,  many  of 
whom  he  mmibcrs  among  his  per- 
sonal friends,  and  for  whom,  as  a 
body  of  professional  men,  he  enter, 
tains  the  highest  respect. 
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In  the  Report  of  the  Supervis- 
ing Surgeon-General  of  the  Marine 
Hospital  it  is  stated  that  the  hos- 
pital at  New  Orleans  had  been  of- 
fered for  sale  at  thirty  thousand 
dollars,  but  that,  no  sale  having 
been  made,  the  service  had  sus- 
tained the  loss  of  the  money  paid 
for  advertising. 

The  facts  seem  to  be  that  this 
hospital,  which  h.xd  cost  originally 
five  hundred  and  ninety  thousand 
dollars,  and  had  had  spent  on  it 
one  hundred  and  fifty  thousand 
dollars,  was  offered  lor  sale,  with 
the  result  of  the  highest  bid  being 
nineteen  thousand  dollars.  All  this 
the  hone?t,  straightforward  Sur- 
geon-General of  Marines  did  not 
deem  of  any  interest  to  the  general 
public,  altho:igh  he  could  weep 
over  tlie  pennies  lost  in  the  be- 
sniirchment  of  printer's  ink.  No 
wonder  his  virtuous  indignation 
had  to  find  vent  upon  tfie  bad 
management  of  the  medical  affairs 
of  the  navy.  Seven  Inindred  and 
twenty-one  thousand  dollars  taken 
from  the  hard  earnings  of  sadors, 
to  be  wasted  in  one  hospital, 
through  incompetency,  or  some- 
thing worse ! 

Again,  we  are  told — but  not  in 
the  report — that  at  Cincinnati  a 
marine  hospital  was  obtained  at 
the  cost  of  two  hundred  and  thirty 
thousand  dollars,  and  sold  for  sev- 
enty-five thousand  dollars — a  hun- 
dred and  fifty-five  tliousand  dollars 
more  gone !  How  many  more  of 
these  liospital  operations  have  dis- 
graced the  Marine-Hospital  service 
we  do  not  know,  as  we  iiave  no 
official  facts  to  crdighten  us ;  but 
those  given  in  this  editorial  are 
vouched  for  as  accurate  by  high 
authoritv.  We  should  be  most 
happy  to  pnbli.sh  an  official  denial 
of  them.  Of  course,  no  one  has 
made  money  by  these  operations. 
No  American  politician  ever  did 
make  money.  Congress  certainly 
ought,  liowever,  to  insist  on  hav- 
ing a  complete  honest  statement, 
so  brief  and  clear  that  it  could  be 
read  and  understood  by  every  one, 
of  all  the  doings  and  the  losses  of 
this  branch  of  the  service;  for,  at 
present,  its  stupendous  political  cu- 
pidity  and  activity  seem  equaled 
only  by  the  mystery  of  its  mis- 
m anagem en t . — PkHadelphia  Medi- 
cal Times,  Mai/  5,  ISSS. 


This  New  Orleans  hospital  was 
planned  in  1855.  It  was  never 
finished,  and  was  used  as  barracks 
by  trooDS  of  both  armies  at  inter- 
vals during  the  late  war.  No  per- 
son now  in  the  Marine-Hospital 
service  had  anything  to  do  with  its 
plans  or  construction. 


TheCincinnati  hospital  was  com- 
menced in  IS.ie,  completed  in  1860, 
and  was  sold  in  1866.  Dr.  John  M. 
Woodworth  was  appointed  to  the 
office  of  Supervising  Surgeon  in 
1871,  was  made  Supervising  Sur- 
geon-General in  1875,  and  died  in 
1879.  The  writer  was  promoted 
in  1879,  and  no  other  persons  h.aTe 
ever  occupied  the  office,  which  was 
created  in  1870,  four  years  after 
the  Cincinnati  hospital  was  sold. 
Congress  establislied  the  hnspii.ils 
referred  to  from  the  public  Treas- 
ury, not  from  the  Hospit-;!  Fund  ; 
and,  when  the  hospital*  were  sold, 
it  was  not  in  pursuance  of  .any  rec- 
ommendation of  this  office,  as  the 
da'es  will  easily  show.  In  regard 
to  the  New  Orleans  hospital,  Mr. 
Mullett  reported  long  ago  that  it 
would  cost  more  to  repair  the  old, 
unfinished  building  than  to  build  a 
new  one,  and  Congress  accordingly 
has  ordered  a  new  one  built.  Fi- 
nally, if  Dr.  Wood  is  really  desir- 
ous to  find  out  the  history  of  the 
service,  he  may  do  so  by  consult- 
ing Appletons'  "  Annual  Cyclopae- 
dia" for  1879,  page  778  ;  the  "An- 
nual Reports"  for  1872,  1879,  and 
especially,  for  a  complete  report 
on  the  New  Orleans  hospital,  the 
"Annual  Report"  for  1880,  page 
179. 

For  an  attack  on  the  late  Surgeon-General  (Woodworth),  see  the 
Philadelphia  Medical.  Times,  March  15,  1879. 

Concerning  similar  attacks  upon  himself,  Senator  Sherman  once 
pointedly  said  that  to  certain  slanderers  "  the  jail  would  be  a  refuge, 
and  a  libel  suit  a  paying  advertisement."  If  Dr.  H.  C.  Wood  thinks 
there  is  anything  in  this  quotation  personal  to  himself,  he  is  welcome 
to  make  the  application.  I,  however,  must  thank  Dr.  Wood  for  vary- 
ing from  his  usual  policy  and  practice  by  making  his  insinuations 
against  myself  while  I  am  yet  alive  and  able  to  speak  in  my  defense. 
His  bitter  attack  against  ray  predecessor  was  written  while  that  officer 
was  on  his  deathbed,  and  was  printed  while  the  earth  was  fresh  upon 
his  coffin.  And  such  is  the  would-be  apostle  of  "  the  amenities  of 
professional  life!"  Very  respectfully, 

JoHN.B.  Hamilton. 


THE  QUESTION   OF  THE   CODES. 

244  West  56th  St.,  New  York,  May  22,  18S3. 
To  the  Editor  of  the  Ketc  York  Medical  Journal: 

Sir  :  This  discussion  of  codes  is  becoming  confused  with  side-issues. 
Really,  the  matter  is  in  a  nut-shell,  and  the  test  is  simple  enough,  this 
one  point  settled,  viz. :  Is  the  new  code  calculated  to  give  comfort  and 
encouragement  to  homa^opathy  ;  does  the  public  take  this  view  of  the 
controversy  ? 

No  physichan  in  possession  of  the  proper  spirit  and  teachings  of  his 
profession  doubts  that  its  principles  are  sound  and  its  methods  sci- 
entific, or  that  homoeopathy  is  utter  nonsense  and  fraud,  perverting  the 
minds  and  corrupting  the  morals  of  the  public  (as  all  error  does),  and 
consuming  the  legitimate  substatice  of  medical  progress  and  obstruct- 
ing it  in  many  other  ways. 

This  is  as  certain  to  us  as  anything  not  mathematically  demon- 
strable. If  it  deceives  celebrated  individuals,  and  is  in  popular  favor, 
this  proves  that  it  is  subtle  and  dangerous,  but  is  not  a  reason  for  our 
public  approval  of  it.  It  matters  not  what  the  State  legislates  concern- 
ing it.  Knowing  it  to  be  false,  we  lift  up  our  voices  in  condemnation 
until  the  public  listens,  is  instructed,  and  legislates  accordingly. 

Is  it  illiberal  to  refuse  to  compound  with  the  devil,  or  to  depart 
from  principles  eternally  right  ?  Fraud  can  not  be  persecuted,  nor 
is  there  anything  in  the  liberal  spirit  of  the  times  demanding  a  com- 
promise with  it,  unless  the  spirit  of  commercial  greed  be  the  true  spirit 
of  the  times,  an  insinuation  indignantly  repudiated  by  the  advocates  of 
the  new  code.     Opportunism  is  one  thing,  liberalism  quite  another. 

However  much  the  attitude  of  the  American  Medical  Association 
may  affect  us,  it  is  of  subordinate  importance,  and  confuses  the  discus- 
sion. Its  expression  may  serve  as  a  safer  guide  to  such  as  are  dis- 
posed to  settle  the  matter  on  authority  alone,  since  it  is  less  liable  to 
have  been  influenced  by  local  and  personal  considerations,  is  a  mote 
general  expression,  and  conform.able  to  long  usage. 

The  old  code  certainly  embodies  a  high  ideal,  and  should  be  re-en- 
acted unless  a  better  substitute  is  offered.  Or  if  the  new  code  is  to  de- 
grade this  ideal  and  lower  the  tone  of  medical  morals,  granted  that 
this  ideal  is  too  high  to  be  appreciated  by  the  general  public  in  its  pres- 
ent nebulous  state  of  intellect  and  morals,  hold  it  to  plainer  view,  then  ; 
do  not  put  it  out  of  sight.  If  it  be  offering  an  indignity  to  those  at  the 
head  of  the  profession  to  prescribe  formulated  rules  to  regulate  their 
conduct,  there  is,  at  least,  consolation  for  them  in  the  reflection  that 
laws  are  made  to  restrain,  not  the  righteous,  but  the  transgressors. 

Whatever  affects  the  moral  attitude  of  the  whole  profession  should 
be  regulated  by  it,  not  left  to  the  caprices  of  individuals,  however  high- 
toned  some  of  them  may  be.  Without  the  admonishing  presence  of  a 
formal  code,  it  is  to  be  feared  that  some  might,  in  blindness  or  weak- 
ness, err  from  the  straight  and  narrow  path  ;  or  is  it  fogyism  that 
sees  the  path  so  straight  and  narrow  as  not  to  allow  wide  margins  for 
wayside  wanderings?  We  are  not  all  shining  lights  in  the  profession 
but  all  arc  human.  It  can  do  no  harm  to  display  the  instruments  of 
torture  as  warnings,  to  have  means  of  discipline  available ;  but  it  would 
scarcely  appear  the  part  of  wisdom  hastily  to  unarm  and,  too  late,  find 
ourselves  defenseless. 

When  we  have  safely  secured  ourselves,  and  the  general  public  is 
with  us  upon  the  moral  level  to  which  the  old  code  leads,  a  constitu- 
tional preference  having  been  acquired  for  that  pure  atmosphere ;  when 
error  has  become  a  psycho-physiological  impossibility,  those  organic 
changes  having  become  indelibly  registered  in  the  cephalic  substance 
which  may  be  supposed  to  result  from  an  infinite  series  of  uniformly 
virtuous  thoughts  and  acts — under  such  circumstances  a  formulated 
code  of  ethics  might  seem  superfluous  to  the  utilitarian,  but  still  to  be 
sacredly  treasured  by  the  revei-ent  and  religious  spirits. 

Is  it  true  that  the  old  code  is  a  dead  letter  ?  Vice  is  less  danger- 
ous committed  secretly  and  in  defiance  of  well-known  laws  than  when 
the  law  permits  its  open  indulgence  ;  for  then  it  ceases  to  be  regarded 
as  vice,  and  the  virtuous  become  contaminated,  and  general  moral 
decay  ensues.  Consulting  with  homoeopaths  has  geneially  been  in- 
dulged in  as  a  solitary  vice,  and,  perhaps,  with  a  sort  of  sneaking  feel- 
ing of  penal  transgression,  to  be  carefully  concealed  except  from  such 
as  were  known  to  siu  likewise.     It  may  not  haTe  been  the  intention  of 
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it3  framirs,  but  it  seems  plain  that  a  fair  construction  of  the  new  code 
will  have  :i  tendency  to  rulieve  distinguished  gentlemen  of  all  irksome 
restraints  and  permit  free  and  easy  association  with  liomoeopatha  and 
the  like,  without  the  fear  of  discipline  ever  being  suggested  even,  how- 
ever much  the  case  might  deserve  it,  and  without  there  being  too 
keenly  felt  any  of  the  salutary  and  restraining  influences  which  the  old 
code  was  wont  to  inspire. 

IIOBART  CheESMAN,  M.  D. 


^  i  s  r  i;  1 1  a  n  2 . 


Diphtheria  Spread  by  Milk. — "Toward  the  close  of  last  year," 
says  the  "British  Medical  Journal,"  "an  outbreak  of  diphtheria,  pre- 
senting somewhat  unusual  characteristics,  occurred  at  Devonport,  and 
the  Medical  Department  of  the  Local  Government  Board  was  com- 
pelled to  yield  to  an  urgent  request  from  the  Town  Council  that  an  in- 
vestigation might  be  made  into  the  circumstances  attending  the  out- 
break. Dr.  H.  Franklin  Parsons  was  selected  to  undertake  the  inquiry, 
and  his  report  contains  many  points  of  interest.  In  the  first  place, 
the  outbreak  diffeied  Irom  many  others  in  its  incidence  upon  persons 
of  high  social  position.  Members  of  the  families  and  servants  of  pro- 
fessional men,  and  more  especially  of  officers  in  the  army  and  navy, 
including  those  in  the  highest  command  in  both  services,  were  the  only 
class  of  people  attacked.  In  but  one  single  instance  was  a  tradesman's 
family  attacked,  and  no  ease  is  known  to  have  occurred  among  the 
large  working-class  population.  At  the  date  of  the  inspection  the 
number  of  known  recent  cases  of  the  disease  was  tliirty-one,  of  which 
five  had  proved  fatal.  The  houses  in  which  diphtheria  occurred  were 
of  the  better  ola.ss,  mostly  in  elevated  and  open  situations;  and  there 
was  nothing  peculiar  in  their  sanitary  condition  to  account  for  the  oc- 
currence of  (he  di.=ease,  nor,  except  in  a  very  few  instances,  was  there 
a  known  exposure  to  infection  from  a  previous  case.  It  was  observed, 
however,  that  the  greater  number  of  persons  affected  with  diphtheria 
obtained  their  milk  from  a  particular  daiiy,  upon  which,  in  conse- 
quence, suspicion  had  fallen.  Of  the  twenty-nine  pcr.oons  who  were 
attacked  in  December,  all  were  supplied  from  this  dairy,  with  two  ex- 
ceptions, and  cme  of  these  had  certainly,  and  the  other  probably,  bad 
milk  on  scnne  occasions  Irom  the  i^ame  source.  The  dairy  in  question 
has  a  large  trade  in  Devonport  and  Stoke,  supplying  about  2D6  house? 
containing  347  families ;  and  it  is  estimated  that  the  customers  who 
fetch  milk  from  the  rhop  would  raise  the  number  of  families  to  nenily 
BOO.  There  are  other  dairies  doing  a  Urge  business  in  the  same  place; 
but  their  customers,  with  some  doubtful  exceptions,  entirely  escaped. 
On  visitii.g  the  farm  whence  the  milk  was  obtained,  Er.  Parsons  found 
no  abnormal  conditions.  It  was  noted,  however,  that  a  well  had  been 
closed  at  the  suggestion  of  the  local  health  officer,  though  it  was  ex- 
plained that  the  water  was  only  used  for  washing  carts.  Two  men 
were  employed  in  the  d;iiry  ;  but  neither  among  them  and  their  fami- 
lies, nor  among  lodgers  in  the  same  houses,  could  any  recent  sickness 
be  discovered.  The  residents  at  the  milk-shop — five  adult  persons — 
were  also  stated  to  have  all  been  in  good  health  ;  but  next  door  a  case 
of  difihtheria  had  occurred  early  in  December.  In  a  narrow  back  yard 
behind  the  shop  the  milk-cans  were  washed  with  town  water  boiled  in 
a  small  outhouse.  From  this  outhouse  the  water-closet  is  divided  by 
a  partition  ;  and,  on  pouring  benzoline  into  the  drain  of  the  next 
house,  in  which  a  case  of  diphtheria  had  occurred,  the  smell  was  per- 
ceived in  this  water-closet.  It  seems  not  unreasonable  to  suppose  that 
the  infective  matter  may  have  gained  access  to  the  milk  by  the  wiping 
out  of  the  cans  with  cloths  which  had  hung  up  in  the  narrow,  close 
back  3ard,  and  had  contracted  impurities  from  the  atmosphere.  The 
small  proportion  of  customers  attacked,  however,  shows  that  any  con- 
tamination of  the  milk  by  intective  material  could  have  only  been  par- 
tial and  occasional  in  its  occurrence.  In  view  of  the  special  incidence 
of  the  disease  upon  famiUcs  of  the  well-to-do,  and  of  the  condition  of 
the  milk-shop  premises,  it  is  suggested  whether  the  cream,  standing  as 
it  did  the  longest  time  iu  the  shop,  might  not  have  been  especially  the 


vehicle  by  which  the  infection  was  conveyed ;  but  Dr.  Parsons  met 
with  no  facts  to  corroborate  this  view.  It  is  significant,  however,  that 
many  of  the  persons  attacked  were  constitutionally  liable  to  sore 
throat.  A  chronic  ulceration  of  the  throat,  a  ragged  tonsil,  or  an  en- 
larged mucous  follicle,  would  naturally  affijrd  more  lodgment  to  infec- 
tive  material,  and  a  fitter  soil  for  its  development,  than  a  healthy  and 
unbroken  mucous  membrane." 

M.  Pastecr's  Pension. — Steps  are  being  taken  to  induce  the  French 
Parliament  to  increase  M.  Pasteur's  pension  from  12,000  fr.  to  25,000 
fr.  annually,  that  allowance  to  revert  to  bis  wife  and  children  at  his 
death. 

The  Lunatic  Astlim  at  Newark. — The  Grand  Jury,  whose  inten- 
tion to  investigate  the  management  of  the  county  asylum  at  Newark  we 
lately  mentioned,  is  reported  to  have  made  a  presentment  to  the  effect 
that  the  institution  is  overcrowded,  that  different  classes  of  patients  are 
not  sufficiently  separated  from  each  other,  that  the  number  of  attend- 
ants is  inadequate,  that  the  nurses  give  drugs  on  their  own  responsibility, 
and  in  particular  that  a  resident  physician  should  be  appointed. 

The  Lunatic  Asylum  at  Northampton,  Mass. — It  is  stated  that 
the  superintendent.  Dr.  Pliny  Earle,  will  tender  his  resignation  within 
a  few  month.",  and  it  is  thought  that  the  assistant  superintendent,  Dr. 
Edward  B.  Nims,  will  be  promoted  to  the  position  thus  vacated. 

The  Blockley  Hospital  Ether. — At  a  recent  meeting  of  the  Hospi- 
tal Committee  of  the  Board  of  Guardians  of  the  Blockley  Almshouse, 
Philadelphia,  a  member  of  the  medical  staff  called  attention  to  the  poor 
quality  of  the  ether  that  was  provided  as  an  ana;=thetic.  Accordingly, 
the  committee  ordered  that  in  the  future  only  such  ether  should  be 
procured  as  was  specified  by  the  physicians. 

A  Sanitaky  Convention  in  Baltimore. — k\.  a  recent  meeting  of 
the  Maryland  State  Board  of  Health,  on  motion  of  Dr.  Chancellor  it 
was  decided  that  hereafter  sanitary  conventions  or  meetings  be  held  at 
least  once  a  year,  under  the  auspices  of  the  bourd,  in  different  parts 
of  the  .State,  with  a  view  to  promote  a  general  interest  in  sanitary  sci- 
ence; that  the  first  meeting  be  held  in  Baltimore  on  the  fourth  Tues- 
day in  October,  1883,  and  that  a  committee,  consisting  of  the  president 
md  two  members  of  the  State  board,  the  president  and  secretory  of 
the  city  board,  the  president  and  secretary  of  the  Medical  and  Chi- 
rurgical  Faculty  of  Maryland,  and  five  citizens,  be  appointed  to  consider 
the  best  means  of  holding  the  convention,  that  prominent  sanitarians 
throughout  the  country  be  invited  to  take  part  in  the  convention,  and 
that  manufacturers  and  dealers  in  sanitary  appliances  be  invited  to 
lorward  their  goods  for  exhibition  at  the  meeting. 

f-MALL-Pox  IN  Pennsylvania  and  Minnesota. — Press  dispatches 
dated  last  Saturday  stated  that  at  that  time  there  were  thirteen  prison- 
ers sick  with  small-pox  in  the  County  Prison  at  Lancaster,  Pa.,  and 
that  there  were  twenty-five  eases  of  the  disease  in  St.  Michaels,  Minn., 
where  several  deaths  from  it  had  occurred. 

Smallpox  Spread  at  a  Funeral. — According  to  a  newspaper  report, 
a  young  woman  recently  died  of  small-pox  in  Cincinnati,  where  she  was 
attending  a  music  school.  The  case  was  diagnosticated  as  one  of  pur- 
pura hiemorrhiigica,  a  burial  permit  was  given  on  the  strength  of  a 
death  certificate  to  that  effect,  and  the  body  was  embalmed  and  sent  to 
the  young  woman's  home  in  Illinois,  where  it  was  exposed  to  view  at  a 
funeral,  with  the  result  of  spreading  small-pox  in  the  neighborhood.  It 
IS  added  that  two  other  pupils  of  the  music  school  were  afterward 
seized  with  the  disease,  and  that  the  school  building  has  been  quaran- 
tined. 

The  Coxgressional  Sanitation  Fund. — It  is  understood  that  the 
sum  of  one  hundred  thousand  dollars  appropriated  by  Congress  for  use 
in  preventing  the  spread  of  epidemic  diseases  during  the  current  year 
is  to  be  intrusted  by  the  President  to  the  Marine-Hospital  Service. 

The  Danger  of  Yellow  Fever  from  Havana. — The  law  requiring 
a  sanitary  inspection  of  vessels  at  Havana  before  they  sail  for  this  coun- 
try expires  to-day,  and  Congress  has  made  no  provision  for  a  renewal 
of  the  requirement. 
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The  Oregon  State  Medical  Society. — The  tenth  annual  meeting  of 
the  Oregon  State  Medical  Society  will  be  held  at  Portland,  Wednesday, 
Thursday,  and  Friday,  June  13,  14,  and  15,  18S3,  commencing  at  2 
p.  M.  The  foUoning  papers  will  be  read:  Antiseptic  Surgery,  by  H. 
C.  Wilson,  M.  D. ;  Chronic  Nasal  Catarrh,  by  Jay  Tuttle,  M.  D. ;  Germ 
Theory  of  Disease,  by  Charles  E.  Banks,  M.  D. ;  Present  Condition  of 
Insanity  Throughout  the  World,  by  S.  E.  Josephi,  M.  D. ;  Retarded 
Dentition,  by  Mrs.  B.  A.  Owens,  M.D. ;  Tuberculosis,  by  F.  A.  Bailey, 
M.  D. ;  Laceration  of  the  Cervix  Uteri,  by  E.  P.  Fraser,  M.  D. 

The  Old  and  the  New. — Our  brethren  in  New  York  seem  to  be 
having  a  hard  time  of  it  with  their  new  code.  A  meeting  of  the  Acad- 
emy of  Medicine  was  held  April  19th,  which  was  quite  largely  attended, 
being,  as  it  is  charged,  "  packed  "  with  the  friends  of  the  old  and  ene- 
mies of  the  new.  After  a  couple  of  papers  had  been  read  and  the 
usual  programme  had  been  followed,  Dr.  Austin  Flint,  Jr.,  rose  and 
proceeded  to  read  certain  resolutions  deprecating  the  admission  of  any 
Fellow  who  could  not  support  the  old  code.  These  resolutions  had 
been  prepared  secretly  by  one  faction,  to  be  rushed  through  when  but 
a  minority  of  the  other  were  present.  It  seems  to  huve  always  been 
the  unwritten  understanding  that  no  questions  of  policy  like  this  were  to 
ever  be  discussed  in  the  Academy.  Its  doings  were  to  be  either  purely 
scientific  or  purely  social.  The  county  medical  society  was  to  be  the 
arena  where  political  questions  were  to  be  discussed.  It  was  a  genuine 
surprise,  then,  that  these  gentlemen  should,  under  any  circumstances, 
bring  the  matter  up  in  the  Academy,  but  most  of  all  that  no  public 
notice  was  given  to  that  effect.  Only  the  friends  of  the  measure  knew 
as  they  went  to  the  meeting  that  anything  unusual  was  to  occur.  It 
was  the  desire  to  muzzle  the  liberals  and  to  check  all  opposition.  Those 
gentleu'en  who  asked  for  opportunity  to  fairly  discuss  the  matter  on  its 
merits  were  choked  off  at  once,  and  with  hisses  and  jeers.  And  so  the 
resolutions  were  with  indecent  haste  and  by  disreputable  means  adopted. 
The  methods  of  these  genilemen  who  thus  "got  in  their  votes"  were,  to 
say  the  least,  peculiar.  We  fear  that  if  the  Irish  ever  take  Ireland  it 
will  be  by  adopting  a  similar  policy,  which  we  accordingly  commend 
for  that  purpose.  The  profession  and  journals  of  the  East  are  too  fond 
of  allowing  themselves  to  misrepresent  the  doings  ot  their  Western 
colleagues  as  crude,  and  our  Western  educational  advantages  as  inferior, 
and  rather  insinuate  that  out  West  we  lack  tone.  After  this  riot  in 
the  metropolis,  we  feel  certain  that  it  can  no  longer  be  the  high  privi- 
lege of  any  member  of  the  Academy,  at  least,  to  point  the  derisive 
finger  westward.  We  might  possibly  institute  comparisons  between  it 
and  the  Chicago  Common  Council,  or  a  ward  primary  in  the  "  bloody 
Fifth  Ward,"  comparisons  not  particularly  favorable  to  either  side ;  but 
the  most  turbulent  medical  meeting  evei-  held  in  the  West  would  seem 
like  a  Sunday-school  wlieu  compared  with  this  session  of  the  Academy. 
Imagine  Dr.  Agnew  asking:  "Then  the  object  is  to  throttle  this  Acad- 
emy?" and  Df.  Flint,  Jr.,  replymg,  ''Undoubtedly  it  is!"  Moreover, 
an  amount  of  ill-feeling  and  distrust  has  been  engendered  by  this  action 
which  will  never  subside  during  the  present  generation,  and  now  it  is 
being  carried  into  the  colleges  and  hospitals.  For  instance.  Professor 
Howe,  of  Bellevue  College,  rather  than  recede  from  his  position  in 
favor  of  the  new  code  when  asked  to  do  so,  has  just  tendered  his  resig- 
nation. Rumors  of  other  resignations  fill  the  medical  atmosphere ;  and 
so  it  goes,  and  the  end  is  not  yet. —  Weekly  Med.  Reoieio. 

Amendments  to  the  By-Laws  of  the  Coitnty  Society.— At  a 
meeting  of  the  Medical  Society  of  the  County  of  New  York,  held  Mon- 
day evening.  May  28th,  Dr.  Henry  G.  PifFard  moved  the  following 
amendments  to  the  by-laws : 

1.  No  member  of  this  society  shall  assume  any  sectarian  designa- 
tion indicating  that  his  practice  is  based  on  any  special  doctrine,  dog- 
ma, or  specified  method  of  treatment. 

2.  The  members  of  this  society  shall  be  governed  by  the  code  of 
ethics  adopted  by  the  Medical  Society  of  the  State  of  New  York  Febru- 
ary 6,  1882. 

3.  No  person  shall  be  eligible  for  membership  in  this  society  who 
is  a  member  of  a  county  society  not  entitled  to  representation  in  tne 
Medical  Society  of  the  State  of  New  York. 

According  to  the  rules,  the  first  of  these  proposed  amendments 


has  to  lie  over  to  the  annual  meeting.  The  second  and  third,  being 
necessary  to  bring  the  by-laws  of  the  county  society  into  accord  with 
those  of  the  State  society,  were  susceptible  of  immediate  action,  and 
wer«  carried  unanimously. 

Army  Intelligence. —  Official  List  of  Changes  of  Stations  and 
Duties  of  Officers  of  t!>e  Medical  Department,  United  States  Army,  from 
May  19,  1SS3,  to  May  26,  1SS3. — Campbell,  Jobn,  Lieutenant  Colo- 
nel and  Surgeon,  Medical  Director  Department  of  the  South.  Granted 
leave  of  absence  for  one  month,  on  surgeon's  certificate  of  disability. 
Par.  3,  S.  0.  50,  Department  of  the  South,  May  21,  1883.  ==  Bur- 
ton, Henry  G.,  Captain  and  Assistant  Surgeon.  Now  awaiting  orders 
at  St.  Paul,  Minn.,  assigned  to  temporary  duly  at  Fort  A.  Lincoln,  D. 
T.  Par.  1,  S.  0.  83,  Department  of  Dakota,  May  16,  1883. 
Porter,  J.  Y.,  Captain  and  Assistant  Surgeon.  Assigned  to  duty  at 
Fort  Davis,  Texas.  S.  0.  49,  Department  of  Texas,  May  14,  1883. 
==  Spencer,  William  G.,  Captain  and  Assistant  Surgeon.  As- 
signed to  duty  at  Fort  Hamilton,  N.  Y.  H.  P.ir.  2,  S.  0.  83,  Department 
of  the  East,  May  14,  1883.  ===^  Gorgas,  W.  C,  First  Lieutenant 
and  Assistant  Surgeon.  Granted  leave  of  absence  for  one  month. 
Par.  5,  S.  0.  51,  Department  of  Texas,  May  17,  1883.  =^=  Hopkins, 
William  E.,  First  Lieutenant  and  Assistant  Surgeon.  Assigned  to 
temporary  duty  at  Whipple  Barracks,  A.  T.  Par.  2,  S.  0.  44,  Depart- 
ment of  Arizona,  May  14,  1883.  ==  Macauley,  Carter  N.  B.,  Fir.st 
Lieutenant  and  Assistant  Surgeon.  Assigned  to  duty  at  Fort  Bennett, 
D.  T.  Par.  2,  S.  0.  83,  Department  of  Dakota,  May  16,  1883.  == 
McCreery,  George,  First  Lieutenant  and  Assistant  Surgeon.  To  re- 
port for  duty  to  the  commanding  officer  of  troops  in  the  field  near 
San  Bernardino  Springs,  A.  T.  Par.  1,  S.  0.  44,  Department  of  Ari- 
zona, May  14,  ISSo.  ==  Raymond,  H.  I.,  First  Lieuteuant  and  As- 
sistant Surgeon.  Relieved  from  duty  with  troops  in  the  field  near  San 
Bernardino  Springs,  A.  T.,  and  ordered  to  return  to  his  proper  station. 
Fort  Apache,  A.  T.  Par.  1,  S.  0.  44,  Department  of  Arizona,  May  14, 
1883.  ===  Wilson,  George  F.,  First  Lieutenant  and  Assistant  Sur- 
geon. Upon  being  relieved  as  Post  Surgeon  at  Fort  Townsend,  W.  T., 
assigned  to  duty  at  Headquarters  Department  of  the  Columbia.     Par. 

2,  S.  0.  64,  Department  of  the  Columbia,  May  10,  1883.  ==  Wil- 
son, George  F.,  First  Lieutenant  and  Assistant  Surgeon.  To  report 
to  First  Lieutenant  Frederick  ,Schwatka,  Third  Cavalry,  for  duty  in 
connection  with  explorations  in  the  Department  of  the  Columbia.    Par. 

3,  S.  0.  64,  Department  of  the  Columbia,  May  10,  1883. 

Society  Meetings  for  the  Coming  Week. — Monday,  June  Jflli  : 
Medico-Chirurgical  Society  of  German  Physicians  ;  Morrisania  Medical 
Society  (private) ;  Utica  Medical  Library  Association.  Tuesday,  Ju7ie 
5th:  American  Medical  Association  (Cleveland' — first  day);  Medical 
Society  of  the  State  of  Ohio  (Cleveland — first  day) ;  Medical  Society  of 
the  County  of  Columbia,  N.  Y.  (Hudson) ;  Medical  Society  of  the 
County  of  Franklin,  N.  Y. ;  Medical  Society  of  the  County  of  Herkimer 
N.  Y.  (Uerkinier — annual);  Medical  Society  of  the  County  of  Niagara, 
N.  Y.  (Lockport — .annual);  Medical  Society  of  the  County  of  Orange, 
N.  Y.  (Goshen — annual);  Medical  Society  of  the  County  of  Saratoga, - 
N.  Y.  (Ballston  Spa — annual) ;  Medical  Society  of  the  County  of 
Schoharie,  N.  Y.  (Schoharie  Court-House — annual) ;  Medical  Society 
of  the  County  of  Ulster,  N.  Y.  (Kingston — annual);  Medical ,  Society 
of  the  County  of  Yates,  N.  Y.  (annual);  Meiical  Society  of  the  County 
of  Hudson,  N.  J. ;  Medical  Society  of  the  County  of  Warren,  N.  J. ; 
New  York  Neurological  Society ;  New  York  Obstetrical  Society  (pri- 
vate); Elmira  Academy  of  Medicine;  Buffalo  Medical  Association. 
Wednesday,  June  6ih:  American  Medical  Association  (second  day); 
Medical  Society  of  the  State  of  Ohio  (second  day) ;  Medical  Society  of 
the  County  of  Cattaraugus,  N.  Y.  (Ellicottville — annual);  Medital  So- 
ciety of  the  County  of  Richmond,  N.  Y.  (Stapleton) ;  Medical  Society 
of  the  County  of  Tompkins,  N.  Y.  (Ithaca — annual) ;  Ontario  Medical 
Association  (Ontario,  Canada).  Thursday,  June  7th:  American  Medi- 
cal As.  ociation  (third  day) ;  Medical  Society  of  the  State  of  Ohio  (third 
day);  Society  of  Physicians  of  the  Village  of  Canandaigua,  N.  Y. 
Friday,  June Sth:  American  Medical  Association  (fourth  day);  Medi- 
cal Society  of  the  Town  of  Saugeities,  N.  Y.  Saturday,  Jun*  9th: 
New  York  Medical  and  Surgical  Society  (private). 
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LECTUEES   ON 

HUMAN  AUTOMATISM. 

DELIVERED  AT  THE  LOWELL  INSTITUTE,  BOSTON, 

By  WILLIAM  B.  CARPENTER,  M.  D.,  LL.  D.,  F.R.  S.,  Etc. 

Lecture  V. 

Automatism  of  the  Motive  Powers. — Cravingg  and  Desires  iminedi- 
ately  connected  with  Animal  Appetites.  Higher  Forms  of  Emotion  and 
Passion  connected  with  Ideational  States.  Influence  of  the  Will  in 
controlling  andMirecting  these  by  D«terminate  Fixation  of  Attention. 

There  is  no  part  of  our  perceptional  experience  which 
can  be  studied  with  more  interest  and  value  than  that  which 
relates  to  our  appreciation  of  direction,  of  distance,  and  es- 
pecially of  solid  form  ;  for  we  have  here  the  means  of  clearly 
ascertaining  that  this  is  an  acquired  automatism,  and  is  not, 
as  in  the  lower  animals,  directly  and  immediately  intuitive. 
Every  one  knows  that  a  chick  just  hatched,  as  soon  as  it 
can  stand  upon  its  legs  and  run  aliout,  will  peck  at  an  in- 
sect before  it,  and  peck  successfully.  Most  of  you  must 
have  had  the  opportunity  of  observing,  on  the  other  hand, 
that  an  infant  lying  in  its  cradle,  when  a  watch  or  some 
other  bright  object  is  held  up  before  it,  feels  about  for  some 
time  before  it  grasps  it,  thus  showing  that,  though  it  can 
recognize  direction,  it  does  not  api)reciate  distance.  But  it 
is  by  the  observation  of  children,  and  sometimes  of  adults, 
who  have  obtained  sight  after  having  cither  been  born  blind 
or  having  lost  it  in  early  infancy,  that  we  have  our  best 
means  of  studying  the  maimer  in  which  the  visual  sensa- 
tions received  from  any  object  have  to  be  co-ordinated  with 
those  of  touch — using  this  last  term,  in  its  most  extended 
sense,  as  meaning  not  only  the  sense  of  contact  with  the 
fingers,  but  that  given  by  the  movement  of  the  hand  toward 
and  over  the  object  in  "  feeling  "  it.  Those  of  you  who  liavc 
not  attended  to  the  subject  would  scarcely  be  able  to  con- 
ceive the  necessity  of  this  co-ordination,  so  completely  and 
harmoniously  do  the  two  senses  work  together  in  our  or- 
dinary experience.  It  was  Locke,  I  think,  who  put  the 
question  whether,  if  a  cube,  a  .sphere,  and  a  pyramid,  with 
the  solid  forms  of  which  a  person  born  blind  had  become 
familiar  through  his  touch,  were  placed  before  his  eyes 
when  he  first  ac(piired  distinct  vision,  he  would  be  at  once 
able  to  recognize  and  distinguish  their  visual  images,  so  as 
to  name  each  aright.  The  question  was  a  proof  of  the  sa- 
gacity of  the  questioner ;  but  it  could  not  then  be  answered 
with  any  certainty.  Subsequent  experience,  however,  has 
given  us  the  power  of  affirming  that  a  person  so  circum- 
stanced could  not  recognize  these  or  any  other  forms,  what- 
ever might  have  been  his  previous  tactile  familiarity  with 
them,  by  his  sight  alone.  For  several  eases  have  now  been 
carefully  observed  in  which  it  has  become  perfectly  clear 
that  the  visual  recognition  of  an  object  previously  known 
through  the  tactile  sense  can  only  take  place  after  an  ex- 
periential combination  of  the  two  different  orders  of  sensa- 
tional experiences  into  one  perception.     In  the  first  of  those 


cases,  recorded  by  the  celebrated  surgeon  Cheselden,  within 
Locke's  own  time,  a  young  gentleman,  intelligent  and  able 
to  give  an  account  of  his  own  perceptions,  had  been  oper- 
ated on  for  congenital  cataract,  and  soon  obtained  enough 
sight  to  be  able  to  describe  the  appearances  of  what  he  saw. 
As  only  one  eye  was  operated  on,  it  may  be  objected  that 
he  could  not  have  enjoyed  that  visual  perception  of  solidity 
which  we  derive  (as  I  shall  presently  show  you)  from  the 
conjoint  use  of  two  eyes ;  but  the  want  of  the  second  eye 
could  not  have  interfered  in  the  least  with  his  perception  of 
flat  forms.  And  it  soon  became  clear  that  he  could  not  rec- 
ognize the  visual  images  of  objects  with  which  he  had  been 
all  his  life  familiar  through  his  touch.  Among  other  things, 
it  was  mentioned  that  he  was  continually  mistaking  between 
a  cat  and  a  dog  which  he  had  been  accustomed  to  caress ; 
and  that,  having  become  rather  ashamed  of  his  mistake,  he 
one  day  took  up  the  cat  which  he  had  miscalled,  held  her 
in  his  hands  for  some  time,  felt  her  well  over,  looking  at 
her  the  while  very  intently,  and  then,  putting  her  down, 
said :  "  So,  puss,  I  shall  know  you  another  time."  I  had 
myself  in  early  life  the  opportunity  of  seeing  a  case  of  this 
kind — that  of  a  very  intelligent  lad  between  two  and  three 
years  old,  the  child  of  a  farmer  near  Bristol,  England. 
This  child  had  been  accustomed  to  run  about  his  father's 
farm-yard,  was  perfectly  familiar  with  the  whole  place  by 
feeling,  knew  every  animal  in  it,  and  was  known  by  every 
one ;  he  was  a  ver}'  fine,  fearless  little  fellow,  and  wa.s  so 
strong  and  sturdy  that  it  wa.s  with  great  difticidty  that  he 
was  held  down  while  the  operation  for  cataract  was  per- 
formed. It  was  very  soon  apparent,  from  the  clearness  of 
the  pupils  of  his  eyes,  that  he  must  be  receiving  impres- 
sions of  light  and  of  the  forms  of  objects ;  and  this  soon 
showed  itself  in  his  accounts  of  what  he  saw,  but  still  more 
in  his  actions.  It  was  a  great  delight  to  him  to  run  round 
a  dark,  polished  mahogany  table,  on  which  some  bits  of 
white  paper  were  laid,  while  blowing  these  about  its  sur- 
face ;  the  unexpectedness  of  their  movement  (which  was  al- 
together outside  his  previous  experience),  the  sense  of  his 
own  power  to  produce  it,  and,  I  should  suppose,  the  enjoy- 
ment he  had  in  the  exercise  of  a  sense  entirely  new  to  him, 
making  him  shout  with  glee  at  the  effect  of  each  puff. 
Thus  it  was  clear  that  he  saw  the  papers,  and  was  learning 
to  direct  his  movements  in  accordance  with  his  visual  sen- 
sations. Now,  he  had  been  brought  from  his  country  home 
into  lodgings  in  Bristol  for  the  operation  to  be  performed ; 
and  those  among  whom  he  there  was  were  able  to  watch 
his  gradual  acquirement  of  the  co-ordinating  power,  in  the 
manner  of  his  going  about  the  house  in  which  he  was.  He 
would  feel  with  his  hands,  and  at  the  same  time  look  with 
his  eyes  ;  but,  having  acquainted  himself  well  with  the  place 
before  he  obtJiined  sight,  he  at  first  preferred  the  guidance 
of  his  hands  to  that  of  his  eyes,  and  seemed  rather  puzzled 
than  helped  by  his  visual  experiences.  In  the  course  of  two 
or  three  weeks,  however,  he  found  his  way  about  the  house 
perfectly  well  by  his  sight  alone.  "When,  however,  he  re- 
turned home  with  good  sight,  the  puzzled  condition  reap- 
peared. He  had  such  a  tactile  familiarity  with  the  house, 
farm-yard,  and  animals,  that  it  was  an  obvious  perplexity  to 
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him  to  see  tliem ;  for  he  used  to  shut  his  eyes  in  going 
about,  and  even  continued  to  do  this  for  some  time.  He 
had  gradually  to  learn  by  experience  to  combine  the  visual 
picture  with  the  perception  which  he  had  previously  ac- 
quired through  his  touch.  But  his  parents  reported  that, 
while  he  was  still  obviously  puzzled  by  his  sight  at  his  own 
home,  he  always  used  his  eyes  when  he  went  to  a  new  place 
— not  having  got  any  previous  impressions  of  it  to  work,  as 
it  were,  into  his  perceptive  fabric,  but  gathering  his  knowl- 
edge of  it  through  the  two  senses  at  the  same  time,  so  as  to 
be  constantly  weaving  together,  as  it  were,  the  two  sets  of 
suggestions  into  a  single  complete  perception. 

There  has  been  a  subsequent  case  of  the  same  kind,  op- 
erated on  by  a  friend  of  mine,  the  late  Mr.  Critchett,  in 
London  :  that  of  a  young  woman  who  had  been  accustomed 
to  work  with  her  needle.  She  had  a  little  sight  previously 
to  the  operation,  though  not  enough  to  enable  her  to  dis- 
tinguish objects ;  and  though  the  sight  she  acquired  by  it 
was  not  very  good,  it  sufficed  to  enable  her  to  recognize  and 
describe  the  general  forms  of  objects.  Now,  it  will  perhaps 
rather  surprise  you  to  be  told  that  she  had  not  the  least  idea 
of  what  a  pair  of  scissors  was  when  it  was  held  up  before 
her,  notwithstanding  that  she  had  become  perfectly  familiar 
with  the  implement  by  having  constantly  handled  it ;  she 
was  herself  much  astonished,  and  accused  herself  of  stu- 
pidity ;  and  then,  like  Cheselden's  patient,  she  took  the  scis- 
sors into  her  hands  and  looked  at  them  steadfastly,  so  as  to 
bring  the  two  sets  of  sensations  into  co-ordination. 

These  facts  will  show  you  that  we  have  to  go  through  an 
education  in  the  combination  of  our  visual  and  tactile  sen- 
sations into  perceptions  of  external  objects  analogous  to 
that  which  we  have  to  go  through  in  the  co-ordination  of 
our  muscular  movements  in  the  balancing  of  the  body. 
And,  in  the  one  case  as  in  the  other,  when  we  have  gone 
through  that  education,  we  have  no  further  difficulty  in  the 
matter,  though  we  are  occasionally  liable  to  fall  into  error 
(as  I  showed  you  at  the  close  of  the  last  lecture)  by  trusting 
to  the  intimations  of  our  visual  sense  alone.  And  it  is  fur- 
ther clear  that  it  is  by  this  combination  that  we  not  only 
harmonize  our  visual  and  tactile  perceptions  of  figure,  but 
are  led  by  it  to  the  conception  of  solid  form.  No  retinal 
picture  can  of  itself  call  up  in  the  mind  any  other  percep- 
tion than  that  of  a  surface  of  two  dimensions.  We  first 
learn  the  existence  of  three,  while  handling  solid  objects  in 
our  infancy,  and  turning  them  in  various  directions,  so  that 
they  present  difEerent  visual  aspects.  And  when  we  have 
once  learned  the  relation  between  solid  form  as  represented 
in  a  picture,  and  solid  form  as  apprehended  through  the 
touch,  the  former,  in  virtue  of  that  acquired  automatism, 
suggests  the  latter,  the  image  of  any  solid  that  is  formed 
on  the  retina  of  one  eye  only  being  perceptively  interpreted 
— in  virtue  of  our  acquired  automatism — as  that  of  an  ob- 
ject of  three  dimensions.  But  monocular  vision,  as  I  shall 
presently  point  out  to  you,  may  suggest  an  erroneous  inter- 
pretation, our  perceptive  judgment  being  liable  to  modifi- 
cation by  preconception.  And  I  have  now  to  show  you  how 
constantly  we  depend  upon  binocular  vision  alike  for  our 
perceptions  of  solid  form  and  for  our  recognition  of  the 
relative  distances  of  near  objects. 


The  late  Sir  Charles  Wheatstone,  as  you  are  doubtless 
aware,  was  the  inventor  of  the  instrument  known  as  the 
stereoscope.  The  present  form  of  it,  which  is  to  be  found, 
I  suppose,  in  most  of  your  houses,  was  not  its  original 
form.  The  first  stereoscope  devised  by  Wheatstone  con- 
sisted of  a  pair  of  mirrors  so  placed  before  the  eyes  as  to 
bring  to  them,  by  reflection,  pictures  placed  one  on  the  right 
side  and  the  other  on  the  left.  Its  effect,  however,  was  ex- 
actly the  same  as  that  of  the  stereoscope  with  which  you 
are  familiar.  Now,  when  I  hold  up  a  solid  object — a  closed 
book,  for  instance — within  distinct  visual  range  of  both  my 
eyes,  I  receive  two  dissimilar  retinal  images  of  it,  as  I  at 
once  come  to  perceive  when  I  close  either  eye  and  compare 
the  shape  which  I  then  see  with  that  which  I  see  through 
the  second  eye  when  the  first  is  closed.  Now,  the  older 
writers  on  vision  were  quite  aware  of  this  difference  be- 
tween the  two  retinal  perspectives  of  near  objects,  but  sup- 
posed that  the  mind  merely  unified  them.  It  occurred  to 
Wheatstone,  however,  that  this  very  dissimilarity  might  be 
the  basis  of  that  perception  of  solid  form  which  we  unmis- 
takably derive  from  the  conjoint  use  of  both  eyes ;  and  he 
devised  the  original  stereoscope  as  a  means  of  putting  this 
idea  to  the  test.  "  If,"  he  reasoned,  "  our  perception  of 
solid  form  is  derived  from  the  co-ordination  of  the  two  dis- 
similar retinal  perspectives  of  an  actual  solid  object,  it 
ought  to  be  produced  with  equal  vividness  and  certainty  by 
throwing  upon  the  two  retinae  two  dissimilar  perspective 
representations  of  the  object,  as  seen  by  the  right  and  the 
left  eyes,  respectively."  Choosing  simple  geometrical  solids 
as  the  forms  most  simply  and  truthfully  represented  in 
linear  perspective,  he  drew  two  projections  of  a  cube,  for 
example,  placed  at  the  distance  of  a  foot  in  front  of  the 
nose,  as  seen  with  the  right  and  left  eyes  respectively,  and 
found  that  when,  by  means  of  his  mirror-stereoscope,  each 
perspective  was  thrown  on  the  corresponding  retina,  the 
mental  image  was  that  of  the  projecting  solid,  not  that  of 
either  of  the  dissimilar  perspectives. 

I  shall  illustrate  this  to  you  by  a  pair  of  projections  of 
a  different  form — a  hollow  truncated  pyramid,  which  I  take 
as  serving  also  for  the  illustration  of  the  "  conversion  of  re- 
lief "  which  is  produced  by  the  reversal  of  the  two  perspec- 
tives. It  is  obvious  that  if  such  a  pyramid  be  held  up  in 
front  of  the  nose,  with  its  small  truncated  end  nearest  the 
eyes,  the  observer  will  see  more  of  its  right  slope  with  his 
right  eye,  and  more  of  its  left  slope  with  his  left  eye,  as 
shown  in  the  two  upper  perspectives  A  and  A',  so  that  the 
two  small  squares  representing  the  truncated  end  in  each 
projection  will  be  perspectively  approximated  to  each  other. 
If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  base  of  the  hollow  pyramid  were 
turned  toward  you,  so  that  you  would  look  into  its  interior, 
you  would  see  more  of  its  left  slope  with  your  right  eye 
(as  at  B),  and  more  of  its  right  slope  with  your  left  eye 
(as  at  B'),  and  the  two  truncated  ends  would  be  perspec- 
tively separated  from  each  other,  as  in  the  lower  pair  of  pro- 
jections. 

Now,  if  the  upper  pair  of  pictures  be  projected  by  the 
stereoscope  on  the  right  and  the  left  retina,  respectively,  the 
perception  of  a  projecting  pyramid  is  vividly  called  up ; 
while  if  the  lower  pair  be  similarly  projected,  a  receding 
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pyramid  is  mentally  perceived  with  equal  vividcess.  Many 
persons  find  it  possible  thus  to  combine  stereoscopic  pic- 
tures, without  the  use  of  the  stereoscope,  by  a  kind  of  squint- 


\ 


Fio.  1.— Pebspective  Pkojections. 

A,  A',  of  rt'tolM,  and  B.  B',  of  aVw/Zo-Mf  truncated  pyramid,  as  food  with  tlu- 

riglit  ami  tlie  left  eyes,  re?pectively. 

ing,  which  duplicates  the  pictures.  If  the  left-hand  per- 
spective be  thus  projected  upon  the  right,  and  the  attention 
be  steadily  fixed  upon  it,  a  true  stereoscopic  representation 
of  the  solid  is  obtained.  Having  accustomed  myself  to  do 
this  with  small  pictures  within  a  short  distance  from  my 
eyes,  I  have  found  myself  able  to  do  it,  when  seated  in  va- 
rious parts  of  this  hall,  with  the  large  figures  now  before 
you ;  and  I  think  it  likely,  therefore,  that  many  of  you  may 
be  able  to  obtain  the  same  effect.  Now,  you  will  gee  that 
the  two  perspectives  of  the  upper  pair  are  precisely  similar 
to  those  of  the  lower  pair,  only  their  relative  positions  be- 
ing different,  so  that,  if  we  draw  the  two  figures  on  separate 
cards,  we  get  the  perception  of  cither  the  projecting  or  the 
receding  pyramid  by  simply  changing  the  place  of  either 
of  them  to  the  opposite  side  of  the  other. 

This  "conversion  of  relief"  is  a  very  singular  and  inter- 
esting phenomenon,  and  is  clearly  the  result  of  that  edu- 
cation of  our  perceptive  faculty  of  which  I  have  spoken. 
Our  minds  have  become  so  familiar  with  the  conception  of 
the  solid  forms  of  objects,  derived  from  the  dissimilarity  of 
the  pictures  thrown  by  them  upon  our  two  retina;,  that  a 
like  dissimilarity  between  two  properly  projected  plane  fig- 
ures, thrown  on  the  right  and  left  eyes,  respectively,  vividly 
presents  to  our  minds  the  object  which  would  produce  it. 
Here,  then,  is  an  automatic  combination  which  we  are  con- 
stantly making  without  the  least  consciousness  of  it ;  and 
when  two  stereoscopic  figures  give  us  the  visual  perception 
of  a  solid  object  that  is  not  really  present,  it  is  because  the 
simultaneous  transmission  of  the  physical  impressions  pro- 
duced by  these  two  pictures  upon  our  right  and  left  retina, 
respectively,  produces  the  same  effect  upon  our  sensoriuni 
as  if  these  pictures  had  been  formed  by  our  eyes  directly 
from  the  actual  solid  object  they  represent. 

I  might  follow  out  this  subject  into  considerable  detail : 
in  fact,  I  might  very  easily  give  a  whole  lecture  npou  it. 


It  is  one  that  has  been  a  subject  of  great  interest  to  my- 
self, through  my  having  besn  in  intimate  relation  with  Sir 
Charles  Wheatstone,  whose  cause  I  had  occasion  more  than 
once  to  take  up  as  the  real  inventor  of  the  stereoscope,  and 
the  real  discoverer  of  the  principle  that,  in  the  ordinary 
vision  of  near  objects,  it  is  the  mental  combination  of  the 
two  dissimilar  perspectives  that  fall  upon  our  right  and  left 
retina  which  produces  the  effect  of  projection,  the  stereo- 
scope, which  enables  us  to  obtain  the  same  effect  from  two 
suitable  pictures,  proving  this  to  be  the  fact. 

Sir  Charles  Wheatstone  made  a  great  number  of  other 
most  interesting  researches  upon  binocular  vision,  to  one  of 
which  I  must  refer,  because  it  will  show  you  by  experimen- 
tal proof  how  intimately  our  perception  of  the  sizes  and 
ilistances  of  near  objects  is  connected  with  the  conjoint  use 
of  the  two  eyes.  You  may  say  that  persons  who  only  see 
with  one  eye  form  the  .same  perceptive  judgments  on  these 
l>oints  as  those  who  use  two;  and  this  is  to  a  certain  ex- 
tent true.  All  those  visual  perceptions  which  are  originally 
derived  from  the  co-ordination  of  the  senses  of  sight  and 
touch  can  be  acquired  by  a  one-eyed  a.s  well  as  by  a  two- 
eyed  child.  But  we  may  easily  find  out,  by  experimenting 
upon  ourselves,  that,  when  we  use  only  one  eye,  we  do  not 
possess  the  same  power  of  unmistakably  measuring  the 
relative  distances  of  near  objects,*  or  of  distinguishing  be- 
tween a  solid  form  and  a  picture  which  well  represents  it, 
that  we  have  when  we  use  both  eye.^  conjointl}'.  And  the 
perceptive  judgments  formed  by  one-eyed  persons  on  these 
points  are  open  to  the  same  fallacies  as  are  the  judgments 
which  we  ourselves  form  in  regard  to  remote  objects,  our 
perception  of  which  is  in  no  way  advantaged  by  the  conjoint 
use  of  both  eyes. 

One  of  Sir  Charles  Wheatstone's  ingeniously  contrived 
experiments  was  directed  to  the  solution  of  this  question : 
Why  is  it  that,  if  I  hold  up  a  book  or  any  other  object  at 
arm's  length  in  front  of  my  eyes,  and  then  bring  it  to  (say) 
half  its  previous  distance,  its  size  docs  not  seem  augmented, 
although  the  linear  dimensions  of  its  retinal  picture  must 
have  been  doubled  so  as  to  equal  those  of  an  object  of 
twice  its  dimensions  held  at  the  original  distance.'  It  oc- 
curred to  him  that  the  explanation  might  lie  in  an  allow- 
ance instinctively  made  for  the  approximation  of  the  object, 
which  serves  to  correct  the  estimate  based  on  the  size  of 
the  retinal  picture,  this  automatic  correction  depending  on 
the  increased  convergence  of  the  axes  of  our  eyes,  as  the 
object  to  which  they  are  directed  is  brought  nearer  to 
them.  In  order  to  bring  this  supposition  to  the  test  of 
experiment,  Wheatstone  so  modified  his  original  reflecting 
stereoscope  that,  while  the  distances  of  the  two  pictures 
from  the  eyes  remain  virtually  the  same  (so  that  the  size 
of  their  retinal  images  undergoes  no  change),  the  angle  of 
convergence  of  the  optic  axes  can  be  made  to  increase  or 
diminish.  This  he  effected  by  pivoting  the  two  side-arms 
that  carry  the  pictures  so  as  to  rotate  round  a  central  axis 
fixed  between  the  mirrors;    whereby,  the  pictures  being 


*  Thus,  if  a  lurge  ring  be  suspended  1>t  a  i-tring  a  yard  from  the 
eye,  and  the  attempt  be  made  with  one  eye  closed  to  pass  the  ciwiked 
liandlc  of  a  walking-stick  through  it  sideways,  it  nl'l  rarely  succeed 
until  alter  several  repetitions. 
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moved  round  in  the  circumference  of  the  circle  at  a  con- 
stant distance  from  the  center,  the  angles  at  which  the  rays 
proceeding  from  them  are  reflected  by  the  mirrors  to  the 
two  eyes,  respectively,  undergo  enlargement  or  reduction, 
requiring  for  the  reception  of  those  rays  and  the  formation 
of  retinal  images  of  the  pictures  an  increased  or  diminished 
convergence  of  the  optic  axes.  The  result  is,  that  the 
pictures  so  made  to  rotate  appear  to  undergo  a  most  re- 
markable change  of  dimension,  according  as  the  conver- 
gence of  the  optic  axes  is  increased  or  diminished,  although 
the  size  of  their  retinal  images  remains  unchanged.  When 
the  arms  carrying  the  pictures  are  so  moved  that  the  angle 
of  convergence  is  increased,  the  apparent  size  of  the  pict- 
ures is  notably  reduced,  this  increase  of  convergence  affect- 
ing our  perceptive  mechanism  in  the  same  way  that  an 
actual  approximation  of  the  object  would  do ;  and  as  the 
customary  enlargement  of  the  retinal  picture  conformable 
thereto  does  not  take  place,  the  resultant  effect  upon  the 


Fiu.  *2. — Diagrammatic  Representation  op  Wheatstone's  Improvld 
REFLECTme  Stereoscope. 
The  two  mirrors,  M  N  anil  M'  N,  placed  at  riirht  angles  to  each  other,  receive 
the  rays  (marked  by  the  dotted  lines)  proceeding  from  the  pictures,  P  P' 
(carried  by  the  arms  C  P  and  CP'),  and  reflect  them  to  the  two  eyes  in  the 
positions  E  and  E'.  When,  as  in  the  upper  figure,  the  two  arms  lie  in 
the  same  strai>^ht  line,  the  rays  reflected  to  the  eyes  come  to  them  in  par- 
allel lines;  but  when,  as  in  the  hiwer  figure,  the  two  arms  have  been  made 
to  robite  round  the  center,  C,  so  that  the  pictures  come  into  the  positions 
P  and  P',  the  rays  reflected  to  the  eyes  come  to  them  in  lines  diverging 
from  a  virtiial  focus,  F,  toward  which  the  optic  axes  converge  to  receive 
them. 

mind  is  in  the  contrary  sense.  And,  conversely,  when  the 
arms  are  made  to  rotate  in  the  other  direction,  so  that  the 
axes  of  the  eyes  become  less  convergent,  and  then  parallel, 
the  appa  ent  size  of  the  pictures  undergoes  a  most  remarka- 
ble increase,  the  effect  upon  our  perceptive  mechanism 
being  the  same  as  that  which  the  removal  of  the  pictures 
to  a  much  greater  distance  would  produce,  while  the  visual 
picture  corresponds  to  that  of  a  much  larger  object  at  the 
increased  distance  thus  suggested. 

Here,  then,  we  have  an  example,  previously  quite  un- 
suspected, of  the  unconscious  working  out  of  a  simple  per- 
ceptive resultant  by  the  composition  of  two  factors ;  and  I 
know  no  more  singular  and  apposite  example  of  the  au- 
tomatism of  our  nature  than  that  which  is  furnished  by  Sir 


Charles  Wheatstone's  beautiful  analysis  of  this  process. 
You  can  all  make  for  yourselves  a  simple  experiment,  which 
will  give  you  a  corresponding  result.  If,  when  you  are 
watching  the  arrival  of  a  railway-train  at  a  station,  you 
stand  sufficiently  far  back  on  the  platform  to  take  in  its  side 
view,  you  will  not  see  any  apparent  enlargement  in  its  size 
as  it  approaches  you,  because  the  progressive  increase  in 
the  dimensions  of  its  retinal  image  is  counterbalanced  by 
the  visual  perception  you  sinmltaneously  form  of  its  corre- 
spondingly diminished  distance.  But  if  you  place  your- 
self on,  or  close  to,  the  line  of  rail  beyond  the  point  where 
the  train  is  to  stop,  so  as  to  see  it  coming  in  end  on,  it  will 
seem  to  swell  out  rapidly  the  nearer  it  approaches ;  for,  al- 
though you  know  as  a  matter  of  fact  that  it  is  coming  nearer 
to  you,  its  approximation  does  not  impress  itself  on  your 
perceptive  mechanism,  and  the  suggestion  given  by  the  in- 
creased size  of  the  retinal  image  is,  therefore,  uncompen- 
sated by  the  suggestion  of  diminished  distance,  thus  giving 
the  effect  of  apparent  enlargement  of  the  object. 

I  may  add  a  personal  experience  of  my  own,  which  may 
be  of  interest  to  you.  My  scientific  work  in  the  Mediter- 
ranean having  given  me  an  opportunity,  some  years  ago,  of 
visiting  the  Pyramids,  I  found,  while  driving  along  the 
road  which  leads  to  them,  and  having  them  in  full  view  be- 
fore me,  that,  as  soon  as  I  was  able  to  distinguisli  the  courses 
of  stone  of  which  they  are  built,  their  apparent  magnitude 
underwent  a  notable  diminution.  For  these  courses  looked 
so  like  brick-work  that,  although  I  intellectually  knew  them 
to  consist  of  stones  from  three  to  four  feet  high,  my  per- 
ceptive mechanism  constructed  the  whole  mass  (as  it  were) 
on  the  brick-work  scale;  and  it  was  not  until  I  stood  at  the 
base  of  the  Great  Pyramid,  and  measured  the  courses  of  its 
stones  against  my  own  height,  that  the  oigantic  dimensions 
of  these  wonderful  monuments  came  back  to  me. 

I  can  scarcely  doubt  that  this  automatic  formation  of 
perceptive  judgments  is  based  on  acquired  experiences ;  and 
that  its  mechanism  is  laid  down  during  that  early  stage  of 
our  lives  in  which  the  co-ordination  of  the  various  impres- 
sions received  through  the  organs  of  sense  is  the  first  work 
of  the  dawning  intelligence,  the  basis  being  thus  laid  of  all 
that  the  individual  subsequently  comes  to  know  of  the 
world  in  the  midst  of  which  he  is  placed.  Any  one  who 
attentively  watches  the  eyes  and  the  actions  of  an  infant  in 
its  cradle  must  see  that  it  is  not  only  educating  itself  to 
the  appreciation  of  solid  form,  but  is  learning  to  connect 
the  visual  perception  of  the  distances  and  directions  of  ob- 
jects brought  near  to  its  eyes  with  the  mu.scular  and  tactile 
measurements  it  makes  in  stretching  out  its  hands  to  grasp 
them.  There  is  every  reason  to  regard  this  visual  measure- 
ment as  dependent  in  the  first  instance  on  the  sense  of  the 
convergence  of  the  optic  axes ;  and  this  notwithstanding 
that  we  come  by  habit  to  make  it  without  any  conscious 
recognition  of  that  convergence ;  just  as,  in  ordinary  walk- 
ing, we  maintain  the  balance  of  our  bodies  without  being 
made  aware  of  that  constantly  repeated  disturbance  of  it 
which  alarms  the  young  child  in  his  first  attempts  at  biped 
locomotion. 

"  The  eye,"  says  Carlyle,  "  sees  what  it  brings  the  power 
to  see."     But  it  is  t^e  eye  of  the  mind,  rather  than  that  of 
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the  body,  to  which  this  observation  most  truly  applies ;  and 
what  wo  call  tiic  education  of  the  eye  is  really  the  improve- 
ment of  our  power  of  perceptive  recognition  of  the  higher 
meaning  of  the  sensory  impressions  which  we  receive  through 
its  instrumentality. 

( To  be  conlinucd.) 


(!f)nginal  Communications. 


ON   SOME  COMPOUND  ARTICULAR  FRAC- 
TURES.* 

By  lewis  a.  STIMSON,  M.  D., 
pnoFUssuR  OF  pnYsioLoay  in  the  medical  depaktment  of  the  univeusitt 

OF  THE  CITY  OF  NEW   YORK. 

The  surgery  of  the  joints  has  already  received  in  the 
discussions  of  this  society  an  attention  to  which  the  im- 
portance and  variety  of  the  lesions  with  which  it  deals,  the 
permanent  disabilities  which  these  lesions  so  frequently 
cause,  and  the  difficulties  and  embarrassments  encountered 
in  their  treatment,  fully  entitle  it.  Among  the  more  im- 
portant traumatic  lesions,  compound  fractures  hold  a  promi- 
nent place.  Ecjually  with  other  injuries,  they  have  shared 
in  the  benefits  conferred  by  the  recent  great  improvements 
in  the  treatment  of  wounds,  and,  so  far  as  the  severer  forms 
are  concerned,  the  rules  of  treatment  have  been  drawn  with 
sufficient  distinctness.  You  will  all,  doubtless,  remember 
cases  that  have  been  presented  here  in  which  formal  pri- 
mary excision  of  a  joint  that  has  been  extensively  mutilated 
in  all  its  parts  has  not  only  saved  the  limb,  but  has  also 
given  the  patient  a  new  and  useful  joint.  My  wish  is  to 
ask  your  attention  this  evening,  not  to  these  extensive  in- 
juries in  which  the  question  lies  between  excision  and  am- 
putation, but  to  those  lesser  ones  in  which,  the  injury  to  the 
bone  and  soft  parts  being  comparatively  slight,  the  main 
feature  is  the  implication  of  the  joint,  and  the  therapeutical 
problem  is  how  best  to  avoid  dangerous  suppuration  within 
it — cases  in  which  the  surgeon  asks  himself  whether  he  is 
justified  in  striving  for  preservation  of  form  and  function, 
in  seeking  to  convert  the  fracture  into  a  simple  one,  in  de- 
pending upon  drainage  and  antiseptics  to  prevent  suppura- 
tion, or  whether  he  should  not  rather  seek,  in  partial  or 
complete  excision,  an  inferior  result,  but  one  obtained  with 
less  risk  to  the  patient.  The  cases  I  have  now  to  relate  arc 
those  of  this  class  which  have  come  under  my  care  during 
the  past  year ;  they  are  three  in  number,  one  each  of  the 
elbow,  knee,  and  ankle. 

Case  I. — W.  J.  K.,  twenty-eight  years  old,  fell  to  the 
ground,  April  4,  1S82,  from  the  seat  of  a  truck  which  he 
was  driving,  struck  upon  the  palm  of  his  right  hand  and  in- 
jured his  elbow.  He  went  at  once  to  a  small  hospital, 
where,  he  says,  the  limb  was  handled  for  some  time,  caus- 
ing him  much  pain,  and  he  was  then  advised  by  the  examin- 
ers to  seek  relief  elsewhere.  He  came  to  the  Presbyterian 
Hospital,  where  I  saw  him  five  hours  after  the  accident,  and 
recognized  a  dislocation    backward  at   the  elbow  of  both 
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bones  of  the  forearm.  Ether  was  administered,  at  his  re- 
quest, and  the  dislocation  reduced  easily.  The  skin  was 
unbroken. 

On  further  exploration,  I  found  a  movable,  hard  body, 
about  half  an  inch  long,  lying  under  the  skin  on  the  outer 
side  of  the  joint  between  the  head  of  the  radius  and  the 
olecranon,  which — as  the  outlines  of  the  olecranon,  external 
condyle,  and  the  accessible  portion  of  the  head  of  the  ra- 
dius were  normal — I  judged  to  be  the  inner  portion  of  the 
head  of  the  radius  broken  off  when  the  bone  was  forced 
backward  past  the  condyle.  Believing  that  if  left  in  place, 
or  even  if  restored  to  its  proper  place,  if  that  were  possible, 
it  would  interfere  very  seriously  with  the  subsequent  mo- 
bility of  the  joint,  I  removed  it  at  once  by  cutting  straight 
down  upon  it.  The  joint  was  then  washed  out  with  a 
watery  solution  of  carbolic  acid,  1  to  40,  a  short  drainage- 
tube  inserted,  the  wound  closed  about  it  with  two  sutures, 
and  a  gauze  dressing  applied. 

The  fragment,  which  I  now  show,  is  a  portion  of  the 
head  of  the  radius,  triangular  in  shape,  comprising  about 
one  third  of  the  articular  surface.  It  is  17  mm.  long,  12 
mm.  wide,  and  8  mm.  thick,  the  latter  measurement  being 
in  the  direction  of  the  longitudinal  axis  of  the  bone. 

The  patient's  temperature,  which  reached  102°  the  first 
evening,  sank  steadily  to  98-5°  on  the  morning  of  the  eighth 
day.  The  dressing  was  not  changed  until  the  third  day, 
when  the  tube  was  removed,  and  again  on  the  eighth  day, 
when  the  wound  was  found  almost  dry,  and  when  I  moved 
the  joint  through  an  arc  of  about  70°,  rotated  the  wrist 
without  causing  pain,  and  reapplied  the  dressing.  The  pa- 
tient left  his  bed  shortly  afterward,  without  permission,  and 
walked  about  for  two  hours.  In  the  evening  the  joint  be- 
came painful,  the  temperature  rose  to  100-75°,  and  the  next 
morning  to  103°,  when  I  removed  the  dressing  and  found 
no  discharge,  but  the  outer  side  of  the  joint  was  tender  on 
pressure,  red,  and  swollen.  Reapplied  dressing ;  posterior 
splint ;  ice-bag.  Two  days  later  (the  eleventh  day),  the 
wound  discharged  about  two  drachms  of  pus  on  pressure, 
and  during  the  following  week  discharged  freely  on  pressure 
over  the  outer  side  of  the  elbow.  On  the  nineteenth  day 
I  made  a  counter-opening  on  the  outer  side  of  the  arm 
about  three  inches  above  the  wound,  and  on  the  twenty- 
fourth  day  opened  a  large  subcutaneous  abscess  on  the  in- 
ner side  of  the  elbow,  which  communicated  with  the  other, 
apparently  by  a  track  passing  around  posteriorly  above  the 
elbow.  The  flow  of  pus  then  diminished  rapidly,  and  the 
opening  closed  within  a  month.  As  the  joint  was  only 
slightly  movable,  I  forced  it,  under  ether,  on  June  8th, getting 
motion  through  a  range  of  about  60  °.  When  I  last  saw  the 
patient,  a  week  or  two  later,  the  greater  part  of  this  gain 
had  been  lost ;  the  joint  was  free  from  pain,  and  the  patient 
resumed  work  as  a  driver,  promising  to  report  from  time  to 
time.     I  have  heard  nothing  from  him  since. 

\_May  28,  ISSS. — I  met  this  man  to-day.  Flexion  and 
extension  at  the  elbow  are  almost  complete,  but  rotation  of 
the  forearm  is  entirely  lost.  The  arm  is  strong  and  ser- 
viceable.] 

Case  II. — Edward  C,  twenty-two  years  old,  was  ad- 
mitted to  the  Presbyterian  Hospital,  February  4, 1883,  with 
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a  compound  fracture  of  the  left  patella,  caused  the  same 
day  by  a  fall  from  a  pillar  of  the  elevated  railway  which 
he  was  attempting  to  climb  while  intoxicated.  The  bone 
was  lijroken  transversely  a  little  below  its  center,  without 
comminution,  and  the  fracture  communicated  largely  with 
a  clean-cut,  transverse  wound,  one  inch  and  a  fourth  long, 
lying  directly  in  front  of  it ;  the  edges  of  the  wound  and 
the  surrounding  parts  showed  no  signs  of  having  been 
bruised.  The  trousers  showed  a  corresponding  transverse 
cut  at  the  knee.  There  was  also  a  fracture  of  the  left  in- 
ferior maxilla,  and  a  long  vertical  wound  of  the  left  cheek. 
The  knee  was  dressed  with  carbolized  gauze,  and  the  limb 
placed  on  a  single-inclined  jslane. 

The  next  day,  when  I  first  saw  the  case,  I  found  the 
wound  and  the  interval  between  the  fragments  occupied  by 
a  clot,  removed  it,  enlarged  the  wound  for  half  an  inch  on 
the  inner  side,  washed  out  the  joint  thoroughly  with  a  1  to  20 
carbolic  solution,  passed  a  drainage-tube  into  the  joint  on 
each  side  through  an  opening  made  at  about  the  center  of 
the  lateral  aspect,  brought  the  fragments  together  with  a 
silver-wire  suture,  the  loop  of  which  included  all  the 
soft  parts  except  the  skin  in  front,  but  not  the  articular 
cartilage,  brought  the  ends  out  through  the  incision,  closed 
the  wound  with  sutures,  and  applied  a  gauze  dressing 
covered  with  cotton  bound  on  firnly.  Posterior  straight 
splint. 

The  dressing  was  changed  the  next  day  because  of  pain, 
and  not  again  until  three  days  later,  when  pus  was  found  to 
have  formed  under  the  skin  on  the  outer  side,  rendering 
necessary  a  counter-opening  three  inches  above  the  one 
made  for  the  drainage-tube  on  that  side.  The  patient's 
general  condition  was  satisfactory ;  temperature  99'25°. 
Three  days  later  (February  12th)  the  drainage-tubes  were 
removed,  and  a  fresh  one  inserted  on  the  inner  side,  under 
the  skin  alone,  to  drain  a  small  cavity  which  had  formed 
around  and  above  the  tube.  Durina;  the  following  week  the 
dressing  was  changed  every  second  or  third  day,  and  the  pa- 
tient seemed  to  be  doing  well,  but  his  temperature  rose  every 
afternoon  to  101°,  and  on  the  21st  of  February  he  com- 
plained of  pain  on  pressure  in  the  lower  part  of  the  thigh, 
which  was  swollen  and  rather  tense ;  there  was,  apparently, 
no  liquid  in  the  joint;  the  openings  yielded  only  a  small 
amount  of  thick,  creamy  pus  on  pressure.  February  2-tth 
I  opened  a  large  collection  of  pus  which  lay  on  the  outer 
side  of  the  lower  portion  of  the  thigh  under  the  vastus  ex- 
ternus,  and  which  communicated  imperfectly  with  the  open- 
ing made  by  the  drainage-tube  on  that  side,  and  also  with 
the  outer  angle  of  the  wound.  The  incision  made  on  this 
occasion  was  about  six  inches  above  the  condyle.  Drainage- 
tube.  After  this  the  temperature  sank  to  the  normal  level, 
the  thigh  shrunk  to  nearly  its  natural  size,  and  the  amount 
of  pus  diminished  steadily. 

March  12th  it  is  noted  that  the  case  had  progressed  satis- 
factorily during  the  preceding  fortnight ;  the  abscess  on  the 
outer  side  of  the  thigh  had  shrunk  to  the  track  of  the  tube, 
the  last  portion  of  which  was  removed  that  day ;  the  pouch 
on  the  inner  side  had  a  capacity  of  about  one  ounce ;  the 
transverse  wound  in  front  of  the  patella  was  flat  and  partly 
cicatrized.     The  wire  uniting  the  fragments  was  cut  and  re- 


moved on  that  day.    The  patella  was  movable  laterally,  and 
the  knee  could  be  flexed  slightly  without  pain. 

March  30th,  the  dressing,  which  had  been  in  place  eleven 
days,  was  changed;  all  the  openings  except  the  two  first 
made  for  the  drainage-tubes  were  closed,  and  the  anterior 
wound  had  nearly  cicatrized.  The  fragments  of  the  patella 
were  united  apparently  by  a  fibrous  band  about  one  fourth 
of  an  inch  long,  and  were  movable  upon  each  other. 

The  patient  was  discharged  from  the  hospital  April  2d, 
with  instructions  to  wear  a  posterior  splint  and  report  in  a 
fortnight.  April  14th  everything  was  found  healed  except 
the  tube  opening  on  the  outer  side.  Patient  walks  without 
a  crutch,  and  can  flex  the  knee  ten  degrees  without  pain. 
Independent  mobility  of  the  fragments  can  not  be  recog- 
nized. On  the  30th  of  April  I  removed  a  small  fragment  of 
the  patella  that  was  found  under  the  skin  just  above  the 
opening  of  the  drainage-tube  on  the  outer  side,  and  which 
had  kept  up  suppuration  at  that  point.  The  patella  was  now 
freely  movable  laterally,  and  the  mobility  of  the  joint  was  in- 
creasing. 

Case  III. — Thomas  S.,  forty-seven  years  old,  was  ad- 
mitted to  the  Presbyterian  Hospital,  February  17,  1883, 
with  a  compound  fracture  at  the  left  ankle,  caused  by  a  fall 
while  walking  in  the  street  half  an  hour  before  admission. 
Intoxicated. 

The  left  fibula  was  broken  at  a  point  about  three  inches 
above  the  tip  of  its  malleolus ;  the  internal  malleolus  was 
broken  off  at  its  base,  and  this  fracture  communicated  with 
a  transverse  wound  of  the  skin  directly  over  it,  through 
which  blood  was  flowing  quite  freely.  A  small  piece  of 
bone  which  lay  in  the  wound  was  removed.  The  surface  of 
the  wound  was  washed  with  the  carbolic  solution,  but  the 
wound  was  not  injected.  A  gauze  dressing  was  applied, 
with  side  splints  outside.  The  next  day  the  dressing,  which 
was  saturated  with  blood,  was  changed.  The  patient  was 
very  tremulous,  with  slight  hallucinations.  On  the  third 
day  the  dressings  were  again  changed,  the  position  of  the 
foot  corrected,  a  posterior  and  an  external  lateral  splint  of 
plaster  of  Paris  applied  next  the  skin,  and  a  new  dressing 
placed  over  all.  This  dressing  remained  in  place  until  Feb- 
ruary 26th,  the  tenth  day,  when  the  discharge  came  through. 
During  the  first  seven  days  the  temperature  did  not  rise 
above  99°.  On  the  eighth  day  it  rose  to  99'5°,  and  on  the 
tenth  to  100°.  The  alcoholic  symptoms  had  disappeared 
by  the  end  of  the  first  week. 

March  5th  the  wound  was  found  to  be  reduced  to  a 
smMll,  flat  sore,  and  a  small  cotton  dressing  was  substituted 
for  the  gauze.  March  18th  the  wound  was  found  entirely 
healed;  a  continuous  plaster  splint  was  applied  from  the 
toes  to  the  knee,  and  the  patient  was  discharged  March 
24th  at  his  request.  May  Vth  I  learned  that  the  joint  was 
freely  movable  and  painless ;  the  patient  had  returned  to 
woik,  and  was  troubled  only  by  the  swelling  of  the  limb 
during  the  day. 

While  in  the  last  case  the  course  was  entirely  free  from 
complications,  and  the  result  as  satisfactory  as  after  any 
simple  fracture,  and  although  in  the  other  two  the  patients' 
lives  were  never  in  danger,  and  there  was  never  even  any 
anxiety  concerning  them,  except  such  as  is  inseparable  from 
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a  knowledge  of  the  possibilities  in  such  cases,  yet  in  each 
recovery  was  delayed,  the  result  marred,  and  the  chance  of 
the  occurrence  of  dangerous  complications  notably  increased 
by  profuse  and  prolonged  suppuration,  and  in  each  the 
course  differed  widely  from  the  uneventful,  uninterrupted, 
rapid  progress  to  recovery  seen  in  the  third  case,  which  is 
the  ideal  of  treatment,  and  which  many  believe  a  rigorous 
use  of  the  complete  antiseptic  method  will  insure. 

It  would  be  manifestly  improper  to  assume  that  this  dif- 
ference in  result  was  due  solely  to  differences  in  the  treat- 
ment of  these  cases ;  such  a  generalization  from  so  limited 
a  number  of  cases  would  be  unwarranted;  but  a  discussion 
of  these  differences  may  not  be  without  value,  and  may 
bring  out  such  details  of  experience  and  expressions  of 
opinion  by  you  as  will  enable  us  to  formulate  more  closely 
rules  of  treatment  to  be  applied  in  similar  cases.  The  de- 
tails of  treatment  and  the  differences  were  as  follows: 

In  no  case  was  the  spray  used,  neith  er  in  the  first  nor 
in  any  subsequent  dressing.  At  the  first  dressing  the  wound 
was  injected  with  the  carbolic  solution  in  the  first  two  cases; 
in  the  third  case  only  the  surface  of  the  limb  and  wound 
was  washed  with  the  same  solution.  At  no  subsequent 
dressing  was  the  wound  in  either  case  injected  ;  at  the  most, 
a  sponge  saturated  with  the  solution  was  squeezed  over  it. 
The  dressing  was  the  common  carbolized  gauze,  applied  dry 
in  a  single  broad  sheet  of  several  thicknesses,  or  in  several 
narrow  strips,  overlapping  and  crossing  each  other  some- 
what like  those  of  a  Scultetus  bandage,  for  the  sake  of  an 
easier  and  more  accurate  fit,  bound  on  singly  with  a  roller 
bandage,  and  sometimes  overlaid  with  a  thick  layer  of  cot- 
ton to  equalize  the  pressure.  The  dressing  was  changed 
whenever  the  discharge  came  through,  or  whenever  pain  or 
a  rise  of  temperature  made  inspection  of  the  wound  desira- 
ble. The  drainage-tube  in  the  first  case  was  short,  reach- 
ing, probably,  down  to  the  wound  in  the  capsule,  but  not 
into  the  joint.  It  was  removed  on  the  third  day.  In  the 
second  case — fracture  of  the  patella — a  drainage-tube  was 
passed  into  the  joint  on  each  side,  and  left  in  place  for  a 
week.     In  the  third  no  tube  was  used. 

In  the  second  and  third  cases  the  joint  was  kept  com- 
pletely immobilized  upon  a  splint  for  several  weeks;  in  the 
first  case  it  was  immobilized  for  one  week,  and  then,  after 
the  occurrence  of  suppuration,  again  until  the  cure  was 
nearly  complete. 

There  was  no  evidence  of  putrefaction  of  the  discharge 
in  either  case  ;  and,  in  the  two  that  suppurated,  the  drainage 
was  efficient,  and  the  pus  came,  not  from  the  joint,  but  from 
cavities  that  formed  in  the  cellular  tissue  beneath  the  skin, 
and  in  one  beneath  the  vastus  cxternus.  Why  did  these 
collections  form  ?  Why  did  suppuration  occur  at  points  so 
distant  from  the  openings  in  the  skin  ? 

In  the  first  case  there  appears  to  be  a  very  definite,  im- 
mediate determining  cause — the  passive  motion  communi- 
cated on  the  eighth  day,  together  with  the  use  of  the  arm 
immediately  afterward  in  dressing  and  moving  about.  Up 
to  this  time  the  patient  had  been  doing  very  well,  the  swell- 
ing had  subsided,  and  the  wound  was  little  more  than  a 
superficial  sore.  The  swelling  that  followed  the  receipt  of 
the  injury  was  not  greater  than  that  commoaly  observed 


immediately  after  a  dislocation  of  the  elbow,  and  the  passive 
motion  was  even  much  less  than  that  which  is  frequently 
communicated  in  the  treatment  of  the  same  injury.  There 
must,  therefore,  have  been  a  secondary  contributing  cause, 
and  that  second  cause  I  am  disposed  to  find  in  the  adjoin- 
ing partly  healed  track  of  the  drainage-tube,  the  two  act- 
ing upon  the  loose  cellular  tissue,  modified  in  its  nutrition, 
and  irritated  by  the  previous  swelling. 

In  the  patella  case  similar  conditions  existed  ;  pus  formed 
outside  the  joint,  and  escaped  alongside  the  drainage-tubes. 
The  later  abscess,  which  formed  under  the  vastus  externus. 
and  required  a  separate  opening,  was  a  simple  abscess  by 
proximity  or  by  direct  continuation,  such  as  is  frequently 
seen. 

The  almost  uninterrupted  series  of  successes  recently 
obtained  in  various  arthrotomies  done  for  the  relief  of  de- 
formity, specially  in  genu  valgum,  which  are  among  the 
most  brilliant  triumphs  of  antiseptic  surgery,  shows  that  a 
compound  articular  fracture,  produced  by  the  surgeon  with 
the  minimum  of  violence  and  of  injury  to  the  surrounding 
soft  parts,  can  be  safely  received  and  promptly  repaired. 
In  such  cases,  as  also  in  those  which  have  here  been  nar- 
rated, the  joint  is  opened  and  a  drainage-tube  is  commonly 
used.  The  differences,  therefore,  to  which  I  think  wo  must 
look  for  an  explanation  of  the  difference  in  the  result  lie 
in  the  greater  injury  done  in  the  latter  to  the  soft  parts,  to 
the  swelling,  and  to  the  occasional  delay  in  begiiming  treat- 
ment— a  delay  for  which  thorough  disinfection  does  not  en- 
tirely compensate. 

Again,  if  we  compare  the  course  of  simple  dislocation 
of  the  elbow  with  that  of  the  first  case,  the  principal  differ- 
ence is  found  in  the  addition  in  the  latter  of  an  incision, 
the  presence  of  a  drainage-tube  for  forty-eight  hours,  and 
the  persistence  for  a  few  days  of  the  unhealed  track  of  that 
tube ;  and  this  difference  was  sufficient,  with  the  aid  of  the 
slight  irritation  of  motion,  to  provoke  suppuration  in  the 
swollen  tissues.  The  inference  to  be  drawn  is,  I  think,  that 
the  unbroken  skin  furnishes  a  protection  for  injured  or  irri- 
tated tissues  for  which  antiseptic  dressings  and  treatment 
are  an  uncertain  substitute,  and  that  we  should  be  cautious 
in  inferring  that  we  can  safely  deal  with  such  tissues  in  ac- 
cordance with  experience  obtained  in  operations  upon  those 
that  are  uninjured  and  unirritated.  There  is  reason  to  think 
that,  if  this  elbow  had  been  kept  at  rest  for  a  few  days 
longer,  suppuration  would  not  have  taken  place ;  but  still, 
would  it  not  have  been  better  to  postpone  the  operation 
itself,  to  have  removed  the  displaced  fragment  of  the  bead 
of  the  radius  only  after  the  subsidence  of  the  irritation 
caused  by  the  dislocation  ? 

Of  these  three  cases,  the  one  that  did  best  was  the  one 
that  was  least  interfered  with  (it  was  also  the  one  in  which 
the  injury  was  least,  but  the  difference  in  this  respect  was 
not  great  enough,  I  think,  to  account  for  the  difference  in 
the  results),  and  I  find  in  this  fjict,  and  in  the  fundamental 
success  obtained  in  all,  ground  for  the  belief  that  confidence 
in  modern  metliods  of  treating  wounds  should  incline  the 
surgeon  rather  toward  absolute  conservatism  than  toward 
operative  interference ;  that  in  cleanliness,  drainage,  and 
rest,  we  have  agents  etBcieut  in  themselves  to  avert  inflam- 
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mation  of  the  joint,  or,  failing  that,  to  keep  the  inflamma- 
tion within  such  limits  that  the  risks  of  an  operation,  if  it 
should  become  necessary,  are  not  materially  increased  ;  that 
the  safeguards  now  possessed  against  the  occurrence  of 
formidable  complications  of  wounds  should  give  confidence 
to  expect  the  comfortable  healing  of  wounds  accidentally  in- 
flicted, rather  than  stimulate  to  the  voluntary  creation  of 
new  ones ;  and  that  the  broad  rule  of  treatment  in  cases 
such  as  those  under  consideration  should  be  to  avoid  exci- 
sion, except  when  it  is  clearly  indicated  by  the  extent  of 
the  injury,  the  difficulty  of  establishing  drainage,  or  by  an 
economical  reason  arising  from  the  function  of  the  joint  in- 
volved and  the  social  condition  of  the  patient  that  may 
make  mobility,  even  if  combined  veith  some  insecurity, 
preferable  to  anchylosis. 


THE  CLIMATIC  TREATMENT  OF  PULMO- 
NAEY  CONSUMPTION  ;  REPRESENTING 
THE  OPINIONS  OF  THE  PROFESSION 
IN  EEFERENCE  TO  CLIMATOLOGY  AJS[D 
CONSUMPTION. 

By  J.  HILGARD  TYNDALE,  M.  D., 

NEW  TOKK. 

The  assemblage  of  morbid  phenomena,  known  as  pul- 
monary consumption,  presents  itself  as  the  concurrence  and 
co-operation  of  local  inflammation  and  general  infection.  In 
a  fully  developed  case  of  phthisis,  inflammation  and  infec- 
tion are  associated  in  all  possible  degrees  of  intensity  and 
chronicity. 

For  our  purposes,  this  clinical  division  will  serve  to  era- 
brace  all  forms  of  consumption  :  1.  Superficial  processes  of 
the  respiratory  tract,  a  sluggish  catarrhal  condition,  with 
only  moderate  changes  in  the  underlying  connective  tissue ; 
chronicity  still  limited,  as  regards  duration,  to  a  few  months ; 
general  health  impaired,  rnd  forming,  not  only  the  original 
immediate  cause,  but  also  the  chief  factor  by  which  the 
present  inflammatory  condition  is  kept  up. 

2.  Chronic  cavities,  with  more  or  less  peripheral  infiltra- 
tion, and  infiltrations  with  bronchiectasis,  both  occurring 
either  as  slowly  progressive  from  their  incipiency,  or  as  rem- 
nants of  past  acute  inflammations.  In  other  words,  gradual 
excavations  and  condensations,  or  the  remains  of  acute  pro- 
cesses, which  have  caused  exulceration  and  shrinkage. 

3.  The  colliquative  condition-  of  any  form  of  phthisis. 
Acute  intermittent  and  remittent  exacerbations  form  part 

of  the  history  of  most  cases.  Now,  these  conditions  may 
attack  the  originally  robust  or  the  hereditarily  vulnerable; 
the  latter  those  with  irritable  skins  and  mucous  membranes. 
As  between  the  robust  and  the  irritable  there  are,  of  course, 
numerous  shades  of  resisting  power. 

In  the  climatic  treatment  of  consumption  we  aim  to  put 
the  patient  under  such  climatic  influences  as  will  tend  to 
counteract  both  infection  and  inflammation  where  they 
exist  together,  or  either  separately,  where  the  recognition 
of  this  fact  is  possible. 

The  chief  constituents  of  climate  are  : 

1.  Barometric  pressure — differing  at  various  elevations 
and  with  different  degrees  of  humidity. 


2.  Temperature — mean  degrees  and  equability. 

3.  Humidity — relative  dryness. 

What,  now^,  is  an  atmosphere  suitable  to  phthisis  ?  The 
three  prime  requirements  of  such  a  climate  are  a  certain 
elevation,  more  or  less  dryness,  and  reasonable  equability  of 
temperature,  coupled  with  the  uniform  absence  of  extremes  of 
temperature — excessive  heat  or  cold.  Out  of  the  relations 
of  these  three  constituents  to  each  other  we  may  formulate 
this  great  general  rule :  Whichever  constituent  may  he  the 
most  necessary  to  prescribe — dryness,  elevation,  or  equability 
— neither  must  be  permitted  to  be  coupled  with  a  mean  tem- 
perature of  extremes — heat  or  cold. 

What  is  wanted  is  an  aseptic  atmosphere  at  from  sea- 
level  to  high  altitude,  in  which  various  degrees  of  dryness 
and  equability  of  temperature  are  found  in  the  company  of 
warmth  or  coolness. 

Dryness  is  the  proper  antidotal  element  for  infection. 

Equability  is  the  antidotal  element  for  irritation  and  con- 
sequent inflammation. 

We  know  that:  1.  Equability  precludes  cold. 

2.  Dryness  precludes  heat  and  excessive  moisture. 

Upon  this  basis  a  climate  should  be  selected  in  which 
either  dryness  or  equability  predominates.  When  thus  we 
have  judged  objectively  of  the  preponderance  of  local  inflam- 
mation or  general  infection,  we  may  judge  subjectively,  by 
consulting  the  patient  with  regard  to  his  feelings  and  pref- 
erences for  warm  or  cold  weather  generally.  The  degrees 
of  temperature  are  to  be  chosen  in  accordance  with  the  sen- 
sations of  the  patient. 

The  irritable,  of  ready  vulnerability,  are  not  able  to  bear 
a  stimulus  to  increased  functional  activity,  such  as  is  found  in 
a  dry  and  rarefied  atmosphere.  What  in  average  cases  is  a 
stimulation  to  increased  digestion,  assimilation,  and  sangui- 
fication, is  to  them  an  irritation ;  a  frequent  cause  of  acute 
exacerbations.  This  rule  applies,  therefore,  to  the  acute 
exacerbations  also,  since  they  result  from  a  sudden  or  per- 
sistent co-existence  of  cold  and  moisture,  and  need  the  op- 
posite conditions — warmth  and  moderate  dryness. 

Patients  in  the  colliquative  stage  should  remain  at  home. 

In  order  to  ascertain  the  opinions  of  those  of  the  profes- 
sion who  have  given  more  or  less  attention  to  climatology, 
I  addressed  a  circular  letter  to  them.  Eighty-six  answers 
were  received  from  all  parts  of  the  country.  The  best  view 
of  their  opinions  is  had  by  reviewing  the  constituents  of 
climate  seriatim. 

1.    ELEVATION. 

For  convenience'  sake,  we  recognize  low,  medium,  and 
high  altitudes.  The  "line  of  immunity"  is  rather  arbitra- 
rily fixed  at  six  thousand  feet  in  our  latitudes.  The  fact  is, 
that  immunity  is  to  be  found  at  such  elevations  where, 
aside  from  dryness,  there  is  the  nearest  possible  approach  to 
equability.  A  moment's  reflection  will  then  explain  why 
the  elevation  for  immunity  increases  toward  the  equator.  It 
is  because  there  is  no  difficulty  in  obtaining  equability  in 
the  tropical  zone,  but  it  is  in  the  bad  company  of  moisture ; 
and  if,  as  between  dryness  and  equability,  the  demand  for 
dryness  should  be  satisfied  first,  it  will  require  additional 
(and  under  the  equator  considerable)  elevation  to  meet  this 
demand. 
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Coolness  and  dryness  increase  with  elevation.  Pressure 
of  the  air-column  is  diminished.  With  a  diluted  air  and 
little  moisture  to  pass  through,  the  sun's  rays  heat  the  earth 
rapidly  ;  but  for  the  same  reason,  which  prevents  the  forma- 
tion of  a  moisture  diaphragm,  the  heat  is  radiated  skyward 
at  night.  Hence,  equability  is  not  found  with  elevation 
and  dryness. 

The  question  was  asked  as  to  the  value  of  elevation  as  a 
curative  agent,  and  if  so  because  we  expect  to  find  fresh  air 
in  abundance  only,  or  because  the  atmosphere  is  relatively 
free  from  disease  germs — an  aseptic  atmosphere. 

Sixty-seven  correspondents  ascribed  no  value  to  eleva- 
tion whntsoever. 

Nineteen  ascribed  benefit  to  the  absence  of  organic 
matter.  We  do  know,  however,  that  at  uninhabited  eleva- 
tions the  germ-breeding  elements  of  heat  and  moisture  are 
not  only  absent  and  dryness  and  coolness  present,  but  Pro- 
fessor Tyndall  and  others  have  shown  that  bacteria,  floating 
in  dust  and  attaching  themselves  to  moist  surfaces,  are 
found  only  at  low  altitude  and  more  or  less  high  tempera- 
ture. 

Dr.  Talbot  Jones,  St.  Paul :  "  All  the  organic  processes 
are  much  more  active  in  such  situations  than  in  those  of  less 
elevations.  There  is  increased  and  coincident  construction 
and  destruction  of  the  tissues,  and  the  processes  of  diges- 
tion, respiration,  sanguification,  and  assimilation  are  in- 
creased, which  promote  body  gain  and  strength. 

"It  is  far  more  rational  to  assume  that  the  resultant  in- 
creased vital  energy  and  health  promotion  observed  in  these 
elevations  are  more  important  factors  in  the  arrest  of 
phthisis  than  a  mere  aseptic  condition  of  the  atmosphere." 

Dr.  H.  I.  Bowditch,  Boston  (referring  to  elevation, 
asepsis,  and  reduced  pressure  of  air-column  in  one)  :  "  Theo- 
retical entirely,  as  I  deem  them,  and  therefore  my  opinion 
from  actual  experience,  or  from  the  joroo/ offered  by  others, 
is  not  worth  a  straw.  Ergo,  I  shall  not  pietend  to  give  it 
as  containing  even  the  smallest  quantity  of  truth." 

Dr.  Deering  J.  Roberts,  Nashville,  Tcnn. :  "  Altitude,  in 
addition  to  purity  of  atmosphere,  gives  a  surety  of  freedom 
from  subsoil  moisture." 

Dr.  H.  V.  M.  Miller,  Atlanta,  Ga. :  "These  advantages 
could  be  secured  in  mid-ocean,  on  broad  prairies,  or  sandy 
deserts." 

Dr.  Sterling  Loving,  Columbus,  Ohio:  "Here  we  arc 
obliged  to  consider  carefully  the  question  of  the  presence  or 
absence  of  malaria." 

Dr.  William  T.  Plant,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. :  "I  incline  to 
the  '  fresh  air  in  abundance '  theory  rather  than  to  the 
aseptic." 

Dr.  L.  P.  Yandell,  Louisville,  Ky. :  "Because  less  damp- 
ness, less  miasm  is  likely  there." 

Dr.  S.  M.  Bcmiss,  New  Orleans :  "  Abundant  fresh  air 
in  motion.  Know  nothing  of 'aseptic'  air  in  consumption. 
Butchers  are  very  exempt." 

Is  there  reason  to  believe  that  reduced  pressure  of 
the  air-column,  such  ns  exists  at  considerable  elevations,  has 
any  decided  therapeutical  effect  upon  the  organism,  inde- 
pendent of  the  purity  or  other  qualities  of  the  atmosphere  ? 

We  know  that  at  an  elevation  of  three  and  a  half  miles 


the  air  is  twice  as  rarefied  as  at  sea-level,  four  times  at  seven 
miles,  sixteen  times  at  fourteen  miles,  etc. 

The  surface  of  a  man's  body  may  be  said  to  be  sixteen 
square  feet,  and  the  pressure  of  the  air-column  upon  a 
square  centimetre  of  surface,  at  mean  barometric  pressure, 
1,033  grammes.  At  an  elevation  of  6,000  feet,  the  surface 
of  the  human  body  is  relieved  of  a  pressure  of  three  pounds 
to  the  square  inch,  which  is  equal  to  7,000  pounds  for  the 
whole  man. 

The  respiratory  mucous  membrane  of  the  lung  has  been 
calculated  by  Lieberkiihn  to  be  1,400  square  feet.  Whether 
at  high  altitudes  the  reduced  pressure  leads  to  more  fre- 
quent or  more  profound  inspirations;  whether  more  or  less 
oxygen  is  taken  in  during  inspiration,  on  account  of  the  fact 
that  there  is  less  oxygen  in  a  given  measure  of  air — these 
questions  are  clearly  individual.  The  attempt  of  the  hu- 
man organism  to  adapt  itself  to  the  change  is  :  That  at  first 
there  is  increase  of  functional  activity,  both  as  regards  the 
heart's  action  and  respiration  ;  and  tliat  this  is  in  time  fol- 
lowed by  organic  changes,  manifested  in  the  heart  by  regu- 
lar rhythm  and  strong  impulse  (normal  hypertrophy),  and 
in  the  lungs  by  expansion  involving  the  thorax. 

Drs.  Williams  and  Weber,  of  London,  have  published 
some  observations  in  reference  to  heart's  action  and  lung 
expansion  at  altitudes.  Dr.  Denison,  of  Colorado,  has  made 
similar  observations.  The  temporary  and  lasting  effects  of 
reduced  pressure  will  no  doubt  soon  be  noted  and  recorded 
in  hundreds  of  cases. 

The  great  majority  of  my  correspondents  attributed  no 
beneficial  effects  to  reduced  pressure  of  the  air-column. 

Dr.  I.  N.  Danforth,  Chicago :  "  In  some  cases  it  appears 
to  be  of  benefit,  and  in  some  it  is  injurious ;  in  most  cases 
negative." 

Dr.  P.  Gervais  Robinson,  St.  Louis:  "It  is  reasonable, 
in  my  opinion,  to  suppose  that  in  high  elevations  some 
benefit  may  accrue  in  incipic7it  catarrhal  phthisis  from  the 
greater  'besoin  de  respirer,'  which,  hy  more  frequent  and 
more  forcible  inspiration,  would  tend  to  expand  thoroughly 
the  lobules  affected." 

Dr.  Alonzo  B.  Palmer,  Ann  Arbor,  Mich,  (referred  to 
his  "Practice  of  Medicine"):  "But  no  condition  has  as 
much  influence  upon  phthisis  as  elevation  above  the  sea-level. 
.  .  .  The  most  marked  condition  of  an  elevated  situation  is 
the  rarity  of  the  air  and  the  diminution  of  atmospheric 
pressure." 

Of  the  effects :  "  Deeper  and  more  rapid  respiratory 
movements." 

Dr.  G.  M.  Garland,  Boston  :  "  Reduced  air  pressure  does 
have  an  effect  upon  the  organism,  sometimes  favorable, 
sometimes  otherwise,  irrespective  of  purity.  The  efforts  at 
respiration  are  more  vigorous  and  the  lung  is  more  thor- 
oughly ventilated;  the  chest  expands  in  girth  at  high  ele- 
vations." 

Dr.  N.  S.  Davis,  Chicago :  "  Yes,  it  causes,  unconsciously, 
greater  activity  in  the  respiratory  muscles,  to  expand  the 
chest,  to  get  more  air  into  it." 

Dr.  Beverley  Robinson,  New  York :  "  May  lessen  ten- 
dency to  certain  visceral  hypera:mias — even  though  it  aug- 
ments conarestion  of  bronchi." 
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Dr.  Deering  J.  Roberts,  Nashville,  Tenn. :  "  In  its  rar- 
ity it  seems  to  have  the  effect  of  a  stimulus — especially  to 
the  nervous  system." 

Dr.  H.  D.  Didama,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. :  "  In  incipient  cases 
with  bronchial  catjirrli  in  apex,  a  mountain  elevation  and 
proper  instructions  will,  by  securing  chest  expansion,  do 
good." 

Dr.  M.  F.  Coomes,  Louisville,  Ky. :  "  The  only  special 
claim  for  a  great  elevation  is  that  the  rarity  of  the  atmos- 
phere will  necessarily  expand  the  lungs  more  thoroughly 
than  that  of  ordinary  elevations;  and,  as  a  natural  conse- 
quence, would  tend  to  prevent  further  deposit  of  tubercular 
matter.  The  respiratory  effort  is  certainly  increased,  and, 
of  course,  with  it  the  circulatory  system  is  rendered  more 
active ;  appetite  is  increased,  and  digestion  as  well." 

Dr.  H.  V.  M.  Miller,  Atlanta,  Ga. :  "  The  leading  mark 
of  the  tuberculous  diathesis  is  confined  breathing  space, 
often  a  congenital  narrowness  of  the  chest,  insufficient  lung 
expansion.  As  tubercles  begin  to  be  deposited,  they  im- 
pinge more  and  more  upon  the  breathing  space,  and  lessen 
day  by  diiy  the  office  of  the  lungs  in  the  formation  and  pu- 
rification of  the  blood  and  its  elements.  The  progress  of 
the  disease  is  measured  by  the  progressive  solidificaticm  of 
the  lung,  and  no  means  of  cure  deserves  confidence  which 
does  not  seek  to  prevent  or  remove  this  impairment  of  art 
essentially  vital  function.  This  fact  is  recognized  when  pa- 
tients are  directed  to  exercise  the  voluntary  muscles  sub- 
servient to  respiration,  to  employ  vigorously  the  muscles  at- 
tached to  the  chest,  that  they  may  be  developed  and  the 
chest  expanded,  exercising  the  voice  or  the  spirometer, 
swimming,  rowing.  All,  it  is  hoped,  may  and  doubtless  do 
become  beneficial ;  but  how  little  time  can  be  devoted  to 
one  or  all  of  these  ! 

"Each  thousand  feet  of  elevation  above  the  sea-level,  it 
is  estimated,  removes  one  thousand  pounds  of  atmospheric 
pressure  from  a  man's  body,  and  the  rarity  of  the  air  is  in 
like  proportion  greater,  so  that  with  every  breathing  effort 
there  is  corresponding  increase  of  expansion  of  the  lungs  to 
supply  the  needed  oxygen.  This  is  an  exercise  which  is 
continuous,  sleeping  and  waking,  and,  theoretically,  ought  to 
lead  to  the  development  or  restoration  of  greater  breathing 
space,  and  all  the  important  physiological  results  dependent 
upon  it.  Experience  has  demonstrated  the  value  of  the 
practice,  if  not  the  correctness  of  the  explanation.  A  large 
and  increasing  number  of  instances  where,  by  the  spirome- 
ter, by  actual  measurement  of  the  chest,  the  removal  of 
tuberculous  deposits  already  existing,  increases  of  bodily 
weight  and  vigor,  and  restoration  to  health,  have  shown  that 
a  longer  or  shorter  sojourn  in  elevated  regions  is  extremely 
usefal." 

2.    HUMIDITY. 

The  amount  of  moisture  suspended  in  the  air  is  the 
most  important  constituent  of  climate.  When  the  air  is 
saturated,  we  say  it  contains  one  hundred  per  cent. ;  fifty 
per  cent,  is  one  half  saturation,  and  all  humidity  is  recorded 
with  reference  to  its  percentage. 

A  few  facts  are  to  be  borne  in  mind  : 

1.  That  the  air  is  capable  of  holding  moisture  according 


to  its  temperature.     Beat  expands  air  and  increases  its  ca- 
pacity for  suspending  moisture. 

2.  That  humidity  decreases  with  increasing  elevation, 
on  account  of  vapor  being  diffused  into  greater  space.  Or, 
if  we  only  reraeml>er  that  the  greatest  amount  of  moisture 
is  over  its  source  (large  bodies  of  water,  the  ocean)  and 
near  it,  at  the  sea-shore,  and  the  farther  wo  get  inland  the 
farther  are  we  removed  from  the  source,  it  will  be  agreed 
that  my  statement  of  this  fact  is  the  correct  one,  namely : 

Humidity  decreases  with  increasing  distance  from  the 
chief  sources  of  moisture,  whether  that  distance  be  horizontal 
or  vertical,  far  inland  or  at  high  altitude. 

Where,  far  inland,  position  and  elevation  above  sea-level 
co-exist,  the  distance  from  great  bodies  of  water  is  the 
number  of  miles  overland  plus  the  elevation  above  the 
ground ;  in  other  words,  the  altitude  is  simply  a  vertical 
addition  to  the  horizontal  distance. 

As  to  dryness  as  a  potent  factor  in  a  suitable  climate  for 
the  majority  of  consumptives,  the  question  as  to  its  potency 
was  affirmatived  by  nearly  every  one,  with  some  qualifica- 
tions as  to  degree  and  as  to  the  class  of  cases  in  which  a 
moderate  degree  of  moisture  was  desirable. 

The  fact  (which  to  my  mind  is  the  key-note  to  the 
question)  that  moderate  moisture  is  desirable  only  because 
we  look  for  equability  of  temperature,  and  can  not  have 
equability  without  some  moisture  superadded,  seems  not  to 
have  attracted  the  attention  of  any  one. 

Dr.  Charles  Denison,  Denver,  Colorado  :  "  Yes,  decid- 
edly (see  chapter  on  "  Humidity,"  "  Rocky  Mountain  Health 
Resorts,"  pages  60  to  67).  Practically,  experience  sustains 
this  positive  answer,  and,  theoretically,  I  think  it  would  be 
generally  admitted  by  observant  physicians  that  the  in- 
creased proportion  of  moisture  exhaled  to  that  inhaled — i.  e., 
the  increased  facility  with  which  impurities  are  thrown  off 
through  increased  exhalation — would  be  a  remedial  agent  of 
no  mean  value  in  most  chronic  lung  diseases." 

Dr.  Alfred  Stille,  Philadelphia :  "  So  far  as  I  know, 
tubercular  consumption  is  almost  unknown  in  the  driest 
climates." 

Dr.  J.  Solis  Cohen,  Philadelphia :  "  The  point  upon 
which  I  desire  to  lay  most  stress  is  this :  That  sea  air  should 
be  rigorously  avoided  as  soon  as  there  are  any  signs  of  soft- 
ening in  the  lungs  or  ulceration  in  the  larynx.  My  habit 
has  been  to  study  carefully  each  individual  case;  to  notice 
how  the  different  seasons  and  atmospheric  conditions  af- 
fected the  patient  when  at  home,  and  to  endeavor  to  find  a 
climate  corresponding  with  the  indications  thus  obtained. 
I  have  thus  found  great  divergence  of  conditions  in  different 
cases,  which  will,  I  think,  account  for  the  divergence  of 
professional  opinion  which  we  notice.  An  important  point 
of  inquiry  would  be  as  to  the  health  of  the  children  of  con- 
sumptive parents,  born  or  bred  at  the  different  resorts,  sup- 
posing, of  course,  the  parents  to  have  permanently  located ; 
otherwise  the  statistics  would  be  valueless.  I  have  had 
quite  a  number  of  these,  now  young  adults,  sent  to  me  of 
late  years,  with  different  forms  of  laryngeal  and  pulmonary 
complaints,  from  Minnesota.  Sea  air  before  softening  ;  moun- 
tain air  after  softening.  Do  not  recommend  sedative  cli- 
mates,  but  consider  dryness  a  potent  factor,  and,  in  the 
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majority  of  cases,  a  cold  temperature;  but  this  must  be 
governed  by  the  comparative  comfort  of  the  patient  under 
similar  conditions  at  home  (New  Mexico,  Colorado,  Cali- 
fornia). Sent  patients  to  Lakewood,  N.  J.,  lately  ;  to  Aiken, 
Southern  California,  Mexico,  and  the  Adirondacks  even  in 
winter.  A  patient  should  make  arrangements  for  perma- 
nent residence  in  whatever  locality  he  finds  his  health  the 
best." 

Dr.  H.  von  Sweringen,  Fort  Wayne,  Ind. :  "  The  lungs, 
we  know,  are  constantly  giving  off  aqueous  vapor.  It  is  a 
fact  in  consequence  that,  when  the  atmosphere  is  saturated 
with  moisture,  its  power  of  conducting  off  this  vapor  will 
bo  proportionally  diminished,  and  that  an  accumulation  of 
fluid  may  thus  take  place  in  the  lungs.  The  air  may  also 
bo  so  dry  as  to  have  an  increased  capacity  for  moisture,  and 
to  carry  off  the  expired  air  or  vapor  with  unusual  avidity  ; 
in  either  of  these  oases  the  excretions  from  the  lungs  will 
be  materially  infiueneed,  whether  to  the  benetit  or  disadvan- 
tage of  the  consumptive  patient  is  the  question  which  you 
are  endeavoring  to  settle  among  other  inquiries.  With  you 
I  am  inclined  to  favor  a  dry  climate.  We  frequently  ob- 
serve remarkable  changes  occur  in  the  character  of  a  cough, 
at  the  brcaking-up  of  a  frost ;  in  some  cases  the  expectora- 
tion will  be  checked,  and  in  others  promoted  by  a  sudden 
change  from  a  dry  to  a  moist  atmosphere.  I  have  no  doubt 
that  in  some  cases  the  rapid  transition  from  moisture  to 
dryness  will  occasion  a  marked  effect  upon  consumption, 
and,  again,  that  others,  confined  in  artificially  warmed 
apartments,  are  benefited  by  evaporating  a  certain  amount 
of  water  whenever  the  external  air  has  become  excessively 
dry." 

Dr.  H.  I.  Bowditch  :  "  Most  certainly.  I  have  removed 
persons  (and  every  day  prescribe  the  same  for  persons  con- 
sulting me)  from  houses  on  low,  damp  land.  Even  houses 
with  damp  collars  should  not  be  lived  in." 

Dr.  Frederick  I.  Knight,  Boston  :  "  Every  case  has  to 
be  considered  on  its  own  merits.  I  have  had  many  cases  of 
early  disease  make  wonderful  recovery  in  Colorado." 

Dr.  James  T.  Whittaker,  Cincinnati,  Ohio  :  "  Dryness 
is  a  most  potent  factor,  because  the  specific  cause  of  the 
disease  develops  best  in,  and  absolutely  requires,  moisture." 

Dr.  H.  D.  Didama:  "Not  the  dryness  per  se,  but  bo- 
cause  it  is  usually  associated  with  sunshine." 

Dr.  G.  Baumgarten,  St.  Louis  :  "  Yes ;  but,  when  united 
with  considerable  altitude,  the  effect  upon  certain  persons — 
briefly  described  as  nervous — is  very  bad." 

3.    TEMPERATURE. 

In  the  relation  of  temperature  to  consumption  we  have 
two  facts  to  consider :  a.  The  mean  monthly  and  yearly  de- 
gree of  heat,  which  gives  us  an  idea  as  to  whether  the  cli- 
mate may  be  called  hot,  warm,  cool,  or  cold.  6.  Monthly 
and  annual  range  (difference  between  the  very  lowest  and  the 
very  highest  readings  which  have  occurred  in  that  time),  from 
which  we  gather  knowledge  as  to  the  stability,  the  equabil- 
ity of  temperature ;  and  in  connection  with  this  we  note 
diurnal  ranges  as  indicating  daily  fluctuation. 

Broadly  speaking,  it  may  be  said  that  heat  and  warmth 
are  intimately  associated  with  moisture,  and  cold  and  coolness 


with  more  or  less  dryness.  For  this  reason,  no  climate 
should  be  spoken  of  as  being  hot  or  cold  except  in  connec- 
tion with  other  elements.  "  Hot  "  and  "  cold  "  relate  to 
sensations,  and  are  not  a  constituent  of  climate.  Granted 
that  equability  is  the  prime  beneficial  element  in  certain 
cases ;  then,  at  least,  let  a  locality  be  selected  where,  as  be- 
tween equability  and  relative  humidity,  the  lowest  degree 
of  humidity  attainable  is  associated  with  reasonable  equa- 
bility of  temperature,  and  not  great  equability  with  excessive 
moisture,  which,  as  a  rule,  go  together. 

It  has  been  abundantly  proved  by  Dr.  C.  T.  Williams,* 
and  since  corroborated  by  experiences  of  others,  that,  "  tak- 
ing collectively  all  forms  and  degrees  of  phthisis,  the  dry 
climates  are  the  most  likely  to  arrest  the  disease." 

The  tolerance  of  the  lung  against  variously  tempered 
air  is  much  greater  than  is  commonly  supposed.  Heiden- 
hain  has  shown  that  this  tolerance  ranges  over  one  hundred 
degrees.  As  in  the  effects  of  altitude,  this  is  likewise  in  a 
patient  a  matter  of  accommodation,  and  is  that  which  is 
generally  called  acclimatization. 

Dr.  Charles  Denison  :  "  Equability  is  too  much  associated 
with  dampness  of  atmosphere.  I  consider  equability  of 
temperature  a  valuable  climatic  attribute  in  some  instances, 
while  it  is  an  almost  impossible  constituent — because  op- 
posed to  elevation  and  dryness — in  the  health  resort  most 
suitable  for  the  majority  of  first-stage  consumptives. 

"You  probably  ask,  In  what  instances  is  an  equable  and 
rather  moist  climate  desirable?  In  a  general  way  I  would 
reply.  In  irritable  heart,  irritable  cavity,  in  extensive  catar- 
rhal phthisis,  and  especially  in  neurotic  patients  if  progres- 
sive softening,  advanced  age,  or  being  in  the  female  sex, 
augur  an  unfavorable  issue. 

"As  the  most  desirable  type  of  an  equable  temperature 
climate,  I  refer  to  such  portions  of  Southern  California  as 
Los  Angeles  (Sierra  Madre  Villa  near  by,  low  elevation, 
1,500  feet)  and  Santa  Barbara  (Ojai  Valley  not  far  distant, 
containing  several  places  of  moderate  elevation).  The 
bountiful  supply  of  sunshine,  and  the  natural  protection 
from  north  winds,  furnished  by  the  coast  range,  together 
with  a  temperature  which  invites  to  an  out-door  life  at  all 
seasons  of  the  year,  make  the  last-mentioned  regii>n  an  es- 
pecially favorable  locality  for  the  serious  or  irritable  cases 
enumerated  above." 

The  following  atmospheric  constituents,  with  their  varia- 
tions, are  dependent  upon,  and,  so  to  speak,  the  offspring  of 
pressure,  temperature,  and  humidity  : 

1.  Winds — dependent  upon  pressure  and  temperature. 

2.  Intensity  of  sunlight — upon  pressure  and  humiditv. 

3.  Electricity — upon  humidity  and  temperature. 

And  out  of  the  relations  of  these  last  three  to  the  first 
result :  Precipitation,  the  production  of  ozone,  and  me- 
chanical and  organic  admixtures  of  the  atmosphere. 

Both  advocates  of  eiiuability  and  of  dryness  justly  claim 
abundance  of  sunlight,  a  majority  of  clear  days  in  the  year. 
But  the  intensity  of  the  sun-bath  is  not  bv  anv  means 
the  same  in  equable  and  dry,  elevated  climates.  In  equable 
climates  tlie  sun's  rays  are  obstructed  by  moisture  plus  the 

*  LotLsomian  Lectures  for  1S76.  "  The  Infiuence  of  Cliojate  in 
the  Preveatiou  and  XrcutaieDt  of  Puloiouary  CoBSuiuptiou." 
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greater  density  of  the  atmosphere;  at  altitudes  moisture  is 
more  than  half  reduced  (often  one  quarter),  and  the  den- 
sity of  the  air  gives  way  to  rarity.  Hence,  the  sun's  rays 
have  ready  access  to  the  earth's  crust,  and  in  mountainous 
countries  this  crust  presents  an  increased  surface  in  the  up- 
turned sides  of  the  mountains.  Our  knowledge  of  the  ef- 
fects of  the  above  constituents  on  the  human  organism  is 
not  such  as  to  have  required  any  questions  or  answers. 

Next  to  the  constituents  of  climate,  which  are  depend- 
ent upon  conditions  of  soil  and  atmosphere,  the  artificial 
admixtures  of  the  air  (as  distinguished  from  moisture,  a 
normal  ingredient)  are  inorganic  and  organic.  Inorganic 
as  dust,  organic  as  animal  and  vegetable  ferments.  Dust  is 
chiefly  coexistent  with  dryness,  while  germs  flourish  in  the 
combination  of  moisture  and  heat.* 

Subsoil  moisture  is  the  most  prominent  cause  of  the 
development  of  phthisis.  The  credit  of  establishing  this 
fact  is  entirely  due  to  Professor  Henry  I.  Bowditch,  of 
Boston,  who  lias  also  established  the  lasting  fact  that  "  ar- 
tificial drying  of  the  soil  by  subsoil  drainage,  etc.,  has 
actually  caused  a  decrease  of  the  death  rate  by  phthisis  in 
places  where  such  sanitary  measures  have  been  adopted. f 

Subsoil  moisture  may  simply  be  classed  as  furnishing 
one  of  the  admixtures  of  the  atmosphere,  in  my  opinion, 
in  this :  that  its  ill  effects  arise  from  furnishing  surplus  moist- 
ure to  the  lower  strata  of  the  atmosphere.  Again,  in  the 
presence  of  persistent  heat,  it  is  the  breeding  ground  for 
micro-organisms.  The  facts  may  be  formulated  thus  :  when 
dry,  the  soil  furnishes  the  mechanically  irritating  dust ; 
when  moist,  moisture,  gases,  and  micro-organisms. 

SEA-    AND    MOUNTAIN-AIR. 

In  accordance  with  the  natural  divisions  of  our  globe 
into  sea  and  land,  climates  are  often  spoken  of  as  marine 
and  continental.  A  limited  diurnal  and  annual  range  of 
temperature  is  characteristic  of  marine  climates,  enjoying, 
as  they  do,  the  equalizing  influence  of  watery  vapor ;  a  lack 
of  this  influence  and  great  range  of  temperature  character- 
izes distances  from  large  bodies  of  water. 

The  great  element  of  marine  climates  is  equahility.  The 
great  element  of  continental  climates  is  dryness.  Elevation 
(our  third  constituent)  may  be  found  upon  islands  in  mid- 
ocean,  as  well  as  far  inland  ;  this  constituent,  therefore,  may 
be  common  to  marine  and  continental  climates. 

The  chief  causes  of  consumption — subsoil  moisture  and 
micro-germs — are  found  at  considerable  distance  from  low- 
lands and  the  wholesale  aggregation  of  higher  living  organ- 
isms— -the  human  race.  This  distance  by  which  an  aseptic 
condition  of  the  atmosphere  is  insured  may  he  horizontal, 
out  upon  the  high  seas ;  or  vertical,  up  among  motmtain- 
plateaus.  I  put  it  down  now,  as  a  maxim,  that  the  ultimate 
aim  of  all  phthisical  patients  should  be  to  reach  high  alti- 

*  "  Floating  Matter  of  the  Air  in  Relation  to  Putrefaction  and  In- 
fection."    By  John  Tvndall,  F.  R.  S.,  1882. 

f  "  Topogniphical  Di-tribution  and  Local  Origin  of  Consumption 
in  Mii-sachiisett?."  By  H.  I.  Bowditch,  M.  D.  '■  Medical  Communica- 
tions of  tlie  Massachusetts  Med:cal  Society,"  vol.  x,  No.  i,  1862. 

"  Consumption  in  New  Englund  and  Elsewhere,  or,  Soil  Moisture 
one  of  its  Chief  Causes,"  Boston,  1S68. 


tudes.  Some  cases  are  fit  for  it  from  the  start ;  others 
require  lesser  altitude  at  first,  while  both  require  dryness; 
still  others  have  irritability  of  sensation  (in  skin  and  mu- 
cous membranes),  and  low-grade  inflammations  as  so  promi- 
nent a  feature  of  their  case  that  they  should  first  go  through 
the  preparatory  school  of  equability  of  temperature.  My 
argument  is  this : 

1.  That  the  vast  majority  of  comumptives  are  tuber- 
cular with  accompanying  inflammation,  and  not  vice  versa. 

2.  That  tubercular  consumption  is  a  product  of  the 
tropics ;  of  the  combination  of  heat  and  moisture,  which 
encourage  venous  stagnation  (hyperaemia)  and  embolism  of 
lung  capillaries. 

3.  That,  therefore,  the  two  enemies  to  be  avoided  are 
persistent  heat  and  excessive  moisture. 

4.  That  this  avoidance  requires  distance  from  tropical 
latitude  on  the  one  hand,  to  avoid  heat ;  and  distance  from 
the  father  of  moisture,  the  ocean,  on  the  other. 

5.  This  distance  takes  us  inland,  either  into  the  middle 
of  our  continent,  or  up  into  the  frigid  zone.  The  greater 
the  distance  the  better. 

6.  The  frigid  zone  combines  excessive  cold  with  fluc- 
tuations of  temperature  and  some  moisture — the  progenitors 
of  acute  inflammation  of  the  air-passages. 

7.  That,  if  the  horizontal  distance  be  not  great  enough 
to  keep  out  of  additional  danger,  we  must  look  for  the  ex- 
tension of  distance  in  the  vertical  direction — at  mountain- 
heights — at  far  inland  high  altitudes. 

A  great  factor  in  the  equalization  of  temperature  is  the 
Gulf  Stream.  Its  effects  on  our  coasts  (Japanese  current) 
are  felt  in  Alaska,  Puget  Sound,  and  parts  of  California. 

SEDATIVE    AND    TONIC    CLIMATES. 

A  sedative,  soothing,  so-called  "  mild "  climate  has 
equability  of  temperature  as  its  chief  pillar,  and  may  be 
either  moderately  dry  and  moderately  equable,  or  very 
equable  and  very  moist.  The  reigning  temperature  may 
be  hot,  warm,  or  cool.  Such  climates  exist  on  numerous 
islands  in  the  temperate  and  torrid  zones — Madeira,  Cana- 
ries, Azores,  Bermudas  ;  at  peninsulas  in  southern  latitudes, 
of  which  Florida  is  an  example ;  and  at  the  sea-coast  of 
more  or  less  southern  latitude,  where  the  effects  of  the  Gulf 
Stream  are  felt — coast  of  southern  California. 

A  tonic,  sthenic,  so-called  "  invigorating "  climate,  the 
effects  of  which  are  also  denominated  as  "  bracing,"  has 
dryness  with  more  or  less  elevation  as  its  pillar,  and  may  be 
moderately  dry  or  very  dry,  far  inland  without  elevation,  or 
at  moderate  or  high  altitude.  Such  climates  in  southern 
latitudes  must  have  considerable  altitude  to  insure  a  reason- 
able degree  of  coolness,  while  in  northern  latitudes  low, 
medium,  and  high  altitudes  are  cool,  and  even  cold.  In  no 
latitude  of  the  temperate  zone  is  equability  of  temperature 
one  element  of  a  sthenic  climate,  because  it  presupposes 
moisture.  In  our  country  sthenic  climate  is  represented  by 
all  the  medium  and  high  altitudes  of  North  Carolina,  Geor- 
gia, Tennessee,  Colorado,  New  Mexico,  Arizona,  Texas,  and 
California,  and  the  far  inland  States  in  northern  latitude — 
Minnesota  and  adjoining  sections. 

These  terms  sedative,  tonic,  etc.,  have  no  especial  sig- 
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nificance.  It  is  the  old  fault  of  calling  climates  by  the 
sensations  they  convey,  instead  of  defining  their  constitu- 
ents of  barometric  pressure,  temperature,  and  humidity. 

For  the  same  reason  the  answers  to  the  next  question — 
"  To  what  particular  region  or  health  station  do  you  direct 
your  patients  suffering  from  pulmonary  consumption  ?  " — 
will  be  attached  to  the  foregoing. 

NEW  ENGLAND   STATES. 

Dr.  C.  P.  Frost,  Hanover,  N.  H. :  "  Sedative  climates 
not  suitable  for  consumjjtion.  I  prefer  northern  Georgia  or 
California.  In  the  proper  season,  the  Adirondack  region 
seems  beneficial." 

Dr.  Henry  I.  Bowditch,  Boston  :  "  I  have  no  doubt  the 
sea-coast  of  New  England,  and  possibly  of  the  Atlantic  still 
farther  south,  is  always  injurious  to  the  consumptive  at  any 
period  of  the  disease.  I  have  no  doubt  that  early  stages — 
say,  perhaps,  crackling  under  one  clavicle,  and  a  little  differ- 
ence on  percussion — are  sometimes  wholly  cured  \>y  a.  per- 
manent residence  in  Minnesota  or  the  mountains  of  Colo- 
rado. I  think  Fayal,  or  some  island  in  the  ocean,  has  been 
at  times  of  service.  ...  I  prefer  the  so-called  'sthenic' 
climate,  and  I  think  ray  experience  sustains  me.  ...  I 
decide  very  frequently  according  to  the  social  relations  as 
well  as  the  disease.  The  fact  that  a  person  knows  by  ex- 
perience, or  has  friends,  or  can  do  business  in  a  certain  place, 
will  induce  me  to  choose  a  northern  or  southern  climate. 
I  send  now,  generally,  to  Colorado,  or  some  of  the  high 
places  in  the  West  or  Southwest.  I  tell  a  patient  he  must 
stay  summer  and  winter,  or,  in  other  words,  must  live 
where  I  send  him.  If  he  returns  to  the  East,  he  will  very 
frequently  fall  back  and  die — even  if  he  appear  well  of  all 
general  and  local  signs  when  examined  on  his  return.  As  to 
general  results  :  Good  \i  sent  when /e«)  sjyw*,  and  the  after- 
life be  spent  in  the  new  place  for  many  years,  or,  if  pos- 
sible, for  life.  Almost  certainly  bad  if  sent  when  gurgling 
or  strong  bronchial  respiration,  etc.,  exist,  intimating  severe 
lesion  of  the  lung." 

Dr.  R.  H.  Fitz,  Boston :  "  My  view  at  present  with  re- 
gard to  consumption  and  climate  is,  that  in  the  earlier  dates 
uniform  temperature — cool,  rather  than  warm — high  eleva- 
tions, and  dry  air,  with  physical  and  mental  comforts,  are 
essential.  In  the  advanced  stages,  uniform  temperature — 
warm,  rather  than  cool — with  moderately  moist  air,  gives 
comfort  to  most  patients." 

Dr.  G.  M.  Garland,  Boston  :  "  I  should  prefer  a  sedative 
climate  where  there  is  a  dry,  hard  cough,  with  a  tendency 
to  hiemorrhage,  but  before  the  disease  manifests  many  physi- 
cal signs  of  destruction  of  lung-tissue.  Winter  in  Florida ; 
summer  in  the  North  or  West  (Kansas  or  Colorado)." 

Dr.  Charles  II.  Fisher,  Providence,  R.  I. :  "  The  higher 
and  drier  the  locality  above  sea-level  the  better,  providing 
always  the  most  equable  climate,  the  most  uniform  mean 
temperature  (between  60°  and  70°  Fahr.),  and  allowing  con- 
stant respiration  of  open  air.  .  .  .  Sedative  climate  for  ad- 
vanced cases  ;  sthenic  climate  for  incipient  ones — parts  of 
Minnesota,  Colorado,  California.  Advanced  cases,  north- 
ern latitude  for  summer,  southern  for  winter." 

(7b  be  coiUiiiucd.) 
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DOUBLE  IREIGATION  A^^D  DRAINAGE 
TUBES. 

By  HENRY  O.  MARCY,  M.  D., 

BOBTOW. 

I  devised  and  had  made  for  me  in  1880,  by  the  David- 
son Rubber  Co.,  of  Boston,  double  tubes  of  pure  gum,  pre- 
pared in  glass  molds  in  a  manner  simi- 
lar to  the  rubber  catheter. 

My  purpose  was  to  furnish  a  double 
tube  of  flexible  material,  at  a  moderate 
cost,  and  thereby  secure  the  advantages  of 
irrigation  by  a  continuous  current,  through 
an  instrument  safe  in  its  application. 

These  were  of  the  same  perfect  finish 
and  flexibility  as  the  catheter,  and  varied 
in  diameter,  French  scale,  from  No.  18  to 
No.  40,  and  in  length  from  fourteen  to 
twenty-four  inches. 

They  were  exhibited  in  the  Surgical 
Section  of  the  American  Medical  Associa- 
tion in  1881,  and  a  brief  statement  of  my 
experience  in  their  use  was  published  in 
the  Transactions  for  that  year.  They  were 
also  presented  to  the  International  Medi- 
cal Congress  held  at  London  in  1881,  and 
arc  described  and  figured  in  the  Transac- 
tions. 

Since  this  time  they  have  been  widely 
known  to  the  profession,  and  to  a  consid- 
erable degree  are  in  general  use.  The  pur- 
pose of  this  brief  paper  is  to  call  attention 
to  the  fact  that  Messrs.  Tiemann  &  Co.,  of 
New  York,  have  improved  the  smaller  va- 
rieties of  these  tubes  (those  numbers  suita- 
ble for  use  in  the  male  bladder)  by  furnish- 
ing a  probe  point  and  the  "velvet  eye" 
peculiar  to  their  excellent  catheters.      This 

enables  the  instrument  to  be  made  smaller, 

^,        ,.  .  ,  Fio.  1. 

smce   the   direct  current    requires  only  a 

small  stream.     The  efferent  tube  is  relatively  larger,  and 

thus  overstrain  upon  the  bladder  is  prevented. 

At  my  suggestion,  attachments  have  been  made  so  that 
the  tubes  may  be  lengthened  at  will.  As  now  made  and 
sold  by  Messrs.  Tiemann  &,  Co.,  these  tubes  appear  very 
nearly  perfection,  and  are  furnished  at  a  much  less  price 
than  formerly. 

They  are  of  the  same  easy  introduction  into  the  bladder 
as  the  now  universally  used  rubber  catheter.  As  a  rule,  the 
patient  requires  no  assistant.  The  ordinary  fountain  syringe 
is  filled  with  the  fluid  desired,  and  placed  at  a  height  usu- 
ally only  sufticient  to  secure  the  continued  steady  outflow 
after  the  bladder  has  been  somewhat  distended.  Pain  or 
discomfort  indicates  that  the  hydrostatic  pressure  is  too 
great.  The  prolonged  efferent  tube  conducts  the  fluid  into 
a  receptacle  provided  therefor,  while  the  patient  is  usually 
most  comfortable  in  the  semi-reclining  position,  an  easy- 
chair  of  almost  any  description  serving  well  the  purpose. 
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After  the  patient  becomes  accustomed  to  the  irrigation 
of  the  bladder,  be  gladly  avails  himself  of  the  newspaper  or 
an  entertaining  book,  and  passes,  with  very  little  discomfort, 
the  half-hour  usually  required  to  give  the  douche  as  thus 
applied.  A  continued  experience  of  three  years  in  a  very 
considerable  number  of  cases  of  cystitis,  both  acute  and 
chronic,  leads  me  to  feel  that  the  value  placed  upon  this 
means  of  medication  in  my  earlier  publications  was  not  over- 
estimated. 

In  cystitis  dependent  upon  retention  of  urine  from  en- 
larged prostate,  although  not  curative,  relief  is  very  great. 
In  a  very  considerable  number  of  cases  the  micrococci  and 
bacilli  universally  accompanying,  if  not  causing  cystitis, 
have  disappeared.  Water  used  at  a  temperature  as  hot  as 
comfortable,  the  heat-point  varying  considerably  with  dif- 
ferent individuals,  has  been  used,  but  more  often  a  weak 
antiseptic  solution  of  boric  acid,  carbolic  acid,  or  Listerine 
has  been  employed. 

The  secondary  effect  of  heat  has  proved  very  efficacious 
in  cases  of  haemorrhage  from  the  bladder ;  in  one  intracta- 
ble case  the  current  was  continued  without  interruption  for 
more  than  twenty-four  hours;  however,  clots  in  the  blad- 
der are  likely  to  be  a  source  of  trouble  from  the  occlusion 
thereby  of  the  efferent  tube.  Usually  in  severe  cases  of 
cystitis  the  douche  has  been  used  once  or  twice  daily,  and 
continued  about  half  an  hour. 


The  larger  tubes  are,  perhaps,  best  as  made  in  their 
original  form  (see  Fig.  2). 

The  tube  of  fourteen  inches,  size  No.  40,  is  a  safe  and 
effective  instrument  for  the  cleansing  and  disinfecting  of 
the  uterine  cavity  in  puerperal  septicsemia.  The  caliber  and 
fenestrfe  are  of  considerable  size,  and  allow  of  the  easy  re- 
moval of  decomposing  debris,  while  the  character  of  the 
tube  reduces  the  danger  of  injury  to  the  organ  to  the  mini- 
mum. 

In  strictures  of  the  rectum  or  inflammatory  conditions 
of  the  pelvic  organs  the  relief  and  benefit  of  the  continued 
rectal  douche  have  been  very  marked.  In  these  cases  the 
tube  enters  the  colon,  and  the  hot  water  is  siphoned  in 
without  strain  upon  the  intestinal  wall  at  a  point  above  the 
constricted  or  inflamed  part.  Not  only  is  the  large  intes- 
tine emptied  of  its  gas  and  contents,  and  the  tenesmus  and 
pain  removed,  but  the  prolonged  effect  of  the  continuous 
current  is  very  efficacious  in  reducing  the  congestive  and  in- 
flammatory processes  (e.  g.,  dysentery). 

The  comfort  and  advantage  have  been  equally  marked 
after  various  pelvic  surgical  operations,  where  gaseous  dis- 
tensions of  the  colon  are  often  so  troublesome. 


The  use  of  the  double  current  through  such  a  soft, 
flexible  tube  renders  it  easy  and  effectual  to  cleanse  the 
pleural  cavity  in  empyema,  to  wash  out  long,  irregular 
sinuses,  deep  gun-shot  wounds,  where  necrosis  of  tissue 
must  follow  the  track  of  the  bullet,  and  where  shreds  of 
clothing,  small  pieces  of  bone,  or  other  extraneous  materials 
are  retained. 

In  nutritive  enemas  I  have  felt  that  a  very  ctinsidera- 
ble  gain  has  followed  by  the  introduction  of  the  fluids  thus 
high  in  the  transverse  colon,  and  can  but  recommend  their 
use  for  further  trial. 

The  larger  and  longer  tubes  are  of  easy  application  for 
the  evacuation  of  the  stomach.  A  tube  of  this  kind  and 
an  ordinary  rubber  syringe  are  all  that  is  required  for  the 
speedy  and  effective  emptying  of  the  stomach ;  artificial 
feeding  is  also  by  this  means  easily  accomplished.  This 
we  have  had  recourse  to  in  a  number  of  instances  with  chil- 
dren as  well  as  adults. 

It  is  usually  well  to  lengthen  the  efferent  end,  or  both, 
by  connections  with  rubber  tubing,  as  thought  most  conve- 
nient. 


fforrfsponijeita. 


LETTER  FROM  BOSTON. 

THE   STATE    HOBPITAL   AND    ALMSHOUSE    AT   TEWKSBUET. 

Boston,  May  S9,  1883. 

Under  the  head  of  "Miscellany  "  you  have  several  times  re- 
ferred to  the  "  Tewksbury  Investigation."  Let  rae  occupy  a 
little  more  space  on  the  subject  than  you  have  heretofore  de- 
voted to  it.  There  has  for  a  long  time  been  a  feeling  in  the 
ruinds  of  those  who  have  heen  brought  into  official  relations 
with  the  hospital  at  Tewksbury  that  matters  were  not  con- 
ducted as  they  should  be  ;  and  as  long  ago  as  1874  the  late  Dr. 
George  Derby,  at  that  time  secretary  of  the  State  Board  of 
Health,  had  a  conversation  with  one  of  the  best  hospital  mana- 
gers in  the  country,  and  told  him  what  the  Board  of  Health 
wanted  to  do  if  they  could  get  control  of  the  institution  ;  and 
asked  if  lie,  the  manager,  could  recommend  any  young  man,  fa- 
miliar with  hospital  management,  who  would  take  hold,  with 
the  support  of  the  board,  and  make  the  institution  a  credit  to 
the  State.  Unfurtunately,  the  death  of  Dr.  Derby,  which  took 
place  shortly  afterward,  prevented  the  idea  from  being  carried 
into  execution. 

In  1879  the  Hon.  Thomas  Talbot,  in  his  inaugural  address  to 
the  Legislature,  recommended  several  changes  looking  toward 
the  reduction  of  the  number  of  the  State  commissions.  One 
change  was  the  abolit-hing  of  the  Boards  of  Health  and  of  Chari- 
ties, and  the  establishing  of  the  Board  of  Health,  Charity,  and 
Lunacy. 

Soon  after  this,  Mr.  F.  B.  Sanborn,  the  present  secretary  of 
the  board,  preferred  charges  against  the  management  of  Tewks- 
bury. The  investigiition  was  private,  and  the  whole  matter 
was  thought  by  some  to  be  "whitewashed";  yet  good  was 
accomplished,  for  through  the  investigation  reforms  were  insti- 
tuted ;  and  since  then  affairs  have  heen  conducted  in  a  much 
more  satisfactory  manner,  and  no  complaints  were  heard  till 
His  Excellency,  Governor  Butler,  in  bis  inaugural  address  last 
January,  took  occasion  to  speak  in  a  highly  disparaging  manner 
of  the  various  State  charitable  institutions ;  and  later  on,  when 
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the  appropriation  bills  for  their  support  came  before  him  for  ac- 
tion, he  vetoed  ihem,  and  made  such  charges  against  the 
Tewksbnry  State  Hospital  and  Almshouse  that  the  Legislature 
appointed  a  special  committee  to  investigate  this  institution. 

This  legislative  committee  began  its  labors  on  March  30, 
1883,  Governor  Butler  appearing  as  the  prosecuting  officer, 
while  the  trustees  of  Tevi'ksbury  were  represented  by  E.  P. 
Brovfn,  Esq.,  a  young  lawyer  of  marked  aliility. 

A  detailed  account  of  the  te>timoiiy  would  be  too  long.  I 
will  therefore  only  toucdi  upon  that  interesting  from  a  medical 
point  of  view. 

One  witness  testified  tliat  hundreds  of  babies'  bodies  were 
sent  yearly  from  the  Tewksbury  poor-house  to  the  Harvard 
Medical  School  to  be  used  as  subjects  for  dissection  ;  that  he 
himself  had  repeatedly  dissected  such  bodies  ;  that  the  students 
bought  the  bodies  surreptitiously  from  tbe  janitor  and  carried 
them  home;  that  animals  were  di>sected  on  the  same  table 
with  the  human  subjects ;  and  that  the  remains  of  both  were 
placed  in  a  common  receptacle  and  buried  in  the  same  pit. 

The  rest  of  the  testimony  was  directed  toward  the  misman- 
agement of  the  superintendent  in  allowing  bodies  to  1)6  packed 
in  boxes  at  night  and  carted  oft'  to  the  medical  schools,  or  to 
practitioners  who  wanted  material  for  dissection.  Tlio  resident 
physician  was  charged  with  the  improper  performance  of  crani- 
otomy. Supplies  and  the  effects  of  paupers  were  alleged  to 
have  been  purloined  by  the  family  of  the  i-uporintendcnt. 

Before  all  his  evidence  was  in,  the  Governor,  for  reasons 
best  known  to  himself,  removed  the  trustees  of  the  institution, 
and  placed  it  under  the  control  of  the  State  Board  of  Health, 
Lunacy,  and  Charity;  and  recommended  the  dismissal  of  the 
former  superintendent,  and  specified  whom  he  would  consent  to 
have  appointed  in  his  place. 

Acting  under  legal  advice,  the  board  above  named  assumed 
control,  but  not  until  quite  a  voluminous  and  S])icy  correspond- 
ence had  passed  between  the  secretary  of  the  board  and  IlisE.t- 
cellency,  in  which  correspondence,  let  me  say,  the  Governor  did 
not  come  out  with  flying  colors. 

One  of  the  first  acts  of  the  board,  on  assuming  control,  was 
to  send  one  of  their  number,  Mrs.  Clara  T.  Leonard,  a  lady 
whose  experience  in  such  matters  is  well  known,  to  examine 
the  institution  and  report  the  true  state  of  affairs.  This  she 
did,  and  her  report  was,  in  the  main,  favorable  to  the  manage- 
ment of  the  institution.  The  report  itself  was  a  masterpiece, 
and  I  reconnnend  it  for  the  perusal  of  all  interested  in  the  sub- 
ject. The  board  was  obliged  to  declare  the  office  of  superin- 
tendent vacant,  as  the  incumbent  had  failed  to  tile  a  bond  as  pre- 
scribed by  law.  At  present  a  member  of  the  board  is  acting  in 
that  capacity,  but  the  office  will  be  filled  when  the  Executive 
Committee  find  a  suitable  man.  It  is  reported  that  they  intend 
to  appoint  a  physician;  but,  in  order  to  get  one  fit  for  the  re- 
sponsibilities of  the  position,  a  much  larger  salary  will  have  to 
be  paid  than  has  been  heretofore.  At  present  there  is  no  money 
appropriated  for  the  carrying  on  of  the  institution,  the  Legis- 
lature favoring  one  sum,  the  Governor  declaring  it  too  niucli, 
and  that  he  is  willing  to  "run"  the  institution  himself  for 
a  much  less  amount.  Supplies  are  bought  on  credit,  and  it  is 
safe  to  say  funds  for  the  payment  will  be  forthcoming  in  due 
time. 

The  testimony  for  the  defense  began  on  Monday,  May  l-ith, 
but  this  I  vviU  leave  for  another  letter.  The  general  impression 
is  that  the  investigation  will  be  the  ground  upon  which  the  Gov- 
ernor will  raise  the  issue  for  his  election  next  fall.  The  best 
campaign  document  that  couM  be  sent  out  to  controvert  the 
assertions  made  by  His  Excellency  would  be  the  report  of  Mrs. 
Leonard,  spoken  of  above. 


|\ooh  Hoticcs. 


[lanil-Boo'k  of  the  Diagnosis  and  Treatment  of  Diseases  of  the 
Throat,  Nose,  and  Naso-Pharynx.  By  Cabl  Seiler,  M.  D., 
Lecturer  on  Laryngoscopy  at  the  University  of  Pennsylvania, 
etc.  Second  edition,  thoroughly  revised  and  greatly  enlarged. 
With  seventy-seven  illustrations.  Philadelphia:  Henry  C. 
Lea's  Son  &  Co.,  1883.     Pp.  295. 

The  first  edition  of  this  little  text  book  Las  already  been  re- 
viewed in  this  journal,  and  received  the  favorable  notice  to 
which  its  merits  entitle  it.  We  are  glad  that  it  appears  again 
in  a  second  and  enlarged  edition,  for  it  is  one  of  the  best  of  the 
jiractical  text-books  on  this  subject  with  which  we  are  acquainted. 
The  present  edition  has  not  been  issued  without  cimsiderabie 
work  on  the  author's  part,  especi.ally  in  the  department  of  dis- 
eases of  the  n.asal  cavities,  and  for  this  reason  the  size  of  the 
book  is  increased;  but  its  eminently  practical  character  has 
been  maintained.  Many  new  illustrations  have  also  been  intro- 
duced, a  Case  Record-Sheet  has  been  added,  and  there  are  a  valu- 
able bibliography  and  a  good  index  of  the  whole.  For  any  one 
who  wishes  to  make  himself  familiar  with  the  practical  manage- 
ment of  cases  of  throat  and  nose  disease,  the  book  will  be  found 
of  great  value. 


Transfusion:  its  History,  Indications,  and  Modes  of  Application. 
By  Chahles  Egerton  Jennings,  L.  R.  C.  P.  Lond.,  etc.  Lon- 
don :  Baillitre,  Tindall,  and  Cox,  1883.  Pp.  viii-G9. 
Du.  Jenxinos  is  already  well  known  to  the  readers  of  cur- 
rent medical  literature  for  the  interest  he  has  shown  and  the 
study  he  has  devoted  to  the  question  of  transfusion,  and  the 
present  little  volume  is  a  resume  of  what  he  has  previously  writ- 
ten. He  believes  in  the  use  of  a  saline  fluid  in  preference  to  hu- 
man or  other  blood,  and  gives  the  formula  for  its  preparation, 
lie  has  also  invented  a  very  safe,  simple,  and  effective  syringe 
with  a  sharp  needle  which  he  introduces  into  the  vein  of  the 
patient  to  be  operated  upon  ;  and  to  the  consideration  of  these 
two  elements  of  the  operation,  and  tbe  objections  to  the  older 
methods,  the  book  is  cliiefiy  devoted.  He  has  also  been  to  cou- 
siderable  jiains  to  collect  a  very  complete  bibliography  of  the 
subject,  covering  twelve  pages. 

BOOKS  AND   PAMPHLETS   RECEIVED. 

Labor  and  Capital.  By  Edward  Kellogg.  New  York  :  John 
W.  Lovell  &  Co.  Pp.  xxvi-17  to  37i,  inclusive.  [Lovell's 
Library.    Price,  20c.] 

The  Principles  and  Pr.actice  of  Medical  Jurisprudence.  By 
the  late  Alfred  Swain  Taylor,  M.  D.,  F.  R.  .'^.,  etc.  Third  edi- 
tion. Edited  by  Thomas  Stevenson,  M.  D.  Lond.,  F.  R.  C.  P., 
Lecturer  on  Medical  Jurisprudence  and  on  Chemistry  at  Guy's 
Hospital,  etc.  Phil.adelphia  :  Henry  C.  Lea's  Son  &  Co.,  1883. 
3  vols.,  pp.  XX-T27;  xiv-6.57. 

Notes  of  a  Case  of  Enteric  Fever  which  had  Two  Relapses, 
with  an  Unusual  Prolongation  of  the  Interval  between  the  First 
and  Second  Attacks.  By  Robert  W.  Forrest,  M.  D.  [Reprint 
from  the  "  G.asgow  Medical  Journal."] 

Tubercular  Cerebro-Spinal  Meningitis.  By  J.  T.  Eskridge, 
M.  D.,  etc.  [Reprint  fom  tlie  '•  Jourmd  of  Nervous  and  Mental 
Disease."]  

Anti-vivisectionists. — Sir  Sponccr  Wells  invented  a  term  for  the 
nnti-virisectiohists,  in  his  Huntcri.tD  ornlion,  tliat  will  establish  liis 
reputHtion  in  u  new  direction;  be  ilenomiuatcd  them  "misanthropic 
zoophilists." — Med.  Annals, 
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THE  EFFECT  OF  COLLEGE   LIFE  ON  THE  HEALTH  OF 
WOMEN. 

In  view  of  the  increasing  numbers  in  which  young  women 
are  availing  themselves  of  the  me.ins  open  to  them  of  pursuing 
courses  of  study  ami  of  after-life  analogous  to  those  followed 
by  college-bred  men,  the  question  is  becoming  more  and  more 
interesting  as  to  the  effect  such  a  career  has  upon  their  bodily 
health.  Thi?  question  has  indeed  been  contemplated  by  many 
who  have  had  it  brought  to  their  attention,  but  as  a  general 
thing  it  has  not  been  discussed  by  them  in  the  light  of  any  con- 
siderable collection  of  facts.  In  an  article  published  in  a  recent 
number  of  "  Education,"  a  summary  of  which  we  find  in  the 
"  Boston  Journal,"  Mr.  L.  H.  Marvel  gives  a  number  of  data 
gathered  by  means  of  correspondence  with  instructors  in  some 
of  the  principal  educational  institutions  that  are  open  to  women. 

Information  was  asked  in  answer  to  the  following  ques- 
tions: 1.  How  does  the  health  of  young  women  who  enter  the 
institution  compare  with  the  health  of  other  young  women  of 
the  same  age  and  of  like  social  position?  2.  How  does  the 
health  of  those  who  graduate  compare  with  the  health  of  the 
same  persons  on  entering  college?  3.  In  those  institutions 
where  both  sexes  are  admitted,  is  there  any  marked  distinction 
in  the  effects  of  college  life  upon  men  and  upon  women  ? 

The  summary  to  which  we  have  referred  does  not  give  the 
facts  brought  out  by  the  first  question,  if  any  there  were.  It 
may  be  doubted,  indeed,  if  college  preceptors  are  in  a  position 
to  reply  to  such  a  question  with  a  much  fuller  knowledge  of  the 
facts  than  common  observaticm  would  supply  to  others.  Con- 
cerning their  own  pupils,  it  is  true,  they  are  doubtless  able  to 
speak  with  an  approach  to  precision,  but  we  fail  to  see  by  what 
means  they  are  to  estimate  the  health  of  other  young  women 
with  sufficient  accuracy  for  the  purposes  of  the  comparison. 

The  answers  generally  given  to  the  second  question  were 
to  the  eflfect  that  young  women  are  apt  to  go  through  their  pu- 
pilage without  impairment  of  health,  unless  in  the  case  of  those 
who  try  to  accomplish  more  work  than  the  curriculum  em- 
braces, or  than  the  teachers  approve  of,  and  of  those  whose 
physique  has  already  been  impaired  by  "the  demands  of  soci- 
ety." It  was  stated  by  many,  indeed,  that  the  body  as  well  as 
the  mind  was  strengthened  by  the  course. 

In  regard  to  the  matter  covered  by  the  third  question,  there 
seems  to  have  been  some  difference  of  opinion.  While  the 
principal  of  the  Normal  School  at  Salem,  Mass.,  thinks  that  on 
the  average  young  women  can  not  safely  do  as  much  mental 
work  for  a  considerable  period  as  young  men,  the  president  of 
Madison  University  reports  that  the  young  women  achieve  their 


tasks  with  less  labor  than  the  young  men,  and,  although  in  no 
wise  falling  behind  the  latter  as  scholars,  are,  on  the  whole,  in 
better  health. 

The  mortality  rates  among  graduates  of  various  colleges  are 
given,  covering  a  period  of  thirty  years.  From  these  it  appears 
that,  of  the  graduates  of  Mount  Holyoke  Seminary,  represent- 
ing the  schools  for  young  women,  only  10'39  per  cent,  died  dur- 
ing the  term  of  years  mentioned.  Only  one  other  institution, 
Williams  College,  showed  a  lower  rate,  1012  per  cent.,  while 
the  proportion  among  Harvard  men  (exclusive  of  the  "  war  mor- 
tality ")  was  11-52  per  cent. ;  that  of  the  Yale  alumni  13-42  per 
cent. ;  and  that  of  Dartmouth  graduates  16-83  per  cent.  It  is 
to  be  hoped  that  Mount  Holyoke  is  a  fair  example  of  the  better 
class  of  those  institutions  in  which  women  are  educated. 

There  is  an  opportunity,  it  seems  to  us,  for  the  various 
medical  colleges  for  women  to  contribute  materially  to  the  eluci- 
dation of  the  points  covered  by  queries  like  those  alluded  to. 
Although  those  institutions  can  not  deal  with  the  large  num- 
bers of  pupils  that  are  to  be  found  in  the  academic  schools,  the 
accuracy  with  which  their  instructors  could  make  their  obser- 
vations would  more  than  counterbalance  the  numerical  defi- 
ciency. 

AUTOPSIES  FOR  LEGAL  PURPOSES. 

An  anonymous  correspondent  of  the  "New  York  Times" 
calls  attention  to  the  case  of  a  soldier,  a  raw  recruit,  who  was 
accidentally  killed  by  a  bullet  wound  at  a  rifle  range,  he  having 
incurred  the  shot  by  carelessly  stepping  out  from  behind  the 
target  while  the  firing  was  going  on.  The  writer  states  that  a 
post-mortem  examination  of  the  soldier  was  made,  by  order,  as 
he  avers,  of  the  Surgeon-General  of  the  army.  And  he  then 
proceeds  to  descant  upon  the  injustice  of  ordering  an  autopsy  in 
a  case  of  manifest  accident  without  the  consent  of  the  dead 
man's  friends,  or  rather,  as  he  really  puts  it,  without  the  man's 
own  consent.  He  further  argues  that  no  one  would  think  of 
performing  an  autopsy  on  the  body  of  a  soldier  killed  in  battle, 
and  draws  a  parallel  between  that  sort  of  death  and  the  inci- 
dent in  question. 

Now,  all  this  is  very  touching,  and  doubtless  it  reflects  the 
natural  feelings  of  a  large-hearted  person:  but,  before  rushing 
into  print  with  a  grievance,  whether  it  be  one's  own  or  one 
adopted  for  the  occasion,  it  is  well  to  look  at  both  sides  of 
the  matter.  We  are  not  convinced  that  our  friend  has  done  so 
in  this  instance.  He  does  not  state  what  means  he  has  of 
knowing  the  precise  facts  in  the  case,  and,  as  he  chooses  to 
conceal  his  identity,  his  readers  are  left  in  the  dark  as  to  those 
means.  His  argument  they  can  follow,  to  he  sure,  perhaps  in 
utter  forgetfulness  of  the  fact  that  the  best  of  arguments  is 
but  a  mockery  unless  founded  on  a  basis  of  strict  fact.  It  is 
quite  possible  that  there  was  an  element  in  the  case  that  made 
it  the  duty  of  the  post  surgeon  to  satisfy  himself  as  to  the  cause 
of  death  beyond  legal  quibble.  Indeed,  something  of  the  sort 
is  almost  certain,  for  nothing  is  clearer  than  that  the  gentlemen 
of  the  army  medical  corps,  no  less  than  the  line  officers,  are 
scrupulously  tender  of  the  rights  of  the  enlisted  men,  especially 
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BO  sacred  a  right  as  that  of  the  decorous  disposal  of  their  dead 
bodies. 

There  are  many  circumstances  that  may  make  the  per- 
formance of  an  autopsy  a  duty,  although  they  may  not  be  ap- 
parent to  a  layman.  In  this  very  case,  even  taking  the  writer's 
version,  it  is  obvious  that  the  parallel  befrweon  a  violent  death 
at  the  hand  of  a  comrade,  however  manifestly  accidental,  and 
a  death  met  in  battle,  by  a  shot  from  tlie  ranks  of  the  enemy, 
is  not  beyond  criticism.  Some  malicious  tongue  might  assert 
tliat  the  fatal  shot  was  so  intended,  and  in  tliat  case  a  judicial 
inquiry  would  probably  be  the  result.  Such  an  investigation 
would  be  sadly  defective,  if  it  did  not  elicit  proof  positive  of 
the  cause  of  death.  In  law,  whether  civil  or  military,  a  mere 
impression  is  not  competent  evidence,  however  general  it  may 
be,  or  however  well  founded  it  may  appear,  unless  all  means 
of  corroborating  or  of  dispelling  it  have  been  exhausted.  In 
view  of  the  chance  that  such  an  investigation  would  be  called 
for  sooner  or  later,  it  would  have  been  a  manifest  dereliction 
of  duty  on  the  part  of  the  medical  officers  concerned  in  this 
case  if  they  had  not  taken  all  i>ossible  precautions  to  facilitate 
the  course  of  justice.  And  it  should  not  be  forgotten  that  it 
is  not  alone  the  primary  sufferer,  but  also  the  accused,  or  ho 
who  is  under  a  liability  to  be  accused,  that  should  enjoy  all 
available  co-operation  in  the  establishment  of  his  rights — the 
right  to  a  proof  of  innocence  being  as  inalienable  as  the  right 
to  prove  an  injury.  

THE  CLIMATIC  TREATMENT  OF  CONSUMPTION. 

In  this  issue  of  the  journal  we  publish  the  first  [lart  of  a 
notable  contribution  to  the  study  of  an  exceedingly  important 
question — Dr.  Tyndale's  article  on  The  Climatic  Treatment  of 
Pulmonary  Consumption.  During  the  last  few  years  wo  have 
published  several  valuable  papers  on  the  same  subject,  espe- 
cially those  by  Dr.  Talbot  Jones,  of  Minnesota,  Dr.  Geddings,  of 
South  Carolina,  and  Dr.  Kenworthy,  of  Florida.  Each  of  these 
gentlemen  wrote  in  the  light  of  extensive  personal  observation 
in  a  field  differing  decidedly  in  climatic  features  from  those  in 
which  the  experience  of  the  others  h.ad  been  gained.  From 
tlioir  diverse  standpoints  a  light  was  shed  on  the  question  that 
illumined  not  one  of  its  aspects  only,  but  several.  As  in  physics 
two  forces  acting  in  different  directions  combine  to  impel  a 
body  in  still  another  course,  so  in  the  march  of  knowledge  a 
true  advance  may  bo  the  outcome  of  a  confluence  of  individual 
movements  no  oue  of  which  is  quite  in  the  right  line. 

Dr.  Tyudalo  will  be  seen  to  have  borne  this  consideration 
well  in  mind,  and,  while  he  could  easily  have  given  his  paper  a 
more  personal  character,  and  thus  have  urged  his  own  views 
more  to  the  exclusion  of  others,  by  .adopting  that  course  he 
would  have  done  far  less  to  clear  up  the  subject  than  he  has 
chosen  to  do  by  presenting  a  collection  of  the  opinions  that 
have  been  formed  by  a  great  number  of  physicians  whose  op- 
portunities and  capabilities  give  them  the  stamp  of  positive 
value. 

There  are  few  questions  in  therapeutics  of  which  the  com- 
plexities are  more  difficult  to  unravel  than  this  matter  of  the 


relations  of  climatic  peculiarities  to  consumption.  When  we 
take  into  account  that  the  term  consumption  is  made  to  cover 
a  number  of  pulmonary  affections  differing  markedly  from  one 
another,  not  only  as  to  mere  lesions,  but  as  to  antecedent  causa- 
tive changes,  in  short,  as  to  the  whole  course  of  the  morbid  pro- 
cess; that  the  constitutional  conditions  are  as  various  as  could 
well  be  imagined,  both  as  regards  bodily  health  and  as  regards 
what  is  best  described  as  the  morale  ;  that  in  one  case  heredity 
stands  out  as  a  prominent  feature,  while  in  another  it  plays  no 
part  whatever;  that  this  patient  is  affected  beneficially  by  a 
radical  change  of  his  associations,  wliile  that  one  pines  for  the 
scenes  of  his  former  life — when  we  consider  all  these  and  many 
other  like  circumstances,  we  may  cease  to  wonder  at  the  dis- 
cordant sentiments  that  prevail  as  to  the  question  of  sending 
consumptives  to  one  or  another  of  the  many  regions  that  have 
become  prominent  as  resorts  for  that  class  of  invalids,  and  we 
may  concede  that  St.  Paul  may  justly  boast  of  her  cures  as  well 
as  Florida.  To  say  that  either  of  these  place.",  or  any  one  of 
some  scores  of  others,  is  par  excellence  the  one  to  which  con- 
sumptives should  be  sent  in  a  routine  way  in  crowds,  is  to  say 
that  the  chameleon  is  always  of  a  specified  hue. 

But,  tangled  as  the  web  is,  it  is  scarcely  more  unpromising 
to  the  investigator  than  many  another  therapeutical  problem 
that  has  passed  to  its  final  solution ;  and  modern  methods  of 
inquiry,  taking  nothing  for  granted,  but  doubting  everything 
until  it  is  proved,  sifting  facts,  arranging  them,  and  studying 
their  interdependence,  will  unquestionably  in  the  end  give  us  a 
rational  and  available  jippreciation  of  what  now  seems  a  mass 
of  disjointed  and  incongruous  data. 


THE   MASSACHUSETTS  PHARMACY  BILL. 

In  the  Massachusetts  Legislature,  the  House  Committee  on 
Public  Health  has  reported  a  bill  the  provisions  of  which  are 
as  follows:  1.  The  president  and  trustees  of  the  Massachusetts 
College  of  Pharmacy  shall  annually  appoint  three  competent 
persons  to  servo  as  commissioners  of  pharmacy.  2.  After  Janu- 
ary 1,  1884,  all  pharmacists  shall  bo  examined  by  the  commis- 
sioners. 3.  Graduates  of  a  college  of  medicine  or  pharmacy 
may  carry  on  a  druggist's  business  on  proving  that  they  liave 
so  graduated,  and  on  paying  a  fee  of  three  dollars.  4.  The 
commissioners  are  to  keep  a  register  of  all  persons  e^Lamined 
by  them,  and  of  their  places  of  business,  a  fee  of  eight  dollars 
to  be  charged  for  such  registration,  and  a  fee  of  ten  dollars  for 
the  license.  The  latter  must  be  not  less  than  twelve  inches 
square,  and  must  be  kept  posted  in  a  conspicuous  place.  5. 
After  sixty  days  from  the  time  the  law  goes  into  effect  (Jana- 
ary  1,  1884)  sales  without  a  license  shall  be  punishable  by  a 
fine  of  from  $100  to  $200  for  each  offense,  and,  on  a  second 
conviction,  by  fine  and  imprisonment  for  not  more  than  one 
year.  6.  The  commissioners  are  to  inspect  artificial  drugs  and 
compounds,  and,  if  they  believe  them  to  have  been  sophis- 
ticated, they  shall  order  their  sale  to  be  stopped.  Sales  after 
such  order  shall  render  the  dealer  liable  to  five  times  the  pen- 
alties before  mentioned.    7.  A  person  who  can  not  pass  the 
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commissioners'  examination  may  have  bis  business  carried  on 
by  a  person  who  can  pa?s  it. 

Tins  bill  strikes  us  as  objectionable  in  some  respects.  The 
provision  that  a  graduate  of  any  college  of  medicine  or  phar- 
macy may  snap  his  fingers  at  the  commissioners  makes  ratlier 
in  favor  of  the  multiplication  of  such  institutions  than  in  favor 
of  an  improvement  in  the  profession  of  pharmacy.  A  suitable 
respect  for  vested  rights  would  be  secured  by  exempting  such 
graduates  only  as  are  now  engaged  in  the  practice  of  phar- 
macy, leaving  the  commissioners  to  deal  with  all  future  appli- 
cants, whether  graduates  or  not.  Then,  too,  in  regard  to  the 
inspection  of  drugs,  we  are  unable  to  see  why  simple  drugs 
should  not  be  subjected  to  the  same  requirements  as  "  arti- 
ficial" drugs  and  compounds.  The  stress  of  the  penalty,  more- 
over, seems  likely  to  fall  only  on  those  in  whose  possession 
the  stock  inspected  may  happen  to  have  been  found,  leaving 
the  manufacturer  or  importer  unpunished.  It  must  be  ad- 
mitted, however,  that  an  active  and  watchful  board  of  com- 
missioners might  reduce  the  last-mentioned  objection  to  a 
minimum. 

COMMERCIAL   SANITATION    IN    THE    MISSISSIPPI   ViLLEY 

Steps  are  being  taken  by  some  of  the  sanitarians  of  the 
Mississippi  Valley  to  secure  concerted  action  by  a  number  of 
transportation  companies  to  enable  the  National  Board  of 
Health  to  continue  its  quarantine  service  after  the  time  at 
which  its  lack  of  funds  available  for  the  purpose  would  other- 
wise render  its  discontinuance  necessary.  According  to  a  re- 
cent statement  by  the  secretary  of  the  board,  the  funds  in  hand 
will  suffice  until  the  close  of  the  current  month,  and  an  opinion 
has  been  obtained  from  the  Treasury  Department  that  the 
board  can  legitimately  continue  its  quarantine  and  inspection 
service  up  to  that  time.  It  is  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  the 
work  on  after  that  date,  as  we  understand  it,  that  contributions 
are  sought  for  from  the  corporations  in  question. 


A   REFORM   IN   THE   ADMINISTRATION   OF  THE   PARIS 
HOSPITALS. 

Heretofore  patients  have  not  been  received  into  the  hos- 
pitals of  Paris,  unless  conveyed  thither  by  the  police,  having 
been  injured  in  the  streets,  or  unless  admitted  liy  order  of  the 
medical  officers  who  make  the  regular  morning  visit.  Conse- 
quently, those  unfortunates  who  presented  themselves  in  tlie 
afternoon  were  sent  to  the  central  office,  whence  they  were 
obliged  to  make  their  way  on  foot  to  the  particular  hospital  to 
which  they  might  be  assigned.  Hereafter,  however,  as  we  learn 
from  the  "  Union  m6dicale,"  all  applicants  will  be  received  pro- 
visionally into  any  hospital  at  which  they  present  themselves, 
and,  in  case  of  their  subsequent  assignment  to  another,  they  will 
be  conveyed  to  the  latter  in  a  vehicle.  Moreover,  the  remnants 
of  each  day's  meals  are  to  be  served  to  applicatits  the  next  morn- 
ing, instead  of  beiug  disposed  of  to  a  contractor,  as  heretofore. 


THE  CITY  GOVERNMENT  AND  THE  CONTAGIOUS  DISEASES 
HOSPITAL. 

We  lately  chronicled  a  protest  on  the  part  of  the  Board  of 
Aldermen  against  the  establishment  of  the  Board  of  Health's 


hospital  for  contagious  diseases  at  the  foot  of  East  Sixteenth 
Street.  We  are  not  aware  that  that  protest  constituted  any 
legal  impediment  to  tlie  proposed  action  of  the  Health  Depart- 
ment, and  we  are  quite  sure  that  with  the  thinking  part  of  the 
community  its  moral  effect  was  nil.  Whatever  importance  may 
have  seemed  to  attiich  to  it  in  the  minds  of  those  of  our  citizens 
who  mistake  buncombe  for  an  expression  of  solicitude  on  their 
behalf  must  now  be  swept  away,  in  so  far  as  persons  at  all  open 
to  enlightenment  are  concerned,  by  the  action  of  the  Mayor  in 
communicating  to  the  Board  of  Alderman  his  disapproval  of 
their  resolution.  "  It  requires  no  expert  knowledge,"  says  the 
Mayor,  "to  understand  the  importance  of  such  a  hospital  as 
that  which  it  is  proposed  to  erect  at  the  foot  of  East  Sixteenth 
Street,  but  as  to  the  proper  location  and  construction  of  the 
building  it  seems  prudent  to  rely  upon  the  Board  of  Health." 


THE   PARIS   NIGHT   MEDICAL  SERVICE. 

AoooKDrNG  to  the  "  Union  m6dicale,"  1,865  visits  were  made 
during  the  first  three  months  of  the  current  year,  against  1,978 
during  the  corresponding  quarter  of  last  year — a  falling-ofi  of 
iibout  one  visit  each  night.  Thirty-two  per  cent,  of  tlje  patients 
were  men,  fifty-four  per  cent,  were  women,  and  fourteen  per 
cent,  were  children  under  three  years  of  age.  Among  the  more 
urgent  cases  there  were  fifty -five  of  croup,  nine  of  cholerine, 
twenty-four  of  strangulated  hernia,  sixty-seven  of  abortion,  two 
hundred  and  fifty-eight  of  parturition,  sixty-nine  of  convulsions, 
one  of  hydrophobia,  sixty-nine  of  hiemorrhage,  thirty  nine  of 
fracture  or  dislocation,  fourteen  of  burns,  fifteen  of  poisoning, 
six  of  coal-gas  asphyxia,  and  two  of  suicide.  In  forty-seven  in- 
stances the  patient  was  dead  when  the  physician  arrived. 


A   TRAINING   SCHOOL   FOR  THE   BLOCKLEY   HOSPITAL, 
PHILADELPHIA. 

At  a  recent  meeting  of  the  Board  of  Guardians  of  the  Poor, 
in  Philadelphia,  extracts  were  read  from  the  minutes  of  the 
Hospital  Committee,  recommending  "  that  the  general  plan  now 
in  use  at  the  Charity  and  Bellevue  Hospitals,  New  York,  as  re- 
lates to  the  employment  and  training  of  nurses,  be  introduced 
into  the  institution."  It  is  said  that  the  medical  staff  urged  this 
measure,  and  agreed  to  recommend  Dr.  Seaman,  who  had  had 
chiirge  of  the  Charity  Hospital  Training  School  in  New  York, 
for  appointment  to  a  like  position  in  the  proposed  school.  The 
Board  of  Guardians  felt  obliged  to  defer  action  on  the  project, 
as  they  were  not  now  authorized  to  spend  money  for  such  a 
purpose. 

THE  MEDICAL  DIPLOMA  INDUSTRY  IN  MASSACHUSETTS. 

The  House  bill  for  preventing  the  traffic  in  bogus  medical 
diplomas  in  Massachusetts  seems  to  be  meeting  with  obstruc- 
tion in  the  Senate.  The  House,  however,  insists  on  its  bill,  and 
a  committee  of  conference  has  been  appointed.  It  is  to  be 
hoped  that  the  matter  will  end  in  the  passage  of  an  efficient  bill 
liy  both  houses,  and  that  the  Governor  will  not  fear  to  offend 
Ills  supporters  by  signing  it. 


TuE  Electric  Frontal  Illuminator. — With  the  aid  of  M.  Trouv^, 
the  electrician,  M.  Paul  H61ot,  a  hospital  surgeon  of  Ruuen,  lias  devised 
an  illuminating  apparatus,  tlie  photophore  ehclrique  frontal,  consisting 
of  an  incandescent  lamp  coulained  in  a  mttallic  cylinder,  with  a  reflec- 
tor behind  it  and  a  buU'.-'eye  condenser  in  front  of  it,  the  whole  being 
attarhed  to  a  head-band  and  worn  on  the  forehead.  It  is  said  to  be 
small  and  light,  and  to  worlt  for  several  hours  at  a  time.  The  curreut 
is  supplied  by  a  Trouv^'s  supersaturated  bichrouiate  pile. 
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NEW   YORK   SURGICAL  SOCIETY. 

A  STATED  meeting  was  held  May  8,  1883,  T.  M.  Markoe, 
M.  D.,  President,  in  tlie  cliair. 

Feaotore  of  the  Patella. — Dr.  L.  A.  Stimson  presented  a 
patient  who  had  sutfered  from  an  ordinary  transverse  fracture 
of  the  patella.  The  result  was  very  close  union,  but  with  recog- 
nizable mobility  of  the  fragments  upon  each  other.  The  treat- 
ment consisted  in  immobilization  of  the  limb  with  a  fenestrateil 
plaster  apparatus  in  the  extended  position,  the  fragments  being 
held  in  contiict  with  India-rubber  tubing,  one  piece  above  and 
the  other  below  the  patella.  The  fracture  occurred  twelve 
weeks  ago,  and,  when  lirst  examined,  the  fragments  were  sepa- 
rated from  three  fourths  of  an  inch  to  an  inch.  An  interesting 
feature  in  the  case  was  tiio  fact  that  the  patient  had  sufi'ered 
from  fracture  of  the  patella  on  the  opposite  limb  fifteen  years 
ago,  which  was  treated  with  an  iron  horse-shoe  arrangement, 
and  apparently  bony  union  had  taken  place. 

Dr.  Stimson  presented  a  second  patient  with  compound  fract- 
ure of  the  patella,  in  whom  the  mobility  of  the  joint  was  abou' 
the  same  as  that  in  tlie  first  case  two  weeks  ago.  The  details 
of  the  history  of  the  case  appear  in  his  paper  which  follows. 

Dr.  Stimson  then  read  a  paper  On  some  Compound  Articu- 
lar Fractures.     [See  p.  621. J 

Dr.  Alfred  C.  Post  said  he  remembered  the  time  when 
cornp(iun<l  fracture  of  the  knee  joint  was  regarded  as  ipso  facto 
calling  for  amputation.  He  recalled  a  case  in  the  New  York 
Hospital,  and  under  the  care  of  Dr.  Kearney  Rogers— a  labor- 
ing man  who  had  his  patella  fractured  by  frozen  earth  falling 
upon  the  limb,  and  there  was  a  free  transver-^e  wound  opening 
into  the  knee  joint.  The  surgeons  decided  that  the  limb  should 
be  amputated,  but  the  patient  decided  that  the  operation  sliould 
not  be  performed.  The  external  wound  was  very  free,  so  that 
drainage  readily  took  place,  and  the  patient  recovered  without 
any  considerable  amount  of  inflainmation.  This  occurred  about 
the  year  1840,  and,  to  the  best  of  his  recollection,  was  the  earliest 
case  which  opened  the  eyes  of  the  surgeons  to  the  expediency 
of  attempting  to  save  the  limb  in  cases  of  knee-joint  fractures. 

Dr.  E.  L.  Keyes  said  he  had  just  received  a  letter  from  one 
of  his  former  students  (Dr.  Alexander),  now  in  London,  stating 
that  he  had  recently  followed  Mr.  Lister  in  the  treatment  of  two 
cases  of  simple  fracture  of  the  olecranon  by  opening  the  joint, 
drawing  the  fragments  together  witli  wire,  hammering  tiie  ends 
of  the  sutures  down  smootldy,  and  tiien  cloMng  the  wound. 
The  operations  were  performed  under  full  antiseptic  precau- 
tions, and  all  of  the  patients  had  done  well ;  that  is,  neither 
suppuration  nor  inflammation  had  occurred.  What  the  ultimate 
result  would  bo  with  reference  to  mobility,  of  course  liad  not 
been  ascertained. 

Dr.  Keyes  had  treated  one  case,  bearing  on  the  subject,  in 
Bellevue  Hospital — that  of  a  boy  who  had  suppuration  of  the 
knee  joint  with  necrosis  of  the  patella.  The  condition  was  dui.- 
to  a  traumatic  cause,  the  exact  nature  of  which  he  did  not  re- 
call, but  tlie  suppurative  process  invaded  the  joint.  Dr.  Keyes 
opened  the  joint  freely  upon  both  sides,  passed  a  drainage-tube 
completely  through  the  limb,  and  washed  it  out  freely  with  an 
aniiseptic  solution.  At  about  the  same  time  suppuration  oc- 
curred above  the  patella,  and  he  opened  the  abscess  and  finally 
removed  the  entire  patella.  In  the  dressing,  simple  cleanliness 
was  observed  and  complete  drainage  secured,  and  the  boy  re- 
covered, with  a  movable  joint  and  a  new  patella. 

Dr.  II.  B.  Sands  recalled  a  number  of  cases  in  which  recovery 
had  taken  place  after  compound  fracture  of  joints.    He  remem- 


bered one,  a  case  of  compound  fracture  of  the  patella,  which  he 
had  treated  in  Bellevue  Hospital.  As  in  the  case  mentioned  bj 
Dr.  Post,  it  was  believed  that  the  joint  would  suppurate,  and  it 
was  thought  that  amputation  was  advisable;  but,  under  simple 
dressings,  the  wound  closed,  suppuration  did  not  occur,  and  the 
man  recovered  witli  a  perfectly  normal  joint. 

He  had  seen  a  number  of  cases  of  fracture  into  the  elbow 
joint  which  had  recovered,  some  with,  some  without  antiseptic 
dressing. 

He  had  also  excised  the  astragalus  in  two  cases — one  a  com- 
pound dislocation  with  fracture,  and  the  other  a  fracture  in 
which  the  greater  part  of  the  bone  was  displsced,  and  pressed 
upon  the  soft  part-*,  threatening  mortification.  In  the  last  case 
an  opening  was  made  and  tlie  fragment  of  bone  was  removed. 
In  the  first  case  no  antiseptic  dressing  whatever  wa.s  employed. 
In  the  sec(md  case  full  antiseptic  precautions  were  observed  at 
firsl,  but  the  physician  under  whose  charge  the  case  remained 
substituted  a  simple  water  dressing,  and  the  patient  did  well. 
In  both  oases  the  patients  recovered  with  a  limited  amount  of 
motion  at  the  ankle,  as  ix.ight  be  expected  after  such  an  injury. 

Dr.  Sands  thought  the  point  which  Dr.  Stimson  made  with 
regard  to  the  concoiniiaiit  injury  of  the  soft  parts  in  cases  of 
fracture  was  a  very  important  one.  He  believed  that  most  sur- 
geons would  agree  that  often  the  least  important  lesion  in  a 
case  of  fracture  is  that  of  the  bone,  and  that  compound  fract- 
ures often  do  badly  because  the  soft  parts  are  so  severely  injured 
that  their  vitality  can  not  be  maintained. 

Whether  American  surgeons  were  not  thoroughly  well  versed 
in  antisejjtic  methods  he  was  not  prepared  to  say,  but  evidently 
the  results  obtained  in  this  country  were  not  so  favorable  as 
those  which  had  been  jiulilished  in  foreign  journal=. 

Sometimes  operation-wounds  of  joints  pursue  an  unfavora- 
l)le  course  in  spite  of  every  precaution.  For  example,  in  a  case 
of  old  fracture  of  the  p.ntella  treated  at  one  of  our  hospitals  by 
joining  together  the  fragments  with  silver  wire,  the  Listerian 
method  was  strictly  carried  out ;  nevertheless,  suppuration  fol- 
lowed, and  the  patient  lost  her  life.  In  another  instance,  in 
which  a  simple  fracture  of  the  patella  was  converted  into  a  com- 
pound fracture,  and  the  bones  were  wired  together,  the  patient 
had  a  severe  attack  of  infiammaticm  of  the  joint,  and  was  very 
ill  for  a  long  time,  although  she  finally  recovered,  with  a  stiff 
joint.  He  should  be  disposed  to  treat  a  compound  fracture  of 
a  joint  by  very  careful  washing  with  an  antiseptic  solution,  by 
free  drainage,  and  with  the  least  amount  of  excision  possible. 

Dr.  A.  G.  Gerster  was  able  to  recall  a  few  cases  of  fracture 
involving  joints,  one  of  which,  perhaps,  was  worthy  of  mention. 
A  grocer,  while  unloading  a  heavy  cask,  lost  his  balance,  fell, 
striking  upon  one  elbow,  and  the  barrel  rolled  over  the  same 
arm.  Dr.  Caill6  had  charge  of  the  case,  and  found  an  extensive 
compound  fracture  of  the  elbow  joint,  both  condyles  being  in- 
volved, and  a  single  split  of  the  bone  entering  the  joint,  so  that 
the  whole  fracture  presented  an  appearance  very  much  like 
that  of  the  letter  Y.  The  external  condyle  was  completely  de- 
tached. On  the  outside  of  the  limb  there  was  a  large  lacerated 
wound  opening  into  the  joint.  The  periosteum  having  been 
almost  entirely  torn  from  the  external  condyle.  Dr.  Gerster 
removed  the  bone,  together  with  the  eminence  corresponding  to 
the  articulating  surface  of  the  radius.  The  spur-like,  sharp  pro- 
jection of  the  diaphysis  of  the  humerus  was  sawn  off,  and  a  coun- 
ter-opening was  made  on  the  inner  aspect  of  the  joint.  The 
wound  was  washed  out  well  with  a  five-per-cent.  solution  of 
carbolic  acid,  drainage-tubes  were  inserted,  and  the  wound  in 
the  Soft  parts  was  united  by  a  sufficient  number  of  sutures  to 
give  the  joint  a  certain  amount  of  support.  Antiseptic  dress- 
ings were  applied,  and  the  limb  was  placed  upon  a  splint.  When 
the  patient  came  from  under  the  influence  of  the  ether  he  went 
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into  a  condition  of  violent  raania,  and  thrasiied  about  with  the 
injured  arm  very  severely.  After  he  had  been  quieted  by  a 
hypodermic  injection  of  raorpliine,  the  dressings  were  removed^ 
and  it  was  found  that  a  large  venous  hreiriorrhage  had  taken 
place,  which  was  controlled  by  pressure,  and  the  dressings,  with 
the  splint,  were  reapplied.  Despite  the  extensive  injury  origi- 
nally done  to  the  limb,  and  subsequently  done  by  the  violence  of 
the  patient,  the  case  did  very  well.  No  fever  followed,  and  Dr. 
Gerster  attributed  the  result  l.irgely  to  the  fact  that  it  came 
under  observation  very  early — before  any  infectious  process  had 
commenced  in  the  wound.  The  final  result  was  that  perfectly 
good  motion  was  established.  A  small  fistula  remained  open 
about  live  months,  and  then  closed,  and  mobility  subsequently 
became  perfect.  Passive  motion  was  begun  about  the  third 
week.  There  may  have  been  some  new  bone  formation,  but 
nothing  like  an  external  condyle  developed.  The  radius  was 
fixed  in  its  normal  position,  and  all  of  the  motions  of  the  limb 
were  apparently  complete. 

Dr.  Gerster  related  a  second  case — one  of  extensive  injury 
of  the  ankle  joint.  The  injury  was  caused  by  falling  from  a 
wagon,  breaking  the  ankle,  and  the  patient  was  brought  into  the 
hospital  five  hours  afterward,  where  the  wound  was  dressed 
without  washing  and  simply  by  sealing  it  up.  Within  three 
days  intense  phlegmonous  inflammation  developed,  and  amputa- 
tion was  necessary  in  order  to  save  the  patient's  life.  Early 
and  thoroughgoing  antiseptic  measures  must  decide  the  fate  of 
the  injured  limb. 

Dr.  C.  T.  PooRE  referred  to  a  case  of  compound  fracture  of 
the  ankle  joint  which  he  saw  when  an  interne  in  the  old  New 
York  Hospital.  The  end  of  the  tiliia  protruded,  and  was  cut  oft'. 
Suppuration  of  the  joint  occurred,  but  the  man  recovered,  with 
good  motion. 

Dr.  C.  K.  Briddojj  said  that  twenty-five  years  ago  it  was  a 
disputed  point  as  to  whether  it  was  proper  or  improper  to  resort 
to  excision  of  protruding  bones  in  compound  fracture  of  the 
ankle  joint. 

Dr.  Post  said  there  was  a  case  of  malpractice  on  record  for 
cutting  off  the  protruding  extremity  of  the  bone  under  these 
circumstances,  and,  so  far  as  he  could  recollect,  it  was  decided 
in  favor  of  the  surgeon. 

The  President  said  that  his  own  convictions  were  in  favor 
of  a  certain  plan  of  treatment  well  known  to  the  society — namely, 
that  by  thorough  drainage,  and  by  the  use  of  it  he  had  secured 
very  satisfactory  results.  The  drainage-tube  is  retained  in  the 
wound  until  granulation  has  fairly  begun.  He  had  employed  it 
in  Compound  fracture  of  the  elbow  joint,  but  he  did  not  remem- 
ber to  have  used  it  in  any  c:ise  of  similar  injury  to  the  knee 
joint.  In  the  elbow  joint  he  passed  it  through  the  capsule  al- 
ways behind  the  joint,  and  allowed  it  to  remain  frotn  four  to 
six  days. 

Dr.  Stimson  asked  if,  in  the  third  case  which  he  reported,  the 
President  would  have  treated  it  by  means  of  thorough  drainage. 

The  President  answered  that  he  would  not;  that  he  would 
have  in  that  instance  sealed  the  wound  with  collodion. 

Excision  of  the  Tongue  and  Floor  of  the  Mouth;  Liga- 
tion OF  both  Lingual  Arteries. — Dr.  Briddon  presented  speci- 
mens accompanied  by  the  following  history  :  David  S.,  aged 
sixty-five,  native  of  Ireland,  single,  laborer.  Family  history 
good  ;  was  not  aware  of  any  predisposition  to  cancer.  No  his- 
tory of  syphilis.  Had  been  a  smoker  for  thirty  years.  Three 
months  ago  he  noticed  something  on  the  under  surface  of  the 
tongue  that  impeded  its  movement,  especially  preventing  pro- 
trusion. It  gradually  increased  ;  was  not  exceedicgly  painful, 
but  interfered  with  eating  and  talking.  Had  had  no  hemor- 
rhages, but  complained  of  pain  in  his  left  ear. 

Admitted  to  Presbyterian  Hospital  April  27,  1883.     Exami- 


nation of  the  mouth  revealed  an  irregularly  shaped  ulcer,  involv- 
ing the  under  surface  of  the  tongue  and  the  floor  of  the  month 
as  far  forward  as  the  internal  surface  of  the  anterior  portion  of 
the  lower  jaw.  It  involved  principally  the  left  side  of  the 
tongue,  but,  passing  across  the  mesial  line,  it  encroached  on  the 
right.  Its  edges  were  slightly  everted,  unequal,  irregular,  exca- 
vated, base  indurated,  motions  of  the  organ  impeded;  he  could 
not  elevate  its  tip ;  ganglions  not  involved.  Spontaneous  lan- 
cinating pain,  darting  toward  ear.  Diagnosis,  epithelioma.  Re- 
moval advised. 

Operation,  May  2,  1883,  2.30  p.  m.,  under  the  influence  of 
ether.  The  superfic'al  veins  were  very  large,  the  facial,  as  it 
passed  over  the  jaw,  equaling  in  size  the  little  finger;  and,  as 
the  incisions  had  to  be  carried  into  close  proximity  with  them, 
it  was  necessary  to  proceed  with  deliberation.  On  the  right 
side  the  superficial  structures  were  divided  until  the  posterior 
belly  of  the  digastric  muscle  and  the  hypoglossal  nerve  were  ex- 
posed. The  greater  oornu  of  the  hyoid  bone  was  steadied  with 
a  uterine  tenaculum ;  a  curved  needle,  carrying  a  ligature,  was 
then  passed  under  and  around  it,  and  traction  upon  this  brought 
the  process  nearer  to  the  surface  and  steadied  the  hyoglossus 
muscles.  An  incision  was  then  made  through  the  muscles  paral- 
lel with  and  below  the  nerve  ;  the  artery  was  exposed  with- 
out any  further  difficulty,  and  was  secured  with  a  cai'bolized- 
silk  ligature.  On  the  left  side  the  artery  was  tied  within  the 
digastric  triangle.  Considerable  difficulty  was  experienced  in 
separating  the  capsule  of  the  submaxillary  gland.  It  will  be  re- 
membered that  the  disease  was  most  extensive  on  this  side  of 
the  moutii,  and  that  might  have  had  something  to  do  with  it. 
At  all  events,  the  gland  was  suspiciously  indurated,  but  not  so 
much  so  as  to  warrant  its  removal.  It  was  not  an  easy  matter 
to  keep  it  out  of  the  field  of  operation.  The  artery  was  found 
below  the  nerve,  but  it  was  more  difficult  to  isolate  than  on  the 
right  side.     It  was  also  secured  with  a  silk  ligature. 

Attention  was  then  paid  to  the  mouth.  A  scalpel  was  car- 
ried round  the  inside  of  the  maxilla,  close  to  the  bone,  but  not 
quite  anterior  to  the  limits  of  the  disease.  The  soft  parts  were 
then  cleared  from  the  surface  of  the  genio-hyoid  muscles  by 
strong,  blunt-pointed  scissors.  This  dissection  was  carried  be- 
yond the  limits  of  the  disease,  and  then  a  transverse  section 
completed  the  extirpation.  A  few  small  bleeding  points  were 
secured  in  the  floor  of  the  mouth,  and  all  the  soft  parts  cover- 
ing the  posterior  surface  of  the  front  of  the  jaw  were  removed 
with  the  sharp  spoon. 

For  three  or  four  days  there  was  considerable  swelling  below 
the  left  side  of  the  jaw,  but  it  subrfded.  Fcetor  of  the  mouth 
diminished  under  the  hourly  use  of  a  wash  consisting  of  bo- 
rax, glycerin,  and  tincture  of  benzoin,  and  now,  six  days  after 
the  operation,  he  was  sitting  up  in  bed,  doing  well. 

Fungous  Arthritis;  Resection  of  the  Elbow  Joint. — Dr. 
Briddon  also  presented  fragments  of  bone  removed  from  the 
elbow  joint.  Maurice  W.,  aged  forty,  native  of  Ireland,  mar- 
ried, longshoreman,  said  that  his  famdy  history  was  good,  and 
that  he  had  always  regarded  himself  as  a  healthy  man.  He  fell 
on  his  left  elbow  three  years  ago,  but  continued  to  work  for 
two  years,  complaining  only  occasionally  of  soreness  in  the  joint. 
Eighteen  months  after  the  injury  the  joint  began  to  grow  stifl', 
and  this  condition  increased  until  about  eight  months  ago,  when 
pain  became  more  annoying,  and  it  became  red  and  swollen. 
Several  incisions  were  made  at  that  time,  evacuating  matter. 
The  incisions  contracted,  and  the  discharge  continued  in  dimin- 
ishing quantity. 

Admitted  to  Presbyterian  Hospital  April  23,  1883.  General 
condition  pretty  good;  left  arm  flexed  to  nearly  a  right  angle. 
The  elbow  joint  was  occupied  by  a  fusiform  swelling  that  reached 
three  inches  above  and  four  below  the  line  of  articulation.   Move- 
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inents  limited,  but  not  accompanied  by  crepitus.  Above  the 
supcrtic'ial  swelling  there  could  be  detected  a  deeper  seated  swell- 
ing, evidenlly  periosteal,  and  reaching  to  the  middle  of  the  hu- 
merus. There  were  several  puckered  cicatrices  about  the  joint, 
ar)d  the  partially  healed  remains  of  an  incision  recently  made 
Through  several  of  these  sinuses  a  probe  appeared  to  traverse 
the  joint,  and  at  one  point  came  in  contact  with  carious  bone. 

Diagnosis,  fungous  arthritis.  Resection  advised.  Operation 
was  performed  May  5th,  under  the  influence  of  ether,  by  the 
ordinary  njethod  of  procedure.  The  joint  was  found  completely 
disorganized  ;  cartilages  destroyed ;  nearly  everywhere  the  dense 
lamella  of  bone  that  underlies  the  cariilage  was  gone,  and  the 
cancellous  structure  exposed,  its  spaces  filled  with  granulation 
tissue. 

Dr.  W.  S.  IIalsted  suggested  that  the  reason  why  Dr.  Hrid- 
don  experienced  so  much  difficulty  in  securing  the  lingual  ar- 
tery upon  one  side  was  that  his  assistant,  while  attempting  to 
draw  the  hypoglossal  nerve  out  of  the  way  with  a  hook,  at  the 
same  time  raised  the  lingual  artery  with  it  and  the  hyoglossns 
muscle.  lie  tliought  this  was  the  case,  because  as  soon  as  the 
assistant  relaxed  his  hold  with  the  hook  the  artery  was  readily 
exposed.  Dr.  IIalsted  also  offered  the  suggestion  that,  instead 
of  dividing  the  mus(de  at  right  angles  with  the  direction  of  the 
fibers,  ligation  would  be  facilitated  considerably  by  simply  sepa- 
rating the  fasciculi  to  any  extent  which  might  be  neces.sary 
without  cutting. 

Dr.  Briddon  remarked  that  be  was  particularly  struck  with 
the  facility  given  to  the  operati(m  by  fixing  the  greater  cornu  ot 
the  hyoid  bone  with  a  thread  so  that  it  could  be  placed  under 
the  complete  control  of  the  assistant. 

Dr.  Post  believed  it  to  be  a  general  surgical  principle  that 
wherever  a  loop  of  thread  could  be  used  instead  of  the  forceps 
or  hook  to  secure  mere  fixation,  it  was  much  more  desirable 
than  to  employ  the  vulselhim  or  hook,  or  other  means,  as  it  was 
more  secure. 

Dr.  Stimson  said  it  seemed  to  him,  from  the  facility  with 
which  the  tongue  could  be  drawn  out  from  the  mouth,  a  fact 
mentioned  by  Dr.  Briddon,  that  the  hajmorrhage  might  have 
been  controlled  very  readily,  even  if  it  had  been  much  more 
severe  than  it  was. 

Dr.  Bhiddon  said  his  impression  was  that  Whitehead's  oper- 
ation would  do  away  witli  the  necessity  of  ligating  the  lingual 
artery  at  all  in  these  operations. 

The  President  remarked,  concerning  the  .second  specimen 
presented  by  Dr.  Briddon,  that  about  three  weeks  ago  he  excised 
the  elbow  joint  for  caries,  treated  it  wiih  thorough  drainage,  and 
experienced  no  trouble  whatever.  No  suppuration  occurred 
outside  of  the  joint,  and  the  patient  is  far  advanced  toward  re- 
covery. The  temperature  was  never  elevated  above  101°  Fahr. 
He  removed  the  drainage-tube  at  the  end  of  six  days. 

Mtxoma-sakcoma.  of  the  Uterus. — Dr.  F.  Lanob  presented 
a  specimen  consisting  of  a  uterine  tumor  and  the  ovaries  re- 
moved by  supra-vaginal  amputation,  twenty-four  days  ago,  from 
a  w'oman  forty-four  years  of  age.  Microscopical  e.^aniination 
showed  that  the  growth  was  myxo-sarconiatous,  largo  spindle 
cells  predominating.  The  entire  nniss,  solid  and  fluid,  weighed 
at  least  twenty-five  pounds.     The  following  history  was  given : 

An  .otherwise  healthy  woman,  had  borne  five  children,  the  last 
being  delivered  fifteen  years  ago.  Since  that  time  she  had  been 
regular,  but  the  menstrual  flow  had  been  somovihat  abundant. 
About  five  or  six  years  ago  she  noticed  some  increase  in  the  size 
of  her  abdomen,  but  it  gave  her  no  trouble  whatever,  and  she 
did  not  consult  any  one  until  a  year  and  a  half  ago,  when  she 
consulted  a  woman  who  by  some  manipulation  caused  a  watery 
discharge  to  take  place  from  the  vagina,  and  this  was  followed 
by  a  decided  decrease  in  the  size  of  the  abdomen.    After  a  short 


period,  however,  the  tumor  again  increased  in  size,  and  she  then 
applied  to  her  family  physician,  who  told  her  that  the  growth  of 
her  abdomen  was  due  to  an  increase  in  the  size  of  the  uterus, 
and  that  nothing  could  be  done  for  her.  Dr.  Lange  saw  the 
|)atient  first  early  in  .March  of  this  year,  at  which  time  the  dis- 
tension of  the  abdomen  was  very  great;  the  largest  circumfer- 
ence was  one  hundred  and  twenty-two  centimetres,  due,  appar- 
ency, in  great  part,  to  the  presence  of  a  solid  tumor  starting 
from  the  pelvis,  and  located  chiefly  in  the  right  side  of  the  abdo- 
men. It  extended  upward  to  the  ribs.  The  umbilicus  was  very 
much  distended,  and  the  fact  tbat  in  the  erect  posture  the  um- 
bilicus was  pouting  and  was  collapsed  in  the  horizontal  posture, 
together  with  the  dullness  prevailing  in  the  lumbar  region 
whicli  cleared  up  when  the  patient  assumed  the  lateral  position, 
led  him  to  the  conclusion  that  there  was  a  certain  amount  of 
fluid  in  the  abdominal  cavity.  The  tumor  was  movable  in  the 
lower  part,  but  seemed  to  he  attached  at  the  upper  part,  where 
the  patient  complained  of  considerable  pain.  Before  the  devel- 
opment of  .this  pain  she  had  scarcely  complained  of  any  discom- 
fort, except  from  the  size  of  the  tumor.  There  was  a  pro- 
nounced uterine  murmur  over  the  lower  part  of  the  abdomen. 
.\fterward,  examination  showed  the  vaginal  portion  of  the 
uterus  very  much  elevated,  so  as  to  be  scarcely  touched  with 
the  finger;  but  movement  given  to  the  tumor  from  the  outside 
was  communicated  to  the  vaginal  portion.  The  probe  entered 
the  uterus  to  the  depth  of  three  inches  without  difficulty.  The 
great  distension  of  the  abdomen  left  it  in  doubt  whether  cystic 
degeneration  of  the  right  ovary  did  not  exist  apart  from  the 
tumor  of  the  uterus.  An  exploratory  incision,  however,  was 
decided  upon.  In  the  apparently  cystic  portion  of  the  growth 
a  puncture  was  made,  but  fluid  could  not  be  removed,  and  sub- 
sequently it  was  proved  that  it  was  of  a  colloid  character,  which 
could  not  pass  through  the  cannula.  The  elastic  ligature  was  ap- 
plied to  the  cervix  extra-peritoneal,  the  growth  was  divided  a 
short  distance  above  the  ligature,  the  stump  was  cauterized, 
[lowdered  with  iodoform,  and  then  covered  with  peritonseum 
detached  somewhat  above.  The  external  incision  was  about 
fifteen  inches  long.  There  were  extensive  and  broad  adhesions 
with  the  omentum  and  the  transverse  cidon,  but  they  were  quite 
easily  separated.  Considerable  difficulty  was  experienced  when 
it  was  necessary  to  enter  the' small  pelvis  and  reach  the  cervix, 
liut  this  was  overcome  by  tying  the  broad  ligament  with  a 
double  mass  ligature  and  cutting  across  the  mass  with  the  tlier- 
mo-cautery.  There  was  also  great  difficulty  in  passing  the 
chain  §craseur  about  the  cervix,  which  Dr.  Lange  did  previous 
to  the  application  of  the  elastic  ligature.  The  tumor  was  sepa- 
rated at  a  good  distance  from  the  ligature  preliminary  to  the 
final  treatment  of  the  stump.  The  blood-vessels  within  the 
chain  6craseur  and  outside  of  the  elastic  ligature  were  tied  for  the 
most  part  separately ;  some  of  them,  however,  were  embraced 
in  the  mass  ligatures.  The  loss  of  blood  was  comparatively 
insignificant.  The  peritoneal  cavity  was  carefully  cleansed  ; 
large,  flat  sponges,  di|)ped  in  a  warm  solution  of  salicylic  acid, 
probably  one  to  a  thousand,  covered  the  intestines  during  the 
entire  operation,  so  that  the  hands  did  not  come  in  contact  with 
them.  The  wound  was  closed  by  at  least  seventy  superficial 
and  deep  sutures.  In  order  to  form  a  thick  abdominal  wall  in 
the  middle  line,  the  abdominal  walls  were  brought  ti'gether  by 
eight  lead-plate  sutures  introduced  at  a  considerable  distance 
from  the  cut  edges.  The  peritonoeum  was  sewed  up  by  a  con- 
tinuous catgut  suture.  Only  a  very  small  covering  was  applied, 
consisting  of  a  fine  layer  of  gauze,  powdered  with  iodoform  and 
fixed  in  ])09ition  with  adhesive  plaster.  Xo  spray  was  used,  and 
the  peritonajum  wa-s  kept  as  dry  as  possible  throughout  the  en- 
tire operation.  From  the  first  moment  the  patient  was  treated 
as  though  she  was  suffering  from  peritonitis ;  that  is,  as  Boon  as 
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she  rallied  from  the  influence  of  ether  and  the  shock  and  col- 
lapse had  passed  away,  cold  was  applied  locally,  and  opium  with 
quinine  was  administered  by  the  rectum.  Thus  far  the  prog- 
ress of  the  case  had  been  most  satisfactory,  and  Dr.  Lange  be- 
lieved that  the  patient  wns  out  of  danger.  Up  to  the  sixth  day 
she  hiid  a  good  pulse  and  temperature ;  but  then,  without  appar- 
ent reason,  the  temperature  rose  to  104°  Fahr.  and  105°  Fahr., 
and  continued  so  for  two  days,  while  the  pulse  was  from  70  to 
80,  and  the  general  condition  very  good.  The  temperature  then 
subsided,  and  had  not  tinoo  become  elevated.  He  thought  that 
the  elevation  of  temperature  was  possibly  due  to  the  iodoform, 
which  had  been  powdered  somewhat  freely  into  the  abdominal 
cavity  ;  at  least  he  knew  of  no  other  reason  to  which  it  could 
be  ascribed.  The  urine  was  examined  for  iodoform,  and  showed 
a  trace  of  iodine  reaction. 

Dr.  Briddon  testified  to  the  value  of  the  flat  sponges  men- 
tioned by  Dr.  Lange,  which  he  had  just  employed  in  a  case  of 
double  ovariotomy. 

THE   CONNECTICUT   STATE   MEDICAL   SOCIETY. 

The  Ninety-second  Annual  Convention  was  held  at  Hart- 
ford, May  22  and  23,  1883,  the  President,  W.  G.  Beownson, 
M.  D.,  in  the  cbair. 

Although  fast  approaching  its  centennial,  it  was  never  in  a 
more  vigorous  condition.  The  migratory  habit  inherited  from 
the  State  Legislature  was  not  abandoned  at  the  same  time,  so 
the  next  convention  will  meet  at  New  Haven. 

Wednesday — First  Day. 

The  Peesidestt's  Addeess. — I;,  is  by  law  made  the  duty  of 
the  president  to  call  attention  to  such  subjects  as  he  deems 
worthy  of  attention  and  action.  In  accordance  with  this,  after  a 
brief  address  of  welcome,  the  president  mentioned  the  follow- 
ing subjects  as  of  importance:  In  the  first  place,  the  legal  statu-. 
of  the  society  should  he  considered  carefully,  as,  apparently  by 
inadi-ertence,  the  charter  of  the  society  was  lost  in  the  revision 
of  the  cliarter  of  the  Yale  Medical  Department,  with  which  it 
was  incorporated  in  a  joint  act.  A  general  revision  of  the  by- 
laws may  he  not  inexpedient  at  the  same  time.  He  advised, 
should  such  action  be  taken,  the  following  changes,  namely : 
The  addition  of  permanent  fellows,  composed  of  all  ex-presidents, 
who  sliould  be  called  couneilors,  and  have  in  charge  all  matters 
of  discipline,  select  essayists,  and  perform  such  other  duties  an 
the  society  might  direct.  Tlie  secretary  should  be  made  a  per- 
manent officer  and  paid  a  salary,  and  perhaps  the  treasurer  also. 
The  number  of  delegates  from  the  county  societies  should  be  in- 
creased in  proportion  to  their  increase  in  membership.  The 
rapid  increase  of  new  remedies  was  deprecated,  and  the  tendency 
to  use  them  experimentally  ;  a  standing  committee  of  four  was 
advised  to  re|iort  annually  such  as  had  proved  worthy  of  use. 
He  announce<l  with  regret  that,  from  press  of  other  duties,  the 
present  secretary  could  no  longer  retain  the  position,  and  paid  a 
glowmg  tribute  to  the  value  ot  his  services  to  the  society.  The 
work  of  the  State  Board  of  Health  was  indorsed  in  the  strongest 
.  terms,  and  the  action  of  the  Legislature  in  refusing  to  repeal 
the  law  concerning  compulsory  vaccination  of  school  children 
commended  ;  also  its  action  coucerningthe  coroner  system — these 
both,  in  a  measure,  due  to  the  influence  exerted  by  this  society. 
The  tendency  to  exalt  specialists  at  the  expense  of  the  general 
practitioner  was  deprecated,  and  the  labors  of  tlje  country  doc- 
tor received  their  just  meed  of  praise.  In  closing,  he  spoke  of 
the  code  as  an  instrument  that  had  nearly  outlived  its  useful- 
ness, and  that  should  be  supplanted  by  a  higher  law  toward 
which  we  were  advancing.  The  recommendations  of  the  presi- 
dent were  referred  to  proper  committees. 


Amendments  peoposed. — Several  other  amendments  were 
proposed  and  received  for  final  action  nest  year :  Tljat  the  mem- 
ber of  the  Nominating  Comtriittee  and  an  alternate  be  designated 
by  each  county  society.  That  alternates  be  chosen  for  each 
delegate.  That  all  motions  shall  be  legibly  written,  and  all  re- 
marks written  out  either  before  or  directly  after  they  are  made. 
That  no  voluntary  paper  shall  be  published  unless  read  previously 
before  some  county  society. 

The  Duties  of  the  Censoes  of  County  Societies. — The 
amendment  proposed  last  year  relating  to  the  duties  of  the  cen- 
sors of  county  societies  was  adopted  upon  a  favorable  report  of 
the  Committee  on  Unfinished  Business. 

The  Legal  Status  of  the  Society. — On  motion  of  Dr. 
Chamberlain,  the  resolution  concerning  the  Committee  on  the 
Legal  Status  of  the  Society  was  reconsidered,  and  the  following, 
drawn  up  by  Professor  W.  H.  Carmalt,  substituted,  viz.:  That  a 
committee,  consisting  of  one  member  from  each  county,  to  be  se- 
lected by  the  fellows  from  the  respective  counties,  be  appointed 
to  take  into  consideration  the  legal  status  of  this  society,  with 
power  to  employ  counsel,  and  to  report  at  an  especial  meeting 
of  this  society  to  be  called  by  the  president.  The  motion  passed, 
and  the  following  were  appointed :  Dr.  C.  W.  Chamberlain, 
Professor  W.  H.  Carmalt,  Drs.  F.  N.  Braman,  George  F.  Le-wis, 
of  Bridgeport,  E.  A.  Hill,  H.  W.  Buel,  George  W.  Burke,  A.  R. 
Goodrich. 

There  was  considerable  discussion  over  this  committee  and 
its  duties.  The  society,  jointly  with  the  college,  confers  degrees 
in  medicine,  and  the  latter  is  apparently  somewhat  restive  under 
the  relationship.  It  was  expected  that  a  resolution  dis.solving 
this  connection  would  be  introduced,  as  the  way  had  been 
paved  by  an  article  in  the  daily  papers,  and  as  this  could  be  done, 
according  to,tlie  revision  of  1879,  by  mutual  consent  without 
legislative  interference.  No  such  resolution,  however,  was  of- 
fered. 

The  Publication  of  Voluntaey  Papers. — The  Committee 
on  County  Resolves  reported  upon  a  complaint  against  the  Pub- 
lication Committee  that  it  was  the  duty  of  said  committee  to 
decide  upon  the  publication  of  voluntary  papers,  but  a  difference 
of  statements  from  their  opinions  was  not  a  proper  cause  for 
rejection.  The  report,  ou  motion  of  Dr.  Chamberlain,  was  ac- 
cepted. 

HoNOEAEY  Members. — Dr.  John  S.  Billings,  Assistant  Sur- 
geon-General, United  States  Army,  was  elected  an  honorary 
member,  and  Dr.  James  E.  Reeves,  of  West  Virginia,  and  Pro- 
fessor T.  A.  Emmet,  of  New  York,  were  proposed  by  the  com- 
mittee for  action  next  year. 

Officers  for  the  Ensuing  Year. — The  Nominating  Com- 
mittee reported  the  following  list  of  officers,  which  was  duly 
elected :  President,  Dr.  E.  B.  Nye,  Middletown ;  Vice-President, 
Dr.  B.  N.  Comings,  New  Britain;  Treasurer,  Dr.  E.  B.  Swasey, 
New  Britain ;  Secretary,  Dr.  S.  B.  St.  John,  Hartford ;  Com- 
mittee (in  Matters  of  Professional  Interest,  Drs.  W.  C.  Wile,  J.  H. 
Granniss,  and  E.  C.  Kinney ;  Examining  Committee,  Drs.  George 
F.  Lewis  (Bridgeport)  and  M.  Storrs ;  To  Nominate  Professors  to 
Yale  Medical  School,  Drs.  J.  G.  Stanton  and  J.  B.  Kent ;  To  Nomi- 
nate Physicians  to  the  Insane  Retreat,  Drs.  R.  Hubbard  and  R.  W. 
Matthewson;  Committee  on  Publication,  Dr.  I.  W.  Lyon;  Com- 
mittee on  Arrangements,  Drs.  J.  P.  C.  Foster,  0.  P.  Lindsley, 
and  S.  G.  Chapman ;  Dissertations,  Dr.  N.  E.  Worden ;  Alter- 
nate, Dr.  W.  H.  Holmes.  Delegates  to  otlier  medical  conven- 
tions were  chosen  as  follows:  American  Medical  Association, 
Drs.  G.  W.  Avery,  S.  G.  Hubbard,  W.  C.  Burke,  Elli.s  Paddock, 
T.  M.  Hills,  W.  J.  Beach,  S.  G.  Risley,  W.  B.  HaUock,  F.  L. 
Dibble,  and  F.  S.  Young;  Maine  convention,  Drs.  C.  J.  Fox 
and  P.  H.  Ingalls;  New  Ilampsliire  convention,  G.  W.  Russell 
and  M.  0.  Hazen;  Vermont  convention,  Drs.  Seth  Hills  and 
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Frank  Coates,  Jr.;  Massachusetts  convention,  Drs.  F.  E.  Beck- 
with  and  J.  G.  Stanton;  Rliode  Island  convention,  Drs.  C.  M. 
Carleton  and  R.  M.  Griswold ;  New  Jersey  convention,  Drs.  H. 
P.  Geib  and  J.  G.  Gregory. 

Delegates  to  the  New  Yoek  State  Society. — When  the 
delegates  to  the  New  York  Medical  Society  were  reached  it  was 
moved  by  Dr.  Porter  that  the  nomiciations  be  laid  upon  the 
table,  stating  that  the  attitude  of  the  society  toward  the  Anieri 
can  Medical  Association  rendered  such  action  advisable  upon 
our  part,  and  that  similar  action  had  been  taken  by  other  fo- 
e'eties.     The  motion  was  then  passed. 

Teeasureh's  Report. — Dr.  Swasey  then  presented  his  re- 
port as  treasurer,  showing  the  largest  balance  in  the  treasury 
for  many  years,  if  not,  indeed,  the  largest,  in  round  numbers, 
$640,  an  increase  of  $200  over  that  of  last  year.  The  expenses 
had  been  about  $80  less,  the  receipts  about  $-10  more.  The 
recent  gain  in  the  treasury  was  due  to  the  collection  of  arrear 
ages  in  Fairfield  County  by  Dr.  Wilson,  and  New  Haven  County 
by  Dr.  riolincs,  while  there  were  about  $100  due  still  on  last 
year's  tax,  mostly  in  Fairfield  County.  There  were  no  arrears 
extending  beyond  what  was  doubtless  all  collectable.  Throe 
counties  report  no  indebtedness,  and  the  amounts  in  throe  others 
are  slight,  so  the  condition  is  fully  equal  to  last  year. 

The  Sale  of  Patent  Medicines. — Upon  motion  of  Dr. 
Chamberlain,  it  was  voted  that  this  society  memorialize  the 
Legislature  for  a  law  requiring  that  no  patent  or  proprietary 
medicine  bo  allowed  to  be  sold  in  this  State  unless  the  formula 
is  plainly  printed  on  the  Libel,  with  a  heavy  fine  if  analysis 
should  show  any  essential  difference  from  the  formula. 

Pdblication  of  the  Proceedings. — The  usual  tax  of  two 
dollars  was  a.ssessed,  and  seven  hundred  copies  of  the  proceed- 
ings ordered  published. 

Report  of  the  Business  Committee. — The  Committee  on 
Business,  in  addition  to  several  amendments  before  considered, 
reported  favorably  upon  the  plan  proposed  by  the  Massachusetts 
Medicid  Society  for  a  medical  register  of  the  New  England 
States.  The  committee  also  reported  a  set  of  resolutions  in- 
dorsing the  Army  Medical  Museum  and  Library  of  the  Surgeon- 
General's  office,  deprecating  their  separation,  and  requesting  Con- 
gress to  provide  suitable  accommodations  in  a  fire-proof  build- 
ing; also  a  suitable  annual  appropriation— not  less  than  $15,000. 
The  Index  Catalogue  was  declared  to  be  of  inestimable  value  to 
the  whole  medical  profession,  and  Congress  petitioned  to  make 
the  appropriation  needed  for  its  continuance.  A  copy  of  these 
resolutions  was  ordered  sent  to  each  member  of  Congress  iVom 
this  State,  and  members  of  tlie  society  requested  to  use  their 
individual  infiuonco  to  secure  these  objects. 

The  report  of  the  committee  was  accepted  unanimously. 

Report  of  the  Committee  on  the  Code. — A  committee 
on  tlie  code  appointed  last  year  reported  in  substance  that  if 
any  changes  were  to  be  made  they  should  originate  in  the 
American  Medical  Association,  where  it  originated.  The  re- 
port was  accepted,  and  the  committee  discharged. 

A  Reception  to  the  Society.— There  was  a  very  pleasant 
reception  given  at  the  United  States  Hotel,  Wednesday  evening, 
to  the  delegates  by  the  Hartford  Medical  Society. 

Thursday — Second  Day. 

Report  of  the  Seobetary. — The  second  day's  session  opened 
promptly  at  nine  with  the  report  of  the  secretary,  who  stated 
that  the  year  liad  been  marked  by  the  same  uninterrupted  pros- 
perity that  had  been  characteristic  of  the  recent  history  of  the 
pociety.  There  was,  it  was  true,  a  heavy  loss  by  death  both  in 
numbers  and  in  the  character  of  the  decedents,  many  of  whom 
were  among  the  oldest  and  most  active  members  of  the  society, 
8od,  with  scarcely  an  exception,  all  having  an  unspotted  name 


and  fame.  There  were  also  those  among  them  whose  reputa- 
tions extended  beyond  the  borders  of  their  own  States.  Dr. 
George  B.  Hanley  was  widely  known  as  a  humanitarian,  while 
the  monuments  to  his  name  in  the  Hartford  Hospital  and  Old 
People's  Home  would  testify  of  his  zeal  and  devotion  to  coining 
generations.  Nor  was  the  fame  of  Dr.  E.  P.  Bennett  as  a  sur- 
geon confined  to  his  native  country.  Others  will  long  be  missed 
in  these  meetings.  Although  there  have  been  fourteen  deaths, 
the  new  members  number  thirty-one,  so  that,  after  all  losses  are 
deducted,  there  remains  a  net  gain  often,  making  our  membership 
four  hundred  and  sixty.  In  retiring  from  an  office  held  for  the 
past  eight  years,  the  secretary  desired  to  express  his  sincere 
thanks  for  the  society's  cordial  co-operation  in  his  earnest  en- 
deavors to  servo  faithfully  the  interests  of  the  society,  which 
alone  allowed  him  to  transfer  his  duties  with  the  society  in  so 
flourishing  a  condition,  both  as  to  membership  and  as  to  financial 
matters.  During  this  term  of  eight  j-ears  there  have  been  eighty- 
six  deaths,  and  the  usual  losses  by  removal,  etc.,  yet  the  society 
has  gained  over  a  hundred  members,  having  an  average  of  thirty 
new  members  each  year ;  and  there  are  four  hundred  dollars  more 
in  the  treasury  than  there  were  eight  years  since,  and  no  back 
taxes  due  except  on  the  current  year — a  state  of  affairs  unknown 
in  the  financial  history  of  the  society  hitherto,  and  found  else- 
where in  few,  if  any.  After  a  resume  of  the  duties,  trials,  and 
rewards  of  the  office,  ho  renewed  his  thanks  for  the  kind  sup- 
port received  and  the  expressions  of  regret  at  his  retiring  from 
office. 

Professor  White  moved  that  the  thanks  of  the  society  be 
tendered  to  Dr.  Chamberlain  for  his  long,  faithfal,  and  arduous 
services  for  eight  years  as  secretary. 

Dr.  Wile,  after  heartily  indorsing  the  resolution  and  refer- 
ring to  the  promptness  of  the  publication  of  the  proceedings 
and  the  favorable  reviews  they  received,  moved  as  a  substitute 
that  a  committee  of  three  be  appointed  by  the  chair  to  draft 
and  have  engrossed  suitable  re^olutions,  to  be  presented  to  the 
retiring  secretary  as  a  slight  expression  of  appreciation  of  his 
services. 

The  motion  was  passed,  and  Drs.  W.  C.  Wile,  M.  C.  Hazeu, 
and  George  L.  Porter  were  appointed. 

The  Annual  Address. — The  president-elect  having  been 
called  to  the  chair,  the  retiring  president  presented  the  annnal 
address  this  year,' in  a  poetical  form,  on  the  Country  Doctor — a 
graphic  pen  picture  of  the  life  of  the  rural  practitioner,  which 
elicited  the  frequent  applause  of  the  listeners.  The  pf)em  must 
lie  read  to  be  appreciated.  A  brief  extract  may  serve  as  a  sample 
of  the  method  of  treating  the  subject ;  it  is  the  description  of  ;i 
consultation : 

"  An  only  child,  witliin  whose  tender  life 

Center  the  fontlcst  hopes  of  husband,  wife. 

And  many  friends,  seems  on  ihc  verge  of  death ; 

Convulsed  with  pain;  with  fitl'iil,  rapid  breath. 

Clenched  hands,  eyes  snnkcn,  nostiils  stretching  nine; 

He  scarce  can  count  the  pulse's  hasty  siriJc — 

lie  looks  at  his  thermoiucler  amazed, 

Its  column  to  a  frightful  figure  raised  ; 

Ah,  you  and  I  have  felt  his  anxious  fear, 

And  wished  some  able  counselor  were  near 

To  aid  in  .^uch  extremity,  or  bear 

Of  such  responsibility  a  share. 

No  time  to  lose,  he  summons  to  his  aid 

His  nearest  rival ;  time  is  quickly  made, 

And,  Jehu-likc,  with  foamius  steed  he  drives. 

And  at  the  moment  specified  arrives. 

In  manner  brusiiuc,  pompous  in  nir  and  style, 

He  greets  his  brother  with  the  blandest  smile. 

With  new-found  friends  shakes  bands  with  relish  keen  ; 

Happy  to  aee  them,  happier  to  be  «een. 
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His  eonvers.ition  he  directs  to  the?e, 

With  stuilicd  effort  to  attract  and  please  ; 

Tells  of  an  anxious  case  he  had  last  night, 

Which  by  his  skill  is  coming  out  all  right ; 

Details  his  treatment  in  a  learned  way, 

Bold  and  heroic  as  we  sometimes  say  ; 

Consults  his  watch,  and  soflly  names  the  time 

When  he  must  see  a  case  with  Doctor  Trime ; 

A  city  lady,  wealthy  and  refined, 

Attraclive  both  in  person  and  in  mind. 

His  fine  impressions  made,  he  condescends 

To  interview  the  doctor  and  the  friends ; 

And,  ere  he  sees  the  ease,  states  his  belief 

That  he  can  soon  suggest  a  prompt  relief. 

He  quickly  scans  the  case,  and  feigns  to  see 

At  once  the  lesion  and  the  remedy  ; 

Tells  of  a  dozen  cases  he  has  had 

Within  a  year  with  symptoms  quite  as  bad. 

And  thus  the  farce  of  consultation  ends  ; 

What  further  he  discloses  to  the  friends 

We  ne'er  shall  know  ;  but  somehow  it  transpires. 

He  gets  the  case — his  brother  soon  retires. 


Delegates  from  other  State  Societies.— The  following 
delegates  were  then  introduced  to  the  convention,  who  pre- 
sented briefly  the  congratulations  and  kind  wishes  of  their  re- 
spective societies,  viz. :  Dr.  G.  J.  Townsend,  from  Massachusetts ; 
Drs.  A.  G.  Browning  and  Charles  O'Leary  from  Rhode  Island 
Dr.  St.  John  read  a  telegram  from  Dr.  D.  C.  English,  of  New 
Jersey,  regretting  his  inability  to  be  present.  Dr.  T.  D.  Cro- 
thers  presented  credentials  from  the  "  American  Association  for 
the  Care  of  Inebriates."  Drs.  M.  H.  Henry  and  G.  Sawyer, 
from  New  York,  were  invited  to  be  the  guests  of  the  society. 

Dr.  IIenby  presented,  by  request  of  the  society,  a  paper  on 
the  treatment  of  varicocele,  in  which  he  described  the  operation 
that  bears  his  name,  and  exhibited  the  clamp  of  his  invention. 

Dr.  Chambeblain  related  briefly  two  cases  where  this  opera- 
tion had  been  satisfactorily  performed  by  Dr.  George  C.  Jarvis, 

of  this  city.  -.r  a-    i 

Micuo-spectroscopy.— Professor  M.  C.  White,  of  the  Medical 
Department  of  Yale,  presented  a  descriptive  paper  on  this  sub- 
ject, exhibiting  an  instrument  of  his  invention,  aud  illustrating 
its  const ructi<.n.  It  consists  in  the  introduction  of  a  Jackson 
micrometer  in  the  micro-spectroscope  in  the  eye-piece,  nnd  a 
non-magnifying  telescope  in  which  the  eye-piece  and  field-piece 
are  of  the  same  power. 

Extirpation  or  the  Entire  Uterus.— Dr.  W.  C.  Wile  re- 
ported a  case  where  the  patient  lived  five  days.  The  operation 
was  undertaken  as  a  forlorn  hope. 

A  Case  of  Resection  of  the  Hip  Joint  in  a  Man  of  Fortt- 
FivK  was  also  reported  by  Dr.  Wile.  The  patient  had  morlm 
coxarius  as  a  boy,  which  had  healed  spontaneously,  with  sDrae 
shortening.  He  had  been  treated  for  three  months  for  spinal 
myelitis  by  the  best  specialists  of  New  York  city.  On  his  re- 
turn Dr.  Wile  found  symptoms  of  iliac  abscess,  which  the  pa 
tient  would  not  allow  him  to  open.  It  should  be  stated  that  the 
patient  was  paraplegic,  and  had  no  sensation  in  the  paralyzed 
parts  of  the  body.  When  the  abscess  opened,  a  large  quantity 
of  sanious  pus  was  discharged.  The  pain  that  followed  was  so 
severe  that  an  operation  was  allowed.  The  head  of  the  femur 
was  absorbed,  and  there  was  a  burrowing  ab.scess  extending  to 
the  lower  angle  of  the  scapula.  Several  inches  of  the  femnr 
were  removed,  and  the  patient  mnde  a  good  recovery  The  para- 
plegia disappeared.  He  also  exhibited  a  speci.T3en  of  a  tibia 
recently  exsected  from  the  leg  of  a  boy  suff'ering  from  osteitis 
produced  by  a  fall  upon  a  sharp  edge  of  a  board  a  year  pre- 
vious. 


Successful  Removal  of  the  Entire  Uterus.— Dr.  W.  0. 
Burke,  Jr.,  related  a  case  where  he  had  removed  the  entire 
uterus  successfully  for  cancer,  and  exhibited  an  instrument  of 
his  contrivance  for  placing  the  stitches  high  up,  without  traction, 
upon  the  broad  ligament,  which  he  considered  as  one  of  the  great 
causes  of  bad  results  in  this  operation. 

Extra-uteeine  Pregnancy.— Dr.  G.  L.  Porter  reported  a 
case  where  the  child's  head  protruded,  the  fimbriated  extremity 
forming  a  collar  around  its  neck.  The  woman  died  of  asthenia. 
Vesical  Calculi.— Professor  White  rei)orted  a  post-mortem 
in  which  twenty-two  calculi  were  removed  from  the  bladder. 
They  were  mostly  in  a  cul-de-sac  behind  a  greatly  enlarged  pros- 
tate. Outside  the  bladder,  in  the  cellular  tissue,  there  were 
fifteen  ccmcretions,  from  the  size  of  a  pin-head  to  that  of  a  pea. 
One,  carefully  examined,  proved  to  be  made  up  of  phosphate 
and  carbonate  of  lime. 

Points  in  Oral  Surgery. — Dr.  George  S.  Paemelee  then 
read  an  essay  on  this  subject,  of  interest  to  the  general  practi- 
tioner, in  which  the  relations  of  imperfect  and  diseased  teeth  to 
dyspepsia  and  various  other  conditions  were  described,  and  other 
nervous  diseases  besides  neuralgia,  which  alone  is  generally 
recognized  as  thus  caused.  The  modern  methods  of  treatmeut 
of  the  teeth  were  also  graphically  described. 

The  Treatment  of  Pleurisy  by  Aspiration.— Dr.  W.  H. 
Holmes  then  presented  an  admirable. mime  of  the  treatment  of 
pleurisy  by  aspiration  with  illustrative  cases. 

Complications  in  Daboh.— Dr.  F.  N.  Beaman  then  pre- 
sented a  very  able  and  interesting  essay  on  this  subject,  which 
showed  considerable  original  research.  He  discussed  hour-glass 
contraction,  external  version,  the  use  of  the  fillet  around  the 
shoulders,  and  described  its  use  iu  fixing  and  giving  entire  con- 
trol of  the  body  of  the  child  in  rotation  by  placing  the  fillet 
around  the  body  of  the  child. 

The  paper  was  discussed  by  Professor  Beckwitd,  who  stated 
that  the  use  of  the  fillet  around  the  shoulders  was  well  known, 
and  in  general  use,  but  its  use  around  the  body  was  original 
with  Dr.  Braman  ;  but  he  considered  it  of  uo  advantage  over  the 
use  around  the  shoulders,  theoretically,  as  all  the  force  the  child's 
body  could  stand  could  be  thus  exerted. 

Dr.  Braman  stated  that  he  did  not  use  it  to  obtain  more 
force  in  traction,  but  as  an  aid  in  rotation,  gaining  by  its  use 
complete  control  of  the  body  of  the  child,  which  the  fillet 
around  the  shoulder  would  not  always,  if  ever,  give. 

The  Treatment  of  Intermittent  Fever.- Dr.  A.  Beards- 
ley  then  presented  a  paper  on  this  subject,  and  narrated  a 
course  of  treatment  which  had  been  successful  in  his  hands 
when  quinine  had  failed.  It  was,  in  brief,  an  alterative  purga- 
tive, aloes,  blue  mass,  and  capsicum,  in  equal  parts,  to  be  used 
freely,  sometimes  substituting  calomel  for  the  blue  mass,  an 
aromatic  tonic  combined  sometimes  with  an  alkali,  and  boneset 
tea  drank  freely  several  times  a  day. 

The  doctor  wrote  from  a  long  and  wide  experience,  and 
claimed  success  where  quinine,  pushed  even  to  twenty  grains  two 
or  even  three  times  a  day,  had  failed.  The  ti-eatnient  seemed  to 
be  original,  as  no  one  who  was  present  had  followed  it.  The 
benefit  of  a  mercurial  purgative  in  commencing  treatment  was 
quite  generally  conceded. 

x\fter  several  minor  matters  of  business  were  transacted,  the 
society  adjourned,  for  the  annual  dinner  at  the  United  States 

Hotel. 

The  session  was  unusually  well  attended,  and  the  convention, 
on  the  whole,  was  one  of  the  most  satisfactory  yet  held.  Th^ 
society  is  to  be  congratulated  upon  its  prosperity. 


June  9,  1883.] 
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AMERICAN  MEDICAL  ASSOCIATION. 

[by    telegraph    to    the    new    YORK    MEDICAL    JODRNAL.] 

TnE  tliirty-fourth  annual  meeting  was  lielJ  at  Cleveland,  O., 
on  Tuesday,  Wednesday,  Thursday,  and  Friday,  .Tune  5,  U,  7, 
and  8,  1883. 

Tuesday — First  Day. 

Dr.  X.  C.  SooTT,  Chairman  of  the  Committee  of  Arrange- 
ments, introduced  tlio  Right  Rev.  Richard  Gilmour,  Bishop  of 
Cleveland,  who  invoked  the  Divine  blessing  on  the  meeting  of 
the  association. 

Dr.  Scott  then  introduced  Jolin  A.  Atlee,  M.  D.,  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, f)resident  of  the  association. 

General  Meyer's  Address  of  Welcome. — Amid  the  wel- 
coming applause  the  President  stepped  forward,  bowed  his 
thanks,  and  introduced  General  Kdward  C.  Meyer,  the  eloquent 
soldier,  who  made  a  deep  impression  upon  iiis  audience  and  was 
frequently  interrupted  with  applause.  General  Meyer  closed  by 
giving  the  gentlemen  a  most  cordial  welcome  to  Cleveland,  and 
wishing  them  God-speed  in  their  noble  work. 

At  the  conclusion  of  General  Meyer's  address  of  welcome, 
President  Atlee  invited  tlie  vice-presiilents  and  e.\presidents  to 
the  stage,  after  which  Dr.  S<H)tt  announced  the  programme  for 
the  entire  session,  and  stated  the  places  of  lueetiiig  assigned  lo 
the  different  sections  of  the  association.  All  protests  relating 
to  the  erasure  from  the  roll  of  the  names  of  those  who  had  nut 
signed  the  code  of  etliics  were  referred  to  the  Judicial  Council. 
TnE  President's  Address. — Gentlemen  of  the  American 
Medical  Association  :  Permit  me  to  express  my  feelings  of  grati- 
tude for  the  unexpected  honor  conferred  upon  me  at  the  last 
meeting  of  the  association,  and  to  cherish  the  hope  that  in  ful- 
fiHing  the  duties  of  this  responsible  position  I  may  be  sustained 
by  your  cordial  co-operation.  We  meet  here  to  engage  earnestly 
in  furthering  the  interests  and  objects  of  the  medical  profession. 
Wo  have  come  together  from  all  parts  of  our  broad  country 
(^barged  with  these  great  responsibilities.  It  is  fitting  to  express 
hero  deep  regret  at  the  absence  from  our  councils  of  delegates 
from  the  Medical  Society  of  the  State  of  New  York.  Let  us 
hope  that  this  absence  may  bo  only  temporary,  and  that  at  the 
next  meeting  every  State  may  bo  represented.     [Applause.] 

As  specialties  are  so  iiuicli  in  favor  at  the  present  time,  I 
have  thought  it  well,  though  far  from  favoring  them  on  ordi- 
nary occasions,  to  bring  prominently  forward  in  my  address  to- 
day my  own  rare  specialty,  namely  :  that  of  being  a  graduate  ol 
sixty-three  years'  standing.  Instead,  therefore,  of  calling  your 
attention  to  the  more  scientific  subjects  that  are  generally  con- 
sidered upon  such  an  occasion  ns  this,  it  has  occurred  to  me  that 
some  reminiscences  of  my  early  medical  life  might  not  be  wholly 
unacceptable  or  devoid  of  interest  and  instriiotinn.  [The  Presi- 
dent here  indulged  in  a  lengthy  but  pleasant  recital  of  his  early 
career,  after  which  he  continued,  with  the  garrulity  and,  as  he 
expressed  it,  the  privilege,  of  an  oldest  brother,  to  present 
some  reminiscences  of  liis  college  life.] 

Before  I  close  this  address,  lot  me  briefly  call  your  attention 
to  some  other  subjects,  which  in  my  opinion  are  pressing  and 
important.  Let  me  impress  upon  the  mind  of  every  member  of 
the  profession  the  necessity  of  strict  and  undivided  attention  to 
the  duties  of  this  high  calling.  Let  uooutsiile  iutlueneo  operate 
to  interfere  with  those  duties.  When  you  undertake  the  care 
of  a  patient,  your  wludo  duty  belongs  to  him ;  the  intermission 
of  a  single  visit,  occupying  time  which  on  your  part  may  have 
been  devoted  to  pleasure,  may  sacrifice  the  life  of  your  patient. 
Above  all  things,  ever  strive  to  maintain  the  honor  and  dignity 
'of  the  profession.  Let  no  selfish  or  ordinary  consiileratiou  deter 
you  from  observing  the  laws  laid  down  in  our  noble  code  of 


medical  ethics,  cultivate  friendly  relations  with  your  local  medi- 
cal brethren,  more  particularly  the  younger,  and  regulate  yonr 
intercourse  with  all  men  in  such  a  way  that  no  stain  shall  be 
cast  upon  the  honor  of  the  profession,  which  is  in  your  keeping. 
In  my  day,  previous  to  the  establishment  of  medical  socie- 
ties throughout  the  country,  before  the  organization  of  the 
American  Medical  Association  and  the  general  adoption  of  the 
code  of  ethics,  I  saw  many  disa>trous  effects  from  the  want  of 
brotherly  consideration  and  kindness.  The  medical  men  of  that 
day  were  often  in  difficulties :  patients  would  be  taken  from  one 
physician  to  another  without  ceremony,  and  so  great  was  the 
jealousy  existing  between  them  that  for  more  than  twenty  years 
after  my  graduation  it  was  impossible  to  form  a  medical  society 
in  my  native  city  and  county,  because  there  were  so  many  as- 
pirants for  the  honors. 

Here  let  me  .si)eak  of  some  of  the  difficulties  I  had  to  en- 
counter in  my  eai-ly  professional  life.  Instead  of  being  taken 
by  the  hand  by  the  older  physicians,  every  obstacle  was  thrown 
in  my  path.  Consultations  were  refused,  and  the  treatment  of 
my  patients  was  unfavorably  criticised.  By  the  establi>hment 
of  medical  societies  and  the  adoption  of  the  code  of  ethics  a 
wonderful  change  has  been  effected ;  we  now  feel  it  our  duty  to 
sustain  our  younger  brethren,  to  treat  them  with  courtesy, 
guard  them  from  error,  and  encourage  them  in  all  their  good 
works.  Had  the  adoption  of  the  code  of  ethics  had  no  other 
result  than  this,  it  would  have  been  an  invaluable  blessing  to 
tlie  profession.  But  it  ha.s  accomplished  more.  It  has  put  the 
seal  of  condemnation  upon  all  "  isms,"  and  developed  an  e»prit 
(le  corps  that  has  enlarged  the  boundaries  of  our  sphere,  and 
greatly  increased  the  usefulness  and  social  standing  of  the  pro- 
fession.    [Applause.] 

Now,  gentlemen,  before  concluding  let  me  state  tliat,  being 
aware  that  re|)orts  and  papers  upon  many  important  topics 
(xiiinected  with  the  different  departments  of  medicine  will  be 
presented  by  the  chairmen  of  the  .sections  and  by  individual 
members,  I  have  not  entered  upon  the  discur-sion  of  any  subject, 
either  medical  or  surgical.  Our  meetings  are  for  the  purpose 
of  promoting  social  intercourse  as  well  as  the  advancement  of 
medical  science,  but  we  should  devote  suflicient  time  to  the  dis- 
cussion of  the  various  subjects  presented  to  us,  and  all  of  them 
may  bo  greatly  interfered  with  by  social  entertainments.  One 
word  more  and  I  have  done — and  I  say  it  chiefly  as  a  word  of 
encouragement  to  the  younger  among  you.  At  the  close  of  a 
long  life  devoted  unreservedly  to  the  practice  of  medicine,  I 
will  say  that,  notwithstanding  its  uncertainties,  its  anxieties,  its 
fatigues,  its  bitter  disappointments.  I  am  completely  satisfied 
that  in  no  other  career  can  a  man  more  fully  accomplish  his 
whole  duty  to  God  and  to  his  fellow-men,  so  that,  when  his  life 
here  is  ended,  it  can  bo  truly  said  of  him,  as— be  it  spoken  with 
all  reverence — was  said  of  Him  whom  wo  should  all  imitate, 
pertramiit  henefacicns. 

Trusting  that  our  proceedings  may  be  both  harmonious  and 
profitable  to  us  all,  and  thanking  you  again  for  the  honor  you 
have  conferred  upon  me,  I  sincerely  hope  that  the  recollections 
which  we  shall  carry  home  with  us  will  be  most  agreeable  and 
lasting.     [Continued  applause.] 

The  President  hero  announced  that  any  member  present 
who  had  papers  to  present  wou'd  please  hand  them  in  and  they 
would  bo  referred  to  the  different  sections. 

On  motion  of  Dr.  Hedge,  of  Pennsylvania,  the  members  of 
the  Ohio  State  Medical  Society  were  invited  to  seats  on  the  floor. 
Dr.  Scott  here  gave  a  list  of  the  railroads  that  gave  reduced 
rates. 

On  motion  of  Dr.  Killen,  of  Arkansas  an  expression  of 
thanks  was  tendered  to  President  Atlee  for  his  address,  and  the 
address  was  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Publication. 
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LETTERS  TO  TEE  EDITOR.— MISCELLANY. 


[S.  Y.  Med.  Jottr., 


Dr.  J.  S.  Billings  presented  a  communication  from  the 
secretary  of  the  Britisli  Medical  Association,  wbicli  was  referred, 
on  motion  of  Dr.  Billings,  to  the  Committee  on  Atmospherical 
Conditions  and  their  Relations  to  the  Prevalence  of  Diseases. 

Dr.  H.  D.  DiDAMA,  of  Syracuse,  N.  Y.,  presented  a  i)aper 
from  Dr.  J.  H.  Tyndale,  of  New  Y^ork,  in  which  Congress,  the 
Secretary  of  War,  and  the  Signal  Service  Department  were  pe- 
titioned to  appoint  a  committee  of  five  professional  gentlemen 
to  establish  climate  observations  at  the  various  healtli  resorts  for 
the  benefit  of  pulmonary  invalids.  On  motion  of  Dr.  Didama, 
the  petition  was  laid  on  the  table,  to  be  taken  up  for  discussion 
in  tlie  Wednesday  morning  session. 

On  motion  of  Dr.  Robei!t.s,  the  secretary  was  instructed  to 
call  the  roll.  Some  slight  objections  were  made  to  the  reading, 
but  they  were  finally  waived.  After  roll-call,  the  various  State 
delegations  met  and  selected  representatives  to  serve  on  the 
Nominating  Committee  for  officers  of  the  association  for  the 
coming  year. 

Committee  on  Nominations. — The  following  delegates  were 
elected  as  a  Nominating  Committee;  Dr.  H.D.  Didama,  of  New 
Y'ork;  Dr.  Alexander  Harris,  of  Virginia;  Dr.  E.  H.  Gregory, 
of  Missouri ;  Dr.  Eugene  Foster,  of  Georgia ;  Dr.  D.  G.  Roberts, 
of  Tennessee ;  Dr.  R.  A.  Watson,  of  New  Jersey ;  Dr.  C.  John- 
son, of  Wisconsin;  Dr.  W.  C.  Robertson,  of  Iowa;  Dr.  F.  K. 
Owen,  of  Michigan;  Dr.  T.  M.  Hills,  of  Connecticut;  Dr.Will- 
iam  Beach,  of  Ohio;  Dr.  A.  J.  Fuller,  of  Minnesota;  Dr.  C.  A. 
Savory,  of  Massachusetts ;  and  Dr.  L.  S.  McMurtrie,  of  Ken- 
tucky. 

The  meeting  then  adjourned  until  Wednesday  at  9.30  a.  m. 
(To  be  continued.) 
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THE  RECEXT  ACTION  OF  THE  ACADEMY  OF  MEDICINE. 

New  York,  June  S,  18S3. 
To  the  Editor  of  tlie  New  TorJc  Medical  -hurnal : 

Sir:  In  the  " Ephemeris "  for  May,  1883,  Dr.  Squibb,  in  a  most 
excellent  article  on  the  recent  action  in  the  Academy,  advances  certain 
ideas  which  must  strike  every  one  ns  singularly  wise  and  timely. 

In  defending  the  propriety  of  this  action,  he  shows  tliat  it  is  incon- 
ceivable that  any  candidate  could  be  acting  in  good  faith  who  should 
say:  "I  will  yield  loyal  submission  to  the  liy-laws  of  the  Academy 
while  they  continue  in  force,  notwithstanding  I  believe  them  to  be  in 
some  points  unwise  and  injurious  to  the  best  interests  of  the  profes- 
sion, and  notwithstanding  I  intend  to  use  my  influence  in  all  legitimate 
and  proper  ways  to  bring  about  their  amendment."  Such  a  position 
being  utterly  absurd,  the  idea  that  there  is  any  injustice  or  indelicacv 
in  assuming  in  advance  that  he  would  break  his  promise  at  the  first 
opportunity  is  only  on  a  par  with  the  cant  about  "  more  refined  ethics," 
etc.,  of  which  we  have  had  a  surfeit.  Such  notions  are  put  forward 
by  impracticable  sentimentalists  who  are  incapable  of  the  vigorous 
and  wholesome  hatred  of  meJical  heretics  which  should  be  handed 
down  to  coming  generations  as  the  only  bulwark  of  professional  dignity. 

Another  very  v.duable  point  made  by  Dr.  Squibb  is  this:  that  sign, 
iug  the  constitution  and  by-laws  of  a  society  carries  with  it  a  pledge  to 
support  them  unchan!»ed  and  unamended,  and  that  tlie  only  wav  of 
escape  from  this  obligation  is  to  resign.  The  great  value  of  this  po- 
sition from  a  conservative  point  of  view  is  at  once  apparent.  Nothing 
could  be  more  admirably  calculated  to  insure  stability  and  to  prevent 
dangerous  innovations.  If  the  Academy  will  have  the  wisdom  to  adopt 
this  principle  mto  its  organic  law,  it  will  prove  an  anchor  to  keep  it 
from  being  carried  along  in  the  current  of  new  ideas  which  threatens 
to  sweep  away  so  many  of  our  time-honored  and  revered  traditions, 


Dr.  Squibb  deserves  and  will  receive  for  this  admirable  article  the 
hearty  thanks  of  all  those  in  the  profession  who  do  not  allow  fanciful 
ideas  of"  progress  "  to  obscure  their  sense  of  what  is  due  to  themselves 
and  to  the  ancient  guild  to  which  they  belong. 

BOUBBOS, 


i  s  t  £  1 1  a  n  D  . 


Two  Quack  Doctors. — "  On  the  Hth  of  March  last  a  certificate 
was  issued  by  the  State  Board  of  Health  entithng  one  Julius  Noth- 
helfer,  of  701  Pine  Street,  St.  Louis,  to  practice  medicine  and  surgery 
in  Illinois.  The  application  for  this  ceitilicatc  was  based  upon  an  affi- 
davit that  Notbheller  was  a  graduate  of  the  St.  Louis  Medical  College, 
and  this  was  corroborated  by  a  letter  from  a  member  of  the  faculty  ol 
that  institution,  in  which  he  says:  'I  can  sincerely  indorse  Dr.  Julius 
Nothhelfer,  a  graduate  of  the  St.  Louis  Medical  College  at  the  session 
of  1879-'80,  as  to  his  moral  and  professional  character  and  staniling.' 
In  his  first  letter,  March  Tth,  Nothhelfer  states  that  he  intends  'to 
practice  in  a  country  town  in  Illinois.' 

"  On  the  24th  of  the  same  month  a  similar  certificate  was  issued  to 
one  Joseph  Fitzgerald,  also  of  701  Pine  Street,  St.  Louis,  and  this  was 
granted  upon  an  affidavit  that  Fitzgerald  graduated  frcm  the  Roya 
College  of  Surgeons,  Ireland,  in  1871.  The  affidavit  was  accompanied 
by  a  number  of  letters  '  bearing  testimony  to  the  capabilities  of  Dr. 
Fitzgerald  as  a  medical  man  .  .  .  eminently  suited  to  take  charge  of 
any  institution  i-equiring  a  courteous  and  skillful  medical  officer.' 
These  were  all  written  in  Dublin,  none  later  than  1874 ;  and,  aa  this 
was  not  deemed  recent  enough  by  the  secretary,  a  rather  cautiously 
worded  letter  was  forwarded  by  Fitzgerald  from  a  prominent  St.  Louis 
physician,  its  reticence  being  plausibly  explained  by  Fitzgerald  on  the 
ground  of  the  latter  being  a  stranger  in  that  city.  Fitzgerald  requested 
that  his  certificate  be  sent  to  Belleville,  St.  Clair  County,  where  he  pro- 
posed to  practice. 

"  Last  week  the  attention  of  Dr.  Ranch,  the  secretary  of  the  State 
Board,  was  attracted  by  a  large  three-column,  four-paged  circular, 
headed 'The  Great  Surgeons,  Drs.  Nothhelfer  and  Fitzgerald,  late  of 
London,  Eng.,  graduates  of  King  and  Queen's  College,  will  be  at  the 
Commercial  Hotel,  100  to  104  Lake  Street,  Chicago,  for  one  month. 
Terms  for  treatment,  cash.  Charges  from  $10  to  $500,  owing  to  the 
requirements  of  the  case.' 

"In  this  circular  they  not  only  promise  to  cure  every  imaginable 
disease,  but  offer  $500  reward  for  an  incurable  case.  Inlerentially,  it 
is  the  bulletin  of  the  '  St.  Louis  Medical  and  Surgical  Institute,'  an  es- 
tablishment which,  it  is  safe  to  say,  has  no  tangible  existence,  but 
which,  in  this  sheet  at  least,  is  equipped  with  the  '  most  perfect  surgi- 
cal instruments  and  appliances,  furnishes  the  most  approved  methods 
of  treatment,  and  treats  successfully  the  great  miijority  of  those  dis- 
eases and  delbrniities  considered  and  given  up  as  incurable.'  Every- 
thing is  done  by  'new  methods  of  treatment,  new  and  recently  invented 
instruments,  and  new  and  recently  discovered  remedies.'  Some  of  the 
passages  are  unique  even  in  quack  literature.  For  example,  the  section 
on  'diseases  of  the  sexual  organism.'  This  is  headed  'Manhood  and 
Womanhood.  The  worst  cases  completely  restored  to  health  and  the 
enjoyment  of  life,'  and  closes,  after  the  usual  disgusting  recital,  as  fol- 
lows :  '  We  would  invite  the  attention  of  those  of  either  sex  afBicted  ill 
this  manner  to  cur  new  and  successful  method  of  treating  this  class  of 
diseases,'  and  'guarantee  a  positive  and  permanent  cure'  in  every  case 
of  '  Manhood  and  Womanhood.'  Of  course,  correspondence  is  solicited 
after  the  usual  method  and  for  the  usual  purposes  of  the  infamous  fra- 
ternity ;  consultations  are  free,  and  every  imaginable  device  is  employed 
to  entrap  the  victim.  What  is  meant  by  '  consultation  free '  was 
tested  yesterday,  when  they  offered  to  visit  and  prescribe  for  an  imagi- 
nary patient  gratis,  but  would  charge  810  for  the  medicines. 

"  The  case  is  such  a  flagrant  one,  and  comes  so  clearly  within  the 
authority  of  the  Board,  unhanipercd  by  the  lO-year  exemption  clausei 
which  shields  the  Drs.  James  Kean,  Clark,  and  others,  that  the  secre- 
tary laid  the  facts  at  ouce  before  the  individual  members  and  received 
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their  prompt  authorization  to  revolse  the  certificate.  After  today, 
therefore,  any  professional  act  [.erformed  by  '  tlie  great  surgeons,  Drs. 
Nothhelfer  and  Fitzgerald,'  in  the  State  of  Illinois,  will  subject  them  to 
line  and  imprisonment  in  the  county  jail." 

The  foregoing  was  published  in  the  Chicago  and  St.  Louis  morning 
papers  of  May  2d.  13efore  noon  of  that  day  ihe  street  distributors  of 
the  circular  had  been  arrested,  and  within  twenty-four  hours  Nothhelfer 
and  Fitzgerald  had  fled.     It  is  understood  they  went  to  Milwaukee. 

The  Pathology  of  Noma. — "  The  possibilily  of  the  dependence  of 
noma  on  the  presence  of  micro-organisms,"  says  the  "  Lancet,"  "  is 
certainly  not  small.  More  than  the  usual  Dumber  of  difficulties  would, 
however,  appear  to  surround  the  investigation  of  this  severe  disease. 
Inducing  gangrene  at  an  early  stage  of  its  procedure,  the  disease  tends 
to  become  mixed  up  with  a  septicajmia  or  sapraimia,  the  outcome  of 
the  [  utri  factive  changes  in  the  necrosed  tissues.  So  that  organisms 
found  at  the  site  of  the  local  disease  or  in  the  circulatory  fluids  of  the 
body,  unless  they  assume  morphological  appearances  of  an  unusual 
kind — apparently  a  very  unlikely  occurrence — might  either  be  specific- 
ally related  to  the  dir'Case  or  be  nothing  more  than  septic  bacteria. 
Hence  we  are  not  disposed  to  place  much  reliance  on  some  recent 
investigations  made  by  Batta  Scgale.  Micrococci  and  bacilli  were 
demonstrated  in  the  d.tritus  obtained  from  the  gangrenous  sore;  niov 
ing  rods  and  vesicular  corpuscles  of  a  bluish  tint  were  detected  in  the 
liquor  sanguinis  of  some  blood  obtained  from  the  tip  of  the  finger. 
The  bacteria  were  cultivated  outside  the  body.  Inoculations  were  per 
formed  on  male  and  female  guinea-pigs ;  in  the  former  some  blood 
from  a  diseased  child  was  injected  into  the  external  jugular  vein;  the 
blood  of  the  animal  soon  alter  was  found  to  contain  bacilli.  Never- 
theless, recovery  ensued.  The  female  guineii-pig  was  inoculated  in  the 
lower  lip  with  the  contents  of  a  Pravaz  springe  filled  with  fluid  in 
which  the  bacteria  had  lieen  cultivated.  The  following  day  gangiene 
appeared  at  the  site  of  vaccination.  Examination  of  the  detritus  of 
the  affected  part  detcetcil  numerous  njicrococci,  vibriones,  and  a  lew 
bacilli,  all  endowed  with  un  oscillatory  motion.  The  blood  was  normal 
till  the  eighth  day,  when  some  rod  shapes  were  observed.  Notwith- 
standing, the  animal  recovered.  We  need  hardly  point  out  the  sources 
of  fallacy  in  the  observations  sketched  above.  There  would  be  but 
little  objection  to  the  notion  that  purely  septic  fluids  and  bacteria 
would  bo  quite  competent  to  explain  the  whole  of  the  phenomena  ob- 
served. The  vesicular  corpuscles  mentioned  possibly  owed  their  blue 
tint  to  the  non-use  of  an  achromatic  condensing  lens.  Niither  the 
kind  nor  the  powers  of  the  microscope  employed  are  named,  nor  is 
anything  said  of  the  sort  ol  fluid  used  for  cultivation.  Although  much 
may  be  learned  from  the  employment  of  the  simple  forms  and  only  mod- 
erate powers  of  ordinary  micioscopes,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  a 
condensing  lens  of  ncliromalic  properties,  with  a  homogeneous  me- 
dium, obtained  either  by  oil  or  water  immersion  lenses,  has  now  be- 
come essential  for  really  elficient  high  pathological  work." 

HAtfUER  CuA.MP. — At  a  recent  meeting  of  the  Medical  Section  of  the 
Academy  of  Medicine  in  Ireland,  a  report  of  which  we  find  in  the 
"British  Medical  Journal,"  Dr.  R.  McDonnell  showed  a  younu  man, 
aged  twenty-two,  whose  right  arm  was  subject  to  muscular  spasms. 
He  was  a  nailer,  and  had  been,  since  he  was  eleven  years  old,  more  or 
less  hard  at  work  at  this  occupation.  The  spasmodic  jerkings  of  the 
muscles,  which  interfered  with  his  occupation,  began  abuit  seventeen 
months  ago,  and,  after  the  first  three  months,  became  so  violent  thai 
he  had  to  give  up  work  altogether.  The  case  was  one  of  lunctional 
spasm  unaccompanied  by  pain.  This  was  an  a  fleet  i  in  very  similar  to 
writer's  or  scrivener's  cramp,  although  all  the  niuselcs  supplied  by  the 
brachial  plexus  seemed  to  be  affected,  and  tht  se  around  the  shoulder 
joint,  especially  the  great  pectoral,  seemed  to  bo  most  so.  The  treat- 
ment consisted  in  regular,  orderly,  rhythmical  movetnents  of  the  liml, 
as  was  successful  in  a  very  similar  case  reported  by  Dr.  G,  V.  Poore 
in  the  "Practitioner''  for  September,  1872. 

Binaural  Stetho-^copes.— That  there  is  "nothing  new  under  the 
sun"  receives  a  Iresh  illustration  in  an  old  binaural  stethoscope  to  be 
seen  at  Messrs.  Caswell,  Ujzurd  &  Co.'s,  in  the  possesson  of  Mr.  Ford, 
the  iustrument-maker,  who  thinks  that  it  was  made  in  France  ccrt.iinly 


before  the  present  century.  In  great  part  it  is  made  of  silver,  the  or- 
namentation of  which  indicates  its  age.  It  is  almost  the  exact  coun- 
terpart of  the  instrument  devised  by  the  late  Dr.  Cammann,  the  flexi- 
ble tubes  being  made  of  spiral  wire  covered  with  velvet.  It  lacks  the 
ear  knobs.  The  degree  of  approximation  of  the  ear  tubes  is  maintained 
by  means  of  a  set-screw. 

Plecro-Pnecmosia  amo.no  Cattle  is  tiie  District  of  Coluiibu. 
— Contagious  pleuro-pneumonia  having  been  reported  to  have  broken 
out  in  Washington,  the  Department  of  Agriculture  and  the  District 
Board  of  Health  are  co-operating  in  an  investigation.  Dr.  Townshend, 
of  the  Board  of  Health,  has  made  an  autopsy  that  leads  him  to  the 
conclusion  that  the  cow  examined  was  afi'ected  with  the  disease  in 
question ;  but  Commissioner  Loring  and  Dr.  Salmon,  of  the  Depart- 
partment,  are  not  convinced.  At  all  events,  we  are  assured  that  the 
disease  is  not  widespread  as  yet. 

The  Illinois  State  Medical  Society  and  the  State  Board  of 
IlEALTn. — At  the  recent  annual  meeting  of  the  Illinois  State  Medical 
Society,  the  following  preamble  and  resolutions  were  unanimously 
adopted : 

Whtreaa,  The  Illinois  State  Medical  Society  was  deeply  interested 
and  took  an  active  part  in  promoting  the  formation  of  the  State  Board 
of  Health,  and  the  result  of  its  work  since  its  organization  fully  justi. 
fies  the  expectatii.ns  of  its  originators  in  protecting  the  public  from 
profoBsional  ignorance  and  imposition,  from  epidemic  diseases  and  va- 
rious other  causes  prejudicial  to  life,  and  in  the  promotion  of  a  higlitr 
standard  of  medical  education,  thereby  pl.icing  Illinois  in  the  front 
rank  among  her  sister  States  in  this  respect ;  and 

Whereas,  This  result  is  largely  due  to  the  personal  sacrifices  of  the 
members  of  the  board,  the  appropiiations  by  the  State  heretofore  hav- 
ing been  insufficimt  to  carry  out  the  duties  imposed  upon  it  by  the 
law;  therefore,  be  it 

"  Jicsotvcil,  That,  in  the  opinion  of  this  society,  it  is  the  duty  of 
the  Le;;islature  of  this  State  to  make  such  appropriations  as  will  en- 
iilile  the  board  to  carry  out  the  important  duties  assigned  it  by  the  act 
creating  the  State  Board  ol  Health  and  the  act  to  regulate  the  practice 
of  medicine. 

Resolved,  That  a  copy  of  this  preamble  and  resolution  be  sent  the 
members  of  the  Legislature  now  in  session. 

The  French  Academy  or  Sciinces. — At  an  election  recently  held 
to  fill  the  vacancy  in  the  Section  of  Medicine  and  Surgery  caused  by 
the  death  ol  M.  Sedillot,  on  the  first  ballot  the  vote  stood  :  whole  num- 
ber, 57  ;  necessary  to  a  choice,  29;  M.  Richet  had  22,  M.  Brown-Se- 
quard  18,  M.  Jules  Gudrin  14,  M.  Sappcy  2,  M.  Charcot  1.  On  the 
second  ballot  the  whole  immber  was  68;  necessary  to  a  choice  30;  M. 
Richet  had  S2,  M.  Brown-Soquard  23,  M.  Jules  Gu^rin  3.  M.  Richet 
was,  therefore,  declared  elected,  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  Republic. 

The  College  or  Physicians  and  Scroeons  or  Cbicaoo. — Pro- 
lessor  Wi  li  im  E.  Quine  has  resigned  his  chair  in  the  Chicago  Medical 
College,  and  has  accepted  the  chair  of  Practice  of  Medicine  in  the  Col- 
lege ol  Physicians  and  Surgeons  of  Chicago. 

The  New  York  Post-Graduate  Medical  School. — Dr.  William  J. 

Morton,  after  a  year's  successful  teaching,  has  resigned  the  Associate 
Professorship  of  Diseases  of  the  Mind  and  Nervous  System  in  the 
.New  York  Posi-Gnuluate  Medical  School.  Dr.  Charles  L.  Dana,  Pro- 
lessor  of  Physiology  in  the  Woman's  Medical  College,  has  been  elecied 
to  share  the  chair  of  Mental  and  Nervous  D  seases  with  Dr.  William 
A.  Hammond. 

The  Medical  Society  or  Louisville. — This  is  the  n  ime  of  a  new 
medical  society  in  Louisvdie,  Ky..  of  which  Dr.  Preston  B.  Scott  has 
bi  en  elected  president,  Dr.  L.  P.  Yandell  first  vice-president.  Dr.  Cole. 
man  Rogers  second  vice-prcidenl.  Dr.  W.  B.  Doherty  secretary,  and 
Dr.  D.  W.  Y.ndell,  Dr.  Turner  Anderson,  Dr.  H.  K.  Pusey,  Dr.  William 
Bailey,  and  Dr.  J.  A.  Octerlony  a  judicial  council. 

The  New  York  Dermatolooical  Socictt — .it  the  recent  annual 
meeting  the  foUowiog-uamcd  gentltmca  were  elected  officers  for  the 
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ensuing  year:  President,  Dr.  P.  Alhcrt  Morrow;  Secretary,  Dr.  W.  T. 
Alexander;  Treasurer,  Dr.  F.  D.  Weis?e  ;  Executive  Committee,  Dr.  R. 
W.  Taylor,  Dr.  E.  B.  Bronson,  and  Dr.  G.  II.  Fox. 

The  Woman's  Medical  College  op  the  New  York  Infirmary. — 
The  following-named  ladies  were  graduated  at  the  recent  commence- 
ment: Augusta  A.  Fi-ld,  of  Pennsylvania;  Julia  G.  F.  McNutt,  of  New 
York ;  .Sarah  R.  Mead,  of  New  Jersey ;  Harriet  Post,  of  Wisconsin  ; 
and  Maria  B.  Patterson,  of  New  York. 

The  American  Surgical  Society  and  the  Code  Question. — At 
the  annual  meeting  of  this  society,  held  in  Cincinnati  last  week,  on 
motion  of  Er.  Kinlock,  of  South  Carolina,  the  secretary  was  directed 
to  communicate  with  every  member,  asking  him  his  views  on  the  code 
question,  and,  in  case  he  was  not  prepared  to  support  the  code  of 
ethics  of  the  American  Medical  Association,  requesting  him  to  resign. 

The  Marine  Hospital  Examination. — The  following-named  appli- 
cants are  announced  as  having  passed  the  examination  :  Dr.  Arthur  D. 
Bevan,  of  Chicago;  Dr.  A.  H.  Glennan,  of  the  District  of  Columbia; 
Dr.  Eugene  Wasden,  of  South  Carolina  ;  Dr.  K.  P.  Battle,  of  North 
Carolina ;  Dr.  S.  D.  Brooks,  of  Massachusetts.  There  being  onlv  one 
vacancy,  it  is  understood  that  Dr.  Bevan  will  receive  the  appointment, 
the  otheis  to  wait  for  vacancies  in  the  order  mentioned. 

The  Care  of  the  Insane  in  Pennsylvania. — The  Pennsylvania 
Senate  has  passed  the  House  bill  providing  for  the  removal  of  the  in- 
digent insane  from  almshouses  to  State  hospitals. 

A  Proposed  Vaccine  Institution  in  Paris. — The  sanitarv  coun- 
cil of  the  Department  of  the  Seine  have  appointed  a  commission  to 
devise  a  plan  for  the  e.'stablishment  of  an  institution  for  supplying 
vaccine  in  Paris.  The  actual  realization  of  the  scheme,  however,  re- 
quires the  approval  of  the  administration. 

Dr.  Roosa's  Resolution  Anticipated. — Our  attention  has  lately 
been  called  to  an  address  delivered  before  the  Maine  Medical  Associa- 
tion in  June,  1880,  by  the  president,  Dr.  Seth  C.  Gordon,  of  Portland, 
in  which  we  find  the  following  passage  : 

"Now  and  then  we  find  the  man  of  age  and  experience  who  looks 
upon  the  younger  members  as  intruders,  and,  like  the  '  Pine  Ridge 
practitioner,'  treats  them  strictly  according  to  the  code.  For  such 
men  are  codes  made,  and,  so  long  as  the  profession  contains  many  of 
them,  I  suppose  we  must  have  our  written  law.  I  shall  hope  to  see  the 
day  when  much  of  the  present  code  of  ethics  adopted  by  the  American 
Medical  Association  may  be  expunged,  and  each  man  become  a  law 
unto  himself.  The  military  profession  has  comparatively  few  wriiten 
statuory  laws  defining  and  puni.shing  offenses.  There  is  a  certain 
espnl  de  corps  which  puts  every  man  upon  his  personal  honor  in  all 
his  relations  with  his  brother  officers  and  the  world  about  hiju.  The 
general  charge  of ' conduct  unbecoming  an  officer  and  a  gentleman' 
covers  a  very  large  majority  of  all  misdemeanors.  The  golden  rule,  of 
doing  unto  others  as  you  would  that  thev  should  do  nnto  you,  is  the 
foundation  of  the  best  code  of  ethics  that  any  body  of  men  could 
adopt.  Will  the  time  ever  come  when  '  conduct  unbecoming  a  physi- 
cian and  a  gentleman  '  wjll  have  as  much  meaning  and  as  much  force 
in  our  pr,-)fe:!Sion  as  the  former  has  with  our  'brethren  in  arms'  ? 

"  Our  sister  State  (or,  more  properly,  our  veuerable  mother),  Massa- 
chusetts, has  taken  a  step  in  the  right  direction  on  this  matter  of  code 
— very  much  simplifying  and  abbreviating  the  old  law.  May  we  not 
do  something  in  the  same  way  to  our  advantage  ?  There  are  certainly 
some  things  we  should  all  agree  upon.  I  would  suggest  that  a  written 
law  often  gives  a  dishonorable  man  an  opportunity  to  try  its  full 
strength,  and,  without  actually  breaking  it,  he  violates  the  spirit,  leav- 
ing the  'letter  which  killeth.'  " 

"  Venus  de  Medicini  "  is  what  the  "  Florida  Herald  "  calls  the  late 
Lydia  Pinkham. 

Death  of  Dr.  James  L.  Banks.— We  regret  to  have  to  record  the 
death  of  Dr.  James  Lenox  Banks,  which  took  place  on  Sunday,  the  3d 
inst.  Dr.  Banks  was  one  of  the  consulting  physicians  to  the  Presbyterian 
Hospital,  and  a  member  of  many  medical  societies,  in  which,  as  well  as 


in  matters  not  connected  with  the  profession  of  medicine,  he  filled 
positions  of  trust  and  responsibility  at  various  times.  As  a  practitioner 
a!id  as  a  man,  he  enjoyed  the  esteem  and  rc'pect  of  all  with  whom  he 
came  into  contact.  At  the  lime  of  his  death  he  was  filty-one  years  of 
age.  He  had  seemed  to  be  in  good  health  until  within  a  week  of  his 
decease,  which  we  understand  to  have  been  due  to  an  attack  of  apo- 
plexy. 

Death  of  Dk.  Wolcott,  of  Utica. — Samuel  Ganlner  Wolcott,  M.  D., 
of  Uiica,  N.  Y.,  died  on  Sunday,  the  3d  inst.,  in  his  sixty-third  year. 
Dr.  Wolcott  received  his  degree  in  medicine  from  the  Harvard  Medical 
School  in  1850.  He  was  one  of  the  prominent  physicians  of  the  cen- 
tral part  of  the  State. 

Death  of  Dr.  Robert  Druitt. — Robert  Druitt,  M.  D.,  F.  R.  C.  P., 

F.  R.  C.  S.,  well  known  in  this  country  as  the  author  of  "  The  Surgeon's 
Vade-Mecum,"  a  book  that  for  many  years  past  has  been  very  popular 
with  students,  died  at  bis  home  in  London  on  the  15lh  of  May,  at  the 
age  of  sixty-eight  years.  For  a  period  of  ten  years  Dr.  Druitt  was  the 
editor  of  the  "  Medical  Times  and  Gazette,"  which  journal  speaks  in 
feeling  terms  of  his  decease. 

Army  Intelligence. —  Official  List  of  Changes  of  Stations  and 
Duties  of  Offica-s  of  the  Medical  Department,  United  States  Army,  from 
May  36,  18SS,  to  June  2,  1SS3. — Heger,  A.,  Major  and  Surgeon.  As- 
signed to  temporary  duty  in  charge  of  the  office  of  Medical  Diiector 
Department  of  the  South,  during  absence  on  sick  leave  of  Medical  Di- 
rector. Par.  9,  S.  0.  55,  Department  of  Texas,  May  24,  1883.  =^=^ 
Brown,  Paul  E.,  Captain  and  Assistant  Surgeon.  The  extension  of 
leave  of  absence  on  surgeon's  certificate  of  disability  granted  Novem- 
ber 23,  1882,  further  extended  sis  months  on  account  of  sickness. 
Par.  6,  S.  0.  123,  A.  G.  0.,  May  29,  1883. 

Naval  Intelligence. — List  of  Changes  in  the  Medical  Corps  of  the 
Kavy  during  the  week  ending  June  2,  1SS3. — Passed  Assistant  Suigeon 
D.  0.  Lewis  detached  from  the  McArthur,  United  States  Coast  Sur- 
vey steamer,  and  ordered  to  the  Marine  Rendezvous,  San  Francisco, 
Cal.  =^=^  Passed  Assistant  Surgeon  F.  C.  Dale  ordered  to  the  United 
States  Coast  Survey  steamer  McArthur.  ==  Medical  Directors  J^ 
M.  Browne  and  A.  L.  Gihon  ordered  as  delegates  to  the  meeting  of  the 
American  Medical  Association  at  Cleveland,  Ohio,  June  B,  1883. 

Society  Meetings  for  the  Coming  Week. — Monday,  June  11th  : 
New  York  Medico-Historical  Society;  New  York  Oplithalmological 
Society  (private).  Tuesday,  June  12th :  Massachusetts  Medical  Society 
(Boston — first  day);  Jersey  City  Pathological  Society;  Newark  Medi- 
cal Asiociation ;  Eist  River  Medical  Association  (private);  New  York 
Academy  of  Medicine,  Section  in  Surgery;  New  York  Surgical  Society; 
Medical  Society  of  the  County  of  Chemung.  N.  Y.  (Elmira — annual); 
Medical  Society  of  the  County  of  Chenango,  N.  Y. ;  Medical  Society  of 
the  County  of  Delaware,  N.  Y.  (annual) ;  Medical  Society  of  the  Coun- 
ty of  Erie,  N.  Y.  (Buffalo);  Medical  Society  of  the  County  of  Genesee, 
N.  Y.  (annual);  Medical  Society  of  the  County  of  Livingston,  N.  Y. 
(Geneseo — annual) ;  Medical  Society  of  the  County  of  Onondaga,  N.  Y. 
(Syracuse — annual);  Medical  Society  of  the  County  of  Oswego,  N.  Y. 
(Mexico — annual) ;  MeJical  Society  of  the  County  of  St.  Lawrence,  N. 
Y.  (semi-annual) ;  Medical  Society  of  the  County  of  Schenectady,  N.  Y. 
(Schenectady — semi-annual) ;  Medical  Society  of  the  County  of  Steuben, 
N.  Y.  (Bath— annual);  Medical  Society  of  the  County  of  Warren,  N. 
Y.  (Lake  George — annua!) ;  Medical  Society  uf  the  County  of  Wyo- 
ming, N.  Y.  (Warsaw — annual).  Wednesday,  June  ISIh:  Oregon  State 
Medical  Society  (Portland — first  day);  Massachusetts  Medical  Society 
(second  day);  New  York  Pathological  Society  ;  Medical  Sociciy  of  the 
County  of  Cayuga,  N.  Y.  (annual);  Medical  Society  of  the  County  of 
Cortlandt,  N.  Y.  (annual);  Medical  Society  of  the  County  of  Dutchess, 
N.  Y.  (Poughkeepsie) ;  Medical  Society  of  the  Cimnty  of  Montgomery,  N. 
Y.  (annual);  Medical  Society  of  the  County  of  Sullivan,  N.  Y.  (Monti- 
cello — annual).  Thursday,  June  14th :  Oregon  State  Medical  Society 
(second  day) ;  Brooklyn  Pathological  Society  ;  Medical  Association  of 
the  Eastern  District  of  Brooklyn ;  New  York  Laryngological  Society 
(private);  Public  Health  Association.  Friday,  June  15th:  Oregon 
State  Medical  Society  (third  day). 
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THE  CLIMATIC  TREATMENT  OF  PULMO- 
NARY CONSUMPTION  ;  EEPRESENTING 
THE  OPINIONS  OF  THE  PROFESSION 
IN  REFERENCE  TO  CLIMATOLOGY  AND 
CONSUMPTION. 

By  J.  HILGARD  TYNDALE,  M.  D., 

NEW    lOBK. 

(Continued  from  page  6S9.) 
MIDDLE    ATLANTIC    STATES. 

Dr.  Austin  Flint,  New  York,  kindly  referred  me  to  his 
work  on  "  Phthisis  "  (1875) :  "In  the  first  place,  it  docs 
not  appear  from  the  analysis  of  my  cases  [670  cases  of 
phthisis]  that  changes  of  climate  have,  in  a  marked  degree, 
a  beneficial  influence,  as  compared  with  the  hygienic  meas- 
ures available  at  home.  In  the  second  place,  the  improve- 
ment following  a  change  appears  to  pertain  alike  to  differ- 
ent climates  and  places.  Hence  it  seems  a  fair  inference 
that  the  benefit  derived  from  the  change  is  due,  not  so  much 
to  a  climatic  influence,  per  se,  as  to  the  circumstances  inci- 
dental to  the  change.  .  .  .  Now,  the  climate  in  itself  is  of 
secondary  importance  ;  assuming,  of  course,  it  to  he  salubri- 
ouf,  all  tlie  conditions  of  saluhriti/  may  be  combined  in  nu- 
merous places  situated  in  either  a  northern  or  southern  lati 
tude.  It  is  not  essential  to  canvass  the  respective  claims  of 
different  places  in  respect  of  climatic  conditions,  after  hav- 
ing decided  whether  a  cold  or  a  warm  climate  is  to  be  pre- 
ferred. .  .  .  Whether  a  cold  is  to  be  preferred  to  a  warm 
climate,  in  particular  cases,  must  depend  upon  the  predilec- 
tions of  a  patient,  the  past  individual  experience  as  regards 
the  relative  effect  of  cold  and  warm  weather  on  the  feelings 
and  the  general  health,  the  ability  to  take  muscular  exer- 
cise, the  power  of  resisting  or  reacting  to  cold.  .  .  .  It 
may  be  presumed  that  a  warm  jailmate  is  best  suited  to  a  ma- 
jority  of  cases.  .  .  . 

"  A  favorable  influence  upon  phthisis  is  exerted  by  a 
variety  of  climates.  It  would  seem  that  the  favorable  in- 
fluence pertains  to  the  change  rather  than  to  the  particular 
climate  chosen.  If  this  be  true,  it  follows  that  the  agen- 
cies by  which  a  favorable  influence  is  exerted  relate  to  acces- 
sory or  incidental  circumstances  more  than  to  purely  climatic 
conditions." 

Dr.  A.  L.  Loomis,  New  York,  says,  in  the  latest  edition 
(1882)  of  his  "  Diseases  of  the  Respiratory  Organs  "  :  "  Ex- 
perience shows  that  one  individual  improves  in  a  warm, 
moist  air ;  another  individual  improves  in  a  cold,  dry  air. 
.  .  .  When,  from  the  history  of  the  individual,  a  dry,  cold 
atmosphere  is  indicated,  direct  your  patient  to  make  a  trial 
of  such  a  climate  as  Minnesota.  .  .  .  Let  none  go  to  Min- 
nesota who  arc  unable  to  exercise  in  the  open  air.  The  cli- 
mate of  California  (especially  southern  California),  Colora- 
do, certain  parts  of  Georgia,  South  Carolina,  etc.,  is  well 
adapted  to  that  class  of  phthisical  patients  who  require  a 
dry,  warm   atmosphere.  .  .  .  The  experience  of  the  indi- 


vidual is  the  only  safe  guide  in  the  choice  of  a  locality  best 
suited  to  his  or  her  own  case.  ..."  [Of  Colorado  ]  :  "  Per- 
sons in  the  incipient  stages  do  well ;  but  the  air  is  so  thin 
and  dry  that  it  is  very  likely  to  cause  haemorrhages  in  those 
cases  where  they  have  previously  existed.  ..."  [Of  Georgia 
and  the  pine  forests] :  "  Undoubtedly  have  very  much  to  do 
with  the  beneficial  effects  experienced.  .  .  .  When  you 
decide,  from  the  experience  of  a  phthisical  patient,  that  a 
warm,  moist  climate  is  required,  let  him  go  to  the  Bermu- 
das, or  to  some  of  the  West  India  islands,  or  to  the  eastern 
portion  of  Florida.  Under  the  head  of  a  cool  and  moder- 
ately moist  climate  I  know  of  no  region  that  my  experience 
during  the  past  few  years  of  its  effects  upon  phthisical  sub- 
jects would  lead  me  more  heartily  to  recommend  to  those 
likely  to  be  benefited  by  such  a  climate  than  the  Adirondack 
region,  situated  in  the  northern  part  of  our  own  State.  .  .  . 
The  climatic  treatment  of  consumption  is  almost  exclusively 
confined  to  its  first  stage.  .  .  .  Frequent  changes  of  climate 
are  all-important  in  order  to  accomplish  this  result.  During 
this  stage,  sometimes  patients  will  be  benefited  by  a  long 
sea  voyage." 

Dr.  Beverley  Robinson,  New  York  :  "  I  favor  a  sthenic 
climate  where  the  affection  is  not  far  advanced  and  where 
tendency  to  ha;morrhage  is  slight  and  recuperative  power 
good.     Georgia  in  winter ;  Adirondacks  in  summer." 

Dr.  Samuel  G.  Armor,  Brooklyn  :  "  In  cases  of  primary 
tuberculosis,  phthisis  in  which  the  constitutional  svmptoms 
of  malnutrition  outrun  the  local  lung  lesions,  I  prefer  a  dry, 
stimulating,  tonic  atmosphere,  such  as  is  found  in  Minnesota, 
Dakota,  Montana,  New  Mexico,  or  the  eastern  slope  of  the 
Rocky  Mountains.  Above  all  things,  such  cases  need  a  dry, 
bracing,  appetizing  cYimate.  For  primary  catarrhal  phthisis, 
in  which  the  alveolar  catarrh  is  the  prime  factor,  the  consti- 
tutional symptoms  developing  themselves  as  a  sequence,  I 
prefer  a  mild,  soothing,  sedative  climate,  in  which  the  pa- 
tient can  live  much  of  the  time  out  doors.  I  advise  such 
patients,  when  they  can,  to  go  to  northern  Georgia,  south- 
western Texas,  some  portions  of  California,  etc.  I  aiu  not 
partial  to  Florida." 

Dr.  H.  D.  Didama,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. :  "  Some  patients 
are  so  much  debilitated  by  warm  weather  and  feel  so  much 
better  in  cold  weather,  that  I  never  think  of  sending  them 
to  Florida  or  Nassau.  If  I  send  them  away  from  our 
delectable  and  variable  climate,  where  the  thermometric 
ranges  are  from  15°  to  40°  daily,  I  advise  some  cool,  equa- 
ble region.  Some  go  to  Minnesota  and  some  to  Colorado 
with  benefit.  In  summer,  our  own  neighborhood,  or  the 
North  Woods,  or  Thousand  Islands  afford  all  that  is  needed. 
If,  on  the  contrary,  the  patient  feels  worse  as  cold  weather 
approaches,  if  hj  is  pinched  and  unable  to  keep  comforta- 
ble, I  do  not  send  him  to  the  frigid  zones.  He  goes  to 
some  milder  clime,  if  he  can  afford  it,  or  I  try  to  make  a 
uniform  climate  at  home,  if,  as  unfortunately  happens,  he 
can  not  afford  to  travel.  But  in  the  artificially  equable  cli- 
mate in  his  house  in  bad  weather,  I  would  have  the  iir  sup- 
plied with  moisture  enough,  so  that  the  thirsty,  dried,  clam- 
orous atmosphere  would  not  suck  all  the  juices  of  the  pa- 
tient away.     These  ai-e  briefly  some  of  my  riiles : 
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"  1.  If  possible,  make  a  change  early. 

"  2.  Go  where  the  temperature  is  satisfactory  to  the  pa- 
tient— invigorating  or  soothing,  as  the  case  may  be. 

"  3.  In  incipient  cases  with  bronchial  catarrh  in  apex,  a 
mountain  elevation  and  proper  instructions  will,  by  securing 
chest  expansion,  do  good. 

"  4.  Home  for  the  hopeless." 

Dr.  William  T.  Plan^,  Syracuse  :  "  I  incline  to  the  sthenic 
climates  for  incipient  phthisis.  I  think  very  few  actual  con- 
sumptives recover  in  Florida  or  the  West  Indies.  Many  re- 
cover in  Colorado,  Minnesota,  etc.  My  opinion  on  this  point 
has  been  formed  from  considerable  observations,  extending 
over  eighteen  years.  I  have  directed  patients  to  the  ele- 
vated and  dry  regions  of  the  far  West  rather  than  south 
to  the  Atlantic  States.  The  result  has  almost  always  been 
gratifying  when  the  patient  has  gone  early.  I  have  known 
several  consumptives  to  go  early  to  Florida,  Nassau,  etc., 
and  they  have  never  done  well.  Some  have  come  back 
after  a  few  months  and  gone  West,  where  they  improved. 
1  think  it  quite  likely  that  some  cases  are  benefited  by  leav- 
ing our  rigorous  climate  and  making  of  Florida  a  winter 
residence." 

Dr.  Louis  Elsberg,  New  York :  "  A  sedative  climate  for 
patients  with  sensitive  mucous  membranes;  a  sthenic  cli- 
mate for  catarrhal  tendencies.  In  summer  to  Adirondack 
Mountains,  Catskills,  or,  at  least,  where  there  are  trees, 
horseback  exercise,  and  animal  food.  In  winter,  southern 
equable  climates,  where  the  same  requisites  of  beef,  air,  and 
exercise  can  be  supplied." 

Dr.  Daniel  Lewi-;,  New  York:  "My  experience  is 
against  sedative  c  imates.  The  inland  medium  altitudes  are 
most  suitable.  I  send  all  to  the  eastern  slope  of  the  Rocky 
Mountains,  if  they  are  able  to  go.  Some  have  done  very 
well  in  Minnesota.  Results  are  much  the  same,  as  in  all 
therapeutic  measures ;  some  are  benefited  and  others  are 
not.  I  have  some  cases,  of  several  years'  duration,  who  have 
spent  winters  here  and  summers  in  the  Adirondacks,  and 
the  disease  is  still  stationary.  One  case  remained  well  three 
and  a  half  years  in  Alleghany  County,  N.  Y.,  fifteen  hun- 
dred feet  above  sea-level.  Of  one  thing  I  am  positive — re- 
sults have  been  bad  on  the  sea-coast  in  warm  or  cold  cli- 
mates." 

Dr.  Alfred  Stille,  Philadelphia:  "I  believe  that  cold 
climates  are  suitable  for  commencing  and  warm  for  con- 
firmed phthisis,  and  that  sea  air,  except  in  warm  climates, 
is,  as  a  rule,  prejudicial  to  all  cases  of  consumption  (tuber- 
cular). I  advise  a  climate  mild,  equable,  and  dry.  The  dr}-- 
ness  and  steadiness  of  the  places  named  appear  to  me  their 
best  qualities.  [The  placi'S  named  were  Florida,  Madeira, 
the  Bahama  Islands  on  the  one  hand,  and  Minnesota,  Colo- 
rado, New  Mexico,  Georgia,  Texas,  and  California  on  the 
other.]  I  have  usually  sent  the  vigorous  to  a  cold,  the  deli- 
cate to  a  warm  climate.  As  far  as  possible,  rapid  transi- 
tions from  one  to  the  other  are  to  be  avoided,  but  especially 
from  cold  to  heat.  On  the  whole,  I  think  the  results  of 
change  of  climate  are  superior  to  all  others." 

Dr.  J.  Solis  Cohen,  Philadelphia  :  "  My  habit  has  been 
to  notice  how  the  different  seasons  and  atmospheric  condi- 
tions affected  the  patient  when  at  home,  and  to  endeavor 


to  find  a  climate  corresponding  with  the  indications  thus 
obtained.  Sea  air  before  softening ;  mountain  air  after 
softening.  In  the  majority  of  cases,  a  cold  temperature  is 
desirable  ;  but  it  must  be  governed  by  the  comparative 
comfort  of  the  patient  under  similar  conditions  at  home. 
Dry,  bracing  climates  (New  Mexico,  Colorado)  are  suitable 
to  a  majority.  Always  avoid  sea-shore  if  there  has  been 
any  breaking  down  of  tissue.  Send  lately  to  Lakewood, 
New  Jersey  ;  to  Aiken,  Southern  California,  Mexico,  and 
Adirondacks,  even  in  winter.  The  point  upon  which  I  de- 
sire to  lay  most  stress  is  this  :  That  sea  air  should  be  rigor- 
ously avoided  as  soon  as  there  are  any  signs  of  softening  in 
the  lungs  or  ulceration  in  the  larynx." 

Dr.  J.  C.  Wilson,  Philadelphia :  "  For  a  minimum  of 
my  cases  I  prefer  a  sedative  climate;  for  the  majority  a 
stimulating,  sthenic  climate.  Certain  insular  elevated  sta- 
tions are  of  importance :  Madeira,  Capri.  Direct  patients 
to  Las  Vegas  and  Santa  Fe,  N.  M.,  and  to  Aiken,  S.  C. 
Patients  are  less  disposed  to  follow  my  advice  than  their 
own  wish  in  summer." 

Dr.  E.  T.  Bruen,  Philadelphia:  "I  regard  the  cold,  dry 
climates  at  a  high  altitude  as  most  beneficial  for  incipient 
phthisis,  or  for  advanced  cases,  provided  there  is  no  history 
of  hsemorrhages  or  much  catarrhal  trouble.  These  latter 
cases  do  better  in  the  warmer  climates  near  the  coast.  The 
advantages  of  the  climate  of  the  great  West — of  the  Mis- 
sissippi— are  much  depreciated  by  the  bad  hotel  accommo- 
dations. Only  a  few  localities  are  satisfactory  on  this  account. 
A  majority  of  cases  will  be  most  benefited  by  a  dry,  sthenic 
climate — Adirondacks,  New  Mexico,  southern  Colorado, 
northern  Texas.  But  a  large  minority  will  be  helped  by 
such  latitudes  as  northern  Georgia  or  the  Mediterranean. 
Climato-therapy  with  suitable  food  is  the  most  satisfactory 
kind  of  treatment." 

Dr.  Roberts  Bartholow  says  in  his  "  Treatise  on  the 
Practice  of  Medicine"  (1882):  "The  requisites  for  a  cli- 
mate for  pulmonary  invalids  have  been  briefly  stated.  They 
are  dryness  and  elevation.  The  health  resorts  which  offer 
these  requisites  in  the  highest  perfection  are  the  best.  Those 
of  North  Carolina,  South  Carolina,  Georgia,  the  Rocky 
Mountain  regions,  California,  New  Mexico,  offer  every  vari- 
ety. No  change  of  climate,  however,  can  be  beneficial,  as  a 
rule,  after  cavities  have  been  formed,  unless  of  slight  extent. 
It  is  in  incipient  phthisis  that  a  change  to  a  climate  dry, 
bracing,  and  elevated,  really  exerts  a  curative  influence." 

Dr.  Samuel  C.  Chew,  Baltimore :  "  I  prefer,  from  expe- 
rience, so-called  sthenic  climates.  Send  patients  to  mount- 
ainous regions  of  North  Carolina  and  to  the  Adirondack 
Mountains  in  New  York.  Think  it  best,  generally,  to  re- 
main winter  and  summer." 

Dr.  Richard  McSherry,  Baltimore :  "  In  February, 
March,  and  April,  as  the  winter  breaks  up,  Florida  offers  a 
good  climate.  No  uniform  rule  as  to  directing  patients. 
Some  to  Florida,  some  to  the  mountains.  A  consumptive, 
who  has  leisure  and  money,  and  can  change  his  location  at 
discretion,  and  does  so  with  discretion,  seeking  now  a  cool 
and  dry  climate,  and  then  the  sea-shore,  or  taking  a  sea 
trip,  may  enjoy  a  modicum  of  health  for  many  years." 

Dr.  A.  Y.  P.  Garnett,  Washington :  "  I  prefer  for  those 
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predisposed  to  or  threatened  with  the  disease  a  mild  or  seda- 
tive climate,  such  as  that  found  in  Madeira,  Bahama  Islands, 
Los  Angeles,  and,  perhaps,  some  of  tlie  piney  hills  of  Flori- 
da, remote  fi-om  the  sea  and  bodies  of  water.  Where  the 
disease  has  become  sufliciently  manifest  to  be  detected  by 
physical  or  rational  sijrns,  a  sthenic  or  bracing  climate,  such 
as  found  in  Minnesota,  some  parts  of  New  Mexico,  and 
other  dry  and  elevated  situations;  the  South  Pacific  Ocean 
when  practicable." 

SOUTHERN    STATES. 

Dr.  F.  Peyre  Porcher,  (Jharleston,  S.  C. :  "I  would  pre- 
fer in  winter  a  climate  like  Aiken,  or  any  dry,  warm  climate, 
with  a  porous  soil,  wliere  water  escaped  readily ;  where 
there  was  sunshine  and  freedom  from  cold  winds,  as  also  is 
the  case  with  pine-land  settlements,  and  even  the  planta- 
tions along  the  coast  of  South  Carolina  and  Georgia.  .  .  . 
Aiken  or  Florida  in  winter;  Asheville,  or  any  cool  mount- 
ain plateau,  in  the  summer.  The  climate,  in  the  winter,  of 
the  plantations  on  the  Atlantic  sea-board  of  South  Carolina 
and  Georgia,  within  fifty  miles  of  the  coast,  is,  I  think,  ex- 
cellent ;  the  '  [)ine-lands '  perhaps  better,  though  uninter- 
esting." 

Dr.  Deering  J.  Roberts,  Nashville,  Tcnn. :  "  A  sedative 
climate  only  in  advanced  cases ;  a  sthenic  climate  in  early 
stages.  I  am  in  the  habit  of  directing  my  patients  to  the 
Cumberland  table-land." 

Dr.  J.  G.  Westmoreland,  Atlanta,  Ga. :  "  I  favor  a  seda- 
tive climate.  The  sthenic  climates  arc  too  high  and  cold, 
but  better,  with  plenty  of  oily  food,  than  warm  climates 
without  such  food.  Send  patients  to  Florida  or  tropical 
islands.  Would  prefer  keeping  the  same  temperature  sum- 
mer and  winter." 

OHIO    VALLEY. 

Dr.  Starling  Loving,  Columbus,  O. :  "  If  the  patient  is 
of  sanguine  or  extremely  nervous  habit,  I  prefer  sea  air, 
the  'sedative  climate.'  Direct  patients  to  Colorado,  Minne- 
sota, North  Carolina,  north  Alabama,  Thomasville,  Ga., 
Nassau,  and  the  south  side  of  Cuba.  I  sent  one  to  San 
Antonio,  Tex.,  and  regretted  it.  One  has  done  well  at 
Boise  City,  Idaho,  and  two  or  three  in  Wyoming.  The 
climate  here  in  winter  is  damp  and  exceedingly  variable,  so 
that  I  urge  patients,  whether  going  North  or  South,  to  go 
in  November  and  not  to  return  until  the  middle  of  April. 
I  have  known  several  greatly  benefited  by  the  climate  of 
southwestern  Kansas." 

Dr.  James  T.  Whittaker,  Cincinnati :  "  Experience 
teaches  me  to  prefer  Na.ssau  to  all  southern  climates ;  because 
it  is  a  pure  sea  air  is  the  reason  for  the  good  effects,  I  believe. 
For  other  cases — the  higher  and  colder  the  better,  if  gen- 
eral comfort  can  be  secured — Colorado,  about  Denver.  If  I 
had  the  disease  myself,  I  should,  in  the  light  of  existing 
knowledge,  go  and  live  in  the  coldest,  driest  climate  I  could 
find,  as  in  Switzerland  near  the  line  of  perpetual  snow.  Of 
course,  the  disease  exists  there,  but  because,  1  believe,  peo- 
ple live  in-doors  with  artificial  heat." 

Dr.  George  E.  Walton,  Cincinnati :  "  Am  opposed  to  a 
relaxing  climate.  Of  sthenic  climates,  prefer  northern 
Georgia,  Aiken,  S.  C,  Texas,  southern  California.     Direct 


patients  to  Mentone  or  Aiken  during  winter ;  summer, 
Colorado,  Minnesota,  Catskills.  Unfortunately,  we  have  not 
the  meteorological  facts  or  medical  facts  to  make  valuable 
conclusions." 

Dr.  D.  N.  Kinsman,  Columbus,  O. :  "  Favor  a  stimulat- 
ing, tonic  climate.  Direct  patients  to  the  Northwest.  My 
experience  has  not  been  very  favorable." 

Dr.  n.  von  Sweringen,  Fort  Wayne,  Ind. :  "  I  most  em- 
phatically favor  that  climate  which  is  marked  by  an  evenness 
of  temperature,  even  though  it  be  a  little  too  cold  in  winter 
or  too  warm  in  summer.  F"lorida  in  winter,  the  North  in 
summer.  I  have  never  given  any  special  attention  to  cli- 
mato-therapy  in  the  treatment  of  phthisis,  for  the  reason 
that  I  have  never  had  very  much  confidence  in  it.  The 
more  temjjerate  the  climate,  however,  the  less  disposed  to 
rapid  and  ffreat  variations  of  temperature,  the  better,  cer- 
tainly, for  consumptives." 

Dr.  L.  P.  Yaiidell,  Louisville,  Ky. :  "  No  faith  in  Florida. 
I  should  prefer  the  dry  climates  of  parts  of  Texas  and  New 
•Mexico — wherever  there  is  least  malaria.  Considering  the 
vast  advantages  of  being  sick  at  home,  rather  than  at  poor 
hotels  away  from  home,  the  superior  household  and  culinary 
comforts  of  home,  I  usually  prefer  to  keep  my  patients  at 
home.  I  consider  the  majority  of  cases  of  consumption 
curable  by  means  of  the  constructives,  i.  e.,  oils  internally 
and  externally,  hypophosphites  and  maltine,  and  tempting 
foods.     This  is  my  experience  in  private  practice  here." 

Dr.  John  J.  Speed,  Louisville:  "Eastern  slope  of  the 
Rocky  Mountains  and  northern  Georgia  good ;  but  the 
want  everywhere  is  equable  climate.  Direct  patients  to  the 
climate  which  is  cool  and  equable.  If  not  equable,  you 
can  not  me  it ;  and  this  use  gives  you  sunlight,  fresh  air, 
and  out-door  life,  which  three  factors  are  the  prime  ones. 
Stimulated  nerve-force,  stronger  heart-beat,  deeper  chest- 
expansion  are  had,  and  these  give  increased  appetite  and 
better  nutrition." 

Dr.  M.  F.  Coomes,  Louisville  :  "  I  am  in  favor  of  such 
a  climate  as  is  found  in  the  orange-belt  of  Florida ;  I  also 
favor  the  so-called  sthenic  climates  for  certain  cases.  From 
November  to  May  I  recommend  them  to  go  to  the  orange- 
belt  of  Florida  (Palatka,  Dcland,  Gainesville,  and  Fort 
Mead),  or  to  the  temperate  portions  of  California  ;  and  I 
occasionally  advise  my  patients  to  make  these  localities 
their  permanent  homes,  if  the  climate  is  particularly  a^ee- 
able  to  them.  From  May  until  October  or  November  I 
recommend  them  to  Red  Sulphur  Springs,  in  West  Virginia, 
where  they  get  the  mountain  air  and  the  benefits  of  the 
water.  Also  to  Minnesota,  New  Mexico,  or  Colorado.  In 
many  cases  I  recommend  them  to  change  their  homes  twice 
a  year." 

LAKE    REGION. 

Dr.  Thomas  F.  Rochester,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. :  "  A  cool  and 
equable  climate  is  the  best,  with  some  exceptions.  I  have 
had  better  results  in  southern  California  than  elsewhere  ;  next 
in  Colorado,  and  fair  iu  the  Adirondacks,  which  are  high 
but  moist.  I  am  inclined  to  believe  that  the  enforced  ex- 
ercise treatment  (as  at  Davos)  is  a  very  important  factor  in 
the  treatment." 

Dr.  n.  R.  Hopkins,  Buffalo, :  "  In  certain  cases  a  seda- 
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tive  climate;  in  general,  not.  Give  preference  to  sthenic 
climates  (those  mentioned  in  my  circular).  Dryness,  sun- 
shine, and  purity  of  air  do  the  work,  in  my  opinion." 

Dr.  John  Bennitt,  Cleveland,  O. :  "  Prefer  a  sthenic 
climate ;  Colorado  (Denver,  Golden,  etc.),  southern  Minne- 
sota, pine  regions  of  South  Carolina,  away  from  the  lowlands. 
East  Tennessee  when  practicable.  Advantage,  more  or  less 
permanent,  has  been  observed  to  come  from  removal  to 
each  of  the  places  named,  where  the  residence  has  been 
long  enough  to  be  in  any  degree  a  test." 

Dr.  H.  J.  Herrick,  Cleveland,  0. :  "  I  am  in  favor  of  the 
climate  of  western  and  northern  Texas,  Colorado,  the 
mountains  of  the  Carolinas  or  northern  Georgia.  Am  in 
the  habit  of  directing  patients  to  the  above  localities.  I 
regard  out-door  life,  with  prudent  exorcise  and  correct  diet, 
important  considerations  in  the  treatment  of  incipient  tu- 
bercular phthisis." 

Dr.  E.  L.  Shurley,  Detroit,  Mich. :  "  From  experience, 
I  believe  a  sedative  climate  more  beneficial  for  cases  charac- 
terized especially  by  terrible  cough.  Do  favor  a  stimulating 
climate  where  air  is  dry  and  changes  of  temperature,  etc.,  are 
not  great.  Direct  ]iatients  to  no  particular  locality,  but  de- 
cide according  to  condition  of  the  patient,  accommodations 
of  the  place,  previous  mode  of  life,  predilections  of  patient, 
etc.  Temporary  residence  in  favorable  climate  has,  accord- 
ing to  my  experience,  only  temporarily  prolonged  life 
■where  real  phthisis  existed,  while  a  permanent  residence 
has  evidently  effected  a  cure  in  many  cases." 

Dr.  David  Inglis,  Detroit,  Mich.  :  "  Favor  a  stimulating, 
ric  climate  :  Texas  and  southern  California.  When  pos- 
sible, advise  permanent  residence  in  such  climates ;  when 
not,  advise  to  go  by  November  1st,  and  not  to  return  North 
until  well  into  June.  The  general  mistake  is  in  coming 
North  too  early  in  the  spring.  Unless  the  patient  goes  be- 
fore the  third  stage  has  set  in,  and  also  unless  he  has  suf- 
ficient vigor  to  engage  in  considerable  out-of-door  exer- 
cise, it  is  better  for  him  to  remain  amid  the  comforts  and 
attentions  of  home." 

Dr.  N.  S.  Davis,  Chicago :  "  For  some  patients,  a  seda- 
tive climate  ;  for  the  majority  of  cases,  a  sthenic  one.  I  re- 
gard a  judicious  change  of  climate  in  the  first  stage  of  con- 
sumption of  the  highest  value  in  arresting  the  progress  of 
the  disease.  But  the  change  should  be  long-continued,  in 
order  to  render  the  effects  permanent." 

Dr.  H.  M.  Lyman,  Chicago:  "The  mild  climates  are 
useful  when  patients  have  been  long  imprisoned  in-doors 
by  a  severe  northern  winter ;  but  for  a  permanent  residence 
the  inland  regions  are  preferable.  Direct  patients  to  Colo- 
rado and  New  Mexico,  unless  it  be  desirable  to  go  South 
for  the  reason  above  mentioned." 

Dr.  E.  Fletcher  Ingals,  Chicago :  "In  a  few  cases  only 
I  prefer  sedative  climates,  but  in  the  great  majoiity  of  cases 
of  early  (first  and  second  stage)  consumption  I  much  prefer 
the  'sthenic'  climate.  According  to  the  indications  in  in- 
dividual cases,  as  judged  by  their  apparent  vitality,  the 
bronchial  affection  and  past  history,  I  direct  them  to 
most  of  the  regions  mcnlioned.  But  the  majority  are 
Bent  to  Colorado,  New  Mexico  or  Arizona,  Texas,  south- 
ern California,  Tennessee,  Georgia,  Minnesota,  and  Florida. 


These  I  have  given,  as  nearly  as  possible,  in  order  of  fre- 
quency." 

Dr.  J.  N.  Danforth,  Chicago  :  "  I  prefer  a  cool  climate, 
with  some  constant  incentive  to  exhilarating  exercise.  With 
my  phthisical  patients  any  change  is  tentative,  and  they  so 
understand  it ;  but  a  sthenic  climate  seems  to  benefit  the 
greatest  number.  Travel,  change,  novelty,  and  the  conse- 
quent excitement,  generally  benefit,  and,  I  think,  form  the 
main  parts  in  cliraato-therapy." 

Dr.  James  P.  Ross,  Chicago :  "  Favor  a  stimulating, 
tonic  climate — southern  California  or  San  Antonio,  Tex.  I 
send  patients  away  in  winter  and  spring." 

Dr.  Roswell  Park,  Chicago :  "  Prefer  sthenic  climates. 
I  tell  patients  to  go  where  the  conditions  of  a  temperate  cli- 
mate, with  proper  dryness  and  freedom  from  sudden  changes, 
can  be  found,  no  matter  if  the  locality  has  no  '  reputation.' 
I  like  the  mountain  region  of  Tennessee." 

Dr.  Alonzo  B.  Palmer,  Ann  Arbor,  referred  to  his  recent 
work  on  "  Practice  of  Medicine,"  in  which  he  says :  "  There 
must  be  a  certain  good  degree  of  digestive  power,  or  a  pros- 
pect of  soon  obtaining  it.  .  .  .  Comparative  youth  and  vigor 
are  re<]uired.  In  comparatively  early  penods  of  chronic 
cases  there  can  be  no  doubt  of  the  beneficial  effects  of  ele- 
vated, dry,  cool,  electrical,  stimulating,  climatic  situations 
(Rocky  Mountains,  Col.).  For  those  more  impressible  and 
delicate.  New  Mexico.  In  bronchial,  pneumonic,  and  other 
inflammatory  cases,  a  sojourn  in  Florida,  Santa  Barbara,  or 
Georgia.  In  the  treatment  of  ordinary  cases  of  chronic 
tuberculosis,  cool  and  dry  climates  give  better  results  than 
warm  and  moist.  A  particularly  equable  temperature  must 
not  be  insisted  upon  except  in  bronchial  and  inflammatory 
cases,  as  equability  presupposes  moisture,  which  is  far  less 
favorable  to  the  tuberculous  condition." 


THE    NORTHWEST. 


Dr.  Jay  Owens,  St.  Paul,  Minn. :  "  Do  not  favor  a  seda- 
tive climate.  Florida  is  covered  with  consumptives'  graves. 
A  sthenic  climate,  such  as  Minnesota  in  summer,  and  the 
Valley  of  the  Rio  Grande  River,  in  New  Mexico,  in  winter. 
Dryness  is  the  great  curative  factor.  Patients  do  not  take 
cold  in  a  dry  atmosphere,  if  they  are  reasonably  careful. 
From  personal  experience,  I  know  a  dry  atmosphere  to  be 
of  great  advantage.  I  know  of  many  cases  of  recovery  by 
those  afflicted  coming  to  Minnesota  early  in  the  disease.  I 
send  my  patients  to  Socorro,  N.  M.,  in  the  winter,  and  they 
come  back  much  improved." 

Dr.  Alexander  J.  Stone,  St.  Paul :  "  I  prefer  in  certain 
cases  your  so-called  sthenic  atmosphere,  varied,  according  to 
condition  of  patient,  from  the  warm,  dry,  and  pure  air  of  the 
Georgia  Highlands  to  the  cooler,  more  bracing  (tonic)  at- 
mosphere of  Colorado,  Minnesota,  or,  most  notably,  Montana. 
The  majority  of  cases  met  with  in  Minnesota  are  imported, 
and  remain  here ;  occasionally  one  finds  the  climate  unsuit- 
able, and  is  sent  northwest  or  southeast,  as  indications  de- 
termine.    Aboriginal  cases  are  always  sent  from  home." 

Dr.  D.  W.  Hand,  St.  Paul :  "  Favor  a  sthenic  climate. 
Direct  patients  to  Las  Vegas,  N.  M. ;  Aiken,  S.  C. ;  Thomas- 
viUe,  Ga." 

Dr.   George  F.  French,  Minneapolis,  Minn. :  "  Sedative 
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climates  for  haimorrhagic  cases.  Have  saved  a  wife,  pro- 
nounced incurable  by  several  eminent  diagnosticians,  by 
changing  climate  from  Portland,  Maine,  to  Minneapolis. 
Here  three  years." 

Dr.  W.  S.  Robertson,  Muscatine,  la, :  "  Prefer  the  me- 
dium altitudes  of  New  Mexico  and  Colorado :  the  country 
around  Colorado  Springs  and  Manitou.  Dryness  is  an  im- 
portant element  (most  important).  The  climate  spoken  of 
has  given  me  excellent  results.  Don't  think  any  of  these 
are  Wia-givimj,  but  Wla-prolonginr)  localities." 

Dr.  W.  I.  Heddens,  St.  Joseph,  Mo. :  "  From  experience, 
I  prefer  a  mild  climate  for  advanced  cases — Florida.  A 
'  stimulating  tonic'  for  incipient  cases,  as  New  Mexico,  Colo- 
rado, California — where  a  dry,  cool  atmosphere  exists — 
avoiding  all  '  health  resorts '  and  cities.  Of  the  results  of 
climatic  treatment :  Only  in  the  very  incipiency,  and,  I  may 
say,  before  that  even,  is  it  at  all  reliable,  and  in  the  advanced 
stages  it  hastens  the  death  of  the  patient." 

MISSOURI    AND    MISSISSIPPI    VALLEY. 

Dr.  E.  W.  Schauffler,  Kansas  City,  Mo. :  "Generally  the 
stimulating  climates.  Should  think  the  mild  climates  might 
suit  the  advanced  cases  better.  Dryness  is  a  most  potent 
factor,  with  abundance  of  sunshine.  Do  not  think  the 
winds  do  very  much  harm.  Direct  patients  chiefly  to  Colo- 
rado Springs,  Col." 

Dr.  P.  Gervais  Robinson,  St.  Louis:  "I  favor  a  stimu- 
lating, tonic  climate  at  medium  altitude,  my  opinion  being 
based  both  on  experience  and  principle — northern  Georgia 
and  South  Carolina — Aiken,  S.  C,  in  winter,  Minnesota  in 
summer.  The  results  of  my  experience  are  very  encourag- 
ing." 

Dr.  William  C.  Glasgow,  St.  Louis :  "  I  look  for  the  fresh, 
stimulating,  tonic  air;  tonic  and  stimulating  to  improve  the 
general  bodily  nutrition,  and  sufiiciently  rarefied  to  cause  an 
increased  and  full  expansion  of  the  air  vesicles.  I  have  not 
accepted  the  '  germ  theory.'  I  consider  the  soft,  mild  cli- 
mates (humid)  as  disastrous  to  cases  of  real  phthisis:  they 
suit  bronchitis  and  uncomplicated  Xaxyugxixs.  I  prefer  always 
a  stimulating,  dry  climate.  The  choice  of  high  altitudes  or 
lesser  degrees  of  elevation  depends  on  the  individual  case. 
When  general  inflammation  of  mucous  membranes  is  pres- 
ent, T  consider  the  high  altitudes  positively  injurious.  Cases 
with  laryngitis  do  badly  in  Colorado.  For  such  cases  I  pre- 
fer the  highlands  of  Texas,  and,  after  this,  southern  Cali- 
fornia and  northern  Georgia.  Where  malnutrition  and  want 
of  bodily  vigor  lire  prominent  factors,  I  like  a  short  stay  in 
high  altitudes,  then  a  continued  stay  at  a  moderate  eleva- 
tion— three  thousand  to  four  thousand  feet.  Besides  the 
above  named,  direct  patients  to  New  Mexico  and  Minnesota. 
I  like  patients  to  change  climates — summer  in  one  place, 
winter  in  others.  I  never  send  a  patient  away  from  home 
with  acute  symptoms ;  subdue  these,  start  arrest,  and  then 
he  is  ready  to  travel.  I  consider  an  important  factor  in  the 
choice  of  a  climate  to  be  in  the  possibility  of  obtaining 
good,  digestible  food  and  cheerful  society  or  amusement,  also 
of  obtaining  light  employment.  My  experience  has  been 
favorable.  Some  cases  seem  absolutely  arrested,  in  others 
life  has  been  prolonged  by  years.     The  highlands  of  Texas 


have  given  the  most  favorable  results ;  next.  New  Mexico 
and  southern  California.  But  the  cases  must  be  sent  to 
proper  climates,  and  must  absolutely  renounce  a  return  to 
the  home  climate.  They  are  exiled  from  home.  Even  a 
prolonged  visit  to  the  home  climate  has,  in  my  experience, 
relit  the  disease." 

Dr.  G.  Baumgarten,  St.  Louis:  "Soothing  climate  only 
for  nervous  persons.  Have  seen  good  results  from  parts  of 
Texas ;  also  some  good,  and  more  very  bad,  results  from 
Colorado,  the  latter  in  nervous  persons  and  nervo-sanguine. 
As  much  depends  upon  the  nature  of  the  home  to  be 
avoided  as  the  climate  to  be  sought.  I  frequently  send  a 
patient  away  from  home  in  winter  in  order  to  avoid  the 
particular  winter  climate  of  his  home.  In  general,  I  can  say 
that  I  have  seen  few  successes  that  I  should  ascribe  to  the 
climate." 

LOWER    MISSISSIPPI    VALLEY. 

Dr.  Heber  Jones,  Memphis,  Tenn. :  "  Favor  a  sooth- 
ing climate  for  certain  cases.  Of  sthenic  climates,  the  less 
elevated  stations.  Florida  and  Texas  in  winter,  and  cooler 
climates  (suitable)  in  summer.  Broadly  speaking,  I  am 
satisfied  that  the  disease  is  often  arrested  in  the  incipient 
stage,  and,  if  the  change  is  made  later,  life  is  prolonged." 

Dr.  P.  0.  Hooper,  Little  Rock,  Ark. :  "  Prefer  mount- 
ain, rather  upland,  not  necessarily  very  elevated.  Certain 
parts  of  Texas  preferable  ;  at  or  near  Austin,  Texas  (west). 
General  results  of  experience  very  favorable." 

Dr.  Stanford  E.  Chaille,  New  Orleans :  "  Favor  stimulat- 
ing, tonic,  so-called  sthenic  climates.  Direct  patients  to 
neighborhood  of  Ashcville,  Buncombe  County,  North  Caro- 
lina. Results  of  experience  :  Much  more  favorable  to  mount- 
ain climates  than  to  any  other  remedies." 

Dr.  Samuel  M.  Beraiss,  New  Orleans:  "  Prefer  a  stimu- 
lating, tonic  climate.  Direct  patients  to  northern  Georgia, 
southern  California,  western  and  northwestern  Texas,  North 
Carolina,  gulf  coast  of  Mississippi,  and  Mexico  (Oaxa). 
General  results:  Average  favorable  to  prolongation ;  cures 
more  frequent." 

In  order  to  make  this  report  as  complete  as  possible, 
the  opinions  of  certain  gentlemen  will  be  given  who  prac- 
tice in  the  center  of  such  regions  as  we  know  to  be  of  bene- 
fit to  the  various  forms  of  phthisis,  the  chief  object  being 
to  have  them  set  forth  the  advantages  of  elevation,  dryneu, 
and  equability,  respectively. 

1.    MARINE    CLIMATE. 

Equability  of  temperature.     No  dryness.     No  elevation. 

FLORIDA. 

Dr.  Frederick  D.  Lente,  Palatka:  "Experience  teaches 
me  to  prefer  a  warm  and  moderately  dry  cVimate.  The  ideal 
climate  should  neither  be  too  dry  nor  too  equable,  very 
dry  climates  being  subject  to  great  diurnal  range  of  tempera- 
ture. The  indications  arc  that  the  profession  are  arriving 
at  the  conclusion  that  the  climate  which  will  offer  the  great- 
est inducement  to  invalids  to  be  out  iu  the  open  air,  or 
which  will  enable  them  to  breathe  in  constantly  and  toithout 
danger  of  chilling  the  surface,  or,  in  other  words,  that  which 
furnishes  the  greatest  amount  of  pure  air,  is  the  one  to  be 
preferred.  ...  I  do  not  believe  elevation  to  be  a  necessary 
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factor,  nor  do  I  attribute  any  influence  to  the  reduced  press- 
ure of  the  air-cohimn  at  high  altitudes.  With  regard  to 
elevated  regions,  it  is  worthy  of  note  that,  in  almost  all  if 
not  all  of  them,  diseases  of  the  respiratory  organs  are  very 
prevalent. 

The  benefits  of  warm  climates  consist  in  this,  that  out- 
door exercise  can  be  indulged  in  with  less  chance  of  in  any 
way  lowering  the  vitality.  This  is  the  gist  of  the  whole 
matter  of  climate.  A  moderately  warm  and  moist  climate 
like  that  of  Florida  is  best,  because  nearly  all  invalids  shrink 
from  moderate  degrees  of  cold,  and,  even  if  they  have  suf- 
ficient vitality,  have  not  enough  energy  to  brave  any  con- 
siderable degree  of  cold,  day  or  night. 

The  mean  winter  temperature  (six  months)  in  Florida 
is  about  63°  Fahr.,  and  during  five  sixths  of  the  days  the 
sun  shines  brightly.  The  climate  of  Florida  ought  not  to 
be  classed  with  that  of  Nassau  or  Madeira.  It  is  peculiar, 
and  a  person,  to  appreciate  its  peculiarities  fully,  must  spend 
a  winter,  and,  if  it  be  an  exceptional  winter,  more  than  one. 
The  dampness  and  malaria,  for  instance,  have  been  much 
exaggerated.  One  peculiarity,  which  I  think  renders  it  su- 
perior to  tropical  climates,  and  prevents  their  curative  ef- 
fects, are  the  frequent  changes  of  temperature,  the  range 
being  insufficient  to  affect  the  most  delicate  invalid  unfa, 
vorably,  but  enough  to  obviate  debility  and  the  debilitating 
effects  of  an  invaria';le  temperature,  to  which  some  places 
approach  (as  the  Isle  of  Pines),  but  do  not  attain.  ...  Of 
course,  there  are  here,  as  in  other  States,  healthy  and  un- 
healthy areas,  and  areas  where  the  summer  heat  is  found  to 
be  intolerable.  It  behooves  those  wishing  to  make  Florida 
a  permanent  residence  to  look  well  to  this  circumstance. 
But  tourists  and  the  great  majority  of  invalids  are  only  con- 
cerned with  the  winter  climate  of  Florida. 

The  tables  of  relative  humidity  give  no  correct  idea  of  cli- 
matic humidity.  .  .  .  Palatka  is  undoubtedly  a  drier  climate 
than  the  stations  on  the  river  farther  north  ;  fogs  less  fre- 
quent and  less  persistent.  .  .  .  Those  who  seek  anxiously  for 
dry  climates  overlook  the  fact  that  a  certain  degree  of  moist- 
ure in  the  air  is  absolutely  necessary  to  prevent  a  great 
diurnal  range  of  temperature,  which  these  persons  equally 
deprecate.  In  Florida,  tor  instance,  were  it  not  for  a  certain 
amount  of  moisture  in  the  air,  and  a  certain  amount  of  de- 
posit of  dew,  would  have  a  fall  of  30°  or  40°,  instead  of 
13°  or  14°. 

The  hilly  country  of  middle  and  southern  Georgia  do 
well  for  some  invalids — those  that  can  stand  a  considerable 
degree  of  cold,  and  go  out  of  doors  at  all  times. 

With  regard  to  the  proper  time  for  going  to  Florida, 
one  may  go  from  the  first  to  the  middle  of  November,  if 
his  condition  requires  so  early  a  retreat  from  inclement 
weather. 

There  are  many  cases,  especially  the  advanced  cases, 
which  do  better  by  remaining  here  summer  and  winter,  and 
get  worse,  even  in  summer,  if  they  go  north." 
(To  be  concluded.) 


The  Medical  Profession  and  Public  Instruction  in  Italy. — It 
is  worthy  of  note  that  the  Superior  Council  of  Public  Instruction  in- 
cludes anoong  its  members  no  fewer  than  four  medical  men  :  Bizzozero, 
Cantaai,  Alfonso  Corradi,  and  Ercolani. 


A  CASE  OF  PRESENTATION^  OF  THE  HEAD, 
HAND,  FOOT,  AND  COED.* 

By  henry  J.  GARRIGDES,  A.  M.,  M.  D., 

0B8TETBIC  SURGEON   TO  HATEBNITT  HOSPITAL,  KEW  TORE. 

Mrs.  Eliza  H.,  septipara,  about  thirty-five  years  old, 
was  delivered,  on  the  26th  of  February  last,  in  the  Maternity 
Hospital.  In  her  first  labor,  twelve  years  ago,  she  had  sus- 
tained a  laceration  of  the  perinaeum  extending  through  the 
external  sphincter  ani  muscle  into  the  rectum,  which  had 
been  left  without  treatment,  and  yet  remains. 

She  had  been  for  some  time  in  the  waiting  ward,  but  had 
concealed  that  she  was  in  labor,  which  the  women  sometimes 
do,  hoping  thereby  to  avoid  the  transfer  to  the  delivery- 
room  and  the  lying-in  wards.  When  finally  another  patient 
called  attention  to  her  sufferings,  it  was  found  that  a  long 
loop  of  cord  protruded  from  the  vulva.  Further  examina- 
tion revealed  that  the  head  was  at  the  brim  in  the  left  occipi- 
to-posterior  position,  and  that  the  right  hand  and  the  right 
foot,  with  part  of  the  leg,  had  come  down  beside  and  in 
front  of  it,  and  were  surrounded  by  loops  of  the  still  pul- 
sating cord.  Meconium  was  pouring  out  of  the  os,  which 
was  about  three  fourths  dilated  and  dilatable.  All  the 
liquor  ammii  had  escaped,  and  the  patient  suffered  severe 
pain.     She  was  seven  months  advanced  in  pregnancy. 

The  patient  was  placed  in  the  knee-elbow  position,  and 
a  vain  attempt  was  made  at  reposition  by  one  of  the  staff  be- 
fore my  arrival.  Then  she  was  turned  on  her  back  and  put 
under  the  influence  of  chloroform.  The  vagina  and  external 
genitals  having  been  thoroughly  disinfected  with  five-per- 
cent, carbolized  water,  the  presenting  foot  was  with  diffi- 
culty separated  from  the  surrounding  coils,  drawn  a  little 
down,  and  caught  in  a  fillet  round  the  ankle.  During  these 
manipulations  the  pulsation  in  the  cord  stopped.  I  tried  in 
vain  to  dislodge  the  head  by  moderate  traction  on  the  fillet 
and  direct  pressure  on  the  head  from  the  vagina  and  from 
the  abdomen.  I  therefore  introduced  the  left  hand  into 
the  womb,  easily  got  hold  of  the  other  foot,  drew  it  down 
into  the  vagina,  and  put  a  fillet  on  it.  By  traction  on  this, 
combined  with  pressure  on  the  head,  the  latter  was  dislodged 
without  any  difficulty. 

The  body  was  easily  extracted  to  the  shoulder-blades. 
The  loosening  of  the  anterior  (or  right)  arm  gave  some  lit- 
tle trouble.  After  that  had  been  brought  down,  the  poste- 
rior (or  left)  arm  was  brought  down  with  great  ease.  The 
extraction  of  the  head  met  with  a  slight  arrest,  caused  by  the 
incomplete  dilatation  of  the  neck.  Not  succeeding  in  ex- 
tracting it  by  the  Prague  method  (the  finger  of  one  hand 
spread  over  the  shoulders,  the  other  grasping  the  feet  and 
drawing  them  up  over  the  mother's  abdomen),  I  resorted  to 
Levret's  method  (a  finger  in  the  mouth,  those  of  the  other 
hand  on  the  shoulders).  Upon  the  whole,  the  operation 
was  an  easy  one,  and  would  probably  have  resulted  in  the 
birth  of  a  living  child  if  the  case  had  come  under  treat- 
ment in  time.  The  child  weighed  seven  pounds.  The 
mother  is  doing  well. 

The  presentation  of  head  and  foot  is  rather  rare,  and 


*  Read  before  the  New  York  Obstetrical  Society,  March  6,  1883. 
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occurs  mostly  with  premature  children,  as  in  our  case,  or 
with  dead  and  limp  children,  or  after  unsuccessful  attempts 
at  delivery  by  version.  Dr.  Henry  (i.  Landis,  of  Colum- 
bus, Ohio,  wrote  an  interesting  article  on  the  subject  in  the 
■'  American  Journal  of  Obstetrics "  last  year  (vol.  xv,  p. 
127  et  seq.),  reporting  throe  cases  from  his  own  practice,  all 
involving  the  death  of  the  child,  and  one  in  that  of  Dr. 
Loving,  of  (^.olumbus,  the  latter  differing  from  most  of  the 
reported  cases  in  the  birth  of  a  living  child. 

In  the  same  volume  (p.  434)  is  found  a  paper  on  the 
subject,  by  Dr.  II.  II.  Atwater,  of  Vermont,  who  reports 
another  case,  in  which  he  delivered  the  woman  of  a  still- 
born child  with  the  forceps. 

The  treatment  of  these  cases  presents  some  interest.  If 
we  see  them  before  the  waters  have  broken,  it  would  be  ad- 
visable to  place  the  patient  on  the  side  in  which  the  head 
is.  This  will  make  the  fundus  sink  down  on  this  side,  and 
facilitate  the  entrance  of  the  head  into  the  brim  and  the  re- 
traction of  the  extremity.  If  this  j)lan  alone  does  not  over- 
(•ome  the  difficulty,  we  may  try  very  cautiously  to  push  up 
the  log  without  rupturing  the  membranes. 

When  the  waters  break,  an  attempt  should  immediately 
be  made  to  replace  the  presenting  extremity  or  extremities  ; 
but  if  many  parts  arc  ])resenting,  as  in  the  case  reported 
above,  the  attempt  will  probably  be  a  vain  one ;  and  if  the 
cord  is  among  the  protruding  parts,  it  is  better  not  to  lose 
any  time  in  these  vain  efforts.  If  this  is  so  when  the  ver- 
tex presents,  it  is,  of  course,  still  more  so  if  the  brow  or  the 
face  presents.  Under  these  circum.stances  turning  is  indi- 
cated, but  there  is  one  point  I  would  call  attention  to.  It 
is  quite  natural  that  one  should  first  try  to  perform  version 
by  means  of  the  presenting  foot,  but,  if  he  does  not  succeed 
speedily,  he  had  better  try  the  other  foot.  In  our  case  it 
was  the  right  hand  and  foot  which  presented  in  front  and 
to  the  right  of  the  head.  By  drawting  on  the  presenting 
leg  we  are  liable  to  increase  the  difficulty.  The  foetus  be- 
comes more  and  more  bent  to  one  side  as  the  leg  is  drawn 
down,  and  the  head  does  not  move.  By  bringing  down 
the  other  leg  and  drawing  on  that  we  make  the  foetus  rotate 
on  its  long  axis,  the  extremities  which  are  jammed  together 
with  the  head  in  the  pelvis  are  raised,  the  bent  side  becomes 
straightened  out,  and  finally  the  head  recedes  from  the  ])el- 
vis.  All  this  proved  true  in  our  case.  It  is  only  an  adapta- 
tion of  the  rule  laid  down  by  Sir  J.  Y.  Simpson  for  turning 
in  shoulder  presentations.  He  recommended  hooking  the 
finger  behind  the  opposite  knee.  I  took  the  foot  because 
this  part  was  more  accessible.  By  acting  on  this  principle, 
turning  will  often  render  all  other  measures  unneces.sarv. 

Dr.  Landis  says  that  to  turn  a  dead  child  is  to  do  a  very 
useless  thing,  and  to  subject  the  mother  to  unnecessary  in- 
convenience and  risk,  and  he  advises  perforation  and  extrac- 
tion. He  does  not  say  how,  but  I  suppose  he  means  with 
the  forceps.  I  do  not  think  this  rule  ought  to  be  laid  down 
without  qualification.  When,  as  in  our  case,  the  pelvis  is 
not  contracted,  and  the  head  is  felt  to  be  small,  turning  is 
a  quick  and  easy  operation,  and  I  should  think  exposes  the 
mother  to  less  risk  than  perforation  and  forceps  delivery. 
If,  on  the  other  hand,  we  have  to  deal  with  a  large  head  or 
a  small  pelvis,  I  fully  agree  with  Dr.  Landis. 


Dr.  Atwater  succeeded  in  delivering  the  woman  by 
means  of  the  forceps,  the  foot  receding  as  he  drew  down 
the  head,  after  he  had  in  vain  tried  turning  by  traction  on 
the  prolapsed  foot.  This  ought,  of  course,  to  be  tried  in 
case  the  child  is  living  and  turning  can  not  be  accomplished, 
but  that  will  perhaps  never  be  the  case.  When  the  child  is 
dead,  it  is  decidedly  better  for  the  mother  to  perforate  the 
head  before  the  forceps  is  applied.  I  would  not  like  to  turn 
after  perforation,  if  it  could  be  avoided,  on  account  of  the 
danger  to  the  maternal  parts  arising  from  contact  with 
shar[),  denuded  bones.* 


A    CASE   OF  STRYCHNINE  POISONING  IN 
A   DOG. 

Hv  FKANK  S.  BILLINGS,  V.  S., 

BOSTON. 

A  VERV  valuable  pointer  dog,  belonging  to  a  Mr.  W'.,  of 
Boston,  was  found  in  convulsions  in  the  yard  at  about  ten 
in  the  morning  of  Saturday,  May  5th.  The  usual  neigh- 
borly assistance  was  volunteered,  but  without  effect.  At 
about  4  p.  M.  I  was  called  in.  At  that  time  the  case  looked 
unpromising,  the  animal  being  quite  worn  out,  and  the 
spasms  being  very  frequent.  The  jaws  were  closed  tetani- 
cally,  so  that  they  could  scarcely  be  opened ;  the  eyes  were 
protruding ;  the  respiration  was  very  difficult ;  the  extremi- 
ties were  cold ;  and  the  nose  was  dry.  On  the  least  touch, 
the  patient  went  immediately  into  opisthotonic  spasms, 
bending  the  body  to  the  greatest  possible  degree,  with  legs 
stretched  out  and  stiff.  The  eyes  almost  ])rotruded  from  the 
sockets,  and  were  fixed. 

Diagnosticating  strychnine  poisoning,  I  gave  an  ex- 
tremely unfavorable  prognosis.  The  following  prescription 
was  ordered  : 

IJ  Antimon.  et  potass,  tartrat..  0'7-2  [gr.  xij] ; 
pulv.  ipecac,  o'OO  [gr.  Ixxv]. 

M.  Div.  in  chart.  No.  ij. 
S.  One  at  once,  and  repeat  in  half  an  hour,  if  necessary. 

The  first  powder  not  having  any  effect,  the  second  was 
given,  and  a  violent  emesis  followed.  The  emetic  was  not 
given  with  any  hope  of  relieving  the  stomach  of  strychnine, 
but  for  the  relaxing  effects  attributed  to  it,  an  end  which 
was  successfully  attained.  1  think  it  a  mistake  and  a  waste 
of  time  to  aj)ply  the  stomach-pump  in  cases  where  so  much 
time  has  elapsed,  especially  in  those  of  strychnine  poison- 
ing, where  every  interference  promotes  spasms,  and  tends  to 
the  exhaustion  of  the  patient. 

The  next  step  was  to  introduce  atropine  subcutaneously. 
One  gramme  of  a  solution  of  0'1'2  to  30.00  of  water  was 
used,  three  injections  being  given  in  the  course  of  an  hour. 
Aside  from  this,  I  ordered  a  mustard  poultice  applied  along 
the  spine  for  half  an  hour,  and  then  to  be  washed  off  as 
gently  as  possible,  after  which  the  patient  was  inclosed  in 
blankets  heated  as  warm  as  possible  before  the  fire.     After 


*  In  the  report  of  the  discussion  following  this  paper.  Dr.  Gillette's 
remarks  at  the  time  are  ii)3crted,  but  by  an  oversight  my  reply  was 
left  out,  as  well  as  the  admission  by  Dr.  Gillette  that  he  was  not 
present  when  the  first  half  of  the  paper  was  read,  and  that  he  supposed 
it  referred  to  a  ease  of  shoulder  presentation. 
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the  emesis  was  thoroughly  over,  two  U.  S.  compound  ca- 
thartic pills  were  given,  which  acted  during  the  night. 

I  visited  the  patient  again  at  8  a.  m.  on  Sundaj'  morn- 
ing. All  appearanse  of  spasms  had  disappeared,  and  the 
dog  was  quite  intelligent,  but  still  vcr}-  weak.  Ordered  beef 
tea  and  light  diet,  and  left  him  as  cured.  Up  to  8  p.  m. 
I  heard  nothing  to  the  contrary. 


^ooh  IBoticfs. 


Fistula,  Hcemorrhoida,  Painful  Ulcer,  Stricture,  Prolapsus,  and 
other  Diseases  of  the  Rectum :  their  Diagrtosis  and  Treatment. 
By  Wii.UAM  Allint.ham,  M.  D.,  F.  R.  C.  S.  E.,  etc.  Fourth 
reviseil  and  enlarged  ediiion,  with  illustrations.  Phila'lel- 
phia:  P.  Blnki.st.in,  8on&Co.,  18S2.  Pp.168.  [Price,  cloth, 
$1.25  ;  paper,  75c.J 

It  is  customary  to  review  "  Allingham  on  the  Rectum"  by 
saying  that  the  work  is  so  favorably  known  tlmt  it  needs  no  re- 
view. It  is  indeed  favorably  known,  the  author  himself  calling 
attention  in  the  preface  lo  this  ediiion  to  the  fact  that  three 
former  large  ones  have  been  exhausted,  and  that  it  lias  been 
translated  into  the  Fr-^nch,  Italian.  Spanish,  and  Russian  lan- 
guages. This  in  itself  is  a  guarantee  of  the  merits  of  a  very 
well-known  and  deservedly  popular  work.  In  the  present  edi- 
tion "an  endeavor  has  been  made  to  remove  obscurities,  cor- 
rect errors,  and  revise  gener.dly,"  so  that  the  work  shouhl  he 
better  ihnn  ever  before.  An  index  has  also  been  added,  '•  which, 
it  is  lioped,  will  facilitate  reference." 

Turning  at  once  to  this  index,  we  come  across  the  words 

'•Pelvic  fistula 18,"  and,  the  subject  being  interesting,  we 

turn  to  p:ige  13,  and  find  some  remarks  on  rectal  examination, 
but  nothing  al>oat  fislula.  On  page  17,  however,  we  lind  the 
following:  '^  By  pelvic  or  rectal  fistula  I  mean  a  fistula  which, 
commencing  proh.-.bly  by  an  aliscess  in  the  isshio-rectal  fossa. 
parses  underneath  both  the  sphincter  muscles  and  opens  possibly 
high  up  in  the  bowei.  indeed  in  the  pelvis.  This  is  the  fislula 
which  is  dangerous  to  the  patient,  and  will  call  forth  all  the 
knowledge  and  experience  of  tlje  surgeon  to  bring  to  a  success- 
ful issue.  My  friend.  Dr.  David  Molliere,  of  Lyons,  in  \\U  ex- 
ceedingly exhaustive  and  able  work  on  '  Diseases  of  the  Rec- 
tum,' makes  practically  tlie  same  divi-iion,  calling  the  tir.-t 
'Jistules  sous-iSffumentaires,'  B-ad  the  se>'ond  'fstules  sous-mus- 
culitires.' "  We  turn  back  and  make  the  correction  in  the  in- 
dex, and  then,  with  a  gratified  sense  of  having  found  what  we 
have  heen  looking  for,  setile  our  minds  to  learn  more  about  t'lese 
fistulae  which  are  dangerous  to  the  patient,  and  "  will  call  fi)rth 
all  the  knowledge  and  experience  of  the  surgeon  to  bring  to  a 
successful  isfue."  A  patient  reading  of  the  whole  qnesiion  up 
to  the  chapter  on  hasraorrhoi.ls,  p  igo  43,  and  another  carelul 
search  over  the  index,  make  us  no  wis.T  than  bifore.  There  is 
mnch  that  is  useful,  much  that  is  especially  valuable  as  stamped 
by  the  authority  of  the  writer,  b'lt  the  whole  question  of  pelvic 
fistula  saems  to  have  been  pnssed  with  the  bnre  nutice  already 
quoted.  Turning  now  to  Molliere,  "Traits  des  maladies  du 
reotuui  et  de  I'anus  "  (m.t  Molliere  on  "Disaar-es  of  the  Rec- 
tum"')—a  work  wliich  we  are  inolin.'d  to  believe  might  have 
been  f.illowed  oftsner  with  advanraje— we  find  the  divisions  of 
fistula  whi  di  are  quoted,  but  we  d  .  not  find  that  hy  "Jistules 
-sous-museulaires"  l.a  niean-i  pi-Uic  fistulfe.  In  fact,  the  term  is 
-used  for  the  sole  purpose  of  distinguishing  an  ordinary  fistula, 
running  under  the   sphincters,  from  a  rather  unusual  variety 


(sous-legumentaire),  which  in  no  way  implicatas  anything  but 
the  integument  and  subcutaneous  tissue. 

To  continue  this  subject  a  little  further.  The  author  says 
(pp.  16,  17):  '•  Now,  these  terms,  ' coniplete,' '  lilind  external,' 
and  'blind  internal,'  are  useful,  but  surgically  they  are  of  little 
moiuent;  there  is  a  very  much  more  important  division,  which 
affects  the  characierof  the  fistula  as  regards  its  33riousnes3  to 
the  patient,  and  also  to  the  surgeon:  I  mean  the  division  into 
anal  fistula  and  pelvic  or  rectal  fistula."  Tbis  is  new,  original, 
and — not  good;  With  all  due  deference,  a  rectal  fistula  and  a 
pelvic  fistula  are  not  synonymous  terms,  nor  is  a  pelvic  fistula 
properly  defined  as  one  "  which,  commencing  probably  by  an 
abscess  in  the  ischio-rectal  fossa,  passes  underneath  both  the 
sphincter  muscles  and  opens  possibly  high  up  in  the  bowel,  in- 
deed \-\  the  pelvis  " ;  nor  does  the  author  quite  do  his  fiiend 
Molliere  justice  when  he  seems  to  make  him  say  so.  The  latter 
very  plainly  (p.  22)  divides  the  deep  abscesses  of  tliis  region 
into 

"  1.  Those  which  develop  above  the  levator-ani  muscle,  or 
abscesses  of  the  superior  pehi-rectal  space.'''' 

"2.  Those  which  are  situated  less  deeply,  and  which  do  not 
pass  the  limit-i  of  the  ischio-rectal  fossa.'"  The  fistula  resulting 
from  the  former  is,  we  believe,  usually  considered  a  pelvic  fis- 
tula,_wl]ile  that  from  the  latter  is  a  rectal  fistuhi,  taefistuls  sous- 
musculaire  of  Molliere. 

We  leave  this  little  question  cf  pathology  at  this  point  and 
pass  on  to  other  things,  only  regretting  that  no  one  of  the  1,208 
c.ises  of  fi.-tula,  or  45  of  abscess  mentioned  in  the  ct-lebrated 
table  of  4,000  cases,  should  have  led  the  author  into  a  few  re- 
marks which  might  guide  the  course  of  the  jreneral  practitioner 
in  dealng  with  one  of  those  cases  which  "  will  call  forth  ;ill  the 
knowledge  and  experience  of  the  s.irgeon  to  bring  to  a  success- 
ful issue." 

In  the  chapter  on  hremorrhoids  there  is  little  to  criticise. 
Tiie  author  docs  not  believe  in  the  treataient  by  injections  of 
carbolic  acid  or  of  anything  else,  but  his  objections  read  rather 
curiously.  "  It  appears  to  me,"  be  says,  "  that  all  attuuipts  to 
destroy  vascular  growths  by  causing  coagulation  of  blood  or 
inflam:nation  in  them,  while  they  are  not  shut  off  fr.)m  the  gen- 
eral circulation,  must  be  frau'.;ht  with  danger.  Yon  can  have 
no  guarantee  that  the  co.'igulum  may  not  break  down,  and  mi- 
nute particles  of  dead  tissue  find  their  way  into  the  vascular  or 
lymidiatic  systems,  and  result  in  embolism,  or  pyaamia,  or  both." 
Tids  strikes  us  as  pre-eminently  true,  but  we  wonder  at  the 
same  time  whether  the  injection  of  one  drop  of  water,  one  of 
glycerin,  and  one  of  carbolic  ncid  (the  formula  he  mentiona), 
is  any  more  likely  to  cause  embolism,  or  pytemia,  or  both,  than 
the  application  of  half  a  dozen  ligatures  and  the  excision  of  the 
tumors.  How,  we  wonder,  would  the  author  de.d  with  a  ntevus 
of  the  scalp  in  a  young  child  ?  Would  he  attempt  lo  cause  the 
coagulation  of  blood  or  inflammation  in  it  in  spite  of  toe  dan- 
ger which  might  attend  its  not  bein^j  cut  ofi'  from  the  general 
circulation  ;  or  would  he  be  doterred  by  the  fenr  of  embolism, 
or  pyicmia,  or  both  ?  Or  is  the  coagulum  formed  on  the  proxi- 
mal side  of  a  ligature,  whicli  has  been  thrown  around  tlie  base 
of  a  vascular  tumor,  any  more  shut  off  from  the  general  circu- 
lation than  one  which  is  caused  by  the  injection  of  an  irritating 
fluid  into  the  tumor?  Whatever  the  answer  may  be,  American 
quacks  will  go  on  curing  their  patients  by  injections,  and  !he 
treatment  will  be  accepted  or  rejected  by  the  general  practi- 
tioner according  to  its  results,  and  not  according  to  any  precon- 
ceived theoretical  objections. 

There  is  one  tliing  that  ha?  always  struck  us  with  surprisa 
in  reading  Allingh-nn's  report  of  his  own  oprration.  and  that  is 
how  much  better  results  he  gets  from  it  than  other  men  do. 
Of  course,  tbis  is  but  natural,  and  the  remark  has  absolutely  no 
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liidilen  meaning,  an'l  coiitains  no  inti'icndo.  But  it  is  a  well- 
known  fact  that,  in  Anieric.i  at  least,  Alliiigliara's  opiTation  is 
not  the  Imi'mlesft,  simple  thin;;  his  own  figures  show.  He  has 
operated  1,GOO  times  without  a  siii?:le  fatal  result.  No  such 
percentage  obtains  hero.  But,  excluding  a  fatal  result,  the 
operation  is  attended  by  pain,  hasniorrhagc,  sometimes  by  grave 
symptoms  of  constitutional  disturbance,  and  not  unfrequently 
by  subsecpient  contraction  of  the  bowel  to  a  point  which  de- 
mands Ireatmflnt  by  dilatation.  The  young  practitioner  is  apt 
to  imagine  that  this  particular  operation  is  considerably  more 
trifling  as  far  as  uni)lea^ant  consequences  go  than  opening  a 
boil,  and  invariably  a^^sures  his  patient,  on  the  authoriiy  of  the 
author,  that  there  will  lie  no  danger,  and  only  trifling  pain.  The 
older  surgeon  doas  not  undertake  it  withoLit  considenibie  doubt 
in  his  own  mind  as  to  the  amount  of  trouble  lie  and  liis  patient 
are  to  have  before  the  wounds  are  healed. 

Under  the  head  of  Procidfntia  Recti  (p.  88)  we  find  the  fol- 
lowing: •'  I  have  had,  in  my  own  practice,  many  cases  of  proci 
deniia  in  which  there  wa-<  a  hernial  sao  in  the  protrusion,  and 
in  all  it  was  situated  anteriorly,  as,  from  the  anatomy  of  the 
part,  of  coursf,  it  must  be."  Oil  this  .luhjeot  also  we  can  not 
but  wish  the  author  had  been  more  explicit,  for  the  subject  of 
rectal  hernia  is  an  important  one,  the  cases  are  rare,  and  any 
one  who  has  seen  many  of  them  owes  more  to  the  profession 
than  we  get  from  this  book.  However,  we  will  only  ask  why, 
from  the  anatomy  of  the  parts,  the  hei'nia  must,  of  course,  be 
in  the  anterior  portion  of  the  prohipse,  when  some  very  reliable 
observers  have  reported  cases  in  which,  in  spite  of  the  anatomy, 
it  was  in  the  poiteriorf 

On  page  90,  fourth  prescription,  there  is  a  printer's  error 
wliioh  would  trouble  an  Aiiieri;-an  practitioner  who  wished  to 
use  the  formula.  The  word  "(Wright's)"  applies  to  the  licj. 
carbonis  detergens,  an  English  secret  preparation  of  coal  tar, 
and  not  to  the  glycerin,  as  written. 

We  have  said  enough  to  indicate  what  wo  believe  to  be  the 
just  and  fair  criticism  of  this  well-knuvvn  huok.  It  is  one  which 
derives  its  great  value  from  the  authority  of  the  writer  more 
than  from  the  amount  of  work  he  has  expended  upon  the  book 
itself.  What  ho  says  mu>t  have  weight  bocan^^o  he  says  it,  but 
how  much  more  he  might  have  snid  !  how  inucli  more  might 
have  been  culled  by  other  hands  from  the  same  bountiful  supply 
of  opportunity!  As  it  is,  we  have  the  >nnie  Allingham  (in  the 
fourth  edition  much  the  same  as  in  the  other-)— pra; tied,  s;ife, 
full  of  valuable  experience  and  suggestion^,  but  unsatisfactnry 
in  its  inc'implett-ness,  and  in  the  noticeable  omission  of  almost 
all  that  is  not  a  record  of  the  simplest  every  day  practice  of  one 
who  has  devoted  himself  to  the  treatment  i^f  these  cases.  The 
late  Dr.  Van  Buren  had  not,  perhaps,  as  large  an  expericn.-e  as 
Allingham,  but  his  book  on  tlie  same  subject  shows  far  more 
thought,  s.'holarship,  and  work,  and  is,  for  this  reason,  a  better 
one. 

The  Internttional  Eiicydopmdia  of  Surger>\  A  Si/stematk 
Treatise  on  the  Theory  and  Praet ice  of  Surgery.  By  auth.'rs 
of  various  nations.  Edited  by  Joiix  Asnuunsx,  Jr.,  M.  D., 
Professor  of  Clinii'al  Surgery  in  the  University  of  Penns\l- 
vania.  Illustrated  by  chronio-lithographs  and  woodcuts.  In 
six  volumes.  Vol.  II.  New  York:  William  Wood  &  Co., 
18S2.     Pp.  xl-7d4. 

In  the  second  volume  of  this  important  work  the  following 
subjects  are  treated  by  the  following  authors:  Contusions,  liy 
Dr.  Hunter  MiCTiiire;  WNiunds,  by  Mr.  Bryant;  The  .\rtiscpiic 
Method  of  Treating  Wounds,  by  Mr,  Chevne;  I'o'soued  Wounds, 
by  Dr.  Packard;  Saber  and  Bayonet  Wounds,  Arrow  Wounds, 
by  Dr.  J.  U.  Bill;  Gunshot  Wonnds,  by  Dr.  L'.  S.  Conner;  The 
Effects  of  Heat,  by  Dr.  T.  G.  Morton ;  The  Effects  of  Cold,  by 


Dr.  J.  A.  Gr.TUt;  Abscesses,  by  Mr.  Howard  Marsh;  Ulcers,  by 
the  late  Dr.  Hodgen;  Gangrene  and  Gangrenous  Disease-,  by 
Dr.  E.  M.  Moore;  Gonorrlinea.  by  Dr.  J.  W.  Whiie;  The  .Simple 
Venereal  Ulcer  or  Chancroid,  by  Dr.  F.  R.  Sturgis ;  Syphilis, 
by  Dr.  Van  H.ulingen  ;  Bubon  d'EinblSe,  Venereal  Warts  or 
Vegetations,  Pseudo- Venereal  Affections,  Venereal  Di.sc.ises  in 
the  Lower  Animals,  by  Dr.  II.  R.  Wharton:  Surgical  Disecses 
of  the  Skin  and  its  Appemhiges,  liy  Dr.  J.  C.  White:  Diseases 
cf  the  Cellular  Tis.sue,  by  Dr.  J.  W.  Howe ;  and  Injuries  and  Dis- 
eases of  the  Bursfe,  by  Dr.  C.  B.  Nancrede.  It  will  be  noticed 
that  of  the  eighteen  writers  all  but  three — Bryant,  Cheyne,  and 
Mar-^h — ai-e  Americans. 

The  chapter  on  contusions  is  short,  bat 'practical  and  valua- 
ble, especially  the  part  which  relates  to  the  treatment  of  ex- 
travasations of  blood,  the  puncturing  of  eccliymoscs,  etc.  The 
chapter  on  wounds  covers  most  of  the  important  points  con- 
nected with  them,  such  as  their  classificatiin,  the  process  of  re- 
pair, and  their  treatment.  Special  atts-ntion  is  given  to  treat- 
ment by  water-dressings  both  with  and  without  antiseptics  in 
solution,  and  to  the  open  method  of  treatment.  The  qut-stion  of 
antiseptic  treatment  proper  is  considered  by  Mr.  Cheyne  in  the 
third  chapter,  who  goes  over  both  the  practical  details  of  the 
treatment  and  the  theory  upon  which  it  is  l)ased.  Tlje  article 
on  poisoned  wounds  contains  much  more  information  or.  the 
suhje-t  than  is  often  to  be  found  in  any  one  place.  It  deals 
with  dissecting  wounds  first,  and  with  analogous  diseases,  such 
as  animal  typhus  and  wool-sorter's  disease,  and  after  this  with 
the  bites  of  the  various  poisonous  insects  and  the  snakes,  dealing 
wit'>;  each  in  a  few  words,  but  giving  much  valuable  information. 

The  next  h.mdred  pages  are  devoted  to  saber  and  bayonet 
wounds,  arrow  and  gunshot  wounds.  The  two  former  varie- 
ties are  disposed  of  in  few  words,  the  one  being  simply  an  in- 
cised wound,  and  the  other  very  rare,  for  the  reason  that  the 
bayonet  is  seldom  in  actual  use  by  the  soldier.  The  chapter  on 
arrow  vvounds  is  very  complete  .and  full  i-f  interest,  the  material 
for  it  being  drawn  from  the  frequent  iliflSculties  which  our  Gov- 
ernment has  with  the  Indians.  The  g.inshot  wiuinds  are  tirst 
considered  in  a  general  way,  and  then  the  wounds  of  each  par- 
ticular part  of  the  body  are  individually  described  «iih  tlie 
proper  means  of  treatment,  the  chapter  as  a  wlmlc  being  a 
very  complete  resume  of  what  is  known  and  generally  accepted 
as  to  this  brunch  of  military  surgery.  The  chipter  on  the  ef- 
fects of  heat  includes  burns  and  s  'aids,  sunburns,  bi-rns  from 
caustics,  and  lightning  strokes,  with  the  treatment  of  each  and 
of  the  resulting  deformity.  The  effects  of  cold  are  arranged 
under  the  two  heads  of  chilblain  or  pernio,  and  frost-bite,  the 
latter  including  the  si'Vi-re  cases  where  large  portion-  of  tl.o 
boJy  are  Irozen.  The  question  of  abscesses  is  con>idered  by 
Mr.  Marsh  as  far  as  p(-8sible  independently  of  the  question  of 
iutiamm.ation,  which  purely  artificial  division  of  the  subject  has 
rendered  his  task  a  difficult  <inc.  lie  considers,  however,  at 
first,  the  characters  and  properties  of  pus.  and  then  the  practi- 
cal points  in  counecticn  with  abscesses,  their  diNisions,  symp- 
loms,  complications,  and  treaimect,  the  chapter  being  rather 
practical  than  pathological.  Alter  this  come  the  chapters  on 
ulcers  and  on  gangrene,  the  latter  by  Dr.  Moore,  of  Rochester, 
being  one  of  the  best  in  the  book,  and  iniludiug  carbuncle, 
notna,  and  boil. 

The  following  chapter.s,  covering  nearly  three  Iiundred  pages, 
are  devoted  to  venereal  di.^ease.a.  Gonoirboea,  with  .all  iis  com- 
plications, in  the  male  and  female,  is  first  thorouulilr  considered 
by  Dr.  White,  then  the  chancroid  by  Dr.  Stnryis,  and  finally 
syphilis  by  Dr.  Van  Ilarlingen,  the  whole  making  a  complete 
work  on  this  subjec.  Finally,  wc  have  chapters  on  the  >kin, 
the  cellular  tissue,  and  t!io  bursa;,  the  latter  endii))r  the  present 
volume. 
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As  a  whole,  the  work  fulfills  the  promise  given  by  the  vol- 
ume which  preceded  it,  and  is  one  of  practical  value,  apparently 
designed  as  a  book  of  reference  for  the  practitioner.  This  pur- 
pose it  answers  admirably,  for  the  most  valuable  part  of  the 
book  is  the  practical  part — the  hints  as  to  diagnosis  and  the  sug- 
gestions as  to  treatment.  The  reader  is  at  once  led  to  a  com- 
parison of  its  merits  with  the  similar  work  by  Holmes,  and  the 
comparison  is  not  to  the  detriment  of  the  one  under  considera- 
tion. 

Nerve-  Vibration  and  Excitation  as  Agents  in  the  Treatment  of 

Functional  Disorder  and  Organic  Disease.     By  J.  Mortimer 

Geanviue,  M.  D.    London :  J.  &  A.  Churchill,  1883.     Pp. 

128. 

The  theory  that  general  and  special  sensibility  are  the  results 
of  vibrations  of  the  ultimate  particles  of  the  nerves,  and  that 
nerve-force  of  all  kinds  has  a  like  origin,  are  theories  that  were 
first  propounded  by  Sir  Isaac  Newton,  and  subsequently  greatly 
elaborated  by  David  Hartley.     As  the  latter  says :  * 

"  These  vibrations  are  motions  backward  and  forward  of  the 
small  particles;  of  the  same  kind  with  the  oscillations  of  pendu- 
lums and  the  tremblings  of  the  particles  of  sounding  bodies. 
They  must  be  conceived  to  be  exceedingly  short  and  small,  so 
as  not  to  have  the  least  efficacy  to  disturb  or  move  the  whole 
bodies  of  the  nerves  or  brain.  For  that  the  nerves  themselves 
should  vibrate  like  musical  strings  is  highly  absurd  ;  nor  was  it 
ever  asserted  by  Sir  Isaac  Newton,  or  any  of  those  who  have 
embraced  his  notion  of  the  performance  of  sensation  and  motion 
by  means  of  vibrations.^' 

We  do  not,  however,  find  anywhere  in  Dr.  Granville's  book 
any  acknowledgment  of  his  indebtedness  to  Hartley;  on  the 
contrary,  we  are  led  to  the  idea  that  the  whole  theory  of  the 
physiological  and  therapeutical  actions  of  vibrations  is  one 
which,  till  Dr.  Granville's  views  were  published,  had  not  en- 
tered into  the  mind  of  man.  To  be  sure,  we  are  treated  to  an 
elaborate  refutation  of  the  claims  of  M.  Boudet,  of  Paris,  who 
seems,  somehow,  to  have  made  the  first  publication  of  the  value 
of  vibration  as  a  therapeutical  measure,  although  Dr.  Granville 
had  before  him  made  use  of  the  principle  in  his  practice.  But 
surely  Dr.  Granville  should  have  said  something  about  Hartley 
before  demolishing  M.  Boudet.     Thus,  he  says: 

"I  do  not  affirm  that  nervous  force  is  the  product  of  nerve- 
vibration,  but  science  certainly  justifies  the  belief  that  nerve- 
action  or  activity  consists  in,  or  is  accompanied  by,  vibrations  of 
the  essential  elements  of  nervous  tissue  in  the  body  or  frame — 
90  to  say — foi-med  by  the  complementary  parts  of  its  structure. 

"  Cells  vibrate  as  bodies  in  the  intercellular  stroma  of  the 
gray  matter,  and  fibers  vibrate  as  delicately  poised  rods  or 
strong  cords  within  the  partite  cylinders  formed  by  internal  pro- 
longations of  the  neurilemma  or  nerve-sheath." 

This  is  Hartley's  doctrine,  pure  and  simple. 

The  applicatioa  of  the  theory  to  therapeutics  is  fairly  Dr. 
Granville's  idea.  If  certain  diseases  of  the  nervous  system  are 
the  result  of  a  series  of  morbid  vibrations,  it  is  reasonable  to 
suppose  that  they  may  be  cured  by  setting  up  a  new  series  of 
vibrations  not  morbid ;  and  this  is  done  by  percussion,  more  or 
less  frequently  repeated,  as  the  circumstances  seem  to  require. 
For  effecting  the  object  in  view,  percutorsare  employed.  These 
are  instruments  worked  by  clock-work,  or  by  electricity,  by 
means  of  which  blows  are  given,  with  suitable  hammers,  over 
the  parts  which  it  is  thought  necessary  to  subject  to  treatment. 
If,  for  instance,  the  case  be  one  of  neuralgia,  percussion  is 
made  over  the  seat  of  the  pain  as  nearly  as  possible  to  the 
nerve — rapidly  if  the  pain  be  dull  and  aching,  slowly  if  it  be 

*  "  Observations  on  Man,"  etc.,  London,  1791,  p.  4. 


acute  and  lancinating.  For  the  details,  reference  must  be  made 
to  Dr.  GranviUe's  book.  We  may  state,  however,  that  in  some 
cases  in  which  we  have  used  the  principle  in  question  it  has 
appeared  to  do  good,  and  that  it  is  especially  useful  in  that  affec- 
tion to  which  the  term  "  spinal  irritation "  is  applied.  For 
this,  it  suffices  to  percuss  the  painful  regions  with  two  of  the 
India-rubber  rattles  used  for  the  amusement  of  infants,  for 
about  five  minutes,  night  and  morning. 


Brain  Best.     By  J.  Lkonaed  Corning,  M.  D.,  formerly  Clinical 
Assistant  to  the  Manhattan  Eye  and  Ear  Hosjjital,  etc.     New 
York:  G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons,  1883.     Pp.  103.     [Price,  $1.] 
We  fain  would  praise  and  welcome  this  brochure,  for  the  au- 
thor's zeal  and  good  faith  are  clearly  discernible  in  its  pages ; 
but,  in  spite  of  a  leaning  amiability,  we  are  quite  unable  to  see 
for  it  a  valid  raison  d''etre.     If  it  be  needful  to  insist,  with  weari- 
some reiteration,  upon  the  acceptance  of  unquestioned  physio- 
logical facts,  and  principles  which  are  almost  axiomatic  in  their 
self-evident  truthfulness,  then  the  work  is  a  warrantable  effort, 
but  not  otherwise. 

"  It  is  very  necessary  to  have  some  conception  of  the  normal 
before  proceeding  to  investigate  the  nature  of  abnormal  phe- 
nomena." Hence,  the  first  chapter  is  devoted  to  an  exposition 
of  the  physiology  of  sleep.  With  a  slight  change  in  the  side- 
dishes,  the  same  meat  is  served  again  under  the  new  name  of 
Blood  and  Brain-Force,  for  the  refection  of  the  second  chapter. 
Following  we  have  consistently  treated  the  Hygienics  of  Sleep, 
Definition  of  Insomnia,  and  Therapeutics. 

The  author  deems  it  worth  while  to  vindicate,  and  returns 
more  than  once  to  the  attack,  a  proposition  asserting  the  depend- 
ence of  mental  phenomena  upon  cerebral  blood-supply.  Is  it 
possible  to  find  any  one — deserving  of  one's  ammunition — who 
would  deny  this  dependence? 

To  say  that  these  103  pages  do  not  contain  any  serious  error 
is,  we  fear,  to  condemn  with  faint  commendation.  Much  that 
would  be  acceptable  might  be  reclaimed  from  existing  knowl- 
edge within  the  ground  covered  by  the  title  of  this  little  book. 
But  Dr.  Coming's  lucubration  will  not  receive  the  cordial  recep- 
tion of  a  profession  much  overwrought  by  a  general  caeoethes 
scribendi  until,  at  least,  it  has  been  shorn  of  its  sentiment  and 
its  platitudes,  wound  up  as  to  the  thread  of  its  verbosity,  and 
strengthened  in  the  staple  of  its  argument. 


Lectures  on  Orthopcedic  Surgery  and  Diseases  of  the  Joints.  De 
livered  at  Bellevue  Hospital  Medical  College,  during  t.  e 
winter  session  of  1874^'75.  By  Lewis  A.  Satre,  M.  D., 
Professor  of  Orthopsedic  Surgery  and  Clinical  Surgery,  etc. 
Second  edition,  revised  and  greatly  enlarged.  With  324 
Illustrations.  New  York:  D.  Appleton  &  Co.,  1883.  Pp. 
xx-569. 

Although  still  entitled  a  book  of  lectures,  the  new  edition 
of  Dr.  Sayre's  work  is  so  much  more  systematic  in  its  arrange- 
ment than  the  first  that  it  may  fairly  be  called  a  text-book. 
But,  with  all  the  evidence  it  bears  of  careful  revision,  not  only 
in  regard  to  the  rearrangeTnent  of  its  parts,  but  in  other  re- 
spects as  well,  it  still  retains  the  charm  that  marked  it  before 
— that  it  is  essentially  a  reflection  of  the  author's  personal  study 
and  achievements,  and  in  no  sense  a  mere  putting  together  of 
other  men's  work.  It  must  be  said,  nevertheless,  that  Dr.  Sayre 
is  so  frank  and  manly  in  the  matter  of  according  full  credit  to 
his  contemporaries  that  the  reader  can  not  bnt  feel  that  it  is  to  J 
him  a  pleasure,  rather  than  a  forced  concession,  to  speak  ofl 
them  in  terms  of  generous  praise. 

There  is  no  radical  change  in  the  doctrines  enunciated  or 
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the  practice  inculcated,  bnt  a  wider  range  is  covered  than  in 
the  first  edition,  and  the  rnaturer  experience  and  judgment  of 
the  author  are  drawn  upon.  Heartily  as  the  original  work  was 
welcomed,  the  present  edition  can  scarcely  fail  to  meet  with 
still  greater  favor. 

On  the  Pathology  of  Branehitiii,   Catarrhal  Pneumonia,    Tu- 
hercle,  and  Allied  Lesiona  of  the  Human  Lung.     By  D.  J. 
Hamilton,   M.  B.,  F.  R.  C.  S.  E.,  F.  R.  S.  E.,  Professor  of 
Pathological  Anatomy  (Sir  Erasmus  Wilson  Chair)  Univer- 
sity of  Aberdeen.     With  illustrations.     London:  Macmillan 
<fe  Co.,  188.3.     Pp.  xii-248.     [Price,  $2.50.] 
This  work  had  its  origin  in  a  series  of  papers  which  ap- 
peared in  the   "Practitioner"  for  the  years   1879  and   1880. 
Since  then  revisions  and  alterations  have  been  made  wherever 
modern  research  has  culled  tor  them.    The  author  has  attempted 
to  make  clear  the  subject  of  tubercle  and  phthisis,  and  the  relations 
of  both  these  to  bronchial  aftections.     He  inclines  a  little  to  the 
doctrine  of  Virchow  and  Niemoyer,  that  tubercle  may  be  devel- 
oped from  the  caseous  degeneration  of  substances  not  originally 
tuberculous.     lie  admits  that  tuberculosis  is  contagious,  but  be- 
lieves that  contagion   is  a  very  rare  cause  of  phthisis  in  the 
human  subject.    The  illustrations  are  well  printed,  and  in  many 
cases  very  striking.     The   author  bases  his  conclusions  upon 
careful  research,  and  supports  them  with  a  confidence  expres- 
sive of  strong  convictions.  ' 


Early  Aid  in   fnjuriea  and,  Arridcntx.     By  Dr.  FRiBDKlcn  Es- 

MARcH,  Professor  of  Surgery  at  the  University  of  Kiel,  etc. 

Translated  from  the  (ionnan  by  II.  R.  H.  Princess  Christian. 

Philadelphia:  Henry  C.  Lea's  Son  &  Co.,  1883.     Pp.  viii-17 

to  117,  inclusive. 

The  author  says:  "  When  I  look  back  on  my  career  as  a  sur- 
geon, I  can  with  truth  say  that  many  and  many  are  the  times  I 
have  deplored  that  so  very  few  people  know  bow  to  render  the 
first  aid  to  those  who  have  suddenly  mot  with  some  injury.  .  .  . 
How  many  there  are  every  year  who  die  a  miserable  death,  and 
who  might  have  been  saved  by  prompt  aid,  had  any  one  been 
near  who  know  how  to  give  it."  For  this  reason  a  great  sur- 
geon has  written  this  little  book,  full  of  the  simplest  things  in 
anatotny  and  surgery — a  book  which  would  serve  an  excellent 
purpose  as  a  text-book  in  every  school  and  college  in  the  land, 
and  which  contains  a  groat  deal  which  goes  to  make  ui>  the  daily 
practice  of  the  active  practitioner.  The  public  would  probably 
be  surprised  if  they  knew  how  much  of  the  daily  practice  of 
medicine  and  surgery  is  contained  in  these  117  pages. 


A  ('(impend  of  Ohntetrim.  Especially  adapted  to  the  use  ot 
Medical  Students  and  Physicians.  By  Henry  G.  Lasdis, 
A.  M.,  M.  T).,  Professor  of  Obstetrics  and  Diseases  of  Women 
in  Starling  Medical  College,  etc.  With  Illustrations.  Phila- 
delphia: P.  Blakiston.  Son  &  Co.,  188.S.  Pp.  107.  [Quiz 
Oompends,  No.  5.] 

Some  months  ago  we  had  occasion  to  notice  Dr.  Landis's  ex- 
cellent monograph  on  the  obstetric  forceps,  the  originality  and 
logical  character  of  which  led  us  to  welcome  him  as  a  new  and 
important  contributor  to  obstetrical  literature.  Wo  regret  that 
we  can  not  bestow  the  same  praise  on  this  little  book  of  (|ues- 
tions  and  answers.  We  can  only  say  that  it  is  a  good  one  of  its 
kind,  but  that  the  kind  is  exceedingly  poor. 


A  Manual  of  Avsculiation  and  PereiDision  ;  embracing  the 
Physical  Diagnosis  of  Diseases  of  the  Lungs  and  Heart,  and 
of  Thoracic  Aneurysm.  By  .Vpstin  Flint,  M.  D.,  Professor 
of  the  Principles  and   Practice  of  Medicine  and  of  Clinical 


Medicine  in  the   Bellevne   Hospital   Medical   College,  etc. 

Third  edition,  revised.     Philadelphia  :  Henry  C.  Lea's  Son  &, 

Co.,  1883.     Pp.  242. 

This  little  work  is  well  known,  and  its  popularity  is  attest«d 
by  the  rapidity  with  which  the  second  edition  has  been  ex- 
hausted. It  is  sufficient  to  say  that  the  present  edition  has  been 
revised  wherever  more  recent  investigations  have  cast  new  light 
upon  the  subject. 

'Hie  Treatment  of  Acute  Pheumatimn :  an  Analysis  of  the  Re- 
sults obtained  under  DifTerent  Systems  of  Treatment  in  St. 
(ieorge's  Hospital  during  the  years  1877  and  1878.    By  Isam- 
iiAKD.OwEN,  M.  D.,  Lecturer  on  Materia  Medica  and  Thera- 
peutics, and  late  Medical  Registrar  of  St.  George's  Hospital. 
London :  J.  &  A.  Churchill,  1883.     Pp.  28. 
The  treatment  of  rheumatism  has  received   such  elaborate 
discussion  and  investigation  at  the  hands  of  Engli.sh  physicians 
that  a  work  with   the  foregoing  title  must  be  of  interest  to  all 
practicing  physicians.     The  cases  are  carefully  analyzed  and  the 
results  tabulated. 

BOOKS   AND   PAMPHLETS  RECEIVED. 

A  Treatise  on  Therapeuti<s,  comprising  Materia  Medica  and 
Toxicology,  with  Especial  Reference  to  the  Application  of  the 
Physiological  Action  of  Drugs  to  Clinical  Medicine.  By  U.  C. 
Wood,  M.  D.,  Professor  of  Materia  Medica  and  Therapeutics, 
and  Clinical  Professor  of  Diseases  of  the  Nervous  System,  in 
the  University  of  Pennsylvania,  etc.  Fifth  edition,  revised  and 
enlarged.  Philadelphia:  .1.  B.  Lippiucott  &  Co.,  1883.  Pp. 
.\iii-17  to  740,  inclusive.     [Price,  |6.] 

\  Practical  Treatise  on  Impotence,  Sterility,  and  Allied  Dis- 
orders of  the  Male  Sexual  .Organs.  By  Samuel  W.  Gross,  A.  M., 
M.  D.,  Professor  of  the  Principles  of  Surgery  and  Clinical  Sur- 
gery in  the  .leflferson  Medical  College  of  Philadelphia,  etc. 
Second  edition,  thoroughly  revised.  With  sixteen  illustrations. 
Philadelphia:  Henry  _C.  Lea's  Son  &  Co.,  1883.  Pp.  viii-17  to 
17<>,  inclusive. 

Facts  regarding  the  Medical  Profession  and  Sanitary  Science, 
etc.     By  Carl  11.  Hor.sch.     Dover,  N.  H.,  1883.     Pp.  18. 

How  Can  We  Obtain  and  Preserve  the  Best  Eyesight  and 
Hearing?  By  Leartus  Connor,  A.  M.,  M.  D.,  Detroit.  [Reprint 
from  the  •'.Vnmiiil  Report  of  the  Michigan  State  Board  of 
Health."] 

A  Clinical  Study  of  Syphilis  of  the  Eye  and  its  Appendages. 
By  Leartus  Connor,  A.  M.,  M.  D.,  Detroit.  [Reprint  from  the 
'•  American  Journal  of  the  Medical  Sciences."] 

.Mgas  Termales.  Descripcion  MicrogrAfica  de  Algunas  Es- 
l)ocios  Presentadas  en  la  Exposieion  de  Mineria,  Agnas  Mine- 
rales,  etc.  Por  Eduardo  Moreno,  Medico-Director,  por  Oposi- 
cion,  de  Aguas  Minerales.     Madrid,  1883.     Pp.  44. 

Handbook  of  Medicil  Electricity.  By  A.  M.  Rosebnigb, 
M.  I).,  Surgeon  to  the  Toronto  Eye  and  Ear  Dispensary,  et«. 
Toronto,  1883.     Pp.  54. 


Mkdical  MiN  AS  Witnesses. — The  "British  Medical  Joumal"  re- 
niiuils  its  readei-s  that  one  of  tho  Scuttiiih  judges  some  months  ago  ex- 
pressed nn  opinion  rcparJing  medical  evidence  in  the  witness-box 
which  was  far  Irom  flattering  to  the  profc,*sioo,  or  possibly  far  from 
Just  to  it.  The  journal  in  (piestion  adds,  however,  that  a  plcaeanl  sort 
of  repaiation  has  recently  been  made  hy  the  same  judge,  Lonl  Deas 
(line  of  the  most  venerable  on  the  SiMttish  Bench),  iu  a  murder  case  re- 
cently tried  before  him  in  Gla.«gow.  He  complimented  one  of  the 
meilicil  witnesses  (Dr.  James  Wallace,  of  Greenock)  on  the  cautious 
and  intelligent  evidence  given  by  him  in  this  case,  in  which  the  trial 
was  of  two  men  for  murdering  two  gamekeepers,  ant  in  which  convic- 
tion was  scoircd  and  sentence  of  death  passed  on  both. 
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THE   RECENT   MEETING   OF   THE   AMERICAN  MEDICAL 
ASSOCIATION. 

We  lately  remarket]  that  the  meeting  at  Cleveland  woulil 
probably  be  a  large  one,  and  so  it  turned  oat  to  be.  It  is  said, 
indeed,  to  liave  been  tlie  largest  ever  held,  ivith  the  single  escep- 
tion  of  the  New  Y'ork  meeting  three  years  ago.  The  attractive- 
ness of  the  city  in  wliich  the  iiiettiiig  was  held  doubtless  ac- 
counts in  groat  iiieasuro  for  the  large  attendance.  The  chance 
that  an  ethical  discussion  would  arise  may  have  counted  for 
something  among  tlie  younger  men,  but  those  who  were  famil- 
iar with  the  methods  of  the  association  must  have  been  aware 
that  any  positive  action  affecting  the  code,  or  even  any  real  dis 
cussion  of  the  subject  in  open  session,  ooald  scarcely  fail  to  be 
postponed  to  next  year. 

Scill,  there  was  a  general  feeling  among  a  large  number  of 
the  members  of  the  profession  in  this  State  who  had  allowed 
their  names  to  be  used  as  discountenancing  any  alteration  of 
the  code  by  other  organizations  thnn  the  American  Medical 
Association,  although  many  of  them  thought  a  change  advisa- 
ble, that  the  representations  made  to  them  to  induce  them  to 
allow  of  such  use  of  their  names  warranted  the  expectation  that 
the  question  of  a  revision  of  the  code  would  be  brought  before 
the  meeting  by  the  leaders  of  tlje  old-code  party  in  New  York. 
As  we  said  on  a  former  occasion,  we  believe  they  wore  per- 
fectly justified  in  the  expectation  alluded  to,  aud  we  can  not  see 
bow  a  sense  of  having  been  cajoled  can  fail  to  be  mingled  with 
their  disappointment. 

r  It  must  have  been  somewhat  of  a  surprise  to  those  in  attend- 
ance who  favored  a  revision  of  the  code  to  find  that  the  only 
suggestion  of  such  a  course  that  came  before  the  meeting  was 
in  the  lortn  of  a  communication  from  a  society  in  St.  Louis.  To 
u?,  this  is  but  another  of  the  many  facts  pointing  to  the  exist- 
ence of  a  widespread  feeling  of  dissatisfaction  with  the  code 
as  it  stands.  Indeed,  it  seems  as  if  the  gentlemen  who  control 
tlie  American  Medical  Association  must  have  had  a  very  de- 
cided inkling  of  the  state  of  things;  otherwise  they  would 
hardly  have  thouglit  it  necessary  to  gag  the  meeting  by  refus- 
ing seats  to  all  wlio  would  not  sign  in  advance  a  pledge  to  sup- 
port the  code  as  it  is. 

Some  of  the  members  demurred  tu  this  pledge,  but  signed  it 
under  protest.  They  could  do  nothing  more;  they  had  to  sign 
or  bo  tamed  away  without  redress.  Tliis  is  one  of  the  beauti- 
ful results  of  consenting  to  be  controlled  by  an  organization 
th.-.t  has  no  existence  in  the  eyes  of  the  law,  and,  therefore,  has 
not  the  constitutional  riglit  to  be  sued.  The  simple  fact  is, 
that  the  American  Medical  Association  can  deal  as  it  pleases 
with  individuals,  and,  so  long  as  it  does  not  invade  their  rights 


as  citizens,  it  can  not  be  called  to  account.  The  wurst  feature 
of  all  is,  that  not  only  can  the  general  meeting  do  this,  but  the 
Judicial  Council  can  do  the  same,  as  it  did  in  thij  instance. 

The  length  to  which  this  violation  of  individual  rights  may 
be  carried  is  str.kingly  shown  in  the  case  of  Dr.  Goodwillie,  of 
this  city,  who,  having  signed  the  pledge  under  protest,  as  we 
understand,  and  been  registered,  was  not  allowed  to  read  the 
address  he  hud  prepared  as  chairman  of  a  section,  and  was  at 
last  virtually  kicked  out  of  the  meeting,  his  registration  being 
canceled,  and  his  annual  dues  being  returned  to  him.  We  .are 
not  told  that  Dr.  Goodwillie  had  committed  any  overt  act  that 
met  tlie  disapproval  of  the  meeting,  or  even  that  of  the  Judicial 
Council.  The  only  inference  we  can  draw  from  the  afi"air  is, 
that  tlie  association  is  determined  that  none  of  its  members 
shall  dare  to  think  any  of  its  doings  unwise,  or,  at  all  events, 
shall  not  venture  to  give  expression  to  such  a  thought. 

We  have  no  fault  to  find  with  the  members  of  the  Judicial 
Council  as  men.  For  most  of  them  we  have  the  greatest  re- 
spect. We  are  quite  willing  to  believe  that  they  are  guided  by 
what  they  take  to  be  considerations  looking  to  the  welfare  of  the 
profession ;  wliether  or  not  they  are  mistaken,  time  will  show. 
The  history  of  the  world  bristles  with  iniquities  perpetrated 
ad  wajoram  dei  gloriam.  Power  should  always  be  coupled 
with  responsibility.  "  We  take  the  resiionsibility,"  said  Dr. 
Davis,  speaking  in  behalf  of  the  Judicial  Council  in  the  matter 
of  the  pledge  extorted  from  every  participant  in  the  meeting; 
yet  all  who  heard  his  voice^niust  have  known  that  the  words 
were  but  empty  sound.  A  man  responsible  to  himself  is  not 
responsible  at  all;  and  the  same  is  true  of  organizations.  It 
may,  indeed,  be  possible  for  the  association  at  large  to  call  the 
Judicial  Council  to  account,  but  even  that  involves  but  a  shift- 
ing of  the  semblance  of  responsibility,  for  who  shall  arraign  the 
association  itself?  Is  it  to  be  wondered  at  that  the  Medical 
Society  of  the  State  of  New  Y'ork,  having  drawn  its  head  out 
of  the  grasp  of  this  oligarchy,  declines  to  sue  for  that  peace 
which  is  exemplified  by  the  lion  and  the  lamb  lying  down  to- 
gether— the  lamb  inside  the  lion?  New  Y'ork  desires  peace, 
but  for  the  "peace  at  any  price"  policy  she  has  no  stomach. 


THE   QUESTION   OF  A   STATE  EXAMINING  BOARD. 

Thebe  is  little  if  any  diversity  of  feeling  among  the  progres- 
sive and  thinking  portion  of  the  professicn,  whether  in  this 
State  or  el~ewhere  through  the  country,  on  the  broad  question 
of  the  desirability  of  a  change  in  our  methods  of  granting  li- 
censes to  practice.  But  how  best  to  effect  that  change  is  a 
problem.  If  we  had  to  take  into  account  only  our  leading  col- 
leges, there  would  be  no  ground  for  the  sentiment  to  which  we 
refer,  for  every  one  in  a  position  to  judge  of  the  matter  knows 
that  those  institutions  have  constantly  been  raising  their  staiid- 
ards,  especially  within  the  last  twenty  years.  It  is  a  subject  of 
general  congratulation,  and  one  in  regard  to  which  the  colleges 
may  well  be  proud,  that,  unaided  and  unrestricted  by  the  State 
or  by  any  corporate  authority  beyond  their  own,  they  have  ex- 
tended their  courses,  increased  the  amount  of  actual  work  re- 
quired of  students,  and  in  every  way  made  their  diplomaB 
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]inrder  and  harder  to  obtain.  All  this  tliey  have  done,  as  we 
have  before  pointed  <iut.  in  obedience  to  business  principles, 
find  we  have  not  ihe  slightest  doubt  that  they  will  continue  in 
the  same  onurse  in  the  future  if  left  to  themselves.  They  are 
as  f:ir  above  the  nece-aity  of  competing  with  the  inferior  col- 
leges as  a  great  bankiug  house  is  above  feeling  the  rivalry  of  a 
pawnbroker's  shop. 

Unfortunately,  however,  the  profession  at  largo  and  the 
comraanity  are  n<it  so  indi^pendent.  Any  so-called  college,  no 
matter  how  absurd  its  pretensions  may  bo  as  an  institution  ol 
learning,  m;iy  Bpe\v  forth  its  "gmduates"  without  let  <ir  hin 
drance,  provided  only  it  has  succeeded  in  getting  iin  act  of  incor- 
poration, and  it  must  be  poor  indeed  in  devices  not  to  have 
been  able  to  accomplish  that  much.  He  whom  it  invests  with  its 
degree,  whether  on  account  of  a  certain  grade  of  proficiency  in 
medical  study,  by  reason  of  favoiilism,  or,  to  use  no  harsher 
term,  as  an  expression  of  its  jrood  nature,  is  equal  before  the 
law  with  him  who  has  toiled  hmg  and  hard  to  achieve  a  statu > 
that  is  legally  not  a  w  iiit  better.  The  two  are  on  the  same 
fooling  before  the  community  at  the  start,  and  the  community 
is  .slow  to  make  subsequent  distinctions  in  such  matters.  Not 
only  is  a  mater'ial  injury  thus  wrouglit  to  the  painstaking  mem- 
bers of  the  profession,  and  indirectly  to  the  public,  but  the  es- 
teem in  which  medicine  is  held  suffers  likewise.  People  do  nut 
judge  doctors  as  a  class  by  the  briglitest  of  their  number,  but 
by  the  average  qualities  they  seem  to  show.  Let  any  one  of 
the  "vast  herd  of  scamps  and  incompetents  that  are  decked  with 
the  degree  of  doctor  in  medicine  incur  reprobation,  and  dis- 
credit results  to  the  profession  as  a  whole. 

It  is  not  for  the  sake  of  the  great  colleges,  therefore,  that  a 
change  is  desirable,  although  a  commendable  change  could 
scarcely  prove  to  their  disadvantage,  and  might  be  of  profit  to 
them.  It  is  the  demand  of  the  decent  part  of  the  profession 
that  they  shall  not  for  ever  be  classed  in  the  same  category  with 
pretenders ;  and  to  aequiescenco  in  this  demand,  and  even  to 
its  advocacy,  must  the  general  pr.blic  come  in  the  end,  includ- 
ing, let  us  hope,  the  men  who  make  laws.  As  we  said  at  the 
outset,  however,  the  i>recise  form  in  which  that  demand  can 
best  be  enforced  is  not  easy  to  determine.  On  a  subsequent  oc- 
casion we  shall  mention  some  of  the  considerations  which  we 
think  should  have  a  bearing  upon  the  settlement  of  the  question. 


IXADEQUATE  ME.VSUUES  AGAINST  INFECIIDUS  DISE.^SES. 

The  "Cincinnati  lyancet  and  Clinic,''  commenting  upon  the 
course  pursued  by  the  sanitary  officials  of  Cincinnati  in  the 
matter  of  a  music-school  in  which,  as  we  lately  informed  onr 
readers,  one  of  the  pupils  had  f:dlen  a  victim  to  small-pox,  says: 
"The  health  ofBcer  quarantined  the  house  after  the  damage  had 
been  dune.  This  simply  serves  to  frighten  the  nervous,  and  to 
cause  the  people  to  depend  on  the  quarantine  for  protection 
against  the  disease.  Our  health  officer  ought  to  know  that 
small  pos  can't  be  quarantined.  That  never  has  sufficed  to 
check  the  spread  of  the  disease,  and  it  never  will  suffice.  Vac- 
cination is  the  only  protection  against  small-pox.  The  sooner 
that  Icssun  is  taught  the  people  and  the  profession,  the  sooner 


will  the  scourge  cease.  All  other  methods  of  controlling  it 
only  divert  the  minds  of  the  people  from  the  right  way." 

Our  contemporary's  forcible  expressions  are  abundantly  jus- 
tified, and  such  injunctions,  coming  from  authoritative  sources, 
are  needed  not  only  in  Cincinnati,  but  in  every  community. 
Were  it  the  people  alone  that  required  to  be  set  right  in  the 
matter,  the  task  would  be  comparatively  easy.  As  it  is,  their 
mis'akeo  notions  are  bolstered  up  every  now  and  then  by  im- 
plications that  this  or  that  outbreak  of  small-pox  is  caase<l,  or, 
intensified,  or  spread  by  filth.  We  would  be  the  last  to  hamper 
sanitary  boards  in  their  endeavor-;  to  impress  upon  the  public 
the  necessity  of  cleanliness  as  a  measure  in  the  highi  st  degree 
conducive  to  public  health,  but  we  can  not  admit  that  good  is 
likely  to  result  in  the  long  run  from  official  utterances  that  im- 
|)Iy,  even  if  they  do  not  assert,  such  a  connertion  between  mere 
filth  and  the  prevalence  of  the  disease  in  question.  It  is  legiti- 
tnate,  of  course,  to  regard  refuse  of  all  sorts  as  includin;:  many 
possible  vehicles  of  the  contaglum,  but  the  deductions  drawn 
by  the  community  fiom  such  statements  as  we  allude  to  do 
not  stop  at  that;  to  a  very  great  extent  the  public  have  im- 
bibed the  notion  that  filtli  is /)cr  se  capable  of  generating  tbo 
disease. 

Another  erroneous  notion — one,  too,  that  we  fear  boards  of 
health  are  to  a  certain  degree  answerable  for,  from  their  ten- 
dency to  underrate  the  magnitude  of  outbreaks  of  contngioos 
disease,  and  to  push  a  laudable  purpose  of  encouraging  those 
who  look  to  them  for  advice  to  the  length  of  intimating  that 
timidity  is  uncalled  for — is,  that  it  is  chiefly  those  who  are  over- 
come with  fear  that  contract  pestilential  diseases.  No  donbt 
the  depression  of  the  system  that  results  from  morbid  appre- 
hension adds  to  the  gravity  of  the  .'ittack  in  individual  instances, 
but  the  absurdity  of  accounting  dread  as  actually  jin  exciting 
cause  of  the  outbreak  would  he  obvious  to  any  one  were  he  re- 
minded of  the  simple  fait  that  infants,  to  whom  fear  from  such 
a  cause  is  unknown,  suffer  to  the  full  extent  from  small-pox  and 
other  like  diseases. 

THE  OFFICERS  OF  TOE  AMERICAN  MEDICAL  ASSOaATION. 

The  association  has  usually  been  fortunate  in  its  presidents, 
and  this  year  has  proved  no  exception  to  the  rule.  Though  past 
eighty  years  of  age,  the  outgoing  president.  Dr.  Atlee,  evidently 
took  a  great  deal  of  pains  to  so  shape  his  introductory  address 
that  it  should  indeed  .strike  his  hearers  as  the  words  of  "an 
oldest  brother,'  as  he  expresstd  it.  1  he  mere  presence  of  saeh 
a  man,  whether  in  the  chair  or  among  the  benches,  is  always  a 
source  of  streng:h  to  a  di-liberative  assembly,  and  we  may  well 
conceive  that  Dr.  Atlee's  occupancy  of  the  chair  was  a  matter 
of  congratulation  to  the  meeting. 

In  its  newly  elected  president,  also,  the  association  has  done 
itself  an  honor.  Dr.  Flint's  position  has  been  such  for  years 
that  no  distinction  in  the  power  of  the  profc'^sion  to  confer 
upon  him  ould  heighten  it.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  meeliog 
over  which  he  will  bo  called  to  preside  at  Washington  next  year 
will  be  of  such  a  character  as  to  repay  him  for  tfe  pains  he 
will  undoubtedly  take  to  make  it  worthy  of  the  prolessiua. 
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We  should  be  glad  to  be  able  to  speak  in  like  terras  of  the 
officials  of  the  association  as  a  whole,  but  the  utmost'strain  of 
optimism  can  scarcely  look  upon  them  as  other.than  mediocre, 
with  a  few  exceptions.  The  chairmen  of  the  sections  ought  to 
be  men  of  unquestioned  eminence  in  the  several  branches  to 
which  the  sections  are  devoted.  With  regard  to  most  of  them, 
however,  such  is  not  the  case.  It  seems  important,  too,  that 
those  who  are  deputed  to  represent  the  association  abroad 
should  be  men  whose  passports  are  to  be  found  in  the  forai  of  a 
world-wide  repute.  In  point  of  fact,  almost  any  member  who 
was  able  to  say  at  the  recent  meeting  that  he  intended  to  go  to 
Europe  during  the  summer  found  no  difficulty  in  getting  him- 
self appointed  a  delegate. 

THE  JOURNAL  OF  THE  AMERICAN   MEDICAL  ASSOCIATION. 

The  association  is  now  fully  committed  to  the  experiment  of 
publishing  a  weekly  journal,  and  it  is  announced  that  the  ap- 
pearance of  the  first  number  may  be  looked  for  early  in  July. 
It  is  to  be  edited  by  Dr.  N.  8.  Davis,  of  Chicago,  and  published 
in  that  city.  Dr.  Davis  is  not  new  to  the  work,  and  he  knows, 
therefore,  what  an  undertaking  he  has  consented  to  assume. 
There  is  everything  to  indicate  that  he  does  it  for  the  good  of 
the  enterprise,  and  not  because  it  could  in  any  way  conduce  to 
his  personal  advantage.  We  wish  him  all  manner  of  success 
with  the  journal,  and  we  look  forward  to  its  appearance  with 
pleasant  anticipations. 

THE  POWER  OF  HEALTH  BOARDS  TO  ABATE  NUISANCES. 

The  powers  possessed  by  boards  of  health  in  cities  to  pre- 
vent the  continuance  of  nuisances  is  a  matter  of  public  im- 
portance, aad  the  courts  have  in  general  been  careful  to  protect 
them  in  the  exercise  of  their  duties.  In  a  case  that  lately  came 
up  in  Buffalo,  an  injunction  obtained  by  the  owner  of  cattle 
against  tlie  Board  of  Health,  which  had  directed  their  removal 
as  a  "sanitary  necessity,"  was  dissolved  upon  appeal,  and  the 
board's  action  was  approved.  The  principle  involved  was  some- 
what as  in  a  recent  English  case,  where  a  property  owner  ob- 
tained an  injunction  against  the  use  of  neighboring  premises 
for  a  small-pox  hospital.  In  this  case,  as  we  have  already  in- 
formed our  readers,  the  suit  was  dismissed  on  technical  grounds, 
but  the  judge  intimated  very  strongly  that,  had  the  papers  been 
regular,  the  injunction  would  have  been  continued  on  the  ground 
of  danger  to  the  public  health. 


THE  BILL  TO  RESUSCITATE  THE  UNITED  STATES  MEDICAL 
COLLEGE. 

Governor  Cleveland  has  declined  to  sign  the  bill  legaliz- 
ing the  organization  and  the  acts  of  the  United  States  Medical 
College,  as  well  as  the  degrees  conferred  by  it,  to  which  frequent 
reference  has  been  made  in  these  columns,  and  it  therefore  fails 
of  becoming  a  law.  This  action  of  the  Governor  was  expected, 
as  the  bill  would,  had  it  become  a  law,  have  been  a  palpable 
interference  with  the  decisions  of  the  courts,  and  it  was,  more- 
over, so  broad  in  its  provisions  as  to  cover  doings  of  the  college 
not  now  known,  but  which  might  hereafter  be  shown  to  be  in- 
jurious to  the  public  welfare.  The  question  as  to  the  vaHdity 
of  the  organization  of  the  college  will  now  be  thoroughly  ex- 
amined by  the  courts.  The  last  phase  of  the  litigation  has  been 
the  appeal  to  the  General  Term  of  the  Supreme  Court,  from  the 


decision  of  the  trial  court,  which  was  adverse  to  the  college. 
Argument  was  beard  on  the  appeal  a  short  time  since,  but  a  de- 
cision has  not  yet  been  rendered  by  the  General  Term. 


MISTAKES  IN  FILLING  PRESCRIPTIONS. 

The  newspapers  contain  frequent  accounts  of  mistakes  made 
by  apothecaries  in  preparing  medicines  prescribed,  some  of 
which  turn  out  to  be  very  serious. 

In  a  recent  case  tried  in  the  Marine  Court  of  this  city  a  ver- 
dict of  $100  was  rendered  against  an  apothecary  on  Second 
Avenue  for  negligence  of  this  kind.  The  plaintiff  testified  that 
a  single  dose  of  the  medicine  as  prepared  made  her  so  ill  as  to 
confine  lier  to  her  bed  for  a  month.  The  defendant  admitted  a 
mistake  in  the  preparation,  but  contended  that  the  compound 
ought  not  to  have  produced  the  ill  effects  complained  of.  The 
jury  regarded  the  mistake  as  a  serious  one,  and  gave  a  verdict 
for  the  woman. 
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Wednesday,  June  6th — Second  Day. 

( Concluded  from  page  BJ/S.) 

The  Commttee  on  Nominations.* — The  session  having 
been  opened  with  a  prayer  by  the  Rev.  Charles  S.  Pomeroy, 
D.  D.,  the  secretary  announced  the  names  of  the  Nominating 
Committee  as  follows :  Drs.  W.  O.  Baldwin,  Alabama ;  D.  A. 
Linthicnm,  Arkansas;  W.  F.  McNutt,  California;  T.  M.  Hills, 
Connecticut;  H.  K.  Steele,  Colorado;  W.  Marshall,  Delaware; 
D.  C.  Patterson,  District  of  Columbia ;  Eugene  Foster,  Georgia; 

C.  F.  Parker,  Illinois  ;  H.  J  Wood,  Indiana  ;  W.  S.  Robertson, 
Iowa;  L.  S.  McMurtry,  Kentucky;  W.  L.  Schenck,  Kansas; 
J.  W.  Dupree,  Louisiana;  0.  A.  Savory,  Massachusetts ;  Julian 
J.  Chisolm,  Maryland;  B.  H.  Miller,  Minnesota;  F.  K.  Owen, 
Michigan;  E.  H.  Gregory,  Missouri;  A.  J.  Fuller,  Maine;  V. 
H.  Coffman,  Nebraska;  E.  Grissom,  North  Carolina;  B.  A. 
AVatson,  New  Jersey ;  H.  D.  Didama,  New  York ;  W.  M.  Beach, 
Ohio ;  S.  D.  Gross,  Pennsylvania ;  A.  Ballon,  Rhode  Island ;  R. 
A.  Kinlock,  South  Carolina ;  D.  J.  Roberts,  Tennessee ;  H.  C. 
(ihent,  Texas;  Alexander  Harris,  Virginia;  J.  M.  Lasell,  W'est 
Virginia ;  S.  C.  Johnson,  Wisconsin ;  T.  W.  Miller,  United 
States  Marine-Hospital  Service ;  Joseph  R.  Smith,  United 
States  Army  ;  A.  L.  Gihon,  United  States  Navy ;  W.  A.  Tip- 
ton, New  Mexico ;  A.  B.  Van  Nelson,  Dakota  Territory. 

A  New  By-Law. — Dr.  Foster  Pratt,  of  Michigan,  moved 
to  take  from  the  table  a  proposition,  made  at  St.  Paul  last  year, 
to  amend  the  by-laws  of  the  association.  The  motion  was  car- 
ried. Dr.  Pratt  then  moved  the  adoption  of  the  following 
amendment : 

"  That  section  13  of  the  by-laws  be  and  it  is^hereby  amended 
so  as  to  read  as  follows  :  That  none  but  members  present  shall 
be  elected  president,  vice-presidents,  secretary,  or  treasurer 
of  the  association,  or  chairmen  or  secretaries  of  sections." 
Carried. 

The  new  by-law  leaves  to  the  Nominating  Committee  dis- 
cretionary power  with  regard  to  the  minor  officers. 

The  Army  Medical  Mi'seum  and   Library. — Dr.   Samuel 

D.  Gross  presented  a  paper,  signed  by  himself,  Austin  Flint, 
Sr.,  and  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes,  praying  Congress  to  make  an 
appropriation  for  the  National  Public  Museum  and  Medical  Li- 


*  A  partial  list  of  the  members  of  the  committee  was  published  in 
our  report  of  the  first  day's  proceedings. 
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brary,  now  located  at  Washington,  in  order  to  preserve  the  valu- 
able collection  from  danger  by  tire.  This  communication  was 
referred  to  the  publication  committee. 

Dr.  II.  A.  JouNBON,  of  Washington,  presented  the  following 
resolutions : 

Whereax,  There  has  been  formed  in  Washington,  under  the 
direction  of  the  medical  department  of  the  army,  a  museum  of 
unrivaled  completeness  and  excellence,  illustrating  military 
medicine  and  surgery,  and  a  medical  library  which  is  believed 
to  be  the  largest  and  most  valuable  in  the  world  ;  and 

Wherefui^  It  is  believed  to  be  of  the  highest  importance  for 
the  promotion  of  medical  science,  literature,  and  education  in 
this  country,  that  these  collections  should  be  preserved  and  made 
and  kept  as  complete  as  possible  ;  and 

Whereas,  It  is  believed  that  this  can  be  best  done  by  keeping 
them  together  under  the  ruauagement  which  has  already  pro- 
duced »u(di  excellent  results,  and  by  its  [publications  has  made 
them  available  for  use  throughout  the  country.     Therefore, 

Resolved,  I.  That  the  American  Medical  Association  respect- 
fully urges  upon  Congress  the  importance  of  at  once  providing 
a  commodious  fire-proot  building  to  contain  the  Army  Medical 
Museum  and  Library. 

II.  That  the  annual  apl)ropi-iation  for  this  library  should  be 
sufficient  to  enable^it  to  obtain  all  new  medical  publications  f>f 
all  countries  as  soon  as  they  appear,  and  also  to  complete  its 
collection  of  medical  books  heretofore  published ;  and  that  for 
this  purpose  the  sum  of  ten  thousand  dollars  is  considered  a  rea- 
sonable and  proper  annual  appropriation,  and  Congress  is  re- 
<iue8ted  to  grant  that  sum  in  addition  to  the  amount  required 
for  the  Medical  Museum. 

III.  That  it  is  of  the  greatest  importance  that  the  "  Index- 
Catalogue  "  of  this  library,  now  in  the  course  of  p;iblication, 
should  be  issued  as  rapidly  as  it  can  be  properly  prepared  for 
llie  press,  and  Congress  is  urged  to  make  the  necessary  appro- 
priations for  this  purpose. 

IV.  That  a  special  committee  of  live  bo  appointed,  of  which 
the  president  of  the  association  shall  be  ex-officio  chairman,  to 
present  this  matter  to  Congress  and  to  call  the  attention  of  State 
and  local  medical  societies,  and  of  all  who  are  interested  in  the 
progress  of  medicine,  to  the  importance  of  furnishing  to  mem- 
bers of  Congress  and  Senators  full  information  as  to  the  value 
of  this  musonm  and  library,  and  the  esteem  in  which  they  are 
held  by  the  medical  profession  of  the  United  States.  The  reso- 
lutions were  ad()pte<l. 

The  Pkopobei)  Journai-  of  the  Association. — At  the  con- 
(^lusion  of  the  reading  of  Dr.  Johnson's  resolutions  the  Report 
of  the  Board  of  Trustees  was  read  by  N.  S.  Davis,  M.  D.,  Chair- 
man, on  the  subject  of  Journalizing  the  transactions.  Dr.  Davis 
stated  that  each  member  of  the  board  had  signed  the  rejjort 
after  due  consideration,  and  asked  for  its  favorable  considera- 
tion by  the  association. 

The  following  is  a  synopsis  of  the  Report  of  the  Board  of 
Trustees  concerning  the  feasibility  of  publishing  a  weekly  medi- 
cal journal  instead  of  an  annual  volume  of  transactions : 

Resolved,  That  the  interests  of  the  association  would  be  pro- 
moted by  the  publication  of  its  transactions  in  a  weekly  medical 
journal  under  its  own  control,  instead  of  in  an  annual  volume, 
as  heretofore,  provided  it  could  be  done  without  involving  pecu- 
niary embarrassment,  or  so  far  engrossing  its  funds  as  to  prevent 
the  annual  encouragement  of  original  investigations  by  its  mem- 
bers. 

[The  name  recommended  was,  "  The  Jourrud  of  the  Ameri- 
can Medical  Association."] 

Resolved,  That  the  Board  of  Trustees  retain  entire  control 
of  the  medical  journal. 

Also  Resohed,  That  the  treasurer  of  the  association  pay  the 


necessary  expenses  of  the  Board  of  Trostees  in  printing,  dis- 
tributing of  circulars,  and  correspondence. 

In  accordance  with  the  foregoing  resolutions,  which  were 
adopted  at  St.  Paul  in  1882,  a  board  of  trustees  was  appointed. 
After  the  adjournment  of  the  association,  a  meeting  of  the  board 
was  held,  and  an  organization  was  effected.  The  board  agreed 
upon  a  plan  of  a  journal,  and  issued  40,^00  circulars  and  blank 
pledges  of  support  of  such  journal,  whicli  were  sent  to  the 
members  of  the  profession  throughout  tlie  country ;  2,150  an- 
swers were  returned,  of  which  only  twelve  were  direct  ex- 
[iressions  of  opposition  to  the  y)ropo8ed  change  in  the  mode 
of  publication.  After  a  careful  analysis  and  comparison  of 
the  returns  containing  pledges,  the  members  of  the  board  voted 
unanimously  in  favor  of  recommending  the  publication  of  the 
journal  a.s  previously  pro|)osed,  being  satisfied  that  it  could  be 
(lone  without  embarrassment  to  the  association. 

Having  decided  this  question,  the  board  proceeded  to  con- 
sider the  general  plan  on  which  the  work  could  be  most  effi- 
ciently conducted,  and  the  most  favorable  place  for  its  publi- 
cation, which  resulted  in  the  adoption  of  the  following  proposi- 
tions : 

1.  The  editor  to  have  direct  supervision  of  the  whole  work, 
and  for  business  purposes  he  should  employ  a  clerk,  also  an 
assistant  editor,  or  assistants  specially  qualified  in  all  depart- 
ments of  medical  science. 

Also  to  establish  a  direct  correspondence  with  the  proper 
officers  of  the  State  societies. 

All  advertisements  of  proprietary  or  [nitent  medicines  to  be 
excluded.  Also  any  advertisement  having  the  name  of  any 
member  of  the  profession  as  indorser.  In  other  words,  no  ad- 
vertisement}* should  be  admitted  which  contravene  in  letter  or 
s|)irit  the  principles  of  the  national  code  of  ethics. 

It  is  thus  seen  that  the  Board  <>f  Trustees  has  endeavored  to 
promptly  and  faithfully  comply  with  the  instructions  given 
and  execute  the  work  enjoined  upon  it  in  the  resolutions 
adopted  by  the  association,  at  its  annuai  meeting  in  St.  Paul, 
June,  1882— 

1.  By  agreeing  upon  a  plan  for  the  propo.sed  journal  of  the 
American  Medical  Association. 

2.  By  printing  and  distributing  over  forty  thousand  copies 
of  said  plan,  accompanied  by  the  neceasary  explanations,  and 
blank  pledges  asking  the  return  of  the  latter  to  the  president  of 
the  board. 

3.  By  a.scertaining,  as  reliably  as  possible,  the  cost  of  publish- 
ing the  journal  on  the  plan  agreed  to  do. 

4.  By  assembling  at  tlie  ])roper  time  ami  in  open  meeting, 
carefully  canvassing  the  results,  and  arriving  unanimously  at  the 
conclusion  that  the  publication  of  the  proposed  journal  on  the 
general  plan  already  stated  could  be  undertaken,  not  only  with- 
out serious  danger  of  producing  any  financial  embarrassment, 
but,  on  the  contrary,  with  a  fair  prospect  of  greatly  adding  to 
the  prosperity  of  the  association  liy  retaining  in  active  connec- 
tion with  it  all  who  may  be  added  from  year  to  year,  and  by 
keeping  alive  a  very  much  more  active  and  beneficial  intercourse 
with  the  profession  at  large;  and 

5.  By  a  cordial  agreement  upon  the  general  plan  of  business 
management,  the  most  favorable  place  for  publishing,  and  upon 
the  chief  editor,  to  take  charge  of  the  work,  provided  the  asso- 
1  iation  should  accept  the  recoiuiuendations  and  order  it  to  pro- 
ceed. 

The  expenses  incurred  by  the  lioanl  were  $709. 

In  conclusion,  the  following  resolutions  are  submitted  for 
yiHir  consideration  and  action  thereon : 

"  RfwUed.  That  the  Report  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  just 
read  be  accepted,  and  the  recommendations  contained  therein 
concerning  the  publication  of  a  weekly  periodic*],  to  he  called 
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the  'Jum-nal  of  tlie  American  Medical  Association,'  be  and  the 
same  are  Ijereby  nilopted. 

''  Resolved^  Tliat  llie  Board  of  Trustees  are  liercl'j  insl  ruotod 
to  proceed  with  the  puldication  of  the  'Journal  of  the  Ameri- 
can Medical  Association  '  at  as  early  a  d;iy  as  is  practicable,  to 
t:ike  the  place  of  the  annual  volume  of  'Transactions,'  and  that 
the  duiies  formeily  devolved  upon  the  standing  Committee  on 
Pubhcation  be  transferred  to  the  Board  of  Trustees,  and  that 
the  secretary  of  the  association,  during  or  immediately  after 
each  annual  session,  be  required  to  transfer  to  the  editor  of  the 
J.urnal  the  rjccrJ  of  proceedings,  and  all  addresses,  with  report? 
of  eoMimittees  and  officers,  papers  and  contribulions  that  ma.\ 
be  referred  for  publication,  either  in  general  sessions  or  in  an\ 
of  the  sfctioiis. 

"  Scsolfed^  That  the  treasurer  of  the  association  be  and  is 
hereby  dii'ected  to  make  such  arrangements  with  the  Board  o! 
Trustees  in  refrard  to  the  collection  of  subscriptions  and  the  dis 
bursement  of  moneys  as  may  be  necessary  for  facilitating  thi- 
business  of  publishing  a  weekly  medical  journal.  But  all  orders 
on  the  treasury  for  disbursements  of  money  in  any  way  con- 
nected with  the  publication  must  be  indorsed  by  the  president 
of  the  Board  of  Trustees." 

Dr.  William  Brodie,  of  Michigan,  moved  the  adoption  <{ 
the  resolutions. 

Dr.  W.  C.  Wile,  of  Connecticut,  in  view  of  the  importance 
of  the  siiliject,  moved  as  an  amendment  that  the  secretary  be 
instructed  to  have  the  report  printed,  and  that  its  discussion  be 
postpimed  until  to-morrow  morning  at  ten  o'clock.  The  amend 
raent  was  lost.     The  resolutions  were  then  ailopted. 

Dr.  L.  S.  McMuETRT,  secretary  of  the  Board  of  Trustees,  an- 
nounced that  the  board  had  unanimously  selected  Dr.  N.  S.  D;ivi> 
as  editor  in  chief  of  the  journal.  Dr.  Davis  expressed  his 
thanks  for  the  honor,  a:id  promised  to  use  his  best  efforts  for 
the  success  of  the  journal.  He  tendered  his  resignation  as  a 
member  of  the  Board  of  Trustees. 

Dr.  A.  B.  Palmer,  of  Michigan,  expressed  his  pleasure  wilh 
tlie  report,  and  spoke  briefly  in  praise  of  Dr.  Davis.  Dr.  Davis 
announced  that  he  h.id  engaged  Dr.  William  Lee,  of  Washington, 
to  take  charge  of  the  department  of  medicine  in  the  journal, 
and  that  other  as^istarits  would  be  secured  as  soon  as  possible. 

Dr.  J.  SoLis  Cohen,  of  Pennsylvania,  moved  that  the  Board 
of  Tru'tees  for  the  publication  of  the  transactions  of  the  Ameri- 
can Medical  Association  be  instructed,  in  ad(!ition  to  the  journal, 
to  print  annually  a  tbin  octavo  volume  containing  the  minutes 
of  the  association.  The  motion  was  seconded  by  Dr.  Qninby 
of  New  Jersey.  Drs.  Ilibbard,  of  Indiana,  and  Byrd,  of  Illinois" 
hoped  it  would  not  prevail.  Dr.  Richardson  moved  to  refer  the 
question  to  the  Board  of  Trustees.     Carried. 

On  motion  of  Dr.  Bush,  of  Delaware,  a  vote  of  thanks  was 
tendered  to  Dr.  Davis  for  the  faithful  discharge  of  his  duiies. 

The  New  Board  of  Trustees. — Dr.  Davis  having  made  a 
formal  acceptance  of  the  editorship  of  the  journal,  and  resigned 
bis  position  as  a  member  of  the  board,  there  remained  tour 
vacancies  in  the  board.  Upon  motion  of  Dr.  Richardson,  of 
Louisiana,  the  chair  was  authorized  to  appoint  a  nominating 
committee  to  fill  said  vacancies.  The  chair  appointed  as  such 
committee  Dre.  Richardson,  of  Louisiana;  Brodie,  of  Michigan  : 
Hibbard,  of  Indiana;  Baldwin,  of  Alabama;  and  Rcotr.  of  01;io. 

The  committee  reported  the  names  of  Drs.  G.  O.  Hooker,  of 
Arkansas;  Alonzo  Garcelon,  of  Maine;  L.  S.  McMurtry,  of 
Kentucky  (re  elected);  and  Dr.  J.  H.  Hollister,  of  Illinois,  to 
fill  Dr.  Davis's  place. 

The  Rooky  Mountain  Medical  Association. — The  secretary 
announced  that  thisassociation  would  meet  at  the  Weddell  House 
in  the  evening.  He  stated  that  the  association  consisted  of  a 
party  of  physicians  who,  some  eleven  years  ago,  accompanied  by  I 


iheir  wives  and  sweethearts,  cros-ed  the  mountains  to  attend  the 
meetings  of  the  American  Medical  Association  at  San  Francisco. 

The  Address  in  Medicine. — Dr.  J.  H.  Hollister,  chairman  ot 
the  Section  in  Practicd  Medicine,  was  then  introduced,  and  read 
;in  address  on  the  Development  of  Medical  Science  since  the  last 
meeting.  He  said  :  "  Men  have  been  compelled  to  grapnle  with 
some  of  the  most  intricate  and  difficult  problems  that  can  chal- 
lenge investigation.  In  studying  those  higher  relations  which 
lie  in  part  beyond  the  limits  of  finite  conception,  reason  may 
properly  defer  to  faiih,  and,  seeking  the  guiding  hand  of  revela- 
tion, walk  with  a  wisdom  other  than  its  own.  But  in  medicine 
it  is  not  so.  Force.?,  mental  and  matt-rial,  and  interchangeable, 
manifest  themselves  in  ways  so  manifold,  and  with  so  many  es- 
sential facts  undiscovered,  that  reason  is  compelled  to  thread  her 
way  with  stips  slow  and  uncertain,  sometimes  in  truth,  olftimes 
in  error,  ever  painfully  conscious  of  her  weakness,  and  of  the 
mysteries  that  confront  her  on  every  side. 

"  Thus  oidy  may  we  account  for  the  seemingly  meager  fruit- 
age which  represents  for  more  than  two  thousand  years  the  la- 
bors of  some  of  the  ablest  minds  the  world  has  ever  seen." 

He  further  said  that  the  essential  causes  of  disease  had  in 
the  main  been  so  obscure,  and  tlieir  expressions  so  varied  and 
c  implex,  that  the  best  of  men  bad  been  compel  el  t>  concli- 
sions  largely  inferential,  and  medicino  had  e-er  been  the  fruitlul 
Held,  in  the  absence  of  positive  knoivledge,  for  exuberant  devel- 
o]iment.  Specuh.tions  had  been  piled  mountain  high  by  one 
generation  of  workers,  to  disappear  before  another  as  chalf. 
But,  despite  the  winnowings,  there  still  remained  some  golden 
grains  of  truth,  and  the  treasure-house  had  been  slowly  but  sure- 
ly enriched  by  the  garnering  of  ages. 

He  then  went  on  to  show  some  few  things  that  had  been 
dcjue  by  the  present  army  of  brilliant  workers.  He  spoke  of  the 
value  of  the  microscope  in  determining  the  truth  ot  the  germ 
theory  of  disease.  It  opened  up  new  fields  evei'y  day.  He  gave 
llielindt  of  measurement  now  attained  as  the  ji^'oinr  I"""''  °^ 
an  inch,  arguing  that  it  was  idle  to  speculate  as  to  when  or 
where  the  limits  of  human  vision  would  finnlly  fall.  In  micro- 
scopy, two  subjects  more  than  any  other  command  attention  at 
this  time.  The  first  one  was  the  composition  of  the  blood  ;  the 
second,  the  agency  of  microzymes  in  the  production  of  diseases. 
He  mentioned  the  difficulty  of  deciding  which  possessed  the 
most  vitality — the  bacteria^  or  the  blood  corpu-cles — and  the 
danger  in  pursuing  the  gei-micidal  treatment — of  killing  the  sub- 
ject while  the  bacteria  remained  unharmed,  like  the  surgeon 
who  saved  the  tumor  but  killed  the  man. 

He  recommended  that  in  the  course  of  time  a  national  board 
of  medical  examiners  be  appointed,  who  alone  should  grant 
permission  to  practice  medicine,  suggesting  that  this  would  slop 
the  yearly  grist  of  the  diploma  mills.  He  said  he  was  happy  to 
announce  that  a  law  had  just  come  into  force  in  Italy  which 
prohibited  the  s.de  of  patent  meiHcines  unless  their  precise  com- 
position was  stated.  This  statement  was  received  with  loud 
applause.  The  speaker  also  recommended  the  establishment  of 
a  medical  bureau. 

The  Address  in  Obstetrics. — Dr.  J.  K.  Bartlett,  of  Wis- 
consin, chairman  of  the  Section  in  Obstetrics,  was  unable  to 
present  h's  ad.lress  personally,  on  account  of  throat  difficulty, 
and  asked  that  Dr.  Nicholas  Senn  be  allowed  to  read  it.  The 
address  recounted  the  many  advances  made  in  obstetrical  oper- 
ations. As  a  process  of  destroying  the  foetus,  it  mentioned  the 
occasional  use  of  electi'icity  in  cases  of  extra  uterine  pregnancy 
— an  anomaly  which  could  only  result  in  the  death  of  the 
mother  unless  an  operation  was  performed.  He  also  related 
cases  where  Idood,  milk,  and  saline  solutions  had  been  trans- 
fused forpost-partum  hemorrhage.  He  deprecated  the  frequent 
use  of  the  Ibrceps,  and  said  ibut  he  bad  arrived  at  the  conclu- 
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sion  tliat  its  use  liad  been  of  far  more  injnry  than  benefit.  lie 
also  described  a  numbir  of  meclianical  cimtrivances  for  aiding 
cbil'iblrtli.  He  tben  alliidel  to  tlie  use  of  ergot  in  labor,  sug- 
gesting seme  reasons  for  the  wide  difference  in  opinion  uhich 
existed  with  regard  to  its  tmploynient  in  obstetrics. 

Dr.  Bartlett'g  addres.s  was  nceived  with  coii-iderable  aj  - 
plaiise,  and  was  referred  to  tlie  Committee  on  Publication. 

TiiK  liEi'ORT  ON  NiiC'KOLOov.— Dr.  ToNEi!,  of  WasliingtoD, 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Necrology,  handed  in  a  report 
of  the  names  of  raembeis  of  the  association  who  liad  died 
witliin  the  past  year,  and,  on  his  motion,  the  report  was  ordered 
publi>hed. 

The  meeting  then  adjourned  till  Thursday,  at  9.30  a.  m. 

Thursday — Third  Day. 

The  Rev.  N.  S.  Rulison,  of  St.  Paul's  Church,  read  a  passage 
from  the  Scriptures,  and  offered  a  prayer. 

Delegates  to  the  BniTisii  Medical  A^sociatiom.  —  The 
spcretiiry  announced  that  the  president  had  appointed  certain 
gentlemen  as  delegates  to  the  British  Medical  Association  and 
other  scientific  bodies  in  Europe,  and  requested  those  who  were 
to  go  abroad  to  come  to  hitn  and  get  thtir  appointments. 

A.\  Amendment  to  the  By-Laws.— Dr.  Keli.ei:,  of  Arkan- 
sas, called  up  an  amendment  to  the  by-laws  ofR-red  by  him  last 
year,  giving  power  to  tlio  association,  through  the  Committee 
on  Nominations,  to  fix  the  time  and  place  of  meetings,  and 
moved  its  adoption.  The  motion  was  seconded  and  the  amend- 
ment was  adopted. 

Laws  ooncebxino  the  Sale  of  Poisons. — Dr.  D.  II.  Bache- 
lor, of  Rhode  I>land,  offered  the  following: 

Whcrean,  In  the  ojiinion  of  this  association  the  laws  of  al- 
most every  State  are  too  la.t  in  regard  to  the  sale  of  toxical 
agents,  by  which  suicid  il  deaths  are  made  easy;  therefore, 

Heaolved  and  voted.  That  there  be  appointed  by  the  presi- 
dent one  or  more  persons  or  members  from  caih  of  the  States, 
who  shall  be  members  of  this  association,  to  confer  with  the 
Legi.slature  of  each  of  the  States,  by  petition  or  otherwi.sc,  for 
the  enactment  of  more  stringent  laws  in  relation  to  the  sale  of 
all  toxical  agents. 

Dr.  Bachelor,  in  supjiort  of  his  resolution,  said  that  scarcely 
a  day  passed  that  some  one  did  not  end  his  days  by  taking 
poison,  and  called  earnestly  upon  the  meeting  to  exert  its  intlu- 
onco  to  secure  the  passage  of  laws  restraining  and  limiting 
the  sale  of  poisonous  drugs.  The  resolution  was  unanimously 
adopted. 

A  TniBUTE  to  the  late  Dit.  Farr. — The  following  rosulution 
was  offered  by  Dr.  Foster  Puatt,  of  Michigan:,  L'exolccd.  That 
the  labors  of  Dr.  William  Farr,  of  England  (rec.iitiy  deceased), 
in  the  organizatinn,  classification,  and  compilation  of  vital  sta- 
tistics— labors  begun  in  18'J8,  and  afterward  perseveringly,  wise- 
ly, and  ably  continued  by  him  lor  nearly  half  a  century— arc 
recogidzed  liy  the  medical  profession  of  the  United  States  as  an 
enduring  monument  to  his  ability  and  learning  as  a  phy.sician ;  as 
the  real  initiation  and  foundation  of  our  own  sanitary  work  ;  and 
as  a  perpetual  blessing  to  jire.sent  to  future  generations  of  our 
universal  humanity,  entitling  bis  name  and  fame  to  stand  with 
that  of  the  great  men  whose  genius  and  l.-ibors  have  resulted  in 
beneficial  revcdntions  of  the  medical,  surgical,  and  sanitary 
thought  and  activities  of  the  civilized  world. 

Dr.  I'ratt  stated  that  the  foregoing  resulution  was  passed  by 
tiie  ssction  in  state  medicine,  and  referred  to  the  association, 
with  the  request  that  it  bo  adopted.  On  motion  of  Dr.  Pratt, 
the  resolution  as  road  was  adopted. 

TiJAiNi.NG  Schools  for  NrnsES.— Dr.  S.  D.  Gross,  of  Penn- 
sylvania, offered  tlie  following  preamble  and  resolution  : 

Whereaa,  Good  cursing  is  of  paramount  importance  to  the 


comfort  of  the  sick  and  to  the  restoration  of  their  health  ; 
and 

Whereas,  The  subjert  is  one  which  strongly  addresses  itselt 
to  the  common  sense  and  kinilly  sympathy  of  every  intelligent 
member  of  society.     Therefore  be  it 

Resolved,  Tliat  this  a-sociation,  fully  recognizing  the  impor- 
tance of  the  subject,  respectfully  recommend  the  establishment 
at  every  county  town  in  our  Siates  and  Terr.tories  of  schools  or 
societies  for  the  eflicient  trjining  of  nurses,  male  and  female, 
by  lectures  and  practical  instruction  to  I.e  given  by  competent 
medical  men,  members,  if  pos.sible,  of  enunty  societies,  either 
gratuitously  or  at  such  reasonable  ratis  as  shall  not  bar  the  poor 
from  availing  them>elvcs  of  their  benefit. 

In  support  of  the  resolution.  Dr.  Gross  said:  In  all  onr 
larger  cities  there  are  training  schools,  but  in  the  rural  districts 
of  our  cnuntry  no  such  institutions  are  to  be  found.  Associa- 
tions for  carrying  out  this  plan  can  be  easily  organized  in  every 
county  by  the  enunty  societies.  Two  or  three  members  could 
be  intrusted  with  this  duty,  and  in  this  way,  in  the  rural  dis- 
tricts, we  could  have  in  a  comparatively  short  time  excellent 
nurses. 

'I  he  resolution  was  adopted. 

A  Proposed  Section  in  PsvcnoLooioAL  Medicixe. — Dr. 
Waiter  Hay,  of  Illinois,  offered  a  resolution  providing  for  the 
fnrination  of  a  special  section  in  psychological  medicine.  La'd 
over  under  the  rules  for  one  vear. 

Report  of  the  Com.mitteb  ox  Meteoholoot. — Dr.  N.  S. 
Davis,  of  Illinois,  next  presenteil  the  report  of  the  Standing 
Committee  on  Ainiospherio  or  Meteorological  Conditions  and 
their  relations  to  prevalence  of  acute  diseases.  Dr.  Davis  said 
that  the  committee  began  its  work  on  the  1st  of  January,  1882, 
to  secure  the  results  of  three  parallel  series  of  coinciilent  ob- 
SLMVations  in  twelve  different  localities.  One  series  consisted 
of  the  observations  and  records  made  at  the  si.nal-serviee  sta- 
tions in  the  twelve  localities  named:  Boston,  New  York,  Phila- 
delphia, Baltimore,  Newport,  New  Orleans,  Cincinnati,  Chicago, 
St.  Paul,  Pittsburg,  Denver.  San  Francisco,  and  Lansing,  lull 
abstracts  having  been  furnished  to  the  chairman  under  the  order 
of  the  hea<l  of  the  Signal-Service  Bureau.  Anniher  series  con- 
sisted ot  a  daily  record  of  the  ozone  or  active  oxidizing  agents 
in  the  atmosphere  in  the  same  localities,  made  by  scientific  mer, 
whoso  names  were  given  in  the  report  of  last  year.  In  most 
of  the  places  this  series  of  observation  was  continued  (hroufrb 
the  year  of  1832.  The  residts  were  tabulated  by  Professor 
Long,  and  formed  a  part  of  this  report.  To  this  series  was  also 
added  in  Chicago  a  daily  record  of  the  organic  or  albuminoid 
matters  in  the  atmosphere,  this  being  the  first  record  of  reliable 
determinations  of  the  quantity  of  organic  matter  in  the  atmos- 
phere made  daily  in  this  or  any  other  country  during  the  year. 

The  third  series  of  observations  consiste<l  in  ascertaining 
and  recording  the  date  of  commeneement  of  all  acute  diseases, 
in  order  to  determine  their  real  causes,  by  pliysicians  in  a:tive 
practice  in  the  same  localities  where  the  other  series  of  observa- 
tions were  in  progress. 

The  facts,  as  observed,  collated,  and  recorded,  were  consid- 
ered very  inii)ortant.  Reference  was  here  made  to  Professor 
Long's  report,  in  which  a  description  was  given  of  the  tiiethod 
of  making  those  observations.  Following  Professor  Long's 
report.  Dr.  Davis  presented  a  statement  of  the  expenses  in- 
curred by  the  committee,  and  ended  by  asking,  on  behalf  of 
the  coniiiiittee,  that  the  association  .adopt  various  iiropositions: 
First,  that  the  committee  be  authorized  to  furnish  their  report 
for  publication  as  a  part  of  the  Tiansaciions  of  the  association ; 
and  to  continue  the  investigation  now  in  progress,  with  the 
privilege  of  drawing  on  the  treasurer  for  so  muih  of  tlie  aiiex- 
peoded  balance  of  former  appropriutlons  as  might  be  necessary 
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for  the  coming  year.  Second,  That  the  thanks  of  the  association 
be  tendered  to  tlie  Superintendent  of  the'Signal-Service  Bureau, 
General  Hazen,  for  the  generous  aid  rendered  in  furnishing  the 
committee  with  full  abstracts  of  meteorological  records  made 
at  the  several  places  selected,  and  also  that  a  continuation  of 
the  same  favor  be  requested  during  such  time  as'the  committee 
might  desire. 

Dr.  Didama's  resolution  of  Tuesday,  for  the  making  of  re- 
ports of  the  meteorological  condition  of  tlie  various  health  re- 
sorts of  the  country,  was  taken  from  the  table,  and,  on  motion, 
referred,  together  with  the  resolutions  contained  in  Dr.  Davis's 
report,  to  the  Oouiraittee  on  Atmospheric  Conditions.  By  re- 
quest of  Dr.  Davis,  Dr.  Didama  was  made  a  member  of  the 
committee. 

The  Late  Db.  IIubbabd. — Dr.  Kekd,  of  Iowa,  offered  a 
resolution  extending  the  sympathy  of  the  association  to  the 
wife  and  family  of  Dr.  .T.  C.  Hubbard,  of  Ashtabula,  Ohio,  who 
died  wliile  in  attendance  upon  the  meeting.     It  was  adopted. 

Delegates  to  Foreign  Associations. — The  secretary  read  a 
list  of  delegates  appointed  by  the  president  to  represent  the 
association  at  meetings  of  foreign  associations,  as  follows:  G. 
J.  Engelmann.  of  Missouri;  W.  M.  Finley,  of  Pennsylvania ; 
Walter  L.  Zeigler,  of  Pennsylvania ;  M.  H.  Alter,  of  Pennsyl- 
vania ;  R.  B.  Cole,  of  California ;  J.  H.  Warren,  of  Massachu- 
setts ;  C.  H.  Von  Klein,  of  Ohio  ;  W.  M.  Lawler,  of  California ; 
Henry  A.  Martin,  of  Massachusetts ;  J.  C.  Hutchison,  of  New 
York  ;  A.  M.  Hawes,  of  Michigan  ;  Edward  Borck,  of  Missouri; 
T.  F.  Prewitt,  of  Missouri ;  E.  T.  Allen,  of  Pennsylvania ;  H. 
MeCall,  of  Michigan ;  J.  N.  Quinby,  of  New  Jersey  ;  S.  C. 
Gordon,  of  Maine. 

A  Proposition  to  Revise  the  Code  of  Ethkis. — Dr.  Pol- 
LAK,  of  St.  Louis,  at  the  request  of  the  St.  Louis  Medical  Soci- 
ety, offered  the  following : 

A  code  of  etliics  is  considered  essential  for  such  an  organi- 
zation as  the  American  Medical  Association,  and  is  equal  in  im- 
portance to  the  written  law  of  a  community.  Associations  and 
communities  can  only  be  ruled  by  laws  which  are  made  for 
themselves  and  by  themselves.  But  the  best  laws  became  op- 
pressive and  inoperative  when  the  conditions  changed  which 
called  for  their  enactment. 

A  revision  and  change  of  such  laws  becomes  then  impera- 
tive, as  is  so  frequently  instanced  by  the  changes  of  the  Consti- 
tution of  the  United  States,  and  of  that  of  every  State  in  tlie 
Onion.  Municipal  and  corporation  charters  are  changed  by  the 
will  of  the  government,  which  delegate  that  power  to  their 
representatives. 

The  code  of  ethics  has  an  existence  coeval  with  the  organi- 
zation of  the  American  Medical  Association.  It  was  absolutely 
necessary  then,  and  it  can  not  be  entirely  dispensed  with  now. 
But  in  thirty-four  years  this  country  has  presented  so  many 
pliases  in  its  development  and  progress  that  new  laws  are  being 
constantly  enacted,  and  old  laws  are  repealed  or  modified  to 
suit  the  requirements  of  the  time. 

The  code  has  accomplished  all  it  was  designed  it  should,  but 
at  present  many  of  its  features  are  obsolete,  and  not  adapted  to 
our  wants.  The  necessity  of  an  early  revision  is  very  apparent, 
is  loudly  called  for  in  all  parts  of  our  land,  and  can  not  be  re- 
pressed much  longer.  The  American  Medical  Association  alone 
has  the  right  and  the  power  to  order  a  revision  ;  all  other  medi- 
cal organizations  in  affiliation  with  it  can  only  respectfully  ask 
for  it.  The  time  has  come  when  the  loud  and  very  soon  univer- 
sal call  should  be  heeded.  The  excitement  and  the  evil  conse- 
quences of  a  schism  can  be  easily  averted  now,  and  harmony 
and  fraternal  feeling  may  once  more  be  restored  among  the 
members  of  the  medical  profession.     Therefore 

Beiolmed,  First,  That  the  American  Medical  Association  be 


respectfully  requested  to  appoint  a  committee  of  one  member 
from  each  State  for  the  purpose  of  taking  into  consideration  the 
propriety  and  advisability  of  a  revision  ot  the  code  of  ethics, 
and  to  report  thereon  at  the  meeting  of  1884. 

Second,  That  the  committee  be  authorized  to  prepare  a  code 
of  ethics  which  in  their  view  will  meet  the  wishes  of  the  pro- 
fession, and  submit  the  same  to  the  meeting  of  1884. 

This  was  tabled  under  the  rule  for  one  year. 

The  Selection  of  Papers  to  be  Read. — Dr.  William  Beo- 
i>iE,  of  Michigan,  offered  the  following  resolution  : 

Resolved,  That  all  papers  to  be  read  before  the  different  sec- 
tions shall,  before  their  reading,  have  the  approval  of  the  chair- 
men of  the  same. 

Dr.  Keller  moved  that  the  resolution  be  laid  on  the  table 
Carried. 

A  Member  by  Invitation. — Dr.  N.  S.  Davis,  of  Illinois, 
moved  that  Dr.  M.  L.  Nardyz,  representing  several  foreign  asso- 
ciations, be  elected  a  member  of  this  association  by  invitation. 
C!arried. 

The  Address  in  Surgery. — Dr.  W.  F.  Peck,  of  Iowa,  chair- 
man of  the  section  on  surgery  and  anatomy,  delivered  an  ad- 
dress, of  which  the  following  is  a  synopsis: 

Mr.  President  and  Gentlemen  of  the  Association:  In  per- 
forming the  duties  of  chairman  of  the  surgical  section,  it  is  not 
deemed  practicable  to  compass  all  that  the  organic  law  of  the 
association  may  contemplate.  For  in  reporting  upon  the  prog- 
ress made  in  surgical  science  it  is  recognized  that  many  theories 
are  at  present  announced  as  facts  which,  when  experience  and 
demonstration  shall  have  thoroughly  tested  them,  may  be  elimi- 
nated, perhaps  to  reappear  when  the  cycle  of  professional  expe- 
rience again  completes  its  revolution. 

The  greatest  progress  has  been  made  in  operative  surgery, 
although  other  departments  have  been  constantly  endeavoring 
to  add  new  light  to  the  already  extensive  accumulations.  Since 
Cohnheim  gave  to  the  profession,  in  a  complete  and  formulated 
manner,  the  character  and  importance  of  the  colorless  corpuscle 
in  pathological  changes,  strenuous  efforts  have  been  put  forth 
by  Pasteur,  Koch,  and  others  to  unfold  the  importance  of  the 
bacterial  germs  which,  according  to  demonstrations  by  Oliver 
and  others,  have  a  normal  existence  in  the  blood,  the  lymph, 
and  the  tissues  of  the  body.  The  surgeon  is  much  interested  in 
these  investigations,  because  of  the  important  statements  made 
by  eminent  teachers  concerning  the  origin  and  nature  of  some 
forms  of  articular  disease,  also  the  peculiar  degeneration  which 
takes  place  in  bone  and  glandular  structures.  The  interest  does 
not  stop  with  these  tissues,  for  underneath  it  all  the  germ  the- 
ory, which  is  thought  by  many  excellent  men  to  deal  with  the 
greatest  of  all  causes  for  engendering  infectious  iuflaminations, 
pyaemia,  septiciemia,  abscess,  gangrene,  etc.,  receives  a  support 
which,  if  sustained,  will  tend  to  give  new  and  more  efficient  rea- 
sons for  the  use  of  antisepticism  in  practice.  It  can  not  be  ad- 
mitted that  practical  surgery  has  thus  far  been  directly  bene- 
fited by  Koch's  views. 

The  condition  of  the  problem  of  the  management  of  wounds 
and  other  pathological  processes  by  means  of  the  so-called  anti- 
septic methods  suggests  a  move  in  the  direction  of  greater  con- 
fidence in  the  details  of  operative  procedure,  and  scrupulous 
.itteution  to  extreme  cleanliness  in  the  niinutire  of  practice. 
Within  the  year  the  antiseptic  methods  of  wound  manipulation 
have  been  regarded  as  embracing  the  spray,  the  fixed  and  inti- 
mate relations  of  fresh  surfaces,  rest,  pure-air  surroundings, 
and,  when  practicable,  drainage.  While  it  is  admitted  that  most 
of  the  leading  surgeons  of  England  are  thoroughly  wedded  to 
the  antiseptic  treatment  of  wounds,  there  are  to  be  found  not  a 
few  excellent  teachers  who  reverently  believe  that  nature,  un- 
der wise  assistance  from  the  surgeon,  will  do  more  to  save  life 
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and  limb  than  the  surgeon  can  do  who  depends  upon  strict  anti- 
septicism. 

It  is  apparent  that  the  "lost  art  of  bloodletting"  in  the 
treatment  of  inflammation  is  being  reclaimed,  and  that  its  in- 
duction into  a  legitimate  position  among  other  remedies  of  con- 
ceded value  is  fast  talking  place. 

Among  tlio  many  new  and  important  instruments  which  have 
been  presented  may  be  mentioned  the  universal  or  compound 
racket  joint,  offereil  by  Dr.  Stillmun,  which  can  be  adjusted  at 
pleasure  and  permit  universal  motion. 

Perhaps  one  of  the  most  important  steps  that  have  been 
taken  is  the  utilization  of  the  electric  light  as  a  means  of  diag- 
nosis, and  as  an  aid  in  performing  operations  in  cavities  and 
places  where  natural  light  can  be  used  only  with  uncertain 
effect. 

Dr.  Pkok  here  gave  details  of  many  interesting  cases  illus- 
trative of  progress  in  abdominal  surgery,  among  them  one  piib- 
lislied  by  L6on  Le  Fort,  of  France,  who,  in  .June,  1882,  was 
called  to  see  a  man,  eighteen  years  of  age,  seized  on  the  evening 
of  May  25tli  with  severe  pain  in  the  abdomen,  becoming  more 
like  colic  about  midnight,  for  which  Dr.  Tachard  gave  lauda- 
num and  belladonna,  and  used  hot  poultices,  some  relief  being 
received.  Next  day  the  pain  increased,  with  special  sensitive- 
ness of  the  abdomen  and  some  tympanites.  Castor-oil  was 
given,  but  was  immediately  vomited.  No  evacuation  of  the 
bowels  could  be  produced,  but  vomiting  and  retching  became 
incessant.  There  was  a  small  left  inguinal  hernia,  which  played, 
however,  no  part  in  the  case.  Three  years  before  there  had 
been  peritoneal  inflammation.  On  Jnne  1st,  decided  tyi)hoid 
symptoms  appearing,  an  incision  about  fifteen  centimetres  in 
length  was  made  from  just  above  the  pubes  to  near  the  umbili- 
cus. The  intestines  rolled  out,  and  were  carefully  examined, 
coil  by  coil,  and  returned.  Upon  meeting  with  slight  resistance 
when  making  traction  upon  a  i)ortion  of  the  ileum,  the  hand 
was  |)assed  along  the  bowel  to  the  right  iliac  region,  where  a 
constricting  ring  or  band  of  fibrous  tissue  was  found,  which  was 
thick,  formed  of  organized  adhesions,  and  encircling  the  small 
intestines  for  a  distance  of  five  centimetres  from  the  ccocum. 
The  width  of  the  band  was  five  millimetres.  The  constriction 
was  divided  by  means  of  sci.ssors,  and  the  intestines  were  liber- 
ated. There  were  some  evidences  of  congestion,  but  there  was 
no  decided  inflammation.  The  life  of  the  tissues  not  having  been 
compromised,  the  i)arts  were  thoroughly  cleansed  and  returned, 
and  seven  deep  silver-wire  sutures  were  passed  through  the 
deep  tissues  and  fastened  on  the  opposite  sides  to  bougies. 
Superfiiiial  sutures  were  employed  to  retain  the  surface  edges  in 
coaptation.  On  the  night  of  Jnne  1st  there  was  a  spontaneous 
evacuation  of  the  bowels.  On  the  seventh  day  the  patient  sub- 
jected the  abdomen  to  undue  exertion,  when  the  superlicial 
sutures  gave  way.  Thoy  were  replaced,  and  thereafter  unintur- 
rupted  recovery  followed.  On  July  Ist  he  was  well.  The  gen- 
eral management  of  the  operation  was  not  antiseptic.  The 
man's  health  seven  months  after  the  operation  was  much  better 
than  before,  and  there  was  no  longer  any  hernia. 

Dr.  Peck  described,  also,  a  new  operation  performed  by  Pro- 
fessor Pietro  Loreta,  of  Bologna,  for  stenosis  of  the  pylorus.  He 
continued :  At  present,  attention  is  being  particularly  called  to 
the  kidneys  in  relation  to  operative  surgery,  and  doubtless  there 
is  ample  room  for  a  profitable  interchange  of  opinions  and  ex- 
perience. To  what  extent  defective  organic  action,  associated 
with  aniBsthesia,  is  due  to  the  insutticient  vitality  of  the  blood, 
careful  future  observation  only  can  determine.  It  is  not  enough 
to  say  that,  in  any  given  case,  death  occurred  as  a  result  of  fibrin 
collected  on  and  around  one  or  more  of  the  heart  valves.  There 
must  be  a  further  cause  which  influences  the  dyscrasiiU  condi- 
tion of  the  blood. 


Dr.  David  Newman,  of  Glasgow,  has  performed  the  oper- 
ation of  nephrorrhaphy,  being  the  first  operation  of  the  kind 
done  in  Great  Britain,  upon  a  woman  for  floating  kidney.  The 
renal  capsule  was  stitched  to  the  margins  of  the  incision,  and 
deep  button-sutures  were  passed  through  the  kidney  substance, 
thus  fixing  the  organ  in  its  natural  po.'ition.  The  patient  re- 
covered. 

Important  additions  have  been  made  to  our  surgical  litera- 
ture, in  monographs  and  revised  editions  of  leading  text-books, 
and  in  America  the  profession  may  be  congratulated  upon  the 
appearance  of  two  important  volumes — one  the  new  volume  of 
the  "  Medical  and  Surgical  History  of  the  War  of  the  Rebellion  " ; 
the  other  a  part  of  a  "  Treatise  on  Human  Anatomy,"  by  Dr. 
Harrison  Allen,  of  Philadelphia. 

A  rare  and  most  substantial  advance  is  being  made  in  surgery 
in  connection  with  railway  corporations,  which  will  result  in 
the  accumulation  of  a  vast  amount  of  statistical  information  of 
great  service  in  neural  pathology.  The  surgical  bureaus  of  these 
corporations  will,  by  their  collected  experience  and  tabalations, 
bo  qualified  to  furnish  much  valuable  information  to  both  judi- 
cial and  popular  tribunals.  Then  juttice  to  pathology  and  re- 
wards to  individu.ils  will  receive  fairer  and  more  honorable 
administration. 

Dr.  Peck's  paper  was  listened  to  with  marked  attention  by 
the  meeting,  and,  at  the  conclusion  of  its  reading,  it  was  referred 
to  the  Committee  on  Publication. 

The  Ani>i!E88  is  .State  Medicixe. — The  address  by  the 
chairman  of  the  section  on  state  medicine.  Dr.  Foster  Pkatt, 
of  Michigan,  was  very  interesting,  but,  owing  to  lack  of  s.pace, 
we  can  give  but  a  meager  report  of  it.     He  said: 

Mr.  President  and  Members  of  the  Association :  Your  by- 
laws require  from  the  chairman  of  each  section  a  paper  on  the 
"advaiues  and  discoveries"  of  the  past  year  in  the  branches  of 
science  included  in  his  section.  The  somewhat  nndelined  boun- 
daries of  the  section  of  state  medicine  and  tlie  purely  practi- 
cal nature  of  that  part  of  its  scientific  domain  which  is  defined 
make  the  task  of  the  chairman  not  a  little  embarrassing. 

The  speaker  here  made  brief  reference  to  the  various  topics 
assigned  to  his  section,  stating  that  psychology,  insanity,  medi- 
cal jurisprudence,  and  medical  expert  evidence  had  each  received 
during  the  year  the  attention  to  which  they  were  severally  enti- 
tled, adding  that  there  had  been  no  noteworthy  advance  in  any 
of  them,  and  asking  the  question,  which  was  suggested  by  re- 
cent pathological  inquiries,  What,  if  anything,  may  be  done  by 
.systematic  effort  to  prevent  insanity  ?  He  further  stated  that 
expert  medical  testimony  occupied  an  uncomfortable  and  undig- 
nified relation  to  American  law  and  practice,  for  which  at  pres- 
ent there  did  not  seem  to  be  any  hope  of  relief,  and  suggested 
that,  when  our  law  of  trials  permitted  courts  to  determine  who 
were  experts,  and  call  them  to  testify  for  science,  relieving  them 
from  the  api)eiiranco  of  testifying  for  one  side  or  the  other, 
their  evidence  would  command,  more  thoroughly  than  now,  the 
respect  and  confidence  of  courts,  juries,  the  parties,  and  the 
people.  He  proiiosed  to  apply  some  other  term  to  his  section 
than  state  medicine,  as  the  present  term  required  elaborate  ex- 
planation, adding  that,  perhaps,  by  calling  it  the  section  of  pub- 
lic health,  its  nature  would  be  more  clearly  defined ;  but  names, 
titles,  and  designations,  whetlier  fortunate  or  unfortunate,  had 
not  prevented,  and  would  not  prevent,  tlie  progress  of  this  latest 
manifestation  of  medical  philanthropy. 

This  section  of  state  medicine  was  established  in  1S73,  since 
which  time  a  great  amount  of  systematic  sanitary  work  had 
been  accomplished  witli  Stnte  aid.  Sanitary  organizations  had 
been  formed  and  developed,  as  well  as  State  and  local  boards  of 
health,  which  had  been  educated  in  some  degree  for  their  spe- 
cial work,  and  to-day  intelligent  and  scientific  attention  was 
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paid,  as  never  betbre,  to  the  hygienic  cnnstructicjn  of  houses, 
shops,  .•md  public  buildings.  It  was  easy  to  see  that  the  people 
were  enainiipaiing  themselves  from  the  thralldoni  that  had  held 
them  paralyzed  and  helpless  in  the  presence  of  epidemics  and 
fatal  sc  lurges.  They  were  beginning  to  learn  that  the  seeds  of 
many  diseases  and  ilieir  propagation  and  diffnsi :n  were  gov- 
erned bylaws,  and  that  by  observing  the  sanitary  laws  they 
might  in  a  measure  escape  fatal  results.  They  were  beginning 
to  understand  that  I  he  curse  did  not  come  causeless — that  phy>ic- 
al  laws  might  be  ignorantly  broken  without  moral  guilt,  though 
not  without  punishment.  Prior  to  1873  but  two  States  in  the 
Union  had  established  State  boanls  of  health — Massachusetts 
and  Calif. ■rnia.  Since  that  time  twenty-tive  other  States  had 
inscribed  "  Sanitary  Reform  "  on  their  banneis,  which  practi- 
cally prochiimed  that  the  safety  of  the  peo]iIe  was  the  supreme 
law— that  public  health  was  public  wealth  —that  to  promote  the 
health  of  the  people  was  the  first  duty  of  statesmen.  Not 
many  years  would  pass  before  every  State  in  the  Union  would 
be  engaged  in  organized  effort  to  battle  with  the  unnecessary 
ills  and  evils  that  tortured  human ity  rnd  enfeebled  the  State. 
Facts  had  demonstrated  that  small-pox  could  be  prevented 
Small-pox  in  the  popular  mind  stood  at  the  head  of  dangerous 
and  dreaded  diseases  by  reason  of  its  corauiunioability  and 
loathsomeness.  It  also  stood,  thanks  to  Jenner's  grand  discov- 
ery, at  the  head  of  preventalile  diseases. 

The  speaker  here  referred  in  glowing  terms  to  the  late  Dr. 
William  Farr,  the  great  vital  statistician  of  England,  who  died 
some  weeks  ago.  Even  our  best  men,  he  continued,  were  lial>le 
to  be  thrust  aside  as  visionary  theorists,  or  perhaps  as  "salary 
grabbers,"  in  the  words  of  tlie  congressional  debates;  but  our 
Davy  Crocketts  in  etfect  said  to  us :  "'  He  sure  you  are  right,  then 
go  ahead."'  But  we  must  win  the  legi.-lalors  to  our  side  that 
were  not  now  with  us  in  justifying  the  organization  of  State 
boards  of  health. 

The  first  successful  movement  made  in  Massachusetts  and  in 
the  United  States  in  the  direction  of  State  sanitaiion  was  insti- 
gated by  a  hidy.  Wonien  had  a  great  stake  in  this  sanitary  move- 
ment. Tne  cynical  and  increduhms  would  ask,  perhaps,  "  How 
many  lives  per  annum  do  you  save?  "  To  this,  as  yet,  we  could 
only  answer,  "  We  do  not  know.  Our  own  statistics  have  not 
bec-n  carried  far  enough."  But  this  we  did  know,  that,  wherea-, 
by  Dr.  Farr's  tables,  the  average  duration  of  human  life  in  Eng- 
land thirty  years  ago  was  for  males  39-fj;  years;  it  was  n(.w. 
after  only  seven  years  of  organized  sanitary  work,  Hf-g  years 
— an  addition  of  full  two  years  to  the  dur.ation  of  male  life  in 
all  England.  The  etfect  on  the  average  of  female  life  was  still 
more  striking,  adding  nearly  three  ye.ars  and  a  half — all  tbe^e 
results  after  only  a  few  years  of  work.  Who  here  could  doubt 
that  the  result  in  England  would  be  essentially  duijlic.ittd  in 
America?  Our  public  health  woik  was  yet  in  its  infancy,  and 
much  remained  to  be  done.  He  would  here  call  attention  to 
the  remarkable  unanimity  with  which  State  medical  societies, 
State  boanls  of  health,  tlie  American  Public  Health  Associa- 
tion, tins  American  Medical  Association,  and  the  medical  pro- 
fession generally  had  expressed  their  approval  of  the  organiza- 
tion aid  the  action  of  the  National  Board  of  Health.  Tlie  only 
valid  objection  ever  urged  to  its  formation,  or  rather  its  possible 
action,  was  that  based  on  constitutional  questions.  On  this 
question  the  people  would  soon  decide  in  whose  hands  they 
prefer  to  intrust  their  he  ilth  and  lives  and  commercial  interests, 
but  it  was  gratifying  to  know  that  medical  sentiment  was  nearly 
unanimous  for  a  national  iioard. 

Tne  speaker  relerred  to  the  recent  discoveries  of  the  tubercle 
bacillus  an  1  to  the  evidence  produced,  that  it  was  the  specific 
germ  by  which  tubercular  plithisis  was  produced  and  might  bo 
transmitted,  and,  in  closing,  said  we  seemed,  indeed,  to  be  on 


ihe  eve  of  great  discoveries  in  jetiology  and  p.-ithology,  which 
without  doubt  must  greatly  increase  our  practical  knowledge 
and  improve  our  treatment  of  many  impoi-tant  maladies.  As 
medical  practitioners,  if  we  could  not  individually  help  tii  hasten 
the  anticipated  result,  we  could  bel[>  to  swell  the  multitude  who 
were  anxiously  wailing  for  it.  But  as  medico  legal  sanitarians, 
impatiently  waiting  for  newly  and  firmly  est.iblished  truth,  on 
which  to  build  improved  hygienic  and  sanitary  methods,  we, 
metaphorically,  held  our  breath. 

During  the  reading  of  this  paper  the  speaker  was  frequently 
interrupted  with  applause. 

Repoct  of  the  Ireasukee. — The  treasurer,  Dr.  Richaed  J. 
DnKGLisoN,  of  Pennsylvania,  submitted  hi.s  report,  showing  a 
balance  on  hand  of  $903.93.     The  report  was  accepted. 

Report  of  the  Libi!Ariax. — The  librarian.  Dr.  C.  H.  A. 
Kleixsoumidt,  of  the  District  of  Columbia,  then  repoi'ted  that 
the  whole  number  of  volumes  and  p  .mphlets  in  the  library  of 
the  association  was  5,713,  and  recommended  that  home  and  for- 
lign  exchanges  be  requested  to  contribute  their  publications; 
and,  further,  that  a  hundred  dollars  be  placed  at  his  disposal  for 
the  purpose  of  replacing  the  binding  of  books.  This  reiiort  was 
also  accepted. 

Repokt  of  the  Committee  on  Nominations. — The  Commit- 
tee on  Nominations  then  reported,  with  the  following  rt-sults: 
President,  Austin  Flint,  Sr.,  of  New  York.  This  was  received 
with  deafening  applause.  Vice-Presidents,  R.  A.  Kinlock,  of 
South  Carolina;  T.  B.  Lester,  of  Missouri ;  A.  L  Gihon,  of  the 
navy;  S.  C.  Gordon,  of  Maine;  Tieasurer,  R.  J.  Dunglison,  of 
Pennsylvania;  Librarian,  C.  H.  A.  Kleinschmidt,  of  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia.  The  place  of  meeting  for  1884,  Washington, 
on  the  first  Tuesday  of  May.  Cliairraan  of  the  Committee  of 
Arrangements,  A.  Y.  P.  Garnett,  of  Washington;  Assistant 
Secretary,  D.  W.  Prentiss,  of  the  same  city.  Judicial  Council, 
F.  D.  Cunningham,  of  Virginia;  11.  O.  Marcy,  of  Massachusetts; 
W.  0.  Baldwin,  of  Alabama;  J.  S.  Billings,  of  the  army  ;  Free- 
man W.  Miller,  of  the  Marine-Hospital  Service;  Eugene  Gris- 
som,  of  North  Carolina;  R.  N.  Todd,  of  Indiana;  to  fill  vacancy 
in  Judicial  Council  for  class  of  1884,  E.  W.  Clark,  of  Iowa.  The 
names  of  the  chairman  and  secretaries  of  the  various  sections 
were  then  read  as  follows:  Practice  of  Medicine — Chairman,  J. 
V.  Shoemaker,  of  Pennsylvania;  Secretary,  W.  C.  Wile,  of  Con- 
necticut. Obstetrics  and  Diseases  of  Women — Chairman,  T.  A. 
BeaiTiy,  of  Ohio;  Secretary,  J.  T.  Jelk-^,  of  Arkansas.  Surgery 
and  Anatomy — Chairman,  C.  D.  Parkes,  of  Illinois:  Secretary, 
n.  0.  Walker,  of  Michigan.  Ophthalmology,  Otology,  and  La- 
ryngology— Ch.iirman,  J.  J.  Cbisolm,  of  Maryland;  Secretary 
Thompson,  of  Indiana.  Diseases  of  Chililren — Chairman,  Will- 
iam Lee,  of  Maryland  ;  Secretary,  W.  R.  Tipton,  fi  New  Mexi- 
co. Dental  and  Oral  Surgery — Chairman,  T.  W.  Brophy.  of  Illi- 
nois ;  Secretary,  John  S.  Marshall,  of  Illinois.  State  Medicine — 
Chairman,  D.  J.  Roberts,  of  Tennessee;  Secretary,  Franzoni,  of 
the  District  of  Columbia.  The  Committee  on  State  Medicine 
consists  of  one  member  from  each  State  of  the  Union,  as  fol- 
lows: Alab;ima,  Jerome  Cochran;  Arkansas.  J.  J.  McAlmont; 
C.-ilifornia,  W.  F.  McDermntt;  Colorado,  Charles  Dennison; 
Connecticut,  C.  W.  Chamberlain ;  Dakota  Territory,  J.  B.  Van 
Nelsor;  Georgia,  J.  P.  Logan;  Illinois,  O.  C.  De  Wolf;  Indiana, 
George  Sutton;  Iowa,  W.  S.  Robertson;  Kansas,  D.  W.  Stor- 
inont;  Kentucky,  J.  P.  Thom|ison;  Louisiana,  S.  C.  Chaill6; 
Maine  S.H.  Weeks;  Maryland,  John  Morris;  Massachusetts, 
il.  I.  Bowdirch;  Michigan,  F.  K.  Owen;  Minnesota,  C.  N.  Hew- 
itt; New  Mexico,  M.  M.  Milligan;  District  of  Columbi-i,  S. 
Townahend;  Delaware,  L.  P.  Bush;  Oregon,  H.  Carpent.r; 
Mi-sis-ippi,  II.  H.  Gault;  Missouri,  Lester  Hall;  Nebraska,  L. 
B.  Larsh;  New  York,  E.  M.  Moore;  New  Jersey,  Ezra  M. 
Hunt ;  North  Carolina,  James  McKee ;  Ohio,  T.  L.  Neal ;  Penn- 
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sylvani:!,  R.  J.  DjnglisDn ;  Rhode  Islanrl,  C.  H.  Fiaher;  Tin- 
nessee,  C.  C.  File;  T.'xas,  Thomas  0.  Wooten  ;  Vermont,  S.  W. 
Thayer;  Vir}rinia,  J.  L.  Cibell ;  West  Vii'^jiQia,  Moffit ;  Wis- 
consin, J.  T.  Reeve;  the  Army,  J.  R.  Smith;  tlie  Navy,  J.  M. 
Brown;  the  Marine-Hospital  Service,  P.  II.  Bailliache;  South 
Carolin.i,  Manning  Siinmi)DS. 

A  Communication  fuom  the  PnE3inE\"T-ELECT. — Dr.  Dida- 
M4,  of  New  York,  a  member  of  the  Nominating  Committee, 
read  the  following  let.er  from  the  president-elect : 

"Circumstances  render  it  neoes-'ary  for  me  to  return  early 
to-d;iy  to  New  York.  Will  you  kindly  express  to  our  brethren, 
the  intmbi-rs  of  the  American  Medical  Association,  with  my 
sincere  thanks,  an  assurance  that  I  thoroughly  appreciate  the 
great  honor  whicli  has  been  conferred  upon  inc. 

"I  accei)t  the  honor,  feeling  assured  that  I  may  confidently 
expect  co-operation  and  indulgence  in  my  efforts  to  fullill  the 
duties  which  it  invidves. 

"  Yours,  very  truly, 

"  Austin  Funt." 

The  secretary  read  a  letter  from  Dr.  A.  L.  Gihon,  of  the 
navy,  which  stated  that  he  was  a  firm  believer  in  the  code  of 
ethics  in  all  its  p:irts. 

President  Atlce  hero  tendered  his  thanks  to  the  ladies  for 
the  beautiful  basket  of  tlowers  sent  him. 

Friday — Fourth  Day. 

The  Rev.  Ciiablks  Terby  Collins  opened  the  session  witli  a 
prayer. 

Pmii'OSED  Amendments  to  the  Constitution. — An  araend- 
ment  to  the  constitution,  submitted  last  year  by  Dr.  N.  S.  Smith, 
of  Dakota  Territory,  was  taken  up  and  ;icted  upon  as  follows: 

"To  provide  for  the  admission  to  inemhership  of  two  dele- 
gates from  the  Medical  Bureau  of  the  United  Stated  Indian  svr- 
vice,  to  be  iiomin  ited  by  the  surfreon-in-cliief  of  that  bureau 
an<l  approved  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior."  This  amend- 
ment was  tabled. 

The  amendment  offered  by  Dr.  J.  M.  Toner,  of  the  District 
of  Columbia,  in  relation  to  the  ofllce  of  permanent  secretary 
being  ab(di?hed,  and  hereafter  annually  nominating  a  secretary 
to  >ervo  without  compensation,  was  withdrawn  by  that  gei.'tle- 
man. 

The  amendment  ofTcred  by  Dr.  J.  II.  Sears,  of  Ark.ansas, 
that  the  chairman  and  secretary  of  each  section  may  add  anv 
number  of  earnest  workers  to  their  section,  in  addition  to  those 
named  by  the  Nominating  Committee,  and  that  the  librarian  be 
made  a  permanent  otlioer,  was  tabled. 

The  amendment  offered  by  Dr.  J.  W.  Smith,  of  Iowa,  to  the 
by  laws,  Article  II,  set  tion  8,  to  strike  out  the  words  "  but  with- 
out the  right  of  voting,"  was  then  taken  up.  After  some  dis 
cussion,  action  on  the  amendment  was  indefirdtely  postponed. 

Addresses  dispenseu  with. — The  address  by  the  chairman 
of  the  Section  in  Diseas- s  of  Children,  Dr.  R.  F.  Blount,  of  In- 
diana, and  that  of  the  chairman  of  the  section  in  Dental  and 
Oral  Surgery,  Dr.  H.  II.  Goodwillie.  of  New  York,  were  not 
read,  but  referred  to  the  Committee  on  PublicatiMn.  On  motion, 
the  reports  of  secretaries  of  sections  were  referred  to  the  Board 
of  Trustees. 

The  Phesident  announced  the  appointment  of  Dr.  William 
Brodie  and  Dr.  II.  L.  Wjilker  as  delegates  to  attend  the  meet- 
ing of  th?  Canadirin  Medical  Association. 

Report  of  the  Judicial  Council.— Dr.  N.  S.  Davis  made 
the  following  i-e[)ort  on  behalf  of  the  Judicial  Council: 

In  regard  to  the  petition  ol  Dr.  D.  W.  D.iy,  asking  for  a  re 
hearing  of  his  case,  which  was  adjudicated  last  year,  the  coun- 
cil had  onlerod  the  return  of  the  petition  of  Dr.  Day,  with  leave 
granted  to  supplement  said  paper  by  a  written  statement  of 


the  char.icti-r  of  the  new  evidence  which  he  proposes  to  intro- 
duce, and  the  council  had  declined  to  act  upon  the  case  until 
the  opening  of  the  session  next  year,  from  the  imiiossibility  of 
notifying  all  the  parlies  concerned. 

In  the  case  of  Dr.  I).  H.  Goodwillie,  the  council  had  decided 
that  the  registration  of  Dr.  Gooilwillie  should  be  canceled,  and 
the  annual  dues  bo  returned  to  him. 

TuE  Mercantile  Marine  Medical  Service  — Dr.  A.  N. 
Bell,  of  New  Y'ork,  offered  the  following  resolution,  passed  in 
the  session  of  the  section  in  state  medicine,  and  referred  to  the 
association  : 

Being  impressed  with  the  truthfulness  and  importance  of 
the  Memorial  of  the  Parliamentary  Bills  Committee  of  the  Brit- 
ish Medical  Association,  under  date  of  March  17,  18H3,  the 
Americ.-in  Medical  Association  urge  n|)on  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  the  subject  of  competent  medical  and  sanitary 
service,  and  proper  provision  for  its  maintenance,  on  board  all 
transoceanic  passenger  vessels,  and  that  a  committee  of  five  be 
appointed  to  promote  this  object,  and  to  report  upon  the  con- 
dition of  the  subject  at  the  next  .session. 

Papers  read  before  the  Sections. — Dr.  Bell  also  offered 
the  following  preamble  and  resolution: 

Whereas^  The  practice  prevails  of  reading  papers  before  the 
sover.d  sections  at  the  option  of  their  authors,  without  sufficient 
regard  to  the  special  objects  for  which  the  sections  were  createi', 
therefore, 

Resoltcd.  That  all  papers  hereafter  offered  or  intended  to  be 
read  before  the  assi'C'ation  or  any  of  its  sections,  except  the  ad- 
dress of  the  president  and  the  cli:dnnan  of  the  sections,  shall  bo 
first  referred  to  the  trustees  of  the  journal  for  classification 
and  appropriate  reference.     Tabled. 

The  President  announced  the  following  Committee  on  Sur- 
gical Service  aboard  steam  and  other  ocean  vessels:  A.  N. 
Bell,  of  New  Y'ork;  A.  L.  Gihon,  of  the  navy;  J.  N.  Quinby,  of 
New  Jersey  ;  II.  0.  Marcy,  of  Massachusetts ;  Henry  H.  Sii.iih. 
of  Pennsylvania. 

The  Late  Suroeon-General  Barnes.— Dr.  AViluam  Bbodie, 
of  .Michigan,  offered  the  following  resolution: 

Wlureai,  This  .'issociation  takes  a  deep  interest  in  the  effi- 
ciency of  the  Medical  Department  of  the  United  States  Army; 
and 

Whercni,  The  late  chief  of  this  department,  Surgeon-Gen- 
eral Jose|>h  K.  Barnes,  contributed  largely  to  the  efficiency  of 
this  department  in  the  work  which  it  has  been  and  is  doing  for 
medical  seiem-e  and  education,  the:-efore, 

Resolved.  That  this  association  receives  with  profound  regret 
information  of  the  death  of  General  Barnes,  and  desires  to  re- 
cord its  np|ireciat;on  of  the  great  value  and  importance  ol  the 
work  which  he  has  done,  and  enabled  others  to  do,  for  the  ad- 
vancement of  medical  science. 

Resohed,  That  this  association  recognizes  the  energy  and 
ability  which  characterized  the  administration  of  General 
Barnes,  and  his  services  in  connection  with  the  Arn  y  Medical 
Museum  and  Library,  and  the  publication  of  the  "  Medical  and 
Surgi,-.al  History  of  the  War,"  and  other  works  of  great  value 
to  the  profession. 

Reiolccd,  That  a  copy  of  these  resolutions  be  sent  to  the 
Surgeon  General  of  the  army.     Adopted. 

Cremation.— Dr.  J.  M.  Keller  offered  the  following  reso- 
lution:  That  in  the  very  near  future,  it  not  now,  crematiiio  will 
be  done  as  a  sanitary  necessity  in  the  large  cities  and  popular 
districts  of  the  country.     Referred  to  the  seitioD  in  hvtfitne. 

A  vote  of  thanks  was  ti^idered  to  the  secretary  and  treas- 
urer for  their  efforts  and  the  satisfactory  manner  in  w  Lich  they 
have  sever.dly  iliscl.arged  their  duties. 

Tiis  Examination  or   Railsuaj>   ExPLorts. — Dr.    TrRS- 
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Bui-L,  of  Pennsylvania,  offered  the  following :  Resohed,  That 
the  Legislature  of  each  State  be  petitioned  at  its  annual  session 
to  pass  a  law  requiring  all  railroad  employes  to  be  examined 
with  reference  to  acuteness  of  hearing  before  taking  charge  of 
any  railroad  trains  or  tracks.  Laid  over  for  a  year  under  the 
rule. 

Closing  Rrmarks  by  the  President. — The  President  said ; 
Gentlemen  :  I  am  about  to  vacate  the  chair  with  which  you 
have  honored  me,  and  in  doing  .so  I  do  it  with  the  greatest  pos- 
sible sati?faction.  I  expected  to  have  the  honor  of  inducting 
into  the  chair  a  gentleman  who  certainly  is  in  every  respect 
mo.st  worthy  of  it  [applause] — a  gentleman  who  has  done  as 
much  for  the  medical  literature  of  the  country  as  almost  any 
other,  and  one  whom  I  characterized  a  few  days  ago  ,in  a  very 
different  place,  the  Laennec  of  America.  I  most  heartily  thank 
you  for  the  support  you  have  given  me,  and  I  can  only  say  tljat 
I  hope  you  will  forgive  my  shortcomings.  I  bid  you  an  affec- 
tionate farewell.  [Prolonged  applause.]  Just  before  we  ad- 
journ, gentlemen,  I  will  introduce  to  you  the  Second  Vice  Presi- 
dent, Dr.  Lester,  in  the  absence  of  the  President  and  First  Vice- 
President. 

Dr.  Gaeoelon,  of  Maine,  offered  the  foUowing  resolution  : 

Resolved,  That  the  thanks  of  this  association  be  extended  to 
Dr.  J.  L.  Atlee,  the  retiring  President,  for  the  able,  dignified, 
and  satisfactory  manner  in  which  he  has  presided  over  the  de- 
liberations of  the  association,  and  that  he  retires  with  the  best 
wishes  of  every  member  of  this  association  for  the  long  continu- 
ance of  a  life  so  highly  useful  not  only  to  the  present,  but  to  all 
future  generations.     Adopted  unanimously. 

Dr.  Lester  then  declared  the  association  adjourned,  to  meet 
in  Washington  the  first  Tuesday  in  May,  1884. 
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The  one  hundred  and  second  annual  meeting  was  held  in 
Boston  on  Tuesday  and  Wednesday,  June  12  and  13,  1883. 

Tuesday — First  Day. 

The  morning  having  been  spent  in  inspecting  exhibits  of 
snnitary  appliances  and  in  visiting  the  various  hospitals,  the 
meeting  was  called  to  order  at  twelve  o'clock  by  the  Vice-Presi- 
dent, John  H.  Mackie,  M.  D.,  of  New  Bedford. 

A  Contribution  to  the  Study  of  the  Tubercle  Bacil- 
lus.— Dr.  H.  C.  Ernst,  of  Jamaica  Plain,  read  an  interesting 
paper  with  this  title.  He  gave  a  resume  of  the  work  done  by 
various  foreign  experimenters,  described  the  bacillus,  and  gave 
the  process  of  its  preparation  for  examination.  He  then  re- 
ported a  ser'es  of  twenty-five  observations  made  by  himself, 
and  stated  as  a  result  that  the  tubercle  bacillus  was  always  pres- 
ent in  tuberculosis,  but  that  it  was  not  present  in  caseous 
phthisis;  that  the  bacteria  were  present  in  tubercular  disease  of 
the  joints  or  affections  of  any  of  the  organs  in  which  there  was 
a  tubercular  deposit ;  that  it  had  the  power  of  producing  infec- 
tion, and  that  carbolic  acid  and  other  known  disinfectants  did 
not  destroy  this  power;  that  the  bacilli  were  often  found  in  the 
sputa  before  a  diagnosis  of  tuberculosis  could  be  made  from  the 
physical  signs.  The  greater  the  number  of  the  bacilli  the  more 
active  was  the  disease,  and  an  accurate  prognosis  could  be 
formed  from  the  rapidity  of  the  increase  of  the  bacilli.  In  his 
cases  the  temperature  of  the  body  had  not  seemed  to  be  ob- 
viously affected  by  the  increased  or  diminished  number  of  the 
bacilli  present.  Beautiful  microscopic  specimens  of  the  bacil- 
lus of  tuberculosis  were  shown  and  demonstrated  by  the  reader. 

The  Use  and  Abuse  of  Eeoot. — This  was  the  title  of  a  pa- 
per read  by  Dr.  G.  L.  Woods,  of  Springfield.  After  an  account 
of  the  physiological,  toxicological,  and  therapeutical  actions  of 


the  drug,  the  writer  recommended  that  it  should  never  be  given 
in  obstetrical  practice  unless  the  uterus  was  empty,  except  to 
ward  off  an  impending  haemorrhage.  After  delivery  it  was  his 
custom  to  administer  ergot  for  several  days,  as  by  its  action  in- 
volution of  the  uterus  was  aided. 

Dr.  William  A.  Dunn,  of  Boston,  followed  with  a  paper  on 
the  same  subject.  The  writer  prefaced  his  paper  by  referring 
to  the  necessity  of  a  more  thorough,  scientific,  therapeutic  study 
into  the  action  of  drugs.  He  then  gave  a  description  of  the 
fungus,  its  history,  the  history  of  epidemics  of  ergotism,  and  a 
resume  of  the  physiological  action  of  the  drug  as  recorded  by 
various  observers.  He  recommended  the  use  of  ergot  in  vari- 
ous peripheral  nervous  diseases ;  but  especially  urged  that  it  be 
given  freely  to  "  natural  bleeders  "  before  surgical  operations, 
showing  its  value  in  this  respect  by  reporting  cases  in  which  he 
had  carried  out  this  treatment  with  success;  his  rule  being  to 
give  ergot  for  several  days  before  the  operation,  and  give  a 
subcutaneous  injection  of  ergotin  twenty  minutes  before  oper- 
ating. The  statement  was  inade  that  ergot  did  no  good  in 
metrorrhagia,  and  that  in  menorrhagia  it  more  often  increased 
the  trouble. 

The  main  object  of  the  paper  was  to  discuss  ergot  from  an 
obstetrical  standpoint,  however,  and  to  emphasize  the  fact  that 
the  drug,  even  at  the  present  day,  was  most  carelessly  used  and 
abused  in  the  ordinary  routine  practice,  which  stopped  short  of 
criminality  only  in  that,  in  those  cases  in  which  death  took 
place,  the  element  of  intention  to  kill  was  absent.  The  reader 
stated  that  he  had  attended  between  six  and  seven  hundred 
labors.  Formerly  he  gave  ergot  to  multiparie  when  the  head 
was  low,  and  after  the  membranes  had  ruptured,  but  he  had  met 
with  so  many  cases  of  cyanosis,  often  requiring  prolonged  and 
anxious  efforts  for  resuscitation,  that  he  determined  never  again 
to  give  ergot  till  the  uterus  was  empty.  In  the  first  stage  of 
labor  he  never  gave  ergot,  because  tetanic  uterine  contraction 
was  substituted  for  the  normal  rhythmical  action  of  the  organ, 
tending  to  prevent  the  proper  dilatation  of  the  os  uteri,  and  to 
deprive  the  foetus  of  its  blood-supply  in  consequence  of  com- 
pression of  the  uterine  vessels. 

In  the  second  stage  its  exhibition  was  likely  to  produce  the 
death  of  the  foetus  by  pressure  on  the  umbilical  cord,  and,  after 
expulsion  of  the  child,  an  hour-glass  contraction  of  the  uterus, 
with  retained  placenta,  was  liable  to  result. 

In  women  of  lax  fiber,  and  with  a  roomy  pelvis,  ergot  might 
be  used,  in  small  doses,  when  there  was  uterine  inertia,  if  the 
forceps  was  not  available,  or  if  the  obstetrician  was  timid  in  the 
use  of  the  instrument ;  but  it  was  better  not  to  employ  the  drug, 
as  success  in  a  thousand  cases  would  not  compensate  for  the  de- 
struction of  one  infant,  and  many  a  certificate  has  been  sent  to 
the  Board  of  Health  in  which  "  still-born  "  should  be  changed 
to  "death  from  ergot."  The  rule  resulting  from  his  experience 
was  to  wait,  as  ergot  was  never  absolutely  necessary,  unless  we 
desired  to  control  a  post-partum  ha'uiorrliage,  or  to  anticipate 
one ;  and  in  either  case  large  doses  were  not  to  be  given  unless 
the  uterus  was  empty. 

The  danger  to  the  mother  from  the  use  of  ergot  was,  that  it 
changed  the  character  of  the  pains  from  the  regular  action  to  a 
continuous  strain,  and  rupture  either  of  the  uterine  body  or  of 
the  cervix  was  liable  to  occur. 

When  ergot  was  given,  the  action  of  the  child's  heart  should 
be  watched,  and  with  the  first  sign  of  failing  strength  the  for- 
ceps should  be  applied  to  rescue  the  child  from  impending  death 
from  asphyxia. 

The  use  of  the  drug  was  recommended  to  a  limited  degree 
in  cases  of  placenta  prievia,  and  in  cases  of  abortion. 

The  afternoon  session  opened  at  three  o'clock,  Alfred  Hos- 
MEE,  M.  D.,  of  Watertown,  President,  in  the  chair. 
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TnE  CnEMisTRY  AKD  Physiologt  of  Glycogen. — Dr.  .J.  W. 
Waeren,  of  Boston,  lead  a  paper  on  thi?  subject,  of  such  a  ua 
ture  that  a  condensed  report  can  not  be  given  that  would  citlier 
do  it  justice  or  be  satisfactory'  to  the  reader. 

Phlyoten'i'lak  Diseases  of  the  Eyes. — Dr.  O.  F.  Wads- 
woBTJi,  of  Bo-ton.  read  a  paper  in  whicli  he  stated  that  tlie 
affection  was  cliaracterized  hy  the  eruption  of  vesicles  or  pus- 
tules on  the  conjunctiva  or  cornea,  and  was  often  attended  by 
much  apparent  photopliobia.  The  disease  was  familiar  under 
the  names  of  piilyctcnular,  pustular,  scrofulous,  and  lymphatic 
opiithulmia,  conjunctivitis,  or  keratitis,  or  herpes  or  eczema  of 
the  conjunctiva,  or  cornea,  fascicular  keratitis,  or  ulcer  of  the 
cornea. 

It  had  been  shown  tliat  atlectious  of  the  conjunctiva  and 
cornea  make  up  half  the  sum  of  eye-diseases — Horner  having 
found  the  cornea  involved  in  27"2  per  cent.,  and  the  coiijutjc- 
tiva  in  2r7  per  cent.;  and,  according  to  the  same  authority, 
phlyctenular  conjunctivitis  and  keratitis  constituted  more  than 
hulf  the  diseases  of  these  membranes  in  children.  While  the 
vast  majority  of  those  affected  were  young,  adults  were  not 
wholly  exempt,  though  with  theui  the  disease  was  compara- 
tively rare.  By  the  laily  the  uialady  was  looked  upon  as  a 
troublesome  but  innocent  accompaniiuent  of  teething,  or  as  a 
sequela  of  measles  or  other  exanthem,  and  as  nut  specially  re- 
([uiriiig  treatment;  consequently,  "household  remedies"  were 
allowed  to  aggravate  it. 

The  term  '"herpes,"  often  applied,  was  a  misnomer.  There 
was  no  evidence  that  the  eruption  had  any  special  connection 
with  the  sensory  nerves,  as  was  the  case  with  herpes  generally. 
Eczema,  on  tlio  other  hand,  was  a  frequent  accompaniment  of 
phlyctenuho,  the  ocular  changes  resembling  in  some  degree 
tliose  found  in  eczema.  Yet  there  seemed  hardly  ground  enough 
for  adopting  the  title  of  eczema  of  the  conjunctiva,  as  proposed 
by  Horner. 

The  main  characteristic  was  the  eruption  of  vesicles  or  ])up- 
tules.  Its  powers  might  be  exhausted  with  the  eruption  of  one 
phlyctenula,  or  successive  crops  might  appear  at  irregular  inter- 
vals; they  migiit  be  situated  on  the  conjunctiva,  the  cornea,  or 
both,  and  might  extend  from  one  to  the  other.  The  duration 
of  the  individual  efflorescence  depended,  in  the  main,  upon  its 
size  and  situation  ;  on  the  cornea  the  course  was  slower  than  on 
the  vascular  conjunctiva. 

A  description  was  then  given  of  the  progress  of  the  vesicles 
to  ulceration.  The  loss  of  substance  hardly  extended  deeper  than 
the  epitheli.d  layer,  but  an  intlltration  leading  to  annular  ulcera- 
tion might  occur.  There  was  also  a  tendency  to  the  formation 
of  vessels,  and,  when  this  had  continued  for  a  long  time,  a  sort 
of  panims  was  developed.  The  degree  of  injury  to  the  eye  as 
an  organ  of  vision  de|>cnded  on  the  situation  of  the  lesions.  A 
considerable  opacity  near  the  circumference  i)f  the  cornea  might 
bo  of  little  moment  in  this  respect,  yet,  without  directly  inter- 
fering with  the  entrance  of  light  through  the  pupil,  it  might  do 
harm  by  changing  the  proper  curve  of  the  cornea. 

The  most  troublesome  subjective  symptom  was  photophobia. 
It  seemed  sometimes  as  if  there  were  an  effort  to  drag  all  the 
features— the  forehead,  the  cheeks,  and  the  lips — to  one  common 
center,  and  keej)  them  over  the  eyes;  yet  it  would  be  a  mistake 
to  suppose  that  the  severity  of  the  ocular  affection  could  be 
accurately  gauged  by  the  photophobia. 

In  order  to  make  a  definite  diagnosis  or  prognosis,  inspection 
of  the  eye  was  absolutely  necessary,  and,  to  do  this,  the  elevator 
of  Desmarres  should  be  used,  otherwise  injury  to  the  eye  was 
liable  to  occur  in  consequence  of  the  patient's  struggles. 

The  treatment  might  be  divided  into  general  and  local.  As 
the  disease  was  "scrofulous"  in  the  broad  sense  of  the  word, 
general  treatment  was  of  the  greatest  importance,  and  fresh 


air,  light,  and  food  could  not  be  overestiraaied.  Even  in  the 
coldest  weather  out-door  exercise  wa.s  to  be  recommended. 
Blepharospasm  was  to  be  feared,  not  for  itself,  but  for  the  pre- 
judicial consequences  it  entailed.  It  was  the  irritation  of  the 
corneal  nerves  chiefly  that  excited  this ;  therefore  atropine 
should  be  used.  Cold  applications  gave  relief.  All  friction  of 
the  lids  must  be  prevented.  Excoriations  about  the  eye  might 
be  treated  with  a  solution  of  nitrate  of  silver  or  with  zinc  oint- 
ment. When  the  eruption  was  limited  to  the  cornea,  a  borax 
colly  rium  was  often  all  the  local  treatment  needed.  Calomel, 
dusted  on  till  congestion  disappeared,  often  prevented  a  relapse. 

In  general,  astringents  were  to  be  avoided.  The  sluggish, 
deep  infiltrations,  whether  at  the  edge  of  the  cornea,  or  in  a 
more  central  situation,  showing  little  or  no  tendency  to  the  for- 
mation of  vessels,  demanded,  besides  atropine,  the  application  of 
liot  fomenlations  at  short  intervals. 

Many  and  various  had  been  the  remedies  recommended  to 
promote  the  absorption  of  corneal  opacities  left  by  this  and  other 
diseases,  but  the  speaker's  experience  had  been  that  nature  pro- 
duced the  best  results. 

MiNOB  Injukies  of  the  Spi.val  Cord. — A  paper  on  this  sub- 
ject was  read  by  Dr.  B.  II.  IIartwei.l,  of  Ayer.  The  writer 
spoke  of  the  importance  of  paying  close  attention  to  all  the 
symptoms  in  these  minor  injuries,  not  only  from  a  pathological, 
but;  al.so  from  a  medico-legal  point  of  view.  Often  at  first,  when 
there  was  no  sign  of  injury  and  the  symptoms  did  not  come  on 
early,  the  patients  were  looked  upon  as  malingerers,  and  treated 
as  such.  The  objective  and  subjective  symptoms  should  be  care- 
fully classified,  and  it  should  be  remembered  that  they  were  often 
simulated.  The  statement  of  Hammond,  that  no  verdict  should 
be  given  unless  the  objective  symptoms  were  present,  was  com- 
mented uiion. 

Nine  cases  of  ininor  injury  to  the  spinal  cord  were  reported, 
in  which  the  patients  had  been  under  observation  for  a  long 
time.  Of  this  number,  three  recovered,  three  were  a  long  time 
under  treatment  and  got  no  better,  one  got  worse,  one  got  bet- 
ter but  not  well,  and  one  improved  at  first  and  then  had  a  re- 
bipse.  Tlioutih  the  symptoms  were  often  late  in  coming  on,  the 
[irognosis  was  generally  favorable  as  to  improvement,  if  not  as 
to  complete  recovery. 

The  treatment  consisted  in  relief  from  care,  rest,  and  any 
position  that  was  easy,  the  horizontal  position  often  aggravating 
the  symptoms.  The  medicinal  trectment  was  ergot  and  bella- 
<lonna,  the  latter  being  specially  indicated  if  there  was  any  vesi- 
cal complication.  The  ergot  was  given  in  large  doses,  as  was 
also  the  belladonna,  the  latter  giving  great  relief  when  there  was 
[lain.  Digitalis  was  recommended,  but  strycbnine  was  contra- 
indicated  at  the  start. 

Warm  sponges  to  the  spine,  counter-irritation,  and  dry  cup- 
ping were  also  recommended. 

pLVMniNo  Appliances.— Tills  was  the  subject  of  the  closing 
paper  of  the  day,  by  Professor  T.  M.  Clark,  of  the  Institute  of 
Technology.  It  gave  a  history  of  traps  and  the  various  appli- 
ances used  by  plumbers,  and  was  illustrated  by  showing  models 
and  explaining  their  uses. 

Wtdnetdaij — Second  Day. 

The  session  to-day,  being  the  annual  meeting  proper,  was 
called  to  order  at  nine  o'clock,  a.  m.,  the  President,  Dr.  Ilos- 
mer,  in  the  chair. 

The  reports  of  the  secretary  and  treasurer  were  read  and 
accepted.  After  some  further  incidental  business,  the  reading 
of  communications  was  resumed. 

Recent  Chanqes  in  the  Method  of  Medical  Ixstrictiox. 
— Dr.  E.  N.  Whittier,  of  Boston,  read  a  paper  on  this  subject. 
A  sketch  of  the  old  way  of  receiving  a  medical  education  was 
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given,  the  two-years'  tickets  for  four  months'  tuition  and  a  oer- 
lifinate  being  formerly  all  that  was  required.  The  value  of  the 
certificate  could  be  seen  when  it  was  shown  that  the  preceptor 
very  seldom,  if  ever,  asked  liis  pupil  a  question  concerniufr 
medicine,  the  student's  time  being  spent  in  preparing  drugs  and 
in  locking  after  the  chores ;  and  in  the  mean  time,  if  a  spare 
opportunity  presented  itself,  he  had  the  use  of  the  doctor's 
books.  This  condition  tlie  speaker  contrasted  with  the  method 
of  the  present  day,  when  four  years'  continuous  work  was 
expected,  with,  in  many  cases,  an  additional  year  in  a  hos- 
pital. 

There  was  one  faculty  that  was  formerly  trained  which  was 
now  lost  sight  of  in  the  anxiety  to  trace  the  science  of  medi- 
cine, to  wit,  individual  observation.  Dr.  Jackson,  in  speaking 
of  Dr.  Holyoke,  the  first  president  of  the  Massachusetts  Medical 
Society,  said  :  "  Alter  a  lime  he  allowed  me  to  walk  with  him," 
and  this  stimulation  of  the  powers  of  observation  was  the  great 
strength  of  the  old  system. 

The  object  of  the  leading  schools  was  not  to  graduate  large 
classes,  but  to  graduate  well-qualified  classes.  In  addition  to 
extending  the  course  to  four  years,  as  Harvard  had  done,  it  had 
been  proposed  to  include  in  the  preliminary  examinations  anat- 
omy, chemistry,  and  physiology,  so  that  laboratory  investiga- 
tion might  be  begun  at  once;  and  in  the  second  year  to  have 
didactic  instruction  give  place  to  clinical  investigation.  The 
art  of  observation  must  be  cultivated,  and  the  best  way  to  ac- 
complish this  was  to  divide  the  classes  into  small  sections,  so 
that  each  pupil  was  brought  into  personal  contact  with  the  in- 
structor. 

The  treatment  in  every  case  should  be  carefully  marked  out. 
If  this  were  not  done,  but  sim[)ly  the  history  of  the  disease 
given,  he  who  taught  the  art  of  healing  was  not  a  physician  but 
a  naturalist. 

No  class  exercise  was  complete  nnless  the  blackboard  was 
used,  on  which  a  display  of  the  rational  and  physical  signs  was 
made,  and  a  cl.issification  of  symptoms  given.  The  true  secret 
in  medical  teaching  was  for  the  instructor  to  carefully  do  his 
work  the  first  part  of  the  year;  to  train  the  students  in  the 
correct  way  to  investigate  a  case,  and  have  each  pupil  do  the 
work  before  the  class  the  latter  part  of  the  year. 

Neueasthenia. — Dr.  J.  S.  Geeen,  of  Dorchester,  read  a  pa- 
per in  which  he  said  that  neurasthenia,  or  nerve-tire,  was  a  dis- 
ease of  itself ;  it  was  not  anfemia  or  hyperEeniia,  though  either 
might  be  associated  with  it.  The  terms  "nervous  exhaustion" 
and  "  nervous  exhaustibility  "  should  not  be  confounded. 

The  chief  cause  of  this  condition  was  the  mental  activity 
which  had  its  origin  in  our  free  schools  and  free  press,  stimu- 
lating one  to  put  into  action  all  his  nerve  power,  leaving  none 
in  reserve.  Thus  the  increase  in  rapid  communication  of  knowl- 
edge, the  ambition  to  lead  in  all  we  undertook,  and  the  compe- 
tition in  life,  brought  with  them  cares  and  anxieties.  The  con- 
dition was  not  brought  on  by  business  or  by  study,  but  by  com- 
petition and  cramming;  not  by  work,  but  by  worry:  and  it  was 
this  that  was  sapping  the  energies  of  our  people. 

The  Anglo-Saxons  had  been  the  first  to  feel  the  poison ;  they 
would  be  the  first  to  find  the  antidote,  and  thus  instruct  the 
other  slower  races  of  people. 

By  our  manner  of  living  we  no  longer  had  girls ;  they  be- 
came young  ladies,  then  women,  but  skipped  the  period  of  girl- 
hood. This  was  not  so  marked  with  boys ;  therefore  we  had 
more  patients  from  the  former  than  in  the  latter  class. 

Success  in  treatment  lay  in  adjusting  the  patient  to  the  situa- 
tion, and  regulating  the  expenditure  of  nerve  force  in  the  ratio 
of  its  production.  Success  could  generally  be  promised,  as  there 
was  a  latent  strength  that  could  generally  be  drawn  upon  till 
the  nervous  centers  recovered  their  former  state.     One  great 


point  was,  not  to  let  the  patient  compare  her  condition  with 
that  of  her  neighbor. 

Food,  exercise,  and  rest,  in  the  right  proportion  as  each  case 
required,  were  all  that  was  necessary.  Tonics  were  often  use- 
less and  seldom  necessary,  provided  the  assimilation  and  diges- 
tion were  properly  performed.  Sprinkling  with  cold  water  and 
friction  were  useful. 

Uterine  troubles  might  be  ignored  generally,  though  some- 
limes  they  required  special  treatment.  Home  was  the  best  place 
for  sncli  patients,  though  a  temporary  change  might  do  good. 

The  Artificial  Feeeixq  of  Infants. — Dr.  J.  W.  Spooner, 
of  Hingham,  read  a  paper  in  which  he  said  that  when  a  mother 
could  not  nurse  her  child  the  question  came  up.  What  shall  its 
food  be?  In  the  city  a  wet-nurse  was  recommended,  but  to 
those  who  lived  in  the  country  and  did  not  want  to  feel  as  if 
they  were  living  on  a  volcano,  cow's  milk  was  recommended. 

The  foods  were  divided  into  three  kinds:  1.  Milk.  2.  Con- 
densed milk.    3.  Artificial  foods. 

As  a  result  of  his  experiments,  the  reader  had  found  that 
freshly  drawn  cow's  milk  was  acid,  but  soon  became  alkaline. 
The  conclusion  he  had  drawn  from  his  experience  was,  that  arti- 
ficial foods  were  not  to  be  relied  upon,  though,  of  these,  he  had 
found  "  Mellen's  food  "  to  be  the  best.  Condensed  milk  con- 
tained cane-sugar,  and,  though  babies  often  grew  fat  upon  it, 
yet  when  taken  sick  they  lost  strength  rapidly. 

The  only  objection  to  cow's  milk  was  the  hard  curds  that 
were  apt  to  form,  to  soften  which  gelatin,  arrow-mot,  and 
barley-water  had  been  recommended  ;  but  he  hail  found  that 
Irish  moss,  boiled  with  water  and  then  added  to  the  milk,  with 
a  little  lime-water,  produced  the  best  results.  The  reason  for 
it  was,  that  there  was  no  starch  in  the  mixture.  Often  he  added 
cream. 

The  Early  Symptoms  of  General  Paralysis  of  the  In- 
sane.— Dr.  W.  B.  Goldsmith,  of  Danvers,  read  a  paper  which 
contained  a  careful  analysis  of  one  hundred  cases,  and  was  of 
such  a  nature  that  a  curtailed  report  can  not  satisfactorily  be 
given. 

The  Annual  Disoodrss  was  given  by  Dr.  Amos  H.  John- 
son, of  Salem.  He  took  for  his  theme  the  motto  of  the  society, 
"  Natura  duee"  and  suggested  that  it  should  be  changed  to 
read,  "  Ratione  et  natura  ducihus.''''  He  referred  to  the  won- 
derful progress  made  in  the  study  of  astronomy  and  electricity 
during  the  last  few  years,  and  then  turned  to  a  consideration 
of  the  progress  in  the  science  of  medicine,  saying  that  it  was 
chiefly  the  result  of  judgment  and  critical  observation.  He 
spoke  of  the  danger  of  allowing  patients  to  follow  Nature  as  a 
guide,  declaring  that,  in  many  instances,  her  advice  proved 
fatal,  and  the  physician  must  take  the  guidance  of  Nature's  con- 
trol over  his  patients.  The  indifference  with  which  the  pres- 
ence of  some  contagions  diseases  was  regarded  was  one  of  the 
moral  influences  which  had  to  be  met.  The  science  of  prevent- 
ive medicine  was  of  recent  growth,  but  the  facts  acquired  were 
of  great  value.  He  expressed  a  hope  that  the  time  would  come 
when  the  State  Board  of  Health  would  be  relieved  from  fear 
of  political  influence,  and  attain  its  greatest  usefulness.  Nature 
could  not  be  relied  on  to  best  interpret  her  suggestions  to  men ; 
a  careful  study  of  the  results  obtained  by  the  investigations  of 
others  was  necessary ;  observation  was  not  interpretation,  to  see 
was  not  to  learn.     A  vote  of  thanks  to  Dr.  Johnson  was  passed. 

At  one  o'clock  the  members  of  the  society  walked  to  the 
Boston  Skating  Rink  for  the  annual  dinner.  About  eight  hun- 
dred were  present. 

Dr.  Fbanois  H.  Beown,  of  Boston,  was  anniversary  chair- 
man. 

After  dinner,  speeches  were  made  by  Dr.  Hosmer,  Dr.  John- 
son, President  Elliot,  the  Rev.  E.  A.  Horton,  and  others. 
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QDAETERLY  REPORT  ON  MATERIA  MEDICA,  THERA- 
PEUTICS, AND  TOXICOLOGY. 

No.  XIII. 

By    GASPAR   GRISWOLD,  M.  D. 

Transfusion  of  Blood. — In  n  paper  rea'l  before  the  Obstet- 
rical Society  of  LoniloD  ("  Brit.  Med.  Jour.,"  Jan.  27,  1883J,  Mr. 
C.  E.  Jennings  remarked  that  tlic  nutritive  value  of  defibriiiated 
blood  must  be  very  small.  But  the  viilue  of  transfii>ion  de- 
pended primarily  not  upon  the  nutritive  value  of  tlie  substance 
injected  so  much  as  upon  the  dynamic  effect  of  tlie  operation. 
This  latter  could  bo  procured  more  safely  by  tlie  intravenous  in- 
jection of  saline  solutions,  iind  he  wns  inclined  to  plac3  more 
reliance  upon  this  expedient  in  emergencies  than  upon  the  tni- 
ditioniil  operation  of  transfusion.  In  the  rourso  of  the  discus 
sion  that  followed  the  readiug  of  Mr.  Jennings's  paper,  Dr.  Ave- 
ling  approved  of  the  suggestion  to  rely  mainly  upon  the  in- 
travenous injection  of  t-aline  solutionji;  he  further  remarked 
that  raising  the  legs  of  the  patient  above  her  liead  was  a  more 
efficient  measure  in  syncope  from  loss  of  blood  than  was  gener- 
ally aiipreciated.  Dr.  Graily  Hewitt  thought  the  chief  (loiiit  in 
the  paper  was  the  attention  directed  to  the  dynamic  effect  of 
transfusion.  This  he  believed  to  be  very  important.  There 
was  great  diflficulty  in  deciding  when  the  operation  was  neces- 
sary. Patients  might  rally  after  postpartum  ha;morrhage,  and 
yet  die  some  liours  afterward  without  further  loss  of  blood.  J. 
Matthews  Duncan  regarded  transfusion  as  merely  a  hopeful  pro 
ceeding,  demanding  encouragement  and  study.  Patients  who 
survived  it  wore  often  said  to  have  been  saved  by  if — a  manifest 
mistake.  Doiith  bad  often  been  caused  by  it.  Injections  of  [ilain 
water  had  been  used  with  brilliant  though  only  lemporary  re- 
sults in  cholera  ;  ho  would  like  to  see  t  hem  fairly  tried  in  haimor- 
rbage.  The  attempt  to  use  blood  introduced  most  of  the  dangers 
and  difBculties  of  the  operation,  and  these  were  increased  by 
complicated  apparatus.  Dr.  Herman  said  that,  at  the  London 
Hospital,  saline  intravenous  injections  had  been  used  in  four 
cases  of  puerperal  h;emorrhage,  of  which  two  recovered.  In 
travenous  injection  of  pure  water  had  been  used  once ;  the  case 
had  done  well. 

[The  operation  of  transfusion  is  comparatively  safe  in  ani- 
mals. It  has  been  done  ot'tenest  in  dogs,  which  are  not  killed 
by  the  entrance  of  small  quantities  of  air  into  the  veins.  In 
1()67,  a  dog,  old  and  deaf,  had  his  hearing  improved,  and  wa^ 
almost  rejuvenated  by  transfusion  of  lilood  from  a  young  ani 
raal.  This  caused  great  enthusiasm,  nnd  the  operation  was  soon 
so  frequently  and  rashly  resorted  to  that  a  number  of  deaths  re- 
sulted, and  it  was  forbidden  by  law  in  Paris  in  1668.  In  later 
days  it  has  been  revived,  but  with  more  moderation.  The 
dangers  of  the  operation  are:  the  entrance  of  air  into  the  veins, 
the  presence  of  coagula  in  the  blood  injected,  and  the  causation 
of  phlebitis  by  the  introduction  of  the  cannula.  It  has  never 
been  considered  safe  to  injest  the  blood  of  animals  into  the 
human  subject,  and  it  is  a  further  drawback  to  the  operation 
that  it  is  rarely  possible  to  obtain  human  blood  in  time  to  meet 
the  requirements  of  the  cases  in  whieh  the  operation  is  called 
for.  The  injection  of  even  small  quantities  of  fluid  into  a  vein 
causes  in  the  human  subject  such  embarrassment  of  respiration 
and  irregularity  of  heart-action  that  the  operation  must  usually 
be  suspended  before  more  than  three  or  four  ounces  have  been 
introduced.  The  amount  of  blood,  more  or  less  impoverished 
by  defibrination  and  filtration,  which  can  be  transfused  at  one 
time  is,  therefore,  so  insignificant  compared  with  the  ha;tnorrhage 


which  has  prostrated  the  pr.tient,  that  many  authorities  have 
felt  inclined  to  attribute  the  resulting  benefit  rather  to  the  dy- 
namic influence  of  the  operation  upon  arterial  tension  than  to 
the  red  corpuscles  introduced  into  the  circulation.  This  is  not 
the  view  of  Provost  and  Dumas,  who  asserted  that  the  results 
of  transfusion  depended  upon  the  corpuscles,  and  could  not  be 
obtained  by  the  injection  of  serum  from  which  they  had  been 
removed.  Modern  experience,  however,  is  against  these  ob- 
servers, and  to-day  several  fluids  have  been  injected  to  t:ike  the 
place  of  transfusion.  The  injection  cf  milk  has  some  advocates, 
being  preferred  to  water  and  saline  solutions,  on  the  ground 
that  it  is  nutritive.  The  milk,  however,  must  be  still  warm 
from  the  cow,  and  not  acid;  and  even  then  there  is  a  danger  of 
fatty  embolism  of  the  cerebral  capillaries.  It  will  be  remera- 
hered  that  the  diameter  of  many  of  the  cerebral  capillaries  is 
very  small — not  more  than  the  one  six-thousandth  of  an  inch  ; 
the  fat  globules  of  the  milk  are  frequently  not  small  enough  to 
pass  through,  and  the  same  trwin  of  symptoms  is  observed  which 
occurs  in  lipaimia  from  fracture  of  long  bones  where  the  medul- 
lary fat  gets  into  the  circulation.  These  objections  to  the  intra- 
venous injection  of  milk  have  told  against  it,  and  it  has  not 
heen  so  much  employed  of  late.  Saline  solutions  are  probably 
the  safest  method  of  .stimulating  the  failing  powers;  a  solution 
whose  saline  constituents  are  the  same  as  those  of  the  blood 
Tnay  be  injected  with  safety,  and  will  [)rol)ably  accomplish  all 
that  could  be  gained  by  the  more  hazardous  operation  of  trans- 
fusion. The  author  is  not  aware  that  the  injection  of  defibri- 
nated  blood  into  the  peritonenl  cavity,  as  practiced  by  Ponfick, 
has  ever  been  resorted  to  in  this  country.  Compression  of  the 
femoral  and  brachial  arteries,  with  the  intravenous  injection  of 
two  drachms  of  a  fiftyper-cent.  solution  of  ordinary  aqua  am- 
monia) in  water,  is  probably  the  most  efficient  means  of  re>nsci- 
fating  those  who  are  moribund  from  ha-morrhage.  In  all  the 
instances  in  which  the  author  has  oliserved  or  heard  of  good  re- 
sults following  the  transfusion  of  defibrinated  blood,  each  ounce 
if  it  contained  three  grains  of  cjirbonate  of  ammonium,  ostensibly 
to  prevent  further  coagulation.  It  has  always  appeared  to  the 
inthor  that  to  this  amratmia  was  largely  due  the  temporary  im- 
provement which  followed  the  operation.  It  is,  perhaps,  not 
superfluous  to  mention  here  that  intravenous  injection  can  not 
he  performed,  even  with  a  hypodermic  syringe,  through  the 
skin.  The  vein  selected  must  be  exposed  by  an  incision  through 
the  skin  before  the  needle  can  be  introduced  into  it  with  ac- 
curacy and  precision.] 

The  Inplience  of  SrLrHrnors  Acid  in  arresting  Pnrnisis. 
— Herr  Kirchor,  a  pupil  of  Liehig,  has  been,  during  forty-four 
vears,  director  of  a  factory  in  which  a  special  form  of  manufac- 
ture is  employed  which  involves  the  formation  of  sulphurous 
iicid  by  the  burning  of  sulphur.  He  maintains  (•'  Lancet,"  Jan. 
20,  1883)  that  mme  of  his  people  have  ever  suffered  from  con- 
sumption. He  recommends  the  following  treatment  in  the  case 
of  tuberculous  patients:  They  should  be  brought  into  a  room 
in  which  one  to  two  drachms  of  sulphur  are  burned  every  hour 
over  a  spirit  lamp.  At  first,  coughing,  more  or  less  aggravated, 
takes  place;  after  eight  or  twelve  days  the  bacteria  di>appear 
and  cease  to  irritate  the  lung.  To  complete  the  core,  the  pa- 
tients should  be  brought  into  rooms  which  contiin  some  aro- 
matic vapors.  [This  raises  the  old  question,  Can  bacteria  be 
killed  by  disinfectants  so  little  concentrated  that  they  are  not 
inimical  to  human  life?  All  experiments  made  hitherto  seem 
to  show  that  they  can  not.] 

Damage  to  the  Heart  from  toe  Ixhalatios  of  NiTRore 
OxiDK. — Dr.  W.  Ottley  {ibid.)  records  a  case  in  which  an  exist- 
ing valvular  lesion  was  cnfavorably  influenced  by  the  adminis- 
tration of  nitrous  osido  gas.  The  patient  was  a  young  woman 
who  had  suffered  from  rheumatic  fever,  and  was  left  with  b 
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slight  mitral  lesion.  There  was  a  faint  murmur,  at  times  hard 
to  heur;  tlie  heart  was  but  little  enlarged,  and  there  were  no 
functional  disturbances.  On  two  occasions  this  patient  took 
tlie  gas,  in  order  to  escape  the  pain  attending  the  extraction  of 
teeth.  The  first  time  there  was  no  trouble  ;  the  second  time,  a 
few  days  later,  so  much  dyspnoea  and  cardiac  irregularity  were 
developed  that  the  administration  of  the  gas  had  to  be  sus- 
pended. Subsequently  the  patient  suftered  from  palpitation  and 
dyspnoea;  the  heart  was  found  acting  irregularly,  and  the  mur- 
mur was  very  much  louder.  The  heart  now,  for  the  first  time, 
gave  evidences  of  inadequacy.  This  case  is  interesting  from  its 
rarity,  the  gas  having  been  given  indiscriminately  with  sur- 
prisingly few  accidents. 

Venesection. — In  an  interesting  paper  on  this  subject  {ibid., 
Jan.  6,  13,  188-3)  Dr.W.  H.  Broadbent  regrets  tliat  modern  senti- 
ment is  so  strongly  against  it,  and  proceeds  to  describe  some 
conditions  in  which  it  is  a  mdst  efiicient  remedy.  In  pulmonary 
congestioQ  from  pneumonia,  severe  bronchitis,  or  mitral  steno- 
sis, especially  when  attended  with  considerable  dilatation  of  the 
right  heart,  as  denoted  by  a  systolic  tricuspid  murmur  and 
venous  pulse  in  the  jugular,  it  aftbrds  immediate  relief.  In 
these  cases  venesection  to  even  so  small  an  amount  as  eight 
ounces  causes  the  pulse  to  become  slower,  steadier,  and  fuller, 
and  often  relieves  dyspnoea  to  a  wonderful  degree.  The  author 
does  not  believe  that  it  is  ever  called  for  in  aortic  disease  or  in 
mitral  regurgitation.  A  small  venesection  often  temporarily 
relieves  the  distress  from  pressure  effects  in  aortic  aneurysm. 
In  convulsions,  associated  with  increased  arterial  tension,  vene- 
section is  the  best  of  all  treatments;  and  this  is  equally  true  of 
convulsions  urseinic  and  proceeding  from  other  causes.  In  apo- 
plexy, with  great  cyanosis  and  stertor,  without  failure  of  the 
pulse,  venesecti"n  often  dues  good  and  is  without  danger. 

The  Mullein  Plant  in  the  Treatment  of  Pclmonaby  Con- 
sumption.— Tlie  Verhaaeum  thapsus,  or  great  mullein,  has  long 
bei.'n  a  popular  remedy  for  phthisis  in  Ireland.  It  does  not  appear 
in  the  Pharmacopoeia,  but  can  be  obtained  at  many  good  pharma- 
cies. Old  writers  refer  to  it  as  a  remedy  for  diarrhoea.  It  is 
prepared  by  boiling  an  ounce  of  the  dried  leaves  in  a  pint  of 
milk  for  ten  minutes,  and  then  straining.  This  strained  fluid  is 
given  to  tlie  patient  while  still  warm,  sugar  being  added  if  de 
sired.  It  is  administered  twice  a  day ;  the  taste  of  the  mixture 
is  bland,  mucilaginous,  and  not  disagreeable.  Dr.  Quinlan 
("  Brit.  Med.  Jour.,"  Jan.  27.  1883)  has  tried  the  remedy  in  seven 
cases  of  phthisis  in  St.  Vincent's  Hospital,  Dublin,  with  the  fol- 
lowing results:  It  soothed  the  cough  to  such  an  extent  that 
patients  who  were  taking  if  no  longer  needed  their  cough  mix- 
tures; and  it  unquestionably  relieved  the  diarrhoea  from  which 
some  were  suffering.  This  la-t  effect  was  not  due  merely  to  the 
boiled  milk,  as  was  proved  by  experiment.  The  mullein  relieved 
dyspnoea,  and  was  mildly  stimulating  and  comforting.  It  had 
no  effect  upon  night  sweats,  and  did  not  seem  to  check  loss  of 
weight  in  febrile  cases.  The  autiior  is  inclined  to  admit  its 
value  as  a  remedy  in  phthi.sis. 

The  Use  of  Calx  Sulphueata  in  Cutaneous  and  other 
Diseases. — Dr.  Piffard  (''Jour,  of  Cutaneous  and  Venereal  Dis- 
eases," Jan.,  188-3)  states  that  calx  sulphurata  (commonly  called 
sulphide  of  calcium)  was  first  used  by  the  allopaths  as  an  anti- 
dote to  mercurial  salivation.  The  homoeopaths  use  it  as  a  reme- 
dy against  suppuration  under  the  name  hepar  sulphuris  calca- 
rea.  About  ten  years  ago  it  was  brought  prominently  into  notice 
by  Ringer  as  a  remedy  in  farunculosia.  He  stated  that  it  im- 
proved the  quality  of  pus,  hastened  maturation,  and  prevented 
the  formation  of  fresh  boils.  In  carbuncles,  also.  Ringer  believes 
it  to  be  useful,  melting  the  core  to  healthy  pus,  and  so  quickly 
expelling  the  dead  and  otherwise  slow-separating  tissue.  The 
dose  prescribed  by  him  was  -jV  grain  every  hoL:r  or  two.    Cane 


has  recommended  the  same  remedy  in  acne.  In  acute  pustular 
forms,  the  drug  should  be  given  in  small  doses,  -^^^  to  -j'^  of  a 
grain  ;  in  more  indolent  form.s,  \  or  even  i  grain  should  be  given 
until  pustulation  is  induced.  The  remedy  sliould  then  be  stopped. 
Dr.  Piffard  has  used  the  sulphide  of  calcium  with  good  results 
in  some  cases  of  pustular  eczema.  He  further  mentions  one 
case  in  which  glycosuria  disappeared  while  the  patient  was 
being  treated  with  sulphide  of  calcium  for  eczema.  This  is  of 
interest  as  supporting  the  assertion  of  Dr.  N.  C.  Husted,  that 
he  hiruself  was  cured  of  glycosuria  while  taking  sulphide  of  cal- 
cium for  a  boil.  Dr.  Ilusted  has  since  reported  other  cases  of 
recovery  like  his  own.  In  strumous  swellings  of  the  upper  lip 
and  al(B  nasi,  sul|)hide  of  calcium  is  an  efficient  remedy.  As 
regards  the  physiological  action  of  calx  sulphurata,  as  the  author 
prefers  to  call  it,  we  know  little  or  nothing  ;  he  inclines  to  the 
view,  however,  that  it  is  a  resolvent  or  aplastic  of  great  energy, 
endowed  with  powers  similar  to  those  which  have  been  attrib- 
uted to  mercury.  It  is  probable  that  it  exercises  a  beneficial  in- 
fluence over  the  progress  of  inflammatory  exudations,  chronic 
infiltrations,  and  even,  perhaps,  some  forms  of  neoplasm. 

The  Physiological  Action  of  Convallabia  Maialis. — 
After  a  series  of  experiments  with  convallaria  maialis  upon  rab- 
bits and  frogs,  Dr.  Isaac  Ott  ("Arch,  of  Med.,"  Feb.,  1883) 
formulates  his  conclusions  as  follows:  1.  That  convallaria  in- 
creases the  arterial  tension  greatly  at  the  same  time  that  the 
heart  begins  to  beat  more  frequently  ;  that  the  heart  begins  to 
fall  before  the  tension.  2.  The  decrease  of  cardiac  frequency 
is  not  due  to  excitation  of  the  inhibitory  apparatus,  but  rather 
to  an  action  upon  the  heart  itself,  probably  its  muscular  struct- 
ure. 3.  The  rise  of  arterial  tension  is  still  present  after  section 
of  the  spin.nl  cord  high  up  ;  it  is  therefore  mainly  due  to  stimu- 
lation of  other  vaso-motor  apparatus  than  the  main  monarchi- 
cal vaso-motor  center  in  the  medulla.  4.  The  drug  causes  clonic 
spasms.  If  we  compare  the  action  of  this  drug  with  that  of 
digitalis,  we  find  that  the  slowing  of  the  heart  is  due  to  different 
causes;  with  digitalis  it  is  due  to  cardio-inhibitory  excitation; 
with  convallaria  some  other  part  of  the  heart  is  influenced. 
Digitalis  does  not  primarily  accelerate  the  heart ;  convallaria 
does.  After  section  of  the  spinal  cord,  digitahs  does  not  increase 
arterial  tension ;  convallaria  does.  The  great  rise  in  arterial 
tension  caused  by  convallaria  would  indicate  its  value  in  drop- 
sies. Experiments  on  animals  seem  to  show  that  it  is  a  drug 
which  should  not  be  pushed  to  any  great  extent. 

Bloodletting  and  Peritoneal  Transfusion  in  the  Tkeat- 
ment  of  Rabies. — Dr.  Frigerio,  in  a  paper  upon  hydrophobia 
("  Gazz.  degli  Ospitale,"  Feb.  25,  1883)  details  a  post-mortem 
held  in  a  case  which  terminated  fatally  without  the  convulsions 
having  been  in  the  least  controlled  by  the  heroic  use  of  chloral 
The  author  believes  that  the  poison  of  rabies  is  a  ferment  which 
acts  destrui'tively  upon  the  blood,  and  proposes  as  a  remedy, 
which  has  not  yet  been  tried,  copious  venesection  followed  by 
injection  of  blood  into  the  peritoneal  cavity  (peritoneal  transfu- 
sion). The  author's  argument  is  based  upon  the  fact  that  some 
cures  of  hydrophobia  treated  by  bloodletting  have  been  re- 
ported, and  upon  his  belief  that  the  disease  is  caused  by  a  fer- 
mentative process  in  the  blood.  On  like  grounds  he  might  with 
equal  propriety  urge  the  same  heroic  treatment  in  almost  any 
one  of  the  essential  fevers! 

Chinoi.ine  in  the  Treatment  of  Diphtheria. — Dr.  Seifert 
("  Berl.  klin.  Woch.,"  No.  22,  1883)  describes  a  series  of  cases, 
slight  and  severe,  in  both  children  and  adults,  which  were 
treated  with  this  remedy.  The  only  death  occurred  in  the  case 
of  a  child  a  year  and  a  half  old,  sickly  with  constitutional 
syphilis.  Seifert  employs  a  five-per-cent.  solution  of  pure  chino- 
line  in  equal  parts  of  alcohol  and  water  as  a  local  ap[)lication, 
and  a  one-fifth-per-cent.  solution  in  water,  with  a  little  spirit 
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and  peppeririint,  as  a  gargle.  The  pure  cliinolino  is  less  disa- 
greeable tlian  the  tartrate  used  hitljerto.  The  local  atiplioations 
are  made  as  often  as  once  in  four  hours  in  severe  cases;  they 
are  followed  at  first  by  considerable  smarting  and  burning,  but 
this  may  be  relieved  by  taking  a  swallow  of  water.  The  throat 
soon  after  feels  much  easier,  and  the  jiower  of  deglutition  is 
rapidly  restored.  The  patches  rapidly  separate,  and  the  glandu- 
lar swelling  soon  sul.-ides.  The  author  is  a  strong  believer  in 
the  loc:d  nature  of  dijjhtheria,  and  employs  no  further  treatment 
beyond  an  ice  cravat  in  bad  cases. 

Adonis  Vebnai.is  in  Renal  and  Cardiac  Dropsies. — Dr. 
Hubnow,  ot  St.  Petersburg  ('-Lancet,"  Jan.  6,  1883),  describes 
Adonix  vernalis,  a  popular  remedy  in  Russia  for  renal  and  car- 
diac dropsies.  Dnder  its  influence,  in  cases  of  dropsy,  the  car- 
diac contractions  increased  in  force  and  diininishL-d  in  frequency, 
the  urine  was  augmented  and  no  longer  contained  casts  or  albu- 
min. Experiments  on  both  cold-blooded  and  warm-blooded 
animids  with  ditlereut  preparations  of  ailonis  (infusions,  anil 
both  aipjoous  and  alcoholic  extracts)  showed  that  its  action  is  to 
stimulate  both  the  motor  gan„dia  and  the  inhibitory  appariitus 
of  the  heart,  and  to  raise  arterial  tension.  Dr.  Bubnow  [irefers 
ailonis  to  digitalis,  and  states  that,  like  Convallaria  ma'ialis,  it 
has  no  cumulative  action.  A  plucosido,  adonidin,  containing 
the  active  principle  of  adonis,  has  been  i.solatcd  by  Cervello 
("Archiv  filr  oxp.  Path,  und  Pharmak.,"  1882,  p.  .33-5).  The 
effects  of  adonidin  are  very  similar  to  those  of  digitalin.  It  is 
not  improbable  that  the  same  similarity  may  prove  to  exist  be- 
tween adonis  and  digitalis  as  exists  between  hyoscyamus  and 
boUadouna. 
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Thk  Ubk  op  Anesthetics  During  Labor. — In  a  recent  number  of 
the  "British  Medical  .lournal"  Dr.  T.  D.  S.ivill  indicates  wlmt  he  lie 
lievoa  to  be  the  main  precautions,  the  nbservatiuiis  of  which  wnuld 
rentier  the  use  of  clilorolbrm  perfectly  justifialile.  I.  There  are  cerlaiii 
women  who  have  a  tendency  to  flood  at  every  continement,  and  others 
in  whom  there  seems  an  already  too  great  relaxation  of  fiber — weak 
ana!mic  fcnialna  in  their  eighth  or  tenth  confinement;  and  to  these  it 
would  lie  unadvisable  to  give  cliloroforni,  except  for  nece.'sitv.  Hap- 
pily, it  is  not  these  women  who  suffer  tiie  most  pain,  tint  rather  tlicise 
strong,  healthy  piimipara;  whose  pelves  and  general  build  approximate 
to  the  masculine  type.  2.  We  should  not  give  it  when  labor  is  compli- 
cated with  severe  vomiting,  or  with  acute  heart  or  lung  disease,  unless 
there  is  imperative  call  lor  it.  3.  It  should  not  be  given  to  the  full  ex- 
tent, except  lor  operation,  convulsions,  or  spasm  of  the  cervix;  anl 
then  it  is  necessary  that  one  person  should  devote  his  entire  attention 
to  it.  4.  The  inhaliitioii  shouhl  be  stopped  directly  we  find  the  pulse 
becoming  >erv  weak,  or  the  respiration  irregular.  6.  Anything  which 
makes  us  suspect  a  fatty  or  enteebled  cardiac  wall  should  make  us  cau- 
tious in  the  use  of  chloroform.  Here,  as  in  cases  other  than  those  of 
labor,  it  is  not  the  most  extensive  valvular  disease  (so  hmg  as  it  is  at- 
tended with  compensating  hypertrophy),  but  the  atrophied  or  degen. 
erate  wall  that  constitutes  the  source  of  danger.  Uiilortunatcly,  the 
signs  of  these  conditions  are  subtle  and  uncertain.  Fatty  heiirt  may  be 
suspected  by  an  exceedingly  feeble  cardiac  impulse,  combined  with  an 
almost  inaudible  first  souiul ;  or  attacks  of  dyspnoea,  vertigo,  and  syn- 
cope, in  the  absence  of  ansemia  or  valvuhir  lesion;  or  the  copious  de- 
posit of  lat  in  other  parts  of  the  body,  and  the  occurrence  of  dropsy 
without  adequate  cause.  A  dilated  heart  may  he  suspected  by  in 
creased  area  of  prrceordial  dullness,  combined  wiih  epigastric  and  ve. 
nous  pulsation,  and  a  want  of  correspondence  between  the  violence  of 
the  cardiac  impulse  and  the  strength  of  the  pulse.  Pericardial  adhe- 
sious  also  lorni  a  great  source  of  danger.  They  may  be  suspected  when 
the  heart's  apex  is  fixed  above  its  normal  position,  and  docs  not  sbilt 


with  respiration;  or  when  there  is  depression  instead  of  protrusi'jn  of 
inter co-ital  spaces  over  the  position  of  the  apex,  giving  a  wavy  charac. 
ter  to  the  carJiac  impulse.  6.  In  all  cases  we  should  take  pailicular 
Cire  to  prevent  the  occi.rrence  of  hajmorrhane  alter  birth  by  giving  a 
full  diise  of  ergot  when  the  head  reaches  the  perinaenm,  by  ceasing  the 
ci.loroforra  immediaicly  it  is  born,  and  by  rous'.ng  the  patient  from  ber 
lethargy  as  soon  as  possible. 

A  PpiSA  BinoA  Preskntatio.n. — Mr.  Charles  Penruddock,  M.  R.  C_ 
S.,  of  Winclicoiiibe,  writes  to  the  "  liritisb  Medical  Journal  "  :  On  April 
16,  1883,  I  was  called  by  the  midwiie  lo  attend  Mrs.  B.,  who  was  in 
labor  «iih  her  fourth  child.  Labor  commenced  at  2  p.  m.  on  the  previ- 
ous  day ;  the  pains  had  been  very  severe  until  10  p.  u.,  but  after  that 
time  became  few  and  far  betwien,  and  of  very  liitle  lorce.  When  I 
.saw  Mrs.  B.,  the  pains  appeared  to  be  moderately  strong  but  ot  short 
duration.  There  had  been  nothing  abnormal  in  her  previous  confine- 
ments. On  making  an  examination,  it  was  with  great  difficulty  that  I 
could  reach  the  os,  which  I  found  neailv  fully  dilated;  its  mar^iins 
were  rather  flaccid,  and  during  a  ''pain"  the  presenting  portion  of  the 
child  exerted  no  pressure  on  lliem  wiiatever.  From  what  I  c  .uld  feel 
of  the  presentadou,  I  at  first  thought  I  had  a  face  to  dial  with,  there 
lieing  Something  which  very  closely  resembled  the  well-defined  niar^iins 
of  the  orbits;  beyond  this  I  thought  1  lilt  the  nose,  and  still  a  liitle 
iarlhtr  on  my  fingers  slipped  into  what  I  at  once  took  lo  be  a  mouth, 
only  It  was  somewhat  j<ggcd  inside,  as  though  it  were  lined  with  fully 
developed  teeth  ;  I  then  came  across  a  hand.  I  passed  my  hand  into 
the  vagira  to  mike  a  more  thorough  exandnatiin,  satisfied  mysell  it 
was  not  the  fice,  and  at  the  same  time  could  feel  the  untriistakable 
smooth  outline  of  a  child's  hip,  but,  o^ing  to  the  nregulanties,  1  was 
unable  to  tell  clearly  what  the  arrnngemcnt  of  parts  could  be,  and  de- 
cided til  call  in  my  friend  and  colleague,  Mr.  William  Cox.  We  came 
to  the  conclusion  that  it  was  no  face,  but  the  lumbar  region  that  pre- 
seiiti  d,  and  therefore  decided  to  turn.  This  was  accomplished  in  the 
usual  way,  and  the  feet  brought  down,  only  slight  difficulty  being  ei- 
ppiienced  until  the  head  was  being  extracted,  but,  with  my  left  fore- 
finger ill  the  child's  mouth  and  my  right  hand  on  its  occiput,  this  was 
soon  overcome.  The  placenta  soon  followed,  and  the  mother  made  a  good 
and  ra|iid  recovery.  The  child,  a  female,  appeared  to  have  been  dead 
about  twelve  hours,  and  was  fully  developed.  The  head  was  somewhat 
hydrocephalic.  On  further  examining  the  body,  we  found  the  cause  of 
our  not  being  able  lo  clearly  diagnosticate  the  presentation  to  be  a 
large  spina  bifida  situated  in  the  middle  ot  the  lumbar  region,  and  very 
much  resembling  to  the  touch  the  part  for  which  I  had  at  fitst  mistaken 
it.  This  case  struck  me  as  being  very  interesting  in  showing  how  a 
diseased  condition  ol  a  foetus  may  confound  the  diagnosis  of  the  ac- 
coucheur. 

Syphilis  in  thk  Ninth  Cextlbv. — "Between  the  years  a.  D.  806 
and  810,"  says  the  "  British  Medical  Journal,"  "  an  emperor  of  Ja^ an 
comnianded  his  court  physicians,  Abemanas  and  Idzunio  Kirosadn,  to 
collect  in  one  volume  all  extant  records  of  native  medicine  and  surgery. 
A  mnnuscript  copy  ol  this  work,  for  centuries  loraoltcn,  although  the 
facts  of  its  origin  were  recorded  in  Japanese  history,  was  found  in  1827 
by  a  priest,  in  a  piovincial  Buddhi.-t  temple.  Dr.  Scheube,  ol  Leipzig, 
has  recently  examined  this  work,  and,  in  an  article  published  in  a  re- 
cent number  of  Virchow's  '  Archiv,'  lias  shown  its  undoubted  authen- 
ticity and  its  high  value  from  a  purely  scientific  point  of  view.  It  was 
written  long  before  Chinese  ideas  had  pei.etralcd  into  J  pan  and  in- 
fluenced native  practitioners.  The  mo't  interesting  passages  are  de- 
scriptions  of  local  and  general  alTections,  which  clei.rly  prove  that 
syiihilis,  and  several  allied  disorders,  were  well  known  lo  the  ancient 
Japanese.  Chancroid  and  phagedenic  chaiicr?  arc  clearly  desciib)^!, 
OS  well  as  a  '  swelling  on  ilie  peni-,  of  the  size  of  a  niibet-s.ed,'  followed 
by  eriiiuions,  feverishncss,  pains  in  the  bones  and  head,  blindness, 
swelling  of  the  testicles,  and  other  very  familiar  symptoms.  These 
were  observed  to  continue  lor  nniny  years.  The  passa.;cs  of  this  work, 
cilled  the  D.iidorui  Thiu-ho,  which  relate  to  the  treatment  of  these 
symptoms  have  nut  yet  been  traiisKatcd  into  English.  Herbs  alone 
appear  to  have  been  used,  and  without  much  success ;  mercurial  treat- 
ment was  introduced  at  a  comparativelv  recent  date,  fmm  Europe. 
The  ancient  Japanese  surgeons  di>  not  appear  to  have  recognized  the 
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venereal  origin  of  the  disease  whicli  they  describe,  although  the  Daido- 
rui  distinctly  traces  all  the  secondary  symptoms  to  '  the  poison  from 
the  affected  org  in.'  " 

Oil  of  Terpentine  smeared  upon  the  hands  has  been  found  an 
excellent  preventive  of  septic  infection  in  autopsies. 

Precautio.ns  against  the  Contagious  Diseases  or  Domestic  Ani- 
UALS. — By  a  recent  amendment  ol'  the  New  Jersey  statute?,  all  persons, 
who  shall  own  or  hare  in  their  po.-session  any  poultry  or  animals  of 
any  kind  which  may  come  to  their  death  from  any  contiigious  disease, 
shall  within  twenty-four  hours  after  such  death  bury  the  carcass  in  not 
less  than  two  feet  of  earth. — Sanitary  News. 

The  American  Necrological  Association. — The  ninth  annual 
meeting  will  be  held  at  the  Academy  of  Medicine,  12  West  Thirty- 
first  Street,  New  York,  on  Wednesday,  Thursday,  and  Friday  ol  next 
week.  We  are  asked  to  give  notice  tliat  members  of  the  profession 
are  invited  to  attend  the  sessions. 

The  progi'drame  is  as  follows  : 

Wednesuay,  June  20th. — Afternoon  Session  at  2.30  o'clock. — KoU- 
call,  and  introduction  of  the  president-elect,  by  the  secretary.  Ad- 
dress by  the  president.  Dr.  Robert  T.  Edes.  Reports  of  Council,  ol 
secretary,  and  treasurer.  Sc  entihc  ccmmunicaticns :  (1)  Dr.  W.  J. 
Morton,  of  New  York — Neuritis  loUowing  Dislocation.  (2)  Dr.  C.  L. 
Dana,  of  New  York— Note  on  Hydrobromic  Acid  as  a  Substitute  for 
the  Bromides.  (3)  Dr.  T.  A.  McBride,  of  New  York— Migraine;  its 
Pathology  and  Ljcalization. 

Evening  Sessional  8.30  o'clock. — ScientiBc  communications:  (4)  Dr. 
C.  K.  Mills,  of  Pdiladelphia — A  Case  of  Locomotor  At-.ixia  termiuat- 
nating  as  General  Paralysis  of  the  Insane.  (6)  Dr.  E.  C.  Spitzka,  ol 
New  York — Remarks  on  the  Alleged  Relation  of  Speech  Disturbance 
and  the  Patellar  Tendon  Reflex  in  Paretic  Dementia. 

Thursday,  Jctne  21sr. — Afternoon  Session  at  2.30  o'clock. — Scien- 
tific communication.s:  (6)  Dr.  Robert  T.  Edes,  of  Boston — The  Excre- 
tion of  Phosphites  and  Phosphorus  as  Connected  with  Mental  Laboi. 
(7)  Dr.  R.  W.  Amidon,  of  New  York— A  Case  of  Tetanoid  Psendo- 
Paiaplegia,  of  interest  from  an  Etiological  and  Pathological  Point  ol 
View.  (8)  Dr.  W.  J.  Morton,  of  New  York — An  Apparatus  for  Treat- 
ing Scrivener's  Palsy.  (9)  Dr.  E.  C.  Seguin,  of  New  York — The  In- 
sane of  Spain  and  their  Asylums.     A  communication  by  letter. 

There  will  be  no  evening  session  on  this  day,  and  in  lieu  thereof 
Dr.  R.  W.  Amidon  will  give  a  reception  and  dinner  to  the  president  at 
Delmonico's  at  7  P.  M.  The  members  of  the  association  are  hereby 
respectfully  invited  to  attend. 

Friday,  June  22d. — Afternoon  Session  at  2.30  o'clock. — Scientific 
communications:  (10)  Dr.  Burt  G.  Wilder,  of  Ithaca — The  Brain  ol 
the  Cat,  Lacking  the  Callosum.  On  the  Alleged  Homology  of  the  Car- 
Divoral  Fis-iura  Cruciata  with  the  Primatial  Fissura  Centralis.  (11) 
Dr.  E.  C.  Spitzka,  of  New  York — Lesion  of  the  Stratum  Intermedium, 
with  Remarks  on  the  Anatomy  snd  Physiology  of  that  Tract,  Illus. 
trated  by  Specimens.  (12)  Dr.  W.  J.  Morton,  of  New  York — On  the 
Treatment  of  Migraine. 

Evening  Session  at  8.30  o'clock. — Scientific  communications:  (13) 
Dr.  C.  L.  Dana,  of  New  York — Note  on  the  Treatment  of  Chorea  by  the 
Sedative  Galvanization  of  the  Br.ain.  (14)  Dr.  Burt  G.  Wilder,  ol 
Ithaca — On  the  Removal  and  Preservation  of  the  Humau  Brain.  On 
Some  Points  in  the  Anatomy  of  the  Human  Brain. 

The  New  Hampshire  State  Medical  Society. — At  the  ninety- 
third  annual  meeting,  to  be  held  in  Concord  on  the  19th  inst.,  it  is 
expected  that  pipers  will  be  read  by  Dr.  Hatch,  of  Wilton  ;  Dr.  Still- 
ings  and  Dr.  Watson,  of  Concord;  Dr.  Smith,  of  Hanover  ;  Dr.  Blais- 
dell,  of  Contoocook ;  Dr.  Pray  and  Dr.  Stackpole,  of  Dover;  and  Dr. 
Adams,  of  Manchester. 

The  Long  Island  College  Hospital  Alumni  Association. — The 
third  annual  dinner  will  be  given  at  the  Brighton  Beach  Hotel,  on 
Monday,  the  18th  inst.,  at  5.30  p.  M. 

The  Minnesota  College  Hospital  Lectures  on  Hygiene. — We 
understand  that  Dr.  George  H.  Roh6,  Professor  of  Dermatology  and 
Hygiene  in  the  College  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons  of  Baltimore,  has 


been  enpraged  to  give  a  course  of  lectures  on  hvKiene  at  the  Minnesota 
College  Hospital,  occupying  one  hour  daily  from  October  22d  to  No- 
vember 3d,  iuclusive.  We  congratulate  the  fm'u'ty  on  their  enter- 
prize  and  on  the  wisdom  shown  in  the  choice  of  Dr.  Roh£.  The  lec- 
tures will  be  open  to  the  profession  of  the  Slate. 

The  Pennsylvania  Anatomy  Bill  has  become  a  law,  practically 
with  but  little  change  from  the  original  draft. 

The  New  Health  Commissioner. — Since  our  last  issue  the  Mayor 
has  nominated  General  Alexander  Shaler  to  succeed  Professor  Chand- 
ler in  the  Boaid  of  Health,  and  on  Wednesday  the  nomination  was 
confirmed  by  the  Board  of  Aldermen. 

Ths  Tewksburt  Almshouse. — Dr.  C.  Irving  Fisher  has  been  ap- 
pointed resident  physician. 

Women  Physicians  in  Massachusetts. — At  the  recent  meeting  of 
the  Massachusetts  Medical  Society  there  was  one  lady  physician  pres- 
ent. Women  as  yet  are  not  adm  tted  to  the  rights  and  privileges  of 
the  society,  but  it  appears  that  the  mnjority  of  the  male  physicians 
of  the  State  are  willing  that  women  should  be  lecogtiized.  In  a  circu- 
lar recently  sent  out  to  members,  among  other  questions,  this  one  was 
asked:  "Do  you  favor  the  admission  of  womei  to  the  society  on  the 
same  term«  with  the  men?"  Of  a  total  membership  ol  1,343,  1,132 
answered  the  question,  of  whom  706  said  "yes,"  400  "no,"  while  23 
were  indifferent.  Three  hundred  and  thirty-six  physicians  stated  that 
they  had  consulted  with  female  practitioners,  684,  out  of  1,020  who 
answered  the  query  of  the  circular,  said  they  had  not,  but  931  ex- 
pressed a  willingness  to  consult  with  them,  as  against  146  who,  on  ac- 
count of  their  sex,  would  not. 

Body-Snatching  in  SYRAcrsE. — Several  persons  are  said  to  have 
been  indictei  recently  in  Syracuse,  N.  Y.,  for  complicity  in  the  dese- 
cration of  a  grave.  The  charge  is  that  a  body  was  exhumed  and  taken 
to  the  Syracuse  Dniver^iiy  Medical  College.  A  recent  graduate  and  a 
member  of  the  graduating  class  are  among  the  accused.  We  trust 
that  they  will  be  shown  to  be  innocent. 

Death  op  Dr.  Noah  C.  Levings. — Dr.  Levings  died  on  Sunday,  the 
10th  inst.,  at  the  age  of  fifty-nine  years.  He  was  a  graduate  of  the 
Medical  Department  of  the  University  of  the  City  of  New  York,  class 
of  1844,  and  a  member  of  the  Medical  Society  of  the  County  of  New 
York. 

Army  Intelligence. —  Official  List  of  Changes  of  Stations  and 
Duties  of  Officers  of  the  Medical  Department,  Cnited  States  Army,  from 
June  2,  ISSS,  to  Jane  9,  1883. — Alexander,  Charles  T.,  Major  and 
Surgeon.  So  much  of  Par.  6,  S.  0.  82,  A.  G.  0.,  April  10,  1883, 
amended  to  direct  that  he  be  relieved  from  duty  at  the  United  States 
Military  Academy,  West  Point,  N.  Y.,  October  1,  1883.  Par.  7,  S.  0. 
125,  A.  G.  0.,  June  1,  1S83.  ==  VIcKee,  J.  C,  Major  and  Surgeon. 
Assigned  to  duty  as  Post  Surgeon,  Presidio  of  San  Francisco,  Cal.  Par. 
2,  S.  0.  68,  Department  of  California,  May  25,  1S8X.  ==  Ds 
LoFFRE,  A.  A.,  Captain  and  Assistant  Surgeon.  To  proceed  to  Matii- 
son  Barracks,  N.  Y.,  and  report  to  the  Post  Commander  for  duty. 
Par.  2,  S.  0.  93,  Department  of  the  East,  June  5,  1883. 

Society  Meetings  for  the  Coming  Week. — Monday,  June  ISth : 
Medico-Chirurgical  Society  of  German  Physicians.  Tuesday,  June 
19lh:  New  Hampshire  State  Medical  Society  (Concord— annual) ;  New 
York  Academy  of  Medicine  (Section  in  Medicine) ;  Medical  Society  of  the 
County  of  Kings,  N.  Y. ;  Medical  Society  of  the  County  of  Westches- 
ter, N.  Y.  (White  Plains — annual);  Ogdensburg  Medical  Association. 
Wednesday,  June  20th :  American  Neurological  Association  (New 
York — annual — first  day);  Medical  Society  of  the  County  of  New 
York  (Comitia  Minora) :  Medical  Society  of  the  County  of  Alleghany, 
N.  Y.  (annual);  New  Jersey  Academy  of  Medicine  (Newark).  Thurs- 
day, June  21st :  American  Neurological  Association  (second  day). 
Friday,  June  22d :  American  Neurological  Association  (third  day); 
New  York  Clinical  Society  (private);  N^w  York  Society  of  German 
Physicians  (private).  Saturday,  June  2Sd:  New  York  Medical  and 
Surgical  Society  (private). 
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LKCTURES   ON 
HUMAN   AUTOMATISM. 

DELIVERED  AT  THE  LOWKLL  INSTITUTE,  BOSTON, 
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Lecture  V. 

( Cordinufd  from  page  6S1.) 

Passing  by,  for  want  of  time,  many  other  phenomena 
of  binocular  vision  which  have  a  very  direct  bearing  on  our 
])rescnt  inquiry,  I  shall  call  your  attention  to  a  comparison 
between  our  visual  perceptions  of  near  objects  and  the  per- 
ceptive judgments  which  we  form  of  the  sizes  and  distances 
of  remote  objects,  which  have  an  entirely  different  basis. 
In  directing  our  gaze  to  any  distant  object,  the  axes  of  our 
eyes  are  virtually  parallel ;  so  that  we  gain  no  information 
from  the  conjoint  use  of  both  which  the  use  of  cither  eye 
separately  is  not  competent  to  afford.  Hence,  wc  can  not, 
even  across  a  room,  distinguish  with  certainty  (unless  we 
move  the  head  sufficiently  to  produce  a  change  of  parallax) 
between  an  actual  solid  body  and  a  picture  of  that  body  so 
executed  as  to  convey  the  effect  of  solidity  by  its  perspec- 
tive and  its  chiaroscuro.  Probably  all  of  you  have  had  this 
experience,  either  in  regard  to  a  well-painted  scene  in  a 
theatre,*  or  in  looking  at  paintings  intended  to  imitate  re- 
lici'os,  which  they  sometimes  do  with  marvelous  deceptivc- 
ness. 

But  some  of  you  mav  have  noticed  the  same  effect  as 
produced  by  paintings — still  more  by  photographs — when 
looked  at  from  a  short  distance  with  one  eye;  and  nothing 
better  tests  the  truthfulness  of  a  perspective  representation 
of  different  distances  than  this  mode  of  viewing  it.  For 
the  parts  either  of  a  landscape  or  of  an  architectural  interior 
then  take  up  (as  it  were)  their  respective  positions — pro- 
vided that  the  pi<:torial  representation  of  them  is  accurate — 
so  as  to  give  a  much  greater  realiii/  to  the  scene  than  when 
it  is  viewed  with  the  two  eyes  conjointly ;  and  the  effect 
becomes  more  and  more  vivid  the  longer  we  look  at  the 
picture.  Now,  this  fact  may  seem  in  contradiction  to  what 
1  have  been  saying  of  the  peculiar  value  of  binocular  vision  ; 
hut  I  shall  show  you  that  it  is  in  complete  accordance  with 
all  that  has  gone  before.  When  you  look  with  both  eyes 
at  a  photograph  that  is  within  eighteen  inches  or  two  feet 
of  them,  you  are  forced  to  sec  that  it  is  a  flat  surface,  un- 
less it  represents  an  object  in  very  low  relief.  (I  Iiave  one 
or  two  photographs  of  relievos  in  which  the  relief  is  so  low 
that,  when  I  look  at  tlicm  with  both  eyes  at  arm's  lengtli,  1 
am  not  altogether  sure  perceptioually,  though  I  am  in- 
tellectually— as  knowing  it  to  be  so — that  their  surface  is 
flat.)     When,  however,  you  close  one  eye,  you  are  no  longer 


*  The  coiiipleteiicsa  of  the  ilhiaory  eOfect  of  tlie  dinramic  views  for- 
merly exhibited  in  Paris  and  London  was  in  prcat  measure  due  to  the 
exactness  witli  which  tlicir  perspective  and  chinroseuro  were  rendered, 
on  the  basis  of  suu-piolures  obtaiued  by  the  Daguerreotype  process. 


obliged  to  see  that  the  surface  is  flat ;  for  you  can  not  dis- 
tinguish the  relative  distances  of  different  parts  without 
the  information  supplied  by  the  convergence  of  the  optic 
axes.  Under  these  circum.stances,  the  suggestions  given  by 
the  perspective  representation,  and  by  the  distribution  of 
the  lights  and  shadows,  exert  their  full  effect;  and  I  have 
.several  photographs  as  to  which,  when  thej'  arc  properly 
lighted  (for  much  depends  on  the  correspondence  in  direc- 
tion between  the  light  under  which  the  photograph  is 
viewed  and  that  under  which  it  was  taken,  so  that  the 
shadows  of  the  picture  may  be  such  as  would  be  given  by  a 
real  relievo  similarly  viewed),  I  would  defy  almost  any  one 
who  did  not  know  that  he  was  looking  at  a  flat  surface  to 
distinguish  them  from  the  actually  projecting  solids  whose 
aspects  they  represent.*  And,  even  when  such  a  picture  is 
intellectually  known  to  be  a  flat  surface,  we  find  it  as  diflB- 
cult  to  ace  it  flat  as  to  see  flatness  in  the  stereoscopic  image. 

In  the  one  ease,  as  in  the  other,  the  perceptive  judgment 
is  formed  automatically,  upon  the  b.asis  of  the  accordance  of 
the  sensorial  image  with  that  of  the  actual  solids  which  the 
mind  lias  trained  itself  to  receive  and  interpret ;  and  the  rea- 
son why  photographs  usually  give  this  effect  better  than 
paintings  is  because  of  their  greater  truthfulness  as  repre- 
sentations of  the  appearance  of  the  objects  suited  to  them 
at  the  particular  moment  at  which  each  is  taken. 

We  must  now  pass  from  the  subject  of  intuitional  per- 
ception to  that  of  the  automatic  succession  of  the  higher 
intellectual  processes;  and  of  these,  I  think,  it  will  be  only 
necessary  for  me  to  bring  before  you  a  few  illustrations,  be- 
cause every  psychologist  is  perfectly  aware  that  there  arc 
uniformities  of  succession — expressed  in  the  term  "  laws  of 
thought" — which  uniformities  constitute  the  purely  auto- 
matic operation  of  (we  may  say)  our  brains  or  our  minds, 
according  as  we  choose  to  represent  the  fact  in  terms  of 
matter  or  in  terms  of  mind.  Some  of  these  uniformities 
seem  to  be  pretty  constant  through  the  whole  human  r.icc, 
whereas  others  will  depend  upon  the  particular  direction 
which  is  taken  by  the  individual  mind,  in  virtue  of  its  origi- 
nal constitution,  the  educational  training  it  has  received, 
and  the  special  knowledge  it  ha.s  acquired.  If  we  leave  our 
mind  free  to  be  acted  upon  by  surrounding  impressions 
only,  the  successions  of  thought  and  feeling  may  be  traced 
to  the  succession  of  those  impressions,  as  we  see  to  be  the 
case  with  young  children ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  when 
we  direct  our  minds  determinately  to  a  particular  object  of 
contemplation — whether  this  be  purely  intellectual,  or  ex- 
cites our  artistic  and  poetic  feelings,  or  acts  on  our  emotional 
nature — in  moving  along  any  of  these  lines  our  ''training" 
very  much  determines  the  particular  ideas  and  feelings 
which  will  successively  present  themselves.  On  the  other 
hand,  it  is  assuredly  in  the  power  of  the  £go  to  fix  his  atten- 
tion on  the  particular  mental  states  which  he  wishes  to  fol- 
low up ;  and,  by  intensifying  these,  to  exclude  the  rest  from 
his  consciousness  of  this  determinate  fixation  of  the  atten- 


•  The  best  way  of  making  this  experiment  is  to  cause  the  photo- 
(;raph  to  be  viewed  through  a  conical  tube  having  a  diaphrasnn  at  its 
farther  end  of  such  a  size  and  shape  a.s  to  exclude  the  "mount"  of  the 
photograph,  and  limit  the  vision  to  the  picture  itsclC 
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tion  upon  purely  intellectual  conceptions.  We  have  an  ex- 
ample in  the  answer  which  Newton  is  said  to  have  given  to 
some  one  who  asked  him  how  he  had  arrived  at  his  won- 
derful discoveries — "  by  always  thinking  about  them."  And 
the  groat  nf.turalist,  so  recently  lost  to  us,  who  lias  left  an 
impress  on  the  thought  of  the  age  not  less  strong  or  far- 
reaching  than  that  of  Newton,  was,  in  like  manner,  always 
pondering  over  the  verification  of  his  grand  ideas.  Turn- 
ing from  tlic  philosopher  to  the  poet,  we  find  Wordsworth 
clearly  expressing  the  same  truth  in  the  preface  to  his 
"Lyrical  Ballads,"  in  which  he  gives  an  account  of  his  own 
mental  processes.  He  states  that  he  has  made  it  his  habit 
to  fix  his  attention  upon  the  various  aspects  of  nature,  or 
of  human  nature,  until  his  feelings  have  (so  to  speak)  over- 
flowed in  poetry ;  and  he  sax  s,  I  think  very  truly,  that  all 
the  best  poetry,  that  which  is  most  effective  in  its  appeal  to 
the  poetical  consciousness  of  other  minds,  is  that  wliich  is 
the  result  of  this  spontaneous  overflow.  This  is  clearly  the 
case  in  musical  creation.  Every  one  who  has  read  the  life 
of  Mozart  will  remember  that  his  wonderful  musical  faculty 
— trained  and  directed  as  it  had  been,  in  all  the  musical 
learning  of  that  time,  by  the  careful  direction  given  by  bis 
father  to  his  study  of  it — enabled  him  to  produce  appropri 
ate  music,  as  it  were,  "at  call."  It  was  simply  necessary  for 
him,  when  he  had  a  work  to  compose,  to  think  a  little  about 
the  plan  which  he  should  follow — if,  for  instance,  it  should 
be  an  opera,  to  settle  what  should  be  recitative  and  what 
song,  what  should  be  solo,  duet,  trio,  quartette,  chorus,  and 
so  on — for  his  ideas  to  flow  forth  and  shape  themselves  into 
regular  musical  forms,  so  as  finally  to  evolve  the  complete 
work. 

Of  this  selective  attention  to  particular  trains  of  thought, 
whose  succession  has  been  strictly  determined  by  previous 
habit,  we  have  a  typical  example  in  the  higher  forms  of 
mathematical  research.  A  mathematician,  sitting  down  to 
ap|)ly  his  trained  ability  to  the  investigation  of  some  par- 
ticular class  of  phenomena  not  as  yet  brought  within  the 
scope  (if  mathematical  reasoning,  sets  himself  to  consider 
■which  among  the  various  methods  open  to  his  choice  is  the 
one  most  likely  to  lead  him  to  the  desired  result.  Choos- 
ing, for  example,  the  method  of  quaternions,  or  the  differ- 
entia! calculus,  he  brings  this  to  bear  upon  the  problem  to 
be  solved,  fixing  his  attention  continuously  upon  it  until 
he  either  sees  his  way  to  the  manner  of  proceeding,  or,  find- 
ing himself  unable  to  make  further  progress  on  that  line, 
tries  another  method.  When  he  has  once  divined  the  mode 
in  which  the  problem  is  to  be  attacked,  the  working  out  of 
the  solution  is  a  matter  of  simple  deductive  reasoning.  It 
is  well  known  that  among  mathematicians  of  the  highest 
ability  there  is  a  very  considerable  difference  in  their  par- 
ticular capacity  for  the  solution  of  puzzling  problems.  The 
position  of  senior  wrangler  at  (our)  Cambridge  has  been 
often  gained  by  a  certain  special  ability  of  this  kind,  which 
has  placed  its  possessor  above  a  competitor  who  was  his  su- 
perior in  the  power  of  applying  the  highest  mathematics  to 
physical  inquiry.  This  last  has  been  the  leading  subject  of 
examination  for  another  honor  known  as  the  "  Smith's 
prize,"  and  it  has  frequently  happened  that  the  senior 
wrangler  has  come  oat  second  Smith's  prize  man,  while  the 


second  wrangler  has  come  out  first  Smith's  prize  man, 
showing  the  existence  of  two  different  qualities  of  mind — 
the  one  the  purely  intellectual  capacity  to  apply  mathemati- 
cal reasoning  to  the  conditions  of  a  known  case,  the  other 
a  sort  of  divining  power  more  akin  to  the  imagination, 
which  enables  its  possessor  to  discern  the  direction  in  which 
the  solution  is  to  be  obtained.  It  is  the  man  oi  genius  who 
extends  the  boundaries  of  his  science,  while  the  man  of 
talent  utilizes  all  available  material  for  the  building  up  (so 
to  speak)  of  his  ideal  cosmos.  But  each  works  by  his 
power  oi fixinr)  his  attention — in  the  one  case  on  the  object 
to  be  attained  (as  when  Kepler  was  seeking  for  the  ideal 
harmonies  of  the  planetary  motions),  and,  on  the  other,  on 
the  successive  stages  of  his  constructive  work. 

Take,  again,  the  phenomena  of  memory,  which  are,  I 
think,  the  most  instructive,  while  the  most  familiar,  of  all. 
We  desire  to  recollect  something  which  we  have  not  at  the 
moment  before  our  minds;  we  wish  to  call  up,  for  example, 
the  personality  of  some  one  whom  we  have  met,  and  whose 
face  we  recognize  without  being  able  to  say  who  he  is — that 
is  to  say,  to  connect  him  with  any  name  or  image  of  his 
character  with  which  our  minds  have  been  previously  im- 
pressed. We  say  to  ourselves,  "  We  know  we  ought  to 
recognize  such  a  person,"  and  yet  we  can  not  recall  the 
ideational  conception  that  we  ought  to  connect  with  the 
sensorial  image  of  him,  the  association  of  the  former  with 
the  latter  not  having  become  strong  enough  by  repetition 
to  call  it  up,  as  has  happened  to  myself  very  frequently — 
indeed,  in  the  last  month.  We  know  that  we  have  been 
introduced  to  him,  we  have  heard  a  good  deal  about  him, 
we  have,  perhaps,  had  conversation  with  him,  and  yet 
neither  will  the  name  present  itself,  nor  that  general  recog- 
nition of  personality  ;  that  is  to  say,  the  concrete  resultant 
of  all  that  has  come  to  our  knowledge  about  him,  to  which 
the  mention  of  his  name  ordinarily  leads  us.  Or,  again,  I 
have  in  my  mind  some  statement  of  a  scientific  or  historical 
fact,  or,  it  may  be,  a  line  of  poetry,  or  a  passage  of  prose, 
the  original  source  of  which  I  am  sure  I  have  known,  and 
would  fain  recall.  In  either  of  these  cases  we  fix  our  atten- 
tion upon  these  ideas,  and  spontaneous  successions  of  ideas, 
which  lie  (so  to  speak)  in  the  direction  of  whai.  we  seek, 
and  endeavor,  by  following  up  one  track  after  another,  to 
find  the  idea  of  which  we  are  sure  that  we  have  the  "  physi- 
cal tra.'e  "  only  w.aiting  to  be  got  at.  And  if,  after  an  un- 
successful search,  we  give  it  up  and  let  our  thoughts  take  an 
entirely  different  direction,  it  continually  happens  (perhaps 
after  a  night's  rest)  that  the  lost  idea  presents  itself  to 
our  minds  without  our  being  conscious  of  anything  that 
brought  it  there.  But  farther  experience  teaches  that  this 
spontaneous  reproduction  is  more  likely  to  occur  if,  after 
we  have  thought  of  all  that  seems  likely  to  lead  us  toward 
the  object  of  our  search,  we  give  up  our  quest,  instead  of 
worrying  and  fatiguing  ourselves  by  unavailing  persistence 
in  it.  I  remember  that  when — many  years  ago — I  was 
talking  over  this  subject  with  my  late  friend.  Sir  Henry 
Holland  (of  whose  valuable  essays  on  psychological  sub- 
jects I  have  already  made  mention),  he  read  me  an  in- 
teresting letter  he  had  just  received  from  Mr.  Edward 
Everett,  with  whom  he  had  been  very  intimate  when  he 
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was  your  minister  in  London.  Mr.  Everett,  as  you  know, 
soon  after  his  return  iiome,  became  president  of  Harvard 
University ;  and  he  had  written  to  Sir  Henry  of  a  diffi- 
culty which  was  continually  occurrinj^  to  him.  Falling, 
he  said,  into  his  old  literary  associations,  he  was  often 
desirous  of  bringing  to  mind  the  authorship  and  context 
of  some  passage  that  was  familiar  to  liim,  and  was  much 
vexed  at  his  inability  to  do  so.  In  reply.  Sir  Henry  had 
advised  hitn  to  do  just  what  I  should  myself  have  sug- 
gested— namely,  not  to  distress  himself  at  the  unreadiness  of 
his  memory,  but  to  look  upon  it  as  luiving  only  rusted  from 
disuse ;  and,  after  thinking  over  all  the  probable  originals 
of  the  passage  he  wanted  to  trace  out,  to  leave  the  matter 
alone,  with  the  expectation  that  the  answer  would  soon 
come  of  itself .  And  the  letter  wliich  Sir  Henry  read  to  me 
from  Mr.  Everett  was  one  of  warm  gratitude  for  the  rccora- 
inendation,  which  (he  said)  he  had  frequently  put  in  prac- 
tice with  the  most  satisfactory  results. 

Now,  every  one  of  you,  I  doubt  not,  has  had  experience 
of  this  kind  in  one  form  or  another.  No  thoughtful  person 
can  fail  to  recognize  the  fact  that  these  forgotten  reminis- 
cences, buried  (as  it  were)  somewhere  down  in  the  cellars 
of  our  minds,  where  wc  can  not  find  them  by  looking  for 
them,  turn  up  of  themselves  after  we  have  given  up  the  search, 
the  light  we  have  let  in  upon  them  having  produced  their 
revival,  not  immediately,  but  by  a  train  of  operations  which 
our  search  has  started.  And  here  we  have  an  instance  of 
pure  automatism,  proceeding  along  tracks  previously  laid 
down,  but  tirst  put  in  action  by  volitional  direction. 

This  form  of  automatism,  which  I  believe  to  have  a  large 
share  in  our  mental  life,  is  what  I  have  designated  "  uncon- 
scious cerebration. "  I  do  not  attach  any  importance  to  the 
term,  provided  the  fact  be  recognized  that  a  great  deal 
of  what  we  commonly  rank  as  mental  work  is  done  uncon- 
sciouslij,  and,  thciefore,  automatically.  This  has  been  fully 
admitted  by  the  purest  metaphysicians.  Sir  William  Hamil- 
ton for  example;  and  the  "philosophy  of  the  unconscious" 
enters  largely  into  modern  German  psychology.  As  Eng- 
lish writers,  on  the  other  hand,  have  been  accustomed  to 
limit  menial  action  to  that  of  which  we  are  conscious,  and  to 
treat  everything  beneath  our  consciousness  as  a  function  of 
our  bodily  organism,  1  based  my  designation  upon  what 
— as  a  physiologist — I  regard  as  the  material  instrument 
w  hich  furnishes  the  mechanism  of  the  operation ;  and  the 
term  has  met  with  wide  acceptance  among  those  modern 
psychologists  who  perceive  that  there  is  such  a  constant  in- 
teraction between  the  physical  and  the  psychical  in  man's 
composite  nature  that  neither  can  be  fully  discussed  to  the 
exclusion  of  the  other.* 


*  Dr.  .Alexander  Winchell  ("Science  and  RiOigion,"  pp.  125  and 
281  of  English  lepriiii)  appears  unnble  to  perceive  how  entirely  con- 
sistent is  the  doctrine  I  ndvucate  with  the  fart  universally  admitted — 
save  by  those  who  hold  the  doctrine  of  (he  coniplite  ilualili)  of  iiinn's 
nature,  with  its  coiolhuy  of  "  prc-e<tiibli-'hid  harmonies" — that  a  err- 
tain  physieul  ch.'xngo  in  our  sensorial  apparatus  is  the  eausc  of  thit 
psychical  slate  which  wc  feel  as  a  sens.iti.in  (see  Lecture  I),  my  posi- 
tion beinj;  simply  that  certain  physical  changes  in  the  cerebrum  may 
take  place  without  our  consciousness,  which,  tchai  IranslalcJ  itilo  con- 
icioiuness,  become  ideas ;  and  that  the  rcsultaut  ideas  may  bo  regarded 


I  believe  it  to  be  in  this  manner  that  the  "  integration 
of  our  experiences"  is  effected — of  which  I  have  already 
spoken  as  one  of  the  most  important  and  most  constant  of 
our  psychical  processes — what  is  true  of  our  experiences  as 
to  external  objects  being  equally  true  of  our  ideational  and 
emotional  experiences.  Our  general  conception  of  almost 
any  subject  is  built  up  on  a  foundatioa  much  wider  than 
our  conscious  thought  of  it;  and  our  desires  and  aversions, 
our  likes  and  dislikes,  are  generally  the  resultants  of  a  num- 
ber of  separate  impressions  which  we  have  not  knowingly 
worked  up  into  distinct  judgments.  And  we  often  experi- 
ence a  "change  of  mind  "  as  to  what  is  probably  true  or  un- 
true, or  as  to  a  personal  like  or  dislike,  by  an  unconscious 
remodeling  (as  it  were)  of  our  fabric  of  thought.  And  1 
hold,  with  your  own  Dr.  O.  Wendell  Holmes  (whose  short 
essay  on  "  The  Mechanism  of  Thought  and  Morals  "  is  full 
of  such  "  resultants  "),  that  creative  genius — whether  that  of 
the  mathematician  or  the  mechanical  inventor,  the  musician 
or  the  painter,  the  sculptor  or  the  poet — always  works  in 
this  fashion;  his  originnl  gift,  trained  by  judicious  gruidance 
and  improved  by  the  teachitigs  of  experience,  evolving  its 
ideal  conceptions  in  their  appropriate  forms,  as  resultants  of 
long  successions  of  processes  that  have  gone  on  uncon- 
sciously to  himself,  whether  in  his  cerebrum  or  in  his 
under-soul,  seems  to  ine  a  matter  of  terminology  only. 
( To  be  concluded.) 


(Drigiiral   Commun'uations, 

ON   THE   LOCAL  tISE   OF  ANTISEPTICS 
AFTER  LABOR  AND  ABORTION.* 

By  W.  GHX  WYLIE,  M.  D., 

rROFESBOR  OP    OTNiCOLOOT   IN   THE    KKW   YORK  POLTCLISIC;    GTN.CCOI.OeUT 
TO   BELLEVUE  HOSPlTil.. 

In  1870  and  1871,  while  interne  at  Bellevue  Hospital,  I 
saw  much  of  septica;mia  in  surgical  cases,  and  something, 
also,  of  septicemia  in  puerperal  cases.  Under  the  teach- 
ings of  Dr.  James  R.  Wood,  I  became  a  believer  in  carbolic 
acid,  and,  by  its  free  use,  and  by  the  abolition  of  all  sponges, 
old  rubber  cloths,  etc.,  I  served  a  month  in  the  lying-in 
wards  and  delivered  thirty-six  women  without  a  case  of 
puerperal  fever.  All  the  women  had  some  rise  of  tempera- 
ture, but  none  over  102°  F.  at  any  time.  In  1872  I  saw  Mr. 
Lister  at  work  in  his  wards  in  the  intinnary  at  Edinburgh, 
became  a  convert  to  Listerism,  brought  back  with  me  the 
material  for  carrying  out  his  method,  and  have  used  it 
in  private  practice  since  then.  I  have  also  used  it  in  all 
cases  of  labor,  of  course  modified,  but  still  following  the 
principles  and  teaching  of  Lister.  In  some  fifty  odd  cases, 
not  one  had  puerperal  fever,  and,  excepting  three  cases  with 
cracked  nipples,  only  one  had  a  rise  of  temperature  above 
100°.     It  is  true  that  there  is  nothing  unusual  in  delivering 


as  being  as  truly  the  products  of  those  chuuges  as  our  sensations  »re 
o(  their  physical  antecedents. 

•  Read  before  the  Medical  Society  of  the  County  of  New  York, 
May  28,  1883. 
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fifty  women  among  the  better  classes  without  a  death  or 
any  indications  of  septicfemia,  but  to  have  case  after  case 
go  through  all  the  stages  without  any  perceptible  rise  of 
temperature,  no  so-called  milk  fever,  and  without  even  the 
well-known  odor  of  the  lying-in  room,  at  least  repaid  me 
for  my  care. 

The  method  is  very  simple  : 

1.  I  make  it  a  rule  to  examine  locally  every  case  some 
weeks  before  labor,  and  to  have  a  trained  nurse  on  hand 
several  days  before  labor  is  expected.  If  there  is  a  leu- 
corrhcBa,  warm  vaginal  douches,  l-to-50  sol.  acid,  carbol., 
are  given  twice  a  day,  and  in  all  cases,  as  soon  as  the  first 
symptoms  of  labor  begin,  the  vagina  and  vulva  are  thor- 
oughly washed  with  a  solution  of  carbolic  acid. 

2.  The  room  is  prepared  by  removing  all  useless  and 
old  stuffy  furniture,  etc.,  and  everything  left  is  disinfected 
with  a  spray  of  carbolic  acid  solution ;  the  nurse  sees  that 
a  large  supply  of  napkins  and  bed  linen  is  on  hand,  all  of 
which  are  carbolized  with  the  spray  immediately  before  be- 
ing used.  The  linen  is  changed  every  day,  and  two  sets  of 
blankets  are  aired  and  used  alternately.  All  instruments 
and  hands  used  are  first  washed  in  sol.  (1  to  20)  acid,  carbol. 

3.  When  labor  begins,  the  spray  is  set  going,  and  after 
labor  every  napkin  is  carbolized,  or  carbolized  muslin  or 
oakum  is  used  to  catch  the  lochia,  and  changed,  according 
to  the  discharge,  every  hour  or  two,  night  and  day. 

4.  Just  after  labor  the  parts  are  thoroughly  washed  with 
a  l-to-30  sol.  acid,  carbol.,  and  vaginal  douches  are  given 
from  two  to  four  times  a  day.  This  is  kept  up  faithfully 
for  six  or  ten  days,  as  required. 

5.  The  test  of  all  this  is  that  at  no  time  should  one  be 
able  to  recognize  by  the  smell  an  odor  such  as  usually  char- 
acterizes a  lying-in  room. 

For  cases  of  abortion  I  have  tried  to  carry  out  the  same 
practice,  and  all  ca5es  that  I  attended  from  the  beginning 
have  escaped  without  fever.  Within  the  past  three  years  1 
have  attended  four  well-marked  cases  of  septicaemia  after 
abortion. 

The  following  is  the  history  of  one  of  these,  taken 
from  a  careful  record  made  at  the  time : 

Mi"3.  M.,  aged  thirty,  a  vigorous  and  healthy  American,  the 
mother  of  two  cliiMren,  came  to  the  city  iVoin  Pennsylvauia  to 
be  operated  upon  for  hioeratiun  of  tlie  cervix  uteri.  The  opera- 
tion was  done  by  a  professor  of  gynffioolog-y  in  November,  1878. 
In  February,  1879,  I  saw  lier  find  treated  her  for  acute  cervicitis 
and  endometriiis,  which  slie  attiibuted  to  tlie  operation.  The 
cervix  was  impassable  to  the  smrillest  sound.  After  opening 
the  cervix,  in  about  six  weeks  I  sent  her  liome  cured.  She  was 
(juite  well  until  October  next,  wlien  she  failed  to  menstruate,  and 
liad  some  symptoms  of  pregnancy.  She  consulted  a  physician : 
he  told  her  that  the  uterus  was  enlarged  and  inflained,  and  needed 
treatment.  Several  sponge  tents  were  introduced,  with  the  view 
of  opening  the  cervix,  bat  the  first  one  was  forced  out  in  less 
than  an  liour,  and  the  second  gave  so  much  pain  th.at  she  re- 
fused to  have  anything  more  done,  and  took  the  night  train  for 
New  York. 

The  next  morning,  October  27th,  while  at  breakfast  in  her 
hotel,  after  a  few  pains  a  profuse  and  sudden  hfemorrhage  came 
on,  and  a  large  amount  of  blood  was  lost  before  she  readied  lier 
room.  Dr.  G.,  of  the"  hotel,  was  called,  and  at  once  introduced 
a  tampon  of  cotton  pledgets,  and  was  obliged  to  renew  it  in 


four  or  five  hours.  I  saw  her  at  8  p.  M. ;  she  was  very  thirsty, 
gave  evidence  of  having  lost  much  blood,  had  great  pain,  and 
was  flowing  freely.  I  removed  the  tampon  and  put  in  an- 
other. At  10..30  p.  M.  Dr.  Sims  saw  her  with  me,  and  agreed 
with  me  tliat  an  abortion  was  imminent.  A  very  firm  tam- 
pon was  again  introduced,  and  suflicient  morphine  was  given 
to  keep  her  quiet  for  the  night. 

Octoher  S8th. — The  next  morning  the  tampon  was  removed, 
and  a  watery  discharge  escaped  ;  at,  4  p.  u.  the  cervix  was  dilated 
to  the  size  of  a  silver  quarter-dollar;  as  there  was  no  loss  of  blood, 
and  only  slight  pain,  nothing  more  was  done. 

29th.,  10  A.M. — On  account  of  increased  pains  and  renewal 
of  the  hseraorrhage,  it  was  decided,  after  consultation,  to  put  in 
a  sponge  tent.  At  4  p.m.  os  was  well  dilated,  and,  the  patient 
being  etherized,  the  index  finger  was  introduced,  and  most  of 
the  contents  of  the  uterus  was  turned  out,  but  a  part  was  so  ad- 
herent that  it  was  necessary  to  use  a  curette.  Arterial  blood 
gushed  out  profusely.  Very  hot  water  was  injected,  but  the 
bleeding  continued,  and  it  was  necessary  to  tampon  both  the 
uterus  and  vagina.  She  came  out  from  ether,  and  did  well  till 
the  next  morning,  October  30th,  about  5  a.  m.,  when  she  had  a 
severe  chill.  At  8.20  tampon  was  completely  removed,  and  a 
vaginal  injection  given.  At  9.30  temperature  103^°,  pulse  110. 
At  5  p.  M.  the  discharge  had  ceased,  and  temperature  lemained  at 
103 J°.  The  uterus  was  washed  out  with  a  solution  of  1  to  40  of 
carbolic  acid,  and  10  grains  of  quinine  were  given.  Every  three 
hours  the  uterus  was  washed  out  in  the  same  way.  At  9  a.  m. 
the  next  day,  October  31st,  temperature  was  normal.  At  3  p.  m. 
temperature  rose  to  100°,  and  discharge  ceased.  Uterine  douches 
were  continued  three  days,  once  in  three  hours,  and  10  grains 
of  quinine  were  given  twice  a  day  until  November  2d,  when 
temperature  was  oimtinuously  normal. 

During  the  night,  about  ten  hours  after  the  douches  were 
stopped,  she  had  a  cbill,  and  at  9  a.  m.,  November  3d,  temperature 
again  rose  to  103^°,  when  the  injections  were  resumed  and  given 
regularly  every  thi  ee  hours.  11  p.  m.  temperature  was  99'' ;  after 
this  she  was  allowed  to  sleep  till  morning.  At  six  she  had  a  chill, 
and  at  nine  temperature  w.-is  103J°.  The  uterine  douches  were 
agiin  resumed,  and  kept  up,  as  before,  once  in  three  hours.  Qui- 
nine was  also  given,  liut  in  sin.aller  doses,  and  she  was  carefully  fed. 
As  bsfore,  in  about  fourteen  hours  temiierature  was  99}° ;  after 
this  the  uterus  was  syringed  regularly  until  November  fith.  The 
temperature  remained  normal  aftsr  the  first  fourteen  hours. 
Again  she  was  allowed  to  sleep  eight  hours,  but,  as  before,  she 
awoke  with  a  chill,  and  the  temperature,  at  9.20  a.  m.,  November 
7t'i,  was  104i.  The  uterine  douches  were  again  begun,  and  in 
twelve  hours  lier  temperature  was  normal.  After  this  the 
douches  were  given  by  the  watch  once  in  three  hours,  and  were 
continued  day  and  night  for  seven  cnnsecutive  days.  She  then 
slept  all  night  and  the  nest  day;  temperature  continued  normal, 
and  from  this  time  forward  she  made  a  rapid  recovery  without  the 
least  fever.  Except  duringthefirst  four  or  five  days  quinine  was 
used  (mly  as  a  tonic ;  and  during  the  eighteen  days  she  was  care- 
fully fed,  chiefly  on  milk  and  meat-juice.  To  give  a  short  risvmi: 
October  27th,  28th,  and  29ih,  pulse  weak  and  soft,  bnt  tempera- 
ture continuously  normal.  October  30th,  chill,  fever,  103^° ; 
uterine  douches,  given  once  in  three  hours,  brought  it  down  to 
normal  in  sixteen  hours ;  douches  kept  up  for  twenty-four  hours 
longer,  and  then  stopped  for  ten  touiv ;  again  chill,  ami  tempera- 
ture 103^°;  douches  were  resumed,  and  in  fourteen  hours  tem- 
perature again  normal.  Then,  on  account  of  patient  being  tired, 
she  Was  allowed  to  sleep  about  eight  hours;  again  chill,  and 
temperature  103^° ;  douches  resumed  as  before,  and  temperature 
normal  in  fourteen  hours.  Douches  kept  up  for  full  three  days, 
and  again,  after  eight  hours'  sleep,  chill,  and  temperature  rose 
tol04i°;  douches  again,  and  in  twelve  hours  temperature  was 
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normnl.  Douclies  kept  up  for  seven  day?,  niglit  und  day,  every 
three  hours,  and  then  patient  allowed  to  sleep  ten  hours;  after 
this  there  was  no  rise  of  tempemture.  I  used  tlien  a  guin-elastic 
catheter.  No.  'J,  attached  to  Davidson's  syringe  hy  a  ruliber 
tubing,  and,  as  llie  uterus  was  anteverted  and  sensitive,  it  was 
necessary  for  nio  to  be  present  in  person  once  in  three  hours, 
except  at  the  interval  indicated,  for  two  full  weeks. 

This  case  taught  me  a  great  deal,  and  since  then  I  have 
thus  far  been  able  to  manage  all  cases  that  have  come  directly 
under  my  care,  with  much  less  trouble  and  excellent  results. 

About  one  year  after  thi-s,  on  January  18,  1881,  Mr.  AV. 
called,  and  said  that  his  wife  was  very  ill,  and  that  he  wished 
nie  to  take  charge  of  lier  case.  Soon  after.  Dr.  Griswold  called 
to  say  that  he  hud  attended  Mrs.  W.,  that  she  had  an  abortion  at 
about  four  months,  and  was  now  in  a  critical  condition,  with 
undoubted  puerperal  fever.  I  saw  her  at  3  P.  m.  ;  she  then  had 
temperature  104|°  and  pulse  120.  At  4  p.  m.  her  temperature 
was  105.°  I  then  introduced  agum-elastic.  catheter  into  the  ute- 
rus, which  was  enlarged,  soft,  and  lying  backward  on  the  sacrum, 
attached  a  Davidson  s.ringe,  and  injected  about  2  qt.  solution,  1 
to  40,  carbolic  acid,  bringing  away  considerable  clotted  bluod 
and  broken  down  (Uhr'is.  This  I  rei)oatcd  every  half-hour.  In 
thrc  ehours  tem|)eratnro  fell  to  102.°  At  11  p.  M.  I  introduced 
the  catheter  and  lolt  it  in  the  uteru.s,  and  put  a  trained  nurse  in 
charge,  to  repeat  the  douches  once  every  half-hour  during  the 
night.  No  medicine  was  given  by  month.  The  next  morning 
temperature  was  normal,  and  remained  so,  only  going  to  99°  in 
the  afternoon.  A  close  watch  was  kept  up  for  several  days,  and, 
us  she  had  no  further  trouble,  in  ten  days  was  allowed  to  go 
about,  and  made  a  good  recovery. 

Since  then  I  have  seen  in  consultation  two  other  patients, 
in  very  much  the  same  condition  as  the  last,  and  both  re- 
covered under  the  same  treatment.  That  is,  after  twelve 
hours  of  frequent  douches,  the  catheter  being  loft  in  the 
uterus,  the  temperature  gradually  fell  to  normal,  and  did 
not  afterward  go  above  100°,  and  the  patients  recovered 
without  further  trouble. 

I  have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  it  is  best  to  consider 
a  uterus  after  an  abortion  precisely  as  surgeons  to-day  re- 
gard a  punctured  wound,  and  just  as  likely  to  be  poisoned 
and  ci[ually  dangerous  when  neglected  or  badly  treated. 

1.  That  septic  matter  must  be  excluded  with  great  care, 
and  that  antiseptics  are  of  great  service  iu  preventing  in- 
fection. 

2.  That  perfect  drainage  is  just  as  essential  as  in  a  se- 
vere contused  and  jmnctured  wound  ;  that  not  only  versions, 
and  especially  flexions,  nuiy  cause  retention  of  the  lochia, 
but  that  contraction  and  swelling  of  the  os  internum  very 
froijuontly  is  an  active  ctiuse  in  preventing  a  constant  and 
free  drainage. 

3.  That  when  septicivniia  has  begun  within  a  reasonable 
time,  say  within  ten  or  twelve  hours  after  the  first  chill  or 
high  temperature,  almost  all  cases  may  be  cured  by  per- 
fecting the  drainage,  and  by  washing  out  the  cavity  either 
of  the  vagina  or  of  the  uterus,  as  the  case  may  be,  bv 
frequent  douches  of  a  solution  of  carbolic  acid  of  a  strength 
of  from  1  to  40  to  1  to  20,  the  latter  being  rarely  needed. 

4.  That  general  medication,  except  so  far  as  it  keeps  up 
the  strength  of  the  patient,  has  little  or  no  direct  effect,  and 
that  tho  washiog;  out  with  carbolic  solution  not  only  re- 


movc"  or  renders  inert  the  organisms  on  the  surface  of  the 
wound  or  cavity,  but,  in  all  probability,  sufficient  carbolic 
acid  is  absorbed  locally  into  the  surrounding  tissues  to 
weaken  if  not  stop  the  active  reproduction  of  the  micro- 
organisms, or  the  generation  of  poison  associated  with  them. 

It  is  possible  that  antiseptics,  sueh  as  pure  carbolic  acid 
or  phenol,  or  mercuric  bichloride,  may  be  injected  hypoder 
raically  to  such  an  e.\tent  as  to  neutralize  the  bacteria  or 
poison  in  the  blood,  without  doing  serious  harm  to  the  pa- 
tient, or  that  large  quantities  of  alcohol  may  auti.septicize 
the  blood  ;  but  I  have  never  seen  this  clearly  proved. 

I  am  fully  aware  that  many  cases  very  soon  reach  a  stage 
where  neither  local  nor  any  other  treatment  can  stay  it,  such 
as  those  where  the  poison  has  extended  rapidly  into  the  con- 
nective tissue,  or  has  been  carried  a  distance  from  the  sur- 
face by  the  lymphatics  <>r  the  veins,  and  started  a  new  center 
of  local  poison  ;  but  I  believe  that  most  of  these  hopeless 
cases  begin  as  simple  cases,  and,  if  treated  in  time,  would 
never  reach  a  dangerous  stage — that  is,  that  time  gives  the 
disease  power,  and  may  even  develop  stronger,  and,  there- 
fore, more  dangerous  micro-organisms  or  poisons.  I  also 
recognize  the  fact  that  there  are,  probably,  several  different 
poisons,  and  also  that  the  same  poison  in  different  tissues 
may  give  very  different  symptoms  and  results.  But  we 
must  go  back  to  the  fact  that  the  beginning,  if  not  always,  is 
almost  always  local,  and  that  if  we  begin  early,  and  continue 
frequently  enough  and  long  enough,  to  wash  the  parts  with 
an  antiseptic,  we  can  in  most  cases  remove  the  cause.  I 
also  believe  that  there  are  micro-organisms  that  even  l-to-20 
solution  acid,  carbolic,  will  not  destroy,  or  at  least  in  a  short 
lime  destroy  all  the  spores  and  prevent  their  future  repro- 
duction under  favorable  conditions,  but  it  is  pretty  well  es- 
tablished that  the  presence  of  a  l-to-40  solution  renders 
them  innocuous,  by  either  killing  or  weakening  those  that 
are  produced.  It  is  on  this  account  that  I  use  frequent 
and  long-continued  injections. 

I  do  not  advise  intra-uterine  injections  in  old  cases. 
If  the  disease  is  confined  to  the  vagina,  apply  antiseptics 
to  the  vagina,  but  do  it  often  enough  to  keep  up  their 
influence  for  at  least  twelve  consecutive  hours.  Usually, 
if  the  disease  has  lasted  for  several  days,  or  if  the  symp- 
toms are  dangerous,  it  would  be  better  not  to  delay  washing 
out  both  the  uterus  and  vagina,  and  do  it  vigorously  and 
faithfully ;  and  don't  be  satisfied  with  a  uterine  injection 
two  or  three  times  a  day,  or  even  once  in  three  hours. 

Now,  as  to  whether  it  is  best  to  keep  up  continuous  irri- 
gation, or  to  intermit  for  fifteen  minutes  or  half  an  hour.  I 
have  had  such  satisfactory  results  with  the  latter  method  that 
I  have  never  tried  the  former;  but  there  is  this  much  in 
favor  of  the  intermitting  plan  :  1.  It  is  more  readily  and  with 
greater  certainty  carried  out ;  2.  It  gives  the  parts,  if  not 
the  patient,  a  little  rest ;  3.  If  tho  spores  are  so  difficult  to 
kill,  and  the  bacteria  so  easily  killed  or  rendered  inert,  the 
spores  may  not  hatch  or  attempt  reproduction  in  a  continu- 
ous stream,  and,  therefore,  they  arc  longer  preserved,  while 
iu  half-hour  intermissions  the  acid  may  be  absorKd  and 
the  spores  be  induced  to  develop  sufficiently  to  be  killed  by 
the  next  or  a  later  douche — Lf  we  wait  even  throe  hours 
the  spores  may  develop,  and  uuw  spores  be  reproduced  be* 
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fore  the  next  douche ;  4.  By  douching  at  intervals,  we  can 
use  stronger  sohitions,  with  less  risk  of  poisoning  with  the 
antiseptic  than  when  the  continuous  stream  is  employed.  I 
have  very  little  doubt  but  that  repeated  washing  out  with 
water  would  often  effect  a  cure,  but  it  must  not  be  forgotten 
that  water  would  mechanically  displace  and  remove  much 
of  the  decomposing  matter,  and  also  that  pure  water,  if 
not  destructive  to,  at  least  weakens  the  vitality  of,  many 
bacteria. 

The  late  experiments  of  Koch  and  others  give  the 
mercuric  bichloride  the  first  place  as  an  antiseptic,  and  it 
may  replace  carbolic  acid  in  intra-uterine  douches. 

Now,  what  should  guide  us  in  the  use  of  antiseptics 
after  abortions  ? 

The  first  symptom  is  usually  a  chill  or  chilly  sensation, 
and  stoppage  of  the  lochia,  and  then  a  rapid  rise  of  tem- 
perature. If,  in  such  a  case,  on  examination,  an  extensive 
laceration  of  the  perinaeum,  or  the  cervix,  or  wound  of  the 
vagina  were  found,  I  would  wash  out  the  vagina  with  a  1  to 
20  solution  acid,  carbol.  at  first,  and  after  this  give  a  1  to 
50  douche  regular  every  fifteen  minutes  or  half-hour  for 
three  or  four  hours.  If  the  temperature  then  fell  gradu- 
ally, I  would  continue  the  douche  in  the  same  way  for 
twelve  hours  or  more  ;  but  if,  notwithstanding  these  vaginal 
douches,  the  temperature  should  continue  to  rise  or  go  up 
rapidly  after  lessening  for  several  hours,  I  would  at  once 
begin  intra-uterine  douches,  giving  one  of  1  to  20,  and  after 
this  1  to  50  every  half-hour  until  the  temperature  fell  to 
normal. 

In  those  cases  that  I  have  personally  attended,  the  first 
douche  generally  brings  away  considerable  dibris,  and  the 
discharge  is  often  bloody,  but  it  gradually  clears  up  with  each 
douche,  until  finally  it  conies  away  clear ;  and,  when  it  re- 
mains so  for  several  injections,  almost  invariably  the  tem- 
perature is  found  normal. 

It  is  important,  especially  in  giving  the  intra-uterine 
douche,  to  be  certain  that  your  carbolic  acid  is  pure,  and  I 
insist  upon  having  Calvert's  No.  1,  for  my  experience  is 
that  this  is  about  the  best  that  can  be  had,  and  that,  with 
the  exception  of  Declat's,  and  one  or  two  German  prepara- 
tions, the  carbolic  acid  sold  in  the  shops  will  cause  decided 
irritation  even  in  solutions  of  1  to  50,  and  many  are  to  a 
degree  more  or  less  insoluble. 

In  private  practice  I  have  not  had  a  case  of  septicajmia 
following  labor.  Four  times  I  have  seen  patients  with 
puerperal  septicismia  in  consultation.  In  three  of  these  the 
disease  bad  reached  its  last  stage,  two  were  actually  dying, 
and  the  third  in  a  hopeless  condition.  A  few  douches  were 
given  in  the  latter  case,  but  did  no  permanent  good. 

The  fourth  case  was  that  of  a  young  woman  who  had  been 
delivered  three  weeks  and  had  no  serious  symptoms.  She  suf- 
fered from  cystitis  and  subinvolution,  and  was  in  quite  an 
anemic  and  feeble  state,  being  still  confined  to  bed. 

May  2,  1S83. — She  had  a  prolonged  cliill  or  chilly  sensation 
in  the  morning  ;  and  wlien  I  savr  her  in  the  afternoon  her  pulse 
was  130  and  temperature  104J°,  and  she  bad  the  cliaracturislic 
profuse  perspiration  and  collapsed  appearance  of  septiceeniia. 

On  examination,  theniteriis  was  enlarged  and  soit,  the  fundus 
lying  bacUivard  and  sharply  flexed  at  tlie  cervix ;  the  lochia  had 
completely  stopped.    An  intra-uterine  douche  of  solution  acid. 


carbol.,  1  to  30,  was  given,  and  a  dirty,  soft,  brown  clot  and 
shreddy  matter  came  away  with  the  douche.  The  douches  were 
kept  up  at  intervals  of  about  half  an  hour,  and  in  two  hours 
temperature  had  fallen  to  102J°,  and  after  eleven  douches  tem- 
perature was  found  normal.  Slie  remained  in  a  feeble  state, 
with  a  poor  pulse,  for  several  days,  but  her  temperature  did  not 
again  rise  above  100°,  and  now  she  is  going  about  in  good  health. 

Soon  after  taking  charge  of  ray  ward  at  Bellevue  in 
October  last,  on  account  of  the  other  wards  of  the  fourth 
division  being  crowded,  the  following  case  was  admitted 
and  treated,  under  my  instructions,  by  the  house  staff : 

Rachel  Bergowitz ;  thirty-eight ;  Poland  ;  married  ;  admitted 
to  Ward  29  October  19,  18h2. 

Patient  was  a  large,  fleshy  woman.  She  had  had  several 
children,  and  bad  been  accu-tomed  to  get  up  and  do  her  house- 
work in  three  or  four  days  after  confinement.  Had  always 
been  healthy.  Examination  of  the  chest  and  urine  showed 
nothing  abnormal. 

Four  days  before  admission  she  had  been  delivered  of  what 
she  supposes  was  a  full  term  child.  The  labor  was  a  long  one, 
and  the  child  was  dead  wlien  delivered.  The  placenta  came 
away  a  few  minutes  after  delivery.  There  was  no  nnusual 
hisinori'bnge. 

The  day  before  admission  she  had  a  chill  in  the  afternoon, 
and  after  it  felt  very  weak,  and  had  pain  in  all  her  limbs  and 
bMck.  She  was  admitted  about  9  p.  m.,  nearly  thirty  hours  after 
the  first  chill.  At  that  time  her  temperature  was  101°,  pulse 
100,  full  and  soft.  A  dose  of  castor-oil  and  quinine,  gr.  xv, 
were  given. 

Her  temperature  was  lOlf  at  10  p.  m,,  and  rose  steadily 
through  the  night,  standing  at  104°  at  8  a.  m. 

Octoher  20th. — A  sponge  bath  and  quinine,  gr.  xv,  were  given 
at  8,  and  the  temperature  fell  to  103|°  at  9  a.  m.  Up  to  this 
time  it  had  been  impossible  to  give  intrauterine  douches,  the 
house  physician  having  charge  of  an  ovariotomy  case,  and 
being  un;ible  to  attend  the  jiatient. 

At  9.30  A.  M.  an  intra-uterine  douclie  was  given.  A  Mer- 
cior  catheter,  No.  12,  American  scale,  was  passed  to  the  fundus, 
and  about  two  quarts  of  water,  carbolized  1  to  80  and  heated  to 
110°,  were  thrown  into  the  uterus.  The  douche  caused  no  un- 
pleasant symptoms,  and  the  patient  enjoyed  it,  saying  that  it 
relieved  the  pain  which  she  felt  in  her  abdomen. 

At  10  A.  M.,  immediately  after  the  douche,  her  temperature 
was  9°  higher. 

Ordered  whisky,  |  ss.,  every  hour,  and  quinine,  gr.  xv, 
every  four  hours. 

At  10.15  A.  M.  she  had  a  severe  chill,  and  at  11  her  tempera- 
ture was  105i°.  At  that  time  a  douche,  carbolized  1  to  40,  was 
given,  and  brought  away  several  dark,  soft  clots.  At  12  the 
temperature  was  ]02J°,  a  fall  of  3°.  Douches  were  then  given 
every  hour,  the  temperature  falling  a  litlle  after  each  douche 
till  5  p.  II.,  when  the  temperature  was  ]00J°.  The  patient  then 
complained  of  the  frequent  disturbance,  and  the  douches  were 
omitted  for  .ibout  five  hour.s.  They  were  then  given  every  four 
hours  through  the  night,  and  the  whisky  ordered  every  two 
hours.     At  midnight  the  temperature  was  98|°. 

21st. — At  9  A.  M.  temperature  98f  °.  Whisky  was  ordered 
every  three  hours,  and  quinine  reduced  to  gr.  v  q.  4  h.  Vaginal 
douches  were  ordered  every  four  hours,  ami  intra-uterine 
douches  if  the  temperature  reached  100°.  Two  intra-uterine 
douches  were  given,  both  of  them  being  followed  by  a  fall  of 
temperature  to  9Sf°. 

The  patient  had  a  slight  diarrhrca  during  the  day,  and  was 
given  bismuth  and  opium  in  small  doses.  It  stopped  in  the 
evening. 
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S2d. — An  intra-uterine  (louche  was  glvon  at  1  a.  m.,  after 
wliicli  tlio  temficratiire  readied  100^.  Viiginal  doiiclies  wore 
continued,  the  whisky  gradually  stopped,  and  the  patient  wa~t 
discharged  November  5th  in  good  health. 

Since  then  nine  cases  of  undoubted  septicemia  after 
labor  have  been  treated  in  the  fourtli  medical  division,  in 
which,  under  Dr.  II.  F.  Walker,  Dr.  W.  T.  Gillette,  and  Dr. 
J.  J.  Williams's  instructions,  the  house  physician  used  the 
intra-uterine  douche.  The  histories  have  been  carefully 
taken  and  written  out  by  the  house  physician.  Dr.  Pardee, 
who  personally  carried  out  the  treatment  in  most  of  these 
cases.  Sevrn  of  the  nine  patients  made  good  recoveries, 
and  two  died.  One  of  these  was  admitted  four  days  after 
the  first  chill,  and  was  in  too  advanced  a  stagi;  to  prevent 
farther  poisoning  by  intra-uterine  douches.  In  the  other 
fatal  case,  it  was  afterward  ascertained  that  a  very  large  clot 
prevented  the  douches  reaching  the  uterine  cavity  for  more 
than  twenty-four  hours. 

My  experience  with  the  dangers  of  intra-uterine  injec- 
tions is  limited.  In  one  case  where  there  were  symptoms 
of  septicemia  after  an  operation  on  the  cervix,  I  saw  very 
great  shock  immediately  follow  an  intra-uterine  injection, 
but  in  that  case  a  very  small  catheter  was  used  ;  and,  wlien 
the  bed-pan  was  removed,  not  an  ounce  of  the  pint  of  car- 
bolic-acid solution  was  in  it,  nor  had  it  escaped  on  the  bed, 
for  the  catheter  undoubtedly  entered  the  Fallopian  tube, 
and  the  fluid  was  forced  into  the  abdominal  cavity.  The 
patient  recovered  in  eighteen  months,  after  suffering  during 
tiiat  time  with  an  extensive  pelvic  abscess.  Not  long  since, 
while  passing  from  my  special  ward  in  Bcllcvue  through  the 
adjoining  medical  ward,  the  house  physician.  Dr.  S.  Alex- 
ander, asked  mc  to  see  a  patient  with  puerperal  fever  who 
was  rapidly  sinking.  She  had  been  brought  in  eight  hours 
previously  with  a  very  high  temperature,  lie  had  given 
one  carbolized  intra-uterine  injection,  which  was  followed 
by  a  slight  convulsion  and  a  fainting  turn.  This  he  attrib- 
uted to  the  injection,  and  he  did  not  think  it  safe  to  repeat 
it.  Notwithstanding  the  use  of  quinine  and  other  inter- 
nal remedies,  she  now  appeared  to  be  in  a  hopeless  condi- 
tion ;  temperature  105°,  pulse  130,  with  profuse  perspira- 
tion, etc.  I  advised  him  to  begin  the  injections  at  once 
and  keep  them  up  every  half-hour,  saying  that  I  supposed 
the  first  injection  might  have  snch  a  result  as  he  had  ilc- 
scrilicd  without  doing  serious  harm.  The  woman  rapidiv 
improved  under  the  frequent  injections,  and  made  a  good 
recovery. 

If  a  large  tube,  such  as  Chamberlain's,  is  used  after  the 
OS  intcrnuui  is  well  contracted,  it  m.iy  hug  the  tube  so 
closely  as  to  cause  the  douche  to  distend  the  uterine  cav- 
ity. AVhen  the  fluid  is  injected  under  these  or  similar 
conditions,  the  fluid  may  be  forced  through  the  Fallo- 
pian tubes  into  the  peritoneal  cavity,  or  a  clot  may  be 
forced  into  a  vein  or  through  a  sinus  and  do  harm  ;  but 
if  a  gum-elastic  catheter  is  used,  with  a  two-and-a-half-inch 
mark  to  limit  the  length  introduced  into  the  uterus,  and 
of  small  enough  size  to  pass  very  readily,  not  only  will 
the  fluid  escape,  but  it  will  frequently  bring  with  it  large 
shreds  of  ti^bris,  clots,  etc.  In  many  cases  a  somewhat 
flexible  and  adaptable  tube  is  better  than  a  glass  or  other 


stifl  tube.  In  those  cases  where  the  uterus  is  flexed  or 
the  OS  Hrmly  contracted,  these  conditions  should  be  rec- 
titied  before  the  injections  are  given  ;  and  where  there  is  im- 
perfect drainage  the  catheter  can  be  left  in  the  uterus,  and 
cut  off,  with  a  piece  of  soft  rubber  tubing  attached  to  the  end 
at  the  vulva,  and  the  lochia  caught  by  a  carbolized  napkin 
or  dressing. 

My  object  in  reading  this  paper  wa.s :  1.  To  advocate 
preventive  measures  by  the  use  of  antiseptics  in  all  abortions 
and  lying-in  cases  for  the  same  reasons  as  they  are  used  in 
punctured  and  other  severe  wounds  where  the  drainage  is, 
if  not  imperfect,  at  least  slow.  2.  To  recommend  the  frequent 
and  long-continued  use  of  antiseptic  injections,  when  once 
b.'gun,  in  cases  of  puerperal  septicjcmia,  and  to  make  it 
plain  that  three  or  four  vaginal  or  intra-uterine  injections 
given  in  twenty-four  hours  are  not  sufficient  to  do  much 
good,  and  are  likely  to  result  in  the  disuse  of  the  best,  and 
in  many  cases  the  only  mea  s  of  preventing  death  from 
s^'pticremia.  That,  even  when  douches  are  given  once  every 
three  hours,  the  disease  may  renew  it-ielf  while  the  injec- 
tions arc  being  given  or  after  they  are  stopped.  To  main- 
tain that  vaginal  or  intra-uterine  douches  of  carbolic  acid 
of  a  strength  of  from  1  to  50  to  1  to  20  will  save  almost 
all  patients  when  begun  early,  and  that  it  will  often  save  in 
apparently  hopeless  cases. 

I  suppose  that  there  are  many  here  to-night  who  use  the 
injections  frequently  and  until  the  temperature  is  normal ; 
but  our  very  best  text-books  take  up  most  of  their  space 
devoted  to  this  subject  in  showing  the  danger  of  intra-uterine 
injections,  and  wind  up  with  recommending  their  use  three 
or  four  times  in  twenty-four  hours. 


THE  CLIM.\TIC  TREATMENT  OF  PULMO- 
N.VRY  CONSUMPTION  ;  PtEPKESEXTlXG 
THE  OPINIONS  OF  THE  PROFESSION 
IN  REFERE.NCE  TO  CLIMATOLOGY  AJND 
CONSUMPTK^N. 

By  J.  UILG.MiD  TYND.VLE,  M.  D., 

NEW    TORK. 

(Continued  from  page  6S0.) 
2.    SEA-COAST. 

£<juahtliti/   of    temperature. 

3.     NEAR    SEA-COAST    (MEDIfSI     ALTITrDE). 

Equahilittf    of   temperature.     Moderate  drymti. 

CALIFOKSIA. 

Dr.  F.  W.  Hatch,  Sacramento,  Cat.,  in  his  report  on 
"  Relations  of  the  Climate  of  California  to  Consumption  " 
(State  Board  of  Health,  1877),  very  correctly  divides  the 
climatic  regions  of  California  into: 

"  1.  The  eojust  and  the  valleys  bordering  thereon. 

"  2.  The,  interior  vallc)-*,  as  the  Sacramento  and  San 
Joaquin. 

"  3.  The  Coast  Range  Mountains. 

"  4.  The  Sierra  Nevada  Mountains." 

The  following  conclusions  are  re.iobed  :  "  First,  thst  to 
the  majority  of  invalids  seeking  a  change  of  climate  in  con- 
sumption, the  mountains — preferably  the  Coast  Range — 
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offer  advantages,  during  the  summer  and  early  fall  months, 
superior  to  those  of  any  portion  of  the  State.  Second, 
that  a  certain  proportion  may  find  the  eastern  slope  of  the 
Coast  Range  agreeable  and  beneficial  even  during  the  win- 
ter season." 

Dr.  H.  S.  Orme,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. :  "  In  considering 
the  adaptability  of  southern  California  as  a  health-resort 
for  consumptives,  it  is  always  to  be  kept  in  mind  that  it  is 
not  a  so-called  '  sedative '  climate,  nor,  compared  with  some 
other  States,  such  as  Florida,  can  it  be  called  a  hot  climate. 
Taking  Los  Angeles  as  a  center,  the  mean  temperature  there 
during  1882,  according  to  the  official  statistics  of  the  Uni- 
ted States  Bureau,  was  60°.  The  highest  and  lowest  daily 
means  were  100°  and  32°,  respectively,  but  no  monthly 
mean  was  under  49°  or  over  71°.  Taking  equability  of  tem- 
perature, dryness,  and  elevation  as  factors  in  the  arrest  of 
consumption,  I  think  they  are  all  to  be  found  in  southern 
California ;  and  though  there  are  few  very  elevated  places  as 
yet  established  as  resorts  for  invalids,  there  are  localities  of 
such  elevation  as  to  secure  dryness  and  purity  of  atmos- 
phere, for  instance  along  the  Sierra  Madre  Range,  say  from 
800  to  1,800  feet  of  altitude.  Further,  it  is  to  be  stated 
that  cases  requiring  a  moist  atmosphere,  or  sea-air,  can  find 
suitable  accommodation  at  numerous  points  along  the  Pacific 
coast  below  Point  Concepcion  ;  for  instance,  Santa  Barbara, 
Santa  Monica,  and  San  Pedro,  in  Los  Angeles  County, 
and  San  Diego,  in  San  Diego  County.  On  the  whole,  all 
the  conditions  of  climate  and  points  of  elevation  usually 
sought  for  by  the  consumptive  can  be  found  in  one  or 
other  of  the  coast  or  inland  health-resorts  of  southern  Cali- 
fornia. So  much  for  facts.  As  to  my  own  opinion  in  regard 
to  the  class  of  patients  I  should  send  to  a  sedative,  or,  on  the 
other  hand,  to  a  sthenic  climate,  and  in  the  absence  of  any 
experience  on  the  patients'  part  as  a  guidance,  I  should  be 
guided  by  the  peculiar  condition  and  temperament  of  each 
patient,  and  should  at  first  only  recommend  a  more  or  less 
sedative  or  sthenic  climate  for  trial,  giving  the  patient  such 
directions  that,  if  he  found  the  climate  recommended  to 
him  for  trial  to  have  a  prejudicial  effect  on  his  symptoms, 
he  should,  under  medical  advice,  find  such  climatic  con- 
ditions as  should,  in  a  reasonable  time,  benefit  his  condi- 
tion. ...  It  is  well  to  observe  that  our  extent  of  country 
is  so  considerable — some  of  our  counties  in  southern  Califor- 
nia being  as  large  as  some  of  the  Eastern  States — that  in 
the  course  of  a  day's  journey  any  variety  of  climate  may  be 
experienced.  In  this  county  of  Los  Angeles,  with  its  coast- 
line of  over  100  miles,  and  an  average  breadth  east  and 
west  of  about  60  miles,  and  intersected  by  ranges  of  mount- 
ains, a  variety  of  climates  is  naturally  to  be  experienced. 
If  there  is  any  objection  to  be  made  to  the  climate  in  gen- 
eral, it  is  only  on  account  of  the  considerable  difference  be- 
tween the  temperatures  of  midday  and  midnight,  and  per- 
haps also  the  fogs,  which  at  times  are  prevalent." 

4.    INLAND    (medium    ALTITUDe). 

a.  Moderate  dryness.     Moderate  equability. 

NORTHEASTERN     GEORGIA. 

Dr.  H.  V.  M.  Miller,  Atlanta,  Ga. :  "  My  experience, 
and,  I  think,  all  observation,  satisfies  me  that  neither  cold 


nor  hot  climates,  as  such,  produce  or  cure  consumption.  It 
is  a  disease  of  temperate  climates,  and  is  infrequent  in  both 
Arctic  and  tropical  regions. 

"  Elevation,  say  from  two  to  five  thousand  feet,  is  the 
first  requisite  of  the  ideal  climate  for  all  consumptives,  ex- 
cept those  in  whom  the  disease  is  so  far  advanced  as  to  ren- 
der them  incapable  of  the  necessary  increase  of  lung  infla- 
tion. For  these  the  mild,  equable  climate  of  Florida  would 
probably  be  better  if  undue  moisture  can  be  avoided.  Tem- 
perature is  not  important  if  it  is  not  accompanied  by  sud- 
den alternation  or  strong  winds.  Colorado  has  suflBcient 
elevation,  but,  if  I  am  correctly  informed,  is  liable  to  the 
two  last  objections.  Dryness  and  sunshine  are  important 
elements. 

"  The  southern  slope  of  the  Blue  Ridge  Mountains  is  the 
most  perfect  climate  within  my  knowledge.  It  has  a  gen- 
eral elevation  of  two  or  three  thousand  feet,  with  more  ele- 
vated mountain  range,  rising  to  five  thousand  feet.  On  the 
southern  side  of  these  ranges  are  many  locations  sheltered 
from  the  north  and  west  winds,  with  sufficient  elevation, 
pure,  dry  atmosphere,  pure  water,  genial  sunshine,  and 
freedom  from  malaria,  alike  suited  to  a  winter  or  summer 
residence,  except,  as  above  stated,  in  cases  of  far-advanced 
consumption. 

"  With  one  small  district  of  this  large  section  I  am  very 
familiar ;  it  is  the  county  of  Rabun,  which  you  will  find  in 
the  northeast  corner  of  the  map  of  Georgia.  It  has  had  a 
population  of  from  2,000  to  6,000  for  the  last  sixty  years; 
during  that  period,  upon  most  careful  inquiry  I  state,  there 
has  not  been  one  single  case  of  consumption.  The  United 
States  census  reports  two  cases,  one  a  child  and  one  grown 
person.  1  am  fully  satisfied,  on  personal  examination,  they 
were  not  so.  No  other  district  in  the  United  States,  I 
think,  can  show  a  like  exemption.  An  isothermal  line 
starting  at  Boston  and  crossing  the  continent  would  pass 
through  this  district,  showing  its  exemption  from  the  ex- 
hausting heats  of  summer  and  the  rigors  of  winter.  To 
this  district  I  send  all  patients  whom  I  think  amenable  to 
treatment." 

b.  Dryness.     Moderate  equability. 

AIKEN,    SOUTH    CAROLINA. 

Dr.  W.  H.  Geddings  :  "Aikgn  is  situated  in  what  is 
known  as  the  Sand  Hill  Region  of  South  Carolina,  a  range 
of  hills  of  moderate  elevation,  extending  through  that  State 
and  a  portion  of  Georgia.  It  is  about  120  miles  from  the 
coast,  and  far  removed  from  large  water-courses.  It  is  some 
600  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  and  sufficiently  elevated 
above  the  surrounding  country  to  insure  perfect  drainage 
and  complete  exemption  from  malarial  disease.  Up  to 
within  a  comparatively  recent  date,  influenced  by  the  tenets 
of  Broussais  regarding  the  inflammatory  nature  of  phthisis, 
warmth  was  considered  of  paramount  importance  in  the 
selection  of  a  climate  in  the  treatment  of  that  disease,  and 
consumptives  were  invariably  sent  to  warm,  soft,  relaxing 
climates  like  that  of  Cuba  and  Madeira.  It,  however,  soon 
became  apparent  to  many  that  these  warm,  sedative  climates, 
instead  of  curing  the  disease,  tended  only,  in  many  cases, 
to  hasten  the  fatal  termination,  and  a  violent  reaction  set  in, 
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which  culminated  in  our  own  land  a  few  years  since  in  the 
selection  of  Minnesota  as  a  winter  sanitarium  for  consump- 
tives. 

"As  in  consuinpticni  the  heat-producinjf  organ  is  in- 
volved, due  allowance  must  be  made  in  measuring  the  de- 
gree of  warmth  refjuired  for  the  deficiency  of  respiratory 
surface,  and  no  preconceived  ideas  of  the  asthenic  nature 
of  this  disease  needing  a  stimulating  climate  should  cause 
us  to  let  an  an.'emic  patient  freeze  amid  the  snows  of  an 
Alpine  climate.  Without  in  the  least  deprecating  the  value 
of  high  mountain  sanitaria,  it  must  be  acknowledged  that 
there  are  many  eas(;s  which  are  unsuited  for  such  treatment, 
and  in  which  a  tonic,  bracing  climate,  similar  to  that  we  are 
about  to  describe,  is  unmistakably  indicated.  The  mean  of 
the  six  colder  months,  November  to  April,  which  consti- 
tute the  season  <  f  Aiken,  is  51'77°,  or  one  degree  and  a 
half  colder  than  the  far-famed  resorts  of  the  Riviera.  Of 
iinich  greater  importance,  however,  are  annual  and  daily 
fluctuations  as  indicating  the  equability  of  temperature 
throughout  a  season.  The  average  daily  range  of  Aiken 
is  12'65°,  a  degree  of  ('(juability  seldom  met  with  north  of 
Key  West.  The  following  table,  compiled  from  reports  on 
tile  at  the  Signal  Office  at  Washington,  gives  a  fair  idea  of 
the  mean  variation  in  twenty-four  hours  at  .\iken  as  com- 
pared with  that  at  other  health-resorts. 


September. 

1 

NoTcmber. 
December. 
Jan  airy. 

^ 

-« 
h 

1 

!    Desr. 

Key  West j  10-00 

San  Diego 1200 

DeK. 
8-87 
12-77 
17-03 
19-38 
25-33 
16-41 
•.i4-22 

Deg.    1    Deg.    i    Deg. 
8-48       8-S4  ,     8-96 
1430     17-16     12-98 
18-26  1  18-06      12  45 
15-76  1   l'J-22     14-54 
2315  ;  21-33     22-22 
14-46  1   17-61      20-09 
27-85     26-98  ,  3187 

Do(f. 
9-88 
12-67 
19-14 
18-60 

22-o:. 

20-82 
24-23 

Do(r. 
918 
15-19 
17-64 

Jacksonville 1500 

San  Antonio 14  36 

St.  Paul 19-0() 

Colorado  Springs.    28-.')0 

20-3-2 
16-46 
19-00 

"  It  will  bo  seen  that,  aside  from  Key  West,  w  hieli  is  nut 
regariled  as  a  health-resort,  Aiken  is  surpassed  by  but  one 
station — namely,  San  Diego,  Cal.,  and  may  therefore  be 
classed  among  the  most  equable  on  this  continent.  The 
mean  annual  relative  Ininiidity  at  Aiken  is  58  per  cent.,  thus 
ranking  it  within  3  per  cent,  of  the  excessively  dry  climates 
as  classified  by  Vivenot.  In  March,  1881,  it  was  only  40 
per  cent.,  and  in  April,  1879,  50  per  cent.  These  figures 
l>rove  that  Aiken  is  moderately  oipiable  and  quite  dry — in 
fact,  the  dryest  station  ea.st  of  the  Rocky  Mountains  of  which 
we  have  any  reliable  record.  As  would  naturally  be  expected 
from  the  dryness  of  the  atmosphere,  the  amount  of  vapor 
precipitated  in  the  form  of  dew  is  relatively  insignificant. 
Who  should  go  to  Aiken  f  Tiie  climate,  being  tonic  and 
liraeing  in  its  character,  is  naturally  indicated  in  chronic 
conditions  of  asthenic  type  :  1.  Bronchitis,  with  more  or 
less  secretion.  •_'.  Consumption  in  its  various  stages,  ex- 
cept the  last  one,  and  all  forms  except  acute  tuberculosis 
and  laryngeal  phthisis.  Persons  with  marked  tendency  to 
consumption  (the  pre-tubercular  state),  whether  hereditary 
or  acquired,  in  whom  the  disease  is  as  yet  undeveloped,  are 
likely  to  be  benefited  by  a  residence  in  Aiken.  Aiken  is 
contraindicated  in  :  1.  Laryngeal  consumption,  theairbeiutr 
too  dry.    2.  Laryngitis.    3.  Bronchitis,  when  attended  with 


very  tight  cough  and  sparse  secretion.  Invalids  should 
reach  Aiken  in  time  for  the  superb  weather  which  prevails 
from  the  1st  of  October  to  Christmas.  The  winter  proper 
is  very  short,  commencing  usually  about  the  end  of  Decem- 
ber and  extending  through  January  and  the  greater  part  of 
February,  during  which  period  the  air  is  clear  and  cold, 
with  occasional  frost,  and  even  at  this  season  of  the  year 
the  cold  is  never  so  great  or  long-continued  as  to  act  injuri- 
ously upon  any  except  such  cases  as  I  have  previously  men- 
tioned as  unfitted  for  this  climate." 

5.     KAK    I.SLAND    (UIOU    ALTITLDe). 

Dryness  ;  no  etjuability. 

COLORADO. 

[Eastern  slope  of  Rocky  Mountains.) 

Dr.  Charles  Denison,  Denver :  "  My  experience,  if  I 
date  back  to  my  southern  journey  after  pulmonary  hjcmor- 
rhages,  is  only  ten  years,  yet  it  embraces  the  most  active 
period  of  an  in(iuisitive  mind.  It  was  in  the  spring  of 
1873,  in  San  Antonio,  Texas,  that  I  first  conceived  the  plan 
of  determining,  if  possible,  the  attributes  of  an  ideal  climate 
for  consumptives.  This,  in  view  of  the  hopes  inspired  and 
grand  results  expected,  became  an  ambition  stimulating  me 
to  unusual  exertion  to  acquire  information. 

"  The  two  hundred  and  two  consumptive  patients,  whose 
experience  in  Colorado  and  New  Mexico  w-as  the  basis  of 
conclusions  presented  in  my  report  to  the  International  Medi- 
cal Congress  in  1876,  have  now-  increased  to  nearly  six  hun- 
dred, averaging  over  two  examinations  each  by  myself,  ami 
covering  a  combined  residence  in  this  section  of  probably 
-somewhere  near  fifteen  hundred  to  tw-o  thousand  years. 
These  patients  arc  scattered  from  southern  New  Mexico  to 
southern  Wyoming;  a  few  are  in  the  east,  in  southwestern 
Texas  and  southern  California,  and  a  considerable  number, 
of  course,  in  their  graves. 

"  I  am  willing  to  freely  impart  the  information  this  ex- 
perience can.  furnish  in  answer  to  the  questions  propounded. 
I  wish,  however,  it  were  po.«sible  for  such  results  to  coni- 
|)ass  the  obstacles  surrounding  this  question  of  climatic  re- 
lief more  thoroughly  than  they  do.  By  these  obstacles  I 
refer  to  the  inherent  peculiar  difficulties  existing  at  this 
stage  of  our  knowledge  of  consumption. 

"  The  ideal  climate  question  finally  turned  out  to  be  a  very 
flexible  theme,  both  as  to  the  ideality  of  the  climate  and  as 
to  the  phases  and  conditions  of  disease.  It  results  that  it 
is  either  impossible  or  wrong  to  give  jtositive  answers  to  the 
various  questions  that  may  be  propounded,  without  due 
qualifications  as  to  those  phases  and  conditions  of  disease. 
Such  (pialified  answers,  perhaps  a.s  correct  as  I  can  now-  pre- 
sent, I  have  already  given  to  nearly  all  the  questions  in- 
eluded  in  the  circular  in  my  report  to  the  American  Medical 
Association*  in  1879  (see  '  Transactions,' vol.  xxx,  pages 
155  to  176),  and  more  generally  iu  luy  work  entitled  '  Rocky 
Mountain  Ilealth-Resorts.'  f 


•  "  Experience  of  Consumptives  in  Colortdo  »nd  sonic  of  the  Aero- 
Hygienics  of  Elevations  aborc  the  Se«  ;  with  Conclusions." 

f  "  Rocky  Mountain  ilfiilth-Rcsorls :  an  .\nalytic»l  Study  of  High 
.'VltitudcK  in  Kelaiion  to  the  Arrest  of  Chronic  Pulmonary  Di»ca.v.-.'" 
Second  edition,  1881. 
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"  Before  answering  your  queries,  allow  me  to  criticise  the 
premises  you  state,  in  so  far  as  they  are  to  apply  to  my  rec- 
ords. You  state  :  '  We  exclude  all  third-stage  cases  (with 
hectic,  recent  haemorrhages,  colliquative  sweats,  or  diar- 
rhoea), because  we  agree  that  they  should  remain  at  home.' 
And  then  you  make  the  subdivisions  to  inquire  about  (1) 
superficial  inflammatory  processes ;  and  (2)  cavities  and  in- 
filtrations, by  which  I  infer  you  include  some  third-stage 
cases,  i.  e.,  '  cavities.'  If  this  inclusion  is  a  proper  infer, 
ence,  then  I  agree  with  you,  for  I  have  seen  many  third, 
stage  cases  (the  diagnosis  being  based  upon  any  excava- 
tion) which  have  done  excellently  well  out  here,  even 
though  they  had  had  night-sweats,  hectic,  or  somewhat  re- 
cent hiemorrhages.  I  have  elsewhere  observed  *  that  '  the 
systemic  influence  of  extensive  disease  in  the  first  is  often 
much  greater  than  slight  inroads  of  phthisis  in  the  third 
stage ' ;  and  I  would  exclude  as  unfavorable  for  journeying 
from  home:  (1)  first-stage  cases  with  extensive  involve- 
ment of  lung  disease  and  high  fever,  or  marked  e^adence 
of  tubercular  condition  ;  (2)  second-stage  cases  of  like  char- 
acter, and  all  of  the  second-stage  class  with  less  than  half 
the  lung  tissue  remaining  free  from  active  disease,  for  the 
condition  of  softening  is  of  ominous  import  till  the  extent 
of  that  process  can  be  established  as  limited  ;  and  (3)  third- 
stage  cases  with  more  than  one  fourth  of  the  lungs  actively 
involved  in  disease,  or  all  third-stage  cases  while  in  acute 
conditions  or  having  colliquative  sweats  or  diarrhoea,  etc., 
inheritance,  youth,  and  the  female  sex  being  unfavorable 
modifiers. 

[To  he  concluded.') 


AN  EXTEEMELY  COMPLICATED  CASE  OF 
CICATEICIAL  CONTEACTIOJSrS  FEOM 
BUENS.t 

By  ALFRED  0.  POST,  M.  D.,  LL.  D., 

EMERITUS  PROFESSOR  OF  CLINICAL  BUBGERT  IN  THE  MEDICAL  PEFARTMENT 
OP  THE  UNIVERSITY  OP  THE  CITT  OF  NEW  YORK. 

Mrs.  J.  L.,  widow,  aged  thirty-two  years,  admitted  into 
Presbyterian  Hospital  August  8,  1882. 

On  the  6th  of  June,  1881,  she  was  severely  burned  in 
her  face,  hands,  and  forearms,  by  an  explosion  of  gunpowder. 
Two  months  elapsed  after  the  injury  before  the  burned  sur- 
faces had  healed.  Indurated  and  prominent  cicatricial 
bands  were  left  upon  the  lower  part  of  the  face,  extending 
from  the  chin  to  the  ears,  more  extensive  on  the  left  than 
on  the  right  side.  The  lobe  of  the  left  ear  was  completely 
enveloped  in  cicatricial  tissue,  a  portion  of  its  surface  be- 
ing exposed  at  the  bottom  of  a  deep  pocket.  The  hands 
were  greatly  disfigured,  and  were  scarcely  of  any  use  to  the 
patient. 

Ric/ht  Hand. — The  ring  and  little  fingers  were  flexed  at 
the  metacarpo-phalangeal  articulations,  and  at  the  articula- 
tions between  the  first  and  second  phalanges.  The  little 
finger  was  thrown  in  advance  of  the  ring  finger,  and  any 


*  Report  to  the  American  Medical  Association,  "  Typical  Cases  of 
Phthisis,  with  Results  "  (in  Colorado).     "  Transactions  "  for  1877. 
^  Read  before  the  New  York  Surgical  Society,  May  22,  1883.       ' 


attempt  to  straighten  it  was  resisted  by  a  firm  cicatricial 
band,  extending  from  the  ulnar  margin  of  the  finger  toward 
the  pisiform  bone.  The  point  of  the  little  finger  was  sepa- 
rated from  the  palm  of  the  hand  only  to  the  extent  of  two 
centimetres.  The  ring  finger  was  also  fixed  in  a  flexed  po- 
sition by  a  very  firm  cicatricial  band  on  its  ulnar  margin, 
binding  it  to  the  ulnar  margin  of  the  hand,  and  resisting 
any  efiort  to  extend  it  beyond  an  angle  of  120°.  The  index 
and  middle  fingers  were  nearly  normal.  The  first  phalanx 
of  the  thumb  was  bent  forward  at  an  obtuse  angle  upon  the 
metacarpal  bone,  fixed  by  a  cicatricial  band  passing  from  the 
radial  margin  to  the  wrist.  The  last  phalanx  was  bent  back- 
ward at  an  angle  of  110°.  The  dorsal  surface  of  the  thumb 
was  covered  with  cicatricial  tissue,  offering  considerable  re- 
sistance to  efforts  which  were  made  to  straighten  the  mem- 
ber at  the  articulation  between  the  first  and  second  pha- 
langes. The  integument  of  the  forearm  was  covered  around 
its  whole  circumference  by  moderately  firm  cicatricial  tissue 
extending  on  the  ulnar  side  to  the  vicinity  of  the  elbow. 
The  dorsal  surfaces  of  all  the  fingers  were  webbed  together, 
the  spaces  between  the  index  and  middle,  and  middle  and 
ring  fingers,  as  low  down  as  the  anterior  edge  of  the  com- 
missures, and  the  space  between  the  ring  and  little  finger, 
nearly  as  low  as  the  articulation  between  the  first  and  sec- 
ond phalanges. 

Left  Hand. — Index  and  middle  fingers  are  bent  back- 
ward at  the  articulation  between  first  and  second  phalanges, 
and  firmly  held  in  that  position  by  strong  bands  of  cicatricial 
tissue.  The  ring  finger  is  flexed,  almost  at  a  right  angle, 
at  the  articulation  between  the  first  and  second  phalanges, 
and  fixed  in  that  position  by  two  nearly  parallel  cicatricial 
bands  of  considerable  thickness.  The  little  finger  is  flexed 
at  an  angle  of  75°  at  the  articulation  between  the  first  and 
second  phalanges,  and  is  firmly  fixed  by  a  dense  mass  of 
cicatricial  tissue  which  occupies  the  whole  space  of  the  in- 
tegument between  the  first  and  second  phalanges,  binding 
the  whole  of  the  middle  phalanx  to  the  palm  of  the  hand. 
The  first  phalanx  is  bent  far  backward.  The  whole  integu- 
ment of  the  hand  presents  a  cicatricial  character.  This  con- 
dition extends  upon  the  forearm,  three  or  four  centimetres 
above  the  wrist.  The  thumb  presents  a  condition  almost 
identical  with  that  of  the  right  hand.  Masses  of  cicatricial 
tissue  extend  acros:  the  dorsal  surfaces  of  the  commissures 
of  all  the  fingers,  webbing  them  together  more  than  half 
way  to  the  articulations  between  the  first  and  second  pha- 
langes. 

First  Operation.  Av.gust  10th.  Right  Hand. — Mul- 
tiple division  was  made  of  the  cicatricial  bands,  which  fixed 
the  ring  and  little  fingers  in  a  flexed  position,  and  which 
contracted  the  palm  of  the  hand.  The  fingers  could  then 
be  extended  and  the  tension  of  the  palm  relieved.  The 
wounds  were  washed  with  carbolic  acid,  1  to  20,  and  dressed 
with  lint,  saturated  with  carbolic  oil,  3ij  of  carbolic  acid 
to  3  j  of  olive  oil.  A  dorsal  felt  splint  with  digital  pro- 
longations was  applied,  fortified  with  strips  of  hoop-iron, 
one  for  each  finger,  the  splints  extending  up  nearly  to  the 
elbow.  Each  finger  was  fixed  in  an  extended  position  to 
the  corresponding  portion  of  the  splint  with  narrow  strips 
of  adhesive  plaster.    Wider  strips  of  adhesive  plaster  secured 
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the  splints  to  the  forearm,  and  a  gauze  bandage  was  applied 
over  the  whole. 

Left  Hand. — An  operation  was  performed  similar  to 
that  on  the  right  hand,  except  that  the  distal  extremity  of 
the  proximal  phalanx  of  the  little  finger  was  excised  with 
bone  forceps,  after  having  been  exposed  by  a  longitudinal 
incision  dividing  the  skin,  the  aponeurosis  of  the  extensor 
tendon,  and  the  periosteum.  The  dressings  were  the  same 
as  ou  the  other  liand. 

15th. — The  dressings  were  removed  for  the  first  time 
since  the  day  of  the  operation.  The  wounds  were  washed 
with  carbolic  acid,  1  to  40,  and  dressed  as  before.  They 
were  beginning  to  granulate,  and  were  free  from  inflamma- 
tion. 

18th. — Dressed  as  before  ;  the  wounds  were  in  good  con- 
dition. 

25th. — The  wounds  have  been  dressed  every  other  day, 
and  passive  motion  applied  to  the  fingers.  The  wounds  are 
nearly  healed. 

September  11th. — The  wounds  are  healed.  The  splints 
were  left  off  from  the  right  hand,  and  from  the  ring  finger 
of  the  left  hand,  to  allow  passive  iiintion  of  the  fingers. 

12lh. — Reapplied  splints. 

16th. — Leftofi  splints  again  for  twenty-four  hours. 

nth. — As  the  fingers  showed  a  strong  tendency  to  re- 
contraction,  the  splints  were  again  applied. 

27</t. --Splints  removed  at  6  a.  m.,  and  reapplied  at  11. HO 

A.   M. 

Skconu  Oi'euation.  October  J^th. — This  was  performed 
to  improve  the  position  of  the  thumbs. 

Ru/ht  Thumb. — A  longitudinal  incision  was  made  over 
the  dorsal  surface  of  the  distal  articulation  of  the  thumb, 
exposing  the  bone.  The  distal  end  of  the  proximal  pha- 
lanx was  then  excised  with  cutting  forceps.  Five  transverse 
incisions  were  made  across  the  longitudinal  ones,  but  noj 
deeper  than  the  cicatricial  tissue. 

A  similar  operation  was  performed  ou  the  left  thumb_ 
Pile  wounds  were  dressed  in  the  same  manner  as  after  the 
first  operation.  The  thumbs  were  brought  into  a  slightlv 
bent  position,  and  secured  in  that  position  by  dorsal  s|)lints 
of  hoop-iron. 

10th. — Renewed  the  dressings. 

2oth. — Since  last  date,  the  dressings  have  been  renewed, 
and  passive  motion  employed  every  other  day.  The  woumls 
are  nearly  healed. 

November  1st. — The  distal  phalanges  of  the  thumbs  are 
nearly  in  their  normal  position,  but  with  some  tendency  to 
backward  flexion.  The  metacarpal  bones  of  the  thumbs  are 
adductcd  by  strong  cicatricial  bands  on  their  palmar  and 
dorsal  surfaces.  The  index,  middle,  and  ring  fingers  of  the 
right  hand  are  nearly  normal  in  position  and  mobility,  while 
the  little  finger  is  maintained  in  a  state  of  partial  flexion 
and  slight  adduction  by  a  dense  cicatricial  band,  which  ex- 
tends along  the  palmar  surface  and  ulnar  edge  nearly  up 
to  the  wrist.  The  ring  and  little  fingers  of  the  left  hand 
are  still  somewhat  flexed  at  the  articulations  between  the 
first  and  second  phalanges,  while  there  is  some  backward 
flexion  at  their  metacarpo-phalangeal  articulations. 

Third  Ofekatiox.    November  1st.    The  cicatricial  in- 


teguments on  the  dorsal  surfaces  of  both  thumbs  were  freely 
divided  by  a  series  of  oblique  incisions  intersecting  each 
other  at  right  angles  so  as  to  divide  the  aforesaid  cica- 
tricial integuments  into  a  series  of  parallelograms  about 
seven  millimetres  in  diameter.  On  the  left  band,  the  cica- 
tricial tissues  were  also  divided  on  their  palmar  surface  by 
a  series  of  parallel  incisions  extending  over  the  radial  mar- 
gin of  the  thumb.  The  cicatricial  webs  uniting  the  several 
lingers  of  the  left  hand  on  their  dorsal  aspect  were  divided 
by  one  longitudinal  incision  in  each  interdigital  space,  and 
by  a  number  of  par.illel  transverse  incisions  on  the  lateral 
surface  of  each  finger. 

On  the  right  hand,  similar  longitudinal  incisions  were 
made  through  the  webs  on  the  dorsal  surfaces  of  the  fingers  ; 
and  nearly  parallel  with  the  longitudinal  incision  on  the 
dorsal  surface  of  the  web  connecting  the  dorsal  surfaces  of 
the  index  and  middle  fingers,  a  V-shaped  incision  was  made, 
so  as  to  liberate  a  triangular  flap  whose  apex  pointed  up- 
ward about  three  centimetres  above  the  commissure,  the 
base  of  said  flap,  including  the  main  longitudinal  incision  at 
the  commissure.  On  the  outer  surface  of  the  integument 
covering  the  first  phalanx  of  the  little  finger  and  its  meta- 
carpal bone  twelve  transverse  incisions  were  made  throuirh 
the  contracted  cicatricial  tissue,  which  drew  the  finger  in  the 
direction  of  .adduction  and  posterior  flexion.  The  usual 
dressings  were  applied,  but  the  application  of  splints  was 
postponed  until  the  next  day. 

2d. — The  dressings  were  renewed,  and  splints  applied 
to  draw  the  several  parts  in  the  directions  opposed  to  the 
deformity. 

After  the  first  few  days,  the  dressings  and  splints  were 
renewed  every  other  day,  .ind  passive  motion  employed  at 
each  dressing. 

Fourth  Operation-.  December  5th.  Right  Hand. — 
The  principal  remaining  deformities  to  be  overcome  were 
undue  ap[)roximation  of  the  metacarpal  bone  of  the  thumb 
to  that  of  the  index  finger,  and  abnormal  flexion  of  the  little 
finger.  To  overcome  these  deformities,  free  multiple  inci- 
sions were  made  through  the  cicatricial  bands  occupying  the 
commissure  between  the  thumb  and  the  index  finger,  and 
also  through  the  dense  band  on  the  palmar  surface  and 
ulnar  e<lge  of  the  integument  covering  the  little  finger  and 
its  metacarpal  bone.  The  thumb  and  index  finger  were 
then  widely  separated  from  each  other  and  secured  by 
gl>lints  of  hoop-iron — one  on  the  radial  side  of  the  thumb, 
and  the  other  ou  the  dorsal  surface  of  the  index  finger. 
The  little  finger  was  brought  into  a  state  of  exaggerated 
extension,  and  fixed  in  that  position  by  a  band  of  iron  on 
the  dorsal  surface.  All  these  splints  extended  above  the 
middle  of  the  forearm. 

Left  Iliind. — The  deformities  to  be  overcome  were,  as 
far  as  concerned  the  commissure  between  the  thumb  and 
the  index  finger,  the  same  as  on  the  right  side,  and  a  similar 
operation  was  performed.  The  remaining  defonnity  on  this 
side  was  chiefly  a  flexed  condition  of  the  ring  finger,  in- 
volving the  articulations  between  the  first  and  second  an<l 
second  and  third  phalanges.  This  flexion  was  maint.Hined 
by  a  very  firm  cicatricijil  band  occupying  the  whole  brcndth 
of  the  palmar  surface  of  the  finger.     I  divided  this  band 
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by  a  number  of  parallel  oblique  incisions,  downward  and 
outward,  intersected  by  other  parallel  incisions  downward 
and  inward.  The  finger  was  then  brought  into  a  state  of 
exaggerated  extension,  and  secured  by  an  iron  band  on  its 
dorsal  surface. 

December  10th. — The  wounds  have  been  dressed  every 
other  day.     They  are  in  a  very  good  condition. 

25th. — The  wounds  are  nearly  healed.  The  parts  are 
maintained  in  a  good  position. 

Fifth  Operation.  January  11,  1883. — This  was  per- 
formed to  relieve  the  backward  traction  of  both  thumbs  at 
their  distal  articulations.  It  was  similar  to  the  operation 
performed  on  the  4th  of  October.  It  consisted  in  the  ex- 
section  of  the  distal  extremities  of  the  second  phalanges, 
which  were  exposed  by  means  of  free  longitudinal  incisions 
on  their  dorsal  surfaces.  In  addition  to  the  longitudinal 
incision  required  for  the  exsection  of  the  extremities  of  the 
phalanges,  multiple  transverse  incisions  were  made  through 
the  cicatricial  tissue  on  each  side.  The  usual  dressings  were 
applied  to  the  wound,  and  the  terminal  phalanges  of  the 
thumbs  were  fixed  in  a  flexed  position  by  the  application  of 
bandages  around  them  and  the  hands. 

Sixth  Operation.  February  Hlh. — The  little  finger  of 
the  right  hand,  and  the  ring  and  little  fingers  of  the  left 
hand,  being  flexed  at  angles  of  about  135°,  multiple  inci- 
sions were  made  across  their  plantar  surfaces  ;  the  fingers 
were  brought  into  a  state  of  exaggerated  extension,  and 
fixed  by  means  of  splints  applied  to  their  dorsal  surfaces. 

Seventh  Operation.  March  26th. — The  right  little 
finger  and  the  left  ring  and  little  fingers  remaining  still  ab- 
normally flexed,  the  operation  of  February  14th  was  repeated 
upon  them,  and  they  were  again  fixed  by  appropriate  splints 
in  a  position  of  exaggerated  extension.  The  left  index  and 
middle  fingers  being  bent  backward  at  the  articulations  be- 
tween the  first  and  second  phalanges,  by  broad  cicatricial 
bands  on  their  dorsal  surfaces,  multiple  oblique  incisions 
were  made,  downward  and  inward,  and  downward  and  out- 
ward, dividing  the  bands  into  rhomboidal  segments.  These 
fingers  were  then  bent  forward,  and  secured  in  a  flexed  posi- 
tion by  bent  splints  applied  along  their  palmar  surfaces. 

Eighth  Operation.  April  12th. — The  lobe  of  the  left 
ear  being  enveloped  in  a  mass  of  cicatricial  tissue,  I  made 
a  curved  incision  around  its  lower  extremity  and  liberated 
it  from  its  abnormal  attachments,  and  then,  by  excising  a 
small  portion  of  the  subcutaneous  tissues,  was  able  to  re- 
unite the  integument  over  its  margin,  and  to  secure  it  by 
fine  sutures.  I  also  brought  together  and  secured  by  sutures 
the  edges  of  the  wound  upon  the  side  of  the  neck  from 
which  the  lobe  had  been  liberated. 

20th. — I  removed  the  last  of  the  sutures  to-day.  The 
margin  of  the  lobe  has  healed,  and  the  insulation  of  the  lobe 
from  the  parts  with  which  it  had  been  incorporated  is  com- 
pletely established. 

Ninth  Operation.  26lh. — This  was  performed  for  the 
purpose  of  improving  the  position  and  increasing  the  mo- 
bility of  the  right  little  finger,  which  was  still  somewhat 
flexed  and  considerably  adducted,  and  whose  replacement 
in  its  normal  position  was  resisted  by  a  very  dense  cicatri- 
cial band  along  the  palmar  surface  and  the  ulnar  margin  of 


the  little  finger,  and  of  the  hand.  This  band  had  been  re- 
peatedly divided,  and  the  parts  had  been  stretched,  but,  in 
consequence  of  the  difficulty  of  applying  force  advantage- 
ously to  overcome  the  adduction,  not  as  much  relaxtion  of 
the  contracted  tissue  had  been  obtained  as  seemed  desira- 
ble. On  the  present  occasion  I  made  numerous  oblique 
incisions,  dividing  the  cicatricial  tissue  into  small  rhom- 
boidal segments,  and  brought  the  finger  into  a  state  of 
nearly  perfect  extension ;  I  also  overcame  the  adduction. 
But,  after  making  as  thorough  a  division  of  the  cicatricial 
band  as  seemed  to  be  advisable,  it  required  some  force  in 
the  way  of  traction  to  maintain  the  improved  position  of 
the  finger.  I  washed  the  wounds  with  carbolic  acid,  1  to 
20,  and  enveloped  the  finger  in  sheet  lint,  moistened  with 
carbolized  oil. 

To  maintain  the  improved  position  of  the  finger,  I  re- 
sorted to  the  following  method  :  I  first  applied  an  iron  splint 
along  the  radial  side  of  the  index  finger  and  of  the  fore- 
arm, the  digital  extremity  of  the  splint  being  bent  at  an  ob- 
tuse angle,  so  as  to  bring  the  finger  into  a  state  of  forced 
abduction.  The  middle  finger  was  then  secured  to  the  in- 
dex by  a  broad  strip  of  adhesive  plaster,  and  in  like  manner 
the  ring  finger  was  secured  to  the  index  and  middle  fingers. 
The  little  finger  was  then  brought  into  an  extended  posi- 
tion, and  secured  liy  a  dorsal  splint,  and  the  adduction  was 
overcome  by  drawing  it  firmly  out  and  binding  it  to  the 
other  fingers  by  a  broad  strip  of  adhesive  plaster.  A  gauze 
bandage  was  then  firmly  applied  around  the  hand  and  fore- 
arm. The  fixation  of  the  index,  middle,  and  ring  fingers  in 
a  position  of  abduction  seemed  to  be  indispensable,  as  a 
means  of  overcoming  the  obstinate  adduction  of  the  little 
finger.  It  was  an  evil,  but  appeared  to  me  to  be  an  un- 
avoidable one. 

May  22d. — The  treatment  last  described  was  continued, 
with  some  modifications,  until  the  llXh.  inst.,  when  the  iron 
splints  were  discontinued  and  wooden  splints  were  applied 
to  the  dorsal  surfaces  of  the  forearms  and  hands,  secured  by 
roller  bandages.  This  change  was  made  as  a  matter  of 
convenience,  the  fingers  having  been  brought  nearly  into 
their  normal  position,  and  but  little  active  force  being  re- 
quired to  keep  them  in  place. 

The  treatment  of  this  obstinate  case  has  been  brought 
nearly  to  a  close.  The  hands  will  require  the  support  of 
bandages  and  splints  for  some  time  to  come,  and  the  perse- 
vering use  of  passive  motion  will  be  required  to  restore  mo- 
bility to  the  fingers.  The  result  of  the  treatment  is  not 
perfect,  but,  considering  the  difficulties  of  the  case,  it  has 
been  as  satisfactory  as  might  reasonably  have  been  expected. 

In  reviewing  this  case,  it  will  be  observed  that  the  de- 
formities of  the  thumbs  and  fingers  produced  by  the  cica- 
tricial contractions  were  of  a  very  complicated  character, 
owing  to  the  fact  that  the  hands  had  been  severely  burned 
both  on  their  palmar  and  dorsal  surfaces,  and  that  the  proxi- 
mal and  distal  phalanges  of  the  same  member  had  been 
drawn  in  the  opposite  directions  of  flexion  and  extension. 

In  consequence  of  these  complications,  it  was  a  very 
difficult  matter  to  apply  force  in  such  a  manner  as  to  over- 
come deformity  in  one  direction  without  increasing  it  in 
another. 
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In  the  course  of  the  treatment,  it  became  necessary,  in 
several  instances,  to  repeat  tlic  operation  upon  the  same 
parts  which  had  already  been  operated  on,  as  the  tissues 
which  had  been  divided  liad  reunited  so  as  still  to  offer 
strong  resistance  to  forces  tending  to  overcome  the  deformi- 
ty. And  in  each  instance  some  benefit  was  derived  from 
the  repeated  division  of  the  cicatricial  bands.  If  the  de- 
formity had  been  only  in  the  direction  of  flexion,  or  only 
of  extension,  the  problem  would  have  been  much  simpler, 
and  better  results  could  have  been  obtained  in  a  much 
shorter  time. 

Each  operation  was  perfornioil  wliilo  the  patient  was 
under  the  anicstlietic  influence  of  ether,  and  the  repeated 
etherizations  were  well  borne  l>y  the  patient.  No  consid- 
erable amount  of  inflammation  followed  any  of  the  oper- 
ations. There  was  no  sloughing  at  any  time  of  even  the 
most  minute  portion  of  the  divided  tissues,  although  in  a 
number  of  instances  cicatricial  bands  were  divided  into 
small  segments.  The  divided  parts  began  to  .assume  a 
lioaling  character  within  a  very  few  days  after  each  oper- 
ation, and  in  most  instances  the  Inhaling  process  was  coin- 
jilete  within  two  or  three  weeks. 

After  each  removal  of  the  sjilints,  hofore  rea[)]>lying 
them,  passive  moti(m  was  freely  employed.  This  often  oc- 
casioned a  considerable  degree  of  pain,  which,  however, 
soon  subsided  after  the  reapplication  of  the  splints. 

Occasionally,  when  one  or  more  of  the  fingers  had  been 
kept  for  many  days  forcibly  stretched  in  a  direction  oppo- 
site to  that  of  the  original  deformity,  it  seemed  disposed  to 
iiocomo  rigidly  fixed  in  the  position  in  which  it  had  been 
held.  In  such  cases  the  splints  were  left  off  for  a  day  or 
two,  with  directions  to  make  free  use  of  passive  motion. 
Hut  very  soon  there  was  a  tendency  to  a  return  of  the  old 
deformity,  and  it  became  necessary  to  reapply  the  splints, 
and  in  some  instances  to  redivide  the  cicatricial  bands. 
These  changes  in  the  details  of  the  treatment  seemed  to 
be  necessary  to  prevent  rigidity  and  to  overcome  deformity. 

The  treatment  of  a  complicated  case  of  cicatncial  con- 
tractions, like  the  one  which  has  been  described,  must  ne- 
cessarily be  extended  over  a  long  time.  The  contracted 
parts  nmst  be  very  freely  divided  at  many  points  through 
the  whole  thickness  of  the  cicatricial  tissue,  and  the  parts 
must  then  be  stretched  as  far  as  possible  in  a  direction  op- 
posite to  that  of  the  deformity,  and  maintained  in  that  posi- 
tion during  the  healing  of  the  wounds  and  for  a  long  time 
afterward.  Hy  perseverance  in  this  course  for  a  sufticiently 
limg  period,  jjaying  constant  attention  to  the  most  minute 
details  of  the  treatment,  the  ejise  may  be  conducted  to  a 
successful  issue.  And,  if  the  patient  be  careful  to  practice 
active  and  passive  movements  of  the  alTeeted  parts  to  a 
sullicient  degree,  the  tendency  to  a  recurrence  of  the  de- 
formity,  and  of  the  rigidity  of  the  parts,   will  be  finally 


Ceu.di.oii)  Catiikters. — A  correspoiuleiit  of  the  "  nriti.ili  Medical 
.Touriinl  "  ri'lntes  tlie  fact  thut  a  patient  of  liis  brnke  one  of  these  callie- 
ters  after  having  used  it  only  a  few  times.  He  considers  them  "  sule 
only  in  the  hands  of  skilled  persons." 

SKinLiTZ  PowPKRS  are  quile  eflicient  if  taken  after  the  disagreeable 
oaming  has  ceased. 
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LETTER  FROM  BUFFALO. 

The  Late  Meeting  of  the  Medical  Society  of  the  County  of  Erie. 
— A  State  Examining  Board. —  The  Question  of  the  Code*. — 
Quackery. —  The  Prosperity  of  TJoetom. — The  Sanitary  Con- 
dition of  the  General  Hospital. —  County  Post-mortem  Ex. 
aminers. — Small-pox. 

Buffalo,  June  IS,  1883. 
The  advent  of  summer  has  lessened  a  little  oi  tlie  interest 
in  f lie  various  medical  societies  of  the  city ;  and  yet  it  was 
contrived  to  have  a  very  exciting  time  at  the  Erie  County  Medi- 
cal Society,  which  met  yesterday.  There  was  an  unusual  at- 
tendance at  the  morning  session,  some  sixty  of  the  members 
being  present.  After  an  entree  of  fresh  code  (a  slippery  kind  of 
fish),  which  was  washed  down  with  spicy  remarks  and  a  few 
bottles  of  sour  whine,  the  banquet  was  continued  as  follows: 
Some  one  proposed  that  the  society  should  pass  a  re.iolation 
favoring  the  establishment  of  a  mixed  .State  Board  of  Eitimin- 
er.s.  This  was  a  signal  for  a  .skirmish.  The  elders  of  the  pro- 
fession were  against  the  word  "  mixed,"  and  the  younger  in 
favor.  The  vote  wa.M  called  for;  the  young  men  were  thirty- 
two,  the  elder  twenty-eight.  One  of  these  last  then  questioned 
the  right  of  some  of  the  opponents  to  vote,  they  not  having 
signed  the  constitution  or  paid  their  fees.  Then  the  secretary 
poured  cold  water  upon  him,  by  saying  no  new  member  in  the 
last  fifteen  years  had  »igued  the  constitution.  Finally  the  mixed 
State  board  carried  the  day.     The  resolutions  were  as  follows : 

Resolved,  That  It  is  the  belief  of  this  society  that  the  present  method 
of  training  and  liceneing  physicians  does  not  command  the  entire  con- 
tiilencc  of  the  profe?.sion  or  of  the  people. 

Srcmrl,  That  the  system  of  licensing  physicians  by  a  State  BoanI  of 
Kxaminers  representing  the  legally  authorized  medical  profession,  is 
si'cn  in  operation  during  the  past  six  years  in  the  State  of  Illmois,  is  > 
decided  improvement  upon  that  now  pursued  in  this  .Stnte. 

Third,  That  this  society  hereby  indorses  the  principle  seen  in  the 
formation  of  mixed  boards  of  cxaiuiners — that  is,  board*  giving  in  one 
body /«-o  ra/a  representation  to  all  the  difTerent  schools  of  legally  au- 
thorized physicians,  and  believes  that  it  is  through  the  agency  of  such 
boards  that  the  standard  of  medical  education  may  be  most  efliciently 
advanced,  the  profession  most  advantDgcously  controlled,  and  iL<<  ranks 
recruited  by  the  admission  only  uf  persons  worthy  of  its  high  responsi- 
bilities. 

Fourth,  That  this  society  hereby  pledge^  its  best  ability  and  en 
deavor  to  the  cause  of  securing  to  the  people  of  this  State  the  services 
of  such  a  board  of  examiners. 

/V/M,  That  to  this  end  a  committee  of  seven  members  be  appointed 
at  this  meeting,  to  be  known  as  the  Committee  on  Legislation,  and  that 
this  eoininittcc  have  full  charge  of  this  matter,  with  power  to  call  spe- 
cial meetings  of  this  society,  to  confer  in  the  name  of  this  s<x:icl»  with 
other  societies  and  with  individuals  upon  matters  germain  to  this  sub- 
ject, to  ilraw  orders  upon  the  treasury  of  this  society  in  sums  not  to 
excecil  ^100  for  all  legitimate  expenses  incurred  in  the  prosecution  of 
this  work,  and  with  .'iuch  other  power  us,  rightly  used,  would  in  iw 
judgment  aid  to  bring  about  (his  greatly  desired  end. 

Thus  ended  "the  feast  of  reason  and  flow  of  soul."  At  the 
afternoon  session  there  was  a  corporal's  guard,  some  seven  being 
prcsetit.  .\  little,  old  liorman  doctor,  who  bad  tried  vainly  in 
the  morning  to  present  a  paper  on  the  code  (!),  closely  written 
on  over  forty  pages  of  legal  cap.  sang  in  our  cars  with  the  jwr- 
severance  of  a  mosquito  until  he  was  rewarded.  The  little  man, 
otherwise  very  h.trniless,  gentlemanly,  and  mo<lest,  seemed  trans- 
formed into  a  perfect  fiend  in  the  afternoon,  and  brandished  his 
enormous  roll  of  manuscript  like  a  troll  until  we  sank  into  our 
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chairs  despairing.  He  said  it  would  occnjjy  but  twenty  minutes. 
We  listened  a  mortal  hour — at  the  end  of  which  time  a  motion 
for  adjournment  was  almost  immediately  made,  and  no  one 
waited  until  it  was  carried.  Most  of  us  prefer  now  neither  to 
hear  nor  read  anything  about  the  codes.  There  has  been  a  pan- 
demonium about  our  ears.  It  is  only  when  we  are  held  button- 
holed in  a  corner  by  a  code-demon  that  we  care  to  listen — 
squirming;  or  when  a  writer  lures  us  into  some  Kantian  article 
by  beginning,  "  Here  is  the  whole  thing  in  a  nut-shell."  There 
is  but  one  word  to  be  changed  in  the  new  code  to  make  it  ac- 
ceptable to  all:  to  put  the  word  " interfere "  in  the  place  of 
"consult" — '-a  physician  may  interfere  with"  any  qualified 
practitioner,  instead  of  he  "  may  consult  "  with  one. 

The  Committee  of  Censors  of  the  Erie  County  Society 
has  made  considerable  progress  in  the  eradication  of  quacks. 
Several  have  been  driven  out  of  the  city,  to  take  root  in  some 
better-manured  soil.  One  Beyermann  leeched,  bled,  and  blis- 
tered a  young  man  with  consumption  into  the  grave  in  three 
weeks,  which  brought  him  before  the  police  justice,  where  he 
was  fined  heavily  and  banished  from  the  city.  Clairvoyants  who 
have  advertised  their  coming  to  the  city,  on  finding  out  how 
vigilant  the  Censors  are,  have  canceled  their  engagements. 
There  are  still,  however,  a  number  of  quacks  in  the  city,  whom, 
for  lack  of  witnesses,  it  has  been  difficult  to  convict.  Since  the 
Governor  did  not  sign  the  bill  which  would  have  legalized  our 
Hamburgh  Canal  College  here,  and  probably  have  soon  led  to  the 
distribution  gratis  of  medical  diplomas  at  second-hand  clothing 
stores,  the  Censors  can  proceed  with  their  exterminations.  An 
injunction  is  about  to  be  issued  against  said  Hamburgh  Canal 
College,  where  lectures,  by  the  way,  are  still  going  on  by  the 
faculty,  with  which  name  one  Brayton  and  a  Canadian  named 
Bonnar  are  dignified.  The  position,  professionally,  of  the  "fac- 
ulty "  can  better  be  imagined  than  described  when  it  is  stated 
that  it  is  ostracized  by  even  the  horaceopathic  society. 

The  growth  of  Buffalo  having  been  enormous  lately,  she  is 
constantly  adding  to  her  many  hundred  doctors  from  all  sources 
— chiefly  from  New  York,  Philadelphia,  and  Canada.  Canada 
being  so  near,  it  is  no  trick  at  all  to  come  from  the  farms  jus- 
ucross  the  river  to  become  a  doctor  in  Buffalo,  and  such  as 
come  can  easily  change  their  brass  to  gold — good  alchemists 
are  they  not? 

To  tell  the  truth,  however,  Buffalo  is  not  a  paradise  for  doc- 
tors. It  has  a  reputation  for  being  one  of  the  healthiest  places 
in  the  Union.  Our  heavy  winds  blow  away  many  a  pestilence. 
The  young  doctor  is  put  to  a  great  deal  of  strategy  and  patience 
in  order  to  succeed.  Contrary  to  what  one  reads  of  in  other 
places,  and  in  the  "  Diary  of  a  Young  Physician,"  the  older  pljy- 
siciaus  here  are  very  kind  to  beginners.  I  am  sure  I  know  of 
none  vvlio  would  not  be  glad  to  give  to  incipient  successors  wliat- 
ever  it  was  utterly  impossible  for  him  to  keep  himself ;  and  this  is 
more  than  they  are  reputed  to  do  elsewhere.  Those  not  blessed 
by  these  occasional  morsels  are  obliged  to  make  the  best  of  their 
various  talents  to  gain  a  livelihood.  One  can  nurse,  one  write 
for  the  daily  press,  one  do  surveying  or  civil  engineering,  one 
write  short-hand,  some  got  an  office  after  much  beer  with  poh- 
ticians,  some  follow  sick-looking  individuals  in  the  streets  to 
make  patients  of  them,  some  get  their  names  before  the  public 
by  being  aufait  with  reporters,  and  some — why,  some  marry — 
but  this  only  at  the  last  struggle.  It  is  really  surprising  how 
from  comparative  obscurity  one  can  rise  to  somewhat  of  social 
position  and  wealth  by  marriage. 

The  General  Hospital  has  suffered  some  losses  of  late.  Sani- 
tarily it  can  not  be  said  to  be  in  the  best  condition.  Some  time 
last  spring  a  homceopathic  doctor  sent  for  one  of  our  regular 
physicians  (from  whom  I  learn  these  particulars)  to  see  several 
of  his  nine  children  who  had  diphtheria  in  its  moit  malignant 


form.  Four  of  these  died  within  a  day  or  two,  when  the  whole 
family  was  sent  to  the  hospital  and  isolated  in  a  wooden  pavil- 
ion. Here  I  believe  three  more  of  the  children  died.  Then  the 
nurse  who  had  charge  of  these  cases  contracted  the  disease  and 
died.  Following  this,  the  chief  of  the  training  school  for  nurses, 
which  is  connected  with  the  hospital,  caught  diphtheria,  and  lay 
tor  a  week  at  death's  door,  but  at  last  rallied.  Several  nurses, 
had  at  the  same  time  sore  throat,  and  one  scarlet  fever.  Finally, 
Dr.  John  P.  Gray,  the  senior  assistant  interne,  fell  a  prey  to  the 
destroyer,  dying  about  two  weeks  ago  very  suddenly  from 
oedema  glottidis,  consequent  upon  the  diphtheritic  throat  affec- 
tion. The  old  portion  of  the  General  Hospital,  containing  the 
medical  and  surgical  wards,  was  built  before  the  war,  and  seem, 
apparently  still  to  contain  the  contagia  emanating  from  wounded 
soldiers  in  war-time.  It  has  been  reported,  I  think,  by  one  of  the 
internes,  that  sixteen  consecutive  cases  of  compound  fracture 
have  terminated  fatally  in  these  wards,  and  this  in  spite  of  fre- 
quent disinfection  of  the  building.  It  is  but  fair  to  say,  I  pre- 
sume, that  some  of  these  patients  died  from  shock  and  hfemor- 
rhage.  It  is  a  marvel  to  many  that  Buffalo,  although  containing 
fully  one  hundred  and  eighty  thousand  inhabitants,  has  no  city 
hospital. 

Among  the  evils  of  making  post-mortem  examinations  is  the 
danger  of  blood  poisoning.  I  suppose  such  cases  are  quite  com- 
mon. The  death  of  a  young  Chicago  doctor  from  this  cause 
was  recently  reported.  The  junior  assistant  of  the  Buffalo  Gen- 
eral Hospital  was  poisoned  while  making  an  autopsy  a  few  weeks 
ago,  the  disease  taking  on  the  worst  form  of  pyajmia,  and  it  is 
said  that  the  young  man.  Dr.  Schofield  by  name,  can  not  re- 
cover. It  seems  strange  that  some  method  is  not  devised  to 
avoid  such  risks.  The  gentleman  who  lectures  on  pathology  at 
the  medical  college  tells  me  the  only  safeguard  is  cold  water, 
and  plenty  of  it,  while  working  in  such  dangerous  material. 

Speaking  of  autopsies  reminds  me  that  this  county  appoints 
two  post-mortem  examiners  yearly.  These  offices,  being  purely 
political,  fall  into  the  hands  of  those  young  men  who  can  afford 
to  make  associates  of  the  worst  class  of  politicians.  Some 
amusement  has  been  excited  by  one  of  those  doing  duty  at  pres- 
ent as  such,  because  of  his  post-mortem  diagnoses.  For  instance, 
he  made  an  extremely  careful  scrutiny  of  all  the  organs  in  a  man 
found  dead,  returning  as  a  cause  of  death  "  cessation  of  vital 
function."  Another  was  reported  as  "  py»mia  " — in  a  person 
who  died  four  hours  after  being  run  over  by  the  cars.  One  of 
the  yellow  clots  found  frequently  in  the  heart  after  death  was 
mistaken  by  the  doctor  for  fatty  degeneration,  and  the  certificate 
of  death  made  out  accordingly.  This  is  on  a  par  with  the  stu- 
dent who,  upon  being  asked  what  muscle  lay  opposite  the  cor- 
rugator  supercilii,  responded  the  alligator  supercilii,  who  inva- 
riably spoke  of  the  Ethiopian  tubes  of  the  uterus,  and  who  de- 
scribed the  t(Enia  solium  as  a  part  of  the  brain  in  the  neighbor- 
hood of  the  ventricles.  Is  not  a  State  Board  of  Examiners 
needed  ? 

Through  the  spring  quite  a  number  of  cases  of  small-pox 
have  been  met  with  in  the  city,  some  thirty  or  more,  and  their 
origin  has  been  traced  to  one  of  our  rag  warehouses.  Health 
Physician  Phelps  has  been  assiduous  in  his  duties,  tracing  these 
cases  to  their  cause,  sending  the  patients  immediately  to  the  pest- 
house,  burning  their  contaminated  effects,  and  vaccinating  every- 
body in  their  neighborhood,  and  deserves  a  compliment  for  being 
one  of  our  few  good  public  medical  officers. 


Female  Medical  Stcdents  in  Paris. — According  to  "Lvon  medi- 
cal," the  number  of  ladies  studying  medicine  in  Paris  in  1880-'81  was 
fifty-two,  and  in  18Sl-'82  thirty-nine,  the  latter  number  including  ten 
French  women,  eleven  English,  five  American,  nine  Russian,  and  one 
Hungarian,  Polish,  Roumanian,  and  Indian,  each. 
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A  Treatite  on  Insanity  in  its  Medical  Relation!.  By  William 
A.  Hammond,  M.  D.,  Surgeon-General  United  States  Army 
(Retired  List),  etc.  New  York :  D.  Appleton  &  Co.,  1883. 
Pp.  iiii-9  to  767,  inclusive. 

Fint  Notice. 

That  iJr.  llaniiiioud,  with  no  asylum  service  to  draw  upon 
for  the  cliuicul  basis  of  a  work  on  insanity,  should  hiive  been 
able  to  produce  so  masterly  a.  book  on  that  subject  is  a  striking 
reminder,  if  any  were  needed,  of  the  versatility  of  his  talents, 
of  his  knowledge  of  medicine  as  a  whole,  and  of  his  possessing 
a  self-reliance  bordering  on  genius.  It  has  not  escaped  him 
that  the  reader's  wonder  would  be  rai.scd  by  so  daring  an  at- 
tempt, for  he  says  in  his  preface:  "  Finally,  the  objection  may 
bo  made  that,  not  being  the  superintendent  of  a  lunatic  asylum, 
I  have  no  business  to  set  up  as  an  authority  on  insanity,  much 
less  to  write  a  book  on  the  subject."  To  this  objection  he  op- 
poses, and  quite  justly,  we  think,  his  long  career  as  a  lecturer 
on  diseases  of  the  mind  and  nervous  eystera,  and  adds: 
"Though  I  can  not  claim  to  have  seen  so  many  ca.scs  of  insanity 
as  the  average  superintendent  of  an  asylum  with  its  thousand 
inmates,  I  do  claim  that  a  single  case  thoroughly  studied  is  worth 
more  as  a  lesson  thau  a  hundred  that  are  simply  looked  at,  and 
often  from  afar  off.  The  me<lieal  student  who  dissects  one  hu- 
man body  is  likely  to  learu  more  of  anatomy  than  the  jani- 
tor who  sees  hundreds  of  corpses  brought  to  the  dissecting- 
room."  lie  would  have  been  abundantly  justified  had  he 
chosen  to  supplement  these  remarks  by  a  bint  that  for  sevcrn. 
years  past  ho  has  been  known  to  the  profession  as  a  man  well 
versed  in  psychiatry,  and  that  on  that  account  many  diftioult  and 
unusual  cases  of  mental  alienation  must  have  been  brought  under 
his  observation  as  a  consultant,  so  that  in  reality  his  opportu- 
nities for  becoming  practically  acquainted  with  the  more  out- 
of-the-way  a8[)ects  of  insanity  have  been  ample,  while  whatever 
defects  there  maybe  in  his  experience  fall  mainly  under  the  two 
heads  of  a  deficiency  in  the  number  of  ordinary  cases  observed 
and  of  a  lack  of  systematic  records  of  tho  slow  progress  of  the 
cases  he  has  seen.  The  defect  first  mentioned  is  scarcely  worth 
mentioning  ;  the  second  he  has  been  able  to  make  good  in  great 
measure  by  a  study  of  the  case-books  kept  by  Dr.  R.  L.  Parsons 
while  he  was  the  superintendent  of  the  City  Lunatic  Asylum. 
We  can  not  admit,  then,  that  Dr.  Hammond  has  been  presump- 
tuous in  tho  matter  of  a  lack  of  qualification,  but,  on  the  con- 
trary, must  give  him  credit  for  having  acquired  the  qualification 
in  the  face  of  dilViculties  that  few  would  have  had  the  courage 
and  the  persistence  to  meet  and  overcome. 

It  is  only  within  a  comparatively  short  time  that  American 
physicians  as  a  body  have  displayed  any  considerable  interest  in 
the  subject  of  insanity.  For  many  years  Dr.  Ray's  work  was  al- 
most the  only  systomatio  book  of  American  origin  that  dealt 
with  that  branch  of  medicine.  Tho  times  were  ripe,  therefore, 
for  tho  appearance  of  such  a  treatise  as  Dr.  Hammond  has  given 
us,  as  shown  by  tho  almost  simultaneous  issue  of  a  work  by  Dr. 
Stearns,  of  Hartford,  and  the  promise  of  a  book  in  the  same  de- 
partment by  Dr.  Mcl.ane  Hamilton. 

Confining  ourselves  at  present  to  Dr.  Hammond's  treatise,  in 
this  preliminary  notice  we  can  only  indicate  its  general  scope, 
reserving  a  consideration  of  its  individual  parts  for  a  subsequent 
article.  The  book  is  divided  into  four  sections,  three  of  which, 
embracing  upward  of  two  hundred  and  titty  pages,  lead  up  to  the 
subject  proper.  Section  I  deals  with  the  general  principles  of  the 
physiology  and  pathology  of  tho  human  miud,  including  a  consid- 


eration of  the  nature  and  seat  of  the  mind ;  its  perceptional,  in- 
tellectual, emotional,  and  volitional  actions;  the  influence  of  in- 
dividual mental  andphysical  peculiarities  upon  its  operation  ;  the 
conditions  known  as  eccentricity,  idiosyncraay,  and  genius  ;  and 
the  {etiological  significance  of  habit,  temperament,  constitution, 
hereditary  tendency,  age,  sex,  and  race,  in  relation  to  insanity. 
Section  II  treats  of  the  nature  and  seat  of  instinct.  Section 
III  is  devoted  to  sleep  and  dreams.  Section  IV  embraces  defi- 
nitions and  descriptions  of  insanity  in  general,  and  of  its  various 
fiirms  (classed  as  perceptional,  iDtelleclnal,  emotional,  volitional, 
compound,  and  constitutional),  with  closing  chapters  on  the 
causes,  prognosis,  diagnosis,  pathology,  and  treatment  of  in- 
sanity. 


General  Phytiohgy  of  Mutcle»  and  Nene».     By  Dr.  I.  Rose.v- 
THAL,  Professor  of  Physiology  in  the  University  of  Erlangen. 
With  seventy-five   woodcnts.     New  York:    D.  Appleton  & 
Co.,  1881.     Pp.  iv-324.     [International  Scientific  Series.] 
This  little  book,  though  appearing  in  a  popular  scientific 
series,  and  therefore  necessarily  limited  in  its  scope,  is  by  no 
means  an  elementary  treatise.     Beginning  with  an  explanation 
of  tho  simple  phenomena  of  muscular  contraction,  the  author 
condenses  into  six  chapters  our  present  knowledge  of  the  physi- 
ology of  that  subject.     The  last  nine  chapters  are  devoted  to 
nerve  irritability,    and   are   not   very  easy   reading.      As  the 
writer  descends  more  deeply  into  the  discussion,  we  can  con- 
ceive that  the  non-scientific  reader  might  be  somewhat  puzzled. 
The  volume  has  appended  several  graphical  representations  of 
nerve  and  muscle  contraction.     One  can  not  look  over  the  book 
without  feeling  how  difficult  it  is  for  a  German  to  write  a  sci- 
entific primer.     Ue  must  be  exhaustive,  or  nothing.     Perhaps 
Professor  Rosenthal  has  come  a*  near  to  being  popular  as  his 
subject  and  erudition  will  allow. 

BOOKS  AND   PAMPHLETS  RECEIVED. 

Atlas  der  Gelenkkrankheiten  nebst  diognostischcn  Bemer- 
kungcn  und  einom  Abriiss  der  Anatomie  der  Gelenke.  Von  Dr. 
.•\ugust  Schreiber.  Mit  xxiii  theilweise  in  Farbendruck  ansge- 
filhrten  litliographischen  Tafeln  und  5G  Holzschnitten.  TObin- 
pen:  U.  Lftupp,  1883.     -Ito,  pp.  viii-100.     [Price,  12  M.] 

Hand-book  of  Electro-Therapeutics.  By  Dr.  Wilhchn  Erb, 
Professor  in  the  University  of  Leipzig.  Translated  by  L.  Putzcl, 
M.  D.,  Neurologist  to  Randall's  Island  Hospital,  etc.  With 
thirty-nine  woodcuts.  New  York  :  William  Wood  &  Co.,  1883 
Pp.  xi-366.     [Wood's  Library  of  Standard  Medical  Authors.] 

Bacteria  and  the  Germ  Theory  of  Disease.  Eight  Lectures 
delivered  at  the  Chic.igo  Medical  College.  By  Dr.  U.  Gradle, 
Professor  of  Physiology,  Chicago  Medical  College,  etc.  Chi- 
cago: W.  T.  Keener,  1883.     Pp.  219. 

On  the  Relations  of  Micro- Organisms  to  Disease.  The  Cart- 
wright  Lectures,  delivered  before  the  Alumni  Association  of  the 
College  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons,  New  York,  February  19, 
21,  24,  and  27,  1883.  By  William  T.  Belfield,  M.  D.,  Lecturer 
on  Pathology  ond  on  Genito-urinary  Diseases  (Post-graduate 
course),  Rush  Medical  College,  Chicago.  Reprinted  from  the 
"Medical  Record,"  February  and  March,  1883.  Chicago:  W. 
T.  Keener,  1883.     Pp.  131. 

State  Charities  Aid  .Association.  Hand-book  for  Hospitals. 
New  York:  G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons  1883.     Pp.  263.     [Price,  $1. 

Gout  in  its  Protean  Aspects.  By  J.  Miloer  Fothergill,  M.  D., 
Member  of  the  Royal  College  of  Physicians  of  London,  etc. 
Detroit:  George  S.  Davis,  1883.     Pp.  viii-303. 

.\nnual  Catalogue  of  the  Albany  College  of  PhoTDiacy,  De- 
partment of  Pharmacy  of  Union  University,  for  1882-'83  ;  and 
Announcement  for  the  session  of  1S88-"S4. 
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THE   ALLEGED   DANGERS   OF  SMOKING   CIGARETTES. 

The  extent  to  which  the  cigarette  has  supplanted  the  cigar 
of  late  years  makes  the  question  of  the  comparative  noxiousness 
of  the  two  a  matter  of  considerable  importance  to  smokers. 
All  sorts  of  notions  in  regard  to  the  subject  are  rife  in  the  com- 
munity— ^mostly  to  the  disadvantage  of  the  cigarette.  It  is 
said  that  the  flourishing  cigar  trade  of  former  times  has  been 
brought  low  by  the  intrusion  of  the  cigarette,  on  which,  the 
dealers  assert,  but  a  trifling  profit  is  made  in  comparison  with 
what  they  have  been  accustomed  to  realize  from  the  sale  of 
cigars.  It  is  not  unlikely,  therefore,  that  some  of  the  perils 
commonly  supposed  to  attach  to  the  use  of  cigarettes  are  inge- 
nious figments  inspired  by  the  trade.  At  least,  they  are  ridicu- 
lous enough  to  have  had  such  an  origin. 

One  of  these  supposed  perils  is  that  arising  from  the  action 
of  deleterious  compounds  formed  by  the  combustion  of  the 
paper  wrapper.  It  is  even  asserted  that  the  paper  used  in  mak- 
ing many  brands  of  cigarettes  contains  matter  that  is  poisonous 
without  the  intervention  of  the  burning  process,  and  arsenic  is 
usually  mentioned  iu  this  connection.  Were  this  substance,  or 
any  of  its  compounds,  really  present,  in  anything  beyond  an  in- 
finitesimal amount,  it  is  manifest  that  it  would  be  apt  to  find 
its  way  into  the  system  not  only  by  being  dissolved  in  the  sa- 
liva, but  also  by  being  volatilized  and  taken  into  the  mouth 
with  the  smoke.  Such  being  the  case,  serious  and  unmistaka- 
ble instances  of  arsenical  poisoning  would  long  before  this  have 
been  traced  to  cigarettes  if  there  were  any  trnth  in  the  story. 
Without  pretending  to  have  submitted  cigarettes  to  chemical 
tests  for  arsenic,  we  think  it  may  fairly  be  assumed  that  the 
lack  of  such  occurrences  as  we  allude  to  constitutes  respectable 
negative  evidence  regarding  the  presence  of  that  substance. 
Moreover,  the  matter  has  been  so  much  talked  about  as  to  make 
it  almost  incredible  that  our  zealous  sanitarians  would  not  have 
interfered  to  stop  the  sale  of  such  cigarettes  before  now,  had 
they  been  able  to  detect  the  arsenical  contamination. 

So  far  as  concerns  noxious  products  of  combustion,  less  is 
iaid,  and  probably  there  is  little  to  be  said.  Any  effect  produced 
upon  the  smoker  by  the  empyreumatic  substances  in  question 
can  scarcely  be  materially  diflferent  from  what  would  be  exerted 
by  compounds  of  the  same  order  arising  from  the  combustion 
of  almost  any  organic  material  destitute  of  specific  properties. 
Moreover,  such  effect  must  be  nothing  more  than  local,  mani- 
fested in  the  mucous  surfaces  with  which  the  smoke  comes  in 
contact,  but  in  no  wise  spreading  to  the  general  system. 

Another  allegation  is,  that  cigarettes  are  sophisticated  with 
some  preparation  of  opium,  in  order  to  heighten  their  action  on 


the  nervous  system.  If  we  compare  the  market  value  of  to- 
bacco with  that  of  opium,  we  shall  not  feel  inclined  to  dwell 
long  upon  (his  suggestion,  for  everybody  knows  that  it  does  not 
suit  the  purposes  of  the  falsifier  to  adulterate  a  cheap  commod- 
ity with  one  that  is  expensive. 

Coming  now  to  more  reasonable  objections  to  the  cigarette, 
it  is  urged  that  they  encourage  more  frequent  smoking  than 
is  common  with  those  who  use  cigars,  and  that  there  is  also  a 
great  temptation  for  the  cigarette-smoker  to  inhale  the  smoke. 
Concerning  the  first  of  these  suggestions,  it  is  undoubtedly  true, 
but  it  should  be  remembered  that  it  takes  a  number  of  cigarettes 
to  equal  a  cigar  in  narcotic  effect.  Cigarettes  difier  among 
themselves,  of  coarse,  and  so  do  cigars,  but,  taking  all  sorts  into 
account,  the  statement  will  still  stand,  we  think.  The  cigarette 
has  indeed  this  advantage,  that,  being  cheap,  it  is  more  hkely 
than  the  cigar  to  be  consumed  only  in  part ;  and  it  is  the  prac- 
tice of  smoking  either  the  one  or  the  other  to  the  very  end  that 
seems  to  be  particularly  mi«chievous.  During  the  consumption 
of  the  fiist  part  the  smoke  has  to  make  its  way  through  the 
material  intervening  between  the  lighted  end  and  the  mouth, 
whereby  a  very  large  proportion  of  the  offensive  matter  is  fil- 
tered out  from  it  that  would  otherwise  be  carried  into  the 
mouth  and  deposited  there.  Possibly  also  some  of  the  nicotine 
is  thus  entangled.  Now,  the  shorter  the  cigar  or  the  cigarette 
gets  to  be  in  the  process  of  smoking,  the  less  of  this  filtering 
action  takes  place. 

The  practice  of  inhaling  the  smoke,  i.  e.,  of  taking  it  into 
the  lungs,  is  undoubtedly  more  apt  to  be  fallen  into  by  cigarette- 
smokers  than  by  those  who  use  cigars  or  a  pipe.  It  can  scarcely 
be  doubted  that  the  habit  is  mucli  more  pernicious  than  ordi- 
nary smoking,  for  thus  the  smoke  comes  in  contact  with  a 
vastly  amplified  absorbing  surface,  and,  moreover,  it  is  exceed- 
ingly probable  that  some  of  the  matter  with  which  it  is  laden 
is  deposited  in  the  air  passages.  We  can  speak  but  little  more 
favorably  of  the  practice  of  blowing  the  smoke  out  through  the 
nose,  for  that,  too,  exposes  an  extensive  absorbing  surface  to 
the  smoke. 

It  appears  to  us,  then,  that  tliere  is  no  just  ground  for 
looking  upon  cigarettes,  used  with  proper  precautions,  as  in 
any  way  more  capable  of  doing  harm  than  either  cigars  or 
pipes. 

THE   SUMMER  SOCIETY   MEETINGS. 

The  strictly  local  societies,  which,  although  small  in  numbers 
and  representing  limited  sections  of  the  profession,  yet  do  by 
far  the  greater  part  of  the  scientific  society  work  accomplished 
in  this  country,  and,  indeed,  nearly  all  of  it  that  is  of  a  clinical 
nature,  hold  all  their  meetings  in  the  nine  cooler  months  of  the 
year.  During  that  period  the  larger  colleges  are  giving  their 
regular  lecture  courses,  and  at  the  hospitals  the  operative  work 
is  brisk.  Perhaps  it  is  to  these  circumstances,  quite  as  much 
as  to  the  inspiriting  influence  of  cool  weather,  that  the  activity 
of  the  local  societies  during  the  term  alluded  to  is  to  be  attribu- 
ted ;  for  men  never  feel  so  much  inclined  to  continuous  work 
as  when  they  have  a  good  deal  of  it  on  hand. 
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No  sooner  does  the  season  draw  to  a  close,  however,  than  the 
national  and  State  orRanizations  take  np  their  parable — even 
somewhat  in  advance  of  the  cessation  of  active  work  by  the  city 
societies.  Among  the  larger  States,  Pennsylvania  leads  otT  in 
May,  and  Ohio  and  Massachusetts  follow  in  Jnne.  Our  own 
State  Medical  Society,  indeed,  holds  its  meeting  in  mid- winter,  but 
in  this  practice  it  is  almost  alone.  A  few  years  ago  a  meeting 
was  hold  in  June,  and  attempts  have  been  made  at  various  titnes 
to  have  a  summer  meeting  made  the  regular  order,  but  thus  far 
they  have  not  proved  successful.  There  have  been  two  great 
reasons  for  these  efforts  to  effect  the  change — the  fact  that 
l)hysicians  find  it  less  convenient  to  leave  their  business  to  take 
care  of  itself  for  two  or  three  days  at  a  time  in  winter  than  in 
summer,  and  the  virtual  occupation  of  Albany  by  the  Legislature 
during  the  former  season.  These  considerations  certainly  seem 
to  be  of  some  importance,  but,  on  the  other  hand,  however  detri- 
mental it  may  be  to  a  man's  material  interests  for  the  time  being 
to  break  away  from  them  during  the  busy  season,  it  may  be 
that  in  the  end  just  that  little  diversion  is  wliat  saves  liim  from 
the  necessity  of  beginning  his  summer  vacation  perforce  at  an 
earlier  date  than  the  requirements  of  his  business  warrant.  At 
all  events,  the  February  meetings  of  the  State  society  are  usually 
well  attended,  and  it  is  hardly  likely  that  a  chanifo  will  be 
nuido. 

The  county  societies  of  this  State,  most  of  them,  are  so  far 
from  following  the  example  of  the  ])aront  organization  that  the 
great  majority  of  them  hold  their  annual  meeting  .lome  time  be- 
tween the  middle  of  May  and  the  middle  of  July.  It  is  at  this 
season,  too,  that  the  national  bodies  start  up  into  activity.  At 
the  approach  of  summer  the  American  Medical  Association, 
meeting  sometimes  in  May  and  at  otlior  times  in  June,  the 
American  Surgical  Association,  the  American  Laryngological 
Association,  and  the  American  Neundogical  Association  con- 
vene, while  the  American  Ophthalniological  Society  and  the 
American  Otological  Society  follow  in  July,  the  American  Der- 
matological  Association  holds  its  meeting  in  August,  and  the 
American  Oyniocological  Society  brings  up  the  rear  in  Sep- 
tember. 

A  summer  meeting  seems  almost  a  necessity  for  these  nation- 
al societies,  on  account  of  the  groat  distances  that  many  of  their 
members  have  to  travel  in  order  to  attend,  occupying  time  that 
could  scarcely  be  spared  in  winter.  In  regard  to  those  that 
meet  in  July  and  August,  however,  it  must  be  that  they  suffer 
somewhat  by  the  absence  of  certain  of  their  members  from  the 
country  ;  but  there  seems  to  bo  no  other  objection,  inasmuch  as 
they  avoid  the  large  cities,  and  meet  at  some  place  of  summer 
resort. 

A   "MIXKD"   STATE   KX.VMIXIN'G    HOARD. 

In  a  recent  issue  we  favored  the  establishment  of  a  State 
examining  board  for  conferring  the  license  to  practice,  the  board 
to  be  independent  of  the  teaching  bodies.  VTe  then  said  that 
on  a  subiequent  occasion  we  should  say  something  as  to  the 
best  methods  of  attaining  the  end  in  view.  It  is  not  our  pres- 
ent purpose  to  give  our  impressions  fully  upon  the  matter,  but 


there  ii  one  particular  aspect  of  it  that  has  lately  been  made 
prominent  by  the  action  of  the  Medical  Society  of  the  County 
cf  Erie  in  favoring  a  "mixed  "  board,  as  will  be  seen  by  the 
resolutions  given  in  the  letter  from  our  Buffalo  correspondent. 

The  broad  question  of  the  establishment  of  State  examining 
boards  has  had  the  serious  attention  of  many  of  the  best  men 
in  the  profes.sion  for  some  time  past,  and  our  information  in 
regard  to  the  recent  meeting  of  the  American  Medical  Associa- 
tion is,  that,  although  the  matter  received  little  or  no  open  diii- 
ciission,  it  was  the  subject  of  a  good  deal  of  informal  talk 
among  the  members,  many  of  whom  looked  upon  it  as  the 
coming  question  with  the  profession.  The  fear  was  freely  ex- 
pressed, however,  that  the  proposed  measure  would  meet  with 
the  determined  opposition  of  the  less  reputable  of  the  colleges, 
as  they  could  not  fail  to  see  in  its  operation  the  gradual  but 
sure  extinction  of  their  prosperity.  We  do  not  think  that 
such  opposition  would  prove  formidable  with  legislative  bodies, 
however  boldly  it  might  lift  its  front  in  professional  circles. 
Legislators  are  ready  enough  to  take  questionable  institutioun 
under  their  wing  whenever  they  think  they  smell  an  attempt 
at  persecution,  but  a  proposition  looking  only  to  the  public 
welfare,  and  manifestly  divested  of  sectarianism,  they  are  not 
likely  to  smother  merely  on  account  of  the  ulterior  disadvan- 
tage that  it  may  be  expected  to  work  to  corporations  which, 
so  long  as  a  semblance  of  persecution  can  be  appealed  to,  they 
are  fond  of  coddling. 

The  action  taken  at  Buffalo  seems  well  calculated  to  deprive 
the  scheme  of  anything  that  can  be  tortured  into  a  manifesta- 
tion of  sectarianism.  We  are  not  prepared  to  admit,  however, 
that  it  was  necessary  to  go  so  far  as  to  advocate  a  pro  rata 
representation  of  the  various  sects  recognized  by  the  law.  It 
will  doubtless  be  found  necessary  to  have  each  of  the  three 
legalized  sects  represented  by  an  examiner  in  therapeutics, 
but,  as  to  the  examiners  in  the  other  branches,  nothing  will  be 
pained  for  the  cause  of  professional  elevation  if  sentimental 
considerations  are  allowed  such  play  a*  to  interft-re  with  the 
design  of  nuiking  the  board  perfectly  competent  and  aliove  all 
twinptation  to  trade  votes.  Sectarianism  in  medicine  it  limited 
to  the  narrow  field  of  therapeutics.  If  we  can  secure  an  ar- 
rangement by  which  no  man  can  be  admitted  to  practice  medi- 
cine in  the  State  unless  he  proves  himself  to  possess  a  reason- 
able knowledge  of  all  the  other  branches,  we  may  safely  leave 
therapeutics  to  take  care  of  itself;  but,  once  open  the  door  to 
incompetence  in  three  or  four  of  the  branches  into  which,  for 
purposes  of  examination,  medicine  has  to  be  divided,  and 
reform  is  defeated.  At  present,  therefore,  we  must  look  upon 
the  proposition  to  create  a  "  mixed  "  board  with  only  partial 
approval.  

THE  NEW  IIE.VLTH  COMUISSIOXER  AXP  THE  SAX1T.\RY 
INSrECTORS. 
SoMK  apprehension  has  been  expressed  that  the  new  health 
commissioner  was  about  to  display  his  zeal  for  the  public  wel- 
fare by  insisting  that  those  medical  gentlemen  who  hold  the 
position  of  sanitary  inspector  should  devote  their  whole  time  to 
the  duties  of  the  otVice,  and,  consequently,  be  debarred  from 
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engaging  in  the  practice  of  medicine.  By  pursuing  this  course, 
General  Shaler  might  perhaps  do  something  toward  placating 
that  particular  element  in  the  opposition  to  his  confirmation  by 
the  Board  of  Aldermen  which,  when  one  of  the  board  had 
spoken  eulogistically  of  tlie  general,  I'eraarking  that  he  had  wit- 
nessed his  demeanor  in  battle,  called  forth  the  taunting  query 
whether  it  was  on  a  certain  twelfth  of  July,  when  the  walls  of 
the  houses  were  bespattered  with  the  blood  of  innocent  men 
and  women,  the  aforesaid  "innoeenta"  having  mustered  for  the 
arowed  purpose  of  committing  a  breach  of  the  peace. 

It  is  not  by  reason  of  any  increased  efficiency  on  the  part  of 
the  inspectors  in  the  performance  of  their  duties,  however,  that 
General  Shaler  could  at  all  ingratiate  himself  with  the  dema- 
gogues by  the  policy  to  which  we  have  alluded,  but  by  compel- 
ling those  of  the  inspectors  who  have  anything  better  to  look 
to  in  the  future  than  the  paltry  pay  allowed  them  to  resign,  thus 
opening  fresh  fields  for  the  distribution  of  spoils  among  a  herd 
of  incompetents. 

If  the  new  president  of  the  Board  of  Health  thinks  it  better 
to  play  the  part  of  a  "  boss ''  than  to  consult  the  real  interests 
of  the  sanitary  service  of  the  city,  he  will  insist  that  the  sani- 
tary inspectors  shall  be  inspectors  and  nothing  else.  If,  on  the 
other  hand,  he  seeks  only  to  promote  the  efiiciency  of  his  de- 
partnftnt — and  this  for  the  present  we  prefer  to  believe — he 
will  be  perfectly  jiii-tified  in  taking  all  possible  means  to  insure 
the  thorough  devotion  of  the  inspectors  to  their  duties,  but  not 
in  resorting  to  measures  that  can  only  result  in  the  lapse  of  the 
ofiices  into  the  hands  of  a  set  of  incapables. 


MINOR     PARAGRAPHS. 

THE   LONG  ISL.VND   COLLEGE   HOSPITAL. 

The  third  annual  dinner  of  the  Alumni  Association  of  the 
Long  Island  College  Hospital  was  given  at  the  Hotel  Brighton, 
Coney  Island,  on  Mond:iy,  the  18th  inst.  The  large  dining-room 
was  well  lilled,  the  company  including,  it  was  estimated,  about 
one  eiglith  of  the  alumni.  The  president.  Dr.  James  Watt,  oc- 
cupied the  chair.  Dr.  W.  H.  Dudley  spoke  to  the  toast  of  The 
Long  Island  College  Hospital;  Mr.  Mead  to  that  of  The  Re- 
gents ;  Dr.  S.  G.  Armor  to  that  of  The  Faculty ;  the  Rev.  Dr. 
McClellan  to  that  of  The  Clergy;  Mr.  Peters,  of  the  "Eastern 
District  Times,"  and  Mr.  Ford,  of  the  "  Brooklyn  Union,"  to 
that  of  The  Press  of  Brooklyn  ;  Dr.  William  C.  Wile,  of  Sandy 
Hook,  Conn.,  editor  of  the  "  New  England  Medical  Monthly," 
Dr.  Landon  Carter  Gray,  of  the  "American  Journal  of  Neu- 
rology and  Psychiatry,"  and  the  editor  of  this  journal,  to  that 
of  The  Medical  Press  ;  Dr.  J.  G.  Johnson  to  that  of  The  Medical 
Profession  of  Brooklyn ;  and  Dr.  (then  Mr.)  Pearce  to  that  of 
The  Class  of  1883.  Among  the  otiier  speakers  called  upon  were 
Dr.  J.  S.  Wight,  of  the  faculty ;  the  president  of  the  class  of 
1883;  Dr.  Robert  Newman,  the  newly  elected  president  of  the 
association;  Dr.  Johnson,  a  colored  graduate  of  the  college; 
and  Dr.  A.  J.  C.  Skene,  of  the  faculty. 

From  the  remarks  of  the  various  speakers  it  was  gathered 
that  the  institution  had  been  in  existence  twenty-four  years- 
that  it  was  one  of  the  first  medical  colleges  in  this  country,  if 
not  the  very  first,  to  conduct  its  teaching  under  the  same  roof 
with  a  hospital  service  ;  and  that,  of  those  who  came  up  for  the 
degree  of  doctor  in  medicine  this  year,  twenty-five  per  cent. 


were  rejected.  The  colored  graduate  spoke  feelingly,  but  with- 
out bitterness,  of  his  vain  efforts  to  get  admission  to  other  col- 
leges, and  gratefully  of  the  kindness  he  had  met  with  at  the 
hands  of  his  alma  mater.  The  clear  inference  from  this  pleasant 
occasion  was,  that  the  college  was  following  its  career  cred- 
itahly  and  most  successfully. 

On  Tuesday,  the  19th,  the  annual  commencement  was  held 
at  the  Brooklyn  Academy  of  Music.  The  Rev.  Dr.  Hall,  of  the 
Church  of  the  Holy  Trinity,  addressed  the  graduating  class, 
and  the  degree  of  doctor  in  medicine  was  conferred  on  the  fol- 
lowing-named gentlemen: 

William  Henry  Atcn,  Samuel  Richard  Kirkland, 

Frank  Sheldon  Atwell,  Charles  Francis  Kuhn, 

John  Wilton  Barlow,  John  Baine  Laidiey, 

John  Henry  Bowen,  John  Lincoln  Macumber, 

George  Sanford  Bowen,  Frank  Orlando  Manning, 

Augustus  Harper  Buckmaster,  E.  L'Hommcdieu  McGinnis, 

Frank  E.  Carpenter,  Henri  Goulden  McGrew, 

Lorenzo  Bliss  Chapman,  Joseph  Merzbach, 

Audros  Palmer  Chesley,  James  Allen  Nichols, 

William  Albert  Cottle,  Haydn  Nichols, 

Edward  Pnyson  Crowell,  Eugene  Frederick  Pearce, 

Milton  Burr  Davis,  Charles  Page  Peterman, 

Daniel  P.  Deming,  Jeremiah  Daniel  Phelan, 

John  Nicoll  Dimon,  Samuel  Howard  Phillips, 

Garland  Ben  Foscue,  Francis  Ashbel  Pomeroy, 

Henry  Tuthill  Hallock,  Archibald  Adams  Eeid, 

Frederick  Prepu  Hallon,  August  Henry  Ritter, 

Eugene  Frauklin  Hamburg,  Frank  Wheeler  Severn, 

Patrick  Hayden,  Oliver  Cotton  Smith, 

Norman  Harvey,  Alfred  Burman  Smith, 

William  Vincent  Hazeltine,  Franklin  G.  Steele, 

Charles  Cincinnatus  Henry,  Edward  Marranse  Travers, 

Walter  Dennis  Hough,  John  Milton  Williams, 

Henry  Clinton  Hood,  Lucius  Judson  Woodworth, 

Frederick  Albert  Jewett,  Charles  Rcid  Whitcomb, 

Charles  William  Watt. 


THE  ST.   LOUIS   DAIRY   COMPANY. 

At  a  recent  meeting  of  the  St.  Louis  Medical  Society,  of 
which  we  find  an  excellent  report  in  the  "  Weekly  Medical  Re- 
view," Dr.  Coles  read  a  most  interesting  paper  on  milk  culture, 
in  which  he  brought  forward  a  number  of  important  facts  bear- 
ing upon  the  production  of  really  good  milk,  and  dwelt  in  a 
wholesome  way  upon  the  importance  of  milk  as  an  article  of 
food  for  infants  and  for  invalids. 

A  point  of  practical  interest  in  Dr.  Coles's  paper  was,  that 
he  announced,  and  apparently  with  some  confidence,  that  the 
St.  Louis  Dairy  Company  proposed  to  furnish  pure  milk  in  good 
condition.  We  take  it  that  the  company  is  a  new  organization, 
and  we  trust  tliat  it  will  not  recede  from  the  policy  thus  put 
forward.  Certain  it  is  that  it  is  on  the  vigilance  of  the  large 
towns  that  we  must  depend  in  this  matter,  for  the  bucolic  mind 
still  clings  to  the  notion  that  city  people  are  grossly  incompetent 
judges  of  milk. 

GAILLARD'S     MEDICAL    JOURNAL    AND     THE    NEW-CODE 
MEN. 

"  Gaillard's  Medical  Jotirnal  "  lately  criticised  the  advo 
cates  of  the  new  code  severely  for  professing  to  act  from  lofty 
motives,  whereas,  it  hinted,  their  mercenary  motives  were 
plainly  shown  by  their  ft-antic  endeavors  to  prevent  the  publi- 
cation of  their  names,  which  publication  had  been  called  for  by 
a  correspondent  of  the  "  Louisville  Medical  News,"  in  order 
that  Western  physicians  might  know  whom  to  avoid  in  sending 
patients  to  New  York  for  advice  and  treatment.     The  article 
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in  "  Gaillard's  Medical  Journal "  \vas  headed,  "  A  Strange  In- 
(•orisistenc.y."  Wo  reproduced  it  in  our  issue  of  May  26tli,  and 
added  tliat  there  did  appear  to  be  some  inconsistency,  seeing 
tliat  tlio  same  number  of  "  Gaillard's  Medical  Journal "  con- 
tained the  list  alluded  to. 

We  regret  to  see  that  onr  excellent  contemporary  falls  into 
the  error  of  Hupposing  that  we  intended  to  characterize  as  an 
inconsistency  its  action  in  publishing  the  "appeal"  of  the  new- 
code  men  in  the  same  issue  with  its  vigorous  denunciation  of 
tlieir  course.  "Such  liberality,"  it  justly  and  courteously  adds, 
"  the  Xew  York  Medical  Journal  should  be  tlje  last  to  condemn 
as  it  has  certainly  displayed  tliis  proper  spirit  in  its  own  course." 
The  inconsistency  that  we  really  had  in  mind  was  that  of  ac- 
cusing the  now-codo  men  of  shrinking  from  publicity,  and  at 
tlio  same  time  publishing  a  list  of  their  names,  furnish«d,  as 
everybody  knovvi,  by  themselves. 


THE  MEDICO-LEGAL  JOURNAL. 

We  have  received  the  first  number  of  this  now  quarterly 
publication,  dated  June,  1883.  It  contains  the  inaugural  ad- 
dress of  the  president  of  the  Medico-Legal  Society  and  a  nnin- 
ber  of  other  articles  of  interest.  The  number  contains  118 
pages,  and  makes  a  creditable  appearance,  being  embellished 
with  an  excellent  steel-plate  likeness  of  the  late  Dr.  George  M. 
Beard. 


NEWS  ITEMS. 

The  Erie  County  Committee  on  Lkoislation. — The  com- 
mittee called  for  by  the  resolutions  lately  passed  by  the  Mcilionl 
Society  of  the  County  of  Erie,  which  will  be  found  in  our  Butlalo 
letter,  consists  of  Dr.  John  Ilanenstein,  Dr.  M.  D.  Mann,  Dr.  F. 
S.  Crego,  Dr.  Edward  Storck,  Dr.  A.  R.  Davidson,  Dr.  H.  K. 
Hopkins,  and  Dr.  A.  H.  Briggs. 

Yellow  Fever  and  Small-pox  in  Havana. — The  National 
Board  of  Health  is  reported  to  have  information  that  there 
were  eighty-one  deaths  from  yellow  fever  in  Havana  during  the 
month  of  May,  of  which  ten  were  among  private  individuals, 
and  the  remainder  among  members  of  the  army  and  navy  in 
the  military  hospital.  The  disease  was  slowly  increasing  in 
Havana,  particularly  along  the  wh.irves,  and  mercantile  vessels 
moored  near  the  military  hospital  had  been  invaded  by  it. 
There  were  also  four  deaths  from  small-pox  in  Havana  in  May. 

Two  Tbavelino  Quacks. — The  Mayor  of  Philadelphia  lately 
received  a  letter  from  St.  Paul  inquiring  whether  Dr.  H.  W. 
Darling  and  Professor  A.  Campbell,  M.  D.,  were  connected  with 
the  Philadelphia  Dispensary.  The  letter  stated  that  these  two 
men  were  traveling  through  the  Western  States  representing 
themselves  to  be  the  founders  of  the  dispensary.  Inquiry  at  the 
dispensary  showed  that  no  such  persons  were  in  any  way  con- 
nected with  that  institution. 

An  Honorary  Degree. — Haverford  College  has  conferred 
the  degree  of  doctor  of  laws  upon  Dr.  Thomas  F.  Cock,  of  New 
York. 

A  New  Odstetkic  PnvsiciAN  to  the  London  Hosi-ital. — 
According  the  "Medical  Times  and  Gazette,"  Dr.  G.  Ernest 
Herman  has  been  appointed  to  this  position,  and  to  that  of  lec- 
turer on  midwifery  in  the  school,  in  place  of  the  late  Dr.  Palfrey. 

A  Banquet  in  Honor  of  M.  Villkmin. — Wo  learn  from  the 
•'Union  nu'diode"  that,  at  the  suggestion  of  M.  Verneuil,  a  din- 
ner was  rocontly  given  in  Paris  in  honor  of  M.  Villomin,  as  a 
reminder  of  the  credit  due  him  for  investigations  that  first  es- 
^blished  the  infection  doctrine  of  tuberonloiis. 


'^roatbings  of  Societits. 


AMERICAN   NEUROLOGICAL  ASSOCIATION. 

The  ninth  annual  meeting  was  held  at  the  hall  of  the  Acade- 
my of  Medicine,  New  York,  June  20,  21,  and  22,  1883. 

Firtt  Day —  Wednttday,  June  20th. 

The  association  was  called  to  order  at  2.30  p.  m.  by  the  re- 
tiring President,  Dr.  William  A.  Hammond,  of  New  York,  who, 
in  a  few  well-chosen  words,  introduced  the  President-elect,  Dr 
R.  T.  £de8,  of  Boston. 

The  Pbeside.vt's  Address. — The  President,  in  his  address, 
said  that  progress  in  this  department  of  medicine  had  related 
chiefly  to  cerebral  localization.  Certain  tendencies  to  error  in 
dedaction  in  neurological  study  were  alluded  to,  and  trustworthy 
methods  of  investigation  were  suggested. 

.\  letter  was  read  from  Dr.  E.  C.  Seguin,  regretting  una- 
voidable absence,  and  resigning  the  secretaryship. 

The  following  gentleman  were  elected  members  of  the  a.s*o- 
ciation:  Dr.  L.  Weber,  of  New  York;  Dr.  G.  .S.  Walton,  of 
Boston  ;  and  I)r.  J.  T.  Eskridge,  of  Philadelphia, 

Dr.  R.  W.  .\midon,  of  New  York,  was  elected  secretary  pro 
tern.,  and  then  read  his  annual  report. 

Election  of  Officers. — Officers  for  the  coming  year  were 
elected  as  follows:  President,  Dr.  Isaac  Ott,  of  Easton,  Pa.; 
Vice-President,  Dr.  W.  R.  Birdsall,  of  New  York  ;  Secretary 
and  Treasurer,  Dr.  R.  W.  Amidon,  of  New  York ;  Council,  Dr. 
V.  P.  Gibney  and  Dr.  W.  J.  Morton,  of  New  York. 

The  Late  Dr.  Beard.— Dr.  C.  L.  Dana  and  Dr.  C.  K.  Mills 
were  appointed  to  draft  resolutions  in  regard  to  the  death  of 
Dr.  George  M.  Beard,  of  New  York. 

Neuritis  following  Dislocation  at  the  Shouldeb  was  the 
tile  of  a  paper  read  by  Dr.  W.  J.  Morto.v,  of  New  York.  The 
case  referred  to  was  that  of  a  man,  sixty-five  years  of  age,  who 
fell  and  dislocated  the  right  shoulder.  The  dislocation  was  re- 
duced at  Bellevue  Hospital,  and  the  patient  was  discharged  on 
the  second  day.  The  following  condition  of  things  was  found 
atterward  to  exist  in  the  right  hand  and  wrist  ;  Pain  and  swell- 
ing; the  skin  glazed,  mottled,  cold,  and  axlomntous ;  the  nails 
club-shaped  ;  the  joints  of  the  limb  painful ;  im|iairment  of  mo- 
tion, neuro-muscular  super-excitability.  Afterward  there  was 
a  transfer  of  these  symptoms  to  the  opposite  meinber.  The 
treatment  consisted  in  the  application  of  electricity,  a  blister 
over  the  tract  of  the  brachial  plexus,  hot  and  cold  douches,  and 
the  use  of  cod-liver  oil.  Dr.  Moton  consideroil  the  case  one  of 
neuritis,  conmiencing  in  the  injured  brachial  plexus,  and  ascend- 
ing to  the  spinal  cord;  hence  the  transfer  ol"  symptoms  to  the 
left  arm.  The  rase,  as  would  readily  be  recognized,  presented 
Several  interesting  and  perhaps  unique  points.  The  usual  result 
of  neuritis  was  atrophy  of  the  tissues  supplied  by  the  affected 
centers.  Ho  had  found  record  of  but  a  single  case  in  which 
hyperplasia  instead  of  ntrnpliy  had  taken  place,  nanu  ly,  that  of 
Dr.  S.  Weir  Mitchell.  The  ci^ndition  o;  neuro-mu-rnl  r  sup.  r- 
excitability  resembled  the  letli  irgic  stage  ot  h\pi.otisiM,  de- 
scribed by  Charcot,  and  the  pathogeny  there  8upgeste<l  seemed 
best  to  meet  the  present  case. 

The  paper  was  discussed  by  Dr.  Putnam,  Dr.  Miiw,  Dr. 
GiBSKT,  Dr.  Weber,  and  Dr.  Hammond.  Dr.  Webeb.  speak- 
ing of  treatment,  had  not  produced  benetit  in  simiLir  cases 
from  electricity,  but  bad  found  decided  l>enetit  result  from 
blisters. 

Dr.  Hammond  adN-ised  complete  resi  of  the  affected  nerves 
and  their  centers ;  and,  to  Bocoinplish  this,  he  practiced  nerve- 
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stretching.  Electricity  did  harm  by  excitation.  Dr.  Putnam 
applied  ice. 

Note  on  Hydrobromio  Acid  as  a  Substitute  fob  the 
Bromides. — This  was  the  title  of  a  paper  read  by  Dr.  C.  L. 
Dana,  of  New  York.  The  dose  of  the  pure  acid  should  be 
from  ten  to  twenty  drops;  of  the  officinal,  or  the  ten-per-cent. 
solution,  one  drachm  to  two  drachms  and  a  half.  It  was  usually 
given  in  two  small  doses.  During  the  past  two  years  he  had 
employed  hydrobromic  acid  in  the  following  conditions:  Epi- 
lepsy, alcoholism,  various  forms  of  headache,  vertigo,  general 
nervous  depression,  neurasthenia,  chorea,  insomnia,  hysteria, 
post-hemiplegic  disturbances,  etc.  He  had  seen  the  greatest 
beiietit  from  the  drug  in  epilepsy,  in  post-hemiplegic  difficulties, 
and  in  other  lighter  general  nervous  troubles.  It  did  not  pre- 
vent cinchonisni,  certainly  not  in  the  small  doses  in  which  it 
was  usually  prescribed.  Hydrobromic  acid  was  recommended 
in  preference  to  the  haloids,  because  it  was  agreeable  to 
take,  non-irritating,  and  did  not  produce  an  eruption  or 
bromism. 

Dr.  Hammond  had  found  the  haloid  salts  more  effective  in 
nearly  or  quite  all  conditions  in  which  the  bromides  were  indi- 
cated. He  had  employed  only  the  weaker,  or  Fothergill's,  solu- 
tion of  hydrobromic  acid,  and,  contrary  to  Dr.  Dana's  experi- 
ence, it  had  prevented  cinchonism,  although  bromide  of  potas- 
sium was  more  effective. 

Dr.  EsKRiDGE  said  that  hydrobromic  acid  seemed  to  till  an 
indication  in  typhoid  fever.  Morphine  was  most  effectual  in 
preventing  the  disagreeable  effects  of  quinine. 

Lead  Poisoning  simulating  Other  Forms  of  Disease. — 
A  paper  was  read  by  Dr.  J.  J.  Putnam,  of  Boston,  in  which 
the  author  related  eight  cases,  most  of  them  resembling  differ- 
ent forms  of  chronic  and  sub-acute  myelitis,  but  afterward 
proved,  by  examination  of  the  urine,  of  the  gums,  and  by  other 
facts,  to  be  cases  of  lead  poisoning.  One  case  simulated  cere- 
bral disease.  Certain  sources  of  error  in  the  detection  of  lead 
in  the  urine  were  pointed  out. 

A  Case  of  General  Neuralgia. — Dr.  J.  T.  Eskridcse,  of 
Philadelphia,  related  the  case  of  a  man,  twenty-nine  years  of  age, 
rather  stout,  nervous  organization,  without  venereal  history. 
Father  had  died  of  some  spinal  trouble.  The  patient's  health 
was  good  until  1873,  when  he  had  a  slight  attack  of  pneumonia. 
Soon  afterward  there  was  pain  in  the  spinal  region,  and  later 
along  the  line  of  the  left  sciatic  nerve;  locomotion  was  very 
difficult.  From  this  time  up  to  the  present  the  patient  had  suf- 
fered from  neuralgic  symptoms  in  various  nerves,  and  finally  in 
nearly  all  of  the  sensory  nerves  of  the  body,  at  intervals  vary- 
ing from  one  to  two  months.  The  left  facial  nerve  and  the 
right  leg  escaped.  At  one  time  the  temperature  of  the  left  leg 
was  from  one  degree  to  one  and  a  half  higher  than  that  of  the 
right  or  unaffected  side;  the  temperature  of  the  affected  side 
was  at  one  time  notably  elevated.  There  was  no  affection  ot 
the  nerves  of  hearing  and  of  sight ;  the  taste  of  sugar  was  imper- 
fectly recognized  on  the  left  side  of  the  tongue.  The  patient 
grew  worse  under  anti-syphilitic  treatment.  Various  remedies 
usually  vaunted  in  the  treatment  of  sciatica  and  rheumatism 
failed  to  give  relief.  Temporary  benefit  was  derived  from  per- 
fect rest  in  bed,  and  from  alternate  hot  and  cold  douches  to  the 
spine.  Lately  boils  had  developed  over  various  portions  of  the 
body.  The  question  of  diagnosis  was  uncertain;  polio-myeh- 
tis,  myelitis,  syphilis,  and  general  neuralgia  each  had  been  sug- 


Dr.  Weber,  of  New  York,  related  a  similar  case,  occurring 
in  a  man  forty-five  years  of  age,  in  whom  he  made  the  diagnosis 
of  polio-myelitis,  a  number  of  cases  of  which  had  been  reported 
by  German  physicians,  and  had  been  successfully  treated.  The 
present  case  was  completely  cured  in  two  weeks  by  dry  cups 


along  the  spinal  column,  ergot,  and  bromide  of  potassium.  He 
looked  upon  the  case  narrated  by  the  author  of  the  paper  as  one 
of  lepto-meningitis. 

Dr.  Eskridge  thought  that,  if  the  case  were  one  of  lepto- 
meningitis, the  electrical  current  would  cause  pain,  which  it 
did  not. 

A  Case  of  Locomotor  Ataxia  terminating  as  General 
Paralysis  of  the  Insane  was  the  title  of  a  paper  read  by  Dr. 
C.  K.  Mills,  of  Philadelphia.  The  patient  was  a  man,  forty 
years  of  age,  of  strong  constitution,  until  about  eight  years  ago, 
when  he  began  to  suffer  from  symptoms  pronounced  to  be  rheu- 
matic, for  which  he  continued  to  be  treated  for  three  years. 
There  had  been  chancre,  but  no  secondary  or  tertiary  symptouis 
had  manifested  themselves.  The  patient  was  addicted  to  ve- 
nereal excess  and  to  alcohol.  A  detailed  description  was  given 
of  the  symptoms  of  locomotor  ataxia,  which  developed  gradu- 
ally and  became  typical,  and  then  passed  on,  after  about  four 
years,  to  present  typical  symptoms  of  general  paralysis  of  the 
insane.  The  patient  died  eight  years  after  the  commencement 
of  so-called  rheumatic  symptoms.  A  minute  microscopical  ex- 
amination was  made.  Throughout  the  spinal  cord  there  was 
marked  sclerosis,  more  marked  in  the  lumbar  region;  also  in- 
flammation of  the  pia  mater  throughout.  There  was  sclerosis 
of  the  pons,  of  the  optic  thalmi,  and  of  the  cerebral  convolutions 
examined. 

Dr.  Mills  then  reviewed  the  literature  of  the  subject,  and 
presented  the  views  of  various  authors  with  regard  to  the  pos- 
sible etiological  relation  between  the  two  affections  named 
occurring  in  the  same  patient,  and  stated  that  while  at  first 
he  was  inclined  to  the  view  that  tliere  had  been  a  direct  ex- 
tension of  the  sclerosis  from  the  lower  portion  of  the  spinal 
column  upward,  until  it  had  reached  the  cerebral  convolutions, 
he  was  at  present  r.ather  of  the  opinion  that  the  condition  in- 
volved the  various  portions  of  the  cerebro-spinal  system  sepa- 
rately, and  not  necessarily  by  direct  extension  from  the  start- 
ing point.  He  believed  that  some  cases  began  as  a  low  grade  of 
chronic  meningeal  trouble,  or  peripheral  perineuritis. 

The  paper  was  discussed  by  Dr.  Shaw,  Dr.  Birdsall,  Dr. 
Weber,  Dr.  Morton,  and  the  author.  The  discussion  of  Dr. 
Putnam's  paper,  having  been  postponed,  was  now  taken  up, 
and  was  participated  in  by  Dr.  Weber,  Dr.  Mills,  and  the 
author. 

Re.marks  on  the  Alleged  Relation  of  Speech  Distubb- 

ANOB  AND  THE  PATELLAR  TeNDON  ReFLEX  IN  PARETIC  DEMEN- 
TIA.— Dr.  E.  C.  Spitzka,  of  New  York,  began  by  referring  to 
a  paper  read  by  Dr.  J.  C.  Shaw,  in  which  he  maintained  that 
there  was  a  relation  between  speech  disturbance  and  the  abol- 
ished tendon  reflex  in  general  paralysis  of  the  insane.  Dr. 
Spitzka  remarked  that  on  a  priori  grounds  this  view  seemed  to 
be  as  startling  as  that  of  Austin,  who  asserted  that  the  pupils  dif- 
fered according  to  the  delusions,  whether  expansive  or  depres- 
sive, in  the  same  disease ;  and,  even  if  it  were  true,  it  would 
require  a  hundred-fold  more  proof  to  establish  it  than  the  refer- 
ring of  a  certain  cortical  phenomenon  to  a  cortical  area,  or  a 
spinal  function  to  a  spinal  segment.  Of  course,  the  tendency 
in  science  was  toward  so  assigning  functions,  while  nothing 
could  be  more  remote  than  the  lumbar  enlargement  of  the  cord 
from  the  tendon-reflex  area  and  the  speech  centers,  unless  it 
were  the  frssnum  terminale  from  the  olfactory  bulb.  Eighteen 
cases  were  read,  the  majority  of  which  conflicted  with  the 
theory. 

The  paper  was  discussed  by  Dr.  Shaw,  Dr,  Putnam,  and  the 
author, 

(To  be  continued.) 
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A  STATED  meeting  was  held  May  22, 1883,  T.  M.  Mabkoe, 
M.  D.,  President,  in  the  chair. 

An  Extremely  Cosipmcated  Case  of  Cicatkicial  Contkac- 
TioN  FROM  Burns. — Dr.  Ai.fued  C.  Post  read  a  paper  with  tliis 
title  [fiee  page  682],  and  showed  the  jiaticnt. 

Dr.  II.  B.  Sands  said  he  had  operated  twice  for  the  relief  of 
contraction  of  the  finfters  caused  by  a  burn  of  the  palmar  sur- 
face of  the  hand,  and  in  both  cases  he  had  Iiad  the  advantage  of 
iJr.  Post's  counsel  and  assistance.  He  performed  operations 
simiiar  to  those  which  had  just  been  dcecribed,  and  was  sur- 
prised to  find  liow  freely  the  cicatricial  tissues  could  be  divided 
without  causing  mortification.  In  both  of  these  cases  it  was 
necessary  to  resect  several  of  the  joints  in  order  to  bring  the 
fingers  into  a  straight  position.  Subsequently  the  fingers  of 
those  joints  which  had  been  resected  were  considerably  short- 
ened ;  still,  their  position  was  very  much  improved.  Ho  had 
noticed  that  where  resection  had  been  made  motion  was  de- 
stroyed, and  he  would  like  to  ask  Dr.  Post  if  he  had  succeeded 
in  restoring  any  amount  of  motion  in  these  resected  joints. 

Dr.  Post  re|>licd  tliiit  absolute  rigidity  had  been  prevented, 
iiud  that  it  was  rather  desirable  that  very  free  motion  should 
not  bo  established,  because  there  are  no  lateral  ligaments,  and 
free  motion  could  not  he  established  without  making  the  move- 
ments of  the  fingers  wabbling  or  flail-like. 

The  President  asked  if  in  c.Tsection  the  head  of  both  bones 
was  removed. 

Dr.  Post  said  that  only  the  distal  end  of  the  proximal  bone 
was  removed. 

The  President  asked  if  Dr.  Post  proceeded  in  the  same  way 
for  contraction  of  the  palmar  fascia. 

Dr.  Post  replied  ihat  he  performed  suh.stantially  the  same 
operation.  lie  also  thought  that  Mr.  Adams,  of  London,  was 
in  error  in  speaking  of  Dupuytren's  contraction  as  being  always 
due  to  gout,  as  ho  had  seen  it  arise  from  a  variety  of  traumatic 
causes. 

Dr.  G.  A.  Peters  said  he  had  recently  had  a  case  in  which 
tliis  contraction  was  brought  about  by  rolling. 

Dr.  Post  remarked  that  in  traumatic  cases  the  integument 
was  firmly  adherent  to  the  fascia,  and  in  the  cases  which  he  had 
seen  it  was  not  an  easy  matter  to  make  the  incisions  without 
dividing  the  fascia. 

The  President  said  that  ho  had  recently  seen  two  cases 
witli  Dr.  Abbe,  who  performed  the  operation  described  by  Dr. 
Post,  and  he  was  surprised  at  the  moderate  amount  of  iutlum- 
miitiou  which  followed  the  multiple  incisions. 

Dr.  Peters  asked  bow  long  counter-extension  was  main- 
tained. 

Dr.  Post  said  sometimes  two  or  three  months,  alternating 
with  passive  motion.  Ho  further  remarked  that  there  was  a 
curious  feature  in  all  cases  of  cicatricial  contraction,  and  it  was 
that  the  parts  having  been  bound  down,  the  process  of  restoring 
thorn  to  tlieir  original  |)i)silioii  by  passive  motion  is  very  painful. 

Lntestinai.  OnsTRicTioN. — Dr.  Sands  presented  two  speci- 
mens, removed  from  the  body  of  a  man  on  whom  he  had  per- 
formed the  operation  of  inguinal  colotomy  for  the  relief  of 
intestinal  obstruction.  As  would  be  remembered,  in  the  month 
of  March,  1882,  he  exhibited  this  patient  to  the  society  three 
weeks  after  the  operation.  It  would  bo  remembered,  also,  Ihat 
the  i)atient  had  had  a  fu'cal  abscess  to  the  left  of  the  median 
line  in  the  umbilical  region;  that  the  abscess  had  closed,  and 
that  coincident  with  the  closure  of  tho  abscess  there  appeared 
signs  of  intestiuid  obstruction,  w  bicb  were  complete  at  the  time 
when  colotomy  was  performed.  Tbe  operation  gave  entire  re- 
lief, and  the  man  was  able  to  be  about  for  nearly  one  year.    It 


was  DOticed,  however,  that  during  all  this  time  he  was  exceed- 
ingly harassed  by  on  inability  to  control  the  artificial  opening. 
This  opening  was  not  more  than  one  third  of  an  inch  in  di- 
ameter, but  no  form  of  bandage  or  truss  had  any  effect  in  pre- 
venting the  faeces — which  were  very  thin— from  escaping.  Ow- 
ing to  this  infirmity,  he  was  prevented  from  pursuing  his  occu- 
[lation.  Dr.  Sands  lost  sight  of  the  patient  for  a  long  time, 
but  finally  heard  Ihat  he  was  again  suffering  from  intestinal 
ob.straction.  AVhen  ho  saw  him  he  found  that  the  escape  of 
fxcee  from  the  artificial  anus  was  imperfect,  and  he  therefore 
enlarged  the  opening  somewhat  by  tho  use  of  sponge  tents, 
giving  considerable  relief. 

On  the  ISIh  of  April  hist  the  patient  died,  and  an  autopsy 
was  made  on  the  following  day.  Death  resulted  from  peritoni- 
tis, the  cause  of  which  did  not  seem  to  be  quite  clear,  although 
most  probably  it  was  due  to  intlammatiou  occurring  at  the  site 
of  the  previous  abscess.  On  opening  the  abdomen,  the  coils  of 
intestine  were  found  almost  everywhere  adherent;  recent  lymph, 
mixed  with  seropumknt  liuid,  covered  the  surface  of  the  in- 
testines, and  the  pelvic  cavity  contained  a  certain  amount  of 
turbid  fluid.  No  gas  escaped  when  the  cavity  was  opened,  and 
there  was  no  reason  to  believe  that  the  peritonitis  had  been  oc- 
casioned by  perforation  of  the  intestine.  Tho  site  of  the  pre- 
vious abscess  v\'as  found  to  be  the  seat  of  a  phlegmonous  inflam- 
mation ap|)arently  on  the  verge  of  suppuration,  while  opposite 
to  this  the  large  intestine  was  found  firndy  adherent  tu  the  ab- 
dominal wall,  the  |>art  attached  being  the  descending  colon  a 
short  distance  above  the  sigmoid  flexure.  There  was  also  no- 
ticed a  very  firm  adhesion  between  this  part  of  the  descending 
colon  and  a  segment  of  the  small  intestine,  which  subsequently 
proved  to  be  the  j<  junum.  The  large  intestine  above  the  sig- 
moid flexure  was  enormously  distended.  The  diameter  of  the 
distended  gut  was  not  measured,  but  was  estimated  as  being 
three  or  four  times  tho  normal  caliber.  This  distension  ex- 
tended from  the  etecum  to  a  point  very  near  to  the  sigmoid  flex- 
ure, where  the  occlusion  of  the  large  intestine  was  complete.  A 
segment  of  the  abdominal  widl  was  removed  corresponding 
with  the  site  of  the  adherent  large  intestine,  which  was  also 
removed,  together  with  a  jiiece  of  the  small  iute.Ktine. 

It  was  noticed  that  the  fa:ccs  contained  in  the  large  intes- 
tine were  remarkably  soft ;  such  as  are  commonly  found  in  the 
small  intestine. 

In  tbe.largo  intestine  below  the  point  of  complete  occlusion 
was  found  a  small  amount  of  ficces  of  firm  consistency  and 
dark  color.  Tho  artificial  anus  was  found  pervious,  the  open- 
ing being  about  one  fourth  of  an  inch  in  diameter,  and  it  seemed 
ilillicult  to  undcrNtand  why  the  fieces  did  not  escape  from  it. 
A  i)ortion  of  the  abdominal  wall  corresponding  to  the  site  of 
the  artificial  anus  was  also  removed.  The  two  specimens  were 
presented.  The  first  consisted  of  a  portion  of  tho  large  intes- 
tine adherent  to  the  abdominal  wall,  a  portion  of  the  integu- 
ment, and  n  piece  of  adherent  small  intestine.  The  most  in- 
teresting point  connected  with  this  specimen  was  the  presence 
of  a  large  opening,  oval  shaped,  and  one  inch  in  diameter,  lead- 
ing from  the  colon  into  the  jejunum.  Besides  this,  thero  were 
two  abnormal  channels,  one  narrow  fistulous  tract  starting  from 
the  large  intestine  adjacent  to  the  opening  which  led  to  the 
small  intestine,  and  passing  through  inflammatory  products  to  a 
point  in  the  large  intestine  about  an  inch  below  the  point  of 
complete  obstruction.  Just  above  tho  complete  obstruction 
there  was  also  a  small  oritico  connected  with  a  smaller  tortuous 
channel,  communicating  with  the  small  intestine. 

The  second  specimen  showed  the  parts  concerned  in  the  for- 
mation of  tho  artificial  anus.  Tho  operation  had  been  per- 
formed by  cutting  through  the  peritonaium.  rain>  were  taken 
nut  to  examine  too  curiously  the  contents  of  tbe  abdomen,  and 
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Dr.  Sands  opened  the  distended  intestine,  not  knowing  pre- 
cisely wiiat  it  was,  but  he  believed  it  to  he  the  ciEciim,  from  the 
size  iind  position  of  the  gut,  tind  from  the  fiict  (lint  it  seemed  to 
be  fixed  to  the  posterior  abdoinin;d  wall.  The  specimen  showed 
that  the  opening  was  made  into  the  front  wall  of  the  cfeeum, 
near  the  lower  wall  of  the  cul  de-sac.  The  mucous  membrane 
of  the  c£Bcuin  and  the  vermiform  appendix  were  considera- 
bly thickened,  but  beyond  this  no  abnormal  changes  were  no- 
ticed. 

It  was  interesting  to  consider  what  the  course  of  the  fseces 
must  have  been  in  tliis  patient  during  life.  Instead  of  passing, 
in  the  usual  manner,  tlmnigh  the  entire  length  of  the  small  in- 
testine, they  must  have  been  diverted,  to  a  great  extent,  through 
the  large  opening  already  described,  into  the  large  intestine  just 
above  the  juncture  of  the  descendins  colon  with  the  sigmo'd 
flexure.  Being  (irevented  from  passing  downward  tov.ard  the 
anus,  they  must  have  traversed  the  colon  in  a  backward  direc- 
tion toward  the  cfflcum.  The  ileo-ca!cal  valve  being  sliut,  and 
the  artificial  anus  very  narrow,  distension  of  the  colon  n.atnr.ally 
followed,  although  it  seems  as  if  this  might  have  been  relieved 
by  dilating  the  iirtificiid  anus,  and  by  the  use  of  enemata. 

Perhaps  it  was  in  consequence  of  the  fa^^t  that  the  f.-eces  did 
not  traverse  the  small  intestine  that  the  genera!  conditirn  of  the 
patient  deteriorated,  leading  to  rapid  emaciation.  When  the 
large  opening  between  the  large  and  the  small  intestine  was 
established  it  was  impossille  to  say,  hut  it  was  phiin  that  the 
fsBcai  absce's  w.as  cmnected  with  the  large  intestine,  because  no 
neoplasm  was  found  in  any  ]iart  of  the  abdominal  cavity;  n"r 
was  any  foreign  body  found  in  the  discharges  at  the  time  of  the 
opening  of  the  abscess  which  could  explain  the  perforntion. 

Whether  the  two  perforations — that  of  the  large  intestine 
toward  the  external  surface,  and  that  of  the  large  intestine 
toward  the  small  intestme — had  the  san-e  cans?,  namely,  fol- 
licular ulceration  of  the  large  intestine,  could  not  be  sttited,  but 
this  was  rendered  possible  by  the  several  lesions  of  tlje  large 
intestine. 

The  case  was  remarkable  in  the  fact  that  an  abscess  allowing 
of  the  escape  of  the  entire  fasces  should  close  spontaneously  in 
spite  of  complete  occlusion  of  the  sigmoid  flexure,  and  then 
give  rise  to  symptoms  wliich  required  the  formation  of  an  arti- 
ficial anus. 

Ex.itnin.ition  of  that  part  of  the  mucous  membrane  of  the 
large  intestine  which  corresponded  with  the  site  of  the  former 
abscess  showed  no  cicatricial  tissue  to  mark  the  previous  exist- 
ence of  an  nicer  in  that  situation. 

The  other  lesions  found  were  fatty  liver  with  commencing 
cirrhosis,  and  a  cj^st  in  one  of  the  kidneys,  without  any  other 
evidence  of  renal  disease.  The  man  was  tifty-nine  years  of  age 
at  the  time  of  his  death. 

The  President  remarked  that  not  infrequently  tubercular 
ulcers  perforated  the  wall  of  the  Intestine,  and  afterward  the 
fffices  fonnil  tlieir  exit  through  another  part  of  the  intestine, 
perhaps  far  distant  from  the  original  point  of  rupture.  But  in 
the  case  reported  by  Dr.  Sands  there  was  no  evidence  of  tuber- 
cular ulcers.  The  President  had  one  case,  that  of  a  yonng  lady, 
suffering  apparently  from  tuberculosis,  in  which  the  duodenum 
opened  into  the  colon,  and  the  patient  perished  simply  from 
lack  of  nutrition,  and  with  evidence  of  jieritonitis  extending 
over  weeks  snd  months. 

Dr.  C.  K.  Beiddon  had  an  impression  that  diseases  of  simi- 
lar character  were  not  infrequent  among  colored  people.  He 
recollectetl  th.at  the  hate  Dr.  Whitall  expressed  to  him  that 
opinion,  and  showed  him  a  case  where  an  abscess  of  the  ah- 
dorainnl  walls  was  followed  by  a  fistulous  communication  of  the 
intestines  with  stercoral  ulcers  resulting  in  abscess,  and  stated 
that  these  cases  were  not  uncommon,  but  that  they  were  always 


fatal.  Whether  such  ulcers  were  tubercular  or  not  he  was  not 
prepared  to  say. 

Dr.  Peters  thought  they  probably  were. 

Dr.  Briddon  had  under  observation  a  patient  who  was  ad- 
mitted to  the  Presbyterian  Hospital  witli  a  sinus  at  the  umbili- 
cus, giving  exit  to  flatus  and  fluid  fseces.  He  was  unable  to 
obtain  any  history  of  diari  iioea  or  of  dysentery,  or  very  much 
pain,  and,  on  examining  the  abdominal  walls,  the  only  spot  of 
induration  was  in  tlie  middle  line,  between  the  umbilicus  and 
pubes.  That  led  him  to  make  a  vaginal  ex.amination,  and  he 
found  a  swelling  in  Doughis's  cnl-de-sac,  hut  he  was  unable  to 
make  out  whether  it  was  the  result  of  infiltration  or  was  a  re- 
troverted  uterus.  The  retroverted  uterus  could  he  made  out, 
Init  the  mass  seemed  to  be  too  large  for  that  conditioii  alone. 
He  w.i'^  able  to  introduce  a  sound  four  or  five  inches  into  the 
fistulous  track,  and  he  believed  that  it  passed  directly  into  the 
intestine. 

Dr.  Post  said  that  a  number  of  years  ago  he  reported  a  case 
to  the  Pathological  Society,  tliat  of  a  gentleman  who  was 
thrown  from  a  buggy  in  Central  Park,  and  received  a  severe 
contu-ion  in  the  loins  which  led  to  the  formation  of  an  abscess 
with  which  the  descending  colon  communicated,  and  for  the 
remainder  of  his  life  he  passed  his  fseces  through  this  fistulous 
0[iening.  On  examination  of  the  body  at  tiie  autopsv,  he  found 
quite  a  close  stricture  which  had  interfered  with  free  evacuation 
of  the  bowel  in  either  direciion.  The  greater  part  of  the 
tieces  passed  through  the  fistulous  opening,  and  always  where 
there  was  solid  matter  it  passed  with  pnin  and  difficulty.  He 
ill'  ught  that  probably  free  colotomy  would  have  benefited  such 
■A  patient. 

Dr.  Briddon  asked  Dr.  Sands  whether  he  regarded  the 
difficulty  which  his  patient  experienced  in  retaining  fseces  de- 
pended npon  the  location  of  the  artificial  anus  or  upon  the  fluid 
condition  of  the  fteces  from  the  communication  with  the  small 
intestine. 

Dr.  Sands  said  that  he  did  not  know,  but  he  imagined  that 
it  depended  considerably  upon  the  situation  of  the  artificial 
:inus,  and  he  should  regard  this  as  a  great  drawback  to  the 
operation  of  inguinal  colotomy. 

Dr.  Heiddon  remarked  that  he  had  not  seen  a  case  in  which 
the  patient  experienced  any  trouble  in  retaining  tteces  after 
lumbar  colotomy. 

Acute  Osteomyelitis  following  Slight  Injdry  of  the 
Ankle. — Dr.  Ciiaeles  MoBurnet  presented  the  leg  and  foot 
removed  a  few  diiys  since  from  a  child  nine  years  of  age,  which 
illustrated  how  extensive  might  be  the  damage  done  by  a  neg- 
lected periostitis.  Two  months  ago  the  child,  while  jumping 
the  rnpe,  struck  the  ankle  with  the  other  foot,  which  g.ave  her 
extreme  pain  and  caused  her  to  fall.  Curiously  enough,  the 
child  was  allowed  to  go  to  school  on  the  next  day,  and  continued 
to  do  so  for  four  weeks,  but  at  the  end  of  that  time  the  pain  and 
sufliering  were  so  intense  that  a  physician  was  sent  for,  who  re- 
garded the  ease  as  one  of  cellulitis,  and  treated  it  as  such  by  the 
application  of  poultices,  subsequently  made  some  incision-,  and 
gave  vent  to  a  large  quantity  of  pus.  The  case,  however,  did 
not  progress  favorably,  and,  consequently.  Dr.  McBurney  was  in- 
vited to  see  it  in  consultation.  He  found  the  foot  exceedingly 
oedematous,  and  .also  the  leg  up  to  the  knee,  .and  the  skin  was 
covered  with  blebs.  The  child's  general  condition  was  very  bad ; 
there  vras  alternating  high  and  low  temperature,  with  sweats, 
etc.  Quite  a  large  gr.anulating  orifice  on  the  inner  aspect  of  the 
limb,  and  a  similar  one  on  the  outer  aspect.  There  was  evi- 
dence of  extensive  denudation  of  hone,  and  the  epiphysis  of  the 
tibia  at  the  ankle  was  separated.  The  joint  was  opened;  the 
articular  cartilages  were  more  or  less  destroyed.  Dr.  McBurney 
amputated  the  limb  at  the  middle  of  the  leg,  closed  the  wound 
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with  carholized  silk  sutures,  powdered  it  witli  iodofurm,  in- 
serted a  drainage  tube  at  tlie  lower  an^'le,  and  applied  a  peat 
dressing  over  the  whole.  The  temperature  liad  not  risen  ntiove 
99°  F.  since  the  operation.  Previous  to  that  it  fluctuated  be- 
tween 99°  and  10"°,  accompanied  by  sweats  and  general  consti- 
tutional disturbance.  Tlie  dressings  liad  been  cliangcd  at  inter- 
vals of  varying  length,  the  fir'^t  l)eing  allowed  to  remain  five 
days,  at  the  end  of  wliich  time  the  dniinge  tube  was  r- moved, 
and  the  progress  of  the  case  thus  far  had  beer,  eminently  satis- 
factory. 

UniNARY  Calciii.!. — Dr.  BiiiDDON  pri'sented  specimens,  and 
related  the  history  of  a  caee  as  followe:  On  Sunday  .-ifteinoon 
ho  wa,s  called  to  the  Presbyterian  Hospital  to  see  a  child  two 
years  old,  who  li;id  suffered  eight  or  nine  monlhs  ago  from  an 
attack  of  abdowiin:il  pain  which  had  been  calK'd  renal  colic. 
Since  that  time  be  ba<l  had  frequent  attacks  of  pain,  frequent 
micturition,  and  a  disposition  to  pull  u[)on  the  prepuce.  Two 
or  three  days  before  admistion  he  had  an  attack  of  retention  of 
urine,  which  was  relieved  by  the  catheter.  On  the  niglit  before 
admission  ho  attempted  to  em[)ty  a  distended  bladder,  but  only 
with  partial  success.  On  the  afternoon  of  the  day  of  admi-slon 
the  bladder  was  distended  up  to  the  umbilicus,  .'ind  the  house 
surgeon  attomptid  to  introduce  a  catheter,  but  foui:d  an  ob- 
struction about  three  inches  from  the  meatus,  which  he  was  un- 
able to  overcome,  and  the  bladder  was  then  aspirate!.  iJr. 
Briddon  saw  the  patient  at  nine  o'clock  in  the  evening,  passed 
a  silver  catheter.  No.  0,  down  to  the  obstruction,  and  without 
material  difficulty  succeeded  In  introducing  the  instrument  int 
the  bladder  anil  emptied  it.  The  child's  temperature  that  night 
was  100°  F.,  a  fact  for  which  he  was  not  able  to  accnunt.  On 
the  following  day  the  temperature  was  105°  F  ,  and  the  bladder 
was  again  distended.  Ho  introduced  an  Instrumeut  inti  the 
l)lailder,  encountered  an  obstruction,  but  whether  It  was  in  the 
prostatic  portion  of  the  urethra  or  in  tiio  bladder,  he  was  unable 
to  say  positively.  He  performed  mediin  lithotomy,  encountered 
no  obstruction  In  entering  the  bladder,  readily  came  upon  the 
smaller  of  the  two  calculi  presented,  which  was  exceedingly 
minute,  and  removed  it.  He  then  withdrew  the  staff,  intm- 
duced  the  finger,  and  found  the  large  calculus  lying  in  the  in- 
cision ;  jirobably  It  was  the  calcidus  which  had  been  imp;icted 
within  the  urethra,  and  it  was  about  five  sixteenths  of  an  inch 
in  diameter. 

Dr.  BuiDDON  also  presented  a  specimen  of  the  same  charac- 
ter, which  he  obtained  in  1801.  He  was  called  to  visit  n  child 
two  years  and  seven  months  old,  who  was  sulTcrlng  from  reten- 
ti(ui  of  mine.  Ho  Introduced  a  catheter,  detected  a  small  cal- 
culus, but  found  no  difficulty  in  drawing  otl"  the  urine.  On  the 
following  day  he  was  about  to  proceed  to  remove  it  by  liilioto- 
my,  aiul  as  soon  as  be  drew  the  prepuce  down  he  found  a  small 
calculus  imi)acted  in  the  meatus,  about  half  of  It  projecting,  and 
it  was  oa.slly  removed.  After  its  removal  ho  introduced  n  sound 
into  the  bladder,  and  detected  a  large  stone,  which  he  removed 
by  the  lateral  o[ieratlon. 

Ho  was  unable  to  explain  the  high  temperature  which  oc- 
curred with  the  retention  of  urine  In  his  first  case. 

Dr.  Post  remarked  that  retention  of  urine  was  n  cause  for 
considerable  onnstitutlonal  disturbance,  and  probably  of  itself 
would  exphdn  the  elevation  of  the  temperature. 

Dr.  Hriduon  thought  it  unusual  for  retention  to  be  nssociatcd 
with  such  a  high  temperature. 

Dislocation  of  the  Head  of  the  Femfr  ix  Acute  Rheu- 
matism.— Dr.  C.  T.  PooiiE  narrated  a  c:ise  as  follows:  On  Tues- 
day l.ast  ho  was  called  to  see  n  boy,  seven  years  of  age.  who  liad 
had  inflammatory  rheumatism  for  four  irontlis.  .\s  a  result,  there 
was  contraction  of  both  knees,  and  the  left  thigh  w.ts  fiexetl 
and  adduoted  considerably.    On  cxaminiDg  the  limb  very  care- 


fully, lie  found  that  the  head  of  the  femur  was  dislocated  upon 
the  dorsum  of  the  Ilium.  He  thought  that  there  was  no  donbt 
but  that  it  wa.s  a  case  of  acute  rheainatism,  and  that  the  hip 
had  been  out  for  at  least  six  weeks.  The  dislocation  was  re- 
duced, but  it  recurred.  He  proposed  to  divide  the  tendons  and 
place  the  patient  in  a  fixed  apparatus.  The  acute  attack  of 
rheumatism  involved  both  knees  and  the  left  hip,  which  was  tlie 
oue  that  was  dislocated,  and  also  *Jie  elbows. 

The  PitEsiDE.NT  said  it  would  seem  that  such  a  dislocation 
could  not  occur  without  some  change  in  ihe  acetabulum.  The  in- 
ference would  be  naturally  that  fheie  was  some  coxitis  present. 

Dr.  PooitE  said  that  he  thought  there  was  no  doubt  but  that 
It  was  a  case  of  Mirple  acute  rheumatism.  There  certainly  was 
no  evidence  of  morbus  coxarlus.  Further,  the  hip  joint  has 
been  known  to  be  dl-locat<'d  in  acute  diseases— for  example,  in 
typhoid  fever,  a  case  of  which  was  recorded  last  year  in  one  of 
the  Liverpool  journals. 

MEDICAL  SOCIETY  OF  THE  COUNTY  OF  NEW  YORK. 

A  REOoi.AR  meeting  was  held  May  28,  1383,  the  President, 
David  Webster.  M.  D.,  in  the  chair. 

The  Local  Use  of  Antiseptics  after  Labor  and  Abobtioh. 
— Dr.  W.  Giu.  WvME  read  a  paper  « ith  this  litle  [.sec  p.  679]. 

lu  the  discussion,  Dr.  Paix  F.  MrKofc  said  thot  fnr  several 
years  he  had  had  must  positive  convictions  on  the  subject,  and 
had  followed  a  decided  practice  in  the  treatment  of  puerperal 
septicicniia.  Since  Dr.  Chamberlain  introdured  the  long  glass 
tube  known  by  bis  name,  he  (Dr.  Mund6)  had  made  it  a  mle  to 
Inject  every  puerperal  uterus  as  soon  as  the  temperature  rose 
above  102°  F.,  whether  the  hichia  became  otlensive  or  not.  He 
continued  these  iutra-uterine  'njections  Cof  a  two- per  cent,  solu- 
tion of  carbolic  .icid)  three  or  fourtimes  daily  until  Ihe  tem- 
perature was  |)ermancntly  lowered,  or  until  their  inelficiencT 
became  evident.  He  had  thus  re|ieatcdly  reduced  the  tempera- 
ture from  105°  to  102°,  from  103°  to  96°,  and  the  pulse  in  pro- 
portion. He  hod  seen  the  temperature  remain  tlown  after  a 
while — but,  oi-'ain  and  again,  he  had  seen  it  go  up.  and  finally 
stay  up,  in  sjiite  of  the  injections.  It  was  true,  he  bad  nut  re- 
peated them  so  often  as  Dr.  Wylie  had  done,  and  perha[is  his 
occasional  bad  results  had  been  due  to  this  fact.  In  future  he 
would  certainly  follow  Dr.  W_\  lie's  plan  in  iutractalde  cas«'8. 

But  he  would  like  to  direct  attention  to  the  tact  that  in  all 
cases  of  puerperal  septicaimia  there  was  a  time  w  hen  intra-utcr- 
ine  injections  not  only  did  no  good,  but  were  even  positively 
injurious,  viz.:  1.  In  cases  where  the  lochia  were  n^t  at  all 
otlensive,  and  the  seat  of  infection  seemed  already  to  have  spread 
to  the  parametric  tissues,  and  to  lie  beyond  the  reach  of  intra- 
uterine medication.  2.  Where  the  injections  had  been  u.seil 
faithfully  for  a  peiiod  of  from  forty-eight  to  seventy-two  hours, 
with  little  or  no  benefit— certainly  no  lasting  bmefit  In  both 
these  sets  of  cases  the  disease  had  already  a>lvanced  beyond  the 
scope  of  local  remedies,  and  in  those  of  the  second  category  the 
injections  even  scemcil  to  provoke  a  trauinalic  rise  of  tempera- 
ture ;  he  had  known  the  frequent  introduction  of  the  inbe.  and 
the  injection  of  medicated  fluids,  to  do  harm,  and  to  be  followed 
by  more  or  Ks.s  hrcmorrbage.  But  in  a  fresh  rase  of  jinerperal 
scpticipinia,  or  indeed  in  any  case  where  there  was  n  ri?e  of 
teraperaiurc,  especially  if  the  lochia  were  firtid,  his  first  step 
was  to  wash  out  the  uterus,  repeating  it  as  often  as  the  tempera- 
ture seemed  to  require ;  and  the  result.'  in  many  cjises  hml  been 
so  surprising,  so  iinmediale,  and  so  beneficial  as  to  make  him 
fvel  the  greatest  confidence  in  the  treatment.  In  a  few  cases,  it 
was  true,  it  had  failed,  but  those  were  mostly  cases  to  which  ho 
had  been  called  in  consultation  at  a  late  pcrimi  in  their  coarse. 
In  the  very  fi-w  easis  In  which  the  injections  h.".d  failed  and  yet 
the  palieuts  bad  recovered,  the  salicylate  of  sodiam,  in  ten-grain 
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doses  every  two  hours  or  oftener,  had  seemed  to  produce  a  per- 
manent reduction  of  temperature,  followed  by  recovery,  even 
after  failure  with  the  largest  doses  of  quinine. 

Dr.  Malcolm  McLean  was  a  strong  advocate  of  the  practice 
of  intra-uterine  antiseptic  washings,  as  'recommended  in  the 
paper,  but  considered  it  necessary  to  repeat  them  oftener  than 
every  three  hours.  He  thought  the  paper  did  not  lay  stress 
enough  upon  the  neces.«ity  of  guarding  against  the  dangers  of 
intra-uterine  douches,  which  were:  1.  The  danger  of  forcing 
fluids  through  the  Fallopian  tubes  into'  the  peritoneal  cavity, 
producing  profound  shock,  and  possibly  peritonitis.  2.  The 
introduction  of  air  into  the  uterine  sinuses.  To  avoid  these 
accident^-,  he  urged  the  importance  of  using  a  continuovs  stream, 
Uke  that  from  the  fountain  syringe,  and  not  an  interrupted  one: 
and  the  stream  should  be  flowing  iefore  the  tube  entered  the 
uterine  cavity.  It  was  best  to  use  a  soft  catheter.  Accordingly, 
he  conld  not  agree  with  the  reader  of  the  paper  that  it  was  good 
practice  to  leave  an  empty  tube  in  the  uterus  for  injections  to 
be  given  through  at  intervals — possibly  by  a  nurse.  The  opera- 
tion was  sufficiently  important  to  he  done  by  the  physician  only. 

In  cases  of  -septic  absorption  after  early  abortions  it  was  dif- 
ficult to  use  a  good-sized  tube  and  allow  free  exit  to  the  fluid 
alongside.  In  such  cases  he  had  found  the  practice  of  wiping 
out  the  uterus  with  a  strong  solution  of  carbolic  acid  in  glyce- 
rin, by  means  of  a  cotton  swab,  an  easy,  safe,  and  efficient 
method  of  thoroughly  cleansing  the  uterine  cavity. 

He  believed  that  many  failures  to  reduce  alarming  tempera- 
tures in  septic  cases  after  labor  were  credited  to  intra-uterine 
douching,  when  in  fact  only  vaginal  douches  had  been  used-  He 
added  that  his  remarks  were  all  based  upon  an  earnest  study  of 
the  subject  in  his  own  practice,  and  upon  the  reports  of  very 
trustworthy  aud  capable  observers ;  the  dangers  he  had  alluded 
to  had  been  demonstrated  in  his  own  experience. 


ITfttcrs  ia  il^i  ^bitor. 


THE   CODE   QUESTION. 

New  Brighton,  N.  T.,  Jime  3,  1SS3. 
To  the  Editor  of  the  New  York  Medical  Journal  : 

Sir:  I  have  no  desire  to  add  to  the  futile  discussion  of  the  re- 
spective merits  or  demerits  of  ditferent  "  codes  "  ;  but,  from  the  stand- 
point of  that  "personal  liberty"  which  is  the  alleged  basis  of  the  State 
society's  recent  action,  an  inquiry  concerning  the  position  of  the  non- 
political  private  practitioner  seems  to  be  in  order. 

In  a  paper  on  the  Status  of  the  Medical  Profession,  in  your  issue 
of  June  2d,  I  find  the  following  statements : 

First,  that  "  the  State  society,  with  perfect  deliberation,  and  with  its 
eyes  open,  resigned  from  the  American  Medical  Association  " ;  and 
that  this  action  was  taken  by  the  "  large  vote  "  of  "  fifty-two  to  eigh- 
teen-" 

Second,  that  those  who  have  incited  the  various  county  societies  to 
the  "seditious  action"  of  determining  for  themselves  whether  or  no 
tliey  will  adhere  to  the  pre-esistiug  code  are  "appai'ently  umware 
that  such  action  by  the  county  societies  would  be  absolutely  null  and 
void  " ;  and  that  the  said  county  societies  may  be  assured  that  the 
code  which  has  always  hitherto  ruled  them  "  cau  not  be  of  any  other 
use  to  them,  except,  perhaps,  to  beguile  the  American  Medical  Asso- 
ciation into  admitting  them  to  representation-" 

Thirdly,  that  "the  propriety  of  instiucting  delegates"  from  the 
county  societies  to  vote  in  accordance  with  the  sentiments  of  their  con- 
stituents "is  open  to  question." 

I  am  not — nor  have  I  any  ambition  to  be — a  member  of  the  State 
Medical  Society  (which  I  have  heretofore  regarded  as  a  purely  repre- 
sentative body,  Uke  a  State  legislature,  instituted  to  embody  and  carry 


out  the  views  of  its  constituent  county  societies  as  represented  by  their 
delegates),  but  I  am  a  member  of  a  county  society  which,  from  its  in- 
ception, has  made  acquiescence  in  the  national  code  one  of  its  condi- 
tions of  membership.  It  appears  now,  however,  that  my  fellow-mem- 
bers and  mysell  (with  the  one  independent  exception  of  our  delegate) 
can  have  no  opinions  of  oar  own  touching  our  rules  of  professional 
conduct,  but  that  we  must  change  our  views  of  right  and  wrong  at  the 
bidding  of  fiftj.two  gentlemen,  to  whom,  howsoever  much  we  may  ad- 
mire their  personal  characters  and  professional  attainments,  we  have 
never  deputed  control  over  our  consciences.  The  conslitution  and  by- 
laws which  were  approved  by  the  State  society  up  to  hist  year  mu?t  be 
reversed  at  their  behest  (and,  for  all  we  can  foresee,  may  have  to  be 
altered  annually  hereafter)  under  pain  of  discipline  for  sedition. 

If  filty-two  Kcntlenien,  however  conscientious  be  (heir  deliberations, 
can  not  only  resign  their  own  connection  with  the  national  medical  as- 
sociation, but  carry  with  them,  nokns  volens,  all  the  county  societies 
of  the  State,  comprising  some  thousands  of  practitioners,  there  is  vir- 
tually established  an  oligarchy  which,  in  principle,  appears  more  objec- 
tionable than  the  alleged  tyranny  of  the  American  Medical  Association- 
Even  in  larger  numbers,  it  uninstructed  delegates,  misreprefenting 
their  constituents,  and  permanent  members,  representins  no  conslitu- 
ency  at  all,  can  agree  upon  such  wholesale  "lesignation,"  their  action 
seems  analogous  to  that  of  a  State  legislature  which  shou'd  pass  a 
secession  ordinance,  regardless  of  the  sentiments  of  ihf  voters  at  large. 
In  either  case,  the  autonomy  of  the  local  societies — the  only  organiza- 
tions really  representing  the  mass  of  the  profession — is  set  at  naught; 
their  action,  or,  rather,  inaction,  in  conserving  the  ruh's  formerly  de- 
clared necessarv  for  their  existence  is  pronounced  null  and  void  ;  and 
the  great  multitude  of  home-staying  practitioners  ate  reduced  to  the 
condition  of  mere  puppets,  wiihout  even  a  reasonable  excuse  for  ex- 
pressing their  preferences  through  xhAt  few  delegates  to  Albany. 
I  am,  sir,  yours,  etc-, 

-Alfred  D.  Carroll. 

THE  AMERICAN  MEDICAL  ASSOCIATION. 

New  York,  June  14,  ISSS. 
To  the  Editor  of  ilu:  New  York  Medical  Journal  : 

Sir:  Your  courtesy  on  two  former  occasions,  in  allowing  me  to  ex- 
press through  your  columns  views  at  variance  with  your  own,  embol- 
dens me  to  presume  once  again ;  this  time,  however,  not  for  commenda- 
tion, but  for  complaint. 

The  American  Medical  Association,  for  which  I  entertain  sentiments 
of  respect  and  admiration,  in  which  I  can  not  suppose  you  fully  sym- 
patldze,  has  disappointed  me  sorely  in  the  selection  of  its  presiding 
officer.  I  did  expect  that  at  this  time,  above  all  others,  when  interest 
in  regard  to  ethical  matters  is  at  its  height,  the  assoeiathm  would  have 
chosen  for  its  president  a  man  whose  loyalty  to  its  code  as  it  stands, 
verbatim  et  literatim,  would  be  above  suspicion-  This  it  has  failed  to 
do-  It  is  scarcely  more  than  a  month  since  Dr-  Flint,  through  the  col- 
umns of  your  own  journal,  labored  to  break  down  the  force  of  the  re- 
strictive clause  in  the  code,  and  concluded  by  saying:  "It  is  to  be 
hoped  that  the  American  Medical  Association  will  adopt  such  modi- 
fications in  the  phraseology  of  this  section  as  will  place  restrictions  on 
consultation,  not  on  the  ground  of  doctrines  or  lonns  of  belief,  but  on 
separation  from  and  avowed  antagonism  to  the  medical  profession.'' 
Now,  when  it  is  remembered  that,  on  the  ground  of  doctiiues  and 
forms  of  belief,  we  thrust  the  homceopatbs  neck  and  heels  out  of  the 
profession, and  ourselves  created  the  "separation"  and  "antagonism," 
I  submit  that  Dr.  Flint  does  not  leave  us  a  visible  leg  to  stand  upon- 
Heaveu  save  us  from  our  friends  ! 

But  I  am  glad  to  see  that  Dr-  Flint  has  so  far  reconsidered  his 
views  as  to  be  able  to  sign  the  required  pledge  to  sustain  the  code  as 
it  is-  I  hope  there  is  in  this  case  none  of  that  mental  reservation  re- 
ferred to  by  Dr-  Fhnt,  Jr-,  at  the  Academy,  and  so  ably  exposed  by 
Dr-  Squibb  in  the  article  to  which  I  called  attention  last  week,  iind  that 
we  shall  not  be  mortified  next  year  by  any  movement  toward  a  change. 
I  am  the  more  solicitous  about  this  as  I  am  informed  that  a  great 
many  joined  the  movement  for  re-eraitiig  the  old  code  in  this  State 
in  the  belief  that  our  leaders  would  initiate  some  action  in  the  assQ- 
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cialion  tliis  vear  looking  to  revision.  No  expressions  of  disappoint- 
ment or  dissatisfaction  to  which  these  men  may  give  utterance  should 
be  allowed  for  a  moment  to  have  weight  with  the  association  at  its 
next  seision.  The  slightest  concession  now  would  be  an  evidence  of 
pitiable  weakness,  and  I  trust  that,  whatever  Dr.  Kliut's  pergonal  views 
may  be,  he  will  stand  to  the  letter  of  his  pledge. 

It  is  exceedingly  painful  to  me,  Mr.  Editor,  to  m.ake  these  strictureB, 
for  I  have  the  very  warmest  personal  affjction  for  Dr.  Flint.  But 
tboie  of  us  who  still  smell  the  sulpliurous  atmosphere  of  (he  conflict  of 
forty  years  ago  can  not  renounce  the  feclmg  by  which  we  were  then 
aciuated.  In  a  moment  of  common  peril  private  considerations  must 
give  way.  It  is  not  that  I  love  Cx'sar  less,  but  that  I  love  Rome 
more.  Our  noble  code  claims  the  devotion  of  my  heart,  iind  when 
danger  threatens  it,  personal  friendship  shall  not  deler  me  from  lifting 
up  my  voice  in  ils  defense. 

Yours  very  truly,  Bocrdos. 


THE   PHYSIOLOGICAL   EFFECTS    OF   NITRO-GLYCERIN. 
TOMPKINSVII.LK,  N.  Y.,  June  10,  1SS3. 
To  fhc  Editor  of  the  New  York  McdicaJ  Jmirnal  : 

Sir  :  In  the  "  New  York  Medical  Jouri.al,"  vol.  xxxvii,  page  C02,  in 
a  foot-note,  the  "  translator"  asserts  "that  Field,  in  Ei^gland,  was  the 
FiR.ST  to  describe,  twenty  years  ago,  the  physiological  eflects  of  nitro- 
glycerin." 

Please  insert  the  following  in  your  journal  as  a  correction  : 

In  "Zctschrift  fur  homceop.  Klinik,"  vol.  ii,  page  r>2,  April  1, 
186S — (rniRTY  years  affol) — provings  and  cures  with  this  drug  are 
reported. 

In  "  .\merikanisclie  Arzeneipriifungen,"  by  C.  Hcring,  M.  D.,  Leip- 
zig and  Heidelberg,  1867 — (twkstt-six  years  ago  I) — a  treatise  of  this 
drug  of  118  pages  is  published,  which  contains  provings  and  cuns. 
We  find  there  that  this  drug  was  used  in  1847,  '48,  and  '49  by  Carrol 
Duidiiim,  of  New  York  city,  Okie,  and  other  hommopalhic  physicians 
in  the  United  Slatis  and  Europe.  T his  uas  iiMKri  aw  ycarii  ago  !  ! 
In  Liclii:;'s  "Journal "  iif  the  yonr  1851  cures  are  pub'.islu'd.  I  my- 
self experimented  with  it  thirty  years  ago.  You  see  that  your  Iriins 
lator  is  quite  wiong  and  behind  the  times. 

Tours  respectfully,  G.  Oehme. 


THE   ilARINE-nOSPlTAL  SERVICE. 

PniLADELrniA,  June  IS,  I8S3. 
To  the  Editor  of  the  New  York  Afcdieal  Journal  : 

Sir:  Dr.  Hamilton's  reply  of  the  21st  ult.,  in  your  issue  of  June 
2d,  is  not  calculated  to  do  "justice  to  the  Marine-Hospital  Service," 
nor  to  himself.  He  is,  doubtless,  pricked  by  his  own  conscience  and 
the  voice  of  the  profession,  rather  than  by  the  editorials  of  the  "  Medi- 
cal Times,"  wliich  i\tz  probably  based  upon  the  Treasury  Reports  and 
comments  of  the  medical  and  si'cular  press. 

Dr.  Ilumilion  slates  that  he  "simply  replied  to  an  assertion  that  it 
would  be  more  ccnnomicnl  to  trtat  merchant-sailors  in  naval  hospiiab. 
He  nowhe  e  attacked  the  professional  character  of  the  medical  corp", 
many  of  whom  he  numbers  among  his  perscmal  friends."  Whose  as- 
sertion y  The  asscrUon  of  a  midshipman,  which  is  not  deemed  worthy 
of  a  reply  fr.im  tlie  supervi.sing  surgeon-general  f  No  one  knew  bettrr 
than  Dr.  Uamiltoii  (hat  the  Naval  Melic.il  Corps  had  nothing  whatever 
to  do  with  any  proposed  transfer  of  his  department,  and  that  it  hail  no 
iDducemenis  to  offor  him  nor  his,  as  i(  was  struggling  (o  exist,  and  (o 
retain  a  "bogus  rank,"  which  the  lino  will  neither  acknowledge  nnr 
respecL  It  was,  therefore,  not  nnxio\is  to  increase  its  numbers  and 
responsibilities,  and  yet  he  struck  at  this  body — "  many  of  whom  he 
numbers  among  his  personal  friends."  In  the  "  lioslon  Herald  "  of  the 
20ih  <  f  Kebrunry,  in  that  part  of  Dr.  Hamilton's  report  characterized 
as  "/>iV/M»rayMr,"  (he  medical  corps  of  the  navy  is  assiiileil  bv  an  un- 
worthy fling  at  its  "  fl  lurishing  (medical)  society,"  ond  by  other  state- 
ments which  drew  forth  a  sharp  reply  on  the  21st,  from  a  medical  olTi- 
cer  of  (ho  navy  who  charges  him  with  "  dragging  his  attempt  at  argu- 
ment through  the  dirt  and  slime  of  vituperation  ind  abuie." 


Referring  to  his  report  of  Januarv  6th,  Dr.  Hamilton  appears  to  b« 
in  doubt  (p.  .34)  about  any  intended  transfer  of  the  Marine-Hospital 
Service.  To  midshipman  Alger,  the  author  of  all  bis  woe,  he  deigns 
no  reply,  but  pitches  into  the  "  aristocratic "  medical  corps,  kiudly 
suggests  the  "  discharge  of  some  of  them  "  ("  many  of  w/iom  he  numbert 
among  his  personal  frientU" ),  and,  after  an  odious  financial  and  profes- 
sional compailson  between  the  two  services  (p.  39),  and  a  self-glorifica- 
tion of  his  own  work  (p.  38),  he  again  ungenerously  suggests  the  "dis- 
charge  of  supernnmeraries,"  and  winds  up  at  paje  39  with  the  astOD- 
idimg  statement  that  "  it  is  not  prcumed  (hit  the  common  sailors 
entering  hospitals  ought  (o  be  subji'Cted  to  (he  rigors  of  naval  disci- 
pline, or  that  they  should  be  put  to  bed  at  (he  point  of  the  bnyouet.and 
there  is  therefore  no  rea.son  why  the  military  should  have  especial  and 
peculiar  charge  of  this  matter."  It  is  unnecessary  to  follow  the  doctor 
further.  Suffice  it  to  say,  that  his  own  language  will  best  convince  the 
reader  of  his  feelings  toward  the  "  medicil  corps,  many  of  whom  he 
numbers  among  his  personal  friends,  and  for  whom,  as  a  body  of  pro- 
fessional men,  he  entertains  the  highest  respect." 

Another  Medical  Officer  of  tok  Natt. 


PVi  .s  f  c  I  [  :i  n  y  . 


The  Actios  of  Cannabis  Indica. — In  an  article  published  in  the 
"British  Medical  Journal,"  Dr.  James  Oliver,  Ilou.se  Physician  to  the 
Hospital  for  Women,  London,  remaiks  upon  the  variable  choractcr  of 
the  effects  produced  by  Indian  hemp,  and  continues  as  follows: 

"Two  preparations  of  this  drug  have  been  recommemlcl  for  use — 
viz.,  the  tiuclure  and  the  extract ;  ii  slioul  J  matter  little  » bich  U  used, 
the  tincture  being  simply  a  spirituous  »olution  of  the  extract.  Much, 
however,  as  far  as  results  obtained  go,  seems  to  depend  upon  its  place 
of  cultiviition.  Many  of  those  pcisons  who  exptrieneeil  unplea.'ant 
ilTects  from  one-griiin  doses  hnd  previon-ly  (aken  the  same  dose  (uifTcr- 
ent  sample,  however)  with  almost  no  result  at  all.  It  is  usually  said 
that  cannabis  Indica  produces  pleasurable  symptoms;  such,  I  regret  to 
say,  has  not  b.en  my  experience;  in  fact,  the  result  has  frequently 
been  ahirming  (o  (he  Iriciids  of  the  patient,  but  more  frequently  still, 
iVom  the  comparative  inertness  of  Hie  drug,  no  result  is  obtained  at  all, 
even  although  thice  and  four  grains  have  been  given  as  a  dose.  When 
unpleasant  symptoms  have  been  produced  by  the  use  of  (his  drui,  they 
do  not  readily  ya*i  oO,  but  will  often  persist  (or  a  day  or  two,  and  the 
too  early  use  of  morphia  will  not  uncommonly  aggravate  the  condition. 
Tiic  physiolojiical  eflects  of  the  drug  usually  roanife-t  themselves  aljout 
two  hours  after  administration;  this,  however,  varies,  being  hastened 
or  retarded  according  to  the  condition  of  the  stomach  as  ngards  food 
at  the  lime  of  ingestion.  Cerebral  symptoms  are  the  first  to  dcvilop, 
the  patient  experiencing  peculiar  indescribable  sen.«ations  in  the  head, 
by  no  means  pleasant  iu  charactoi  ;  and,  although  quite  rational,  know- 
ing all  that  is  going  on,  some  have  an  irresistible  desire  to  be  always 
on  the  move.  In  some  cases  earlier,  in  others  later  on,  the  patient 
loses  control  over  the  muscles,  being  unable  to  move  them  at  will ;  in 
one  case  (he  muscles  of  the  larynx  were  so  aff.cled,  and  the  patient, 
when  interrogated,  was  fur  the  lime  being  nnabic  !o  respond.  Muscu- 
lar anaesthesia  is  often  produced  by  the  use  of  Indian  hemp,  and  tliis 
is,  as  u  rule,  so  complete  that  the  whole  body  feels  unsupported,  as  if 
floating  in  air.  Puin,  even  at  this  stage,  frequently  persists,  showing 
how  little  influence  this  drug  evidently  has  on  the  sen.sory  nerves.  In 
some  cases  spasmodic  contrictinns  of  the  voluntary  muscli  s  result,  and 
(his  is  more  especially  to  be  noted  in  the  muscles  of  the  jaw.  Dimness 
of  vision  in  many  casts  quickly  follows,  the  pupils  in  some  remaining 
unaltered,  in  others  being  apparently  contracted.  The  pupil  rcsp.  nJs 
to  light,  but  acco'nmodation  is  in(crfcrcd  wiih.  objects  at  a  dist.vic-- 
being  very  indistinct.  The  pulse  is  invariably  rapid,  but  quite  r«j;ular. 
Sensibility  lo  touch  is  unaltered.  Numbness  and  tiogling  hart  been 
constant  symptoms  in  all  the  eases." 

Kefir,  a  New  Milk  Ferment. — While,  during  (he  Ub(  few  years,  kou- 
miss has  been  introduced  into  western  Europe  and  evco  into  America, 
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says  the  "  Briiisli  Medical  Journal,"  a  new  drink,  prepared  from  con's 
milii  !))•  a  process  of  feroientatidn  imperfectly  understoc',  is  coming 
into  use  in  Russi:i.  This  diink  is  kefir,  and  it  lias  (or  long  formed 
the  chief  article  of  diet  among  the  mount;iineers  in  the  neiuliliorhood 
of  Mount  Elbruz  and  Kasbek,  in  (he  Caucasus.  It  forms  a  thick,  white 
fluid,  with  a  faintly  acid  flavor,  said  to  resemble  certain  lij'ht  wines. 
The  mountaineers  themselves  call  it  "  Ghippo."  The  inhabitants  of 
the  plains  near  the  Caucasus,  and  the  Russian  settlers,  who  term  it 
kefir,  kifir,  or  khlafar,  make  use  of  it,  not  for  the  table,  but  as  a  popu- 
lar lemedy  for  anaemia,  struma,  gastiic  catarih,  and  cbrou;c  bron- 
chitis. Accordin;^  tii  tlie  Moscow  Medical  Gazette,  where  a  contribu- 
tion on  the  suiijcet  has  recently  appeared,  Dr.  Kern  beinz  the  author, 
the  preparation  of  kefir  is  very  simple.  The  mountaineers  make  it 
by  filling  a  bag  mads  of  goat-skin  «iih  milk,  then  a  tenaciou.s  mass, 
of  the  size  of  a  walnut,  of  a  material  which  they  term  "kefir-teed," 
and  the  precise  origin  of  «liich  is  unknown,  is  added  to  the  milk.  In 
a  few  hours  the  process  of  fermentation  sets  in  actively.  When  pre- 
pared in  wooden  or  gla.*3  vessels,  the  kefir  tastes  better.  After  a 
lapse  of  twenty-four  hours,  a  weak  kefir  is  produced ;  when  the  pro- 
cess is  allowed  to  continue  for  three  days,  the  kefir  becomes  very 
strong.  The  .source  of  the  ferment  is  .scrupulously  concealed  by  the 
Caucasian  mountaineers,  who,  with  the  humor  of  the  English  cook,  who 
once  sold  a  secret  lor  making  "  lun  ied  cheese,'"  the  "secret '  bein" 
thai  the  cheese  must  be  fiindied  after  t'  asling  and  before  the  addition 
of  pepper,  can  not  be  persuaded  to  enlighten  strangers  to  any  gre  iter 
extent  than  in  supplying  a  small  siimple  of  the  ferment,  in  the  form  of 
dry,  dark  brown,  earth  like  masses  but  steadfastly  rifu.-ing  to  say 
whence  they  are  obtained.  One  ol  these  Iragjicnts,  dropped  into  milk, 
befiins  rapidly  to  eflfervesce,  turns  milk-white,  and  assumes  the  fnrm 
of  a  mulberry;  then  fermentation  proceeds  at  once.  If  a  piece,  thus 
transloimed,  be  dropped  into  another  bowl  of  milk,  it  rapidly  increases 
in  siz  ■,  and  also  causes  ferineulation.  Dr.  Kern  lias  cari  fully  exiuniiied 
specimen*  of  this  "  kefii-seed,"  which  consists  chiefly  of  masses  of  zniig- 
loea,  holding  togetlicr  collcitiiins  of  a  bacteiiuiii  whii  h  he  calls  Dispora 
Cancasiea.  The  yeast-fungus,  Saccharomjces  cerevisice,  is  always  lound 
associated  with  tnis  new  girm.  "  Kefir  seed"  retains  its  vitality  after 
remaining  for  moi.tiia  in  its  dry  condition.  Dr.  Kern  has  a  great  belici 
in  the  future  ol  kefir,  which  has  all  the  virtues  of  koumiss,  and  pos- 
sesses  one  great  advantage  over  the  latter  fluid  in  that  it  is  just  as 
good  when  prepared  from  cow's  as  from  mare's  milk. 

Lac.ndbies  and  IjJFECTions  Diseases. — The  danger  of  sending  in- 
fected linen  to  the  comuiou  laundry  without  previous  disinection 
says  the  "  British  Medical  Journal, "  must  be  obvious  to  any  thought- 
ful person  ;  but,  like  many  other  obvious  things,  this  danger  needs  to 
be  impressed  again  and  again  upon  the  attention  of  careless  house- 
holders. A  laundress  may,  uuwitiingly  or  otherwise,  be  both  the  re- 
cipient and  the  letailer  of  inlectious  particles ;  and  to  her  powers  of 
mischief  in  both  capacities  the  following  examples  eloquently  testifv  : 
Dr.  Cameron,  of  Hendon,  writes  that  laundries  are  a  constant  and  pro- 
lific source  for  the  introduction  of  small-pox,  scarlet  fever,  and  other 
diseases.  Indeed,  all  the  cases  of  scarlet  fever  and  small-pox  that  oc- 
curred at  Hendon  during  the  past  year  were  either  introduced  by  per- 
sons coming  into  the  di-tnct  wi'Ji  the  disease  upon  them,  or  through 
the  medium  of  infected  clothing  being  sent  to  be  washed  without  pre 
vlous  disinfection.  In  September,  scarlet  fever  was  introduced 
through  this  medium,  and  thirteen  children  were  attacked.  Another 
outbreak  in  December  seemed  to  emanate  from  one  of  the  laundries, 
but,  the  childien  being  at  once  isolated,  the  disease  did  not  spread. 
Dr.  Bruce  Low,  of  Helmaley,  in  Yorkshire,  has  a  remarkable  expeii- 
cnce  to  record.  A  young  girl  was  hired  to  go  to  a  house  where  there 
were  two  convalescents  from  scarlet  fever,  of  which  cases  she  was 
aware  when  engaged.  A  week  after  she  went  to  her  situation  she 
contracted  the  disease,  and  was  sent  homo  as  snon  as  the  rash  was 
discovered.  No  medical  advice  was  sought,  to  avoid  what  her  mollier 
called  "bother."  This  woman  took  in  washing,  and,  as  soon  as  the 
daughter  was  able  to  go  about,  she  was  sent  out  with  the  clean  linen 
to  the  various  houses.  At  one  house,  at  least,  the  coppeis  received 
from  the  girl  in  change  from  the  washing-bill  were  accompanied  by 
large  flakes  of  skin,  which  had  peeled  oflT  the  girl's  hands.    At  the 


house  where  the  scales  were  received  with  the  coppers  and  the  linen 
there  were  subsequently  several  cases  of  severe  scarlatinal  sore  throat. 
These  facts  were  only  traced  some  few  weeks  afterward  ;  too  late,  of 
course,  to  prevent  the  mischief. 

Notes  on  Paraldehvde. — Under  this  heading  Dr.  John  Brown 
writes  to  the  "Britisli  Medical  Journal"  as  follows:  "As  I  have  pre- 
scribed this  now  drug  on  several  occasions,  it  mav  be  of  interest  to 
give  my  experience.  The  dose  as  a  hypnotic  is  from  thirty  to  fifty 
minims.  It  pro  luces  sleep  in  most  cases  in  a  few  minutes  alter  taking 
it,  the  effect  lasting  from  three  to  seven  hours.  Larger  doses,  no 
doubt,  would  produce  longer  narcosis.  It  produces  no  headache,  no 
constipation,  nor  stomach  derangement,  contrary  to  the  report  given 
of  it.  In  one  case  it  eau^'cd  a  slightly  depressant  elTect  on  the  heart. 
Ill  a  patient  who  had  been  ac--ustomed  to  take  chloral,  it  was  staled 
that  the  sleep  was  refreshing,  but,  if  disturbed  during  the  sleep,  the 
tendency  to  sleep  left,  which  was  not  the  case  with  chloral.  Paralde- 
hyde in  some  ca>es  causes  a  peculiar  burning  taste  in  the  mouth  the 
following  morning.  The  breath  smells  of  the  drug  for  several  hours 
after  waking.  It  is  probable  that  nearly  all  the  drug  is  got  rid  of  by 
tlie  lungs  in  the  same  state  as  it  is  taken.  Paraldehyde  is  not  much, 
if  anything,  superior  to  chloral.  It  costs  five  shillings  per  ounce; 
eliloial,  sixpence  per  ounce  ;  besides  which,  it  requites  a  larger  quan- 
tily  of  the  former,  so  that  it  is  about  sixteen  times  a-<  dear  as  chloral. 
Theie:ore  it  is  not  likely  to  come  into  gcnetal  use.  Being  so  insolu- 
ble  in  water,  it  makes  rather  a  large  draught,  which  is  objectionable." 

A  New  Method  of  testing  for  Si;gar  in  the  Urine. — Dr.  George 
Oliver,  of  Uarrogatc,  lately  read  a  communication  befoie  the  Clinical 
Society  of  London  on  a  new  method  of  detecting  sugar  in  the  urine. 
"The  principle  of  the  tesi,"  says  the"Medical  Times  and  Gazette," 
"c.msists  in  the  fact  that  by  boiling  saccharine  urine  with  u  solution 
of  sulpliindigotatc  of  soJium,  which  has  a  blue  color,  a  gradual  suc- 
cession of  color-changes,  passing  in  order  from  blue  across  the  colors 
of  the  spectru  n  finally  to  yellow,  takes  place.  The  test  can  be  carried 
about  in  the  form  of  blue  papers  saturated  with  the  indigo  solution. 
The  papers  yield  a  clear,  blue  solution  with  distilled  or  fairly  pure  wa- 
ter, ludiao-blue  in  the  presence  of  glucose  becomes  a  colorless  fluid  : 
ihis  was  the  circumstance  which  led  Dr.  Oliver  to  examine  diabetic 
urine  in  this  regard." 

Cembral  VACUOLATinN. — In  a  paper,  by  Dr.  Hale  White  and  Dr. 
Savage,  lately  read  before  the  Pathological  Society  of  London,  a  re- 
port of  which  we  find  in  the  "  Biilish  Medical  Journal,"  it  was  shown 
that  there  were  nine  causes  for  holes  in  the  brain  :  1.  Small  proces.ses 
of  sclerosed  meninges,  in  cases  of  general  paralysis,  dipped  into  and 
excavated  minute  portions  of  cerebral  tissue.  2.  In  the  same  disease 
the  .«clerosed  neuroglia,  by  its  contraction,  might  give  rise  to  small 
cavities.  3.  There  might  bo  multiple  hydatids  in  the  brain.  These 
three  conditions  were  very  rare,  tlie  authors  having  no  knowledge  of 
the  second,  while  the  third  was  almost  confined  to  animals  sulfeiing 
from  staggers.  Several  references  to  continental  authors  were  given, 
while  the  relation  of  tlie  muslin  appearance  to  the  second  of  the 
above  was  pointed  out.  4.  The  fourth  cause  was  the  liilatation  of 
cerebr.'il  vessels  giving  rise  to  the  "  elat  a-ibli:"  It  was  particularly 
emphasized  that  this  was,  in  the  majority  of  cases,  of  no  pathological 
significance.  !>.  Slu inking  of  the  cerebral  convolutions  in  some  cases 
gave  rise  to  holes  in  the  subjacent  cerebral  substance ;  a  very  good  ex- 
ample of  this  condition  was  (xhitited.  6.  Miliary  aneurysms,  as  Char- 
cot had  pointed  out,  might  give  rise  to  holes  in  the  brain-substance; 
some  very  marked  specimens  showing  this  were  exhibited.  7.  In  the 
condition  known  in  Germany  as  die  Porencephalic,  a  large  gap  existed 
in  the  brain-substance;  this  might  communicate  either  with  the  exte- 
rior or  the  interior  of  the  brain,  or  both.  8.  The  Gruyere  cheese  con- 
dition. This,  it  was  pointed  out,  was  quite  different  from  the  itat 
cribU,  for  it  was  due  to  a  dilatation  of  the  perivascular  lymphatic 
space  of  His.  Of  the  causes  of  this  dilatation  nothing  was  known  ; 
piobably  they  were  local,  so  the  dilatation  was  saccular.  The  authors 
showed  an  example  of  this  condition  in  which  the  nhob  of  the  brain, 
except  the  lower  part  of  the  medulla,  was  riddled  with  cavities  ex- 
actly like  those  found  in  cheese,  and  microscopic  specimens  exhibited 
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showei  tbit  thest!  holeJ  were  proJui-ed  by  this  ppriva^ciikr  diljialion. 
The  shape  and  direction  of  the  cavities  also  correspOTded  witli  those 
of  tlie  vi-<sjl.-!.  Very  few  cximple.-i  of  this  cdii  liti'>n  hal  been  c.ircfully 
describe  1;  in  E  iglinl  only  one,  Ijy  L  )ckliart  Claike,  who  referred  it 
to  the  ssme  cause.  9.  Tlic  authors  showed  specimens  from  two  re- 
markable cases  in  whicli  the  kidneys,  I'Jng',  Hver,  heart,  a'ld  brain  i.ll 
contiined  hoh's  ;  in  the  kidney  the^e  cjsts  were  due  to  (he  dilalatuin 
of  either-  th2  tu'julei  or  Malpi.'hiari  capsules;  in  the  liver  they  were 
due  to  ihe  vacioktijn  of  the  hepatic  c?lls;  in  the  lungs  and  brain  it 
was  impossible  to  come  to  any  dcBnile  conclusion  as  to  their  origin, 
but  in  botli  these  vinccra  the  caviiiea  conlaicied  a  peculiar  mnteriul, 
staining  deeply  with  logwood  ;  both  ihe  subjects  were  lunatics.  Cases 
in  which  tlieic  were  0;ily  a  few  hohs,  t^ucli  as  palohe^  of  Hoflening 
haimorrhage,  were  not  con>iderel  to  come  within  the  scope  of  tlie 
piiper. 

Should  Wome.v  Ride  like  Men  ? — Siicli  is  tlie  question  which  is 
being  seiiously  discussed  in  tlie  columns  of  a  coiitcmpoiary.  Perhaps 
it  would  be  as  well  to  leave  the  delerminalion  of  the  question  to  those 
whom  it  principally  concerns.  We  (iincy  Ihcy  have  lu  wi.-<h  to  change 
the  custom.  As  a  matter  of  fad,  although  it  may  not  appear  to  be  the 
case,  the  8e.il  which  a  woman  enjoys  on  a  sidc-sadJic  is  fully  us  sec  iic, 
and  not  iiciily  as  irksome,  as  thut  which  a  man  Ins  to  maintain,  un- 
less ne  simply  balnnci'S  himself  and  does  not  grip  the  sides  of  his  horse 
either  with  the  knee  or  the  side  of  the  leg.  It  i.s  curious  to  note  the 
dilTerent  ways  in  which  the  legs  of  men  who  puss  much  time  in  the 
saddle  aro  affected.  Hiding  with  a  straight  leg  and  a  long  ttirriip  a!- 
niost  invaiiubly  pioJuce^  wliat  are  pi>pnliirly  called  knockcl-knces. 
Nearly  all  the  mountL'd  soldiers  of  the  Biilish  army  siilfer  from  this 
deformity,  ns  any  one  who  will  lake  the  trouble  to  notice  the  men  of 
the  Life  Guards  and  Blues  walking  may  satisfy  himself.  On  thi>  other 
hand,  riding  with  a  short  atinup  produces  bowed-Kgs.  Jockeys, 
grooms,  and  most  hunting  men  who  ride  vey  frequiiilly  are  mure  or 
less  how-legged.  The  long  stirrup  rider  grips  his  horse  with  the  knee, 
while  the  short  stirrup  ri.ler  grips  him  with  the  inner  side  of  the  le;; 
below  the  knee.  This  differenee  of  action  explnins  the  (Jifferenc  of 
result.  No  ilelbrmity  necessarily  follows  ihe  use  of  the  siue-'addle  if 
the  precaution  be  taken  with  glowing  girls  to  change  sides  on  alternate 
days,  riding  on  tlie  lelt  side  one  day  and  the  liglit  on  the  next.  The 
purpose  of  this  change  is  to  enunteraet  the  tendency  to  lean  over  lo 
the  side  opposite  that  on  which  the  leg  is  swung. — Lancet. 

A  New  British  PnAHsiACOPCEiA. — A  new  edition  of  the  British 
Phnrmaeopoeia  will  be  published  before  long.  According  to  the  "Lan- 
cet," ihe  Pharmacopoeia  Committee  have  repoited  an  arrangeiiieni  t" 
the  Council  by  which,  under  their  direction,  Prolessorg  liedwood,  Bent- 
ley,  and  Atl field  will  undertake  the  duty  of  picparing  this  ciilioii.  The 
remuneration  lo  these  g'-ntleraen  is  to  be  £S00.  Their  report  is  a 
document  which  will  repay  perusal.  They  •.•ceoiumend  cmsiderable 
changes  in  ehemicil  iionienci  ilure,  in  .symbol  notjition,  and  in  the 
melliod  of  representing  the  qiiantiiies  of  ingredienis  to  be  used  in  ilie 
preparation  of  medicines.  'I  hey  advise  the  addition  of  twenty-nine 
articles,  and  the  oini.-sion  of  three. 

Sir  Henry  Tiiomp.son  on  Cigarette  Smokixo. — Sir  Henry  Thomp. 
son  writes  to  the  "Lancet"  as  lolliiws:  "1  think  I  migh',  if  permittid, 
olVer  you  a  orictical  hint  of  some  value  in  connection  with  eigaretle 
smoking,  which  I  think  is  not  altogether  appreciated  by  the  aiitbor  of 
your  notes  on  ihe  subject. 

"  First,  the  eigareite,  without  a  mouthpiece,  is  rcilly  never  smoked 
more  than  half  way  through  in  the  East,  where  cigarettes  arc  very 
cheap.  It  is  well  understood  iheii;,  as  it  is  by  all  practiced  cigarette 
smokers,  that  every  inhnlation  from  a  cigarette  slightly  deteriorates  in 
quality  from  the  first.  A  small  deposit  of  the  very  .offensive  oil  of  to- 
bacco is  deposiicl  in  the  finelv  cut  leaf,  which  acts  as  a  strainer,  and 
intereepis  the  deposit  as  it  passes.  Very  Utile  of  this  arrives  in  the 
smokers  mouth  il  he  stops  when  half  is  consumed.  I  have  seen  many 
Oriental  smokers  who  consume  no  more  than  a  thiid.  Tuikish  ladies, 
for  example,  as  I  I  ave  had  personal  opportunities  of  observing  at  Goii- 
Blantiiiople,  will  smoke  filty  or  upward  in  a  day,  but,  I  need  scarcely 
say,  only  in  the  manner  I  have  described. 


"  SeconJly,  if  a  cigarette  with  a  card  mouthpiece  is  employed,  the 
noxious  matter  m  ly  be  intercepied  by  always  inir»diiciug  a  light  plug 
of  cottm  Wool  into  the  tube.  If  now  the  cigarette  is  nearly  c-josumed, 
a  consiJcrable  quantity  of  brown  and  very  offensive  mater  will  be 
found  in  the  cotton  wool,  from  the  evil  ol  which  the  smoker  is  thus 
preserved. 

"  Thirdly,  some  years  agi  I  designed  a  eigaretu  -bolder  or  mouth- 
piece, which  opened  transversely  in  the  iniudle,  disclosing  a  small  car- 
ity,  which  is  fillei  with  eoUni  wool.  It  would  surpr.se  many  people, 
pcihaps.  to  find  that  the  result  of  smoking  six  cigareitcs  only  in  this 
tube  is  that  this  plug  is  satunited  with  a  brown  fluid  like  treacle,  of 
powerfully  ofTensive  odor,  and  disagreeable  almost  beyond  belief.  The 
wonl  then  requires  to  be  channel,  and  in  this  m  inner  the  evil  of  smuk- 
ing  is  very  greatly  diminished.  Srveral  ol  tin  so  were  construcled  by  a 
well-known  tobacconist  close  10  your  office  in  the  Strant^. 

"  Latily,  the  maximum  of  pernicious  influence  which  occurs  through 
cigarette  smoking  is  attaimd  by  the  practice  ol  inhaling  the  smoke 
largely  direct  into  the  l.ings,  whete  it  comes  inio  immediate  contact 
with  the  circulati'in,  and  the  tuxic  effect  is  so  strongly  p>rc.-ptible  alter 
three  or  four  consecutive  iiijalaiions,  and  so  fell  by  a  siiisitive  person 
10  ihc  very  tips  ol  the  fingers.  I  have  no  doubt  that  the  effecl  would 
in  m'lSt  cases  be  n'>tably  recorded  by  the  sphyguiograpb.  Such  smok- 
ing is,  ot  course,  or  ought  to  be,  cxceptioml.  All  the  lra;:rHnec,  with 
a  little  on'y  of  the  toxi.'  effect,  is  obtaini'd  by  admission  (jf  ihc  smoke 
into  the  mouih  only,  still  more  by  pa-sing  it  through  the  parages  of 
the  pharynx  and  nose  ;  but  il  is  ihe  pulmonary  iiihalali<m  re'eircd  to, 
olien  associated  with  cii:»rctte  smoking, and  r;irely  with  the  pipe,  which 
constitutes  the  chief  mischief  ol  the  cigarc'tc.  I  may  say,  in  pa.sting, 
that  thut  we  l-known  O.icntal  method  of  smoking,  practiced  by  means 
of  the  nar^hileh,  :n  which  the  smoke,  although  drawn  thrnugli  water, 
Piisses  invariably  through  the  lungs,  ctplains  the  powerful  effects  which 
sometimes  unpleusmtly  surprise  novices  in  its  use. 

"Smoked,  then,  simply,  and  with  cotton  wool  intcrpo-cd,  I  do  not 
hesitate  to  regard  the  cignretle  as  the  lea-t  potent,  and  lIuTe'ore  the 
least  injiii ions,  form  of  tobacco  smoking.  Without  this  precaution,  it 
may  be  made,  althoagh  not  uceessaiily,  the  most  ready  means  of  con- 
veying the  active  principle  of  tobacco,  by  means  ol  smok?,  into  the 
system." 

Peroxide  of  IItdrookn. — Side  by  side  with  the  increase  in  our 
knowledge  of  septic  agencies  in  disejse,  says  the  "  Laiicei,"  there  has 
grown  up  a  long  scries  i>f  antiseptic  substances,  on  some  of  which  dif- 
fertnt  dbservers  have  placed  van  ing  amounts  of  reliance.  Among  the 
most  recent  an  isepiics  must  be  enumerated  the  permidc  of  hjdrogcn, 
tiic  use  of  which  wa>  first  advocated,  we  believe,  by  Kingzeil.  in  this 
country,  and  which  ii  said  M  form  the  active  principle  of  the  "sanitas" 
pr.parations.  In  France,  MM.  Paul  Ueit  and  Kcgn;>rd  have  paid  spe- 
cial attention  to  the  propeities  of  this  oxygenated  water.  Its  use  has 
licen  proposed  and  carried  out  by  many  suigeons  in  the  treaimeut  of 
unhealthy  wounds  ;  it  sefms  to  have  been  particularly  valuable  in 
bringing  about  a  healthy  action  in  atonic  ulcer-.  Encouraging  result* 
have  also  been  obtained  Iroin  its  einpl.iyim-nt  in  contiigious  di»<ase», 
such  ns  some  forms  of  ophlhalinia,  purulent  cysiili'i.s,  and  the  like. 
The  peroxide  of  hydrogen  is  believed  lo  act  by  •Icstroyiug  the  activity 
of  the  microorgauisius  of  liiseasc.  The  most  recent  eonimuuication  on 
the  use  of  the  peroxide  was  made  by  MM.  Paul  Bert  and  Regnard  be- 
fore the  Socitte  de  Uiologic  dc  Paris.  Its  e:iiplo»meiit  was  suggested 
in  the  irciiment  of  deepsealed,  irn-gular-shapcd  alisccsses,  in  certain 
cvsts  of  undoubted  |  arasitic  origin,  and  in  many  forms  of  diarrhoea 
which  were  kniwn  to  be  a-soeiated  with  an  increase  in  the  number  of 
lovly  organisms,  and  the  presence  of  which  probably  had  a  consiJcra- 
ble influence  on  the  progress  of  the  diarrbxa.  In  a  siniilar  fashion  a 
henigiiont  inBuence  might  be  exerted  on  ule<r.*  o!  Ihc  stomach  ;  in  such 
eases  the  oxygi-nated  water  ought  10  be  administered  in  the  intervali 
o!  food,  because  di;.estion  is  greatly  disturbed  by  ils  presence.  The 
inhalation  of  the  raedicamcnl  by  means  of  steam  was  suggrsicd  for 
cases  of  pidinnnary  plithi-is,  the  conlagii'usness  of  which  disease  L<  rc- 
gordcd  as  beyond  duubt ;  the  mode  of  action  of  the  inluUtion  is  said 
to  be  the  destruction  of  the  living  contagium.  It  is  true,  the  antbora 
say,  that  some  microbes  are  provided  with  a  prolccliog  envelope,  which 
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sets  at  defiance  external  agencies ;  but  we  yet  require  to  know  whether 
this  is  the  case  with  the  germs  of  phthisis.  Further  experiments  must 
be  made  with  a  view  to  determine  whether  the  bacillus  of  phthisis  can 
be  destroyed  by  peroxide  of  hydrogen.  Some  bacteria  are  certainly 
not  damaged  by  it;  in  this  group  come  the  bacillus  of  charbon  and  of 
glanders.  The  evidence  for  the  assertion  concerning  the  bacillus  of 
glanders  rests  on  the  following  experiment  made  by  the  authors.  Some 
diseased  tissues  from  a  case  of  glanders  were  treated  with  peroxide  of 
hydrogen  on  the  one  hand  and  with  simple  water  on  the  other.  Inocu- 
lations performed  on  two  mules  led  to  the  death  of  both  animals,  though 
one  had  been  vaccinated  from  the  virus  which  had  been  submitted  to 
the  action  of  the  oxygenated  water. 

The  Medical  Profession  and  the  Plea  of  Insanity. — After  re- 
marking that  Mr.  Justice  Kay  is  of  opinion  that  "  the  medical  profession 
is  only  too  ready  to  attribute  acts  which  are  out  of  the  ordinary  course, 
and  especially  acts  of  violence,  to  insanity,"  the  "  Lancet "  says  ;  "  This 
is  the  impression  which  prevails  among  the  judges  generally.  Recog- 
nizing the  existence  of  this  feehng,  practitioners  should  undoubtedly 
exercise  the  greatest  possible  care  in  the  expression  of  any  opinion  on 
the  mental  state  of  persons  accused  or  convicted  of  crime.  It  would 
be  a  grievous  hindrance  to  the  cause  of  scientific  truth  and  progress  if 
ground  were  given  for  the  strengthening  of  the  injurious  impression 
which  prevails.  Neither  fear  nor  favor  can  be  allowed  to  affect  the 
judgment  at  which  a  medical  man  arrives  after  careful  examination  of 
his  case ;  but  the  knowledge  that  his  opinion  is  likely  to  be  received 
with  reluctance,  or  even  an  adverse  bias,  if  it  happeuf  d  to  be  of  a  par- 
ticular kind,  should  certainly  be  taken  into  consideration  in  forming  a 
judgment,  and  ought  to  render  him  iu  a  very  special  sense  careful  to 
eliminate  all  sources  of  error  from  the  bases  of  his  inference,  and  to 
fee  that  it  is  so  formed  that  it  may  be  energetically  and  forcibly  sup- 
ported in  the  face  of  any  question  which  may  subsequently  arise." 

An-esthetization  during  Sleep. — Apropos  of  Dr.  J.  H.  Girdner's 
recent  article  in  the  "  Medical  Record,"  Dr.  W.  A.  Mansfield,  of  Cham- 
paign, 111.,  writes  as  follows  to  the  "  Weekly  Medical  Rcvimr  "  :  "  Alter 
seeing  his  article  I  performed  an  experiment  upon  a  healthy  young 
man  of  twenty-five  years,  with  the  result  of  completely  narcotizing  him 
without  his  awakening  or  showing  any  sign  of  consciousness,  only  as 
I  pinched  him  in  the  first  stape  of  the  proee.=s  to  see  how  tar  it  had 
progressed.  As  a  primary  condition  he  did  not  know  that  I  intended 
to  try  the  experiment.  Ue  was  in  good  health,  and  had  performed  a 
reasonably  hard  day's  work.  After  he  had  become  rather  soundly 
asleep  I  administered  chloroform  by  a  handkerchief,  holding  at  first 
about  eight  inches  away  from  his  face,  and  scon  laying  the  handker- 
chief directly  upon  his  face.  There  was  no  coughing  or  struggling, 
more  than  a  slight  movement  of  the  arms  and  turning  away  of  the 
head  once  or  twice.  I  carried  the  narcosis  so  far  that  there  was  no 
wincing  upon  pinching  or  pulling  the  hairs,  or  upon  touching  the  con- 
junctiva. The  hrabs,  too,  were  completely  relaxed.  I  hold  that  the 
above  single  experiment  completely  disproves  the  statement  that  chloro- 
form narcosis  can  not  be  performed  upon  a  sleeping  man  without  an 
intervening  state  of  consciousness.  -  A  single  successful  experiment 
like  the  above  will  at  least  prove  the  fact  while  five  or  five  thousand 
experiments  with  negative  results  could  show  nothing  more  than  a 
probability.  Moreover,  Dr.  Girdner's  experiments  were  performed 
upon  subjects  who  were  in  an  abnormal  condition  through  disease. 
That  narcotism  from  chloroform  without  consciousness  may  be  accom- 
plished is  a  f;ict,  but  more  experiments  are  needed  to  show  whether  it 
may  be  accomplished  upon  many  individuals." 

Is  A  Tendency  to  Death  during  Parturition  Hereditary  ? — Dr. 
W.  Henry  Day  writes  to  the  "Lancet"  as  follows:  "I  was  recently 
consulted  by  a  young  n~arried  lady,  aged  twenty-two,  for  troubles  con- 
nected with  the  early  stage  of  her  first  pregnancy.  She  is  a  fragile 
little  body,  of  English  parentage,  but  born  in  India.  Finding  on  in- 
quiry she  was  in  the  habit  of  staying  in-doors  for  days  together  cod- 
dling and  reading,  I  tried  to  impress  upon  her  the  necessity  of  taking 
plenty  of  out-door  exercise,  so  as  to  raise  her  physiological  tone  to  its 
highest  pitch,  as  a  medical  man  would  view  with  considerable  anxiety 
the  accouchement  of  a  woman  who  indulged  in  luch  indolent  habits. 


when  she  volunteered  the  following  extraordinary  statement:  'My 
mother,  grandmother,  and  great-grandmother  all  died  in  their  first  con- 
finement.' Her  mother  married  at  seventeen  and  died  at  nineteen, 
three  days  after  instrumental  delivery,  in  India.  She  does  not  know 
any  of  the  particulars  of  the  other  deaths,  only  the  fact  that  each  gave 
birth  to  a  daughter  and  then  died.  Out  of  over  fifteen  hundred  cases 
of  midwifery  I  have  attended,  I  am  thankful  to  say  I  have  ouly  had 
two  maternal  deaths,  and  in  one  of  them  hereditary  tendency  seemed 
to  be  an  influence  at  work.  It  is  over  twenty  years  ago  now.  I  at- 
tended the  woman  in  her  third  and  fourth  labors.  After  the  last  she 
died  of  puerperal  mania.  The  husband,  when  he  called  for  the  certifi- 
cate of  death,  said  :  '  It  is  a  remarkable  thing ;  both  my  wives  died  in 
their  fourth  labor,  and  they  were  sisters.'  " 

The  "Medical  Chronicle"  on  the  Code  Controversy. — The  June 
number  of  the  Baltimore  "  Medical  Chronicle "  says :  "The  fight  over 
the  code  of  ethics  waxes  hotter  and  hotter  as  the  time  of  meeting  of 
the  American  Medical  Association  approaches.  At  every  State  society 
meeting  during  the  spring,  resolutions  of  loyalty  to  the  code  have  been 
passed,  and  the  recalcitrant  members  of  the  New  York  State  Society 
unanimously  censured  in  presidential  addresses.  It  seems  to  us  that 
an  unnecessary  amount  of  denunciation  of  the  so-called  rebellion  in 
New  York  has  been  indulged  in  by  supporters  of  the  code,  who  have, 
with  singular  unanimity,  left  out  of  view  the  true  merits  of  the  ques- 
tion. We  can  hardly  believe  that  the  thinking  members  of  the  profes- 
.-ion  outside  of  New  York  regard  the  code  as  so  perfect  an  instrument 
that  no  amendment  of  it  is  possible.  There  is,  however,  very  little 
probability  of  action  looking  to  any  modification  of  the  code  in  the 
present  state  of  professional  opinion.  We  can  only  regret  this,  as  it 
tends  daily  to  widen  the  breach  between  the  profession  in  New  York 
and  the  rest  of  the  country.  The  fight  as  it  is  conducted  now  is  hardly 
a  dignified  one.  There  is  too  much  suggestion  of  the  political  ward 
meeting  in  the  way  in  whicli  the  discussion  is  carried  on,  and  resolu- 
tions passed.  The  spirit  which  causes  the  severance  of  old  friendships, 
the  bitterness  of  partisan  strife,  the  accusations  of  dishonesty  in  in- 
tent and  practice,  the  threats  of  '  boycotting ' — all  are  foreign  to  the 
true  spirit  of  the  profession,  and  should  be  banished  at  once.  Can  not 
the  old  wiser  heads  m  the  prolession,  those  to  whom  we  have  all  list- 
ened and  heeded  iu  the  past,  counsel  calmness  in  this  juncture  and 
restore  harmony  to  the  profession  throughout  the  country  f  " 

The  "Ephemeris"  on  the  Recent  Action  of  the  Academy  of 
Medicine. — Ueferring  to  the  late  action  of  the  Academy  in  instructing 
its  Committee  on  Admissions  not  to  recommend  any  candidate  who 
could  not  conscientiouoly  pledge  himself  to  support  the  Academy's 
code  of  ethics,*the  "  Ephemt-ris  of  Materia  Medica,"  a  stanch  sup- 
porter of  the  Academy's  action,  says:  "There  is  nothing  in  the  action 
to  indicate  any  opposition  to  a  member's  pledging  himself  honestly  to 
the  existing  laws,  and  then  after  admission  as  honestly  changing  his 
mind  and  then  working  against  his  signature  which  carried  former  con- 
victions now  changed." 

The  Illinois  State  Board  of  Health. — We  learn  that  the  board 
is  revising  its  "  Directory  of  the  Institutions  Granting  Medical  Diplo- 
mas or  Licenses  in  the  United  States  and  Canada."  Copies  of  the  last 
issue  are  being  sent  to  tlie  medical  colleges  asking  for  corrections  and 
additions,  at  the  same  time  reminding  the  colleges  that  the  schedule 
of  "  Minimum  Requirements  "  as  to  the  good  standing  of  schools  in 
that  State  is  now  in  force. 

The  Association  Fran^aise  pour  l'Avancement  des  Sciences 
will  hold  its  next  meeting  at  Rouen-,  beginning  August  16th. 

Society  Meetings  for  the  Coming  WEEk. — Tuesday,  June  SGth : 
New  York  Academy  of  Medicine  (Council)  ;  New  York  Dermatological 
Society  (private) ;  Medical  Society  of  the  County  of  Lewis,  N.  Y.  (an- 
nual); Medical  Society  of  the  County  of  Wasliington,  N.  Y.  (annual) ; 
Jersey  City  Pathological  Society.  Wednesday,  June  37th :  New  York 
Pathological  Society ;  New  York  Medico-Legal  Society,  Auburn  (N.Y.) ; 
City  Medical  Association.  Thursday,  JuneSSlh:  New  York  Academy 
of  Medicine  (Section  in  Obstetrics). 
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LECTURES   ON 

HUMAN   AUTOMATISM. 

DELIVERED  A  T  THE  LOWELL  IS8TITVTE,  BOSTON, 

By   VVJIJJAM  li.  CARPENTER,  M.  D.,  LL.  D.,  F.  R.  S.,  Etc. 
Lectliik  X. 

(  ('ontinued from  patje  G7S.) 
1  shall  first  give  you  one  example  that  will  show  you  the 
way  in  which  the  mind  may  act  immediately  upon  a  re- 
sultant previously  arrived  at,  and  without  any  recollection 
either  of  the  idea  itself  or  of  the  process  by  whicli  it  had 
been  worked  out.  A  valued  friend  of  mine,  in  his  early 
life,  was  an  attache  to  the  Hritish  Embassy  at  Vienna,  and 
WHS  accustomed  very  freinicntly  to  go  to  the  opera,  where 
the  attachis  of  the  different  embassies  had  what  is  called 
an  "omnibus  box"  close  to  the  stage,  in  which  they  used 
to  meet  and  gossij)  about  politics,  or  society,  or  the  opera, 
or  anything  else  that  might  be  of  interest  to  them.  There 
had  been  a  very  sad  story  in  the  Euglish  papers  in  regard 
to  a  daiiseiise  at  one  of  the  London  theatres  having  been 
burned  to  death  by  the  catching  fire  of  her  clothes  from 
the  stage-lights;  and,  this  being  discussed  among  those  gen- 
tlemen, my  friend  said  :  "  Well,  now,  supposing  that  were 
to  happen  to  a  danseuse  on  the  stage  below,  I  sliould  get 
over  here,  and  then  I  should  put  the  next  foot  there,  and  the 
next  foot  there,  and  the  next  foot  there,  and  I  should  be 
down  on  the  stage  directly  ;  and  I  would  throw  my  overcoat 
round  her  and  put  the  fire  out."  About  a  fortnight  or 
three  weeks  afterward  my  friend  was  there  again,  but  witli 
a  mind  entirely  pre-occupied  by  other  matters  of  absorbing 
interest  to  him.  He  was  sitting,  as  he  has  told  me,  with 
Ills  head  buried  beneath  liis  hands,  thinking  of  these  mat- 
ters, when  a  cry  was  raised  of  tire  on  the  stage;  he  got 
down  directly  on  the  stage  and  put  out  the  fire  by  his  coat 
in  what  one  might  almost  call  the  twinkling  of  an  eye. 
Ill'  assured  me  that  he  had  not,  at  the  time,  the  slightest 
recollection  of  the  former  occurrence,  and  had  acted  in- 
stantaneously, without  stopping  to  think,  when  suddenly 
aroused  from  his  reverie  by  the  cry.  But  he  afterward 
learned  from  his  friend  that  he  had  put  his  feet  successively 
down  on  each  of  the  points  ho  had  previously  fixed  upon. 

Now,  I  can  not  but  tliink  that,  although  my  friend  had 
at  the  time  no  recollection  whatever  of  having  previously 
worked  out  the  steps  of  the  descent  from  his  box  to  the 
stage,  his  course  was  really  determined  by  the  unconscious 
impress  left  by  the  former  discussion.  And  I  believe  that 
our  automatism,  working  unconsciously  along  the  tracks 
laid  down  by  a  previous  course  of  training,  will  often  re- 
solve difficulties  wliich  we  vaiidy  endeavor  to  surmount  by 
the  volitional  direction  of  our  minds  to  the  subject ;  so  that, 
as  in  the  case  of  a  wanted  memory  that  will  not  come  at 
call,  it  is  often  better  to  try  the  effect  of  leaving  the  puzzle 
to  unravel  itself.  I  have  collected  a  great  many  instances 
of  this  kind  in  whicli,  when  a  diflSculty  had  been  experi- 


enced— the  subject  having  been  pnrsaed  as  far  as  the  then 
ability  of  the  seeker  (whether  in  mechanical  invention,  in  a 
knotty  question  of  logic,  or  other  abstract  science,  in  po- 
etry, in  music,  or  in  working  out  a  story)  could  carry  it — 
and  the  matter  had  been  laid  aside  for  a  week,  a  fortnight, 
or  three  weeks,  the  solution  has  presented  itself  quite  sud- 
denly, without  any  intermediate  conscious  thought  upon 
the  subject 

The  invention  of  the  little  prism  of  the  binocular  mi- 
croscope, which  was  made  by  Mr.  Wenham,  was  the  result 
of  a  process  of  this  kind.  He  had  thought  that  it  was  pos- 
sible to  construct  a  stereoscopic  binocular  on  some  simpler 
plan  than  the  combination  of  three  prisms  which  was  then 
in  use ;  and  that  the  required  division  and  recombination 
of  the  images  might  possibly  be  effected  by  a  single  prism. 
But  he  could  not  hit  upon  the  form  of  prism  that  should 
produce  the  result ;  and,  after  much  thought,  he  put  the 
matter  altogether  aside  for  a  time.  His  attention  (he  has 
assured  me)  was  turned  entirely  to  an  engineering  business 
which  he  was  then  commencing ;  but,  coming  home  tired 
one  evening,  he  took  up  "a  stupid  novel  "  by  way  of  recre- 
ation, and  while  he  was  reading  it  the  form  of  the  prism 
which  would  do  this  work  flashed  into  his  mind.  He  then 
took  his  mathematical  instruments  and  worked  out  on  pa- 
per the  angles  of  the  prism  which  should  give  the  necessary 
reflections  ;  and  the  next  morning  he  made  his  prism,  and 
found  it  perfectly  successful. 

I  believe  that  many  of  our  best  judgments  are  formed 
by  the  same  automatic  and  unconscious  process ;  and  of 
this  I  will  give  you  a  curious  example  which  fell  within  my 
own  knowledge  a  few  years  ago.  A  gentleman  of  very 
considerable  intelligence,  with  whom  I  had  been  conversing 
on  this  subject,  told  me  that  not  long  previously  he  had 
been  requested  by  a  lady,  with  whom  he  had  for  many  years 
been  in  habits  of  intimacy,  to  act  as  her  executor  ;  to  which 
request  he  acceded.  On  her  death,  which  occurred  soon 
afterward,  he  found  himself  in  a  position  of  very  peculiar 
difliculty.  She  had  a  considerable  property  to  leave,  and 
no  near  relations,  but  a  number  of  distant  relatives  who 
considered  themselves  to  have  claims  upon  her ;  and  she 
did  not  herself  determine  how  her  property  should  be  dis- 
tributed among  them,  probably  evading  the  question  as  one 
of  difficulty  and  perplexity,  with  which,  feeling  her  end 
approaching,  she  did  not  wish  to  be  troubled,  and  leaving 
it  entirely  to  my  friend's  judgment  to  make  such  a  disposi- 
tion of  it  as  he  might  deem  most  fitting.  He  pondered  a 
good  deal  over  this  question,  being  very  desirous  to  do 
what  was  right  and  just  all  round,  feeling  strongly  his  re- 
sponsibility, and  knowing  very  well  that  he  should  disoblige 
some,  probably  all,  of  these  expectant  heirs.  At  last  he 
framed  a  scheme  which  he  thought  was  as  good  as  he  could 
probably  make  it  ;  but  still  he  was  not  s;itisfied  with  it, 
and  very  wisely  put  it  aside  for  a  time,  with  the  purpose  of 
taking  it  up  again  for  reconsideration  when  his  mind  should 
have  been  refreshed  by  a  change  of  subject.  He  gave  his 
attention  continuously  to  his  own  affairs  for  some  two  or 
three  weeks,  purposely  abstaining  from  thinking  of  thia 
matter  at  all ;  and  one  morning,  after  a  sound  night's  sleep, 
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he  awoke  with  a  new  plan  distinctly  present  to  his  mind, 
of  which  he  at  once  felt  "  this  is  the  right  thing  to  do." 
It  approved  itself  to  his  judgment  as  so  complete  and  satis- 
factory that  he  at  once  proceeded  to  act  upon  it,  and  has 
never  since  had  reason  to  question  the  soundness  of  the 
arrangement. 

I  believe  that  in  this  case  my  friend's  mind,  previously 
trained  in  business  habits,  strongly  desiring  to  do  the  right 
thing,  and  having  had  before  it  all  the  considerations  which 
could  lead  to  a  correct  judgment,  had  set  his  brain  to  work 
out  the  conclusion — just  as  Sir  William  Thomson's  tide- 
machine  calculates  the  tide-table  for  any  place  in  accordance 
with  the  data  to  which  it  has  been  adjusted.  At  any  rate, 
the  action  was  both  automatic  and  unconscious,  and  it 
seems  to  me  a  misuse  of  terms  to  call  it  mental. 

I  have  had  in  my  own  experience  several  examples 
which  I  could  narrate  of  the  same  kind,  showing  the  ad- 
vantage of  what  a  friend  of  mine  calls  the  "  hanging-up  "  of 
such  difficulty,  and  of  abstaining  as  much  as  possible  from 
the  conscious  direction  of  the  mind  to  it — provided  that 
we  have  already  kept  the  matter  sufficiently  long  before  us, 
and  viewed  it  in  all  its  aspects.  And  I  would  recommend 
to  you  this  "  hanging-up,"  when  there  is  time  to  put  it  in 
practice,  as  our  best  method  of  dealing  with  questions  not 
only  of  prudential  conduct,  but  also  of  what  we  ought  to  do 
in  those  difficult  cases  in  which  what  is  the  right  course  is 
not  clear  to  our  moral  sense.  The  trust  which  we  may 
safely  place  in  the  working  of  this  automatic  process  will 
depend  upon  what  we  may  call  the  construction  of  the 
machine  and  the  correctness  of  its  adjustments.  The  ha- 
bitual direction  of  our  mind  must  have  been  good  and 
judicious,  and  we  must  have  aimed  to  look  at  the  subject 
all  round,  ,^giving  due  consideration  to  whatever  can  be 
said  on  every  .side.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  we  determi- 
nately  shut  our  minds  to  one  set  of  considerations,  and  look 
only  at  another,  our  automatic  judgment,  like  the  turning 
of  a  balance,  will,  of  course,  be  one-sided  and  worthless.  I 
would  apply  the  same  principle  to  the  formation  of  our  be- 
liefs. It  has  been  often  said  that  we  are  not  responsible  for 
our  beliefs,  while  it  is  also  a  common  saying  that  we  can 
easily  believe  what  we  wish  to  believe.  Now,  I  think  there 
is  truth  in  each  of  these  two  statements.  We  are  not  re- 
sponsible for  our  beliefs  if  we  really  have  exercised  our- 
selves in  giving  due  weight  to  all  the  evidentiary  data  by 
which  these  beliefs  should  be  decided.  Our  belief  in  any 
proposition  is,  as  it  seems  to  me,  the  fitting  of  that  propo- 
sition into  our  previous  fabric  of  thought ;  it  approves  itself 
to  our  mind,  we  accept  it  as  a  part  of  our  consciousness ; 
we  can  not  help  our  belief  in  it.  But  what  had  been  the 
previous  process  ?  If  we  really  desire  to  arrive  at  the  truth, 
we  look  at  the  subject  in  every  aspect,  and  give  to  every 
consideration  that  bears  on  it  that  weight  which  we  may 
honestly  believe  it  to  deserve.  We  try  to  regard  it  not 
merely  from  our  own  point  of  view — which  has  been  fixed 
by  our  own  previous  habits  of  thought — but  as  much  as 
we  possibly  can  from  other  people's  point  of  view.  And 
here,  as  it  seems  to  me,  is  the  great  benefit  of  discussion, 
which  not  only  supplies  us  with  evidentiary  materials  which 
we  might  ourselves  have  overlooked,  but  enables  us  to  see 


how  differently  those  evidences  are  appreciated  by  others, 
according  to  their  previous  habits  of  thought.  It  has  hap- 
pened to  me  quite  recently  to  have  found  myself  unable  to 
enter  into  the  mind  of  a  scientific  opponent  until  I  went 
personally  to  discuss  the  matter  with  him,  and  to  be  shown 
by  him  the  facts  on  which  his  conclusions  were  based ;  and 
I  then  found  that,  from  his  point  of  view,  there  was  a  great 
deal  more  to  be  said  for  these  conclusions  than  I  had  pre- 
viously been  able  to  apprehend. 

Now,  when  we  have  thus  taken  all  the  pains  we  can  to 
inform  ourselves  thoroughly,  and  have  freed  ourselves  as 
far  as  possible  from  any  kind  of  self-interested  bias  (in 
which  I  include  the  pride  which  resists  the  acknowledg- 
ment of  a  previous  error),  our  decision  must,  like  the  turn- 
ing of  a  balance,  be  independent  of  our  will ;  and  thus  we 
are  not  responsible  for  it.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  if  we 
determinately  shut  our  eyes  to  considerations  which  ought 
to  have  great  weight  with  us,  allowing  ourselves  to  dwell 
only  on  those  which  best  fit  in  with  our  previous  fabric  of 
thought,  without  allowing  ourselves  to  question  the  sound- 
ness of  the  foundations  of  that  fabric,  we  are  responsible 
for  our  erroneous  conclusion.  You  all  know  the  story  of 
the  two  knights  and  the  shield  which  was  golden  on  one 
side  and  silver  on  the  other;  one  of  them  saw  the  gold  side 
and  the  other  the  silver  side,  and  they  fought  with  each 
other  until  at  last,  having  changed  their  relative  positions, 
they  discovered  that  their  difference  depended  on  their 
having  first  seen  the  shield  from  opposite  sides.  Now,  this 
is  the  case  with  most  of  us,  more  or  less.  There  are  few  of 
our  beliefs  in  which  our  feelings  do  not  come  in  one  way 
or  another  to  be  interested,  and  thus  to  exert  an  influence 
on  our  judgment.  We  can  scarcely  help,  if  we  have  once 
taken  a  side,  desiring  to  find  that  side  true.  The  first  ele- 
ment, then,  in  the  formation  of  a  sound  judgment  is  as 
much  as  possible  to  dismiss  all  such  desire.  And  how  are 
we  to  dismiss  it  ?  By  fixing  our  attention  upon  the  ques- 
tion itself,  and  determinately  directing  it  to  the  facts  which 
shall  show  where  the  truth  lies,  rather  than  to  our  own  par- 
ticular view  of  those  facts. 

There  are  many  persons  who  have  a  wonderful  confi- 
dence in  themselves,  and  can  not  conceive  that  any  other 
view  of  a  case  can  be  the  right  one  than  that  which  they 
have  been  accustomed  to  entertain.  Lord  Macaulay  was  a 
type  of  this  character.  He  would  spare  no  pains,  in  writ- 
ing his  "  History,"  to  get  at  all  the  facts  of  a  case — or 
what  he  deemed  to  be  the  facts.  He  looked  more  com- 
pletely round  it  in  the  first  instance  than  most  persons  do ; 
though  he  looked,  perhaps,  rather  too  exclusively  through 
Whig  spectacles,  he  honestly  meant  to  get  all  the  informa- 
tion he  could,  and  to  decide  upon  the  evidence.  But,  hav- 
ing once  made  up  his  mind  upon  any  point,  it  was  impos- 
sible to  shake  his  conviction.  The  quantity  of  additional 
evidence  that  was  produced  to  rebut  two  or  three  of  his 
conclusions  would  have  influenced,  I  believe,  most  other 
men  ;  but  Lord  Macaulay  believed  in  himself  so  implicitly 
that  this  evidence  could  not  make  the  impression  upon  him 
that  it  did  upon  every  one  else.  Now,  I  think  we  may 
take  it  as  a  fact  that  if  we  find  our  most  assured  convictions 
to  be  in  discordance  with  those  of  educated  and  cultured 
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men,  -whom  we  regard  as  influenced  equally  with  ourselves 
by  an  honest  desire  to  arrive  at  the  truth,  our  conclu- 
sions, though  not  necessarily  wrong,  lack  the  certainty  that 
we  are  disposed  to  regard  them  as  possessing.  There  must 
be  some  other  mode  of  looking  at  the  matter,  another 
standpoint  in  wliich  wo  have  not  placed  ourselves;  and  we 
ought  to  open  our  minds  to  the  suspicion  that  we  may  pos- 
sibly, when  wo  have  taken  everything  into  account,  find  our- 
selves in  the  wrong.  Now,  these  are  practical  considera- 
tions, which  I  think  you  will  see  arise  directly  out  of  the 
consideration  of  this  subject  of  automatism.  The  inclina- 
tion of  the  balance  is,  I  believe,  purely  automatic ;  but  the 
bringing  together  the  evidence,  and  the  attaching  more  or 
loss  value  to  this  or  that  evidential  fact,  is  the  part  of  the 
process  over  which  we  have  a  very  considerable  amount  of 
volitional  control.  We  can  direct  our  attention  to  the  evi- 
dential facts  on  our  own  side,  to  the  c.vclu.sion  of  those 
facts  on  the  other  side,  just  as  a  judge  who  has  a  strong  po- 
litical bias  (we  have  had  plenty  of  cases  of  that  kind  within 
my  own  recolloction,  but  I  hope  that  such  a  bias  is  a  thing 
of  the  past,  both  with  ourselves  and  with  you)  has  given  much 
greater  weight  to  the  evidence  on  the  side  which  he  favored 
than  to  that  on  the  other  side,  and  would  strain  a  legal 
point  to  admit  evidence  that  was  a  little  questionable  on 
the  one  side,  while  taking  every  possible  means  of  keeping 
out  evidence  on  the  other  side.  This  is  just  what  the  one- 
sided inquirer  is  very  apt  to  do.  He  wishes  his  belief  to 
take  a  certain  direction  ;  and  (unconsciously  to  himself,  it 
may  bo)  he  lets  his  mind  move  in  that  direction,  without 
attending  to  any  of  the  signs  that  would  indicate  to  disin- 
terested byst.indors  that  he  is  going  wrong.  And  he  thus 
makes  himself  responsible  for  any  error  in  the  conclusion 
at  which  his  judgment  may  arrive. 

The  "  motive  powers "  which  give  the  impetus  to  our 
mental  activity  were  to  have  constituted  the  special  subject 
of  this  evening's  lecture,  but  I  have  thought,  on  the  whole, 
better  to  dwell  upon  the  automatism  of  our  intellectual 
nature,  because  the  higher  forms  of  these  motive  powers 
will  very  fitly  be  combined  with  the  subject  which  will  form 
the  topic  of  the  concluding  lecture  of  this  course — the  au- 
tomatism of  our  moral  nature. 

There  is  no  necessity  to  dwell  on  the  fact  that  the  lower 
forma  of  the  motive  powers  have  their  origin  in  our  cor- 
poreal requirements,  for  daily  experience  brings  it  before 
our  consciousness.  The  need  of  food  and  the  need  of  oxy- 
gen constitute,  from  the  moment  of  our  entrance  into  the 
world,  the  most  potent  and  the  most  constant  of  our  springs 
of  action ;  and  I  have  shown  you  how  those  needs  net  as 
"  motive  powers  "  to  our  physical  automatism.  The  need 
for  oxygen  ordinarily  finds  its  satisfaction  in  the  inhalation 
of  the  atmospheric  air  by  which  we  are  everywhere  sur- 
rounded;  but  when  the  supply  of  that  air  is  insufficient, 
the  craving  for  it  becomes  more  intense  than  the  .severest 
pangs  of  hunger  or  thirst,  and  may  excite  the  strongest 
efforts,  the  most  violent  struggles  for  its  relief,  overcoming 
all  sense  of  the  equal  rights  of  others,  as  those  will  re- 
member who  have  read  the  fearful,  nover-to-be-forgotten 
narrative  of  the  sufferings  of  the  prisoners  crowded  together 
in  "The  Black  Hole  of  Calcutta."     The  cnving  for  food 


and  water  requires  only  occasional  satisfiaction ;  and,  \vhere 
the  supply  is  within  reach,  the  physical  automatism  alone 
suffices  for  its  introduction  into  the  stomach.  The  sucking, 
like  the  breathing,  of  the  infant  is  a  purely  "  reflex  "  action, 
which  may  be,  probably  is,  performed  even  without  con- 
sciousness ;  but  the  senses  soon  come  to  act  as  guides  to 
the  source  of  food ;  and  it  becomes  clear  that  the  want  of 
it  in  fell  as  a  desire.  During  early  childhood  this  desire  is 
obviously  more  potent  than  any  other,  what  the  phrenolo- 
gists call  "  alimentativeness  "  and  "  gustativeness  "  consti- 
tuting the  principal  springs  of  action ;  but,  as  the  food  is 
provided  for  the  child,  and  not  by  it,  the  desire  does  not 
directly  bring  into  play  the  higher  capacities  of  its  nature. 
In  adult  life,  on  the  other  hand,  the  making  provision  for 
the  material  wants,  not  only  of  himself,  but  of  those  de- 
pendent upon  him,  becomes  the  primal  object  of  every  man 
who  is  not  above  the  need  of  doing  so ;  it  shapes  his  plan 
of  life,  and  keeps  him  to  the  steady  pursuance  of  it  by  the 
exercise  of  whatever  ability  he  may  possess.  And  this  it 
does  without  being  constantly  present  to  his  mind  ;  for, 
while  engaged  in  his  daily  round  of  duties,  he  thinks  rather 
of  these  than  of  the  remote  purpose  for  which  he  under- 
took them.  Yet,  however  automatically  these  duties  may 
come  by  habit  to  be  performed,  their  course  was  first  voli- 
tionally  shaped  out  at  the  prompting  of  an  imperious  mo- 
tive ;  and  this  motive  asserts  itself  forcibly  whenever  the 
attention  is  called  to  it  by  any  impending  failure  in  the 
needful  supplies.  We  see  the  exemplification  of  this  in 
that  primal  grade  of  human  society — which  constitutes  the 
entire  community  in  the  least  civilized  nations,  but  only  the 
lowest  stratum  in  those  which  have  learned  the  value  of  the 
"division  of  labor" — that  in  which  each  family  depends  on 
the  supply  of  food  provided  by  its  own  exertions  in  hunt- 
ing and  fishing,  the  cultivation  of  the  soil,  or  the  rearing 
of  domestic  animals.  What  can  be  in  stronger  contrast 
than  the  sluggish  life  of  the  Orinoco  Indian — for  whom  one 
day's  labor  (in  the  planting  of  a  banana-grove)  is  said  by 
Humboldt  to  be  sufficient  to  provide  food  for  the  whole 
year,  and  who  divides  his  time  between  sleeping  and  smok- 
ing— and  the  hardy  activity  of  the  Swiss  mountaineer,  who 
toils  throughout  the  summer  and  autumn  in  the  cultivation 
of  his  small  patch  of  grain  or  potatoes  for  the  needs  of  his 
family,  and  scales  heights  that  most  men  would  deem  inac- 
cessible to  collect  their  scanty  herb.oge  as  winter's  food  for 
his  beasts,  using  the  long  hours  of  his  cnforced^confineracnt 
in  some  kind  of  skillful  handiwork  which  may  enable  him 
to  procure  additional  comforts  for  his  home,  or  educational 
advantages  for  his  children  I  And  so.  in  the  higher  grades 
of  society,  those  who  arc  born  "  with  a  silver  spoon  in  their 
mouths  "  too  often  fall  into  habits  of  mere  dilettantcism, 
while  those  who  enter  upon  their  career  with  good  educa- 
tional preparation  for  it,  but  without  any  other  means  of 
subsistence  than  what  they  can  themselves  earn,  arc  (as  a 
large  experience  shows)  those  most  likely  to  succeed.  I 
need  not  call  to  your  minds  cases  so  familiar  to  you  as  those 
of  your  own  Presidents  Lincoln  and  Garfield,  but  would 
rather  draw  my  illustration  from  the  fact  well  known  in 
my  reputedly  aristocratic  country — that  many  of  the  men 
who  have  risen  to  the  highest  eminence  in  the  legal  profes- 
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sion,  and  have  thereby  gained  seats  in  our  House  of  Lords, 
have  begun  life  upon  nothing,  while  those  who  go  to  the 
bar  with  an  income  that  places  them  above  the  need  of  ex- 
ertion are  regarded  as  almost  sure  not  to  "  get  on."  The 
autobiography  of  the  late  Lord  Campbell  and  the  biographi- 
cal notices  that  have  made  us  acquainted  with  the  early 
years  of  the  late  Lord  Justice  Lush  are  most  instructive 
when  regarded  in  this  aspect,  showing  what  steady  deter- 
mination may  do  without  any  brilliant  ability  when  nerved 
in  the  first  instance  by  the  "  stimulus  of  necessity."  And 
so  it  is  with  most  of  us.  In  proportion  as  our  path  of  life 
is  smooth  and  even,  we  tend  to  fall  into  an  automatic  rou- 
tine ;  but  obstacles  arise  which  require  some  extraordinary 
exertion  to  surmount  them ;  and  then  only  do  we  become 
conscious  of  our  real  strength — that  which  lies  in  vigorous 
self-determina  Hon. 

"The  wise  and  active  conquer  difficulties 
By  daring  to  attempt  them.     Slfith  and  folly 
Shiver  and  shrink  at  the  sight  of  toil  and  danger, 
And  make  the  impossibilities  they  fear." 
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THE    DEVELOPMENT    OF    CANCEK   FROM 
NON-MALIGNANT   DISEASES.* 

By  DANIEL  LEWIS,  M.  D., 

ASBISTANT  PHTSICIAN  TO  THE  NEW  YORK  BKIN  AND  CAKCSR  HOSPITAL. 

The  frequency  with  which  patients  attribute  cancer  to 
some  non-malignant  disease  or  condition  as  the  exciting, 
if  not  the  primary  cause,  is  familiar  to  every  observer  of 
such  cases. 

Medical  literature  abounds  in  isolated  instances  of  such 
development,  and  my  purpose  is  to  so  group  them  as  to 
form  reliable  premises  for  deductions  concerning  the  origin 
of  cancer. 

Warty  growths  should  be  named  near  the  head  of  the 
list,  on  account  of  the  frequency  with  which  they  have  been 
observed  to  become  cancerous.  In  a  paper  published  in  the 
"American  Practitioner"  for  December,  1874,  I  gave  a 
brief  report  of  a  case  (No.  I)  occurring  in  a  man,  fifty-five 
years  of  age,  who  had  a  small  wart  on  the  right  side  of  the 
nose,  about  three  quarters  of  an  inch  from  the  angle  of  the 
eye,  which  had  e:xisted  many  years,  without  showing  any 
sign  of  malignancy.  Two  years  before  its  removal  it  be- 
came slightly  ulcerated,  without  any  known  cause,  and  from 
that  time  forward  it  increased  gradually  in  size  until  at  the 
end  of  the  two  years  it  was  an  unmistakable  epithelioma. 
The  cervical  glands  were  considerably  enlarged.  It  was  re- 
moved by  Marsden's  arsenical  mucilage,  and  healed  com- 
pletely ;  but  the  patient  died  two  years  later  of  cancer  of 
the  left  lung. 

Dr.  Thin   relates  a  case,  in  the   "  Transactions  of  the 
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London  Pathological  Society,"  vol.  xxx,  p.  374,  of  rodent 
ulcer,  which  began,  four  years  before  its  final  removal  by 
operation,  as  a  little  wart  by  the  side  of  the  nose,  the  lip  of 
that  side  being  at  the  same  time  swollen,  on  account  of  in- 
flammation of  the  eye-tooth. 

It  increased  in  size  very  slowly,  and  three  years  after  its 
commencement  caustic  was  applied,  which  seemed  to  im- 
prove it  at  first ;  but  it  soon  began  to  increase  rapidly,  and 
when  removed,  twelve  months  later,  it  was  an  ulcer  one  half- 
inch  by  an  inch. 

Microscopical  examination  of  sections  through  the  bor- 
der and  surface  of  the  ulcer  exhibited  the  usual  cell  arrange- 
ment of  rodent  ulcer. 

In  both  of  these  cases  there  is  no  history  of  heredity, 
and  in  my  own  case  the  history  is  authentic  for  at  least  two 
generations. 

The  same  process  is  noticed  in  the  development  of  can- 
cer from  warts  which  usually  marks  epithelioma  of  the  lip 
— viz.,  the  formation  and  removal  of  a  scab  upon  its  surface, 
and  the  gradual  development  of  the  sore. 

Sebaceous  tumors  often  result  in  cancer  after  they  have 
existed  for  long  periods  without  showing  any  malignant 
tendency.  Sometimes,  when  middle  life  is  reached  and  the 
tendency  to  degenerative  changes  is  at  its  maximum,  these 
growths  will  begin  to  show  signs  of  activity;  some  tender- 
ness and  pain,  less  mobility,  and  a  thickening  of  the  walls 
near  the  base  of  the  tumor,  are  often  among  the  first  changes 
noted.  Ulceration  follows  later,  and  the  course  of  the  dis- 
ease thenceforth  does  not  differ  from  that  of  cancer  from 
other  causes. 

Injuries  play  an  important  part  in  other  cases  ;  and  the 
following  case,  occurring  in  the  practice  of  Dr.  W.  W.  Cran- 
dall,  of  Andover,  will  furnish  an  excellent  illustration: 

A  man,  aged  fifty-five,  with  a  wen  on  the  vertex,  one  inch 
and  a  half  in  its  longest  diameter,  which  had  existed  for 
a  score  of  years  or  more,  accidentally  struck  it  against  a 
sharp  piece  of  wood,  which,  if  I  remember  rightly,  caused 
sliglit  bleeding.  Inflammation  of  the  tumor  followed,  then 
ulceration  and  sloughing,  which  was  followed,  after  a  few 
weeks,  by  cancerous  disease  of  the  entire  border  and  even 
base  of  the  ulcer.  It  was  finally  removed  by  Marsden's 
method,  and  the  history  was  published  in  the  paper  above 
mentioned.     There  was  no  family  history  of  cancer. 

Mr.  C.  Aston  Key  has  reported  a  case  of  sebaceous  tu- 
mor of  the  scalp  ("  Trans.  London  Path.  Soc,"  vol.  i,  p. 
345)  which  he  removed  from  the  scalp  of  a  lady  sixty-nine 
years  of  age.  The  top  of  the  tumor  had  sloughed,  the  mar- 
gin of  the  opening  assumed  a  cancerous  character,  and, 
after  the  whole  tumor  was  removed,  a  quantity  of  glairy 
fluid  was  found  at  its  lower  portion,  having  all  the  physical 
appearance  of  colloid.     Family  history  not  mentioned. 

Numerous  instances  are  recorded  in  which  the  ordinary 
mole  became  the  seat  of  cancerous  disease. 

Mr.  H.  Thompson  reported  the  following  case  at  a  meet- 
ing of  the  London  Pathological  Society,  November  6,  1860  : 

A  lady,  aged  sixty,  was  subject  from  birth  to  a  small 
black  mole  on  the  outer  side  of  the  left  arm. 

It  became  irritated  in  hot  weather  fjr  two  summers,  the 
second  time  remaining  red  and  swollen,  and  a  melauoid 
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cancer  of  the  size  of  a  large  nut  resulted,  which  was  attended 
with  a  large  glandular  tumor  in  the  axilla  of  the  same  side. 

It  seems  that  the  melanoid  variety  of  cancer  chooses  the 
neighborhood  of  a  congenital  mole,  or  wart,  for  its  develop- 
ment, as  in  the  instance  just  related. 

Mr.  Pemberton,  of  the  Birmingham  General  Hospital,  in 
his  work  on  cancer,  emphasizes  this  point,  and  one  of  his 
cases  is  so  characteristic  that  I  will  give  it  as  he  relates  it : 

Mrs.  M.  H.,  aged  forty-five,  had  several  congenital  moles 
on  different  parts  of  the  body,  one  of  which  was  near  the 
middle  of  the  forearm. 

Ulceration  began  amuud  its  edge  first,  and  spread  there- 
from, leaving  the  mole  untouched.  At  the  end  of  four 
years,  an  irregular  ulcer,  two  inches  in  its  longest  diameter, 
was  produced,  with  borders  elevated,  dark-colored,  and  in- 
durated. 

The  entire  portion  was  removed  by  operation  down  to  the 
muscles  beneath,  and,  four  years  later,  she  remained  well. 
There  were  no  enlarged  glands,  and  no  history  of  cancer  in 
the  family. 

Other  varieties  of  cancer  than  the  melanoid  often  de- 
velop in  moles,  however,  and  the  same  author  (Pemberton) 
relates  several  cases  where  an  irritation  or  slight  injury 
of  a  congenital  iiiole  was  followed  by  the  encephaloid 
variety. 

Syphilis  is  often  the  direct  cause  of  cancer,  especially 
when  the  disease  appears  as  a  chronic  ulcer  of  the  tongue. 
The  extreme  ditKculty  of  curing  these  syphilitic  sores  by 
the  ordinary  treatment  is  doubtless  faTniliar  to  every  practi- 
tioner. 

I  have  recently  seen  a  syphilitic  patient,  who  hud  been 
under  treatment  in  hospital  for  several  months  with  ulcera- 
tion of  the  tongue,  develop  an  affection  of  the  parotid  and 
sublingual  glands  of  the  same  side,  which  was  undoubtedly 
malignant. 

Walsh  ("The  Nature  and  Treatment  of  Cancer,"  p.  15.5) 
does  not  admit  that  syphilis  is  a  cause  of  cancer,  and  brings 
forward  arguments  against  it,  the  chief  one  being  that  it  is  a 
rare  disease  among  prostitutes,  in  whom  syphilis  is  presuma- 
bly quite  common.  This  argument  loses  its  force  when  the 
ago  of  that  class  is  considered,  the  average  of  which  is  much 
below  that  at  which  cancer  most  frequently  occurs. 

Scirrhus  of  the  penis  has  been  observed  to  spring  from 
a  syphilitic  sore,  and  even  Walsh  says  (p.  408) :  "  Venereal 
ulcers  may  become  complicated  by  carcinomatous  deposi- 
tion and  fuugato  in  the  same  manner  as  primary  cancer." 
The  same  authority  also  declares  that  venereal  warts  may 
terminate  in  cancer. 

It  may  not  be  out  of  place  to  mention  here  that  cancer 
of  the  penis  has  been  so  frequently  observed  assoei.itcd  with 
congenital  pliimotvis  that  many  writers  have  placed  it  among 
the  causes  of  the  disease,  and  the  retention  of  the  natural 
secretions  is  believed  to  bo  the  exciting  cause.  Ten  pa- 
tients out  of  twelve,  treated  for  cancer  of  tbe  penis  by  Hey, 
had  either  congenital  or  accjuirod  phimosis. 

The  development  of  cancer  of  the  breast,  when  a  chronic 
eczema  of  the  nipple  had  existed  for  a  long  time,  has  natu- 
rally led  to  the  inference  that  they  stood  in  the  relation  of 
cause  and  effect. 


Mr.  Henry  Morris,  of  the  Middlesex  Hospital,  reported 
two  cases  in  the  "  Med.-Chirurg.  Transactions"  (vol.  Ixiii,  p- 
37),  in  one  of  which  cases  the  eruption  existed  four  years, 
and  in  the  other  six,  before  cancer  was  suspected.  Both 
patients  died  of  secondary  cancer. 

Mr.  Thomas  W.  Nunn,  in  his  recent  admirable  work 
on  "  Cancer  of  the  Breast,"  refers  to  Mr.  Morris's  cases  in 
connection  with  one  observed  by  himself,  and  also  furnishes 
the  conclusions  arrived  at  by  Mr.  U.  T.  Butlin,  in  a  paper 
on  the  same  subject. 

I  take  the  liberty  of  copying  Mr.  Butlin's  propositions 
as  Mr.  Nunn  gives  them  : 

1.  That  a  certain  relation  existed  between  the  eczema  of 
the  nipple  and  the  areola  and  the  carcinoma  of  the  breast. 

2.  That  one  of  the  first  effects  of  the  eczema  wa^  to  pro- 
duce proliferation  of  the  mucous  layer  of  the  epidermis  of 
the  parts  affected. 

3.  That  in  time  the  epithelium  lining  the  galactophorotu 
ducts  became  affected  in  like  manner. 

4.  That  the  discjtse,  traveling  along  the  large  dacts, 
reached  the  smaller  ducts  and  acini,  which  became  dilated 
and  tilled  with  proliferating  epithelium,  which  was  at  length, 
so  to  speak,  discharged  into  the  surrounding  tissues. 

5.  That  the  carcinoma  thus  formed  was  therefore  essen- 
tially a  disease  of  epithelium. 

Whether  we  accept  this  theory  of  production,  or  the  op- 
posing one  of  Dr.  Thin — that,  instead  of  a  cell  proliferation, 
the  growth  is  the  result  of  a  special  development  of  color- 
less blood  corpuscles — the  fact  that  cancer  of  the  breast  does 
result  from  eczema  of  the  nipple  and  areola  seems  to  be 
pretty  well  established. 

The  development  of  cancer  in  cicatrices  of  various  kinds, 
especially  burns,  is  too  well  recognized  to  need  any  com- 
ment. 

Simple  ulcers  occasionally  become  malignant,  and  two 
very  interesting  cases  of  that  kind  are  at  present  under 
treatment  at  the  New  York  Skin  and  Cancer  Hospital,  in 
the  service  of  Dr.  Bulkley. 

The  first  is  that  of  a  woman,  aged  lifty-tive,  who  fell  down 
a  flight  of  stairs  six  years  ago,  receiviuij  several  cuts  about 
the  face  by  corners  of  zinc  covering  the  steps.  All  healed 
except  one  on  the  right  ala  nasi,  which  continued  to  dis- 
eharge  a  little  watery  fluid,  and  occasionally  form  a  scab 
over  it,  until  within  the  p.'ist  year  and  a  half,  when  it  begjin 
to  inere:ise  in  size  quite  rapidly,  and  now  is  ncjirly  two 
square  inches  in  extent,  and  an  unmistakable  epithelioma. 
A  second  one  has  recently  developed  just  below  the  left  eye, 
and  entirely  distinct  from  the  first  ulcer.  The  patient  is 
positive  in  her  statement  that  no  cancer  has  ever  occurred 
in  her  family. 

The  second  case  is  in  a  man,  fifty-seven  years  of  age, 
who  received  an  abrasion  of  the  skin  on  the  left  leg  thirty 
years  ago,  which  healed  in  a  few  weeks.  Ever  since  that 
time,  however,  he  has  often  had  .severe  itching  on  the  site  of 
the  injury,  and  scratching  it  has  abraded  the  skin,  and  quite 
a  large  ulcer  has  often  been  the  result.  It  ha.s  not  been 
healed  for  about  six  years;  and  during  an  attack  of  acute 
rheumatism,  two  years  since,  it  began  to  increase  in  size, 
.ind,  notwithstanding  all   the  remedies  applicable  to  such 
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cases  have  been  employed  for  its  cure,  it  has  steadily  ad- 
vanced. 

It  is  now  a  deep,  irregular  ulcer,  extending  from  the 
ankle  nine  inches  up  the  leg,  its  lateral  diameter  being 
about  seven  inches. 

The  surface  is  covered  with  irregular  nodules  and  fur- 
rows, color  dark  red,  and  secreting  a  considerable  watery 
fluid.  The  edges  are  elevated  and  indurated  for  nearly  an 
inch  from  the  border,  and,  when  compressed  firmly,  exude  a 
little  fluid  resembling  pus.  The  entire  ulcer  is  the  seat  of 
an  almost  constant  burning  pain,  described  by  the  patient 
like  the  sensation  of  having  boiling  water  poured  over  it. 

The  man  has  been  a  coachman  for  thirty  years,  and  was 
never  sick.  Even  now  his  general  appearance  indicates 
good  health.  There  is  a  bare  possibility  of  heredity,  as 
one  brother  died  from  some  "  sore  "  a  few  years  ago. 

An  authentic  case  of  cancer  developed  from  an  inno- 
cent ulcer  is  reported  by  Mr.  Jonathan  Hutchinson  in  the 
"  Transactions  of  the  London  Pathological  Society "  (vol. 
viii,  p.  404). 

The  patient  was  a  woman,  aged  sixty",  who  had  suffered 
from  onychia  of  the  right  great  toe  for  about  eight  months. 
It  was  said  to  have  been  caused  by  a  tight  shoe.  When  the 
remnants  of  dead  nail  were  removed,  the  matrix  and  adja- 
cent parts  were  in  an  inflamed  and  very  irritable  state,  and 
resisted  all  efforts  to  heal  them.  The  base  of  the  ulcer  be- 
came gradually  thicker  and  more  swollen,  and,  syphilis  being 
suspected,  iodide  of  potassium  was  administered,  but  with- 
out benefit. 

Induration  increased  and  pain  became  more  severe,  and 
of  a  darting,  pricking  character. 

Enlarged  glands  were  then  discovered  about  the  middle 
of  the  thigh,  just  over  the  large  vessels  where  Mr.  Hutchin- 
son has  several  times  observed  the  first  glandular  enlarge- 
ment in  melanosis  of  the  foot.  The  glands  of  the  groin 
were  not  afEected.  The  toe  was  removed,  and  found  to  be 
the  seat  of  melanotic  and  medullary  cancer. 

At  that  time  the  woman  had  not  materially  lost  flesh, 
and  was  in  good  health,  although  the  trouble  bad  existed 
two  years.  Eight  months  later  she  returned  with  a  bleed- 
ing mass  of  cancer  in  the  groin,  and  also  recurrent  disease 
in  the  stump  of  the  toe.  In  this  case  also  there  was  no  his- 
tory of  hereditary  cancer. 

Numerous  cases  similar  to  those  here  presented  are  re- 
corded, but  enough  have  been  cited,  I  believe,  to  establish 
beyond  question  that  cancer  is  not  always  the  outgrowth  of 
malignancy.  In  other  words,  in  the  cases  here  recorded 
there  was  a  pre-cancerous  stage,  when  the  patient  could  have 
been  cured  by  removing  a  simple  sebaceous  tumor  or  a  wart 
— by  a  judicious  management  of  an  eczema  of  the  nipple, 
or  a  lacerated  wound  of  the  face. 

The  importance  of  these  practical  considerations  is  ap- 
parent, but  the  chief  interest  of  these  cases,  to  my  mind,  lies 
in  the  evidence  they  furnish  that  the  doctrine  advanced  by 
Mr.  Hutchinson  of  a  pre-cancerous  stage  in  all  cancer  is 
correct. 

In  a  paper  on  the  "  Origin  of  Tumors,"  which  he  pre- 
sented at  the  last  meeting  of  the  British  Medical  Associa- 
tion, he  traces  similarities  between  inflammation  and  cancer, 


and  finally  asserts  that  the  former,  by  inducing  a  local  se- 
nility of  the  part,  may  be  classed  among  the  predisposing 
causes  of  malignant  disease. 

The  cases  that  I  have  here  collected  will  show  that  the 
disease  was  invariably  preceded  by  a  local  irritation,  in 
some  instances  lasting  many  years ;  that  some  exciting 
cause  produced  an  acute  inflammation,  and  cancer  was  the 
result. 

While  the  prc-cancerous  stage  is  often  so  well  marked 
as  to  be  undeniable,  it  seems  fair  to  assume  that  it  may  exist 
in  every  case,  but,  when  the  disease  is  very  active,  is  some- 
times submerged,  as  it  were,  before  it  is  clearly  recognized. 

One  other  point  deserves  mention  here,  which  is  the  fact 
that  there  is  not  a  clear  history  of  inheritance  among  all 
these  cases.  You  will  find  this  apparent  in  most  of  the 
statistics  which  have  hitherto  been  published.  The  records 
of  the  London  Cancer  Hospital,  as  shown  me  through  the 
courtesy  of  Dr.  Marsden,  are  overwhelmingly  against  the 
so-called  constitutional  origin  of  cancer.  Although  Mr. 
Paget  claims  that  the  statements  of  patients  regarding  this 
point  are  not  to  be  depended  upon  on  this  side  of  the  argu- 
ment, it  is  very  difficult  to  understand  why  he  so  readily 
accepts  the  same  kind  of  evidence  when  a  patient  declares 
that  some  near  or  remote  relation  did  have  a  cancer. 

The  following  propositions,  based  upon  the  clinical  his- 
tory of  cancer,  seem  to  be  well  sustained  : 

1.  Many  diseases  of  a  non-malignant  character  are  not 
only  predisposing  but  exciting  causes  of  cancer. 

2.  Such  degeneration  often  occurs  in  patients  who  have 
no  hereditary  predisposition  to  cancer,  and  in  those  who 
are  so  predisposed  the  danger  is  imminent. 

3.  The  recognition  of  the  pre-cancerous  stage  of  the  dis- 
ease is  of  the  highest  importance  in  its  successful  treatment. 

4.  While  it  is  true  that  heredity  is  well  attested  in 
many  cases,  its  importance  has  been  greatly  overestimated 
by  all  the  older  authorities  and  many  writers  of  the  present 
day. 
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THE  CLIMATIC  TREATMENT  OF  PULMO- 
NAEY  CONSUMPTION  ;  EEPRESENTING 
THE  OPINIONS  OF  THE  PROFESSION 
IN  REFERENCE  TO  CLIMATOLOGY  AND 
CONSUMPTION. 

By  J.  niLGAKD  TYNDALE,  M.  D., 

NEW  YORK. 

(Continued  from  page  682.) 
"  After  this  much  premising,  I  turn  to  the  questions. 

"  '  1.    ELEVATION.'      , 

"  Question.  '  Do  you  believe  elevation  to  be  a  necessary 
factor  ? ' 

"  Answer.  Yes,  for  all  those  who  can  bear  it  without  too 
marked  dyspnoea,  and  without  irritability  to  the  heart,  ner- 
vous system,  bronchial  mucous  membrane,  etc.  It  is  espe- 
cially favorable  for  '  superficial  inflammatory  processes  of 
the  bronchi '  (or  peripheral  portions  of  the  hmg),  with  low- 
ered general  condition,  ditto  '  infiltrations ' ;  less  so  if  com- 
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plicated  with  '  irritable  heart,  naso-pharyngeal,  laryngeal, 
and  bronchial  mucous  membranes ' ;  and  less  so  still  ac- 
cording to  complication  with  excavation,  but  more  bearable 
if  '■free  down  to  the  clavicles,^  *  i.  e.,  free  from  pharyngitis, 
laryngitis,  etc.  The  general  rules  I  had  previously  given 
were  such  as  these  :  '  The  addition  of  rarefied  air  to  the 
climatic  prescription  for  a  consumptive  is  always  advisable 
when  the  same  is  not  contraindicated  for  a  definite  cause.' 

"  The  more  an  invalid  is  deprived  of  his  normal  breath- 
ing capacity  by  disease,  and  the  more  he  feels  obliged  to 
remain  in  confined  apartments,  by  so  much  arc  extreme 
elevations  unsuitable  for  him. 

"  Jilevation  above  the  sea-level — location  being  favorable 
— increases  such  desirable  attributes  as  stimulation,  dryness, 
coolness,  and  diathermacy  of  the  air ;  but,  the  more  we  in- 
crease it  as  a  remedy  for  disease,  the  more  we  must  qualify 
its  use ;  or,  the  severer  the  disease,  the  less  extreme  should 
be  the  elevation.  ('  Transactions  of  the  American  Me<lical 
Association  for  1879,'  page  175). 

"  '  The  reduced  pressure  of  the  air-column,  such  as  exists 
at  considerable  elevations  '  (say  four  to  eight  thousand  feet 
elevation  at  this  latitude),  has  '  decided  therapeutical  ef- 
fects upon  the  organism,  independent  of  the  purity  or  a.sep- 
tic  qualities  of  the  atmosphere.'  Of  course,  the  unlimited 
amount  of  fresh  air,  and  its  greater  and  greater  freedom 
frojn  germs  as  elevation  is  increased,  are  very  potent  fac- 
tors ;  the  latter,  I  think,  probably  more  so  than  the  former. 
Yet  outside  of  this,  and  accepting  as  conclusive  Professor 
Tyndall'a  experiments  as  to  the  increasing  freedom  from  at- 
mospheric germs  at  increasing  elevations,  I  believe  there  is 
a  mechanical  influence  of  the  attenuated  atmosphere  which 
will  account  for  no  small  part  of  the  benefit  consumptives 
receive  in  Colorado  and  such  elevated  sections.  Especiallv 
is  this  so  for  those  classes  we  might  pliice  under  the  heads 
of  peripheral  inflammatory  processes  and  infiltrations  in  the 
lung  parenchyma,  and  asthmatic  spasms  and  hypera^niias 
in  the  bronchial  tract.  The  evidences  as  to  the  size  of  the 
chest,  even  in  childhood,  of  the  inhabitants  of  great  eleva- 
tions, and  the  increase  in  the  circumference  of  the  chest  of 
those  of  my  patients  who  improved  in  C'olorado,  bear  strong- 
ly on  this  ([ucstion  of  lessened  atmospheric  pressure. f 

"  '  To  what  particular  region  or  health-station  are  you  in 
the  habit  of  directing  your  patients  suffering  from  pulmo- 
nary consumption  ? ' 

"Antwer.  To  no  particular  one.   I  dislike  boarding-house.s. 


*  I  do  not  believe  that  the  fact  of  there  being  complications  or  in- 
flatnrantur;  disease  of  tbc  mucous  niembrniic  "iiAoir  the  elai'iele" 
should  necessarily  prevent  a  patient  from  resoi  ting  to  high  altitude  cli- 
mates. It  is  niaiiilv  the  condition  below  the  clavifle  that  should  settle 
the  question  of  clininte.  At  the  Siinie  time,  I  recognize  that  the  sus- 
picion of  laryngeal  phthi.iis,  complicatin];  serious  disease  in  the  lungs, 
is  ominous  of  a  fatal  result,  whatever  climate  is  resorted  to.  Yet  quite 
a  number  of  my  cases,  who  are  doing  as  well  as  could  bo  wished  in 
Colorado,  have  been  those  who  had  suflered  long  courses  of  treatment 
by  throat  specialists  before  coming  West,  and  before  there  was  any 
definite  knowledge  of  trimblc  kcloic  the  clavicle. 

fin  the  chapter  on  Altitude  (pages  81  to  9-1,  "  Rocky  Mountain 
Health-Resorts"),  I  have  endeavored  more  fully  to  give  my  idea  of  how 
the  proportioiHitely  iiunasril  outvanl  presmire  of  the  air  within  the 
lungs  tends  to  prevent  or  dissipate  iutiltralionf,  hyperemias,  etc. 


etc.,  where  consumptives  congregate,  passively  abetting  the 
depressing  influence  of  their  disease  by  their  indoor  life,  by 
daily  comparing  symptoms,  and  by  doing  little  to  better 
themselves. 

"  My  patients  have  done  the  best  who  have  been  able  to 
enjoy  life  on  a  ranche,  finding  something  to  do  with  some 
genial  farmer  people,  or  living  in  the  dry  canons  among  the 
foot-hills  west  of  Denver.  With  good  living  insured — 
which  is  not  always  the  ca.se,  I  am  sorry  to  say — these  are 
the  best  kinds  of  life  to  lead.  Among  the  foot-bills  the 
facility  for  carrying  out  the  'climbing  treatment'  is,  I 
think,  of  great  advantage  to  many.  Especially  is  this  so 
for  chronic  interstitial  pneumonias  and  hepatizations  with- 
out softening,  superficial  inflammatorv  proces,ses,  in  those 
with  chests  of  deficient  capacity,  etc. 

"  In  the  vicinity  of  Fort  Collins,  or  of  Boulder,  out  on  the 
plains  ea-st  of  Denver,  both  north  and  south  of  the  divide, 
and  in  northern  New  Mexico  (north  of  the  '  Staked  Plains,'  or 
in  the  vicinities  of  Ojo  Caliente,  or  Pagosa  Springs),  I  have 
had  patients  do  excellently  well.  The  precise  locality  is 
not  of  so  much  account  in  eastern  Colorado  as  the  desira- 
ble elevation  and  exposure,  together  with  the  other  con- 
siderations I  have  mentioned. 

"  Question.  '  Do  you  differentiate  as  to  summer  and  win- 
ter?' 

"  Answer.  Yes.  Especially  for  new^  patients,  and  these  in 
whom  arrest  is  not  known  to  be  established.  As  to  the 
effect  of  elevation,  there  is  a  difference  between  summer  and 
winter,  which  is  equivalent  to  two  thousand  to  three  thou- 
sand feet.  Tljis,  for  summer,  may  be  added  to  the  suitable 
elevation  in  winter.  Many  of  my  patients  do  well  in  Estes 
Park,  and  the  other  moimtain  parks,  in  summer,  for  whom 
those  locations  would  be  out  of  the  question  in  winter. 
.Some  of  these  spend  the  winter  in  Denver,  and  are  satisfied 
that,  better  than  elsewhere,  they  improve  through  the  social 
attractions  and  good  living  to  be  there  obtained.  Others 
winter  at  Colorado  Springs  and  Lius  Vegas ;  but  there  are  a 
few  on  account  of  whom  1  have  wished  we  were  able  more 
easily  to  send  invalids  to  a  lower  and  more  sedative  climate 
in  winter  than  the  conformation  and  extent  of  this  Rocky 
Mountain  region  permits  of  doing.  For  those  who  do  well, 
and  can  live  here,  the  differentiation  as  to  scjisons  is  in  the 
main  impracticable ;  because  such  persons  ought  to  settle 
down  to  do  something,  to  be  a  part  of  some  community, 
and  have  a  calling  to  occupy  their  minds.  It  is  often  a 
ditficult  problem  to  solve,  what  to  advise  patients  who  have 
nothing  themselves  to  do  but  to  '  kill  time,'  or  who  are 
compelled  to  support  themselves  by  their  own  limited  exer- 
tions. 

"  Question.  '  What  can  you  say  of  the  general  n<sulta 
of  your  experience  in  eliniato-therapy  i ' 

"  Answer.  I  think  I  have  sjiid  enough  already.  As  to  the 
comparative  results  obtained,  I  believe  the  system  hinted  .it 
in  the  foregoing  answers  is  the  correct  one.  I  refer  to  w- 
dividualizing  each  separate  phthisical  patient,  and  differen- 
tiating his  disca.se,  with  a  view  to  determine  if  he  can  and 
will  make  the  fight  required  to  get  well  in  proper  high  alti- 
tudes, and  il,  for  reasons  found,  W  ought  not  to  re*t>rt  to 
such  a  climate  as  that  at  the  eastern  Rocky  Mountain  base. 
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then  to  compromise  on  the  next  best  climatic  change  possi- 
ble. I  believe,  from  my  own  experience,  that  such  a  system 
will  give  much  better  results  than  are  obtained  by  many 
physicians  who  send  most  of  their  patients  to  warm,  moist, 
and  sedative  climates.  Of  course,  there  are  many  difficul- 
ties; for  we  learn,  at  last,  that  what  is  an  ideal  climate  for 
one  consumptive  is  not  so  for  another.  There  are  sometimes 
difficulties  as  to  diagnosis,  personal  idiosyncrasies  of  pa- 
tients, pecuniary  embarrassments,  etc.,  which  may  amount 
to  insurmountable  barriers ;  but,  to  my  mind,  the  fact  yet 
remains  to  be  gainsaid  that  climate  is  the  most  potent 
means  known  at  the  present  time  with  which  to  combat 
this  destroyer — consumption." 

6.    FAR    INLAND    (CONTINENTAL). 

Moderate  dryness.  Prevailing  temperature — cool  and 
cold. 

MINNESOTA. 

Dr.  Talbot  Jones,  St.  Paul :  "  It  is  undoubtedly  true 
that  the  vast  majority  of  cliraatologists  maintain — and  they 
reflect  the  general  sentiment  of  the  profession  on  this  ques- 
tion— that  the  more  nearly  a  temperature  approximates  to 
equability  and  uniformity,  the  more  nearly  it  approximates 
to  an  ideal  climate  for  consumptives.  As  I  can  not  con- 
cur in  this  view,  it  may  be  well  to  state  the  reasons  for  my 
dissent.  Man's  proximate  immunity  from  pulmonary  con- 
sumption is  observed  under  two  separate  and  distinct  condi- 
tions of  life — modifications  of  temperature  have  to  do  with 
one,  degrees  of  altitude  with  the  other.  With  regard  to 
the  first,  it  may  be  said  that  it  is  now  definitely  settled 
that  the  death-rate  from  phthisis  progressively  decreases 
from  the  tropics  to  the  poles,  and  that  proximate  immunity 
is  found  in  the  frigid  regions. 

"  With  regard  to  the  second,  it  appears,  from  an  extensive 
series  of  data  which  is  so  convincing  as  now  to  be  no  longer 
questioned  in  any  quarter,  that  the  greatest  death-rate 
from  consumption  occurs  in  localities  with  but  slight  eleva- 
tion above  the  sea,  and  that  this  mortality  steadily  decreases 
the  higher  we  ascend  the  mountain  elevation,  until  a  cer- 
tain height  is  reached  (differing  according  to  latitude), 
when  proximate  immunity  again  is  observed. 

"  Man's  proximate  immunity  from  pulmonary  phthisis, 
then,  is  found  only  in  frigid  rsffions  on  the  one  hand,  and 
at  considerable  altitudes  on  the  other ;  and  in  neither  of 
these  positions  is  equability  of  temperature  ever  observed. 
Fluctuations  of  temperature  are  an  invariable  feature  of  the 
climate  of  both  high  altitudes  and  cold  regions.  Or,  to 
state  it  difierently,  variations  of  temperature  are  character- 
istic of  the  climate  of  those  localities  where  alone  pulmo- 
nary consumption  is  infrequent  or  unknown. 

"The  converse  rule  is  equally  true;  the  maximum  mor- 
tality from  the  disease  is  observed  in  those  localities  the 
climates  of  which  are  constant  and  equable,  as,  for  example, 
the  West  India  Islands,  Brazil,  and  Sierra  Leone ;  and  Ful- 
ler (London  'Lancet')  has  shown  that  the  death-rate  from 
consumption  in  Spain,  France,  and  Italy,  bordering  on  the 
Mediterranean  Sea,  with  their  sedative  and  uniform  cli- 
mates, is  greater  than  that  observed  in  England  itself  with 
its  variable  atmosphere. 


"  The  preponderance  of  opinion  at  the  present  time 
among  those  who  are  regarded  as  our  best  authorities  on 
climatology  is  that  a  so-called  sedative  climate  is  too  often 
a  delusion,  is  in  no  sense  curative  of  consumption,  and  that 
such  climates  should  generally  be  avoided.  With  this  opin- 
ion my  own  is  in  perfect  accord.  I  base  my  objections  to 
such  climates  partly  upon  clinical  experience,  but  principally 
upon  the  following  considerations  (taking  Nassau  as  an 
example)  :  (a)  Such  resorts  usually  are  of  but  slight  eleva- 
tion above  the  sea ;  (b)  the  atmosphere  generally  is  sur- 
charged with  moisture,  and  fogs  abound ;  (c)  the  atmos- 
phere is  not  sufficiently  aseptic ;  {d)  the  skin,  which  is  a 
supplementary  organ  of  the  lungs  in  ridding  the  economy 
of  effete  matters,  does  not  properly  functionate  in  a  seda- 
tive climate ;  (e)  there  is  great  relaxation  of  the  muscular 
system,  with  resultant  deficient  bodily  exercise;  (/)  oxida- 
tion of  the  tissues  in  such  climates  is  reduced  to  a  mini- 
mum, as  shown  by  the  decreased  amount  of  carbonic-acid  gas 
thrown  off  from  the  lungs ;  (y)  such  climates  are  too  often 
hot  and  enervating,  spoiling  the  appetite  and  depressing 
digestion  and  assimilation  ;  (k)  our  chief  therapeutical  re- 
liances in  the  arrest  or  cure  of  phthisis — oils  and  fats — are, 
in  sedative  climates,  disgusting  to  patients,  and  can  scarcely 
ever  be  taken ;  (i)  a  sedative,  or  hot  and  moist,  climate  can 
not  but  play  the  role,  so  to  speak,  of  an  internal  poultice 
on  crude  tubercle,  promoting  its  liquefaction  and  extrusion  ; 
(_;■)  finally,  the  maximum  death-rate  from  pulmonary  con- 
sumption, both  in  this  country  and  in  Europe,  is  always 
observed  in  sedative  climates.  (Pollock,  London  '  Lan- 
cet.') 

"  I  favor  a  '  stimulating,  tonic — a  so-called  sthenic  climate, 
as  found  at  certain  far  inland  stations  at  medium  or  high 
altitude,  not  reached  by  the  moisture  from  the  ocean  or 
large  lakes — such  as  Minnesota,  the  eastern  slope  of  the 
Rocky  Mountains  in  New  Mexico  and  Colorado.  .  .  .' 

"  The  '  National  Board  of  Health  Bulletin  '  (Washington) 
states  that  the  annual  death-rate  per  1,000  inhabitants  is 
1-84  in  the  Northwest,  with  its  sudden  fluctuations  of  tem- 
perature, and  3-74  in  the  Southeast,  with  its  equable  and  uni- 
form temperature. 

"  I  do  not  wish  to  be  understood  as  claiming  that  man's 
immunity  from  consumption  in  cold  and  high  regions  is 
owing  to  the  variable  climate,  or  the  great  mortality  ob- 
served in  sedative  climates  to  its  absence ;  nothing  could 
be  more  absurd ;  but  I  think  the  significance  of  these  facts 
has  not  been  dwelt  upon  sufficiently  by  systematic  writers 
on  climatology. 

"  The  practice  of  recommending  sedative  climates  to  pa- 
tients the  subject  of  phthisis  pulmonalis,  which  almost  uni- 
versally obtained  fifteen  years  ago,  has,  within  the  past  few 
vears,  been  in  a  great  measure  abandoned,  and  the  general 
sentiment  of  medical  authors  at  the  present  time  is  that 
those  resorts  are  best  which  are  cool  or  cold,  with  consid- 
erable elevation  above  the  sea.  Along  with  these  recom- 
mendations, however,  and  often  even  in  the  same  sentence, 
is  the  requirement  that  the  climate  of  such  resorts  shall  be 
free  from  atmospheric  variations. 

"  Now,  I  make  the  statement,  with  the  utmost  confidence 
in  its  correctness,  that  no  resorts  can  be  found  in  any  zone 
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which  are  at  once  elevated  and  cold,  the  climate  of  which 
is  uniform  and  equable. 

"Coldness  and  variability  of  temperature  are  indeed  in- 
terchangeable terms,  as  arc  elevation  and  variability.  To 
admit  the  one  presupposes  the  other. 

"  Hence  the  inoonsistcnoy  of  physicians'  advising  pa- 
tients to  visit  resorts  of  moderate  or  j^reat  altitude,  the  cli- 
mate of  which  is  cold  and  also  eiiuablo,  as  though  such  a 
resort  coulil  really  be  found. 

"  Yet  this  is  done  by  a  great  many  authors. 

"  For  instance,  Flint,  in  his  '  Practice  of  Medicine,' 
speaking  of  the  climatic  treatment  of  pulmonary  tuberculosis, 
says  (referring  to  Minnesota):  'Were  it  consistent  with  the 
limits  of  this  work,  I  could  cite  some  cases  whieh  are  strik- 
ingly illustrative  of  the  salutary  influence  of  the  uniform, 
dry,  cold  atmosphere  of  that  northern  region.' 

"  The  concurrent  testimony  of  the  salutary  influence  of 
the  climates  of  Minnesota,  Colorado,  and  New  Mexico  on 
pulmonary  phthisis  is  very  great ;  but  the  benefit  derived 
is  not  to  be  attributed  to  a  suj)posed  uniform  temperature, 
for  it  has  been  shown  they  do  not  possess  this,  bnt  must 
take  place,  notwithstanding  a  variable  temperature.  Tiic 
medical  profession,  I  state  with  diffidence,  must  either  cease 
recommending  the  climate  of  New  Mexico,  Colorado,  Min- 
nesota, and  others  that  are  cold  and  elevated,  or  tlicv  must 
.ibandon  their  objections  to  climatic  variations. 

"  I  do  not  wish  to  be  understood  as  advocating  cold  cli- 
mates with  moderate  altitude  because  they  are  subject  to 
fluctuations  of  temperature,  but  rather  as  advocating  them 
notwithstanding  these  fluctuations,  flic  harmful  effects  of 
which  I  believe  to  be  exaggerated. 

"  Tf  a  climate  could  be  found  i>f  moderate  altitude,  told 
and  reasonably  uniform,  such  a  one  would,  in  my  opinion, 
approximate  to  an  ideal  climate  for  the  vast  majoritv  of 
cases  of  catarrhal  phthisis.  " 


THE    BICYCLE  AND   TRICYCLE   FOR  PHY- 
SICIANS AND   PATIENTS. 

By  CII.\RLES  a.  KINCII,  M.  D. 

The  parade  of  nearly  nine  hundred  bicycles  and  tri- 
cycles in  New  York,  about  a  month  ,igo,  and  the  opening  of 
Central  Park  for  riding  on  tlicm  at  certain  Lours  of  the  day, 
turn  afresh  the  minds  of  the  people  and  the  profession  to 
the  merits  of  these  instruments. 

In  England  and  ^Ireland  the  use  of  the  bicycle  is  (juite 
common  among  professional  men,  clergvmen  making  their 
parochial  calls,  and  doctors  their  professional  ones,  by  its 
aid.  Some  physicians  turn  their  horses  out  to  grass  in  the 
pleasant  season,  and  others  keep  but  one,  supplementing 
liis  work  by  a  well-selected  bi-  or  tricycle.  The  number  of 
those  who  use  these  machines  in  (irait  Britain  is  estimated 
l>y  "  tens,  perhaps  hundreds,  of  thousands"  ("  Hrit.  Med. 
•lour.,"  1878,  vol.  ii),  and  the  number  in  the  United  States 
:iiid  Canadas  is  thought  to  exceed  twelve  thousand.  The 
IjC.igue  of  American  Wheelmen  was  organized  in  1880,  "to 
promote  the  general  interests  of  bicycling,"  and  its  mem- 
bership is  being  rapidjy   recruited-:— the  advaut^ige    of    its 


store  of  information  concerning  the  best  roads,  and  the 
rights  of  wheelmen,  being  apparent  to  every  one  who  ride*. 

The  bicycle  is  a  wheel  supporting  a  saddle,  upon  which 
the  rider  sits  erect  and  evenly  balanced,  just  behind  a  ver. 
tical  line  drawn  through  its  axis.  The  wheel,  having  cranks 
at  the  extremities  of  the  axle,  is  propelled  by  the  foot  with 
a  motion  analogous  to  walking.  The  machine  is  guided  by 
means  of  a  haudic-bar,  about  two  feet  in  length,  placed  con- 
veniently in  front  of  the  saddle,  transversely  to  the  line  o' 
motion.  A  small  following  wheel  bears  a  part  of  the 
weight.  Only  when  in  motion  can  the  upright  position  be 
maintained. 

It  is  evident  that  the  size  of  the  wheel  is  limited  by  the 
length  of  the  rider's  leg.  A  man  of  average  weight  and 
height,  whose  "  leg-measure "  (from  pcrinieum  to  sole)  is 
thirty-three  inches,  will  ride  a  wheel  of  fifty  inches  diame- 
ter, or  seventy-eight  and  one  half  inches  half-circumference. 
The  same  man  in  walking  will  take  a  thirty-inch  step. 
With  every  tread  on  the  wheel  he  advances  two  and  a  half 
times  as  far  as  in  walking.  In  walking,  too,  the  weight  is 
supported  by  the  legs ;  on  the  wheel  by  the  pelvis.  The 
advantage  of  momentum  is  more  direct  in  the  new  mode  of 
progression.  "()nly  during  about  one  third  part  of  the 
journey  is  the  machine  propelled  by  the  rider's  own  power. 
On  the  level,  the  muscular  exertion  is  almost  nil,  and  on  a 
decline  absolutely  nil — the  body  is  resting.  Hence  it  is  left 
for  the  inclined  part  only  of  the  road  for  real  work.  And 
here,  again,  if  the  hill  be  steep,  the  muscular  power  is  saved^ 
in  that  it  is  varied  by  a  dismount  and  a  pleasurable  walk  to  the 
top"  (\V.  W.  Uardwicke,  "Brit.  Med.  Jour.,"  1882,  vol.  ii, 
p.  244).  The  theory  is  more  than  realized  in  practice.  Mr. 
A.  S.  Parsons,  when  a  beginner,  wrote  :  "  In  going  back  and 
forth  from  my  house  to  business,  I  made  the  distance  easily 
in  eight  or  nine  minutes,  which  the  fastest  walking  can  only 
cover  in  twenty  minutes,  and  for  the  lirst  time  in  my  life 
wished  it  was  longer."  "  A  country  surgeon  "  ("  Lancet," 
1874,  vol.  ii,  p.  14o)  says:  "My  usual  pace  is  ten  miles  an 
hour."  Mr.  W.  W.  Uardwicke  (quoted  above)  says :  "  Prac. 
tical  experience  teaches  me  that  I  can  ride  from  fifty  to  sev- 
enty miles  a  day,  and  ciirry  a  reasonable  amount  of  luggage 
without  much  fatigue." 

The  bicycle  has  covered  a  mile  in  2.42,  and  made 
twenty  miles  within  an  hour.  ("  Bicycling  World  Supple- 
ment," April,  1883.) 

Every  sunmier  witnesses  an  increasing  number  of  tour- 
ng  bicyclists,  who,  ignoring  railroads  and  despising  horses, 
nnike  trips  lus  far  as  to  Bo.ston  and  return,  spending  their 
vacations  in  this  way.  Riding  at  leisure,  ami  stopping  at 
will,  they  gain  the  most  intimate  ac(|u:Mntance  with  the 
country  they  traverse  and  the  people  they  meet. 

Concerning  the  moral  tendencies  of  bicycling,  it  is  suffi- 
cient to  say  that  no  sport  can  be  more  antagonistic  to  the 
vice  of  drinking  than  this.  For  few  fake  an  interest  that 
arc  not  practical  bicyclists.  In  fact,  the  fiLscination  is  irre- 
sistible. One  must  learn  to  ride,  and  riding  rcijuircs  a 
steady  head.     No  drunken  man  can  maintain  his  halanct. 

The  character  of  the  exercise  which  bicycling  affords 
is  well  described  in  .an  article  on  "  The  EflFects  of  Bicycling 
on  the  Health,"  in  "  Physician  and   Patient,"  April,  1880. 
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It  is  too  long  to  quote  here,  but  the  substance  is  this :  that 
"  the  exercise  is  varied  and  well  distributed,"  and  "  taken 
in  the  open  air  and  sunshine."  It  strengthens  the  arms  and 
broadens  the  chest.  It  develops  the  muscles  of  the  back, 
loins,  and  legs.  If  through  too  long  riding,  or  exposure  to 
a  draught  of  air  when  heated,  the  rider  is  lame,  he  is  lame 
in  every  part.     Arms  and  legs  and  back  are  alike  affected. 

A  few  years  ago,  it  was  noticed  in  England  (for  they 
have  been  riding  longer  there  than  here)  that  many 'cyclists 
were  afflicted  with  hernia.  This  led  to  the  inquiry  whether 
the  exercise  favored  the  production  of  this  malady.  Robin- 
son has  reported  a  case  ("Lancet,"  1882,  vol.  ii,  p.  472)  in 
which  a  competitor  had  to  be  lifted  oS  his  machine.  The 
hernia  was  easily  reduced,  but  he  was  violently  sick.  Very 
many  letters  were  written  to  the  "  Lancet,"  almost  unani- 
mously expressing  the  opinion  that  it  did  not  favor  or  in- 
duce rupture.  Indeed,  three  cases  of  ruptured  persons  rid- 
ing, and  under  the  observation  of  qualified  medical  men 
for  a  considerable  time,  were  detailed  ("Lancet,"  1879,  vol. 
ii,  p.  968  ;  ihid.,  1882,  vol  ii,  p.  3.37.) 

Racers  and  hill-climbers  are  found  to  suffer  from  vari- 
cose veins,  and  this  subject  has  been  discussed  in  the  Brit- 
ish journals.  The  pith  of  the  discussion  is  given  in  the  fol- 
lowing words  of  Mr.  John  Lowe  ("Brit.  Med.  Jour.,"  1881, 
vol.  ii,  p.  144)  :  "  I  deny  that  bicycling  can  produce  a  vari- 
cose condition  of  the  veins  of  the  leg  without  a  pre-existing 
tendency  in  the  man  to  become  varicose.  Given  this  ten- 
dency or  diathesis,  moderate  bicycling  will  strengthen  the 
coats  of  the  veins  in  proportion  as  it  improves  the  general 
health ;  but,  the  moment  moderation  is  exceeded,  an  element 
of  danger  usurps  the  place  of  safety."  Mr.  C.  W.  Robin- 
son says  {ihid.,  1882,  vol.  ii,  p.  472) :  "  It  is  most  noticeable 
in  those  who  do  any  large  amount  of  running  or  walking." 
Mr.  Robinson  also  calls  attention  to  the  f;ict  that  "  varico- 
cele is  made  worse  if  the  person  so  affected  take  an  undue 
amount  of  exercise,  but  not  so  under  any  moderate  amount." 

Bicycling  may  be  prescribed  for  many  to  whom  horse- 
back riding  would  be  advisable.  The  bicycle  has  this  prime 
advantage  over  the  horse,  that  it  is  not  owned  and  operated 
by  a  separate  intelligence.  The  machine  is  under  the  rider's 
perfect  control.  He  may  ride  fast  or  slow,  easily  or  with 
effort. 

The  accidents  which  befall  'cyclists  are  few  and  trifling. 
They  occur  mostly  to  learners  and  racers.  An  instructor  in 
this  city  of  much  experience  told  the  writer  that  he  knew 
of  but  one  man  who  had  been  seriously  injured.  He  was 
an  enthusiast,  fifty  years  of  age,  who,  as  soon  as  he  unboxed 
his  new  machine,  mounted  it  at  the  top  of  an  incline,  con- 
trary to  instructions,  and  it  ran  away  with  him.  Putting 
on  the  brake  suddenly,  he  found  himself  several  yards  in 
front  of  his  wheel,  with  multiple  fracture  of  the  forearm. 

When  the  wheel  meets  with  any  obstruction  upon  the 
road,  either  unobserved  by  the  rider  or  thrown  by  some 
mischievous  urchin,  the  rider  is  pitched  forward  upon  his 
hands  and  knees,  in  the  same  way  as  if  he  had  stumbled 
while  running  upon  his  feet.  This  is  called  "taking  a 
header."  The  wrist  is  sometimes  sprained  in  these  involun- 
tary dismounts,  but  the  rider  is  never  seriously  injured,  un- 
less he  is  going  at  an  inordinate  rate  of  speed. 


There  are  machines  of  peculiar  construction,  in  the  use 
of  which,  it  is  claimed,  "headers"  are  impossible. 

The  tricycle  can  not  become  popular  in  this  country 
until  our  roads  are  brought  more  nearly  to  a  state  of  uni- 
form perfection.  This  consists  of  two  wheels,  side  by  side, 
between  which  the  rider  sits  and  propels  them  by  a  crank 
motion  with  his  feet.  A  third,  or  steering  wheel,  is  placed 
either  in  front  or  behind.  In  England  they  are  fitted  up 
for  physicians'  use  with  lamps,  bells,  pouches  for  drugs  or 
instruments,  and  umbrella-sockets.  A  considerable  corre- 
spondence in  the  "British  Medical  Journal,"  1882,  vol.  i, 
indicated  that  the  average  speed  of  these  machines  was  seven 
miles  an  hour.  "  At  the  Hammersmith  Police  Court " 
("Brit.  Med.  Jour.,"  1882,  vol.  ii,  p.  825)  "a  Fellow  of  the 
Royiil  College  of  Surgeons  appeared  to  answer  a  summons 
for  furiously  riding  a  tricycle,  and  was  fined.  .  .  .  When  a 
mounted  constable  has  to  gallop  his  horse  to  overtake  a  tri- 
cycle, it  is  obvious  that  the  tricycle  in  question  is  going  at 
a  rate  exceeding  six  miles  an  hour."  Mr.  Westropp  writes 
("Brit.  Med.  Jour.,"  1879,  vol.  i,  p.  796):  "I  can  travel 
eight  miles  an  hour,  and  can  ride  thirty  or  forty  miles  with 
enjoyment  and  little  fatigue." 

The  tricycle  is  available  for  ladies.  Recently  a  woman 
is  reported  to  have  traveled  from  Liverpool,  Eng.,  to  New- 
castle and  back,  a  distance  of  one  hundred  and  two  miles, 
in  sixteen  hours  and  a  half.  But  more  moderate  use  of  this 
vehicle  by  ladies,  whether  in  good  health,  or  semi-invalid, 
or  crippled,  is  to  be  commended.  Mr.  Arthur  Kempe 
("Brit.  Med.  Jour.,"  1881,  vol.  i,  p.  582)  and  a  correspond- 
ent signing  himself  "  Nestor"  (ibid.,  p.  539)  advocate  the 
tricycle  for  females  to  whom  gentle  out-door  exercise  would 
be  advantageous. 

The  only  expense  of  a  bicycle  or  tricycle  is  its  first  cost. 
A  bicycle  costs  from  $100  to  $160.  A  tricycle  costs  from 
$135  to  $180.  They  are  made  chiefly  of  steel,  with  thick 
rubber  tires.  It  requires  no  feeding  or  shoeing  of  horses, 
and  is  always  ready. 

The  comfort  and  pleasure  which  well-fitted  glasses  give 
to  ametropic  eyes  can  not  be  told  in  words ;  no  more  can  be 
revealed,  to  one  who  has  not  tried,  the  value  of  a  machine 
which  multiplies  his  locomotive  powers  by  three,  and  trans- 
fers a  due  proportion  of  the  work  he  does  from  his  lower  to 
his  upper  limbs. 

256  West  FiFTY-ronKTH  Street, 
June  IS,  1S83. 
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WOMAN'S    HOSPITAL. 

Reported  by  James  E.  Goffb,  M.  D. 

(Seevioe  of  Dr.  THOMAS  ADDIS  EMMET.) 

LACERATION     OF     THE    PEEIN^fitTM     AND    CERVIX     UTEEI  ;     OPEEA- 
TION  ;    8E00NDAET    H^MOKEHAGE   FEOM   THE    CERVIX. 

Mrs.  Mart  P.,  aged  thirty-three,  a  native  of  Ireland ;  mar- 
ried fifteen  years,  has  had  seven  children  ;  the  first  child  fourteen 
years  ago,  the  last  two  years  ago.  All  confinements  slow  and 
tedious;    the  first   and  last  two   deliveries  were  instrumental. 
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Never  had  a  miscarriafre.  Has  suffered  since  birth  of  the  last 
child  with  pain  in  left  side  and  back ;  has  been  greatly  annoyed 
at  times  with  frequent  and  painful  micturition.  Locomotion 
produces  draf-'ging  pains  across  the  lower  part  of  the  abdomen 
and  in  the  back;  tires  easily.  On  examination,  there  was 
found  a  laceration  of  the  perinajum  down  to  the  sphincter,  a 
laceration  of  the  cervi.x  to  the  vaginal  junction  on  the  left  side, 
and  a  chronic  endo-  and  perimetritis.  Patient  entered  the  hos- 
pital April  15,  1882,  and  was  put  at  once  on  hot-water  treat- 
ment, with  icdino  applications  to  the  vaginal  wall  twice  a 
week,  and  glycerin  pack,  rest,  and  nourishing  food.  Patient 
itnproved  rapidly  under  trc.itment,  and  the  double  operation, 
closing  both  cervix  and  perinajuni,  was  done  Juno  7th.  There 
was  an  unusual  amount  of  hasniorrhage  from  the  cervix  dur- 
ing the  operation,  but,  after  the  sutures  were  passed,  everything 
was  considered  secure  and  the  patient  was  put  to  bod. 

During  the  night  it  was  discovered  that  the  jjatient  was 
having  quite  a  profuse  h.Tinorrhage  from  the  vagina.  Alum 
douches  were  given  repeatedly,  which  dimini.shed  the  htonior- 
rhago,  but  did  not  control  it.  The  following  morning  there  was 
a  steady  oozing  of  blood  between  the  labia,  and  examination 
discovered  the  vagina  filled  with  clots.  The  patient  was 
blanched  and  weak,  and  evidently  greatly  exsanguinated.  It 
was  apparent  at  once  that  .-in  artery  was  involved,  and  some- 
thing decisive  must  bo  done.  The  patient  was  placed  on  the 
table  in  the  Sims  posture,  the  perineal  operation  taken  down, 
leaving  the  wires  in  place,  the  speculum  placed,  the  vagina 
cleaned,  and  the  cervix  wires  removed.  High  in  the  angle  of  the 
wound  was  found  a  little  spurting  artery.  This  was  controlled 
by  passing  two  deep  sutures  well  up  in  the  angle.  The  oper- 
ation was  then  completed  as  before,  the  perineal  wires  were 
twisted,  and  patient  was  put  to  bod.  She  was  too  weak  to  be 
nnnasfhctized,  but  bore  the  operation  well  umler  the  inthience  of 
Tllviij  of  Magcndie  hypodermically. 

Patient  progressed  well  till  June  1  Ith,  when  she  had  a  severe 
chill  about  midday.  Pulse  140,  temperature  104-4°.  Quiuta, 
nourishment,  aiul  stimulants  were  administered  regularly  per 
rectum,  and  no  other  unfavorable  symptoms  occurred. 

,htne  Lilh. — Pulse  and  teniperaturo  normal.  Perineal  and 
cervix  stitches  were  removed,  respectively,  on  June  17th  and 
24th.  The  secondary  operation  had  not  impaired  in  the  least 
the  perfect  union  of  the  parts.     Patient  discharged  cured. 

The  case  is  instructive  from  the  fact  that  nothing  short 
of  what  was  actually  done  could  have  controlled  the  hniui- 
(urliage,  the  fact  that  the  secondary  operation  did  not  inter- 
fere in  the  least  with  the  healing  process,  and  a  ])erfect  re- 
sult, notwithstanding  the  greatly  reduced  condition  of  the 
patient  caused  by  the  hroniorrhage. 


^Woh  llotifcs. 


Speech  and  its  De/trtu,  considered  Phyiiologicnlty,  Pathologi- 
eiilli/,  niKti>ricalli/,and  Kemedialli/.  By  S,\MrKi.  O.  L.  Pot- 
ter, M.  P.,  author  of  "An  Index  of  Comparative  Thera- 
peutics," etc.  Philadelphia  :  P.  Blakislon,  Son  &  Co.,  1882. 
Pp.  117.  [Lea  Prize  Thesis  of  Jefferson  Medical  College.] 
[Price,  $1. J 

With  the  exception  of  the  elaborate  article  by  Kussmaul  in 
von  Ziemsseu's  "  Cyelopro  lia,"  there  is  no  renlly  soientilic  and 
authoritative  work  upon  this  sulgeet  in  the  English  language. 
The  author  of  the  book  before  us,  therefore,  has  had  an  excep- 
tional opportunity.  Ho  divides  the  suiject  into  three  principal 
heads — Alalia,  Paralalia,  and  iJyaUilia.   Six  pages  are  devoted 


to  a  consideration  of  the  first  two,  while  the  latter  subject — 
stammering  and  stuttering — monopolizes  the  remainder  of  the 
btpok.  It  is  practically  a  thesis  on  stammering  by  one  who,  like 
most  students  of  the  subject,  li:is  for  years  been  a  stammerer 
himself.  The  present  reviewer,  writing  from  the  same  stand- 
point, is  glad  to  welcome  the  well-considered  views  and  really 
Valuable  advice  with  which  the  book  abounds.  Leaving  the 
introductory  and  historical  part,  and  turning  directly  to  the 
pathology  of  dyslatia,  the  author  stntcs  that  "  in  all  forms  and 
varieties  of  the  disorder  the  essential  condition  present  is  tpatm 
c]f  a  greater  or  less  degree,  which  necessarily  implies  deranged 
nerve  function."  This  spasm  may  occur  at  various  points  in  the 
vocal  tube,  and  by  its  continuance  a  spasmodic  habit  is  acquired 
which,  becoming  more  and  more  automatic,  produces  at  last 
confirmed  dyslalia,  "perhaps  by  the  resulting  vicious  automa- 
tism of  some  nerve  center  not  yet  located,  which  may  preside 
over  the  co-ordination  of  the  movements  of  speech  alone." 
That  the  ordinary  center  for  the  co-ordination  of  muscular  ac- 
tion is  affected  he  docs  not  believe. 

As  to  the  letiology  of  stammering,  various  predisposing  causes 
are  enumerated.  The  chief  proximate  causes  are:  1.  Nervous 
excitability.  2.  Debility  after  disease.  3.  Peripheral  irritation. 
To  these  are  added  imitation  and  mental  expectancy.  As  ex- 
plaining the  remarkable  and  well-recognized  fact  that  stammering 
is  far  more  common  in  boys  than  in  girls,  the  author  holds  that, 
in  childhood,  the  girl  is  under  the  maternal  influence,  while  the 
boy,  subject  to  the  influence  of  the  father,  is,  therefore,  exposed 
to  that  severity  of  treatment  which,  in  his  belief,  is  the  most 
fruitful  source  of  stammering.  We  have  been  at  some  pains  to 
investigate  the  sounilness  of  this  view,  and  fail  totally  to  see 
the  truth  or  justice  of  it.  The  paternal  influence  is  hy  no  means 
invariably  harsh,  nor  is  the  girl  always  under  the  influence  of  a 
gentle  mother.  Moreover,  at  large  charitable  in-titutions,  where 
the  children  are  constantly  under  female  supervision,  the  same 
relative  frequency  among  boys  exists. 

"  Very  few  cases  are  incurable  if  the  proper  treatment  be 
commenced  in  early  or  middle  life,  and  steadily  persevered  in 
for  a  suflicicnt  length  of  time.  .  .  .  Probably  weakness  of  the 
will  power  Is  the  most  unfavorable  symptom,  as  preventing  suf- 
ficiently arduous  application." 

The  course  of  treatment  generally  recommended  at  the  pres- 
ent time  may  be  summarized  as:  "1.  Disciplinary  exercise  of 
the  resi)iratory,  vocal,  and  articulating  organs,  conducted  unre- 
mittingly, until  a  correct  habit  of  speech  is  established,  and 
aided  by  the  use  of  the  utmost  degree  of  will  power  of  which 
tlie  patient  is  capable.  2.  Treatment  ilirectcd  to  the  correction 
of  special  symptoms  and  the  general  health  while  the  vocal 
treatment  is  in  progress."  These  principles  are  elaborated  at 
length,  and  many  valuable  suggestions  given  in  connection  with 
them.  An  exhaustive  bibliography  finishes  the  book.  Taken  as 
a  whole,  the  work  is  an  earnest,  sincere,  and  successlul  effort 
toward  the  relief  of  a  distressing  and  much  ueglectcd  class  of 
cases,  and  as  such  we  extend  to  it  a  cordial  recommendation, 
and  wish  for  it  the  success  which  it  deserves. 


Obterrations  on  Filaria  Sanffuinit  ITominit  in  South  Formo$n. 
By  W.  WvKKH.KM  MvKRs,  M.  B.,  Surgeon  to  "  David  Manson 
Memorial"  Hospital.  Shanghai:  printed  at  the  .'^tatislical 
Department  of  the  Inspectorate-General  of  Customs,  1881. 
[Pamphlet.] 

TnK  nematoid  worm  which  was  accidentally  discovered  in 
India  by  Lewis,  in  a  case  of  chyluria  (v.  6th  Rep.  of  the  Sani- 
tary Ciimiiii-.sioner  with  the  Government  of  India;  Calcntta, 
1870),  and  which  achieved  much  popular  notoriety  throogh 
Manson's  subsequent  observation  that  the  mosquito  acted  as  its 
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intermedifite  host,  lias  presented  to  pathologists  a  perplexing 
prohlera  in  the  sudden  appearance  and  disappearance  of  its  em- 
bryos in  ati  infected  person's  blood,  which,  after  swarming  with 
them  dui'ing  the  night,  will  be  free  from  a  single  specimen  by 
breakfast  time,  and  again  display  tliem  in  increasing  multitudes 
at  eventide.  Dr.  Manson's  suggestion,  that  the  embryos  may 
lie  hidden  in  the  lungs  or  some  other  central  depot  througliout 
the  day,  preparing  for  their  noctnroal  excursions  into  the  sys- 
temic circul  .tion,  is  unsatisfactory  from  a  physical  point  of  view, 
and  is,  moreover,  based  upon  examinations  of  infected  dogs,  in 
which  animals  the  blood  parasite  is  at  all  times  present,  leading 
Lewis  and  Cunningham  to  the  opinion  that  the  canine  Gloria 
may  specifically  differ  from  that  of  the  human  subject.  To  settle 
this  anJ  other  moot  questions.  Dr.  Myers  recounts  a  series  of  ex- 
periments, conducted  with  rather  scant  materials,  since,  not- 
withstanding the  frequent  intercommunication  between  Amoy, 
where  the  til.iria  disease  prevails,  and  Formosa,  he  could  find 
but  three  "  filariated "  persons  in  the  latter  place.  Two  of 
these,  though  their  blood  showed  numerous  embryos  at  niglit, 
were  free  from  enlarged  glands,  or  "  any  other  ailment  which 
might  be  attributed  to  filarial  infection  "  ;  the  third,  upon  whom 
the  author's  observations  were  chiefly  made,  was  a  man  who, 
beyond  a  long-standing  slight  enlargement  of  the  inguinal 
glands  and  occasional  "ague"  with  little  rise  of  temperature, 
was  "  in  good  health  and  doing  liis  daily  duty."  Frequent  in- 
Bpections  of  this  patient's  blood  showed  that  the  embryos  regu- 
larly made  their  appearance  between  6  and  8  p.  m.,  attaining 
their  maximum  number  by  midnight,  and  thence  gradually  de- 
creasing until  they  entirely  disappeared  between  6  and  8  in  the 
morning.  Mosquitoes  made  to  feed  upon  this  man's  veins  were 
found  to  have  digested  instead  of  nurturing  the  filariae  which 
they  extracted,  and  monkeys  forced  to  drink  water  wherein 
their  ova  were  deposited  exhibited  no  signs  of  filarial  infection ; 
whence  Dr.  Myers  infers  that  the  Amoy  mosquito  is  of  a  differ- 
ent species  from  that  of  the  mainland,  which  seems  to  have 
been  convicted  of  harboring  and  transmitting  the  parasite.  It 
is  noteworthy  in  this  connection  that  Dr.  Manson  had  already 
slated  that  the  man-infecting  mosquito  destroyed  and  digested 
filarial  embryos  obtained  from  the  dog. 

From  numerous  microscopical  examinations  of  blood  with- 
drawn at  short  intervals  from  the  circulation  of  liis  unique  pa- 
tient, the  author  reaches  the  conclusion  that  the  embryo  filarije 
are  dissolved  after  the  brief  preliminary  stage  of  their  life-cycle, 
and  that  the  parent  worm  (or  worms),  lying-in  in  some  conve- 
nient lymphatic  gland,  may  give  birth  to  fresh  myriads  of  prog- 
eny every  night.  The  limited  field  of  these  observations  ren- 
ders them  of  doubtful  scientific  value;  but  they  are  not  without 
interest  as  tentative  contributions  to  the  literature  of  a  puzzling 
biological  question. 

SyphilU.  By  V.  Ooenil,  Professor  in  the  Faculty  of  Medi- 
cine of  Paris,  etc.  Translated,  with  notes  and  additions,  by 
J.  Heney  C.  Simes,  M.  D.,  Demonstrator  of  Pathological  His- 
tology in  the  University  of  Pennsylvania,  etc.,  and  J.  Will- 
iam White,  M.  D.,  Lecturer  on  Venereal  Disease,  etc.,  in  the 
University  of  Pennsylvania,  etc.  Philadelphia:  Henry  C. 
Lea's  Son  &  Co.,  1882.     Pp.  461. 

In  editing  another  man's  book,'as  in  restoring  works  of  art, 
there  is  great  liability  of  the  work  being  overdone. 

It  is  a  little  strange  that  the  translators  of  M.  Cornil's  book, 
after  a  lapse  of  less  than  four  years  since  the  original  was  writ- 
ten, should  have  deemed  it  necessary  to  increase  the  matter  to 
such  an  extent  as  "  to  aggregate  one  third  of  the  present  vol- 
ume." One  can  hut  suppose  either  that  Cornil's  work  was 
singularly  defective,  or  else  that   the  translators  have  greatly 


modified  the  author's  scope  and  intention.  The  latter  alterna- 
tive appears  to  us  the  more  tenable.  It  has  been  the  editors' 
aim,  apparently,  to  make  the  work  more  serviceable  as  a  clini- 
cal text-book,  to  give  it  more  the  character  of  a  general  treatise. 
That  such  an  aim  was  foreign  to  the  author's  design  is  evident 
where  in  his  preface  he  says :  "  It  is  not  my  intention  to  pub- 
lish a  complete  treatise,  but  only  a  series  of  lectures  upon  the 
essential  points  of  syphilis,  and  particularly  upon  its  pathologi- 
cal anatomy."  Regarded  as  a  contribution  to  the  pathological 
anatomy  of  syphilis,  Cornil's  work  is  magisterial.  The  attempt 
of  the  editors  to  make  the  work  serve  as  a  general  hand-book 
on  syphilis,  so  as  to  compete  with  the  numerous  excellent  gen- 
eral treatises  already  before  the  profession,  we  can  not  but  re- 
gard .13  a  mistake.  A  complete  treatise,  in  which  the  high 
standard  of  the  distinguished  author  was  applied  to  every  de- 
partment of  the  subject,  could  scarcely  be  compressed  within 
four  times  the  space  of  the  volume  before  us. 

With  a  few  exceptions,  we  have  little  fault  to  find  with  the 
additions  that  have  been  made,  taken  by  tliemselves.  As  far 
as  they  go,  they  appear  to  us  in  the  main  to  be  judicious  and 
valuable.  Notably  in  connection  with  the  differential  diagno- 
sis of  syphilitic  from  other  affections,  the  tabulated  diagnostic 
points,  whether  original  or  compiled  from  other  writers,  are 
well  stated,  and  for  clinical  instruction  would  be  very  useful. 
Several  of  the  additions  serve  as  valuable  commentaries  upon 
the  text.  We  think,  however,  th.it  most  of  them  would  have 
appeared  better  were  they  inserted  as  foot-notes,  whereby  the 
continuity  of  the  original  would  have  been  preserved,  which 
now,  in  several  instances,  has  been  sacrificed.  Moreover,  we 
can  not  but  regard  the  interpolation  in  such  a  work  as  Cornil's 
of  unsubstantiated  theories  of  pathology  for  which  the  editors 
happen  to  have  a  predilection  as  in  the  nature  of  an  intru- 
sion. While  a  conservative  allusion  in  a  foot-note  to  the  pecul- 
iar views  of  various  writers  would  neither  encumber  the  book 
nor  be  liable  to  mislead  the  reader,  the  devotion  to  these  views 
of  several  pages  of  the  author's  text,  with  nothing  to  mark  their 
extraneous  character  but  small  brackets  at  the  beginning  and 
the  end,  appears  to  us  decidedly  unwarrantable. 


ITeber  die  primdren  ehronischen  Erhrankungen  dea  willkurlichen 
Beweffungsapparates.    Von  Dr.  Paul  Julius  Mobius  in  Leip- 
zig.    Leipzig:  Georg  Bohme,  1882.     Pp.16. 
The  purpose  of  this  little  pamphlet  is  to  draw  attention  to  a 
group  of  symptoms  confined  to  the  voluntary  muscular  appara- 
tus (progressive  muscular  atrophy),  the  expression  of  changes  in 
the  spinal  cord.     The  pathological  changes  have  been  described 
under  the  following  name: 

I.  Atonic  progressive  muscular  atrophy. 
a.  A  simple  or   peripheral   form   of  progressive   muscular 
atrophy : 

1.  A  simple,  progressive  muscular  atrophy  of  adults.  2.  A 
hereditary  progressive  muscular  atrophy,  with  or  without  "  lipo- 
matosis." 

i.  A  central  form  of  atonic  progressive  muscular  atrophy : 

I.  A  spinal  form.  2.  A  bulbar  form.  3.  The  bulbo-spinal 
form. 

II.  Spastic  progressive  muscular  atrophy: 
1.  A  spinal  form.     2.  A  bulbo-spinal  form. 

In  a  pamphlet  of  only  eleven  pages  it  is  impossible  to  treat 
the  subject  with  any  degree  of  satisfaction.  Indeed,  the  author 
only  considers  the  most  prominent  symptom  connected  with 
these  pathological  conditions,  namely,  the  behavior  of  the  mus- 
cles. A  review  of  the  pamphlet  is  not  called  for.  We  can  only 
draw  attention  to  it  and  to  tlie  fact  that  the  author  has  been 
able  to  condense  a  great  amount  of  information  within  a  smkll 
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space.    It  will  be  of  use  to  one  who  has  not  the  time  to  stu'jy 
tlio  subject  in  the  larger  and  more  thorough  treatises  on  pro- 

grcflsivo  muscular  atrophy. 


Physical  Education  ;  or,  the  Health  Lawt  of  Nature.  By  Feux 
L.  Oswald,  M.  D.  New  York  :  D.  Apploton  &  Co.,  1882. 
Pp.  257. 

The  author  has  jiroducod  in  this  a  very  readable  book.  It 
is  semi-scientific,  and  somewhat  after  the  style  of  Folhergill's 
book  of  about  the  same  size,  "Laws  on  tbe  Maintenance  of 
IK-alth."  The  book  Kivos  directions  as  to  diet  first.  Tbe  author 
announces  liitu-'ielf  as  almost  a  vegetarian,  considering  a  vege- 
table diet  tlie  nearest  to  tbe  natural.  Although  his  directions 
as  to  children's  diet  are  in  tbe  main  good,  they  give  evidence  of 
bis  being  a  tbcorist  rather  tlian  a  practical  physician.  The  au- 
Ibor  takes  jileasui'o  on  every  possible  occasion  in  having  his 
fling  at  religion  and  its  accompaniments.  In  fact,  he  is  sacri- 
legious at  times.  Gymnastics  and  out-of-door  exerci.so  are  favor- 
ably commented  on.  He  is  very  skeptii;al  on  the  subject  of 
tiie  treatment  of  disease  by  medicines.  A  very  practical  chap- 
ter on  clothing,  another  on  sleep,  and  one  on  recreation— all 
Ihroo  contain  many  valuable  hints.  A  chapter  on  "popular 
fallacies  "  closes  the  book,  which  is  more  fit  for  the  non-medical 
tban  the  medical  reader.  While  there  is  much  in  it  which 
might  excite  much  adverse  criticisu),  it  contains  many  valuable 
bints. 

On  Asthma :  its  Pathology  and  Treatment.     By  IIkn'rt  Hyde 
Salteh,   M.  D.,  F.  R.  S.,  F.  R.  C.  P.,   Physician   to   Charing 
Cross  Hospital,  etc.     First  American  from  the  last  Engli.sb 
edition.     New  York:  William  Wood  &  Co.,  1882.     Pp.  xii- 
284.     [Wood's  Library  of  Standard  Medical  Authors.] 
It  is  hardly  necessary  to  call  tbe  attention  of  the  ))rofession 
to  Hyde  Salter  on  asthma.     Every  medieal  student  probably, 
during  his  fir>t  year,  has  seen  or  heard  some  reference  to  it. 
Nor  is  it  strange,  lor  Or.  Salter  has  done  more,  perhaps,  than 
any  one  man   to  cnligbten  us  on  the  subject.     Wbile  on  many 
[loints,  especially  in  the  i)athology,  late  observations  have  ajipar- 
ently  shown  Dr.  SiUter  to  be  in  error,  in  the  main  his  views  are 
accepted.     Any  medical  man  who  has  studied  tbis  curious  dis- 
ease can  not  have  failed  to  become  much  interested  in  it,  and 
any  one  who  has  become  interested  in  it  must  have  read  Salter. 
Ho  was  himself  a  siilTerer  from  the  disease  for  many  years. 
Many  of  the  now  accepted  facts  in  regard  to  the  disease,  par- 
ticularly concerning  its  clinical  history   and  treatment,   were 
first  brought  out  by  him. 

No  reference  is  made  in  tbe  book  (o  the  trealmeut  of  the 
paroxysm  by  hypodermic  injections  of  large  doses  of  morpbine. 
Tbe  author  has  made  some  very  interesting  additions  in  this 
edition  in  the  way  of  cases  of  uterine  asthma. 

At  the  cud  nf  the  book  there  is  a  very  valuable  tabulated  list 
of  cases,  223  in  number.  We  can  simply  say  of  the  book,  no 
physician  can  afford  to  be  without  "  Hyde  Salter  on  Asthma." 


The  Functions  mid  Disorders  of  the  Iifproductice  Organs  in 
Childhood,  Youth,  Adult  Age,  and  Adraneed  Li/c,  considered 
in  their  Physioloijioil,  Social,  and  Moral  Relations.  By 
William  Acton,  M.  R.  0.  S.,  late  Surgeon  to  the  Islington 
Dispensary,  etc.  Sixth  edition.  Philadelphia :  P.  Blakiston, 
Son  &  Co.,  1883.     Pp.  xii-267. 

Tmis  book  is  too  well  known  to  need  an  extended  notice. 
Dealing  as  it  does  with  a  most  delicate  subject,  the  author  treats 
it  from  the  standpoint  of  the  physician,  as' well  ns  that  of  the 
moralist.    Though  there  are  numerous  dvtoils  which  might  well 


have  been  omitted,  judging  the  book  from  a  semi-scientific  stiuid- 
point,  it  isjnteresting  and  instractive. 

The  changes  in  the  present  edition  are  not  important,  and 
the  reader  still  recognizes  the  manly  tone  which  has  always 
pervaded  the  author's  works.  We  do  not  be.-iitate  to  re-echo 
his  wisli  tbat  the  book  "may  continue  to  exert  some  good  prac- 
tical influence  upon  public  health  and  public  morals." 


Cunijre*  international  de  laryngologie,  1"  setnion,  ililan,  Sep- 
tembre,  '1880.  Compte-Rendu  public  par  Cbakles  Labcs, 
Pri-sident  du  Congr^s,  surlcsproces  verbaui  conrdonnes  par 
le  secrdtaire,  M.  Frua.  Milan:  Pierre  Agnelli,  1882.  Pp. 
vii-255. 

To  the  editor  of  this  work  belongs  the  credit  of  having 
originated  the  idea  of  an  international  congrets  of  laryngology. 
No  higher  tributes  to  its  success  could  be  offered  than  tbe  ex- 
traordinary number  of  distinguished  specialists  who  attended, 
the  number  and  importance  of  the  papers  presented,  and  the 
fact  that  the  congress  has  assembled  every  year  since.  To 
mention  the  titles  alone  of  the  forty-four  papers  read  wonld 
exceed  tbe  limits  of  this  notice.  Fortunately,  the  more  impor- 
tant ones  have  since  appeared,  in  one  form  or  another,  in  the 
various  journals,  so  that  tbe  practical  knowledge  brought  out 
by  the  meeting  has  been  generally  distributed.  The  complete 
Report  is  a  work  of  great  interest  and  value — n  worthy  monn- 
ment  to  the  devotion,  the  energy,  and  the  general  popularity  of 
tbe  distinguished  and  much-esteemed  president  of  the  conven- 
tion. 
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RECENT   MEDICAL   LEGISLATION  IN   MICniGAN. 

The  notification  of  infectious  diseases  has  been  made  com- 
pulsory in  Michigan  by  an  act  which  requires  physicians  to 
give  immediate  notice  to  the  Board  of  Health  of  the  occurrence 
of  cases  of  small-pox,  scarlet  fever,  diphtheria,  cholera,  or  any 
other  infectious  disease,  in  their  practice,  like  notification 
being  required  of  heads  of  families  also  in  regard  to  cases  of 
those  diseases  occurring  in  their  own  family  circles.  Without 
having  seen  the  full  text  of  the  law,  we  take  it  that  the  notifi- 
cation must  come  either  from  the  physician  in  attendance  or 
from  the  head  of  the  family,  not  from  both.  The  physician 
would  doubtless  be  held  responsible,  however,  provided  one 
had  been  employed,  the  alternative  requirement  being  left  to 
apply  only  in  the  case  of  families  that  dispensed  with  medical 
attendance  on  the  occasion.  Strictly  speaking,  indeed,  it  is  not 
the  head  of  the  family,  but  the  householder,  on  whom  the  re- 
quirement falls ;  so  that  keepers  of  lodging-houses  and  the  like 
are  responsible  for  the  notification  of  cases  occurring  on  their 
premises,  even  in  the  person  of  a  stranger. 

Stringent  as  this  requirement  may  seem,  it  is  none  too  ex- 
acting in  the  interest  of  public  protection.  It  is  difficult  to 
see,  however,  that  its  frequent  evasion  is  to  be  prevented,  for 
nothing  would  be  easier  than  for  the  householder  to  profess 
ignorance  as  to  the  nature  of  the  disease,  relying,  as  he  well 
might,  on  the  general  disinclination  of  juries  to  hold  an  ac- 
cused person  to  strict  accountability  in  matters  involving  ques- 
tions of  judgment.  The  law  provides  for  the  payment  of  a  fee 
of  ten  cents  for  every  such  report  made  by  a  physician. 
While  not  bountiful  enough  to  inspire  too  much  zeal  in  diag- 
nosticating cases  of  disease  to  be  of  a  character  to  fall  within 
the  provisions  of  tlie  act,  it  is  a  recognition  of  the  principle 
that  no  unrequited  service  should  be  exacted  of  a  citizen. 

Along  with  this  careful  provision  for  the  notification  of 
infectious  diseases,  it  is  to  be  regretted  that  the  work  of  col- 
lecting, arranging,  and  publishing  the  vital  statistics  of  the 
State  is  taken  away  from  the  Board  of  Health,  and  vested  in 
the  Secretary  of  State,  by  wliom,  it  is  to  be  feared,  the  task 
will  be  delegated  to  assistants  incapable  of  anything  higlier 
than  clerical  work.  It  is  difficult  to  set  too  high  an  estimate 
on  the  value  of  accurate  and  well-arranged  vital  statistics  to  a 
community,  and  it  is  equally  difficult  to  overdraw  the  errors 
that  may  result  from  negligence  or  ignorance  in  the  prepara- 
tion of  statistics. 

The  powers  of  health  officers  are  made  commensurate  with 
their  multifarious  duties,  but  their  compensation,  we  regret  to 
see,  is  provided  for  at  the  niggardly  rate  of  "not  less  than  two 


dollars  a  day  while  actually  employed."  What  sort  of  service 
can  the  State  of  Michigan  expect  for  this  trivia!  remuneration  ? 
The  law  charges  individual  health  officers  with  duties  and 
powers  demanding  great  discretion  and  no  little  intelligence. 
To  look  for  creditable  work  without  providing  more  than  the 
paltry  rate  of  payment  we  have  mentioned  seems  exceedingly 
shortsighted. 

The  act  for  the  regulation  of  the  practice  of  medicine  within 
the  State  makes  it  unlawful  to  practice  without  having  regis- 
tered at  the  County  Clerk's  office,  besides  which  those  who 
have  not  been  in  practice  in  the  State  for  five  years  continuously 
must  be  graduates  of  some  legally  authorized  medical  college. 
These  provisions,  it  will  be  seen,  are  not  materially  different 
from  those  in  force  in  the  State  of  New  York.  We  wish  we 
could  add  that  they  seemed  at  all  well  calculated  to  bring  the 
profession  up  to  a  proper  level.  If  anything  is  to  shame  the 
State  of  New  York  into  enacting  laws  that  shall  protect  its  citi- 
zens from  quackery  and  incompetence,  it  is  likely  to  be  the  ex- 
ample of  other  States.  Illinois  having  made  some  approach  to 
the  necessary  example,  it  seems  to  us  very  much  to  be  regretted 
that  Michigan  has  not  chosen  at  least  to  advance  as  far. 


THE  POPULAR  ESTIMATE  OF  THE  CRIMINALITY  OF  IN- 
DDCED  ABORTION. 

The  neighboring  city  of  Philadelphia  has  lately  been  startled 
at  a  ghastly  array  of  revelations  implicating  one  Hathaway  in 
a  career  as  an  abortionist  almost  if  not  quite  unparalleled  in 
the  revolting  annals  of  foeticide.  The  cellar  of  a  house  he  had 
occupied  has  been  found  to  be  paved,  so  to  speak,  with  the 
mangled  remains  of  foetuses,  together  with  those  of  children 
that  were  viable  if  not  actually  born  alive,  the  tlieory  being 
that  the  latter  were  murdered  methodically  by  this  octogenarian 
monster. 

It  seems  to  be  quite  by  chance  that  the  main  facts  have  been 
brought  to  light,  Hathaway's  reputed  wife  having  quarreled 
with  him,  and  having  in  her  resentment,  coupled,  let  us  hope, 
with  something  of  remorse,  given  information  to  the  police. 
The  woman's  story  receives  circumstantial  confirmation  in  the 
shape  of  certain  admissions  by  a  son  of  Hathaway's,  consisting 
largely  of  horrid  reminiscences  of  the  use  to  which  the  old  man 
put  the  house-dog — that  of  wiping  out  the  tangible  evidence  of 
his  crimes  by  devouring  the  flesh  of  the  victims. 

Although  the  woman  accuses  the  prisoner  of  having  prac- 
ticed his  vile  art  upon  her  own  person,  and  although  the  news- 
papers seem  hopeful  of  proving  other  specific  cases,  the  history 
of  prosecutions  for  criminal  abortion  scarcely  warrants  any 
confident  expectation  that  individual  acta  can  be  brought  home 
to  the  man  Hathaway  in  such  a  way  as  to  insure  legal  punish- 
ment at  all  commensurate  with  his  evident  course  of  crime. 
But,  even  should  our  anticipations  be  happily  disappointed,  for 
what  wiU  the  wretch  be  punished  ?  What  sentiment  will  guide 
his  prosecution?  It  will  not  be  horror  at  the  abstract  wicked- 
ness of  abortion,  if  we  may  judge  by  the  estimate  commonly 
placed  on  that  offense,  but  rather  horror  at  the  shocking  acces- 
sory facts.    We  do  not  doubt,  indeed,  that  the  actual  officers  of 
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the  law  will  take  the  case  in  hand  with  a  proper  appreciation 
of  the  enormity  of  the  fundamental  sin— spiurcd  on,  perhaps, 
but  not  blinded,  by  the  side  issues ;  our  reference  is  to  the  popu- 
lar sentiment,  the  feeling  that  inspires  the  making  of  laws,  and 
that  nerves  judge,  jury,  and  prosecuting  attorney  to  their  doe 
enforcement. 

The  popular  conception  a-s  to  the  criminality,  or  rather  the 
sinfulness,  of  aborttt*  procuratio  is  almost  as  varied  as  the  indi- 
viduals that  make  up  the  community,  ranging  from  mere  aver- 
sion to  being  "  found  out,"  through  the  progressive  grades  of 
horror  when  the  death  of  the  woman  is  the  result,  when  the 
ffctus  has  shown  a  degree  of  "  life"  that  has  been  manifested.by 
independent  motion,  and  when  an  actual  foetus  at  any  stage  of 
its  development  has  been  sacrificed,  up  to  the  twinge  of  con- 
science that  a  few  men  of  fine  moral  organization  would  feel 
at  the  tliought  that  they  had  been  at  all  instrumental  in  pre- 
venting a  conception,  let  alone  the  wanton  destruction  of  its 
io^^itimate  product. 

Wilh  all  these  distinctions,  many  men  would — so  they  freely 
avow — recoil  not  from  the  act,  whatever  their  idea  of  its  sinful- 
ness, so  long  as  the  woman  who  sought  "  help  "  was  a  dear  rela- 
tive, or  one  in  whose  transgression  they  themselves  were  not 
free  from  complicity.  "  Self-preservation,"  they  would  compla- 
cently plead,  "  is  the  first  law  of  nature  !  "  While  we  can  not 
deny  that  there  are  many  medical  men  who  would  condone 
such  a  stilling  of  conscience,  oven  if  they  did  not  lend  material 
aid  and  comfort  to  the  persons  concerned,  wo  yet  regard  it  as 
one  of  tlie  proudest  claims  of  our  profession  upon  the  gratitude 
of  all  right-minded  persons  that,  as  regards  the  overwhelming 
majority  of  its  members,  it  has  ever,  from  the  time  of  Hippo- 
crates until  now,  frowned  relentlessly  upon  all  such  casuistry, 
and  spurned  tlio  tainted  gold  tendered  as  the  reward  of  compli- 


CUIMINAL  ABORTION   I.V  POSSE. 

In  the  foregoing  article  wo  have  hinted  at  a  phase  in  which 
criminal  abortion  undoubtedly  presents  itself  to  u  very  few  per- 
sons. We  refer  to  the  sense  of  criminality  that  a  sensitive  con- 
Bcieuco  would  feel  at  having  connived,  however  remotely,  at 
the  commission  or  suggestion  of  any  act  or  course  of  conduct 
which,  ultliough  not  aimed  at  the  destruction  of  a  life  already 
begun,  sliould  have  been  adopted  with  the  intention  of  prevent- 
ing that  life  from  coming  to  jiass. 

Wo  are  quite  aware  tliat  the  great  majority  of  persons,  even 
among  the  reflecting  and  the  reputedly  moral  part  of  the  com- 
munity, will,  far  from  assenting  to  our  position,  look  upon  it  us 
strained  and  transcendental.  Wo  should  bo  surprised,  indeed, 
to  find  one  woman,  unless  educated  in  medicine,  agreeing  with 
us,  for  in  this  matter  the  ordinary  conscientiousness  of  the  sex 
is  warped  and  twisted  out  of  its  symmetry  by  selfish  considera- 
tions, unconsciously  no  doubt,  but  none  the  less  certainly.  Many 
a  woman  who  in  all  other  matters  is  accustomed  to  sliapo  her 
daily  life,  no  matter  whether  it  involves  her  own  temporal  hap- 
piness or  that  of  those  she  holds  dearer  than  her  own  existence, 
in  aeoordauco  with  her  earnest  iuterpictatiou  of  the  divine  will, 


will  not  hesitate  to  pursue  the  course  we  have  indicated  aa 
wrong.  Not  only  will  she  do  this  in  simple  ignorance;  she 
will  do  it  in  spite  of  all  the  moral  and  hygienic  arguments  that 
can  be  brought  to  bear  upon  her.  She  seems,  indeed,  impene- 
trable to  reason  in  this  regard — not  deliberately  sinful,  but  mor- 
ally obtuse.  Too  often,  to  be  sure,  the  couMderations  brought 
to  her  notice  are  wholly  hygienic,  and  not  at  all  mora),  so  that 
to  her  the  matter  is  a  mere  balancing  of  a  greater  against  a 
le.«ser  physical  ill — and  for  this  wo  can  not 'blame  her.  We  re- 
peat, she  does  not  sin  deliberately,  but  under  a  false  moral  illu- 
mination. Often,  indeed,  the  true  light  breaks  in  upon  her  in 
her  later  life,  and  in  anguish  she  bewails  the  acts  which  at  the 
time  of  their  commission  she  looked  upon  as  allowable. 

In  spite  of  this  tendency  in  human  nature,  we  are  firm  in 
the  conviction  that  the  prevention  of  conception  will  ultimately 
come  to  bo  regarded  as  nothing  more  nor  less  than  criminal 
abortion  in.  potse.  That  there  should  bo  any  sharp  distinction 
between  the  destruction  of  an  unborn  child  and  the  prevention 
of  that  child's  existence  is  indeed  strange.  That  it  will  soon  be 
generally  looked  upon  as  strange  we  can  not  doubt.  The  Church 
of  Rome,  as  our  readers  are  doubtless  aware,  has  never  ceased 
to  teach  the  sinfulness  of  sacrificing  foetal  life,  no  matter  what 
the  pretext;  and  we  would  point  to  the  Increasing  importance 
that  year  by  year  is  attached  to  the  question,  Is  craniotomy 
ever  justifiable?  The  sanctity  of  fa-tal  life  is  continually  urg- 
ing itself  more  and  more  upon  the  attention  of  reflecting  per- 
sons. From  the  destruction  of  life  to  the  prevention  of  life  is 
but  a  step. 

There  are  indications  that  the  time  is  not  remote  when  the 
view  we  have  held  up  will  bo  accepted.  Already  it  seems  to 
have  dawned  upon  the  legislative  mind,  for  quite  lately  one 
Hale,  whose  disastrous  career  in  West  Virginia  we  chronicle  in 
another  column,  has  got  into  the  clutches  of  the  law  in  Ohio  for 
advortiticg  a  nostrum  purporting  to  be  a  preventive  of  the  con- 
tinuance of  gestation.  One  step  more  would  make  a  law  to 
punish  attempts  at  preventing  conception. 


CO-OPERATION    IN   MEDICAL   TEACUING. 

The  supreme  height  from  which  a  full-fledged  professor  is 
wont  to  look  down  u|>on  his  subordinates  is  proverbial.  For 
what  were  the  latter  created,  it  not  to  eat  crumbs  in  meek 
thankfulness?  Any  idea  of  reciprocity  is  seldom  if  ever  enter- 
tained.    The  professor  is  making  the  assistant. 

Such  a  state  of  mind  is  very  natural,  we  concede;  that  it  is 
altogether  warranted  by  the  actual  tacts  is  as  far  from  the  truth 
as  could  be  imagined.  It  is  not  unknown  to  the  present  writer 
that  a  famous  clinic  has  depended  for  its  material  upon  a  dis- 
pensary appointment  held  by  one  of  the  assistants.  In  the  great 
majority  of  cases,  indeed,  the  practical  success  of  a  clinic  de- 
pends largely  upon  the  efficient  co-operation  and  the  hearty 
good-will  of  the  subonlinatcs. 

That  such  considerations  are  generally  overlooked  bears  ad- 
ditional testimony  to  the  astutentss  of  the  faculty  of  the  Kew 
York  Polyclinic  in  giving  a  formid  recognition  of  the  impor- 
tance of  its  assistant  cliuical  staff  by  tendering  them  a  public 
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dinner.  It  is  not  that  we  do  not  give  the  faculty  in  question 
credit  for  a  higher  impulse  than  that  of  astuteness;  we  really 
believe  that  they  are  most  cordial  in  their  tribute  to  the  effi- 
ciency and  importance  of  their  coadjutors.  For  our  present 
purpose,  however,  we  prefer  to  call  attention  to  the  aspect  of 
the  matter  that  we  have  indicated. 

The  Polyclinic  has  certainly  been  well  managed.  It  will 
not  do  to  invoke  the  latent  demand  for  the  clinical  instruction 
of  graduates  as  the  sole  explanation  of  its  successful  career.  In 
this  latter  half  of  the  nineteenth  century,  and  in  this  city  of 
New  York,  pigs  do  not  roam  the  streets  already  roasted,  crying, 
"  Come,  eat  me !  "     Management  is  necessary. 

If,  in  the  first  year  of  its  existence,  the  faculty  of  the  Poly- 
clinic has  opened  its  eyes  to  the  prime  need  of  drawing  its  clin- 
ical assistants  by  the  closest  bonds  to  its  aid,  surely  the  suspi- 
cion may  be  entertained  that  the  older  institutions  might  profit 
by  the  example.  The  material  tender  of  a  dinner  is  not  what 
we  conceive  to  be  the  bond  that  is  to  strengthen  the  solidarity 
of  the  various  gentlemen  composing  the  working  force  of  the 
Polyclinic ;  it  is  rather  the  underlying  recognition  of  a  principle 
—one  that  will  reach  deeper  than  might  be  suspected— that 
will  clinch  the  interest  and  the  pride  of  the  clinical  staff  in  the 
institution  that  thus  shows  them  its  appreciation.  We  trust 
that  the  example  will  not  be  lost  upon  other  collegiate  organ- 
izations. 

MIN  OR     PA  RA  GEAPHS. 
A  LEGAL   QUESTION  ABOUT   CEMETEEIES. 

The  right  of  the  trustees  of  a  cemetery  to  remove  the  bodies 
of  persons  interred  therein,  against  the  will  of  their  relatives,  is 
a  matter  of  great  public  interest,  and  a  recent  decision  by  Judge 
Barrett  iu  a  case  brought  before  the  Supreme  Court  of  this  city 
has  attracted  considerable  attention.  The  facts  were  as  follows; 
The  trustees  of  St.  Patrick's  Cathedral  had  been  contemplating 
for  some  time  the  removal  of  bodies  from  the  cemetery  at  the 
corner  of  Twelfth  Street  and  First  Avenue,  in  this  city,  for  the 
purpose  of  selling  the  ground  for  business  purposes,  and  were 
about  proceeding  to  do  so  when  a  person,  wliose  brother  and 
two  sisters  had  been  buried  in  the  cemetery  between  1835  and 
1842,  obtained  a  preliminary  injunction,  alleging  the  setting 
apart  of  the  ground  for  cemetery  purposes  and  tlic  payment  of 
certain  fees  for  interment,  which,  it  was  maintained,  gave  him  a 
pecuniary  interest  in  the  matter. 

The  question  of  the  authority  of  the  Pope  of  Rome  over 
cljurch  property  in  this  country  and  various  other  matters  were 
brought  in,  but  the  main  point  involved,  upon  the  argument  for 
an  injunction  against  the  removal  of  the  bodies,  was  the  extent 
of  the  powers  of  trustees  to  dispose  of  cemetery  property. 
Judge  Barrett  held  that  there  could  be  no  injunction,  as  the 
trustees  liad  the  power  to  sell  .subject  to  the  provisions  of  the 
law  of  1878,  and  that  the  payment  of  dues  or  fees  for  interment 
did  not  give  a  person  a  right  to  prevent  the  removal  of  the 
bodies.  The  fact  of  sepulture  does  not  necessarily  render  a 
cemetery  for  ever  sacred  to  sucli  uses,  but,  in  case  the  property 
is  sold  for  secular  purposes,  bodies  can  be  removed  and  deposited 
in  a  new  place  of  sepulture. 

The  law  of  1878  is  quite  explicit  on  the  subject,  and  pro- 
vides that  three  fourths  of  the  pew-holders  of  any  church  can 
legally  determine  the  question  of  removal,  if  notice  of  a  meeting 
is  given  two  weeks  in  advance,  and  also  published  in  a  daily  pa- 


per. The  decision  of  such  a  meeting  must  be  properly  certified, 
acknowledged  in  a  manner  similar  to  a  deed,  and  recorded  in 
the  office  of  the  register  or  clerk  of  the  county  where  the  ceme- 
tery is  situated.  When  this  is  done,  the  trustees  of  the  church 
can  arrange  for  the  removal  of  the  bodies,  and  there  can  be  no 
interference  with  them  by  the  friends  of  deceased  persons. 
There  is  great  diversity  in  the  way  cemetery  property  has  been 
set  apart  for  burial  purposes,  and  tliis  decision  does  not  probably 
apply  to  any  cemeteries  organized  like  Greenwood  or  Wood- 
lawn. 

THE  NEW  YORK  POLYCLINIC. 

The  remarkable  success  which  has  attended  the  first  year's 
work  of  the  New  York  Polyclinic  was  brought  strikingly  to  the 
attention  of  those  who  had  the  pleasure  of  meeting  the  faculty 
of  the  institution  last  Saturday  night,  the  occasion  being  a  din- 
ner given  by  them  in  honor  of  the  assistant  clinical  staff.  It 
appeared  by  the  report  of  the  secretary.  Dr.  John  A.  Wyeth, 
that  during  the  year  over  five  thousand  patients  had  attended 
the  clinics,  and  ninety-three  had  been  visited  at  their  homes, 
three  hundred  and  eighty-two  visits  being  made.  One  thousand 
and  ninety-one  prescriptions  were  dispensed.  One  hundred  and 
sixty-one  graduates  in  medicine  attended  the  courses  of  in- 
struction, coming  from  many  different  States  and  from  several 
foreign  countries. 

On  the  occasion  to  which  we  refer,  the  president  of  the 
faculty.  Dr.  James  R.  Learning,  occupied  the  chair.  Remarks 
were  made  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Armitage  in  behalf  of  the  board  of 
directors,  and  by  Mr.  Charles  Coudert,  the  president  of  the  dis- 
pensary connected  with  the  institution.  The  toast  to  the  Medi- 
cal Press  was  responded  to  by  Dr.  W.  M.  Carpenter,'  of  the 
"  Medical  Record,"  and  by  the  editor  of  thi.s  journal.  Dr.  Paul 
F.  Mund6  spoke  in  behalf  of  the  dinner  committee,  closing  with 
proposing  the  health  of  Dr.  Wyeth,  who  responded  briefly, 
after  which  Dr.  R.  0.  M.  Page,  Dr.  C.  M.  Cauldwell,  and  Dr.  A. 
M.  Jacobus,  representing  the  assistant  clinical  staff,  expressed 
the  appreciation  by  their  corps  of  the  compliment  tendered 
them  by  the  faculty. 

AN  UNQUALIFIED   PRACTITIONER'.S  EXPERIENCE  IN  WEST 
VIRGINIA. 

We  are  informed  that  one  "Dr."  Hale,  professing  to  be  a 
graduate  of  the  University  of  Edinburgh,  lately  made  his  ap- 
pearance in  Wheeling,  W.  Va.,  where  he  offered  credentials  that 
the  State  Board  of  Health  very  properly  declined  to  recognize, 
including  a  statement  that  his  diploma  had  been  indorsed  by 
the  United  States  Medical  College,  an  institution  recently  de- 
clared illegal  by  our  courts.  It  seems  that  Hale  is  the  promoter 
of  a  periodical  styled  "Health  and  Home,"  published  in  Port- 
chester,  N.  Y.,  in  which  he  bids  for  the  degraded  patronage  of 
those  who  wish  to  avoid  becoming  parents,  and  openly  argues 
in  favor  of  the  justifiability  of  foeticide.  The  energy  of  the 
West  Virginia  Board  of  Health  proved  too  much  for  "Dr." 
Hale,  and  we  are  told  that  he  left  Wheeling  just  in  time  to  es- 
cape arrest.  The  officers  of  the  board  deserve  the  gratitude  of 
their  State  and  the  commendation  of  all  conscientious  citizens 
for  their  summary  suppression  of  Hale's  infamous  scheme. 


THE   QUESTION   OF  TESTAMENTARY   CAPACITY. 

The  frequency  with  which  contests  are  made  over  the  wills 
of  deceased  persons  and  the  expense  and  uncertainty  attending 
such  suits  have  long  been  evils  which  were  exceedingly  appar- 
ent but  hard  to  remedy.  An  important  step  was  taken  in  this 
State  to  check  the  increase  of  such  litigation  when  the  Surrogate 
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decided,  not  very  long  since,  not  to  allow  the  costs  of  the  ansac- 
cessfiil  party  in  a  will  contest  to  he  paid  out  of  the  estate,  as 
had  been  the  custom  before  tiiat  time.  Another  step  in  the 
same  direction  has  just  been  taken  in  Michigan,  and  the  success 
of  the  plan  will  be  awaited  with  much  interest.  A  law  was  re- 
cently passed  in  the  Michigan  Legislature  allowing  a  person  to 
make  his  will,  and  then  during  his  lifetime  petition  the  probate 
court  for  citations  to  all  his  heirs,  and  such  otiier  persons  as  lie 
deemed  necessary  to  attend  an  e.xaiuination  into  his  sanity  and 
testamentary  capacity.  If  it  shall  appear  that  the  person  was 
fully  competent  to  make  a  will,  a  decree  to  that  effect  shall  be 
made,  and  the  question  of  incapacity  can  not  be  raised  again,  ex- 
cept upon  appeal  from  the  decree.  If  the  testator  subsequently 
becomes  insane,  and  dies  in  that  condition,  his  will,  nevertheless, 
(^an  not  be  questioned  on  tliis  ground.  Tliu  contents  of  the  will 
are  not  to  bo  made  known  until  the  death  of  the  testator. 


THE   AMERICAX   SURGICAL   ASSOCIATION    AM)    THE   CODE 
CONTROVERSY. 

TiiK  following  is  a  copy  of  a  letter  recently  received  by  Pro- 
fessor Alfred  C.  Post,  of  New  York  : 

"  American  Scroical  Associatio.n, 
"  Secretary's  Oftice, 

"  RiCHMONii,  Ind.,  June  16,  1S83. 
"  Alfred  C.  Post,  M.  D.. 
"Dear  Sir: 

"At  n  meeting  of  the  American  Surgical  Association,  held  in  Cin- 
cinnati,  0.,  Juno  2,  1883,  the  following  resdlution  was  adopted : 

'" /i'c«o/!'«/.  That  the  secretary  bo  instructed  to  address  u  com- 
municiition  to  each  Fellow,  aetiro  nr  honorary,  who  is  alleged  to  have 
violated  the  code  of  ethics  adopted  bv  the  American  Surgical  Society 
[sic]  (*oe  Art.  IX  of  Constitution),  and  request  him  to  withdraw  from 
this  body  if  the  allegation  he  true.' 

"  This  communication  is  tliereforc  addressed  to  you  because  your 
name  appears  on  a  printed  list  of  gentlemen,  in  which  it  is  stated  you 
are  '  opposed  to  the  present  code  of  ethics  of  the  American  Medical 
Association.' 

"  Very  respectfully,  etc., 

"J.  R,  Weist,  Secretary, 
"  A.  S.  A." 

It  appears,  then,  that  the  association  construes  an  attitude  of 
opposition  to  the  code  as  a  violation  thereof. 


THE   NEW    YORK   CODE   IN   WEST  PHILADEMMIIA. 

So  recently  ns  the  7th  of  May,  the  West  Philadelphia  Medi- 
cal Society  took  the  trouble  to  pass  resolutions  which  the 
"  Philadelphia  Medical  Times  "  characterizes  ns  "strongly  con- 
doMinatory  of  the  action  of  '  certain  mercenary  men,'  in  New 
York  and  elsewhere,  to  overthrow  the  present  code  of  ethics  of 
the  American  Medical  As.sociation." 


THE   rUEHISTORlC   MAN. 

It  is  said  that  in  some  recent  mining  operations  in  tho  De- 
partment of  Pasdo-C'alais,  in  France,  n  cnvorn  was  opened 
containing  five  fossil  human  bodies — a  man,  two  women,  and 
two  children.  The  man's  body  me.isured  IO'7'27"  feet  in  length, 
and  that  of  tho  taller  of  the  two  women  7'o538  feet.  There 
were  also  dibrin  of  arms  and  utensils  of  petrified  wood  and  of 
stone,  and  numerous  fragments  of  mammals  and  fishes.  A  sec- 
ond subtcrranenii  chamber  contained  elcvon  human  bodies  of 
large  dimensions,  several  animals,  and  a  great  variety  of  object.*, 
including  precious  stones.  On  the  walls  there  were  designs 
representing  combats  between  men  and  gigantic  animals.     A 


third  chamber,  still  larger,  seemed  to  be  empty,  but  it  could 
not  be  entered,  on  accoant  of  being  filled  with  carbonic-acid 


A  PUTSICIAN  COMPELLED  TO  TESTIFY  AS  AN  EXPERT. 

Dr.  S.  T.  Brooks,  of  St.  Johnsbury,  having  made  a  post- 
mortem e.tamination  of  the  body  of  a  murdered  man,  was  re- 
cently called  upon  at  the  trial  to  testify  as  to  the  cause  of  death. 
He  refused  to  testify,  on  the  ground  that  he  could  not  be  com- 
pelled to  give  testimony  as  an  expert  without  remuneration- 
Thereupon  the  juilge  committed  the  doctor  to  jail  for  contempt, 
but  after  a  few  hours'  confinement  he  testified  and  was  released. 
Tho  other  physicians  who  were  present  at  the  autop-sy  answered 
that  they  had  formed  no  opinion  as  to  the  cause  of  death,  thus 
avoiding  a  collision  with  the  court. 

A   PROPOSITION    TO    ABOLISH    THE   OFFICE    OF    CORONER 
IN   RHODE  ISLAND. 

.\t  the  recent  annaal  meeting  of  the  Rhode  Island  Stat« 
Medical  Society  a  communication  was  received  from  the  New- 
port Medical  Association,  inclosing  a  draft  of  a  bill  providing 
for  the  abolition  of  the  office  of  coroner,  the  dolies  of  that  office 
to  devolve  upon  a  body  of  medical  examiners,  to  be  appointed 
from  the  various  counties,  after  the  manner  of  the  plan  now 
followed  in  Massachusetts.  Dr.  Ariel  Ballon,  of  Woonsocket, 
Dr.  Samuel  W.  Francis,  of  Newport,  and  Dr.  .lames  H.  Eldredge, 
of  East  (ireenwich,  were  a|ipointed  a  committee  to  report  upon 
the  matter  at  the  next  meeting. 


"  INDUCEMENTS •'  FOR  THE  ESTABLISHMENT  OF  A  LUNATIC 
ASYLUM. 

A  BOARD  of  commissioners  being  charged  with  the  duty, 
among  others,  of  choosing  a  locality  for  a  new  State  lunatic 
asylum  in  Indiana,  it  is  said  that  they  have  addressed  communi- 
cations to  various  counties  in  the  eimtern  part  of  tho  State,  ask- 
ing what  "  inducements,"  in  the  way  of  pecuniary  contributions 
toward  defraying  the  expense  of  building  the  a-ylum,  they  were 
.willing  to  make.  It  is  much  to  the  credit  of  Fayette  County 
that,  as  we  learn,  its  people  declined  to  enter  into  any  such 
competition. 

.NEWS   ITEMS. 

The  Johns  Hopkiss  Meiiical  Scnoou — According  to  the 
Baltimore  "  Sun,"  it  is  probable  that  the  medical  department  of 
the  Johns  Hopkins  University  will  be  opened  about  the  1st  of 
October.  Two  of  the  university  professors.  Dr.  Remsen  and 
Dr.  Martin,  have  been  assigned,  respectively,  to  the  chairs  of 
chemistry  and  physiology,  and  Dr.  Billings,  of  the  army,  has 
been  invited  to  become  tho  professor  of  hygiene. 

Tns  RnoDE  Island  Medical  Society.  — At  the  seventy-sec- 
ond annual  meeting,  hcid  on  Thursday  of  last  week,  the  follow- 
ing gentlemen  were  elected  officers:  Prcsidt-nt,  Dr.  Job  Ken- 
yon;  first  vice-president.  Dr.  Oliver  C.  Wiggin;  second  vice- 
president.  Dr.  Horace  G.  Miller;  secretary.  Dr.  George  C. 
Hersey  ;  treasurer.  Dr.  C.  U.  Leonard ;  members  of  the  hoard 
of  censors,  Dr.  Ariel  Ballon,  Dr.  Otis  Bullock,  Dr.  J.  11.  El- 
dredge, Dr.  George  P.  Baker,  Dr.  J.  W.  C.  Ely,  Dr.  Lloyd  Mor- 
ton, Dr.  S.  S.  Keene.  and  Dr.  Benjamin  Greene. 

A  New  State  Medical  Society.—'"  Gaillnrd's  Medicil  Jour- 
nal ■'  formally  commends  the  project  o(  a  new  medical  society 
for  the  State  of  New  York,  rnmors  in  regard  to  which  have 
been  heard  in  this  city  for  some  months  past,  its  promoters  be- 
ing those  who  can  not  reconcile  themselves  to  the  stand  taken 
by  the  present  State  society  in  the  matter  of  ethics. 
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Sanitation  in  Cincinnati. — By  the  failure  of  one  of  the 
courts  to  appoint  a  health  coiumissioner,  Cincinnati  is  now  prac- 
tically destitute  of  a  sanitary  department  in  its  city  govei-nment 
— a  state  of  things  which  the  facts  about  a  recent  outbreak  of 
small-pox  ought  to  bring  to  a  speedy  close. 

Yellow  Fever  at  Vera  Ckuz. — Reports  from  Vera  Cruz 
to  the  close  of  last  week  represent  that  yellow  fever  was  raging 
there,  especially  among  the  American  and  European  residents. 
Ten  deaths  from  the  disease  are  said  to  have  occurred  in  tlie 
hospital  in  one  day,  and  about  a  thousand  during  the  preceding 
two  months. 

An  Honorary  Degree. — The  University  of  the  City  of  New 
York  has  conferred  the  degree  of  doctor  of  laws  on  Professor 
Alfred  L.  Loomis,  of  the  Medical  Department. 

The  State  Asylum  for  Idiots. — The  position  of  superin- 
tendent of  the  New  York  State  Asylum  for  Idiots  at  Syracuse, 
to  succeed  the  late  Dr.  Wilbur,  is  understood  to  have  been 
offered  to  Dr.  G.  A.  Doren,  of  Columbus,  Ohio. 


OBITUARY    NOTES. 

MoRiTZ  MioHAELis,  M.  D. — Dr.  Moritz  Michaelis,  a  native  of 
Germany,  and  a  practitioner  in  New  York  since  the  year  1840, 
died  on  Saturday,  tlie  2-3d  inst.,  in  the  seventy-second  year  of 
his  age.  Dr.  Michaelis  received  the  degree  of  doctor  in  medi- 
cine from  the  University  of  Berlin  in  1835.  It  is  said  that  for 
forty  years  he  gave  his  services  gratuitously  to  one  of  the  He- 
brew charitable  societies. 


IProa^biirgs  of  Socittbs. 


COLLEGE  OF  PHYSICIANS   OF  PHILADELPHIA. 
Meeting  of  March  1,  1883. 

Sewer  Gab,  and  frs  alleged  Causation  of  Typhoid  Fe- 
ver.— Dr.  George  Hamilton  read  the  following  paper: 

The  subject  of  the  paper  now  to  be  presented  is  essentially 
similar  to  one  read  by  the  writer  before  the  college  in  1879, 
and  reference  to  that  paper  will,  from  time  to  time,  be  made  iu 
regard  to  certain  facts  and  statements  therein  contained.  The 
opinion  that  sewer  gas  was,  and  continues  to  be,  the  principal 
cause  of  typhoid  fever,  and  that  all  other  causes  combined  are 
unequal  to  this  single  agent  in  the  production  of  this  disease^ 
was  opposed  in  that  paper,  as  it  will  be  in  this.  The  views  pre- 
sented by  Professor  Frank  Hastings  Hamilton,  of  New  York,  in 
a  paper  on  "Sewer  Gas,"  published  in  the  "Popular  Science 
Monthly  "  for  November,  1882,  are  essentially  those  accepted 
by  an  immense  majority,  eitlier  in  or  out  of  the  profession ;  and, 
on  the  other  hand,  they  are  either  rejected,  or  not  accepted,  as 
a  rule,  by  practitioners  and  writers  who  have  had  the  most  fre- 
quent and  abundant  opportunities  for  observing  the  origin,  de- 
velopment, and  progress  of  the  disease.  The  important  ques- 
tion then  involved  in  this  subject  can  not  be  determined  by 
mere  numbers,  but  by  an  appeal  to  facts,  not  conjectural,  be- 
cause theoretical,  but  to  such  as  are  unrefuted,  because  insus- 
ceptible of  refutation.  The  great  and  increasing  importance, 
in  a  sanitary  point  of  view,  of  several  questions  connected  with 
this  subject,  may  be  regarded  sufficient  to  justify  the  expression 
of  opinions  in  opposition  to  those  entertained  by  one  so  de- 
servedly eminent  in  the  profession  as  the  author  of  the  paper  on 
sewer  gas. 


In  support  of  the  sewer-gas  theory,  Professor  Hamilton  de- 
clares "  that  the  experience  of  every  medical  man,  and  of  al- 
most every  intelligent  citizen,  is  in  accord."  From  an  assertion 
in  regard  to  medical  men  so  sweeping  as  this,  the  writer  cheer- 
fully appeals  to  the  page  of  medical  history  on  this  point ;  and 
the  citizen  must  surely  enjoy  a  rare  degree  of  intelligence  if  he 
be  capable  of  sohnng  a  problem  in  medicine  that  still  remains 
subjudice.  That  the  people  in  general  have  adopted  the  sewer- 
gas  theory  is  beyond  question  ;  and  the  reasons  for  this  are  ob- 
vious. The  efforts  to  gain  over  the  public  mind  to  this  jview 
have  been,  and  continue  to  be,  incessant,  and  these  efforts  have, 
in  great  measure,  been  made  by  physicians  of  enthusiastic  tem- 
perament, but  who,  unfortunately,  have  had  but  limited  oppor- 
tunities to  obtain  a  personal,  practical  knowledge  of  this  sub- 
ject. But,  what  is  still  more  important,  mankind  are  in  gen- 
eral strongly  disposed  to  accept  as  true  that  which  promises 
pleasure,  profit,  and  more  especially  health,  exemption  from  dis- 
ease, and  longevity.  The  latter  have  been  freely  promised,  pro- 
vided that  the  sewers,  and  the  house  connections  therewith,  be 
properly  constructed  and  kept  in  good  condition  ;  the  filth  in 
the  streets,  and  every  other  place  where  it  is  apt  to  bo  found, 
be  carefully  removed,  and  disinfectants  properly  applied.  In 
this  way  the  stamping  out  of  typhoid  fever,  scarlet  fever,  and 
diphtheria  was  confidently  predicted.  Here,  then,  was  the  true 
balm  of  Gilead  presented  to  view,  and  is  it  surprising  that  al- 
most every  one,  even  the  incredulous,  should  banish  the  dread 
that  had  so  long  held  them  in  doubt  and  apprehension,  and  turn 
with  wistful  and  confiding  looks  toward,  and  gladly  accept,  the 
proffered  boon ;  when,  too,  all  this  was  to  be  had  by  the  mere 
expenditure  of  the  requisite  money  for  a  certain  amount  of  me- 
chanical and  other  labor  ? 

A  most  discouraging  thing  in  this  connection  is  found  in  the 
assertion,  by  Professor  Hamilton  and  others,  that,  even  when  no 
sewer  gas  or  offensive  odor  can  be  perceived,  the  gas,  with  its 
fatal  germs,  may  yet  pervade  the  residence  of  an  occupant, 
while  he  is  ignorant  of  any  method  of  finding  out  whether  or 
not  such  germs  infest  his  home.  This  asserted  fact  is,  per- 
haps, the  key-note  to  the  proposition,  that  all  the  ordinary  or 
extraordinary  and  costly  appliances  now  in  use,  and  generally 
regarded,  when  kept  in  order,  as  capable  of  excluding  sewer 
gas  from  dwellings,  should  be  thrown  aside,  and  that  other  ap- 
paratus should  be  erected  in  a  detached  structure,  outside  of  the 
mansion.  This  proposition,  emanating  from  a  few  sanitary  en- 
gineers, is  well-nigh  impracticable.  The  plan  has  been  tried  in 
only  a  few  cases,  but  not  long  enough  to  establish  its  supposed 
superiority.  Colonel  George  B.  Waring  is  quoted  in  the  paper 
of  Professor  Hamiltcm  as  saying  "that  such  plumbing  work  as 
is  to  be  found  in  nine  out  of  every  ten  houses,  even  in  Fifth 
Avenue,  is  unsafe."  What,  then,  nmst  be  the  condition  of  or- 
dinary houses,  constituting  the  vast  majority,  in  view  of  the 
limited  pecuniary  resources  of  their  occupants  ?  Sanitary  engi- 
neer C.  F.  Wingate  is  quoted  to  this  effect :  that  the  constant  de- 
mand for  the  doctor's  services  in  so  many  houses  in  their  nor- 
mal bad  state,  and  the  fact  that  his  services  are  no  longer  de- 
manded when  they  have  been  put  in  sanitary  condition,  tells  its 
own  lesson.  A  lesson,  to  have  value,  the  doctor  forgets,  must 
not  be  based  upon  assumed  premises.  From  this  quotation  it 
does  not  appear  that  the  apparatus  was  other  than  what  is  now 
in  general  use,  but  that  it  had  "been  put  into  sanitary  condi- 
tion," and  in  this  he  is  in  accord  with  a  large  majority  of  medi- 
cal men  and  sanitarians.  Dr.  Barker,  in  his  contribution  to  the 
paper  on  sewer  gas,  seems  to  deplore  the  fact  "  that  of  two 
young  men,  who  suffered  from[typhoid  fever,  one  died,  and,  upon 
examination,  it  was  found  that  there  was  not  a  trap  in  the  whole 
building!  "  But  if  the  opinion  of  sanitarian  Waring,  and  others 
who  coincide  with  him,  be  correct,  the  mere  existence  of  such 
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apparatus  within  tho  walls  of  a  building  serves,  nine  times  ont  of 
ten,  rather  to  increase  than  diniinibh  the  danger.  The  actual 
causation  of  disease,  in  general,  is  among  the  most  obscure  of 
medical  problems;  and  in  regard  to  thesioknessof  tho  Prince  of 
Wales,  cited  by  Professor  Ilainilton,  and  also  that  in  the  Nation- 
al Elotel  at  Washington,  or  thnt  occurring  during  the  Centeiminl 
Fair,  medical  opinions  are  not  at  all  in  accord.  Professor  Ham- 
ilton says  "  that  plumbers  suffer  frequently  " ;  but  it  has  never 
3'et  been  proved  that  they  suffer  more  than  others,  although  they 
are  exposed  to  the  action  of  sewer  gas  in  its  most  concentrated 
form  ;  and  the  reason  why  they  do  not  suffer  more,  he  informs 
us,  is  "  that  they  are  in  most  cases  in  the  full  vigor  of  adult  life 
and  health."  The  reason  here  assigned  will,  the  writer  is  satis- 
fied, surprise  every  physician  who  has  had  an  extensive  experi- 
ence in  typhoid  fever,  or  who  i'l  familiar  with  the  written  his- 
tory of  this  disease.  From  early  manhood  or  womanhood  until 
the  thirty-fifth  year  is  the  admitted  period  of  by  far  the  largest 
number  of  attacks,  and  this  holds  good  in  several  other  acute 
maladies,  notably  in  bilious  remittent  fever.  In  regard  to  this 
disease,  tho  late  Dr.  Parrish,  eminent  as  a  citizen  and  a  most  ex- 
perienced and  practical  physician,  said  to  his  class  of  students^ 
"that  if  any  of  them  became  country  practitioners  they  wouM 
find  bilious  romittetit  very  prevalent  and  fatal  as  compared  with 
tho  city  ";  and  with  emotion  referred  to  his  iiurneroug  consulta- 
tions with  country  physicians  within  a  radius  of  seven  miles 
from  Philadelphia,  on  either  side  of  the  Delaware,  where  he 
often  witnessed  the  robust  farmer,  or  his  stalwart  sons,  sinking 
away  into  death,  despite  tho  efforts  of  the  physicians.  Now, 
that  this  form  of  disease  is  supplanted  by  the  typhoid,  a  similar 
condition  obtains,  as  may  ho  seen,  when  the  writer  states  that 
four  cases  of  intestinal  perforation  occurred  to  him  in  the  space 
of  twelve  months,  while  practicing  in  the  country,  thirty  miles 
from  Philadelphia.  But  more  upon  this  point  hereafter.  Pro- 
fessor Hamilton  also  speaks  of  the  "immunity  which  adults 
usually  enjoy,  and  especially  those  who  are  most  of  tho  time 
away  from  home  and  in  the  open  air." 

On  the  contrary,  in  his  country  practice,  tho  writer  nearly 
always  found  that  tho  young  men  who  were  away  from  their 
residence,  at  work  in  the  fields,  were  more  frequently  attacked 
with  tyi)hoid  fever  than  the  females,  who  were  generally  en- 
gaged in  domestic  duties  in  or  about  the  house  ;  and  if,  as  the 
sanitarians  declare,  "  there  is  in  the  country  houses,  or  the  sur- 
roundings, something  equivalent  to  sower  gas,"  why  is  it  that 
tho  reverse  as  to  sex  should  not  be  tho  case?  Diphtheria  is 
also  said  to  bo  caused  in  great  measure  by  sower  gas;  why  is  it, 
then,  that  the  most  violent  and  fatal  attacks  of  this  malady  oc- 
cur in  tho  country,  sweeping  otf  at  times  four,  five,  or  six  chil- 
dren in  a  single  family,  without  a  thought  of  sewer  gas,  while 
in  cities,  with  sewer  gas  almost  everywhere,  tho  proportionate 
mortality  is  much  less?  Notwithstanding  tho  testimony  of  Dr. 
Alfred  Carpenter,  of  London,  as  quoted  by  the  author  of  "  Sewer 
Gas,"  to  show  tho  causation  of  scarlatina  by  this  agent,  here 
again  such  testimony  is  confronted  by  facts  similar  to  those  ad- 
duced in  regard  to  diphtheria.  It  is  only  a  few  months  since 
scarlet  fever  appeared  in  a  town  in  Pennsylvania,  noteil  for  its 
cleanliness,  and  occasioned  a  projiortionato  degree  of  mortality 
unknown  in  Philadelphia.  We  now  come  to  a  singular  ami  very 
important  statement  in  the  paper  on  "Sewor  Gas,"  namely, 
"  that  in  Asiatic  cities,  where  modern  improvements  in  plumb- 
ing arc  unknown,  typhoid  fever,  diphtheria,  and  scarlet  fever 
are  seldom  seen,  while  with  us  they  have  increa.sed,  as  some 
declare,  just  in  proportion  to  the  extension  of  these  improve- 
ments." 

After  this  comes  tho  admission  of  Dr.  O.  C.  De  Wolf,  Com- 
inissionor  of  Health  for  Chicago,  "that  water-traps,  as  at  pres- 
«mt  oonsu-ucted,  do  not  prevent  the  passage  of  discoso-gorins 


into  our  houses."  Dr.  Andrews  is  quoted  by  Professor  Hamil- 
ton essentially  as  follows:  "Canton  is  a  city  of  bad  smells;  it 
has  no  water-closets  or  connection  with  sewers,  and  its  untani- 
tary  condition  is  onquestionablo;  yet  there  is  rarely  any  typhoid 
fever  or  diphtheria."  And  he  expresses  his  belief  "that  water- 
closets  tend  to  propagate  these  diseases  instead  of  preventing 
them."  Professor  Hamilton  declares  "that  the  several  classes 
of  professional  experts  seem  to  have  lost  confidence  in  each 
other,  and  are  heard  constantly  charging  one  another  with  in- 
capacity." The  chemists  apparently  are  not  agreed,  the  plumb- 
ers are  charged  with  incompetency,  and  they,  in  turn,  regard 
the  physicians  as  their  "  most  wrong-headed  customers,"  pos- 
sessing only  a  "dangerous  smattering"  of  knowledge  upon  this 
subject.  An  architect  has  com[)lained  "that  men  of  his  calling 
have  been  blackguarded,  lectured,  and  bliimed  by  eminent  doc- 
tors for  their  supposed  ignoranee  of  matters  of  this  sort";  and 
a  sanitary  engineer  has  said,  publicly,  "that  there  was  probably 
only  one  architect  in  the  city  competent  to  execute  the  specifi- 
cations for  tho  plumbing  of  large  houses,"  while  a  distinguished 
member  of  the  National  Uoard  of  Health  said,  publicly,  "  that 
he  could  count  upon  his  five  fingers  all  the  sanitary  engineers 
in  this  country  in  whom  he  could  place  any  degree  of  confi- 
dence." If  only  the  half  of  what  has  just  been  said  be  true, 
how  embarrassing  must  be  the  condition  of  the  public,  and  how 
greatly  will  be  augmented  the  alarm,  already  so  unnecessarily  ex- 
cited I  and,  in  view  of  what  has  now  been  state<l,  may  it  not  be 
thought  that  the  motives  thereto  have  not  always  been  of  a 
benevolent  and  purely  unselfish  character? 

It  is  now  timo  to  confront  the  popular  opinion  that  typhoid 
fever,  diphtheria,  and  scarlet  fever  arc  caused  by  sewer  gas,  and 
that  to  a  degree  unequaled  by  all  other  alleged  causes  combined. 
In  attempting  to  do  this,  such  cases  as  the  following  will  bo 
completely  ignored :  Mr.  .\.,  on  returning  from  his  summer 
tour,  perceived,  distinctly,  the  smell  of  sewer  gas  in  his  bouse, 
and  foil  sick  on  tho  third  day  with  typhoid  fever.  What  can  be 
said  against  sewer  gas  in  this  case?  it  may  be  asked.  In  answer, 
it  may  be  said  that  while,  by  a  bare  possibility,  the  gas  was  tho 
cause  of  the  disease,  the  i)robabilities  are  all  tho  other  way. 
In  the  first  place,  the  period  of  incubation  is  from  eight  to 
twelve  days;  in  the  second  place,  the  writer's  experisnce  has 
convinced  him  that  in  not  more  than  one  house  out  of  five  has 
any  smell  or  sign  of  sewer  gas  been  detected,  either  before  or 
during  an  attack  of  typhoid  fever.  And  again,  if  the  opinion 
lately  advanced  by  a  few  of  the  most  eminent  authorities — that, 
as  at  present  constructed  and  placed  within  the  dwelling,  the 
apparatus  is  incapable  of  excluding  the  gas — is  correct,  then,  in 
such  a  city  as  Pbiladel|iliia  or  New  York,  many  thousands  more 
must  be  added  to  the  tens  of  thousands  of  houses  said  long  ago 
by  tho  alarmists  to  be  infected  with  sewer  gas.  In  this  connec- 
tion it  may  further  be  stated  that,  if  the  dwellings  of  this  city 
and  those  of  New  York  are  infected  to  the  extent  asserted,  then 
the  conclusion  is  inevitable  that  the  mortality  would  be  ab.«o- 
lutely  frightful,  and  yet  in  some  weeks,  in  our  city  anil  in  New- 
York,  with,  taken  together,  about  three  millions  of  people,  the 
deaths  have  been  down  to  two,  three,  or  four,  while  diphtheria, 
caused,  as  sanitarians  and  inexperienced  physicians  say,  by  tho 
same  sewer  gas,  has  at  this  identical  time  occAsioned,  weekly,  the 
death  of  about  thirty  or  forty  persons.  In  the  third  pl.tce,  it  is 
well  known  that  many  individuals,  on  returning  from  the  coun- 
try to  their  homes  in  the  city,  in  a  very  few  days,  bolore  the 
period  of  incubation  has  oxpirotl,  have  bad  attacks  of  typhoid 
fever,  and  such  cases  may  fairly  be  regnnletl  as  having  bad  their 
origin  in  tho  country. 

Another  iustAnce  of  typhoid  fever  is  this:  A  complaint  was 
made  to  the  Board  of  Health  that  a  stagnant  pond  upon  the  oat- 
skirts  of  the  city  had  already  caused  two  , persons  to  fall  sick 
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with  fever.  Tlie  pond  was,  by  order,  filled  ap,  the  patients  re- 
covered, and  no  others  were  attaol^ed !  Could  anything,  many 
woidd  ask,  be  clearer  than  the  exciting  cause  of  these  attacks? 
That  a  vast  majority  would  regard  the  cause  assigned  as  the 
true  one  need  not  be  doubted ;  but  it  is  not  to  be  forgotten  that 
a  large  majority  of  people  are  by  nature  credulous,  and,  as  a 
rule,  the  credulous  are  not  logical,  and  the  faith  of  such  per- 
sons, as  Goethe  and  Richter  have  said,  is  a  matter  of  feeling, 
affection,  aversion,  rather  than  of  reason,  as  the  following  ex- 
ample, in  relation  to  that  just  quoted,  may  serve  to  illustrate. 
Into  the  family  of  a  wealthy  farmer,  a  few  miles  distant  from  the 
ill-conditioned  pond  tdluded  to,  typhoid  fever  entered  at  about 
the  same  time  as  in  the  former  case;  several  of  the  members 
were  attacked,  and,  as  in  the  former  instance,  all  recovered. 
There  was  no  stagnant  pond  here  to  complain  of ;  on  the  con- 
trary, the  farm  lay  in  a  beautiful  elevated  section  of  the  coun- 
try, was  in  all  respects  a  model  farm,  the  agriculture,  domestic 
and  general  economy  exceptionally  good ;  yet  all  this,  as  the 
writer  had  often  seen  in  his  rural  practice,  occurred  without  the 
agency  of  sewer  gas  or  (apparently)  any  other  one  of  the  agents 
so  commonly  held  responsible  for  these  attacks. 

The  writer  is  well  aware  that  the  points  maintained  in  oppo- 
sition to  the  current  views  as  to  the  origin  of  typhoid  fever  are 
not  accepted  by  a  very  large  proportion  of  medical  men  and 
sanitarians ;  but  it  should  be  remembered  that,  by  the  reports 
of  the  Board  of  Health  of  Philadelphia,  there  have  been  on  an 
average  weekly,  for  the  last  ten  or  twelve  years,  but  seven  to 
eight  deaths ;  hence,  it  is  evident  that,  with  all  the  alarm  in  re- 
gard to  typhoid  fever,  there  has  not  been  opportunity  for  one 
half  of  the  regidar  physicians  of  this  city  to  become  fully  ac- 
quainted with  the  disease,  in  its  various  forms  and  aspects.  In 
every  instance,  however,  when  the  writer  has  inquired  of  any 
one  who  had  practiced  extensively,  both  in  town  and  country, 
the'  answer'  has  been  nearly  always  that  the  disease,  when  it 
appears  in  tlie  country,  is  infinitely  more  prevalent  and  fatal 
than  in  the  city,  and  that,  as  a  rule,  it  was  impossible  to  dis- 
cover whence  it  originated.  But  on  this  point  let  ns  turn  to 
an  eminent  authority — Trousseau,  that  great  medical  light  of 
the  nineteenth  century.  After  speaking  of  the  great  difficulty 
of  discovedng  the  intimate  causation  of  disease  in  general,  and 
of  the  great  advantages  of  the  practitioner  in  rural  districts  in 
regard  to  this  point,  he  declares  ''that  the  ordinary  causes 
given  in  explanation  of  the  origin  of  typhoid  fever  are  trivial 
(fianal),  and  deserve  no  serious  consideration." 

Trousseau  did  not  rashly,  as  often  happens,  declare  his  opin- 
ions on  this  point.  His  opportunities  for  the  study  of  typhoid 
fever  in  Paris  were  abundant,  yet  he  was  not  satisfied  with 
these,  knowing,  as  he  did,  that  the  rural  practitioner,  having 
personal  intercourse  with  nearly  every  family  within  a  limited 
range,  and  consequently  having  superior  advantages  for  observ- 
ing the  first  outbreak  and  the  progress  of  disease,  would  be  most 
capable  of  arriving  at  a  knowledge  of  its  origin,  whether  from 
local  or  general  agencies,  or  from  contagion.  To  this  source 
of  inform.ation  he  often  recurred,  either  by  letter  or  personal 
interviews;  and,  endued  as  he  was  with  an  eloquence  brilliant 
and  comprehensive,  a  marvelous  power  of  observation,  and 
logical  acumen,  it  is  not  strange  th.it  in  life  he  was,  and  yet  re- 
main?, in  the  first  rank  of  philosophic  medical  authorities. 

In  illustration  of  the  above'  statement,  ray  own  experience 
may  here  be  alluded  to.  Leaving  Philadelphia  in  the  autumn 
of  1834,  a  location  was  chosen  at  the  distance  of  thirty  miles 
from  the  city,  between  Wilmington  and  Kennet  Square,  seven 
miles  dist.ant  from  either,  and  ahout  eleven  from  West  Chester. 
The  surrounding  country  was  hilly,  abounding  in  springs  of  fine 
water.  Bilious  remittent  and  intermittent  fevers  prevailed  at 
this  time,  and  for  a  few  years  after,  in  Philadelphia,'_to  an  ex- 


tent that  has  not  since  occurred.  The  remittent  form  only  held 
possession  of  this  rural  section,  and  before  the  frost  of  Novem- 
ber put  an  end  to  the  disease,  as  it  always  did,  the  statement  of 
Dr.  Joseph  Parrish  in  regard  to  its  prevalence  and  fatality  in 
the  country  was  fidly  confirmed  in  my  own  experience.  After 
five  or  sis  years,  hilious  remittent  was  supplanted  by  typhoid 
fever,  and  it  would  be  inexcusable  did  the  writer  neglect  to  cite 
two  or  three  instances  of  this  malady,  of  marked  importance 
in  relation  to  its  origin  and  development.  A  wealthy  farmer 
had  sent  a  son  on  business  into  Maryland,  forty  miles  from  his 
residence.  After  an  absence  of  several  weeks  he  was  brought 
home  aifected  with  typhoid  fever,  and,  in  succession,  the  father, 
two  other  sons,  two  daughters,  and  a  colored  servant  were  at- 
tacked, all  severely  except  tlie  servant,  the  mother  alone  escap- 
ing the  disease.  An  attendance  lasting  four  months  was  re- 
quired, and,  although  three  of  the  patients  were  in  great  danger, 
all  recovered.  In  another  family  of  seven  persons,  four  were 
prostrated,  one,  a  young  man  of  eighteen  years,  dying  from 
perforation.  In  this  instance,  again,  the  disease  did  not  origi- 
nate on  the  premises.  The  mother,  the  first  attacked,  had  been 
absent  from  home  assisting  to  nurse  a  relative,  at  a  distance  ot 
several  miles  from  her  own  residence,  to  which  she  was  brought 
unwell,  and  thus  communicated  the  disease  to  the  others.  Many 
physicians,  perhaps  all  professed  sanitarians,  are  in  the  habit 
of  expatiating  upon  the  great  and  unnecessary  prevalence  of 
what  they  call  filth  diseases — typhoid  fever,  scarlet  fever,  and 
diphtheria — in  large  cities,  and  seem  indisposed  to  turn  their 
attention  to  the  country  until  reminded,  from  time  to  time,  of 
the  ravages  of  these  same  diseases  in  rural  sections,  greatly  ex- 
ceeding, in  proportionate  number  of  cases,  violence,  and  fatality, 
what  is  to  be  found  in  cities.  Yet  the  sanitarian,  or  the  inox- 
oerienced  practitioner,  fertile  in  expedients,  soon  discovers  the 
sources  of  their  origin  in  decomposed  vegetable  matter  in  cellars 
and  elsewhere,  or  in  water  and  milk  contaminated  by  the  re- 
quisite family  out-house,  while  the  attending  physician,  though 
upon  the  spot,  can  not,  unless  in  exceptional  cases,  find  any 
rational  ground  for  these  necessitated  conjectures.  But,  in  this 
connection,  let  us  revert  to  the  condition  of  agriculture  and  hus- 
bandry in  regard  to  household,  dairy,  and  stable  economy  halt 
a  century  ago.  At  this  period  agricultural  journals,  or  other 
works  pertaining  to  those  subjects,  were  scarcely  known,  while, 
for  very  many  years  past,  they  have  been  disseminated  over 
the  land,  throwing  a  flood  of  light  upon  all  that  concerns  agri- 
culture and  husbandry,  the  good  effects  of  which  are  now  visible 
on  every  side.  It  might  here  rationally  be  asked.  What  was  the 
state  of  the  country  at  the  early  period  named,  and  was  there 
not  much  more  typhoid  fever  than  has  since  occurred  ?  On  the 
contrary,  typhoid  fever,  and  also  diphtheria,  were  almost  un- 
known at  that  time,  while  bilious  remittent,  not  generally  re- 
garded as  a  filth  disease,  prevailed,  and  so  continued  until  about 
live  years  before  the  return  of  the  writer  to  Philadelphia  in 
1845.  As  before  intimated,  a  sharp  frost  or  two  would  arrest 
the  progress  of  bilious  fever;  not  so  in  regard  to  typhoid;  on 
the  contrary,  one  of  the  worst  invasions  of  the  disease  con- 
tinued throughout  the  winter  and  early  spring,  and  this  peculiar 
and  important  feature  finds  its  counterpart,  not  seldom,  in  this 
and  other  cities,  where,  independent  of  the  agencies  of  warmth 
and  moisture  in  promoting  the  decomposition  of  animal  and 
vegetable  matters,  and  evolution  of  gas,  the  disease  has  prevailed 
in  an  aggravated  form. 

In  the  writer's  experience  it  did  not  often  happen  that  either 
typhoid  or  remittent  fever  prevailed  extensively  in  two  consecu- 
tive years.  In  this  respect  it  resembled  dysentery,  raging  with 
a  fatality  this  year  unseen  in  the'city,  while  during  the  follow- 
ing season  very  few  cases  would  appear — the  local  conditions  in 
either  case] presenting  no  perceptible  change. 
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AMERICAN   NEUROLOGICAL  ASSOCIATION.* 

( Cotuludal  from  page  CDS.) 

Second  Day — Tliurtday,  June  Slut. 

The  meeting  was  ciilled  to  order  by  tlie  president,  Dr.  Robert 
T.  Edes,  of  Boston. 

Ei.EciTioN  OF  A  New  Me.mbeu. — Dr.  Ralph  L.  Parsons,  of 
Sing  Sing,  N.  Y.,  was  elected  n  member  of  the  association. 

The  ExcitETioN  of  Piiosimiates  on  Phosphoric  Acid  as 
ooNNEOTEi)  WITH  Mkntal  Laiioh. — Tiio  President  read  a  paper 
on  tliis  Bulijccl  in  vvliieli  lie  referred  to  the  generally  accepted 
Btuleinent  that  nieiital  labor  increased  the  amount  of  |iho>i)lijite8 
in  tbo  urine.  It  was  difficult  to  determine  exactly  what  bard 
mental  labor  consisted  in,  each  individual  viewing  the  question 
from  a  personal  standpoint.  It  might  be  considered  that,  when 
one  felt  himself  to  bo  putting  forth  special  mental  effort,  al- 
tliongh  to  another  person  the  task  might  be  quite  easy,  he  was 
doing  so  in  fact. 

The  President's  conclusions  in  regard  to  the  effect  of  mental 
exertion  on  the  excretion  of  phosphorus  had  been  drawn  from 
I'xpcririieiils  upon  liimsclf,  which  consisted  in  mcasHremenls  of 
the  (juantity  of  idiospliates  in  the  urine  shortly  after,  and  in 
some  instances  several  hours  after,  lecturing  and  being  engaged 
in  other  mental  labor,  and  also  after  a  period  of  leisure.  To 
avoid  liability  to  error,  in  a  few  ca.ses  the  urine  secreted  during 
tbo  same  night  was  also  examined.  In  nearly  every  instance 
the  ainount  of  pliosi)liorus  was  less  in  the  urine  passed  alter  a 
period  of  mental  labor  than  in  that  passed  after  a  period  of 
mental  rejjose.  This  was  duo,  perhaps,  to  the  fact  that  tlie 
(luantity  of  nrino  secreted  was  also  found  to  be  less.  Ilis  ex- 
periments had  not  determined  that  the  amount  of  ])ho*pb(irus 
metamorphosis  within  the  brain  was  not  increa.sed  during  men- 
tal labor,  but  they  bad  shown  that  the  increase,  if  any,  was  not 
sufliciont  to  be  apparent  when  measured  with  the  entire  quan- 
tity arising  from  changes  taking  place  in  all  the  tissues  of  the 
liody ;  no  more  so,  indeed,  than  would  a  slight  rain  at  the  head 
of  the  Mi-ssissippi  become  ajqiarcnt  at  its  mouth  by  tbo  rise  in 
its  waters. 

Dr.  Mii.ES,  of  Baltimore,  asked  whether  it  was  known  that 
phosphorus  existed  in  the  nerve  cells  themselves,  tbo  part  of  the 
nervous  structure  which  was  active  during  mental  labor,  wheth- 
er it  was  not  in  fact  confined  to  the  siibstani'O  of  Schwann,  or 
the  inactive  part.  The  opinion  of  those  present  seemed  gener- 
ally to  be  that  the  oft  (pioted  statoincnt  that  mental  labor  in- 
<rcased  the  amount  of  pbo-pborus  in  the  urine  was  fanciful,  and 
not  supported  by  cxperirueutal  observation. 

The  paper  was  also  discussed  by  Dr.  Putnam,  of  Boston; 
Dr.  Morton,  of  New  York ;  and  Dr.  Jeweu^  of  Chicago. 

Dr.  S.  G.  Webbf.r,  of  Boston,  reported  some  Cases  of  Loco- 
motor Ataxia  with  Unusual  Symptoms  and  Marked  Remis- 
sions IN  THEiK  CornsK. — Tho  first  case  was  one  in  which  there 
was  severe  gastric  disturbance,  consisting  in  flatulenco  attended 
by  exireme  |)iiiu.  Tho  second  was  interesting  from  restriction 
of  the  resjjiration.     The  third  was  characterized  by  diabetes. 

*  In  (lur  report  of  tlio  first  day's  proceedings,  in  tho  Inst  nunil>cr  of 
tlie  jiininiil,  tho  following  ooncetions  should  be  iiindc  :  The  case  nien- 
tioiuvl  In  Dr.  Wcticr  (p.  6!>2,  first  column,  third  lino  fioni  the  liottoni) 
wns  one  of  U-pto-wcniiiffith,  not  "  polio-mjclilis."  In  Dr.  Spilzkii's  re- 
murks  (p.  C!'2,  second  column),  instead  of  "  wiiilo  nothing  could  be 
more  remote  tlinn  tho  hr.iibar  enlnrgement  of  the  cord  from  the  tondon- 
icflcx  nrcn  nnil  the  speech  centers,  unless  it  were  the  fiwnuni  terniinale 
from  the  olfactory  bulb,"  road :  Il7n7f  uot/ihii/  eoultl  he  more  remvU  than 
the  lumlhir  enlargement  of  the  eoril  and  the  temlon-refei  area  from  the 
sfieech  eenlers,  iinleM  it  leere  Ihe  Jilum  trrminale  from  the  olfaetorii  l<ull>. 
— KSPORTER. 


The  fourth  was  marked  by  deafness  without  any  aaral  lesioB 
being  found.  In  the  remaining  cases  ibe  patellar  reflex  either 
was  not  lost  or  bad  returned.  Id  the  last  three  cases  of  the 
eight  reported,  the  patients  scented  to  have  been  cured  of  the 
locomotor  ataxia.  The  prognosis  was  more  favorable  in  the 
cases  in  which  the  symptoms  developed  rapidly. 

The  paper  was  discussed  by  Dr.  Mobton  and  Dr.  W.  A. 
IIam.monu,  of  Now  York. 

Dr.  R.  W.  Amidox,  of  New  York,  presented  a  Cask  op  Te- 
tanoid Paraplegia  occrBRiNo  in  a  Child,  the  tetanoid  mani- 
festations being  preceded  by  a  train  of  symptoms  indicating 
subacute  hydrocephalus,  lie  asked  whether  the  central  trouble 
might  not  account  for  the  tetanoid  symptoms  by  causing  de- 
scending changes  in  the  spinal  cord. 

Dr.  Amidon  also  presented  two  Ano.maloks  Cases  op  Park- 
inson's Disease,  the  peculiarity  consisting  in  the  entire  absence 
of  tremor;  all  the  other  symptoms  of  paralysis  agitans  were 
present. 

Tho  paper  was  discussed  by  Dr.  MoirroN  and  Dr.  Dana,  of 
Xew  York  ;  and  Dr.  Putnam,  of  Boston. 

Dr.  V.  P.  GiBNEY,  of  New  York,  presented  a  patient  in  illus- 
tration of  Progressive  Muscular  Atrophy  with  marked  fibril- 
lary twifchings,  and  also  a  patient  with  fibrillary  twitchings  fol- 
lowing a  grinshot  wound. 

An  Apparatus  for  Treatino  Scrivener's  Palbt  was  the 
title  of  a  paper  read  by  Dr.  W.  J.  Morton,  of  New  York.  While 
wiitor's  cramp  was  not  a  fatal  disease,  there  were  few  diseaset 
of  the  nervous  system  less  curable  and  more  di.^ustrous  to  the 
patient's  occupation.  Bettor  results  had  been  obtained,  in  his 
experience,  by  stretching  the  muscles  than  by  the  use  of  any 
form  of  electricity.  Woltf's  iiK-thod  of  treatment  by  active  and 
passive  exercise  of  tho  affected  inuselos  had  not  proved  so  suc- 
cessful at  tbo  hands  of  others,  lie  thought  the  benefit  derived 
by  WollT's  method  was  due  to  stretching  of  the  muscles,  but 
was  of  the  opinion  that  it  was  no  more  permanent  than  when 
tho  same  method  was  adopted  in  contractures  duo  to  central 
lesions.  Reference  was  made  to  tho  treatment  devised  by  Nuss- 
baum.  This  method  was  more  simply  carried  out  in  the  follow- 
ing manner:  A  thimble  was  worn  on  tho  index  finger,  consist- 
ing of  very  light  elastic  metal,  split  from  end  to  cml.  clasping 
the  finger  entirely  ;  a  lii:ht  elastic  rubber  band  was  slipped  over 
tbo  thumb  and  finger,  offering  a  slight  resistance  to  extension 
and  abduction  ;  to  the  end  of  tbo  thimble  the  pen  was  attached. 
The  patient  thus  wrote  by  movements  at  tho  shoulder,  those  of 
fiexion  and  abduction  being  restrained  at  the  fingers. 

The  jiaper  was  discussed  by  Dr.  ruTNA.M,  Dr.  Webber,  Dr. 
Walton,  and  Dr.  Dana. 

The  Insane  of  Spain  and  tiikir  .Xsvums,  u  conununira- 
lion  tVom  Dr.  E.  C.  Seouin,  was  read  by  title. 

Friday — Third  Ihiij. 

\  Case  ok  Locomotor  Ataxia. — Tho  case  was  narrated  by 
Dr.  (i.  M.  Hammond,  of  New  York.  The  patient  was  a  young 
man,  who,  abont  ten  years  ago,  came  under  the  care  of  Dr. 
.Vnder.son,  with  a  lesion  of  the  glans  penis.  It  was  not  known 
whether  the  lesion  wa-;  a  chancroid  or  aVhancre.  Secondary 
symptoms  did  not  manifest  themselves.  The  patient  had  two 
children  perfectly  healthy,  lie  had  been  a  drinker  for  several 
years,  and  in  tho  winter  of  I8'*2  got  on  a  spree,  after  which  he 
had  an  attack  of  delirium  tremens.  Following  the  attack  of 
delirium  tremens  the  symptoms  of  ataxia  were  fully  developed; 
but  the  patient  said  that,  for  about  .six  months  before,  ho  had 
felt  sharp  pains  down  the  legs,  and  a  little  difiiculty  in  walking. 
There  were  now  all  the  regular  symptoms  of  locomotor  ataxia: 
inability  to  stand  without  support,  »  ith  the  eyes  closed  or  open  ; 
ataxic  walk  ;  ouicstbesia ;  absence  of  tendon  retlex.     The  arms 
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were  similarly  affected.  There  was  no  paralysis  of  the  bladder, 
but  there  were  partial  loss  of  sigLt  and  defective  memory.  Dr. 
Anderson  administered  iodide  of  potassium  and  corrosive  subli- 
mate. The  patient  was  sent  to  Dr.  Hammond,  who  applied  the 
actual  cautery  to  the  spine,  and  faradaic  and  galvanic  electricity. 
From  this  time  the  patient  began  to  improve,  and  at  the  pres- 
ent time  was  apparently  in  normal  health  ;  he  walked  perfectly, 
could  jump  on  to  a  car  while  in  motion,  and  could  stand  with 
the  eyes  closed  ;  tickling  of  the  feet  was  felt  distinctly,  and  ten- 
don retiex  had  partially  returned.  This  was  the  only  case  in 
which  Dr.  Hammond  had  known  the  tendon  reflex  to  return 
even  partially. 

Dr.  W.  A.  Hammond  said  that  this  might  be  the  only  case 
on  record  in  which  tendon  reflex  had  returned,  but  during  the 
past  ten  months  he  had  treated  a  similar  case  in  which  the  ten- 
don reflex  had  markedly  recurued,  especially  in  one  knee,  and 
most  of  the  ataxic  symptoms  had  disappeared. 

Dr.  Putnam  said  that  one  or  more  cases  had  been  reported 
by  Baerker  in  which  tendon  reflex  had  returned.  Schuster 
had  reported  a  case,  also  seen  by  Erb,  in  which  the  patient  re- 
covered from  the  ataxic  symptoms,  and  in  which,  after  death, 
characteristic  lesions  of  locomotor  ataxia  were  found. 

The  paper  was  further  discussed  by  Dr.  Miles. 

Ndteitive  Alteration  of  the  Hand  feom  the  Phessoke  of 
A  Dislocated  Hiimekus  in  the  Axilla. — Dr.  F.  T.  Miles,  of 
Baltimore,  read  a  paper  in  which  he  gave  the  history  of  the 
case  of  a  man  fifty  years  of  age  who,  two  years  before,  fell  and 
injured  his  shoulder,  and  afterward  suflered  extreme  pain  down 
the  corresponding  arm  to  the  fingers,  which  he  was  unable  to 
move.  He  was  confined  to  the  house  during  five  months.  The 
severest  pain  was  located  in  the  shoulder.  The  surgeon  then 
found  an  unreduced  luxation  of  the  humerus  into  the  axilla. 
There  was  great  deformity  of  the  ring  and  little  fingers,  and  the 
skin  was  pale  and  presented  a  glazed  appearance.  The  fingers 
could  be  moved  but  slightly,  and  movement  at  the  wrist  joint 
was  limited.  Touching  a  finger  caused  the  arm  to  jerk  away 
in  a  peculiar  manner,  but  not  from  pain.  The  author  believed 
that  physicians  were  incHned  to  stick  too  close  to  custom  in 
always  looking  for  a  particular  set  of  symptoms,  such  as  pain, 
thickened  nerve,  etc.,  in  any  supposed  case  of  neuritis;  that 
the  foregoing  case,  and  others  which  he  narrated,  illustrated 
the  fact  that  there  might  be  other  changes  present,  due  to  an 
affection  of  the  sensory,  motor,  and  trophic  nerves,  than  the 
subjective  symptoms  referred  to  ;  and  that  the  symptoms  varied 
greatly  in  difllerent  cases. 

The  Bkain  of  the  Cat  lacking  the  Callosum. — Dr.  Buet 
G.  Wilder,  of  Ithaca,  N.  Y.,  presented  photographs,  together 
with  a  specimen,  which  had  been  removed  from  a  cat  that  had 
shown  no  peculiarity,  so  far  as  was  known  in  1879.  He  would 
some  time  in  the  future  dissect  the  specimen  for  more  minute 
study.  In  reply  to  a  question  by  Dr.  Morton,  he  said  that  what 
effect  absence,  or  partial  absence,  of  the  callosum  in  man  would 
have  upon  his  character  had  not  been  determined  exactly  by 
observation.  In  one  case  it  was  only  noted^that  the  man,  a  sol- 
dier, had  been  quarrelsome  and  dirty. 

The  paper  was  discussed  by  Dr.  W.  A.  Hammond,  Dr.  Put- 
nam, Dr.  Morton,  and  Dr.  Miles. 

On  the  alleged  Homology  of  the  Caenivoeal  Fissuea 
Ceuciata  with  toe  Peimatial  Fissuea  Centealis. — This  was 
the  title  of  another  paper  read  by  Dr.  Wilder.  The  author 
quoted  various  writers,  showing  that  the  terms  correspondence, 
analogy,  and  homology  in  relation  to  the  cerebral  fissures  and 
convolutions  were  not  properly  distinguished  from  each  other; 
and  that  a  difference  of  opinion  existed  as  to  what  fissures  and 
convolutions  of  the  brain  in  the  cat,  in  the  monkey,  and  in  man 
should  be  considered  homologous.    Parts  which  might  be  con- 


sidered apparently  homologous  from  an  anatomical  point  of 
view  might  not  be  so  physiologically.  It  was  important,  first,  to 
determine  homologous  parts  in  man  and  the  monkey ;  and,  sec- 
ond, in  the  cat  and  the  seal,  and  after  this  we  might  hope  to  de- 
termine homologous  parts  in  the  more  distantly  related  species, 
man  and  the  cat. 

Dr.  Biedsall  thought  it  would  be  difficult  to  say  that  parts 
apparently  homologous  anatomically  were  so  physiologically. 

Dr.  W.  A.  Hammond  said  that  the  same  cerebral  lesion  in 
two  men  would  be  followed  by  different  physiological  symp- 
toms ;  injury  to  the  third  frontal  convolution  in  one  individual 
would  cause  loss  of  speech ;  in  another  it  did  not  produce  any 
such  result.  It  would  readily  be  seen,  therefore,  what  difficul- 
ties would  attend  attempts  to  determine  homologous  cerebral 
parts  in  man  and  the  carnivora. 

The  paper  was  further  discussed  by  Dr.  Mills  and  the 
author. 

On  the  Teeatmbnt  of  Migraine  was  the  title  of  a  paper 
read  by  Dr.  W.  J.  Moeton,  of  New  York.  The  object  of  the 
l)aper  was  to  call  attention  to  a  more  systematic  treatment  of 
the  affection  than  was  generally  adopted.  Two  types  of  mi- 
graine were  described,  the  one  spastic  and  the  other  paralytic, 
depending,  respectively,  upon  contraction  or  dilatation  of  the 
blood-vessels,  through  the  influence  of  the  vaso-motor  nerves. 
In  the  treatment  of  the  spastic  form,  the  bromides  were  spe- 
cially effective,  the  bromide  of  sodium  in  general  being  pre- 
ferred, because  so  much  better  borne  than  the  potassium  salt,  as 
determined  by  the  experiments  of  Ringer.  Sixty  grains  admin- 
istered at  the  beginning  of  an  attack,  and,  if  necessary,  repeated 
in  an  hour,  would  usually  abort  the  attack.  Nitrite  of  amyl 
and  nitro-glycerin  were  often  very  beneficial,  the  latter  being 
preferable  because  more  permanent  in  its  action.  It  should  be 
given  after  meals,  in  order  to  avoid  uncertain  effects  due  to  pos- 
sible decomposition  in  an  alkaline  stomach.  In  the  paralytic 
type  strychnine  was  recommended,  but  ergot  was  the  most  use- 
ful in  aborting  the  attack,  and  causing  contraction  of  the  ves- 
sels. The  medicine  should  be  continued  afterward.  It  might 
be  given  by  the  mouth  or  hypodermically.  Cauterization  and 
methodical  applications  of  electricity  were  also  beneficial. 

Dr.  W.  A.  Hammond  had  fouud  strychnine  even  more  valu- 
able than  ergot.  He  accepted  Dr.  Morton's  division  into  the 
spastic  and  paralytic  types.  He  asked  Dr.  Morton  how  he 
would  treat  a  case  in  which  there  was  the  spastic  variety  upon 
one  side  and  the  paralytic  upon  the  other,  of  which  he  had  seen 
two  examples,  which  he  had  been  unable  to  treat  successfully. 

Dr.  J.  L.  CoENiNG,  of  New  York,  referred  to  treatment  by 
compression  of  the  carotids. 

Dr.  WiLDEE  had  found  compression  of  the  carotids  a  success- 
ful method  of  checking  tbe  pain  of  migraine  in  his  own  case. 
He  mentioned  the  fact  that  he  once  had  toothache  in  which 
severe  pain  occurred  only  with  every  other  pulsation. 

Dr.  Hammond  thought  this  probably  explained  by  the  fact 
that  the  alternate  pulsations  were  the  stronger. 

Dr.  C.  L.  Dana,  of  New  York,  did  not  believe  that  it  was 
always  possible  to  divide  migraine  into  the  two  classes  of  cases 
mentioned,  or  that  the  exact  nature  of  the  case  could  always  be 
determined.  He  had  given  decided  benefit  by  frequently  re- 
peated small  doses  of  cannabis  indica. 

The  President  agreed  with  the  first  statement  made  by  Dr. 
Dana,  and  said  that  he  was  unable  to  determine  which  form,  the 
spastic  or  the  paralytic,  be  had  suffered  from  for  a  nuuiber  of 
years.  The  attacks  were  aborted  by  a  two-dracbm  do^e  of 
bromide  of  potassium  taken  on  going  to  bed.  Caffeine  was 
beneficial  in  certain  forms  of  headache. 

The  paper  was  also  discussed  by  Dr.  Putnam  and  Dr.  Mills. 

Dr.  W.  K.  Biedsall,  of  New  Y'ork,  made  some  remarks  upon 
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the  Relation  of  Syphflis  to  Locomotoe  Ataxia,  quoting  the 
tables  of  several  nuthors,  in  w?iieb,  ont  of  a  total  of  525  cases  of 
locomotor  ataxia,  there  was  a  hi>tory  of  syphilis  in  225  cases,  or 
43  per  cent.  His  own  statistics,  taken  from  the  recor<l^  at  Dr. 
Seguin's  clinio  at  the  College  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons,  and 
his  own  clinic  and  that  of  Dr.  Scguin  at  the  Manhattan  Eye  and 
Ear  Hospital,  showed  a  positive  history  of  syphilis  in  hut  four 
cases  out  of  forty-two.  lie  therefore  could  not  believe  with  Erh 
that  locomotor  ataxia  always  followed  syphilitic  disease.  Dr. 
Hird.sall  also  presented  an  clectriciil  instrument. 

Dr.  Mills  said  that  his  experience  had  certainly  been  very 
strongly  opposed  to  that  of  Erb,  which  went  to  show  an  invari- 
able relation  of  locomotor  ataxia  to  syphilis. 

Galvanization  oi'  the  Bkain  and  its  Value  in  the  Treat- 
ment OF  Chorea. — Dr.  0.  L.  Dana,  of  New  York,  read  a  paper 
with  this  title.  The  effects  of  galvanization  of  the  brain  were 
classed  as  subjective  and  objective.  The  author  then  described 
the  subjective  and  the  objective  .sym[)tcin]H  produced  by  galvani- 
zation of  the  brain  of  man  and  of  animals,  in  health  and  in  disease. 
It  was  concluded  that  anodal  cloctricily  applied  to  the  brain 
had  a  sedative  action,  retarded  the  circulation,  and  produced  a 
beneficial  result  in  chorea.  Eight  patients,  and  others  of 
wIkso  cases  ho  had  not  kept  notes,  had  been  cured  by  the  use 
of  the  anodal  polo,  alone  or  in  conjunction  with  the  nse  of 
ar.senic.  At  fir-t  the  improvement  in  tho  symptoms  soetned  to 
pass  away,  as  felt  by  the  patient,  after  twenty-four  hours.  When 
continued,  a  cure  was  effected  on  an  average  within  twenty-five 
days,  whereas  with  arsenic  alone  the  average  duration  in  thirty 
cases  had  been  six  weeks.  He  believed  that  the  direct  effects 
of  tho  current  were  obtained.  His  conclusions  as  to  the  treat- 
ment of  chorea  in  this  manner  wore  supported  by  Berger  and 
Erb. 

Dr.  CoRNiNd  had  obtained  beneficial  results  in  chorea  by  the 
use  of  galvanism  in  connection  with  arsenic,  and  also  galvanism 
and  cold  in  connection  with  arsenic.  The  latter  treatment — tliat 
of  galvanism  with  cold — was  particularly  satisfactory  in  the 
treatment  of  headache. 

Dr.  Mills  thought  tho  action  of  the  current  was  reflex,  not 
direct,  as  used  by  Dr.  Dana. 

Dr.  Webkr  thought  that,  if  the  beneficial  results  were  not 
obtained  except  when  arsenic  was  given  at  the  same  time  that 
galvanism  was  employed,  they  could  very  properly  be  attribu- 
ted to  tho  action  of  the  arsenic. 

The  paper  was  further  discussed  by  Dr.  Birdsall,  the  Au- 
thor, and  Dr.  Morton,  who  alluded  to  some  uncertainties  at- 
tending the  use  of  anodal  electricity,  as  had  been  recently 
pointed  ont.  He  suggested  tho  possibility  of  taking  advantage 
of  the  amesthetio  state  produced  in  some  patients  by  tho  elec- 
trical current  for  tho  performance  of  surgical  operations. 

On  the  Removal  and  Preservation  or  the  IIi'man 
Bkain.— Dr.  Wilder  read  a  paper  in  which  he  spoke  of  the 
importance  of  iireserviug  tho  brain  without  tho  least  injury  to 
its  parts,  and  in  a  perfect  state.  The  skull  of  tho  new-born, 
and  of  young  cats  and  dogs,  could  be  removed  by  side-cutting 
nippers.  In  older  calvaria>,  before  tho  circular  incision  was 
quite  completed  by  the  saw,  a  longitudinal  division  should  be 
made  a  little  to  one  .siile  of  the  lino  of  tho  longitudinal  fissure, 
and  tho  smaller  section  of  tho  calvaria  be  removed  ;  and,  before 
proceeding  to  remove  the  larger  section,  tho  dura  mater  should 
bo  loosened  in  tho  median  line  by  the  bent  point  of  a  shoe- 
maker's knife.  During  removal  of  tho  brain  from  the  base  of 
the  skull,  it  should  bo  supported  in  strong  brinj.  To  preserve 
tho  brain  perfectly,  alcohol,  in  a  weak  dilution  at  first,  should 
be  passed  through  tho  carotids  constantly  for  several  days,  by 
siphon  pressure.  Tho  ventricles  of  tho  brain  should  be  kept 
distended  by  frequent  ityectious  of  diluted  alcohol.    It  was  un- 


necessary to  preserve  the  entire  brain  except  for  special  pur- 
poses. He  employed  alcohol  alone.  That  this  agent  was  the 
best  for  histological  specimens,  he  could  not  say.  The  method 
was  specially  of  advantage  to  those  making  preparations  for 
museums. 

Dr.  MiLL-s  had  found  it  of  advantage  in  many  instances  to 
leave  the  dura  mater  attached  to  the  calvaria. 

Dr.  E.  C.  Si'iTZKA,  of  Xew  York,  removed  a  posterior  sec- 
tion of  the  calvaria,  also  including  tho  posterior  part  of  three 
or  more  of  the  cervical  vertebric.  The  brain  could  then  be  re- 
moved, dividing  its  attachments  from  behind  forward.  Alco- 
hol was  not  a  fit  agent  in  which  to  preserve  specimens  for  mi- 
croscopical examination. 

Dr.  Miles  described  an  instrument  for  retaining  the  head  in 
any  desired  position  during  the  removal  of  the  calvaria. 

Dr.  Wilder  then  read  u  portion  of  a  paper  on  Some  Points 
IN  the  Anatomy  ok  the  Human  Bkain. 

Tho  remaining  papers — one  by  Dr.  Leonard  Webeb  on  The 
Neurotic  Origin  of  Arthritis  Deformans,  and  one  by  Dr. 
Walton — were  considered  as  having  been  read  by  title,  and  the 
association  adj<iurned,  to  meet  next  year  at  a  placa  end  time  to 
be  determined  upon  by  tho  Council. 


NEW  YORK  MEDICAL  AND  SURGICAL  SOCIETY. 

A  stated  meeting  was  held  Janaary  13,  1883,  Dr.  C.  R.  Ao- 
NEW  Chairman  for  the  evening. 

Endarteritis  Obliterans;  Motor  Paralysis  and  Death 
FROM  A  Small  Cerebral  Lesion. — Dr.  Francis  Delafield  re- 
ported the  following  case:  A  man  about  thirty  years  ofiige  had 
been  in  good  health  until  the  11th  of  November,  1882.  On  the 
afternoon  of  that  day  he  had  a  severe  headache,  which  became 
worse,  and  in  tho  evening  ho  grew  stupid,  almost  comatose. 
The  condition  of  stupor  continued,  and  on  the  next  day  there 
was  complete  motor  paralysis  of  the  left  leg,  arm,  and  side  of 
the  face  ;  'sensation  remained,  .\fter  two  or  three  days  tho  in- 
telligence began  slowly  to  return,  and  the  pntienl's  whole  con- 
dition gradually  improved,  so  that  by  tho  16th  of  November  ho 
was  able  with  assistance  to  walk  a  short  distance.  On  the  ICth, 
however,  he  had  a  relapse,  the  mental  stupor  and  motor  paraly- 
sis began  to  return,  and  by  the  30th  of  the  month  he  was  again 
completely  comatose  and  paralyzed  on  the  left  side.  Death  took 
place  on  the  5th  of  January.  At  tho  autopsy  the  only  lesions 
found  wore  in  the  brain.  A  point  of  softening  of  abont  the  size 
of  tho  finger  nail  lay  in  tho  caudate  nucleus  of  the  corpus  stria- 
tum on  the  right  side,  and  another  smaller  one  just  below  in 
the  internal  capsule.  The  largo  arteries  at  the  base  of  the  brain 
were  tho  seat  of  obliterating  arteritis.  The  arteries  leading  to 
the  seat  of  the  lesions  could  not  be  traced.  Tho  case  wa»  inter- 
esting in  at  least  two  respects:  first,  as  being  another  example 
of  the  cases  which  of  hit"  seemed  to  occur  somewhat  frequuLtly, 
a  class  in  which  cerebral  symptoms  Wi-re  dependent,  not  upon 
embolism,  but  upon  disease  of  the  arteries;  and,  secondly,  with 
regard  to  such  serious  results  foUowiiig  a  small  cerebral  lesion. 
It  was  difficult  to  understand  how  so  small  a  destruction  of 
brain  tissue  could  cause  not  only  motor  paralysis,  but  also  death. 
There  was  no  other  way  to  account  for  death  in  the  present  case 
than  from  the  cerebral  lesion.  Such  cjists  were  so  often  met 
with  that  one  could  almost  sjiy  the  prognosis  as  regarded 
death  was  worse  in  cerebral  lesions  of  small  size  than  in  those 
of  large  size.  It  was  true  that  in  soino  cases  teuiporary  im- 
provement in  the  mental  and  motor  symptoms  took  place,  but 
the  latter  soon  returned  and  led  to  a  fatal  result  in  a  brief  time. 

Rfl'Tl'RK  OF  AX  IXTRA-MISCCLAK  VkIX    OF    THE  Lxo    FROM  A 

Strain. — Dr.  A.  B.  Ball  related  the  following  case :  A  woman 
sustained  an  injury  while  half  dragging  and  half  carr^■ins  her 
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fainting  daughter  to  a  bed.  She  was  not  conscious  of  any  spe- 
cial strain  at  the  time,  but,  on  rising  from  bed  several  hours 
afterward,  she  found  that  she  was  quite  lame  in  the  right  leg, 
and  sulFered  some  pain  ia  the  calf.  This  localized  pain  increased 
in  severity  during  the  day  and  night,  and  the  leg  became  some- 
what swollen.  The  pain  then  extended  upward,  reaching  to 
about  the  origin  of  the  sciatic  nerve.  When  Dr.  Ball  saw  the 
patient  on  the  following  day,  he  found  a  tumor  as  large  as  a 
hen's  egg  about  three  inches  below  the  knee,  at  the  junction  of 
the  inner  with  the  posterior  aspect  of  the  leg.  It  was  soft  and 
very  tender.  On  the  posterior  surface  of  the  leg  there  was  a 
spot  of  eochymosis,  of  a  yellowish  color,  of  about  the  size  of  a 
twenty-tive  cent  piece,  which  by  the  next  day  had  extended 
down  upon  the  foot.  Dr.  Ball  supposed  that  the  tumor  was  due 
to  an  extravasation  of  blood  from  a  ruptured  blood-vessel,  proba- 
bly an  intra-muscular  vein,  and  that  the  pain,  which  had  in- 
creased in  severity,  was  due  to  pressure  of  the  tumor  upon  the 
nerves.  The  tumor  was  now  growing  smaller,  but  the  patient 
was  still  confined  to  bed.  She  had  not  had  gout  or  varicose 
veins. 

Low  Tempebaiure  rs  General  Tubeeoui.osis. — Dr.  H.  F. 
Walker  narrated  the  history  of  a  patient  who  died  recently  at 
Bellevue  Hospital  of  general  tuberculosis,  the  interesting  point 
being  tliat  the  elevation  of  temperature  was  only  very  slight 
througliout  nearly  the  entire  course  of  the  disease.  The  patient 
was  a  man  tliirty-two  years  of  age,  who,  for  about  three  weeks 
previous  to  his  admission,  had  suffered  somewhat  from  a  cough 
and  from  looseness  of  the  bowels,  which  succeeded  constipation. 
At  the  time  of  his  admission,  November  16,  1882,  an  examination 
of  the  chest  revealed  very  slight  dullness  at  the  apices  of  the 
lungs  and  slight  broncho-vesicular  respiration  ;  posteriorly  there 
were  signs  of  bronchial  catarrh,  and  under  the  right  clavicle 
there  was  a  point  of  consolidation  of  about  the  size  of  an  Eng- 
hsh  walnut.  The  patient  grew  steadily  weaker,  the  cough  did 
not  increase,  but  delirium  developed  which  made  it  necessary  to 
employ  restraint.  He  died,  in  a  state  of  coma,  on  the  26th  of  tlie 
month.  Previous  to  the  21st  the  temperature  had  varied  from  99° 
to99-5°Fahr.;  on  the  21st  it  was  100°;  on  the  22d,  101-5° ;  on  the 
23d,  99°  ;  on  the  24th,  103°  ;  on  the  2.5th,  in  the  morning,  98-5°  ; 
in  tlie  evening,  101.8°;  on  the  26th,  the  date  of  death,  103°. 
At  the  autopsy  the  lungs  were  found  studded  with  small  tuber- 
cles; there  were  also  small  spots  of  lobular  pneumonia.  The 
patient  had  been  jaundiced  during  his  illness;  tubercles  were 
found  upon  the  capsule  of  the  liver,  and  the  capsule  of  the  kid- 
neys, the  pericardium,  and  the  tunica  vaginalis  were  the  seat  of 
tuberculous  deposits ;  none,  however,  were  discovered  on  the 
membranes  of  the  brain.  The  intestines  were  free  from  ulcera- 
tion. During  the  patient's  life,  Dr.  Walker  had  hesitated  to 
make  a  diagnosis  of  general  tuberculosis,  on  account  of  the  al- 
most uniformly  low  temperature. 

Dr.  Delafield  thought  it  was  not  unusual  for  cases  of  gen- 
eral tuberculosis  to  run  their  course  with  a  temperature  varying 
between  99°  and  103°  Fabr.,  sometimes  even  lower.  He  recalled 
one  case  in  which  the  terajjerature  at  no  time  rose  above  99-5°. 
He  believed  that  the  majority  of  cases  in  this  city  showed  a  low 
temperature,  and  when  it  rose  to  106°  or  107°  it  was  an  excep- 
tion. The  height  of  the  temperature,  however,  varied  in  differ- 
ent places,  according  to  statistics.  In  reply  to  a  question  by  Dr. 
McCready,  Dr.  Dehifleld  said  he  did  not  think  that  the  rapidity  of 
the  course  of  the  disease  had  any  bearing  upon  this  point.  With 
regard  to  a  question  by  Dr.  Agnew,  whether  any  relationship 
seemed  to  exist  between  tlie  tuberculous  deposit  upon  the  mem- 
branes of  the  heart  and  the  condition  of  the  circulation,  the  tis- 
sue change  and  the  temperature.  Dr.  Delafield  replied  in  the 
negative. 

Intestinal  Strangulation. — Dr.  Delafield  referred  to  the 


case  of  a  young  man  who  recently  died  in  Bellevue  Hospital  ot 
intestinal  strangulation.  On  the  evening  preceding  the  fatal 
illness  the  patient  had  gone  to  bed  in  good  health.  He  awoke 
at  three  o'clock  suffering  from  agonizing  pain  in  the  abdomen, 
and  was  brought  to  the  hospital  in  an  ambulance  early  the  same 
morning,  still  sufifering  from  e.xceedingly  intense  pain,  and  being 
apparently  in  a  moribund  condition.  The  abdomen  was  very 
tympanitic.  Morphine  was  administered  in  consideraVjle  quan- 
tities, but  the  patient  died  within  twenty-four  hours  from  the 
onset  of  the  attack.  At  the  autopsy  a  hole,  half  an  inch  in 
diameter,  was  found  in  the  mesentery,  through  which  about  six 
feet  of  the  small  intestine  had  passed  and  become  completely 
strangulated. 

A  stated  meeting  was  held  January  27,  1883,  Dr.  Austin 
Flint  Chairman  for  the  evening. 

Urine  of  Low  Specific  Gravity  containing  Sugar. — Dr. 
T.  F.  Cock  said  with  reference  to  the  question  of  urine  of  low 
specifio  gravity  containing  sugar,  which  had  been  raised  at  a 
former  meeting  of  the  society,  that  he  had  since  looked  over 
the  notes  of  several  hundred  examinations  of  urine,  made  in 
his  practice  during  the  past  three  years,  and  had  found  that  the 
lowest  specifio  gravity  of  urine  which  contained  sugar  was 
1'008,  and  the  highest  1-044.  There  were  several  instances  in 
which  the  specific  gravity  was  I'OIO,  1-014,  or  1015. 

Dr.  A.  B.  Ball  remarked  that  he  thought  the  question 
raised  at  the  former  meeting  was  not  with  regard  to  the  possi- 
bility of  urine  of  low  specific  gravity  containing  sugar ;  doubt 
was  simply  expressed  whether  urine  of  low  specific  gravity 
could  contain  sugar  in  large  atuount.  In  minute  quantities  sugar 
had  been  shown  to  be  a  normal  ingredient  of  the  urine. 

Dr.  Austin  Flint  asked  whether  any  of  the  members  had 
used  bromide  of  potassium  in  the  treatment  of  diabetes.  A 
French  physician,  whose  name  he  could  not  recall,  liad  cured  a 
number  of  cases  with  no  other  treatment  tlian  the  administra- 
tion of  the  bromide  of  potassium  ;  hygienic  restrictions  were 
not  imposed.  Dr.  Flint  helieved  that  he  himself  was  the  first 
to  suggest  the  use  of  bromide  of  potassium  in  diabetes,  having 
obtained  marked  benefit  from  its  administration  in  a  certain  case 
about  twenty  years  ago.  It  had  not  proved  equally  efficacious 
in  other  cases.  Recently  he  had  prescribed  the  drug  in  the 
case  of  a  poor  patient  who  was  unable  to  carry  out  the  dietetic 
treatment,  but  during  the  period  that  it  was  taken,  which  was 
two  or  three  weeks,  the  amount  of  sugar  in  the  urine  increased. 
He  had  received  a  letter  from  a  physician  in  Massachusetts  who 
was  sufifering  from  diabetes,  and  who  had  done  well  on  the 
dietetic  treatment  for  several  years ;  but  his  friends  suggested 
that  he  should  take  bromide  of  potassium,  and  at  the  same  time 
continue  the  dietetic  treatment.  He  did  so,  and  the  amouut  of 
sugar  in  the  urine,  instead  of  being  diminished,  was  increased, 
and  other  unpleasant  effects  followed.  This  physician  knew  of 
another  similar  case. 

Dr.  Flint  mentioned  a  case  in  which  diabetes  had  probably 
been  present  a  considerable  length  of  time,  and  the  patient  was 
put  upon  the  use  of  the  ar.senite  of  bromide,  about  two  drops 
three  or  four  times  a  day.  Under  this  treatment  sugar  had  en- 
tirely disappeared  from  the  urine.  The  dietetic  treatment  had 
first  been  tried,  and  with  marked  benefit,  but  the  sugar^had  not 
entirely  disapjieared  from  the  urine. 

A  Sore  of  Peculiar  Characteristics  developed  on  the 
Back  of  the  Neck. — Dr.  T.  M.  Makkoe  reported  the  follow- 
ing case  :  The  patient  was  a  man  sixty  years  of  age,  of  good 
habits,  and  in  good  health  up  to  within  a  recent  period,  when, 
witliout  any  known  cause,  a  sore,  supposed  to  be  a  boil,  devel- 
oped on  the  back  of  the  neck  a  little  to  one  side.  The  center 
of  the  sore,  instead  of  coming  to  a  point,  as  it  would  have  done 
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had  it  been  an  ordinary  boil,  became  indurated,  the  induration 
involving  the  cutaneous,  the  areolar,  and  the  fatty  structure. 
The  skin  itself  was  perforated  in  a  few  spots  by  small  holes. 
The  surface  was  of  a  red,  inflamed  appearance,  which  gradually 
faded  toward  the  periphery.  Disintegration  took  place,  begin- 
ning at  the  center,  the  tissue  presenting  a  yellowish,  custard- 
like uppearance,  and  separating  with  difficnlty.  The  sore  con- 
tinued to  spread  and  to  undergo  this  slow  process  of  ulceration 
until  an  area  was  involved  reaching  to  the  back  of  the  right 
shoulder  and  three  inches  to  the  left  of  the  median  line,  up  the 
back  of  the  neck  and  head  to  the  vertex,  then  down  upon  the 
side  of  the  neck  and  forward  to  the  median  line  and  upon  the 
clavicle.  At  a  point  near  the  vertex  the  tissues  at  the  edges  of 
the  sore  were  unusually  thick,  causing  a  prominence  beyond  the 
level  of  the  scalp.  After  some  time  the  ulcerative  process  upon 
the  fore  part  of  the  nock  took  on  a  more  active  state,  dissecting 
the  tis.siien  as  cleanly  us  if  it  had  been  done  with  a  knife.  The 
trachea  and  the  line  of  the  oesophagus  could  be  seen,  remaining 
after  separation  of  the  overlying  tissue.  Hoarseness  developed, 
and  the  patient  died  of  some  laryngeal  complication  about  u 
month  after  the  commencement  of  the  disease.  This  was  the 
second  case  of  the  kind  which  Dr.  Markoo  had  seen,  the  first 
case  having  occurred  in  a  man  of  about  the  same  age,  the  dis- 
ease following  nearly  the  same  course.  In  that  ca.se  the  process 
involved  the  entire  side  of  the  head  and  face,  destroying  the 
tissues  completely.  The  thickening  of  the  margins  of  the  ulcer 
upon  the  head  was  so  great  that  the  diameter  of  the  ulcer  ^VH8 
iib.solutely  greater  thnn  that  of  the  head.  The  destructive  pro- 
cess was  slow,  and  the  patient  died  of  exhaustion  about  a  month 
after  the  development  of  the  sore. 

GAUi.TiiKitiA  IN  Rheumatism.— Dr.  Fli.nt .said  that  Dr.  Alex- 
ander, one  of  the  house  physicians  at  Bellevuo  Hospital,  fur- 
nished him  the  fullowing  statistics  with  regard  to  the  uso  of 
gaiillhoria  in  that  institution  in  cases  of  acute  articular  rheuma- 
tism. Of  thirteen  cases  thus  treated,  of  which  the  histories 
were  given,  one  patient  contracted  pneumonia  after  the  cure  of 
the  rheumatism,  and  died  in  the  hospital ;  a  second  one  re- 
mained in  the  hospital,  at  the  expressed  wish  of  the  commis- 
sioners, some  time  after  cure  of  the  remaining  eleven  cases  : 
the  longest  duration  of  the  disease  in  any  one  case  was  fifteen 
days,  and  the  shortest  two  days.  The  average  length  of  time 
that  the  eleven  patients  remained  in  the  hospital  was  a  fraction 
loss  than  tivo  days.  These  figures  would  seem  to  point  to 
rather  better  results  from  tlie  drug  thnn  those  which  were  ordi- 
narily obtained  from  salicylic  acid.  The  oil  of  wintergreen  was 
the  preparatiim  used,  and  it  was  administered  several  times  a 
day  in  ten-drop  doses  in  flax-seed  tea,  which  made  it  less  disa- 
greeable to  the  taste  and  to  the  stomach.  In  some  of  the  cases 
the  alkaline  treatment  was  employed  at  the  same  time  with  the 
gaulthoria. 

Dr.  Hall  remarked  that  Dr.  Kiunicut  had  used  the  oil  of 
gaultheria  in  a  number  of  coses  of  acute  articular  rhenmatism 
in  St.  Luke's  Hospital,  and  with  even  better  results  than  those 
mentioned  by  Dr.  Flint.  The  drug  was  administered  in  milk, 
and  was  less  disagreeable  when  taken  in  this  manner  than  sali- 
cylic acid  or  salicylate  of  sodium.  Dr.  Hall  thought  that  the 
action  of  the  medicine  was  like  that  of  the  two  latter. 

Strictuhk  ok  the  Femalk  UitETiiBA  treated  nv  Division. 
— Dr.  F.  N.  Otis  related  two  cases  as  follows:  The  fir.st  patient 
had  sutl'erod  severely  for  some  time,  and  had  received  a  variety 
of  treatment  for  difliculty  in  urination,  but  had  obtained  very 
little  relief.  Upon  examination.  Dr.  Otis  found  that  there  was 
a  urethral  stricture  admitting  about  a  No.  18  French  sound. 
He  also  struck  a  stone  in  the  bladder.  There  was  cystitis. 
The  stricture  was  divided  to  36  mm.  with  the  dilating  ure- 
throtome, the  finger  was  then  passed,  and  careful  search  was 


made  for  the  stone,  but  it  could  not  again  be  difcovcrcd,  proba- 
bly having  been  concealed  in  the  folds  of  the  bladder,  for  a  few- 
days  afterward  a  stone  of  small  size  was  passed  with  tlie  urine. 

In  the  second  case  the  stricture  was  evidently  the  result  of 
gonorrhceal  trouble,  winch  had  manifested  itself  within  a  week 
or  two  after  marriage,  and  liad  continued  for  some  time  there- 
after. Cystitis  developed,  stricture  was  suspected,  and  bougies 
had  been  passed,  but  they  gave  rise  to  so  much  pain  that  their 
uso  was  discontinued.  Dr.  Otis  found  upon  examination  that 
there  was  a  stricture,  as  in  the  first  case,  of  about  18  French, 
which  he  divided,  also  with  the  dilating  urethrotome,  up  to 
36  mm.  The  cystitis  disappeared  entirely  within  a  few  weeks. 
Her  physician  was  advised  to  pass  sounds  from  time  lo  time 
subsequently,  to  guard  against  recontraction ;  but,  as  the  pro- 
cedure gave  her  some  ()ain,  this  was  neglected,  and  recnn- 
trnction  took  place  within  a  month  down  to  2.f>  mm.  As  the 
patient  objected  to  another  cutting  operation.  Dr.  Otis  parsed 
the  urethrometer  again  and  turned  it  up  to  36,  and  drew  it  out 
at  that  size.  The  pain  from  this  procedure  was  not  great ;  the 
bleeding  was  quite  free,  bnt  soon  ceased.  Since  that  time  the 
patient  had  been  greatly  relieved  from  trouble  in  urination.  It 
was  feared,  however,  that  contraction  would  again  take  place. 
Dr.  Otis  remarked  that  these  were  the  only  two  coses  of  well- 
defined  stricture  of  the  female  urethra  which  he  had  seen. 

Dr.  Post  recalled  three  cases  of  stricture  of  the  female  ure- 
thra, two  of  wliich  he  treated  by  dilatation  and  the  other  by 
incision,  with  satisfactory  results. 

Dr.  Otis  added  that  there  had  been  no  trouble  from  loss  of 
power  in  the  sphincter  vesica?  in  cither  of  his  casc^.  In  another 
case  in  which  ho  performed  dilatation  for  the  purpose  of  re- 
nioNing  a  stone  he  introduced  his  finger  as  far  as  possible,  and 
the  lady,  who  was  about  sixty  years  of  age,  suflx-red  for  six 
months  afterward  from  slight  incontinence  of  urine  upon  sud- 
denly sitting  down  or  coughing  severely.  Ordinarily,  the  sphinc- 
ter was  efficient,  and  it  finally  regained  its  power  altogether. 


^fports  on  tbc  progress  of  Hlcbiciue. 


QUARTERLY  REPORT    ON    DERMATOLOGY,   SYPHIL- 
OGRAPHV,  AXD  GENITO-URIXARY   DISEASES. 

No.   XIV. 

By    EDWAKl)  BEN.NET  BRONSOX,  Ml). 

The  Okiois  of  Cancer. — In  introducing  this  subject  as  a 
topic  for  diseussion  at  the  last  meeting  of  the  Rritisb  Medical 
Association  ("Biit.  Med.  Jour.,"  March  24,  1SS3),  Mr.  Hutchin- 
son managed,  as  he  always  does,  whatever  the  topic,  to  invest  it 
with  a  particular  iutorest.  With  regard  to  the  local  origin  of 
cancer  (using  the  term  in  a  broad  sense  for  all  forms  of  malig- 
nant disease),  Mr.  Hutchinson's  views  were  advanced  and  very 
positively  and  clearly  stated.  Ho  is  unwilling  lo  admit  that 
cancer  should  bo  ranke<l  as  strictly  a  constitutional  disease.  It  is 
urged  that  diseases  are  not  necessarily  constitutional  liccans* 
capable  of  inheritance.  While  heredity  m.iy  perpetunto  a  pro- 
clivity to  the  disease,  it  gives  no  clew  to  its  mode  of  origin. 
Using  the  writer's  own  words,  "the  laws  of  inheritance — a* 
with  property  so  with  disease — concern  convection,  and  not  ori- 
gin or  production.  The  inheritance  of  a  fortune  is  a  very  differ- 
ent thing  from  its  acquisition,  and  gives  us  no  clew  as  to  how 
that  may  have  been  accomplished."  Thus  heredity  is  not  re- 
garded as  in  any  true  sense  a  cause  of  cancer. 

Sir  James  Paget,  in  his  lucoeeding  remarks,  while  agreeing 
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in  the  main  with  Mr.  Hutchinson's  position,  was  disposed  to  at- 
tach a  larger  share  of  importance  to  the  "  constitutional  ele- 
ment,"' implying  that  it  is  probably  a  more  constant  i^iotor  than 
is  generally  obvious,  and  he  referred  to  the  common  difficulty  of 
tracing  back  hereditary  influences  for  more  than  a  generatiou  or 
two. 

According^to  Hutchinson,  there  are  two  causes  of  the  origin 
of  cancer.  One  is  senility  of  tissue — a  predisposing  cause — 
and  the  other  local  irritation — an  exciting  cause. 

In  connection  with  the  generally  admitted  fact  that  cancer 
is,  with  few  exceptions,  an  appanage  of  old  age,  the  writer  ob- 
serves that  the  disease  may  result  from  local  senility  of  the  par- 
ticular organ  or  structure  concerned  as  well  as  from  senility  of 
the  individual.  The  disease  is  peculiarly  liable  to  attack  an  or- 
gan, such  as  the  female  breast,  at  a  period  when,  its  function 
having  become  obsolete,  it  begins  to  undergo  senile  decay. 
"  Conditions  of  advanced  senile  atrophy  "  are  less  apt  to  give 
rise  to  cancer  than  the  changes  incident  to  the  inception  of  these 
conditions.  In  a  similar  way  may  cancer  develop  in  "moles  or 
other  innocent  forms  of  new  growths  that  run  their  course  of 
development  more  rapidly  than  in  normal  tissues,"  or  where  it 
succeeds  to  a  long-continued  local  inflammation,  by  exhausting 
the  vitality  of  the  part  and  inducing  a  premature  senility.  The 
interesting  fact  is  adverted  to  that  cancer  has  been  observed  in 
the  lower  animals  only  among  those  that  have  become  domesti- 
cated, and  of  which  the  natural  longevity  has  been  increased  by 
artificial  protection. 

'With  regard  to  the  second  or  exciting  cause  of  cancer,  the 
writer  adduces  a  number  of  facts  as  illustrating  the  manner  in 
which,  from  purely  irritative  processes,  by  gradual  and  insensi- 
ble gradations,  the  cancerous  disease  may  finally  be  evolved.  In 
this  connection  an  interesting  parallel  is  drawn  between  the 
processes  of  simple  inflammation  and  those  of  cancer.  The  in- 
fective nature  of  the  latter,  which  is  sometimes  regarded  as 
characteristic,  is  shown  to  be  common  to  both.  The  most  es- 
sential point  of  difference  is  found  in  the  fact  that  while  one  is 
amenable  to  the  action  of  drugs  and  curable,  the  other  is  almost 
insusceptible  to  therapeutic  measures  and  incurable.  But  be- 
tween the  two  there  is  no  distinct  line  of  division  where  we 
can  say  the  benign  process  ends  and  the  malignant  begins.  As 
representing  links  between  them,  the  writer  mentioned  instances 
of  syphilitic  gummous  disease  merging  into  cancer,  rodent  ulcer, 
and  the  esthiomene  of  Huguier.  With  regard  to  the  two  latter 
diseases.  Dr.  Thin  was  disposed  to  take  issue  with  Mr.  Hutch- 
inson, asserting  that  in  the  case  of  rodent  ulcer  the  evidences  of 
true  cancerous  changes  were  as  decided  as  in  any  other  form  of 
cancer ;  to  which  Mr.  Hutchinson  objected  that,  while  the  state- 
ment was  true  so  far  as  the  advanced  stages  of  the  disease  were 
concerned,  there  was  a  stage  when  the  diagnosis  was  no  better 
revealed  by  the  microscope  than  by  the  chnical  appearances. 
Concerning  esthiomene.  Thin  maintained  that  histological  evi- 
dence of  cancer  was  wholly  obscure,  but  Hutchinson,  in  his  re- 
joinder, assumed  that  the  malignant  coarse  which  the  disease 
pursued  justified  the  diagnosis  of  cancer  in  the  broad  sense  he 
had  given  tlie  term,  notwithstanding  that  the  histological  signs 
were  lacking. 

As  to  the  precise  nature  of  the  changes  that  constitute  the 
difference  between  cancerous  and  inflammatory  formations,  Mr. 
Hutchinson  ventured  only  to  express  an  opinion  favorqble  to  the 
theory  that  the  malignant  process  consisted  in  a  "local  rever- 
sion to  fcetal  modes  of  growth,"  the  epithelial  cells  returning  to 
an  embryonic  state,  which  might  suggest  an  analogy  between 
this  state  induced  by  the  local  "  senility "  of  cancer  and  the 
"second  childhood"  of  old  age. 

Thin,  who  rejects  this  theory  as  based  upon  insufRcient  evi- 
dence, favored  the  hypothesis  "  of  feeble  differentiation  of  the 


epithelial  layers  in  the  embryo.  According  to  this  theory,  the 
liability  to  cancer  must  be  carried  back  to  the  earliest  stage  of 
embryonic  life,  when  one  set  of  cells  took  on  the  epithelial  char- 
acter, andanother  thatof  the  connective  tissue.  If,  at  this  period, 
the  vital  qualities  of  the  epithelium  were  feebly  developed,  the 
epithelial  structures  would,  throughout  life,  be  liable  to  take  on 
perverted  action  under  causes  more  or  less  slight.  Local  irrita- 
tion would  be  liable  to  cause  cancerous  growths  in  persons 
whose  epithelium  had  remained  permanently  weakened  by  origi- 
nal fault  of  development." 

With  reference  to  the  more  practical  as  well  as  most  essen- 
tial points  of  the  paper,  little  or  no  dissent  was  expressed  in  the 
discussion  that  followed.  All  were  agreed  that  there  was  a 
preliminary  stage  in  the  cancerous  process;  or,  to  use  the  wri- 
ter's own  phrase,  "  a  precancerous  stage,"  an  early  recognition 
of  which  was  of  the  greatest  importance. 

Anomalous  Rashes. — At  a  meeting  of  the  Clinical  Society 
of  London,  in  April  last  ("Lancet,"  April  21,  1883),  Dr.  Whip- 
ham  reported  two  cases  of  typhoid  fever  which  were  preceded 
by  scarlatinoid  rashes.  The  evidences,  both  ante-  and  post-mor- 
tem, of  the  disease,  being  enteric  fever,  were  decided,  but  the 
question  was  raised  as  to  whether  the  rashes  were  due  to  scarlet 
fever  preceding  the  typhoid,  or  whether  they  were  anomalous 
forms  of  eruption  due  to  the  latter  disease. 

In  the  ensuing  discussion,  Dr.  Mahomed  remarked  that  he 
had  seen  rashes  which  he  termed  "roseolous"  in  the  early  st.ige 
of  typhoid.  He  distinguished  four  kinds  of  rashes  in  typhoid 
fever,  viz.,  "  roseola,  rose  spots,  taches  hletidtres,  and  miliaria." 

Dr.  Cavafy  observed  that  the  fact  stated  in  connection  with 
Whipham's  cases — that  the  eruption  had  not  been  followed  by 
desquamation — was  not  conclusive  with  regard  to  its  being  a  case 
of  scarlet  fever,  for  he  had  seen  free  desquamation  follow  an 
erythematous  eruption  dne  to  salicylate  of  sodium. 

[It  is  by  no  means  a  very  uncommon  thing  to  see,  either  at 
the  inception  or  during  the  course  of  an  acute  febrile  affection, 
a  roseulous  or  erythematous  rash  that  is  not  characteristic  of 
the  di^■ease,  but  is  evidently  of  reflex  origin.  Such  are  the  rose- 
ola typhosa,  the  roseola  variolosa  sen  erythema  variolosum,  the 
roseola  vaccinia,  the  roseola  cholerica,  and  the  like.] 

Dr.  Andrew  Clark  referred  to  the  so-called  "  doctor's  rash  " 
— the  erythematous  eruption  produced  in  nervous  patients  when 
stripped  for  examination — as  showing  the  influence  of  the  nerv- 
ous system  in  producing  such  rashes. 

Tachetio  Symmetrical  Gangrene.— At  a  meeting  of  the 
Chnical  Society  of  London,  in  April  last  [ibid.,  May  -5,  1883),  Dr. 
Southey  rejiorted  the  following  case:  The  patient  was  a  child 
nine  years  of  age — emaciated,  with  a  dry  skin,  and  in  an  excita- 
ble, semi-dehrious  state.  The  pulse  was  148  and  feeble;  respira- 
tion, 32  ;  temperature,  99°  F.  No  cardiac,  lung,  nor  other  visce- 
ral disease.  The  extremities  were  cold,  and  the  patient  suffered 
from  insomnia.  The  right  index  finger  showed  a  spot  of  gan- 
grene at  its  tip.  After  a  few  days,  the  thumb  and  second  finger 
of  the  right  hand  became  red,  throbbed,  then  livid,  and  finally 
gangrenous.  Later  on,  exactly  similar  spots  appeared  on  the 
pinna  of  the  right  ear,  on  the  extremity  of  the  nose,  and  the  tip 
of  the  middle  finger  of  the  right  hand.  A  Httle  later,  "  subcu- 
taneous mottlings  {tacJieties)  "  appeared  all  over  the  trunk  and 
limbs,  and  "  developed  into  a  raised  rasli,  like  urticaria  tuberosa 
or  erythema  tuberculatum."  The  spots  itched  and  became  ten- 
der, but  gradually  subsided,  leaving  only  pigment  stains.  Finally 
all  the  fingers  and  the  thumb  of  the  right  hand  became  gan- 
grenous and  slowly  separated;  also  the  thumb,  index  and  little 
finger  of  the  left.  Extreme  prostration  supervened,  with  double 
broncho-pneumonia.  A  month  later  the  child  snfl'ered  from  in- 
termittent, true  hamatinuria.  This  disappeared,  and  the  child 
finally  recovered. 
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Saliotlio  Paste. — O.scar  Lassar  ("  Monatsh.  f.  prakt.  Der- 
mat.";  recommends  for  ca.sesof  eczema  which  showan  intolerance 
of  ointments  a  paste  coinposed  of  equal  ports  of  oxide  of  zinc  and 
starch  powder  with  vaselin.  To  this  paste  are  added  various  me- 
dicaments, hut,  as  especially  useful,  salicylic  acid  is  recommended. 
The  advantiiges  of  tlio  preparation  over  tlie  ordinary  salves  are 
stated  as  follows:  It  does  not  liquefy  at  tl>e  ordinary  tempera- 
ture of  the  body,  but  dries  on  the  skin,  to  which  it  adlieres  so 
closely,  wherever  applied,  as  to  render  a  retaining  bandage  un- 
necessary. On  hairy  portions  of  the  body  it  is  objectionable, 
because  of  its  sticking  the  hairs  together.  The  zinc-starch  paste 
has  no  irritating  properties  whatever,  and  is  well  borne  when 
simple  vaselin  is  not.  The  greatest  advantage,  however,  is  said 
to  be  due  to  its  porosity,  by  means  of  which  any  secretions 
which  arise  from  the  surface  to  which  it  is  applied  are  absorbed 
instead  of  collecting  beneath  it,  as  is  the  case  with  ordinary  oint- 
ments. 

It  is  claimed  that  the  addition  to  the  paste  of  salicylic  acid 
in  the  proportion  of  two  per  cent,  adds  very  decidedly  to  its 
curative  effect  in  eczema. 

Tlie  following  is  tlio  formula: 

Acid,  salicyl 2-0  (grs.  x), 

Vaselin 50-0  (  3  iv), 

Zinci  oxid., 

Arayli aa  250  (  3  ij). 

M.  Leniter  terend.  fiat  pasta. 


f  fttfrs  to  tbc  (!5t)itor. 


ADVEUTI.SLN'G    AND  THE   CODE   QUESTION. 

Sandy  IIook,  CoNiS.,  June  22,  1S8S. 
To  the  Editor  of  the  New  York  Medical  Journal: 

Sui :  Till"  inclosed  slip  wai  cut  from  tbe  loe;il  column  of  the  "  New- 
town Bee,"  issue  of  June  2'2d : 

"  Dr.  .  .  .  ,  of  the  Man'.iattnn  Eye  and  Ear  llospitnl,  New 
York,  will  be  in  town  next  week  to  perform  an  operation.  Persons 
who  wish  to  consult  a  speciahst  in  eye,  eur,  or  throat  diseases,  can  see 
Dr.  ...  at  Dr.  Smitli's  office  on  Tuesday,  tlie  '.iOth." 

The  writer  wduIiI  like  to  l)e  informed  whether  this  style  of  adver- 
tising is  the  result  of  llie  new  code,  or  a  spei'lnu'n  of  the  "  gentleman's 
code"  V     If  of  cither,  I  prefer  to  remain  an  Oi,u-("onK  Man. 

)j%  As  the  slip  sent  by  our  correspondent  is  said  to  have  been 
taken  from  the  "  local  column  "  of  iho  newspaper  in  question,  It  may 
not  have  been  inserted  as  an  advcrliscmeut,  but  by  the  editor  as  a 
piece  of  news.  Nevcrlhcless,  the  individuid  whum  it  concerns,  whose 
name  wc  refrain  from  publishing,  must  not  oouchidc  that  the  profes- 
sion in  New  York,  whatever  their  opinions  on  the  code  question,  look 
upon  such  announcements  as  anything  short  of  detestable.  Our  cor- 
respondent ought  to  know  that  the  code  controversy  has  nothing  to  do 
with  the  matter,  for,  if  anything,  the  new  code  is  more  stringent  in 
nil  requirements  not  pertaining  to  consultations  than  the  old  code. 
Even  the  "gentleman's  code"  would  not  tolerate  such  a  gross  breach 
of  taste. 


Damaqks  claimed  tor  Vaccination. — During  the  compulsory  vacci- 
nation oriliuaiice  lately  in  force  in  Baltimore,  one  George  \V.  Watts 
was  committed  to  Jail  in  default  of  payment  of  a  fine  of  one  dolhir  im- 
posed for  refusing  to  be  vaccinated.  Uc  was  vaicinated  at  the  jail, 
luider  a  regulalicm  requiring  it,  and  now  brings  suit  against  the  city 
and  against  the  jail  authorities  for  false  imprisouuiciit  and  forced  vac- 
ciuatiou,  claiming  damages  in  $10,000. 


Itffaj  Jnbtirtions,  tic. 


A   NEW   UTERINE    REPOSITOR. 
By  Alfred  L.  CARROtt,  M.  D. 

KEW  BKIODTOff,  H.  T. 

The  accompanying  woodcut  shows  a  uterine  repositor,  rnndc  by 
Messri.  Tiemann  k  Co.,  which  possesses  the  advantage  of  continuous 


and  perfectly  controllable  application  of  power.  Its  construction  is 
so  simple  that  a  glance  at  the  engraving  will  render  unDe<;es.<i»ry  any 
detailed  description. 


Hfl  i  s  c  e  1 1  :i  n  I) . 


Albi'minl-ric  Rktinitis  of  Preonancy. — Dr.  Ryerson,  of  Toronto, 
writes;  "  Mrs.  E.,  age<l  twenty-two,  was  referred  to  me  by  Dr.  Temple 
on  June  I,  1881,  with  the  statement  that  the  urine  contjiincd  a  large 
amount  of  albumin.  The  patient  staled  that  her  siRlit  had  been  fail- 
ing for  about  a  month.  She  said  she  could  sec  the  sides  of  an  object, 
but  not  the  center;  and  complained  of  flashes  of  light  in  the  dark. 
She  had  frontal  hea<lache,  sometimes  severely.  She  had  no  p«in  in  the 
eyes.  There  was  a  great  deal  of  nausea  and  vomiting.  She  w««  in 
the  fourth  month  of  her  first  pregnancy.  With  tbc  right  eye,  she  s»w 
lingers  at  five  feet,  and  read  16  Jager;  with  the  loft,  she  saw  finger* 
at  three  feet,  and  read  20  Jiijcr.  With  the  ophthalmoscope  I  ob- 
served,  in  the  right  eye,  a  well-marked  stellate  amngemcnt  of  drposils 
about  the  yellow  spot,  with  numerous  patches  soattcroi  about  the 
retina.  The  optic  di<c  was  somewhat  swollen'and  indistinct  in  its  out- 
line. The  appenrnnccs  in  the  left  eye  were  very  similar,  wiih  the  addi- 
tion of  numerous  small  ha'raorrbag.-s  in  the  lower  half  of  the  fundus. 
Or.  Temple  informs  me  that,  shortly  after  this,  she  was  seiied  with 
convulsions,  and  had  a  miscarriage.  She  made  a  good  recovery;  and, 
ivhou  I  saw  her  a^ain  on  August  4th,  the  swcUine  of  the  optic  disc 
ha.l  greatly  diminished,  tlic  scallcred  patches  were  less  marked,  but 
stellate  patches  in  the  region  of  the  macula  were  about  the  Mmo  »» 
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when  first  seeu.  In  the  right  eye,  two  veins  apparently  contained 
thrombi.  The  vision  w.is,  with  the  light  eye,  |J,  16  Jager;  with  the 
left  eye,  |"-,  16  Jiiger.  She  could  manage  to  write  a  letter.  From  Dr. 
Temple  I  leira  that  she  regained  good  vision,  but  did  not  myself  see 
her  again.  In  a  few  months  the  unfortunate  woman  became  pregnant 
again,  although  warned  of  the  danger;  convulsions  supervened,  and  in 
one  of  them  she  died.  Remarks. — It  would  be  of  considerable  inter- 
est to  learn  in  what  proportion,  and  in  what  class  of  cases  of  albu- 
minuria of  pregnancy,  relinitis  occurs.  Tiiat  it  does  not  necessarily 
occur,  I  Unow,  having  attended,  some  years  ago,  two  cases  in  which 
there  was  no  complaint  of  trouble  of  vision.  One  case,  a  woman  of 
about  thirty  years,  in  her  fourth  pregnancy,  made  a  good  recovery. 
The  other  had  ursemic  convulsions,  and  died.  I  did  not  use  the 
ophtl'alnioscope,  but  relied  upon  the  patient's  statements,  the  cases 
having  occurred  in  my  preophthalmoscopic  days." — British  MedicaJ 
Journal. 

Malaria  in  Italy. — The  Italian  Minister  of  War  has  published  a 
statistical  map,  based  on  the  official  reports  from  the  different  provin- 
cial governments  about  malaria,  by  which  the  extent  and  the  intensity 
of  this  disease  can  be  estimated.  Italy  counts  69  provinces,  6  of  which 
only  are  completely  free  of  this  pest;  in  21  provinces  its  ravages  are 
most  severe.  It  has  been  calculated  that  more  than  40,000  soldiers 
every  year  have  to  pay  their  tribute  to  this  terrible  scourge.  Malaria 
causes  to  the  State  an  annual  expense  of  two  million  dollars  through 
the  necessity  of  maintaining  a  number  of  hospitals  expressly  for  ma- 
laria patients.  The  damage  to  the  national  wealth  can  not  be  calcu- 
lated, but  is  immense ;  hundreds  of  thousands  of  working  people  in 
their  best  age  are  seized  by  the  disease,  and  large  tracts  of  else  fertile 
country  have  to  be  left  uncultivated.  A  very  remarkable  feature  is  the 
progress  and  the  greater  violence  of  the  disease  since  the  construction 
of  railways,  which  circumstance  is  ascribed  to  the  necessary  earth-cut- 
tings and  the  hiring  of  stagnant  waters.  There  are,  in  fact,  some  lines 
along  which  the  strongest,  healthiest  workmen  or  officials  stationed 
there  are  unable  to  resist  the  attacks  of  fever;  the  consequence  is  that 
the  requisite  working  staff  can  be  kept  up  with  great  difficulty,  in 
spite  of  the  exceptional  high  pay  allowed  to  the  men.  —  Scientific 
American. 

Subgingival  Injection  of  Chloroform  in  Toothache. — Dr.  Guillot 
states,  in  the  "  Progrfes  medical "  for  March  24th,  that  he  has  very 
successfully  pursued  the  practice,  introduced  by  Dr.  Dop,  of  Toulouse, 
of  injecting  chlorofoim  into  the  gingival  submucous  tissue  in  toothache, 
whith  proves  far  more  eflFectual  than  the  injection  of  morphine.  He 
fills  a  Pravaz's  syringe  about  half  full,  and  introduces  the  cannula  par. 
allel  to  the  body  of  the  jaw,  carrying  it  to  a  depth  of  about  two  centi- 
metres and  a  half,  so  that  it  almost  disappears  amid  the  tissue.  No 
inflammation  or  ulceration  has  ever  followed  the  injection. — Med.  Times 
and  Gazette. 

A  Sireniform  Fcetus. — Dr.  Raverty  ("British  Medical  Journal") 
relates  the  following  case  of  monstrosity :  "  I  was  called  to  attend  Mrs. 
E.,  iu  her  foui'th  confinement,  on  May  9,  1S83.  On  my  arrival  I  found 
the  water  had  come  away  about  twenty  minutes  before,  and  project- 
ing from  the  oi  externum  was  a  fleshy  mass  so  unlike  any  usual  pre- 
senting part  of  the  foetus  to  the  touch,  I  was  quite  at  a  loss  what  to 
make  of  it.  However,  another  pain  coming  on  solved  the  riddle  at 
once,  the  feet  and  leg  or  legs  being  e.ipelled  ;  and  in  a  short  time  the 
shoulders  and  head  followed.  The  chdd  was  alive,  and  continued  so 
for  eight  hours.  The  mother  made  a  good  recovery.  From  the  head 
downward  to  about  midway  between  the  sternum  and  the  umbilicus  it 
was  in  every  respect  well  formed,  and,  to  outward  appearance,  per- 
fectly natural.  From  about  that  point  the  following  particulars  were 
noticed.  There  were  no  projections  at  the  usual  site  of  the  crests  of 
the  ilia.  The  abdominal  cavity  was  small,  and  seemed  to  be  almost 
destitute  of  contents.  The  genito-urinary  organs  were  represented  by 
a  small  round  aperture  surrounded  by  a  slightly  elevated  fleshy  ridge. 
The  limbs  were  inclosed  in  one  continuous  fold  of  integument,  al- 
though the  bones  could  be  felt  quite  separate  underneath ;  and  in 
front  there  was  a  slight  depression  marking  where  the  division  ought 
to  have  been  between  the  limbs.      There  was  no  separation  of  the 


buttocks ;  in  fact,  there  was  very  little  of  the  usual  projections  at 
tills  point,  and  there  was  no  anal  orifice.  The  feet  were  joined  to- 
gether at  the  heel,  and  partially  so  at  the  center  of  the  foot,  but  the 
toes  were  well  formed,  in  the  usual  number,  and  fre!".  I  would  have 
liked  a  post-mortem  examination,  but  the  parents  objected.  The 
mother  said  she  had  only  gone  eight  months.  There  was  no  history 
of  a  fall  or  fright,  except  a  bad  dream  about  the  fourth  month." 

The  Law  of  Compensation. — "  Puck  "  says  :  "  And  now  the  doctors 
smile  at  the  prospect  of  business  bracing  up  a  little,  for  as  pneumonia 
folds  up  its  tent  and  floats  silently  off  into  the  mystic  past,  the  young 
man  falls  off  his  bicycle  and  breaks  his  collar  bone." 

The  Tactics  of  the  American  Medical  Association. — The  "  Phila- 
delphia Medical  Times  "  concludes  an  editorial  article  as  follows :  "  We 
can  not,  however,  close  without  a  word  of  praise  for  the  dexterity 
which  was  shown  at  the  American  Medical  Association  in  so  strangling 
all  ethical  rebels  that  none  of  them  succeeded  in  crossing  the  sacred 
^sculapian  threshold,  and  the  shades  of  Hippocrates  sufi'ered  no  dis- 
honor, no  distress  over  unseemly  bickerings  and  disputings." 

Armt  Intelligence. — Official  List  of  Changes  of  Officers  of  the 
Medical  Department,  United  States  Army,  from  June  9,  1883,  to  June 
23,  1883. — TiLTON,  Henry  R.,  Major  and  Surgeon.  Granted  leave  of 
absence  for  four  months.  S.  0.  136,  par.  1,  A.  G.  0.,  June  14,  1883. 
=^=  Appel,  Aaron  H.,  First  Lieutenant  and  Assistant  .Surgeon. 
Relieved  from  duty  in  the  Department  of  Dakota  and  assigned  to  duty 
in  the  Department  of  the  East.  S.  0.  130,  par.  3,  A.  G.  0.,  June  1, 
1883.  ^^=  Powell,  Jcnius  L.,  First  Lieutenant  and  Assistant  Sur. 
geon.  Relieved  from  duty  in  the  Department  of  Texas,  and  assigned 
to  duty  in  the  Department  of  the  East.  S.  0.  130,  par.  8,  A.  G.  0., 
June  7, 1883.  =^=  Richard,  Charles,  First  Lieutenant  and  Assistant 
Surgeon.  Relieved  from  duty  in  the  Department  of  Dakota,  and  as- 
signed to  duty  in  the  Department  of  the  East.  S.  0.  130,  par.  ?,,  A. 
G.  0.,  June  1,  1883.  ==  Goroas,  W.  C,  First  Lieutenant  and  As- 
sistant Surgeon.  The  leave  of  absence  granted  in  par.  5,  S.  0.  51,  C. 
S.,  Department  of  Texas,  extended  one  month.  S.  0.  63,  Military 
Division  of  the  Missouri,  June  19,  1883.  ====  Wyetii,  M.  C,  First 
Lieutenant  and  A.ssistant  Surgeon.  Assigned  to  duty  at  Fort  Maginnis, 
M.  T.     S.  0.  103,  par.  2,  Department  of  Dakota,  June  14,  1883. 

Naval  Intelligence. —  Official  List  of  Changes  in  the  Medical  Corps 
of  the  Navi/  for  two  weeks  ending  June  23,  1883. — Surgeon  Edward 
Kershner,  from  Marine  Barracks,  Brooklyn,  to  the  Navy  Yard,  Brook- 
lyn. =^=  Medical  Director  John  Y.  Taylor,  from  the  Naval  Hospital, 
Washington,  to  the  Naval  Hospital,  Norfolk,  Va.  ^=  Medical  Di- 
rector James  Suddards,  from  the  Naval  Hospital,  Norfolk,  Va.,  and 
w.aiting  orders.  =^=  Medical  Director  T.  J.  Turner,  from  the  National 
Board  of  Health,  and  waiting  orders.  ===  Medical  Director  Charles 
Martin,  from  the  Navy  Yard,  New  York,  and  awaiting  orders.  == 
Medical  Inspector  John  C.  Spear,  from  the  Naval  Medical  Board  to  the 
Navy  Yard,  New  York.  ^:^=  Assistant  Surgeou  Oliver  Diehl,  United 
States  Practice  Ship  Dale,  to  report  to  the  Medical  Board  for  examina- 
tion, preliminary  to  promotion.  ==  Medical  Inspector  David  Kindle- 
berger,  and  Medical  Director  F.  M.  Gunnell,  to  the  Retiring  Board. 
==  Passed  Assistant  Surgeou  M.  H.  Crawford,  from  the  Navy  Yanl 
League  Island,  Pa.,  to  the  United  States  steamer  Piuta.  =^=  Sur- 
geon Jerome  H.  Kidder,  resigned,  to  take  elfect  June  18,  1884,  and 
granted  leave  till  that  time.  =^=  Medical  Director  Thomas  J.  Turner, 
orders  of  the  7th  June  modified  to  continue  on  duty  as  a  member  of 
the  National  Board  of  Health  till  June  30,  1883. 

Society  Meetings  for  the  Coming  WEEk.  —  Monday,  July  2d  : 
Utica  Medical  Library  As.sociation.  Tuesday,  July  3d:  Elmira  Acade- 
myof  Medicine;  Buffalo  Medic.il  Association;  Ogdonsburg  Medical 
Association;  Croton  Medical  and  Surgical  Union  (Katonah,  N.  Y. — an- 
nual); Medical  Society  of  the  County  of  Hudson,  N.  J.  (Jersey  City); 
Medical  Society  of  the  County  of  Union,  N.  J.  Wednesday,  July  Jjlh  : 
Medical  Society  of  the  County  of  Richmond,  N.  Y.  (Stapleton — annual). 
T/mrsday,  July  5th :  Society  of  Physicians  of  the  Village  of  Canandai- 
gua,  N.  Y. 
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